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M[?S  (S)!P  'WMMM  (S^WiKMs  SaSODo 


OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLE. 


WiLLiiM  CowPER  was  bom  at  Bexkhanutead) 
Herts,  November  36, 1731.  His  father,  the  rec- 
tor of  the  parish,  was  the  reverend  John  Cowper, 
D.  D.,  son  of  Spencer  Cowper,  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  common  picas,  a  younger  brother  of  the  lord 
chancellor  Cowper.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  a  school  in  his  native  county,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  that  of  Westminster.  Here  he 
adquired  a  competent  portion  of  classical  know- 
ledge; but,  firom  the  delicacy  of  his  temperament, 
and  the  timid  shyness  of  his  disposition,  he  aeems 


to  have  endured  a  species  of  martyrdom  from  the 
rudeness  and  tyranny  of  his  more  robust  compan- 
ions, and  to  have  received,  indelibly,  the  impres- 
sions that  subsequently  produced  his  Tirocinium, 
in  which  poem  his  dislike  to  the  system  of  public 
education  in  England  is  very  strongly  stated.  On 
leaving  Westminster,  he  was  articled,  for  three 
years,  to  an  eminent  attorney,  during  which  time 
he  appears  to  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  his 
profession;  nor  did  he  alter  on  this  point  after  his 
entry  at  the  Temple,  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
for  Uie  honourable  and  lucrative  place  of  clerk  to 
the  house  of  lords,  which  post  his  fiunily  interest 
had  secured  for  him.  While  he  resided  in  the 
Temple,  he  appears  to  have  been  rather  gay  and 
social  in  his  intercourse,  numbering  among  his 
companions  Lloyd,  Churchill,  Thornton  and  Col- 
man,  all  of  whom  had  been  his  companions  at 
Westminster  school,  and  the  two  latter  of  whom 
he  assisted  with  some  papers  in  the  Connoisseur. 
His  natural  disposition,  however,  remained  timid 


and  diffident,  and  his  spirits  so  constitutionally  in- 
firm, that,  when  the  time  arrived  for  his  sswnming 
the  post  to  which  he  had  been  destined,  he  was 
thrown  into  such  unaccountable  terror  at  the  idea 
of  making  his  appearance  before  the  assembled 
peevge,  that  he  was  not  only  obliged  to  resign  the 
appointment,  but  was  precipitated,  by  his  agitatioo 


of  spirits,  into  a  state  of  grimt  mental  disoM*. 
At  this  period,  he  was  MintoadeepoondderstKMi 
of  his  religious  state;  and,  having  imbibed  tilt 
doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation  in  its  most  ap- 
palling rigor,  he  was  led  to  a  very  dismal  state  of 
apprehension.  We  are  told,  "that  the  terror  of 
eternal  judgment  overpowered  and  actually  disor- 
dered his  faculties;  and  he  remained  seven  months 
in  a  continual  expectation  of  being  instantly  plung- 
ed  into  eternal  misery.*'  In  this  shocking  oondi- 
tion,  confinement  became  necessary,  and  he  was 
placed  in  a  receptacle  for  lunatics,  kept  by  the 
amiable  and  wcU-known  doctor  Cotton  of  St  AI- 
ban's.  At  length,  his  mind  recovered  a  degree  of 
serenity,  and  he  retired  to  Huntingdon,  where  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  family  of  the 
reverend  Mr.  Unwin,  which  ripened  into  the  strict- 
est intimacy.  In  1773,  he  was  again  assailed  by 
religious  despondency,  and  endured  a  partial  alieiv 
ation  of  mind  for  some  years,  during  which  afflic- 
tion he  was  highly  indebted  to  the  affectionate  care 
of  Mrs.  Unwin.  In  1778,  he  again  recovered ;  in 
1780,  he  was  persuaded  to  translate  some  of  the 
spiritual  songs  of  the  celebrated  madame  Guion. 
In  the  same  and  the  following  year,  he  was  also  induc- 
ed to  prepare  a  volume  of  poems  for  the  press,  which 
was  printed  in  1782.  This  volume  did  not  attract 
any  great  degree  of  public  attention.  The  princi- 
pal topics  are.  Error,  Truth,  Expostulation,  Hope, 
Charity,  Retirement  and  Conversation ;  all  of  which 
are  treated  with  originality,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  portion  of  religious  austerity,  which,  witli> 
•out  some  very  striking  reconmiendation,  was  not, 
at  that  time,  of  a  nature  to  acquure  popularity. 
They  are  in  rhymed  heroics ;  the  style  being  rather 
strong  than  poetical,  although  never  fiat  or  insipid. 
A  short  time  before  the  publication  of  this  volume. 
Mr.  Cowper  became  acquainted  with  lady  Austeu, 
widow  of  sir  Robert  Austen,  who  subseqaeutlj 
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rended,  for  mnne  time,  tX  the  panonage-hoaie  tX 
Olney.  To  the  influence  of  this  lady,  the  worid 
k  indebted  for  the  exquisitely  humorous  ballad  of 
John  GHlpin,  and  the  autluv's  master-pieoe,  the 
Task.  The  latter  admirahle  poemchiefly  occupi- 
ed hb  second  volume,  which  was  pubfiahed  in 
1785,  and  rapidly  secured  uniTersal  admiration 
The  Task  unites  minute  accuracy  with  great  ele- 
gance and  picturesque  beauty;  and,  after  Thcnn- 
son,  Cowper  is  probably  the  poet  who  has  added 
most  to  the  atock  of  natural  imagery.  Themoral 
leflecticnis  in  this  poem  are  also  exceedingly  im- 
presBTe,  and  its  delineation  of  character  abounds 
in  genuine  nature.  His  religious  system,  too,  al- 
though discoYerable,  is  less  gloomily  exhUnted  in 
this  than  in  his  other  productioiis.  This  volume 
also  contai^v*^  his  Tirocinium — a  piece  strongly 
written,  and  abounding  with  striking  observatioos, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  decision  against 
public  educatbn.  About  the  year  1784,  he  began 
his  vuaon  of  Homer,  which,  after  many  impedi- 
appeared  in  July,  1791.  This  work  pos- 
mnch  exactness,  as  to  sense,  and  is  certain- 


ly a  more  accurate  representation  of  Homer  than 
the  version  of  Pope;  but  English  blank  verse  can 
not  sufficiently  sustain  the  less  poetical  parts  of 
Homer,  and  the  general  effect  is  bald  and  prosaic 
Diappomted  at  the  reception  of  this  laborioas 
woik,  he  meditated  a  revision  of  it,  as  also  the  su- 
perintendence  of  ^  edition  of  Milton,  and  a  new 
didactic  poem,  to  be  entitled  the  Four  Ages;  but, 


although  he  occasbnally  wrote  a  few  verses,  and 
revised  his  Odyssey,  amidst  his  glimmerings  of 
reason,  those  and  all  other  undertakings  finally 
gave  way  to  a  relapse  of  his  malady.  His  disor- 
der extended,  with  little  intermission  to  the  close 
of  life;  which,  melancholy  to  relate,  ended  in  a 
state  of  absolute  despair.  In  1794,  a  pensbn  of 
3002.  per  annum  was  granted  him  by  the  crown. 
In  the  beginning  of  1800,  this  gifted,  but  afflicted 
man  of  genius,  exhibited  8}inptoms  of  dropsy, 
which  carried  him  oft*  on  the  25th  of  April  follow- 
ing. Since  his  death,  Cowper  has,  by  the  cars 
and  industry  of  his  friend  and  biographer.  Hay- 
ley,  become  known  to  the  world,  as  one  of  the  moil 
easy  and  elegant  letter-writers  on  record. 
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V«bU  ZuVk, 


Si  te  forti  mM  omTls  one  ■urcina  charts, 
Abjicito—  Hot.  Uh.  L  Epht  la 


A,  YOU  told  me,  I  Temember,  gknry,  buih 
3n  selfish  principles,  is  shame  and  guilt; 
The  deeds  that  men  admire  as  half  divine, 
Stark  naught,  because  corrupt  in  thdr  design. 
Strange  doctrine  this!  that  without  scruple  tears 
The  laurel,  that  the  verj  lightning  spares; 
Brings  down  the  warrior's  trophy  to  the  dust, 
And  eats  into  his  bloody  sword  like  rust. 

B.  I  grant  that,  men  continuing  what  they  are. 
Pierce,  avandous,  proud,  there  must  be  war; 
And  never  meant  the  rule  should  be  applied 

To  him,  that  fights  with  justice  on  his  side. 

Let  laurels  drenched  in  pure  Parnassian  dews, 
Reward  his  memory,  dear  to  every  muse. 
Who,  with  a  courage  of  unshaken  root. 
In  Honour's  field  advancing  his  firm  ibot. 
Plants  it  upon  the  line  that  Justice  draws, 
And  will  prevail  or  perish  in  her  cause. 
*Ti8  to  the  virtues  of  such  men,  man  owes 
His  portion  in  the  good  that  Heaven  bestows. 
And  when  recording  History  displays 
Feats  of  renown,  though  virrought  in  ancient  days. 
Tells  of  a  few  stout  hearts,  that  fought  and  died. 
Where  duty  placed  them,  at  their  country's  side; 
The  man,  that  is  not  moved  with  what  he  reads, 
That  takes  not  fire  at  their  heroic  deeds. 
Unworthy  of  the  blessings  of  the  brave. 
Is  base  in  kind,  and  bom  to  be  a  slave. 

But  let  eternal  infamy  pursue 
The  wretch  to  nought  but  his  ambition  true, 
Who,  for  the  sake  of  filling  with  one  blast 
The  poet-horns  of  all  Europe,  lays  her  waste. 
Think  yourself  stationed  on  a  towering  rock, 
To  see  a  people  scattered  like  a  fiock, 

B 


Some  royal  mastifif  panting  at  their  heels, 
With  all  the  savage  thirst  a  tiger  feeb; 
Then  view  him  self-proclaimed  in  a  gazette 
Chief  monster  that  has  plagued  the  nations  yet: 
The  gk>be  and  sceptre  in  such  hands  misplaced, 
Those  ensigns  of  dominion,  how  disgraced! 
The  glass,  that  bids  man  mark  the  fleeting  hoar^ 
And  Death's  own  scythe  vrould  better  speak  hit 

power; 
Then  grace  the  bony  phantom  in  their  stead 
With  the  king's  shoulder-knot  and  gay  cockade; 
Clothe  the  twin  brethren  in  each  other's  dress, 
The  same  their  occupation  and  success. 

A.  'Tis  your  belief  the  world  was  made  for  man; 
Kings  do  but  reason  on  the  self-same  plan: 
Maintaining  yours,  you  cannot  theirs  condemn. 
Who  think,  or  seem  to  think,  man  made  for  them 

B.  Seldom,  alas!  the  power  of  logic  reigns 
With  much  sufiidency  in  royal  brains; 
Such  reasoning  fiJls  like  an  inverted  cone. 
Wanting  its  proper  base  to  stand  upon. 
Man  made  for  kings!  those  optics  are  but  dim, 
That  teD  you  so— say,  rather,  they  for  him. 
That  were  indeed  a  king-ennobling  thought. 
Could  they,  or  would  they,  reason  as  they  oughL 
The  diadem,  with  mighty  projects  lined. 

To  catch  renown  by  ruining  mankind, 
Is  worth,  with  all  its  gold  and  glittering  store, 
Just  what  the  toy  vnll  sell  for,  and  no  more. 
Oh!  bright  occasions  of  dispensmg  good. 
How  seldom  used,  how  little  understood! 
To  pour  in  Virtue's  lap  her  just  reward; 
Kecip  Vice  restrained  behind  a  double  guazil 
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To  qoeU  the  ftction,  that  aflronti  the  thvone, 
By  rilent  magnanimity  alone; 
To  nnne  with  tender  care  the  thriving  axta; 
Watch  every  heam  PhiloM^hy  impaiti; 
To  give  Religbn  her  unbridled  scope, 
N'or  judge  by  statute  a  believer's  hope; 
With  dose  fidelity  and  love  unfeigned, 
To  keep  the  matrimonial  bond  unstained; 
Covetous  only  of  a  virtuous  praise; 
His  life  a  leaiiQn  to  the  land  he  sways; 
To  touch  the  «wocd  with  consdentiaqs  awe, 
f^or  draw  it  but  when  duty  luds  him  draw; 
To  sheathe  it  in  the  pcaco-restoring  dose, 
With  joy  beyond  what  victory  bestows; — 
Blest  country,  where  these  kingly  glories  shine  I 
Blest  EIngland,  if  this  happiness  be  thine  t 

A.  Guard  what  you  say,  the  patriotic  tribe 
Win  sneer,  and  charge  you  with  a  bribe— 

B.  A  bribel 

The  worth  of  his  three  kingdoms  I  defy. 
To  lure  mc  to  the  baseness  of  a  lie : 
And,  of  ail  lies  (be  that  one  poet's  boast,) 
The  lie  that  flatters  I  abhor  the  most 
*rhose  arts  be  theirs,  who  hate  his  gentle  reign; 
But  he  that  loves  him  has  no  need  to  feign. 

A.  Your  smooth  eulogium  to  one  crown  addiest. 
Seems  to  imply  a  censure  on  the  rest 

B.  Q^uevedo,  as  he  tells  his  sober  tak. 
Asked,  when  in  bell,  to  see  the  royal  jail; 
Approved  their  method  in  all  other  thingp: 

But  where,  good  sir,  do  yon  c<mfine  your  kingsl 
There-  said  his  guide— the  group  is  fiiU  in  view. 
Indeed  I— replied  the  don— there  are  but  few. 
His  black  interpreter  the  charge  disdained — 
Few,  ftUowl— there  are  all  that  ever  reigned. 
Wit,  trndistingirishing,  is  apt  to  strike 
The  gmlty  and  not  g^ty  both  alike: 
I  grant  the  sarcasm  is  too  severe. 
And  we  can  readily  refute  it  here; 
While  Alfred's  name,  the  &ther  of  his  age. 
And  the  nxth  Edward's  grace  th'  hirtoric  page. 

A,  Kings  then,  at  last,  have  but  the  lot  of  aU: 
By  their  own  conduct  they  must  stand  or  fiJL 

B.  True.    While  they  live,  the  courtly  lauieat 
pays 

His  quitrent  ode,  hb  peppercorn  of  praise; 
And  many  a  dunce,  whose  fingers  itch  to  write, 
Adds,  as  he  can,  his  tributary  mite. 
A  subject's  faults  a  subject  may  proclaim, 
A  moDaich  s  erron  are  forbidden  garnet 
Thus,  free  from  censure,  overawed  by  fear^ 
A.nd  praised  for  virtues  that  they  scorn  to  wear, 
The  fleeting  forms  of  majeaty  engage 
Reqiect,  while  stalking  o'er  Ufe's  narrow  stage; 
Then  leave  their  crimes  for  histoxy  to  scan. 
And  aak,  with  busy  scorn,  was  this  the  maul 

I  pity  kings,  whom  Wonhip  waits  upon 
Dbsequknii  from  the  cradle  to  the  throne; 


Before  whose  infimt  eyes  the  flatterer  bows, 

And  binds  a  wreath  about  their  baby  browi; 

Whom  Education  stiflfens  into  state. 

And  Dealh  awakens  from  that  dreun  too  latei 

Oh!  if  Servility,  with  supple  knees, 

Whose  trade  it  is  to  smile,  to  crouch,  to  plenn; 

If  smooth  Dissimulation,  skilled  to  grace 

A  devil's  purpose  with  an  angel's  fkce; 

If  smiling  peeresses,  and  simpering  peers, 

Encompassing  his  throne  a  fow  short  years; 


If  the  gilt  carriage  and  the  pampered  steed. 
That  wants  no  driving,  and  disdains  the  lead; 
If  guards,  mechanically  fonncd  in  ranks. 
Flawing,  at  beat  of  drmn,  their  martial  pranks^ 
Shouldering  and  standing  as  if  struck  to  stone, 
While  condescending  majesty  looks  on! 
If  monarchy  consist  in  such  base  things. 
Sighing,  I  say  again,  I  pity  kings! 

To  be  suspected,  thwarted,  and  withstood, 
E'en  when  he  labours  for  his  country's  good; 
To  see  a  band  called  patriot  for  no  cause, 
But  that  they  catch  at  popular  applause, 
Careless  of  all  th'  anxiety  he  feds. 
Hook  disappointment  on  the  public  wheels; 
With  all  their  flippant  fluency  of  tongue, 
Most  confident  when  palpably  most  wrong; 
If  thb  be  kingly,  then  &rewcU  for  me 
All  kingship;  and  may  I  be  poor  and  fine! 
To  be  the  uic^  talk  o^dubs  up-stairs, 
To  which  th'  unwashed  artificer  repairs, 
T'  indulge  his  genius  after  long  fatigue, 
By  diving  into  cabinet  intrigue; 
(For  what  kings  deem  a  toil,  as  well  they  may, 
To  him  is  relaxation  and  mere  play;) 
To  win  no  praise  when  well-wrought  plans  pvtfiri 
But  to  be  ruddy  censured  when  they  fail; 
To  doubt  the  love  his  frivouritcs  may  pretend. 
And  in  reality  to  find  no  friend; 
If  he  indulge  a  cultivated  taste, 
His  galleries  with  the  works  of  art  well  graced, 
To  hear  it  called  extravagance  and  waste; 
If  these  attendants,  and  if  such  as  these, 
Must  follow  royalty,  then  welcome  ease; 
However  humbled  and  confined  the  sphere, 
Happy  the  state  that  has  not  these  to  fear. 

A.  Thus  men,  whose  thoughts  oontemplaliif 
have  dwdt 
On  situations  that  they  never  felt. 
Start  up  sagacious,  covered  with  the  dust. 
Of  dreaming  study  and  pedantic  rust, 
And  prate  and  preach  about  what  others  prove, 
As  if  the  world  and  they  were  hand  and  glovo. 
Leave  kingly  backs  to  cope  with  kingly  cares; 
They  have  their  weight  to  carry,  subjects  theirs, 
Poets,  of  all  men,  ever  least  regret 
Increasing  taxes  and  the  nation's  debt 
Could  you  contrive  tne  payment,  and  rehearse 
The  mighty  plan,  oracular,  in  verse, 
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No  bard,  however  Maj€«tir,  old  or  new, 
Should  ckim  mj  fixed  attentioQ  mare  thin  yes. 

B.  Not  Blindly  nor  Bndgewater  would  eiMy 
To  tarn  the  ooone  of  Helkon  that  way; 
Nor  would  the  Nine  oonaent  the  MCied  tide 
Should  piul  amidflt  the  traflSc  of  Cheapade^ 
Or  tinkle  in  'Change  Alley,  to  amuee 
The  leathern  ears  of  etockjobben  and  Jewf. 

A.  VonchBaie,  at  least,  to  pitch  the  key  of  diyme 
To  themea  more  pertineDt,  if  lew  sublima. 
When  nunisten  and  miniiteTial  axta; 
Patriots,  who  love  good  places  at  thdr  heaits; 
When  admirals,  eztoUed  fcr  standing  still, 

Or  doing  nothing  with  a  deal  of  skill; 

Gren'rals,  who  will  not  oonqoer  when  they  may. 

Firm  friends  to  peace,  to  pleasure,  and  good  pay; 

When  Freedom,  wounded  almost  to  despair. 

Though  Discontent  alcMie  can  find  out  where; 

When  themes  like  these  employ  the  poet's  tongue, 

I  hear  as  mute  as  if  a  syten  sung. 

Or  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  power  maintains, 

A  Briton's  scorn  of  arbitrary  chains: 

That  were  a  theme  might  animate  the  dead, 

And  move  the  tips  of  poets  cast  in  lead. 

B,  The  cause,  tho'  worth  the  search,  may  yet 
elude 

Conjecture  and  remark,  however  shrewd. 
Th^  take  perhaps  a  well-directed  aim, 
Who  seek  it  in  his  cHmate  and  his  frame. 
Liberal  in  all  things  else,  yet  Nature  here 
With  stem  severity  deals  out  the  year. 
Winter  invades  the  spring,  and  often  pours 
A  chilling  flood  on  summer's  drooping  flowers; 
Unwekiome  vapcvn  quench  autumnal  beams, 
Ungenial  blasts  attending  curl  the  streams: 
The  peasants  urge  their  harvest,  ply  the  fisrk 
With  double  toil,  and  shiver  at  their  worii ; 
Thus  with  a  rigour  fisr  his  good  deagned, 
8he  rears  her  fiiivourite  man  of  all  mankind. 
His  form  robust  and  of  elastic  tone, 
Proportioned  well,  half  muscle  and  half  bone, 
Supplies  with  warm  activity  and  force 
A  mind  well  kxlged,  and  masculine  of  course. 
Hence  Liberty,  sweet  Liberty  inspires 
And  keeps  alive  his  fierce  but  noUe  fires. 
Patient  of  constitutianal  control, 
He  bears  it  with  meek  numliness  of  soul; 
But  if  Authority  grow  wanton,  wo 
To  him  that  treads  upon  his  finee-bom  toe; 
One  step  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  laws 
Fires  him  at  once  in  Freedom's  glorious  cause. 
Thus  proud  Prerogative,  not  much  revered, 
Is  seldom  felt,  though  sometimes  seen  and  heard; 
And  in  his  cage,  like  parrot  fine  and  gay, 
Is  kept  to  strut,  look  big,  and  talk  away. 
Born  in  a  climate  softer  far  than  ours, 
Not  fimned,  likens,  with  such  Herculean  powers, 
The  Frenchman,  easy,  debonair,  and 
Give  him  his  lass,  his  fiddle^  and  his 


Is  alwas  happy,  reign  whoever  may, 
And  laqghs  the  sense  of  misery  tax  away. 
He  drinks  hb  simple  beverage  with  a  gust; 
And,  feasting  on  an  onion  and  a  crust, 
We  never  fed  th'  alacrity  and  joy 
With  which  he  shouts  and  carols  Vive  la  Roif 
Filled  with  as  much  true  merriment  and  glee. 
As  if  he  heard  his  king  say — Slave,  be  free. 

Thus  hap|Aness  depends,  as  Nature  shows, 
Less  on  exterior  things  than  most  suppose, 
Vigilant  over  all  that  he  has  made, 
Rind  Providence  attends  with  gracious  aid; 
Bids  equity  throughout  lus  works  prevail. 
And  weighs  the  nations  in  an  even  scale; 
He  can  encourage  Slavery  to  a  snule. 
And  fill  vnth  discontent  a  British  isle. 

A.  Freeman,  and  slave  then,  if  the  case  be  such^ 
Stand  on  a  level;  and  you  prove  too  much: 

If  all  men  indiscriminately  share 
His  festering  power,  and  tutelary  care, 
As  well  be  yoked  by  Dcspotieon's  hand, 
As  dwell  at  large  in  Britain's  chartered  land. 

B.  No.    Freedom  has  a  thousand  charms  Xa 
show, 

That  slaves,  howe'cr  contented,  never  know. 
The  mind  -attains  beneath  her  happy  reign. 
The  growth,  that  Nature  meant  she  diould  attain; 
The  varied  fields  of  science,  ever  new. 
Opening  and  wider  opening  on  her  view. 
She  ventures  onward  with  a  prosperous  force, 
While  no  base  fear  impedes  her  in  her  course. 
Religion,  richest  favour  of  the  skies. 
Stands  most  revealed  befere  the  freeman's  eyes; 
No  shades  of  superstition  blot  the  day. 
Liberty  chases  all  that  gloom  away: 
The  soul  emancipated,  unopprest, 
Free  to  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  the  best. 
Learns  much;  and  to  a  thousand  listening  mindb 
Conmiunicates  with  joy  the  good  she  finds: 
Courage  in  arms,  and  ever  prompt  to  show 
His  manly  forehead  to  the  fiercest  foe; 
Glorious  in  war,  but  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
His  spirits  rising  as  his  toils  increase. 
Guards  well  what  arts  and  industry  have  won, 
And  Freedom  claims  him  for  her  first-bom  son. 
Slaves  fight  for  what  were  better  cast  away — 
The  chains  that  binds  them,  and  a  tyrant's  swi^* 
But  they  that  fight  for  freedom,  undertake 
The  noblest  cause  mankind  can  have  at  stake; 
Religion,  virtue,  troth,  whatever  we  call 
A  blessing — freedom  is  the  pledge  of  alL 
O  Libertyl  the  prisoner's pleasiBg dream. 
The  poet's  muse,  his  passkm,  and  his  theme; 
Genius  is  thine,  and  thou  art  Fancy's  nurse: 
Lost  without  th'  eimobling  powers  of  verse; 
Heroic  song  firom  thy  free  touch  acquires 
Its  clearest  tone,  the  rapture  it  inspires: 
Place  me  where  Winter  breathes  his  keenesl  av, 
And  I  wiU  sing,  if  Liberty  be  there; 
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And  I  win  ang  at  Libeity's  dear  feet, 

In  Afioc*!  torrid  dime,  or  India'i  fierceit  hMt 

A.  Sing  where  yoQ  please;  in  mich  a  came  I 
grant 

An  English  poet's  privilege  to  rant; 
fiut  is  not  Fieedoin — at  least  is  not  ours 
Too  apt  to  play  the  wanton  with  her  powers, 
Griow  freakish,  and,  o'erleaping  every  moond, 
Spread  anarchy  and  terror  all  aroondl 

B.  Agreed,    fiut  would  you  sell  or  slay  yoor 
bom 

For  bounding  and  curveting  in  his  coursel 
Or  if,  when  ridden  with  a  careless  rein. 
He  break  away,  and  seek  the  distant  plain  1 
No.    His  high  mettle,  under  good  control, 
Grivw  him  Olympic  speed,  and  shoots  him  to  the 
goaL 

Let  disdpline  employ  her  wholesome  arts; 
Let  magistrates  alert  perform  their  parts; 
Nf4  skulk  or  put  on  a  prudential  mask. 
As  if  their  duty  were  a  desperate  task; 
Let  active  laws  apply  the  needful  curb, 
To  guard  the  peace  that  Riot  would  disturb; 
And  Liberty,  preserved  from  wild  excess, 
Shall  raise  no  feuds  for  armies  to  suppre«. 
When  Tumult  lately  burst  his  prison-door, 
And  set  plebeian  thousands  in  a  roar; 
When  he  usurped  Authority's  just  place 
And  dared  to  look  his  master  in  the  face 
When  the  rude  rabble's  watch-word  was — De- 

rtroy, 
And  blazing  London  seemed  a  second  Troy; 
Liberty  blushed  and  hung  her  drooping  head, 
fieheJd  their  progress  with  the  deepest  dread; 
Blushed,  that  effects  like  these  she  should  pro- 
duce, 
Worse  than  the  deeds  of  galley-«laves  br<^  loose. 
She  loses  in  such  storms  her  very  name. 
And  fierce  Licentiousness  should  bear  the  blame. 

Incomparable  gem!  thy  worth  untold; 
Cheap  though  blood-bought,  and  thrown  away 

when  sold; 
May  no  foes  ravish  thee,  and  no  &lse  friend 
Betray  thee,  while  professing  to  defend ! 
Prize  it,  ye  ministers;  ye  monarchs,  spare; 
Ye  Patriots,  guard  it  with  a  miser's  care. 

A.  Patriots,  alas!  the  few  that  have  been  found 
Whero  most  they  flourish,  upon  English  ground. 
The  country's  need  have  scantily  supplied, 

And  the  last  left  the  scene,  when  Chatham  died. 

B.  Not  soothe  virtue  still  adorns  our  age, 
Though  the  chief  actor  died  upon  the  stage. 
In  him  Demosthenes  was  heard  again; 
Liberty  taught  him  her  Athenian  strain; 
She  clothed  him  with  authority  and  awe, 
Spoke  from  his  lips,  and  in  his  looks  gave  law. 
His  qieech,  his  form,  his  action,  frill  (^  grace, 
And  all  his  country  beaming  in  his  feoe, 


He  stood,  as  some  inimituKLi  hs^ 

Would  strive  to  make  a  Paul  or  TuUy  ataxsd. 

No  sycophant  or  slave,  that  dared  oppose 

Her  sacred  cause,  but  trembled  when  he  rase; 

And  every  venal  stickler  for  the  yoke 

Felt  himself  crushed  at  the  fint  word  he  qioka 

Such  men  are  raised  to  station  and  ooinnuuid| 
When  Providence  means  mercy  to  a  land, 
He  speaks,  and  they  appear;  to  him  they  owe 
SkiU  to  direct,  and  strength  to  strike  the  blow; 
To  manage  with  address,  to  seixe  with  power 
The  crisis  of  a  dark  decisive  hour; 
So  Gideon  earned  a  victory  not  his  own; 
Subserviency  his  praise,  and  that  alone. 

Poor  England!  thou  ait  a  devoted  deer. 
Beset  with  every  ill  but  that  of  fear. 
The  nations  hunt;  all  mark  thee  for  a  prey; 
They  swarm  around  thee,  and  thou  stand'it  at 

bay, 
Undaunted  still,  though  wearied  and  perplexed; 
Once  Chatham  saved  thee ;  but  who  saves  thee  neztl 
Alas!  the  tide  of  pleasure  sweeps  along 
All,  that  should  be  the  boast  of  British  song. 
'Tis  not  the  wreath,  that  once  adorned  thy  biow, 
The  prize  of  happier  times,  will  serve  thee  now 
Our  ancestry,  a  gallant,  chieftain  race, 
Patterns  of  every  virtue,  every  grace, 
Confessed  aGrod;  they  kneeled  before  theyfo«^iil| 
And  praised  him  in  the  victories  he  wrought. 
Now  from  the  dust  of  andcnt  days  bring  forth 
Their  sober  zeal,  integrity,  and  worth; 
Courage,  ungraced  by  these,  affronts  the  skie^ 
Is  but  the  fire  without  the  sacrifice. 
The  stream,  that  feeds  the  wellspring  of  theheut 
Not  more  invigorates  life's  noblest  part, 
Than  virtue  quickens,  vrith  a  warmth  divine, 
The  powers,  that  Sin  has  brought  to  a  decline. 

A.  Th'  inestimable  Elstimate  of  Brown 
Rose  like  a  paper  kite,  and  charmed  the  town; 
But  measures,  planned  and  executed  well, 
Shifted  the  wind  that  raised  it,  and  it  fell. 

He  trod  the  very  self-same  ground  you  tread, 
And  victory  refUted  ail  he  said. 

B.  And  yet  his  judgment  was  not  framed  \ 
Its  error,  if  it  erred,  was  merely  this^ 
He  thought  the  dying  hour  already  come. 
And  a  complete  recovery  struck  him  dumb. 

But  that  efteminacy,  folly,  lust, 
Enervate  and  enfeeble,  and  needs  must ; 
And  that  a  nation  shamefully  debased. 
Will  be  despised  and  trampled  on  at  last, 
Unless  sweet  Penitence  her  powers  renew; 
Is  truth,  if  history  itself  be  true. 
There  is  a  time,  and  Justice  marks  the  date, 
For  long-forbearing  Clemency  to  wait; 
That  hour  elapsed,  the  incurable  revolt 
Is  punished,  uid  down  comes  the  thunderbolt. 
If  Mercy  then  put  by  the  threat'ning  blow. 
Must  she  perfonn  the  same  kind  office  now  7* 
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May  she!  and,  if  offended  HeaTen  be  idll 
Accemible,  and  prajer  prayail,  she  wilL 
'TIS  not,  howerer,  inscrfence  and  noise, 
The  tempest  of  tnmultnaTy  joys, 
Nor  is  it  yet  despondence  and  dismay 
Win  win  her  visits,  or  engajgre  her  sUy; 
Prayer  only,  and  the  penitential  tear, 
Can  call  her  smiling  down,  and  fix  her  here. 

But  when  a  country  (one  that  I  could  name) 
In  prostitution  sinks  the  sense  of  shame : 
When  infamous  Venality,  grown  bold. 
Writes  on  his  bosom,  to  be  let  or  sold  ; 
When  Perjury,  that  Heaven-defying  vice, 
Sells  oaths  by  tale,  and  at  the  lowest  price; 
Stamps  Grod's  own  name  upon  a  lie  just  made, 
To  turn  a  penny  in  the  way  of  trade; 
When  Avarice  starves  (and  never  hides  his  &ce) 
Two  or  three  millions  oif  the  human  race. 
And  not  a  tongue  inquires,  how,  where,  or  when, 
Though  ooDscience  will  have  twinges  now  and 

then; 
When  profanation  of  the  sacred  cause 
In  all  its  parts,  times,  ministry,  and  laws. 
Bespeaks  a  land,  once  Christian,  fallen  and  lost, 
In  all,  that  wars  against  the  title  most; 
What  follows  next  kt  cities  of  great  name, 
And  regions  long  since  desolate  proclaim. 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  ancient  Rome, 
Speak  to  the  present  time,  and  times  to  come; 
They  cry  aloud,  in  every  careless  ear, 
Stop,  while  ye  may;  suspend  your  mad  career; 
O  kam  firom  our  example  and  our  late, 
Learn  wisdom  and  repentance,  ere  too  late. 

Not  only  Vice  disposes  and  prepares 
The  mind,  that  slumbers  sweetly  in  her  snares, 
To  stoop  to  Tjrranny's  usurped  command, 
And  bend  her  polished  neck  beneath  his  hand, 
(A  dire  effect,  by  one  of  Nature's  laws, 
Unchangeably  connected  with  its  cause;) 
But  Providence  himself  will  intervene, 
To  throw  his  dark  displeasure  o'er  the  scene. 
An  are  his  instruments;  each  form  of  war. 
What  bums  at  home,  or  threatens  horn  afiur. 
Nature  in  arms,  her  elements  at  strife. 
The  storms,  that  overset  the  joys  of  life, 
Are  but  the  rods  to  scourge  a  guilty  land. 
And  wast^  at  the  bidding  of  his  hand. 
He  gives  miB  wor^  and  Mutiny  soon  roars 
In  aU  her  gates,  and  shakes  her  distant  shoras ; 
The  standards  oi  aU  nations  are  unfurled ; 
She  has  one  foe,  and  that  one  foe  the  worid: 
And,  if  he  doom  that  people  with  a  frown, 
And  marie  them  with  a  seal  of  wrath  pressed  down. 
Obduracy  takes  place;  calloos  and  tough, 
The  reprobated  race  grows  judgment-proof: 
Earth  shakes  beneath  them,  and  Heaven  imis 

above; 
But  nothing  scales  them  tan  the  comwtbejlove. 
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To  the  lascivious  pipe  and  wanton  song, 
That  chaim  down  fear,  they  frolic  it  along, 
With  mad  rapidity  and  unconcern, 
Down  to  the  gul^  from  which  is  no  return. 
They  trust  in  navies,  and  their  navies  feil — 
Clod's  curse  can  cast  away  ten  thousand  sail! 
They  trust  in  armies,  and  their  courage  dies; 
In  wisdom,  wealth,  in  fortune,  and  in  lies; 
But  aU  they  trust  in  withers,  as  it  must. 
When  He  commands,  in  whcHU  they  place  no  trust. 
Vengeance  at  last  pours  down  upon  their  coast 
A  long  despised,  but  now  victorious  host; 
Tyranny  sends  the  chain  that  must  abridge 
The  noble  sweep  of  aU  their  privilege; 
Grives  liberty  the  last,  the  mortal  shock; 
Slips  the  slave's  coUar  on,  and  sniqis  the  lock. 

A.  Such  lofty  strains  embellish  what  you  teach; 
Mean  you  to  prophesy,  or  but  to  preach  t 

B.  I  know  the  mind,  that  feek  indeed  the  fizo 
The  muse  imparts,  and  can  command  the  lyre. 
Acts  with  a  force,  and  kindles  with  a  zeal, 
YHiate'er  the  theme,  that  others  never  feeL 

If  human  woes  her  soft  attention  claim, 

A  tender  sympathy  pervades  the  frame ; 

She  pours  a  sensibility  divine 

Along  the  nerve  of  every  feeling  line. 

But  if  a  deed,  not  tamely  to  be  borne. 

Fire  indignation  and  a  sense  of  scorn. 

The  strings  are  swept  with  a  power,  so  loud. 

The  storm  of  music  shakes  the  «\f*on^gM  crowd. 

So,  when  remote  futurity  is  brought 

Before  the  keen  inquiry  of  her  thought, 

A  terribk  sagacity  inferma 

The  poet's  heart;  he  koks  to  distant  storms; 

He  hears  the  thunder  ere  the  tempest  kwezs; 

And,   armed  with  strength  surpassing  human 

powers, 
Sdzes  events  as  3ret  unknown  to  man. 
And  darts  his  soul  into  the  dawning  plan. 
Hence,  in  a  Roman  mouth,  the  graceful  name 
Of  prophet  and  of  poet  was  the  same; 
Hence  British  poets  too  the  priesthood  shared, 
And  every  halkwed  druid  was  a  bard. 
But  no  prophetk  fires  to  me  belongs 
I  play  with  syllables,  and  sport  in  song. 

A,  At  Westminster,  where  httk  poets  strive 
To  set  a  distich  upon  six  and  five, 
Where  discipline  helps  th'  opening  buds  of 
And  makes  hk  pupOs  proud  with  silver  pence, 
I  was  a  poet  too;  but  modem  taste 
Is  so  refined,  and  delicate,  and  chaste. 
That  verK,  whatever  fire  the  fency  waiins. 
Without  a  creamy  smoothness  has  no  charms. 
Thus,  aU  success  depending  on  an  ear. 
And  thinking  I  might  purchase  it  too  dear. 
If  sentiment  weie  sacrificed  to  sound. 
And  truth  cut  short  to  make  a  period  round, 
I  judged  a  man  of  sense  oould  scarce  do  wotmi 
Than  OHF' in  tilt  mornHknos  of 
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B.  Thm  nputatioii  ii  a  spur  to  wit, 
And  some  wits  flag  through  fear  of  loaing  it 
Give  me  the  line  that  pbughs  its  itatdy  coune 
Like  a  proud  swan,  conquering  the  stream  by  iotet, 
That,  like  some  cottage  beauty,  stcikea  the  heait, 
duite  unindebted  to  the  tiickB  of  art 
When  Labour  and  when  Dullneai,  club  in  hand, 
Like  the  two  figures  at  St  Dunetan'a  stand, 
Beating  alternately,  in  measured  time, 
The  clock-work  tintinabulimi  of  rhyme, 
Exact  and  regular  the  sounds  will  be; 
But  such  mere  quarter-strokes  are  not  lor  me. 

From  him,  who  rears  a  poem  lank  and  long. 
To  him  who  strains  his  all  into  a  song; 
Perhaps  some  bonny  Caledonian  air, 
All  birks  and  braes,  though  he  was  never  there; 
Or,  having  whelped  a  prologue  with  great  pains; 
Feels  himself  spent,  and  fumbles  for  his  brains; 
A  prologue  inteidashed  with  many  a  strokfr^ 
An  art  contrived  to  advertise  a  joke, 
So  that  the  jest  is  dearly  to  be  seen, 
Not  in  the  words — ^but  in  the  gap  between : 
Manner  is  all  in  all,  whate'er  Lb  writ, 
The  substitute  for  genius,  sense,  and  wit. 

To  dally  much  with  subjects  mean  and  low 
Proves  that  the  mind  is  weak,  or  makes  it  so. 
Neglected  talents  rust  into  decay, 
And  every  effort  ends  in  pushpin  play. 
The  man,  that  means  success,  should  soar  above 
A  soldier's  feather,  or  a  lady's  glove; 
Else,  summoning  the  muse  to  such  a  theme, 
The  fruit  of  all  her  hibour  is  whipped  cream. 
As  if  an  eagle  flew  aloft,  and  then — 
Stooped  from  its  highest  pitch  to  pounce  a  wren. 
As  if  the  poet,  purposing  to  wed. 
Should  carve  hmiself  a  wife  in  gingerbread. 

Ages  elapsed  ere  Homer's  lamp  appeared, 
And  ages  ere  the  Mantuan  swan  was  heard. 
To  carry  nature  lengths  unknown  before, 
To  give  a  Milton  birth,  asked  ages  more. 
Thus  Grenius  rose  and  set  at  ordered  times, 
And  shot  a  dayspring  into  distant  climes, 
Ennobling  every  region  that  he  chose ; 
He  sunk  in  Greece,  in  Italy  he  rose: 
And  tedious  yearaof  Grothic  darkness  past, 
Emerged,  all  splendour,  in  our  isle  at  last. 
Thus  lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main. 
Then  show  far  off  their  shining  plumes  again. 

A.  Is  genius  only  found  in  epic  Uyn  1 
Prove  tnis,  and  forfeit  all  pretence  to  praise. 
Make  their  heroic  powers  your  own  at  once. 
Or  candidly  confess  yourself  a  dunce. 

B.  These  were  the  chief:  each  interval  of  night 
Was  graced  with  many  an  undulating  light 

In  less  illustrious  bards  his  beauty  shone 
A  mfteor,  or  a  star;  in  these  the  sun. 

The  nightingale  may  daim  the  topmost  hough, 
Wlule  the  poor  gmdiopper  OMiat  diiip  bdow. 


Like  him  unnnticfd,  I,  and  such  as  I, 
Spread  little  wings,  and  rather  skip  than  ily; 
Perched  on  the  meagre  produce  of  the  land, 
An  ell  or  two  of  prospect  we  command; 
But  never  peep  beyond  the  thorny  bound 
Or  oaken  fence,  that  hems  the  paddock  roviiL 

In  Eden,  ere  yet  innocence  oi  heart 
Had  foded,  poetiy  was  not  an  art : 
Language,  ahove  all  teacliing,  or,  if  taught. 
Only  by  gratitude  and  glowing  thought, 
Elegant  as  simplicity,  and  warm 
As  ecstacy,  unmanaclcd  by  form ; 
Not  prompted,  as  in  our  degenerate  days, 
;  By  low  ambition  and  the  thirst  of  praise ; 
Was  natural  as  is  the  flowing  stream, 
And  yet  magnificent.    A  God  the  theme  ? 
That  theme  on  earth  exhausted,  though  above 
'Tis  found  as  everlasting  as  his  love. 
Man  lavished  all  his  thoughts  on  human  things 
The  feats  of  heroes,  and  the  wrath  of  kings; 
But  still,  while  Virtue  kindled  his  delight. 
The  song  was  moral,  and  so  far  was  right. 
'Twas  thus,  till  Luxury  seduced  the  mind 
To  joys  less  innocent,  as  less  refined ; 
Then  genius  danced  a  bacchanal ;  he  crowned 
The  brimming  goblet,  seized  the  thyrsus,  bound 
His  brows  with  ivy,  rushed  into  the  field 
Of  wild  imagination,  and  there  reeled. 
The  victim  of  his  own  lascinous  fires, 
And  dizzy  with  deliglit,  profaned  the  sacred  vHw^ 
Anacreon,  Horace  played  in  Greece  and  Rome 
This  bedlam  part ;  and  others  nearer  home. 
When  Cromwell  fought  for  power,  and  whib  he 

reigned 
The  proud  protector  of  the  power  he  gained, 
Religion,  harsh,  intolerant,  austere. 
Parent  of  manners  Uke  herself  severe. 
Drew  a  rough  copy  of  the  Christian  fiice, 
Without  the  smile,  the  sweetness,  or  the  grace ; 
The  dark  and  sullen  humour  of  the  time 
Judged  every  effort  of  the  muse  a  crime ; 
Verse,  in  the  finest  mould  of  fancy  cast, 
Was  lumber  in  an  age  so  void  of  taste: 
But  when  the  Second  Charles  assumed  the  ewmj, 
And  arts  revived  beneath  a  softer  day; 
Then,  like  a  bow  long  forced  into  a  curve, 
The  mind,  released  from  too  constrained  a  nennB^ 
Flew  to  its  first  porition  vrith  a  spring, 
That  made  the  vaulted  roofs  of  pleasure  ring. 
His  court,  the  dissolute  and  hateful  school 
Of  Wantonness,  where  vice  was  taught  by  lule^ 
Swarmed  with  a  scribbling  herd,  as  deep  inlaid 
With  brutal  lust  as  ever  Circe  made. 
From  theae  a  long  succession,  in  the  rage 
Of  rank  obscenity,  debauched  their  age ; 
Nor  ccaned,  tUl,  ever  anxious  to  redress 
The  abuses  of  her  sacred  charge,  the  piesi^ 
The  muse  instructed  a  well-nurtured  train 
Of  abler  votaries  to  deanae  the  itain. 
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And  claim  the  palm  ibr  purity  of  aoo^, 
That  Lewdness  had  unupedaiid  worn  lo  loQg. 
Then  decent  Pleajwntry  and  iteiMng  Qmatf 
That  neither  gave,  nor  wouJkl  endure  offimee, 
Whipped  out  of  sight,  with  satire  just  and  kcon, 
The  puppy  pack,  that  bad  defiled  the  scene. 

In  fipont  of  these  came  Addison.    In  him 
Humour  in  holiday  and  foghtly  trim, 
Sublimity  and  Attic  taste  combined, 
To  polish,  furnish,  and  delight  the  mmd. 
Then  Pope,  as  harmony  itself  exact. 
In  verse  well  disciplined,  complete,  compact, 
Gave  viitae  and  morality  a  grace. 
That,  quite  eclipsing  Pleasure's  painted  face, 
levied  a  tax  of  wonder  and  applause, 
Even  on  the  fools  that  trampled  on  their  laws. 
But  he  (his  musical  finesse  was  such, 
So  nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch) 
Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art ; 
And  every  warbler  has  his  tune  by  heart. 
Nature  imparting  her  satiric  gift. 
Her  serious  mirth,  to  Arbuthnot  and  Swift, 
With  droU  sobriety  they  raised  a  smile 
At  Folly's  cost,  themselves  unmoved  the  whUe. 
That  constellation  set,  the  world  in  vain 
Must  hope  to  look  upon  their  like  again. 

A.  Are  we  then  l^t — B.  Not  wholly  in  the  dark; 
Wit  now  and  then,  struck  smartly,  showsa  qiaxk, 
Sufficient  to  redeem  the  modem  race 
From  total  night  and  absolute  disgrace. 
While  servile  trick  and  imitative  knack 
Confine  the  million  in  the  beaten  track. 
Perhaps  some  Conner,  who  disdains  the  road, 
Snufis  up  the  wind,  and  fiings  himself  abroad. 

Contemporaries  all  surpassed,  see  one ; 
Short  his  career  indeed,  but  ably  run ; 
Churchill,  himself  unconscious  of  his  powexi, 
In  penury  consumed  his  idle  hours; 
And,  like  a  scattered  seed  at  random  sown, 
Was  left  to  spring  by  vigour  of  his  own. 
Lifted  at  length,  by  dignity  of  thought 
And  dint  of  genius,  to  an  affluent  lot. 
He  laid  his  head  in  Luxury's  soft  lap, 
And  took,  too  often,  there  his  easy  nap. 
If  brighter  beams  than  all  he  threw  not  finth, 
'Twas  negligenoe  in  him,  not  want  of  worth. 
Surly,  and  riovenly,  and  boU,  and  coarw, 
Too  pioad  jfor  art,  and  trusting  in  mere  ibrae, 
Spendthrift  aUke  of  money  and  of  wit, 
AJways  at  speed,  and  never  drawing  bit, 
He  stxnck  the  lyre  in  such  a  careless  mood, 
And  so  disdained  the  rales  he  understood, 
The  lauid  seemed  to  wait  on  his  command, 
He  snatched  it  rudely  firom  the  Muses'  hand. 
Nature  exerting  an  unwearied  power. 
Forms,  opens,  and  gives  scent  to  eveiry  flonrar; 
Spreads  the  ftesh  ^srduxe  of  the  fields^  and  leftdi 
The  dancing  Nakda  tluoqg)!  tha  dm^ 


She  fills  profuse  ten  tiwnsand  fittie  thnata 

With  music,  modulating  aU  their  notes; 

And  charms  the  woodland  scenes^  and  wild*  on* 

known, 
With  artless  airs  and  eoneerts  of  her  ovm: 
But  seldom  (as  if  fearftd  of  expense) 
Vouchsafes  to  man  a  poef  s  just  jMTtrnne 
Fervency,  freedom,  flueooy  of  thought, 
Harmony,  strength,  woids  exquisitely  mi^} 
Fancy,  that,  firom  the  bow  that  spaiM  the  sky, 
Brings  odours,  dipped  in  Heaven,  that  never  die; 
A  soul  exalted  above  Earth,  a  mind 
Skilled  in  the  characters  that  form  mankind ; 
And,  as  the  Sun  in  rising  beauty  drcst. 
Looks  to  the  westward  firom  the  dappled  east. 
And  marks,  whatever  clouds  may  interpose, 
Ere  yet  his  race  begins,  its  glorious  clwe ; 
An  eye  like  his  to  catch  the  distant  goal ; 
Or,  ere  the  wheels  of  verse  begin  to  roll. 
Like  his  to  shed  illuminating  rays 
On  every  scene  and  subject  it  surveys : 
Thus  graced,  the  man  asserts  a  poet's  name, 
And  the  world  cheerfully  admits  the  rlnim 
Pity  Religion  has  so  seldom  found 
A  skilful  guide  into  poetic  ground ! 
The  flowers  would  spring  where'er  she  deigned  ta 

stray, 
And  every  muse  attend  her  in  her  way. 
Virtue  indeed  meets  many  a  rhyming  firiend, 
And  many  a  compliment  politely  penned; 
But  unattired  in  that  becoming  vest 
Religion  weaves  for  her,  and  half  undrcst, 
Stands  in  the  desert,  shivering  and  forlorn^ 
A  wintxy  figure,  like  a  withered  thorn. 
The  shelves  are  fiill,  all  other  themes  are  sped; 
Hackneyed  and  worn  to  the  la^  flimsy  thjread, 
Satire  has  long  »nce  done  his  best ;  and  curst 
And  loathsome  Ribaldry  has  done  his  worst ; 
Fancy  has  sported  all  her  powers  away 
In  tales,  in  trifles,  and  in  diildren's  play ; 
And  'tis  the  sad  complaint,  and  almost  true, 
Whate'er  we  write,  we  bring  forth  nothing  new. 
'Twere  new  indeed  to  see  a  bard  all  fire, 
Touched  with  a  coal  finom  Heaven,  assume  Qm 

lyre, 
And  tell  the  world,  stOl  kindling  as  he  sung. 
With  more  than  mortal  music  on  his  tongue, 
That  He,  who  died  below,  and  reigns  above, 
Inspires  the  song,  and  that  his  name  is  Love. 

For,  after  all,  if  merely  to  beguile. 
By  flowing  numbers  and  a  flowery  stye. 
The  tsdium  that  the  lazy  rich  endure. 
Which  now  and  then  sweet  poetry  may  cutbj 
Or,  if  to  see  the  name  of  idle  self. 
Stamped  <hi  the  well-bound  quarto,  grace  the  sb^ 
To  float  a  bubble  on  the  breath  of  Fame, 
Prompt  his  endeavour  and  engage  his  aim, 
Debased  to  servile  purposes  of  pride, 
How  aie  th«  powen  flfgenitts  inifapplkdt 


k 


The  gift,  wfaoM  office  u  the  Giiver'i  pnuae, 
To tnce  him  in  hie  woid,  his  worka,  hie  wajel 
Thea  epieed  the  nch  dieeovery,  and  invite 
>fanlrinH  fo  ihare  in  the  divine  delight ; 
Diilorted  fiom  ite  nee  and  joat  design. 
To  make  the  pitifnl  poeeeeeor  ehine, 
To  iwmhaef,  at  the  Ibd-freqaented  fur 
Of  vanitj,  a  wreath  fiir  aelf  to  wear, 
le  profcnatinnof  thebaaeetkind — 
Proof  of  a  trifling  and  a  worthleee  mmd, 
A.  Hail,  Stemhold,  then!  and  Hopkins,  hail! 
B.  Amen. 


If  flattery,  fiiUy,  hist,  empkij  the  pen; 

If  aerimonj,  sUnder,  and  abuse, 

Give  it  a  charge  to  bUcken  and  traduce; 

Though  Butler's  wit,  Pc^'s  numbers.  Prior's  eaea^ 

With  all  that  &ncy  can  invent  to  please, 

Adorn  the  polished  periods  as  they  &I1, 

One  madrigal  of  theirs  is  worth  them  all. 

A.  'T  would  thin  the  ranks  of  the  poetic  tribe, 
To  dash  the  pen  through  all  that  you  proscribe. 

B.  No  matter — we  could  shift  when  they  wen 
not; 

And  should,  no  doubt,  if  they  were  all  forgot. 


fffir  ^ofltenK  of  Srror. 
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Sixo,  muse,  (if  such  a  theme,  so  dark,  so  long. 
May  find  a  mose  to  grace  it  with  a  song,) 
By  what  unseen  and  unsuspected  arts 
The  serpent  Ejrror  twines  round  human  hearts; 
Tell  where  she  lurks,  beneath  what  flowery  shades, 
That  not  a  giimpae  of  genuine  light  pervades, 
The  paimMms,  black,  insinuating  worm 
Cttrrfisfinj  conceals  her  loathsome  form. 
Take,  if  ye  can,  ye  careless  and  supine, 
Coaneel  and  caution  firom  a  voice  like  mine! 
Trutlsif  that  the  theorist  could  never  reach, 
A»l  observation  taught  me,  I  would  teach. 

Not  all,  whose  eloquence  the  &ncy  fills, 
Mmks]  as  the  chime  of  tinkling  riUs, 
Weak  to  perform,  though  mighty  to  pretend, 
Can  tnct  her  mazy  windings  to  their  end; 
Pbeeni  the  fraud  beneath  the  specious  lure, 
Peeveal  the  danger,  or  prescribe  the  cure. 
TW  dear  harangue,  and  cold  as  it  Is  clear, 
Falb  iipotific  oo  the  listless  ear; 
like  qi^eksilver,  the  riietoric  th^  display, 
ShtiMS  as  it  nms,  but  grasped  at  slips  away. 

Plaeed  fiir  Us  trial  on  tUs  bustling  stage, 
FuMB  thougfatleas  youth  to  ruminating  age, 
PWe  io  his  wiO  to  choose  or  to  refuse, 
Ifaa  nay  improve  the  crisis,  or  abuse; 
CSbe  oo  the  fatafist's  unrighteous  plan, 
0ejle  what  bar  amenable  were  man? 
With  fwogfat  in  charge,  he  could  betray  no  trust; 
J^,  If  he  60,  would  fidl  becanse  he  must; 
If  I^srve  rrwaid  him,  or  if  Vengeance  strike, 
Hk  tMrnuprnte  m  both  unjust  alike. 
Hfttee  authority  within  his  breast 
Piliiyi  every  thoofht,  word,  action,  to  the  test; 
^fjfttUKi  bifli  or  prompts,  approves  faun  t^  fiestndns, 
,irie  PaMon,  takes  the  reins. 

If  and  Consnenoe  fincm  wftlibiy 
SBT^AlMtain  from  lio! 
iMirilshiiderffe, 


While,  all  his  purposes  and  steps  to  guard. 
Peace  follows  Virtue  as  its  sure  reward; 
And  Pleasure  brings  as  surely  in  her  train 
Remorse,  and  Sorrow,  and  Vindictive  Pain. 

Man,  thus  endued  with  an  elective  voice. 
Must  be  supplied  with  objects  of  his  choice; 
Where'er  he  turns,  enjoyment  and  delight, 
Or  present,  or  in  prospect,  meet  his  sight ; 
Those  open  on  the  spot  their  honeyed  store 
These  call  him  loudly  to  pursuit  of  mora 
His  unexhausted  mine  the  sordid  vice 
Avarice  shows,  and  virtue  \»  the  price. 
Her  various  motives  his  ambition  raise — 
Power,  pomp,  and  splendour,  and  the  thirst  of 

praise; 
There  beauty  woos  him  with  expanded  arms; 
E'en  Bacchanalian  madness  has  its  charms. 

Nor  these  alone,  whose  pleasures  less  refined. 
Might  well  alarm  the  most  unguarded  mind. 
Seek  to  supplant  his  inexperienced  youth, 
Or  lead  him  devious  from  the  path  of  truth; 
Hourly  allurements  on  his  passions  press, 
Safe  in  themselves,  but  dangerous  in  th'  exoean 

Hark!  how  it  floats  upon  the  dewy  air! 
O  what  a  dying,  d3ring  close  was  there! 
'Tis  harmony  from  yon  sequestered  bower. 
Sweet  harmony  that  soothes  the  midnight  hour  I 
LfOng  ere  the  charioteer  of  day  had  run 
His  morning  course,  th'  enchantment  was  begun 
And  he  shall  gild  yon  mountain's  height  again. 
Ere  yet  the  pleasing  toil  becomes  a  pain. 

Is  this  the  rugged  path,  the  steep  ascent. 
That  Virtue  points  tol  Can  a  life  thus  spent 
Lead  to  the  Miss  die  promises  tho  wise. 
Detach  the  soul  from  earth,  and  speed  her  to  the 

skiesi 
Ye  devotees  to  your  adored  employ, 
Enthwiasts,  drunk  with  an  uxureal  joy, 
Love  makes  the  muflc  of  the  blest  above, 
He0MB%  hHBMBJr  ii  QBiveBMl  love: 
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And  earthly  ioiiiif]s,tho*  sweet  and  weU  oooibined, 
And  lenient  as  soft  opiates  to  the  mind, 
Leave  Vice  and  FoUy  unsubdued  behind. 

Gray  dawn  appears;  the  sportsman  and  his  train 
Speckle  the  bosom  of  the  distant  plain ; 
'Tis  he,  the  Nimrod  of  the  neighbouring  lairs;  * 
Save  that  his  scent  is  less  acute  than  theirs; 
For  persevering  chase,  and  headlong  leaps, 
True  beagle  as  the  staunchest  hound  he  keeps. 
Charged  with  the  folly  of  his  life's  mad  scene, 
He  takes  offence,  and  wonders  what  you  mean; 
The  joy  the  danger  and  the  toil  o'erpaya — 
'Tis  exercise,  and  health,  and  length  of  days. 
Again  impetuous  to  the  field  he  fiies; 
Leaps  every  fence  but  one,  there  falls  and  dies; 
Like  a  slain  deer,  the  tumbrel  brings  him  home, 
Unmissed  but  by  his  dogs  and  by  his  groom. 

Ye  clergy,  while  your  orbit  is  your  pl^ce, 
Lights  of  the  world,  and  stars  of  human  race; 
But  if  eccentric  ye  forsake  your  sphere, 
Prodigies  ominous,  and  viewed  with  fear; 
The  comet's  baneful  influence  is  a  dream; 
Yours,  real  and  pernicious  in  th'  extreme. 
What  then! — are  appetites  and  lusts  laid  down, 
With  the  same  ease  tliat  man  puts  on  his  gown? 
Win  Avarice  and  concupiscence  give  place, 
Charmed  by  the  sounds — ^Your  Reverence,  or  Your 

Grace  1 
No.     But  Ws  own  engagement  binds  him  fast ; 
Or,  if  it  does  not,  brands  him  to  the  last, 
What  atheists  call  him — a  designing  knave, 
A  mere  church  juggler,  hypocrite,  and  slave. 
Oh,  laugh  or  mourn  with  me  the  rueful  jest, 
A  cassocked  huntsman,  and  a  fiddling  priest ! 
He  from  Italian  songsters  takes  his  cue: 
Set  Paul  to  music,  he  shall  quote  him  too. 
He  takes  the  field,  the  master  of  the  pack 
Cries— Well  done,  saint!  and  claps  him  on  the 

back. 
Is  this  the  path  of  sanctity  1  Is  this 
To  stand  a  waymark  in  the  road  to  bliss  ? 
Himself  a  wanderer  fi?om  the  narrow  way, 
His  silly  sheep,  what  wonder  if  they  stray  1 
Go,  cast  your  orders  at  your  bishop's  feet, 
Send  your  dishonoured  gown  to  Monmouth-street ! 
The  sacred  function  in  your  hands  is  made- 
Sad  privilege!  no  function,  but  a  trade! 

Ocdduus  is  a  pastor  of  renown. 
When  he  has  prayed  and  preached  the  sabbath 

down, 
With  wire  and  catgut  he  concludes  the  day, 
Cluavering  and  semiquavering  care  away 
The  full  concerto  swells  upon  your  ear; 
All  elbows  shake.    Look  in,  and  you  would  swear 
The  Babylonian  tyrant  with  a  nod 
Had  summoned  them  to  serve  his  golden  god. 
So  well  that  thought  th' employment  seems  to  suit, 
Psalteiy  aad  sackbut,  dukiiner  and  flute. 


Ofie!  'tis  evangelical  and  pure: 
Observe  each  &ce,  how  soberand  demure  * 
Elcstacy  sets  her  stamp  on  every  mien; 
Chins  fallen,  and  not  an  eye-ball  to  be  seen. 
Still  I  insist,  though  music  heretofore 
Has  charmed  me  much,  (not  e'en  Ocdduus  dkv*,) 
Love,  joy,  and  peace,  make  harmony  more  meet 
For  sabbath  evenings,  and  perhaps  as  sweet 

Will  not  the  sickliest  sheep  of  every  flock 
Resort  to  this  example  as  a  rock ; 
There  stand,  and  justify  the  foul  abuse 
Of  sabbath-hours  with  plausible  excuse  1 
If  apostolic  gravity  be  firce 
To  play  the  fool  on  Sundays,  why  not  wel 
If  he  the  tinkling  harpsichord  regards 
As  inofTensive,  what  offence  in  cards  1 
Strike  up  the  fiddles,  let  us  all  be  gay, 
Laymen  have  leave  to  dance,  if  parsons  play. 

Oh  Italy!— Thy  sabbaths  will  be  soon 
Our  sabbaths,  closed  with  mummery  and  buflbon. 
Preaching  and  pranks  will  share  the  motley  scenvj. 
Ours  parcelled  out,  as  thine  have  ever  been, 
God's  worship  and  the  mountebank  between. 
What  says  the  prophet  1    Let  that  day  be  blest 
With  holiness  and  consecrated  rest. 
Pastime  and  business  both  it  should  exclude, 
And  bar  the  door  the  moment  they  intrude* 
Nobly  distinguished  above  all  the  six 
By  deeds,  in  wliich  the  worid  must  never  mix. 
Hear  liim  again.     He  calls  it  a  delight, 
A  day  of  luxury  observed  aright, 
Wlien  the  glad  soul  is  made  Heaven's  wclcomo 

guest, 
Sits  banqueting,  and  God  provides  the  feast. 
But  triflcrs  are  engaged  and  can  not  come; 
Ttieir  answer  to  the  call  is — Not  at  home, 

O  tlie  dear  pleasures  of  the  velvet  plain, 
The  painted  tablets,  dealt  and  dealt  again! 
Cards  with  what  rapture,  and  the  polished  die, 
The  yawning  chasm  of  indolence  supply ! 
Then  to  the  dance,  and  make  the  sober  moon 
Witness  of  joys  that  shun  the  sight  of  noon. 
Blame,  cynic,  if  you  can,  quadrille  or  ball, 
The  snug  close  party,  or  the  splendid  hall, 
Where  night,  down-stooping  from  her  ebon  throo*, 
Views  constellations  brighter  than  her  own. 
'Tis  innocent,  and  harmless,  and  i efined, 
The  balm  of  care,  Elysium  of  the  mind. 
Innocent!  Oh,  if  venerabks  Time 
Slain  at  the  foot  of  Pleasure  be  no  crime, 
Then,  with  his  silver  beard  and  magic  wand, 
Let  Comus  rise  archbishop  of  the  land; 
Let  him  your  rubric  and  your  feasts  prescribe, 
Grand  metropolitan  of  all  the  tribe. 

Of  manners  rough,  and  coarse  athletic  cast, 
The  rank  debauch  suits  Ckxiio's  filthy  taste. 
RufiUus,  exquisitely  formed  by  rule, 
Not  of  the  moral  but  the  dancing  school. 


Wooden  at  Clodb's  ibIliM,  in  a  tooe 

Ai  tragical,  as  others  at  his  own. 

He  can  not  drink  Awe  bottles,  bilk  the  score, 

Then  kill  a  constable,  and  drink  fire  more; 

But  he  can  draw  a  pattern,  make  a  taxi, 

And  has  the  ladies'  etiquette  by  heart. 

Go,  fool;  and,  arm  in  arm  with  Ckxlio,  plead 

Your  cause  before  a  bar  you  little  dread; 

But  know,  the  law  that  bids  the  drunkard  die, 

Is  fio"  too  just  to  pass  the  trider  by. 

Both  baby-featured,  and  of  infant  size, 

Viewed  from  a  distance,  and  with  heedless  eyes, 

Folly  and  Innocence  are  so  alike, 

The  difierence,  though  essential,  faik  to  strike. 

Yet  Folly  ever  has  a  vacant  stare, 

A  simpering  countenance,  and  a  trifling  air; 

But  Innocence,  sedate,  serene,  erect, 

Delights  us,  by  engaging  our  respect. 

Man,  Nature's  guest  by  invitation  sweet, 

Receives  from  her  both  appetite  and  treat; 

But,  if  he  play  the  glutton  and  exceed. 

His  benefactress  blushes  at  the  deed; 

For  Nature,  nice,  as  liberal  to  dispense, 

Made  nothing  but  a  brute  the  slave  of  sense. 

Daniel  ate  pulse  by  choice — example  rare! 

Heaven  blessed  the  youth,  and  made  him  fresh  and 

fair. 
Gorgonius  sits,  alnlominous  and  wan. 
Like  a  fat  squab  upon  a  Chinese  fan: 
He  snuffs  far  off  th'  anticipated  joy ; 
Turtle  and  ven'son  all  his  thoughts  employ; 
Prepares  for  meals  as  jockeys  take  a  sweat, 
Oh,  nauseous! — an  emetic  for  a  whet! 
Will  Providence  o'erlook  the  wasted  good  1 
Temperance  were  no  virtue  if  he  could. 

That  pleasures,  therefore,  or  what  such  we  call. 
Are  hurtful,  is  a  truth  confessed  by  all; 
And  some,  that  seem  to  threaten  virtue  less, 
Still  hurtful  in  th'  abuse,  or  by  th'  excess. 

Isanan  then  only  for  his  torment  placed 
The  centre  of  delights  he  may  not  taste ; 
Like  fabled  Tantalus,  condemned  to  hear 
The  precious  stream  still  purling  in  his  ear. 
Lip-deep  in  what  he  longs  for,  and  yet  curst 
With  prohibition,  and  perpetual  thirst  1 
No,  wrangler — destitute  of  shame  and  sense 
The  precept,  that  enjoms  him  abstinence, 
Forbids  him  none  but  the  licentious  joy, 
Whose  fruit,  though  fair,  trmj>t8  only  to  destroy. 
Remorse,  the  fatal  egg  by  Pleasure  laid 
In  every  bosom  where  her  nest  is  made. 
Hatched  by  the  beams  of  Truth,  denies  him  rest, 
And  proves  a  ragin«^  scorpion  in  his  breast. 
No  pleasure?     Ar^  domestic  comforts  dcadl 
Are  all  the  nameless  swwts  of  friendship  fled ; 
lias  time  worn  out,  or  lanliion  put  to  shame, 
Good  sense,  good   health,  good   conscience,  and 
Toodfainel 


AH  these  bebng  to  Tirtue,  and  ail  prove, 
That  virtus  has  a  title  to  your  love. 
Have  you  no  toneh  of  pity,  that  the  poor 
Stand  starved  at  your  inhospitable  door  1 
Or  if  yourself  too  scantOy  supplied 
Need  help,  let  honest  industry  provide. 
Earn,  if  you  want ;  if  you  abound,  impart : 
These  both  are  pleasures  to  the  feeling  heart. 
No  pleasure  7     Has  some  sickly  eastern  waM« 
Sent  us  a  wind  to  parch  us  at  a  blast  1 
Can  British  Paradise  no  scenes  afford 
To  please  her  sated  and  indiiferent  lord  1 
Are  sweet  philosophy's  enjoyments  run 
Cluite  to  the  lees  1    And  has  religion  none  1 
Brutes  capable  would  tell  you  'tis  a  lie, 
And  judge  you  from  the  kennel  and  the  stye. 
Delights  like  these,  ye  sensual  and  profane, 
Ye  are  bid,  begged,  besought  to  entertain ; 
Called  to  these  crystal  streams,  do  ye  turn  ofl 
Obscene  to  swill  and  swallow  at  a  trough  1 
Envy  the  beast  then,  on  whom  Heaven  bestows 
Your  pleasures,  with  no  curses  in  the  close. 

Pleasure  admitted  in  imdue  degree 
Enslaves  the  will,  nor  leaves  the  judgment  free. 
'Tis  not  alone  the  grape's  enticing  juice 
Unnerves  the  moral  powers,  and  mars  their  use ; 
Ambition,  avarice,  and  the  lust  of  fame. 
And  woman,  lovely  woman,  does  the  same. 
The  heart,  surrendered  to  the  ruling  power 
Of  some  ungoverned  passion  every  hour. 
Finds  by  degrees  the  truths,  that  once  bore  sway, 
And  all  their  deep  impressions,  wear  away ; 
So  coin  grows  smooth,  in  trafHc  current  passed, 
Till  Cssar's  image  is  efl'aced  at  last. 

The  breach,  tho'  small  at  first,  soon  opening 
In  rushes  folly  with  a  full-moon  tide, 
Then  welcome  errors  of  whatever  size. 
To  justify  it  by  a  thousand  lies. 
As  creeping  ivy  clings  to  wood  or  stone, 
And  hides  the  ruin  that  it  feeds  upon. 
So  sophistry  cleaves  close  to  and  protects 
Sin's  rotten  trunk,  concealing  its  defects. 
Mortals,  whose  pleasures  are  their  only  care, 
First  wi^  to  be  imposed  on,  and  then  are. 
And,  lest  the  fulsome  artifice  should  fail. 
Themselves  will  liide  its  coarseness  with  a  veil 
Not  more  industrious  are  the  ju»t  and  true. 
To  give  to  Virtue  what  is  Virtue's  due — 
The  praise  of  wisdom,  comeliness,  and  worth. 
And  call  her  charms  to  public  notice  forth — 
Than  Vice's  mean  and  disincrenuous  race. 
To  hide  the  shocking  features  of  her  face. 
Her  form  with  dress  and  lotion  they  rc[)air ; 
Then  kiss  their  idol,  and  pronounce  her  fair 

The  Svicred  implcaicnt  I  now  em])loy 
Might  prove  a  mischief,  or  at  best  a  toy ; 
A  trifle,  if  it  move  but  to  amuse ; 
But,  if  to  wrong  the  judgment  and  abuM, 
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Worse  than  a  poniaid  in  the  baaeat  hand. 
It  flaliB  at  once  the  morala  of  a  hudd. 

Yc  wiitefB  of  what  none  with  aafety  reads, 
Footing  it  in  the  dance  that  Fancy  Jeada; 
Ye  novelists,  who  mar  what  ye  would  mend, 
SniveUing  and  drivelling  f(dly  withont  end ; 
Whose  correeponding  misMs  fill  the  ream, 
With  sentimental  frippery  and  dream, 
Caught  in  a  delicate  soft  silken  net 
By  some  lewd  eari,  or  rakehell  baionet : 
Ye  pimps,  who,  under  virtue's  fair  pretence, 
Steal  to  the  closet  of  young  innocence, 
And  teach  her,  unexperienced  yet  and  green, 
To  scribble  as  you  scribbled  at  fifteen ; 
Who  kindling  a  combustion  of  desire, 
With  some  cold  moral  think  to  quench  the  fire ; 
Though  all  your  engineering  proves  in  vain, 
The  dribbling  stream  ne'er  puts  it  out  again : 
O  that  a  verse  had  pon^r,  and  could  command 
Far,  far  away  these  flesh-fiies  of  the  land ; 
Who  fasten  without  mercy  on  the  fair, 
And  suck,  and  leave  a  craring  maggot  there ! 
Howe'er  disguised  the  inflammatory  talc. 
And  covered  with  a  fine-spun  specbus  veil ; 
Such  writers,  and  such  readers,  owe  the  gust 
And  relish  of  their  pleasure  all  to  lust 

But  the  muse,  eagle-pinioned,  has  in  view 
A  quarry  more  important  still  than  you ; 
Down,  down  the  wind  she  svrims,  and  sails  away, 
Now  stoops  upon  it,  and  now  grasps  the  prey. 

Petronius !  all  the  muses  weep  for  thee ; 
But  every  tear  shall  scald  thy  memory : 
The  graces  too,  while  Virtue  at  their  shrine 
Lay  bleeding  under  that  soft  hand  of  thine. 
Felt  each  a  mortal  stab  in  her  own  breast. 
Abhorred  the  sacrifice,  and  cursed  the  priest. 
Thou  polished  and  high-finished  foe  to  truth, 
Graybeard  corrupter  of  our  listening  youth, 
To  purge  and  skim  away  the  filth  of  vice, 
That  so  refined  it  might  the  more  entice. 
Then  pour  it  on  the  morals  of  thy  son  *, 
To  taint  his  heart,  was  worthy  of  thine  own ! 
Now,  whUe  the  poison  all  high  life  pervades. 
Write,  if  thou  canst,  one  letter  from  the  shades; 
One,  and  one  only,  charged  with  deep  regret. 
That  thy  worse  part,  thy  principles,  live  yet: 
One  sad  epistle  thence  may  cure  mankind 
Of  the  plague  spread  by  btinoies  left  behind. 

*Tis  granted,  and  no  plainer  truth  appears, 
Our  most  important  are  our  earliest  years ; 
The  mind,  impressible  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  copies  what  she  hears  and  sees. 
And  through  life's  labyrinth  holds  fast  the  clew 
That  Education  gives  her,  false  or  true. 
Plants  raised  with  tenderness  are  seldom  strong; 
Man's  coltish  disposition  asks  the  thong; 
And  without  discipline,  the  favourite  child. 
Like  a  neglected  forester,  runs  wild. 


But  we,  as  if  good  qualities  would  grow 
Spontaneous,  take  but  little  pains  to  sow ; 
We  give  some  Latin,  and  a  smatch  oi  Greeks 
Teach  him  to  fence  and  figure  twice  a  week; 
And  having  done,  we  think,  the  best  we  can, 
Praise  his  proficiency,  and  dub  him  man. 

From  school  to  Cam  or  Isis,  and  thence  home; 
And  thence  with  all  convenient  speed  to  Rome, 
With  reverend  tutor  clad  in  habit  lay, 
To  tease  for  cash,  and  quarrel  with  all  day ; 
With  memorandum-book  for  every  town, 
And  every  post,  and  where  the  chaise  broke  down, 
His  stock,  a  few  French  phrases  got  by  heart, 
With  much  to  learn,  but  nothing  to  impart; 
The  youth  obedient  to  his  sire's  commands, 
Sets  off  a  wanderer  into  foreign  lands. 
Surprised  at  all  they  meet,  the  gosUng  pair, 
With  awkward  gait,stretclicd  neck,  and  silly  star^ 
Discover  huge  cathedrals  built  with  stone, 
And  steeples  towering  high  much  like  our  own; 
But  show  peculiar  light  by  many  a  grin, 
At  popish  practices  observed  within. 

Ere  long,  some  bovring,  smirking,  smart  abb6 
Remarks  two  loiterers  that  have  lost  tlieir  way; 
And  being  always  primed  with  poliiesse 
For  men  of  their  ap{)earanoe  and  address. 
With  much  compassion  undertakes  the  task, 
To  tell  them  more  than  they  have  wit  to  ask; 
Points  to  inscriptions  wheresoc'er  they  tread. 
Such  as,  when  legible,  were  never  read. 
But,  being  cankered  now  and  half  worn  out, 
Craze  antiquarian  brains  with  endless  doubt; 
Some  headless  hero,  or  some  Caesar  show»* 
Defective  only  in  his  Roman  nose; 
Exhibits  elevations,  drawings,  plans. 
Models  of  Hcrculanean  pots  and  pans ; 
And  seDs  them  medals,  which,  if  neither  rare 
Nor  ancient,  will  be  so,  preserved  with  care. 

Strange  the  recital!  from  whatever  cause 
His  great  improvement  and  new  light  he  drawi, 
The  squire,  once  bashful,  is  shamefaced  no  moie, 
But  teems  with  powen  he  never  felt  before: 
Whether  increased  momentum,  and  the  force. 
With  which  from  dime  to  clime  he  sped  his  count, 
(As  axles  sometimes  kindle  as  they  go) 
Chafed  him,  and  brought  dull  nature  to  a  gtow 
Or  whether  clearer  skies  and  softer  air. 
That  make  Italian  flowere  so  sweet  and  foir, 
Freshening  his  lazy  spirits  as  he  ran, 
Unfolded  genially  and  spread  the  man; 
Returning  he  proclaims  by  many  a  grace. 
By  shrugs  and  strange  contortions  of  his  foca, 
How  much  a  dimce,  that  has  been  sent  to  Toan^ 
Excels  a  dunce,  that  has  been  kept  at  home. 

Accomplishments  have  taken  virtue's  place, 
And  wisdom  falls  before  exterior  grace: 
We  slight  the  precious  kernel  of  the  stone, 
And  toil  to  polish  its  rough  coat  alone 
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A  jiut  deportment,  maimen  graced  with  ea», 
Oegant  phraae,  and  figure  formed  to  pleaae, 
Are  qualitiefl,  that  seem  to  comprehend 
Whatever  parents,  guardians,  schoob  intend; 
Hence  an  unfurnished  and  a  listless  mind, 
Though  busy,  trifiing;  empty,  though  refined; 
Hence  all  that  interferes,  and  dares  to  clash 
With  indolence  and  luxury,  is  trash: 
While  learning,  once  the  man's  exclusive  pride, 
Seems  verging  fast  tovrards  the  female  side. 
Learning  itself,  received  into  a  mind 
By  nature  weak,  or  viciously  inclined, 
Serves  but  to  lead  philosophers  astray. 
Where  children  would  with  ease  discern  the  way, 
And  of  all  arts  sagacious  dupes  invent. 
To  cheat  themselves  and  gain  the  world's  assent, 
The  worst  is — Scripture  warped  from  its  intent 
The  carriage  bowls  along,  and  all  are  pleased 
If  Tom  be  sober,  and  the  wheels  well  greased; 
But  if  the  rogue  have  gone  a  cup  too  far, 
Licft  out  his  linchpin,  or  forgot  his  tar, 
It  suffers  interruption  and  delay. 
And  meets  with  hindrance  in  the  smoothest  way. 
When  some  hypothesis,  absurd  and  vain. 
Has  filled  with  all  its  fumes  a  critic's  brain. 
The  text,  that  sorts  not  vrith  his  darling  whim, 
Though  plain  to  others,  is  obscure  to  him. 
The  win  made  subject  to  a  lawless  force. 
All  is  irregular  and  out  of  course; 
And  Judgment  drunk,  and  bribed  to  lose  his  way. 
Winks  hard,  and  talks  of  darkness  at  noonday. 

A  critic  on  the  sacred  book  should  be 
Candid  and  learned,  dispassionate  and  free: 
Free  from  the  wayward  bias  bigots  feel. 
From  fancy's  influence,  and  intemperate  zeal: 
But,  above  all,  (or  let  the  wretch  refrain. 
Nor  touch  the  page  he  can  not  but  profane,) 
Free  from  the  domineering  power  of  lust; 
A  lewd  interpreter  is  never  just 

How  shall  I  speak  thee,  or  thy  power  address, 
Thou  god  of  our  idolatry,  the  Press? 
By  thee  religion,  liberty,  and  laws, 
Exert  their  influence,  and  advance  their  cause; 
By  thee  worse  plagues  than  Pharaoh's  land  befel, 
Diffuse,  make  Earth  the  vestibule  of  Hell: 
Thou  fimntain,  at  which  drink  the  good  and  wise; 
Thou  ever-bubbling  spring  of  endless  lies; 
Like  Elden's  dread  probationary  tree, 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  from  thee. 
No  wild  enthusiast  ever  yet  could  rest. 
Till  half  mankind  were  like  himself  possessed. 
Philosophers,  who  darken  and  put  out 
Eternal  truth  by  everlasting  doubt; 
Church  quacks,  with  passions  under  no  command, 
Who  fill  the  world  with  doctrines  contraband, 
DtHCoverers  of  they  know  not  what,  confined 
Within  no  bounds— the  blind  that  lead  the  blind; 
To  streams  of  popular  opinion  drawn, 
Deposit  in  those  shallows  all  their  spawn. 


The  wriggling  fiy  soon  fill  the  creeks  around, 
P(Msoning  the  waters  where  their  swarms  abouniL 
Scorned  by  the  nobler  tenants  of  the  flood. 
Minnows  and  gudgeons  gorge  th'  unwhdsamefixML 
The  propagated  myriads  spread  so  fast. 
E'en  Lewenhoeck  himself  would  stand  aghast, 
Employed  to  calculate  th'  enormous  sum, 
And  own  his  crab-computing  powers  o'eroome. 
Is  this  hyperbole  1  The  world  well  known. 
Your  sober  thoughts  will  hardly  find  it  one. 

Fresh  confidence  the  spoculatiBt  takes 
From  every  hair-brained  proeelvte  he  makes; 
And  therefore  prints.     Himself  but  half  decdvvd, 
Till  others  have  the  soothing  tale  beheved. 
Hence  comment  after  comment,  spun  as  fine 
As  bloated  spiders  draw  the  flimsy  line: 
Hence  the  same  word,  that  bids  our  lusts  obey, 
Is  misapplied  to  sanctify  their  sway. 
If  stubborn  Greek  refuse  to*be  his  friend, 
Hebrew  or  Syriac  shall  be  forced  to  bend: 
If  languages  and  copies  all  cry,  No — 
Somebody  proved  it  centuries  ago. 
Like  trout  pursued,  the  critic  in  despair 
Darts  to  the  mud,  and  finds  his  safety  there. 
Women,  whom  custom  has  forbid  to  fly. 
The  scholar's  pitch  (the  scholar  best  luiows  why,) 
With  all  the  simple  and  unlettered  poor, 
Admire  his  learning,  and  almost  adore. 
Whoever  errs,  the  priest  can  ne'er  be  wrong, 
With  such  fine  words  familiar  to  his  tongue. 
Ye  ladies!  (for  indifferent  in  your  cause, 
I  should  deserve  to  forfeit  all  applause,) 
Whatever  shocks  or  gives  the  least  offence 
To  virtue,  delicacy,  truth,  or  sense. 
Try  the  criterion,  'tis  a  faithful  guide,) 
Nor  has,  nor  can  have.  Scripture  on  its  side. 

None  but  an  author  knows  an  author's  caren. 
Or  Fancy's  fondness  for  the  child  she  bears. 
Committed  once  into  the  public  arms. 
The  baby  seems  to  smile  with  added  charms. 
Like  something  precious  ventured  far  from  shoxOi 
'Tis  valued  for  the  danger's  sake  the  more. 
He  views  it  with  complacency  supreme. 
Solicits  kind  attention  to  his  dream; 
And  daily  more  enamoured  of  the  cheat. 
Kneels,  and  asks  heaven  to  bless  the  dear  deceit. 
So  one,  whose  story  serves  at  least  to  show 
Men  loved  their  own  productions  long  ago, 
Wooed  an  unfeeling  statue  for  his  wife, 
Nor  rested  till  the  gods  had  given  it  life. 
If  some  mere  driveller  suck  the  sugared  fib, 
One  that  still  needs  his  leading-string  and  bib. 
And  praise  his  genius,  he  is  soon  repaid 
In  praise  applied  to  the  same  part — his  head : 
For  'tis  a  rule  that  holds  for  ever  true, 
Grant  me  discernment,  and  I  grant  it  you. 

Patient  of  contradiction  as  a  child, 
Afiable,  humble,  diffident,  and  mild; 
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Such  WM  Sir  Iiaac,  and  such  Boyle  and  Locka: 
Your  blunderer  is  as  ituidy  as  a  rock. 
The  creature  is  so  eure  to  kick  and  Hie, 
A  muleteer's  the  man  to  set  him  right 
First  Appetite  enlists  him  Truth^s  sworn  foe. 
Then  obstinate  Self-will  confirms  him  so. 
Tell  him  he  wanders;  that  his  error  leads 
To  fiital  ills;  that,  though  the  path  he  treads 
Be  £k>wery,  and  he  sees  no  cause  of  fear, 
Death  and  the  pains  of  hell  attend  him  there: 
In  vain;  the  slave  of  arrogance  and  pride: 
He  has  no  hearing  on  the  prudent  side. 
His  still  refuted  quirks  he  still  repeats; 
New  raised  objections  with  new  quibbles  meets; 
Till  sinking  in  the  quicksand  he  defends, 
He  dies  disputing,  and  the  contest  ends — 
But  not  the  mischief;  they,  still  left  behind, 
Like  thistle-seeds,  are  sown  by  every  wind. 

Thus  men  go  wrong  with  an  ingenious  skill; 
Bend  the  straight  rule  to  their  own  crooked  will; 
And  with  a  clear  and  shining  lamp  supplied, 
First  put  it  out,  then  take  it  for  a  guide. 
Halting  on  crutches  of  unequal  size, 
One  leg  by  truth  supported,  one  by  lies; 
They  sidle  to  the  goal  with  awkward  pace, 
Secure  of  nothing — ^but  to  loose  the  race. 
Faults  in  the  life  breed  errors  in  the  brain. 
And  these  reciprocally  those  again. 
The  mind  and  conduct  mutually  imprint 
And  stamp  their  image  in  each  other's  mint: 
Each,  sire  and  dam,  of  an  infernal  race. 
Begetting  and  conceiving  all  that's  base. 
None  sends  his  arrow  to  the  mark  in  view, 
Whose  hand  is  feeble,  or  his  aim  untrue. 
For  though  ere  yet,  the  shaft  is  on  the  wing, 
Or  when  it  first  forsakes  th'  elastic  string, 
It  err  but  little  firom  the  intended  line. 
It  fiJls  at  last  far  wide  of  his  design : 
So  he  who  seeks  a  mansion  in  the  sky. 
Must  watch  his  purpose  with  a  steadfast  eye; 
That  prixe  belongs  to  none  but  the  sincere ; 
The  least  obUquity  is  fatal  here. 

With  cautious  taste  the  sweet  Circean  cup: 
He  that  sips  often,  at  last  drinks  it  up. 


Habits  are  soon  aasomed;  but  when  we  stiivte 
To  strip  them  off,  'tis  being  flayed  alive. 
Called  to  the  temple  of  impure  delight, 
He  that  abstains,  and  he  alone,  does  right 
If  a  with  wander  that  way,  call  it  home; 
He  cannot  long  be  safe  whose  wishes  roam. 
But,  if  you  pass  the  threshold  you  are  caught; 
Die  then,  if  power  Almighty  save  you  not. . 
There  hardening  by  degrees,  till  double  steeled, 
Take  leave  of  nature's  God,  and  Grod  revealed; 
Then  laugh  at  ail  you  trembled  at  before; 
And,  joining  the  free-thinker  s  brutal  roar, 
Swallow  the  two  grand  nostrums  they  dispense  i 
That  Scripture  lies,  and  blasphemy  is  sense: 
If  clemency  revolted  by  abuse 
Be  damnable,  then  damned  without  excuse. 

Some  dream  that  they  can  silence,  when  they 
wiU, 
The  storm  of  passbn,  and  say,  Peace,  be  at  ill; 
But  "  Thus/ar  and  no  further"  when  addressed 
To  the  wild  wave,  or  wilder  human  breast, 
Implies  authority  that  never  can. 
That  never  ought  to  be  the  lot  of  man. 

But,  muse  forbear;  long  flights  forbode  a  fiill; 
Strike  on  the  deep-toned  chord  the  sum  of  alL 

Hear  the  just  law — the  judgment  of  the  skies' 
He  that  hates  truth  shall  be  the  dupe  of  lies: 
And  he  that  tDill  be  cheated  to  the  last, 
Delusions  strong  as  Hell  shall  bind  him  fast 
But  if  the  wanderer  his  mistake  discern. 
Judge  his  own  ways,  and  sigh  for  a  return, 
Bewildered  once,  must  he  bewail  his  loss 
For  ever  and  for  evert  No— the  cross! 
There  and  there  only  (though  the  deL<t  rave, 
And  atheist,  if  earth  bear  so  base  a  slave;) 
There  and  there  only  b  the  power  to  save. 
There  no  delusive  hope  invites  despair; 
No  mockery  meets  you,  no  deception  there. 
The  spells  and  channs,  that  blinded  you  before, 
All  vanish  there,  and  fascinate  no  more. 

I  am  no  preacher,  let  this  hint  suffice — 
The  cross  once  seen  is  death  to  every  vice: 
Else  he  that  hung  there  sufiered  all  his  pain. 
Bled,  groaned,  and  agonized,  and  died,  in  vain. 
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MAN,  on  the  dubious  waves  of  error  tossed, 
His  ship  half-foundered,  and  his  compass  lost. 
Sees,  far  as  human  optics  may  command, 
A  sleeping  fog,  and  fancies  it  dry  land: 
Spreads  all  his  canvass,  every  sinew  plies; 
Pants  for  't,  aims  at  it,  enters  it,  and  dies! 
Then  fiurewell  all  Alf-satisfying  schemes. 
Bis  weU-built  systems,  philosophic  dreams; 


Deceitful  views  of  future  bliss  farewell' — 
He  reads  his  sentence  at  the  flames  of  Hell. 

Hard  lot  of  man — to  toil  for  the  reward 
Of  virtue,  and  yet  lose  it!  Wlicrcforc  hard] 
He  that  would  vein  the  race  must  guide  his  hor* 
Obedient  to  the  customs  of  the  couree; 
Else,  though  unequalled  to  the  goal  he  flies, 
A  meaner  than  himself  shall  gain  the  pri/i* 
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Grace  leach  the  right  way ;  if  you  chooee  the  wrong, 
Take  it  and  perish;  but  restrain  your  tongue; 
Charge  not,  with  light  sufficient,  and  left  free, 
Your  wilful  suicide  on  God's  decree. 

O  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man, 
Heaven's  easy,  artless,  unincumbered  plan ! 
No  meretricious  graces  to  beguile. 
No  clustenng  ornaments  to  clog  the  pile ; 
From  ostentation  as  from  weakness  free, 
It  stands  like  the  cerulean  arch  we  see. 
Majestic  in  its  own  simplicity. 
Inscribed  above  the  portal,  from  afar 
Conspicuous  as  the  brightness  of  a  star, 
Legible  only  by  the  light  they  giw, 
Stand  the  soul-quick'ning  words — Believeandlive. 
Too  many,  shocked  at  what  should  charm  them 

most 
Despire  the  pbin  du'ection,  and  are  lost. 
Heaven  on  such  terms !  (they  cry  with  proud  dis- 
dain,) 
IncrediUe,  impossible,  and  vain ! — 
Rebel,  because  'tis  easy  to  obey ; 
And  scorn,  for  its  own  sake,  the  gracious  way. 
These  are  the  sober,  in  whose  cooler  brains 
Some  thought  of  immortality  remains ; 
The  rest,  too  busy  or  too  gay  to  wait 
On  the  sad  theme,  their  everlasting  state, 
.    Sport  for  a  day,  and  perish  in  a  night, 
The  foam  upon  the  waters  not  so  light. 

Who  judged  the  phariseel  What  odious  cause 
Exposed  hhn  to  the  vengeance  of  the  lawsl 
Had  he  seduced  a  Wivin,  wronged  a  friend, 
Or  stal)bed  a  man  to  serve  some  private  endl 
Was  blasphemy  his  sin  1  Or  did  he  stray 
From  the  strict  duties  of  the  sacred  dayl 
Sit  long  and  late  at  the  carousing  board? 
(Such  were  the  sins  ^ith  which  he  charged  his 

Lonl.) 
No— the  man's  morufs  were  exact,  what  then  1 
*Twas  his  ambition  to  be  seen  of  men ; 
Sis  virtues  were  his  pride ;  and  that  one  vice 
Made  all  his  virtues  gewgaws  of  no  price ; 
He  wore  th«»m  as  fine  trappings  for  a  show, 
A  pra3ring^  synagogue-frequenting  beau. 

The  self-applauding  bird,  the  peacock  see — 
Mark  what  a  sumptuous  pharisee  is  he ! 
Meridian  sun-beams  tempt  him  to  unfold 
His  radiant  glories,  azure,  green,  and  gold : 
He  treads  as  if,  some  solemn  music  near, 
His  measured  step  were  governed  by  his  car: 
And  seems  to  say — Ye  meaner  fowl,  give  place, 
I  am  all  8i)lendour,  dignity,  and  grace ! 

Not  so  the  pheasant  on  his  charms  presumes, 
Though  lie  too  has  a  glory  m  his  plumes. 
He,  Christian  hke,  retreats  with  modest  mien 
To  the  close  cofwe,  or  far-sequestered  green, 
And  shines  without  desiring  to  be  seen. 
The  pica  of  works,  as  arrogant  and  vain. 
Heaven  turns  irom  with  abhonenoe  and  disdain ; 


Not  moie  afiionted  by  avowed  neglect. 
Than  by  the  mere  dissembler's  feigned  !•■ 
What  is  all  righteousness  that  men devuci 
What — but  a  sordid  bargain  for  the  sk«cs1 
But  Christ  as  soon  would  abdicate  his  tHm, 
As  stoop  from  Heaven  to  sell  the  proud  a  thnma. 

His  dwelling  a  recess  in  some  rude  rock. 
Book,  beads,  and  maple  dish,  his  meagre  sto^* 
In  shirt  of  hair,  and  weeds  of  canvass,  dressedl. 
Girt  with  a  bell-rope  that  the  pope  has  bleased ; 
Adust  with  stripes  told  out  for  every  crime, 
And  sore  tormented  long  before  his  time ; 
His  prayer  preferred  to  saints  that  can  not  aid; 
His  praise  postponed,  and  never  to  be  paid ; 
See  the  sage  hermit,  by  mankind  admired, 
With  all  that  bigotry  adopts  inspired. 
Wearing  out  life  in  his  religious  whim. 
Till  his  religious  whimsy  wears  out  him. 
His  works,  his  abstinence,  his  zeal  allowed. 
You  think  him  humble — God  accounts  him  proaj, 
High  in  demand,  though  lowly  in  pretence, 
Of  all  his  conduct  tliis  the  genuine  sense — 
My  penitential  stripes,  my  streaming  blood. 
Have  purchased  Heaven  and  prove  my  title  good. 

Turn  Eastward  now,  and  Fancy  shall  apply 
To  your  weak  sight  her  telescopic  eye. 
The  bramin  kindles  on  his  own  bare  head 
The  sacred  fire,  self-torturing  his  trade; 
HLb  voluntary  pains,  severe  and  long, 
Would  give  a  barbarous  air  to  British  song ; 
No  grand  inquisitor  could  worse  invent. 
Than  he  contrives  to  sufifer,  well  content. 

Which  is  the  saintlier  worthy  of  the  twol 
Past  all  dispute,  yon  anchorite  say  you. 
Your  sentence  and  mine  differ.    What's  a  name* 
I  say  the  bramin  has  the  fairer  claim. 
If  sufferings,  Scripture  no  where  recommends, 
Devised  by  self  to  answer  selfish  ends. 
Give  saintship,  then  all  Europe  must  agree 
Ten  starveling  hermits  suffer  leas  than  he. 

The  truth  is  (if  the  truth  may  suit  your  ear, 
And  prejudice  have  left  a  passage  clear,) 
Pride  has  attained  its  most  luxuriant  growth. 
And  poisoned  every  virtue  in  them  both. 
Pride  may  be  pampered  wliile  the  flesh  grows  lean, 
Humility  may  ck>the  an  English  dean ; 
That  grace  was  Cowper's — his,  confessed  by  ail- 
Though  placed  in  golden  Durham's  second  stall. 
Not  all  the  plenty  of  a  bishop's  board. 
His  palace,  and  his  lackeys,  and  "  My  Lord," 
More  nourish  pride,  that  condescending  vice, 
Than  abstinence,  and  beggary,  and  lice ; 
It  thrives  in  misery,  and  abundant  grows : 
In  misery  fools  upon  themselves  impose. 

But  why  before  us  protestants  produce 
An  Indian  mystic,  or  a  French  recluse  1 
Their  sin  is  plain ;  but  what  hstfe  we  to  fear, 
Reformed  and  well  instructedl  You  shall  heax. 


\ 
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Yon  ancient pcude,  whose wilhefed  foatuwiihtfw 
She  might  be  young  eome  forty  yean  ago^ 
Her  elbows  ptnioned  eloae  upon  her  hipi| 
Her  head  erect,  her  fiin  upon  her  Hpa, 
Her  eye-browi  arched,  hat  eyes  both  gone  aftny 
To  watch  yon  amorous  ooupfe  in  their  play. 
With  bony  and  unkerchieied  neck  defies 
The  rude  indemency  of  wintry  skies, 
And  sails  with  lappet-head  and  minring  aifs 
Duly  at  clink  of  bdl  to  morning  prayers. 
To  thrift  and  parsimony  much  inclined, 
She  yet  allows  herself  that  boy  behind ; 
The  shivering  urchin,  bending  as  he  goes, 
With  slipshod  heels,  and  dewdrop  at  his  nose ; 
His  predecessor's  coat  advanced  to  wear, 
Which  futuro  pages  yet  are  doomed  to  share, 
Carries  her  Bible  tucked  beneath  his  arm, 
And  hides  his  hands  to  keep  his  fingers  warm. 

She,  half  an  angel  in  her  own  account, 
Doubts  not  neieafter  with  the  saints  to  mount, 
Though  not  a  grace  appears  on  strictest  search. 
But  that  she  fasts,  and  t7«m,  goes  to  church. 
Conscious  of  age,  she  recollects  her  youth. 
And  tells,  not  always  with  an  eye  to  truth, 
MTho  spanned  her  waist,  and  who,  where'er  he 

came, 
Scrawled  upon  glass  Miss  Bridget's  lovely  name; 
Who  stole  her  slipper,  filled  it  with  tokay, 
And  drank  the  little  bumper  every  day. 
Of  temper  as  envenomed  as  an  asp. 
Censorious,  and  her  every  word  a  wasp; 
In  faithful  memory  she  records  the  crimes, 
Or  real  or  fictitious,  of  the  times ; 
Laughs  at  the  reputations  she  has  torn, 
And  holds  them  dangling  at  arm's  length  in  seom. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  sanctimonious  pride, 
Of  malice  fed  while  flesh  is  mortified : 
Take,  Madam,  the  reward  of  all  your  prayers. 
Where  hermits  and  where  bramins  meet  with 

theirs ; 
Your  portion  is  with  them. — ^Nay,  never  frown, 
But,  if  you  please,  some  fathoms  lower  down. 

Artist  attend— your  brushes  and  your  paint — 
Produce  them — take  a  chair — now  draw  a  saint 
Oh  sorrowful  and  sad!  the  streaming  tears 
Channel  her  cheeks — a  Niobe  appears ! 
Is  this  a  saint  1  Throw  tints  and  all  away — 
True  piety  is  cheerful  as  the  day, 
Will  weep  indeed  and  heave  a  pitying  groan 
For  others'  woes,  but  smiles  upon  her  own. 

What  purpose  has  the  King  of  saints  in  viewl 
Wliy  falls  the  Grospel  like  a  gradous  dewl 
To  call  up  plenty  from  the  teeming  earth. 
Or  curse  the  desert  with  a  tenfold  dearth  1 
Is  it  that  Adam's  offspring  may  be  saved 
From  servile  fear,  <Nr  be  the  more  enslavedl 
To  loose  the  links  that  galled  matdund  before. 
Or  bind  them  fitfter  on,  and  add  still  morel 


The  fireobom  Christian  haano  dninsto  piofe, 
Or,  ifaohain,  thegddeo  oneoflove; 
No  fear  attends  to  quench  his  gkiwing  firea^ 
What  fear  he  feels,  hb  gratitude  in^Mns. 
Shall  he,  for  sudi  ddiveranoe  firedy  wrought, 
Recompense  ill  1  He  trembles  at  the  thought 
His  Master's  interest  and  his  own  combined, 
Prompt  every  movement  of  his  heart  and  mind : 
Thought,  word,  and  deed  his  liberty  evince, 
Hb  freedom  is  the  freedom  of  a  prince. 

Man's  obligations  infinite,  of  course 
His  life  should  prove  that  ho  percdves  their  feree; 
His  utmost  he  can  render  is  but  small — 
The  prindple  and  motive  all  in  all. 
You  have  two  servants — Tom,  an  arch,  dy  rogua. 
From  top  to  toe  the  Gcta  now  in  vogue, 
Grcntcel  in  figure,  easy  in  address, 
Moves  without  noise,  and  swifl  as  an  express. 
Reports  a  mesMge  with  a  pleasii^  gncC) 
Expert  in  all  the  duties  of  his  place; 
Say,  on  what  hinge  does  liis  obedience  movel 
Has  he  a  world  of  gratitude  and  love  1 
No,  not  a  spark — 'tis  all  mere  sharper's  play; 
He  likes  your  house,  your  housemaid  and  your 

pay; 
Reduce  hii  wages  or  get  rid  of  her, 
Tom  quits  you,  vrith — Your  most  obedient,  Sir. 

The  dinner  served,  Charles  takes  his  usud  stand, 
Watches  your  eye,  anticipates  command ; 
Sighs  if  perhaps  your  appetite  should  fail ; 
And,  if  he  but  suspects  a  frown,  turns  paie ; 
Consults  all  day  your  interest  and  your  ease. 
Richly  rewarded  if  he  can  but  please; 
And,  proud  to  make  his  firm  attachment  known, 
To  save  your  life  would  nobly  risk  his  own. 

Now  which  stands  highest  in  your  serious  thought? 
Charles,  without  doubt,  say  you — and  so  he  ought; 
One  act,  that  from  a  thankAil  heart  proceeds, 
Elxcels  ten  thousand  mercenary  deeds. 

Thus  Heaven  approves,  as  honest  and  sincere, 
The  work  of  generous  love  and  filid  fear ; 
But  with  averted  eyes  th'  omniscient  Judge 
Scorns  the  base  hireling,  and  the  davidi  drudge. 
Where  dwell  these  matchless  saints  1— dd  Curio 

cries. 
E'en  at  your  side,  Sir,  and  before  your  eyes. 
The  favoured  few — th'  enthusiasts  you  despise. 
And  pleased  at  heart,  because  on  holy  ground 
Sometimes  a  canting  hypocrite  is  found. 
Reproach  a  pe(^e  with  his  single  fell. 
And  cast  his  filthy  garment  at  them  alL 
Attend ! — an  apt  similitude  shall  snow, 
Whence  springs  the  conduct  that  offends  you  sa 

See  where  it  smokes  along  the  sounding  pldo. 
Blown  all  aslant,  a  driving,  dashing  rain. 
Peal  upon  peal  redoubling  all  around, 
Shakes  it  again  and  faster  to  the  ground ; 
Now  flashing  wide,  now  glancing  a»  in  play. 
Swift  beyond  thought  the  lightnings  dart  away 
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Ere  jet  it  came  the  traveller  urged  hia  ateed, 
And  hurried,  bat  with  rnifloooeaBfiil  apeed ; 
Nofw  drenched  throaghoat,  and  hopeleaa  of  hia  eaae, 
He  drope  the  lein,  and  kaveahim  to  hia  pace. 
Buppoae,  nnlookGd-for  in  a  aoene  ao  rode, 
Lcmg  hid  by  interpoeing  hill  or  wood, 
Some  mansion,  neat  and  elegantly  dreaaed, 
By  aome  kind  hospitable  heart  poeocaocd, 
Offer  him  warmth,  aecurity,  and  reat ; 
Think  with  what  pleasure,  safe  and  at  hia  eaae, 
He  hears  the  tempest  howling  in  the  trees ; 
What  gbwing  thanks  his  lips  and  heart  emplqyi 
While  danger  past  is  turned  to  present  joy. 
So  fiires  it  with  the  sinner,  when  he  feeds 
A  growing  dread  of  vengeance  at  his  heels : 
His  oonsdenoe,  like  a  glassy  lake  before, 
Lashed  into  foaming  waves,  begins  to  roar ; 
The  law  grown  clamorous,  though  silent  long, 
Arraigns  him — charges  him  with  every  wrcm^^ 
Asserts  the  rights  of  his  offended  Lord, 
And  death  or  restitution  is  the  word : 
The  last  impossible,  he  fears  the  first, 
And,  having  well  deserved,  expects  the  worst, 
Then  welcome  refuge,  and  a  peaceful  home ; 
Oh  for  a  ahelter  from  the  wrath  to  come ! 
Crush  me,  ye  rocks !  ye  falling  mountains  hide, 
Or  bury  me  in  ocean's  angry  tide. 
The  scrutiny  of  those  all  seeing  eyes 
I  dare  not — And  you  need  not,  Grod  replies; 
The  remedy  yon  want  I  freely  give : 
The  Book  shall  teach  you — ^read,  believe,  and  live ! 
"Tia  done— the  raging  storm  is  heard  no  more, 
Mercy  receives  him  on  her  peaceful  shore : 
And  Justice,  guardian  of  the  dread  command, 
Drops  the  red  vengeance  from  his  willing  hand. 
A  aoul  redeemed  demands  a  life  of  praise ; 
Hence  the  complexion  of  hb  future  days, 
Hence  a  demeanour  holy  and  unspecked. 
And  the  world's  hatred,  as  its  sure  efkct 

Some  lead  a  life  umblameable  and  just, 
Their  own  dear  virtue  their  unshaken  trust  ] 
They  never  sin— or  if  (as  all  offend) 
Some  trivial  alipe  their  daily  walk  attend, 
The  poor  are  near  at  hand,  the  charge  is  small, 
A  alight  gratuity  atones  for  all. 
For  though  the  pope  has  lost  his  interest  here, 
And  pardons  are  not  sold  as  once  they  were, 
1^0  papist  more  desirous  to  compound. 
Than  some  grave  sinners  upon  English  ground. 
That  plea  refuted,  other  quirks  they  seek — 
Mercy  is  infinite,  and  man  ia  weak ; 
The  future  shall  obliterate  the  past, 
And  Heaven  no  doubt  shall  be  their  home  at  last 

Come  then — a  still,  small  whisper  in  your  ear — 
He  has  no  hope  who  never  had  a  fear ; 
And  he  that  never  doubted  of  his  state. 
He  may  perhaps — perhaps  he  may — too  late. 

The  path  to  bliss  abounds  vrith  many  a  snare ; 
Learning  is  one,  and  wit,  however  rare. 


The  Frenchman,  fint  in  literary  (kme, 
(Mention  him  if  you  please.)  Voltaire  1 — ^Thei 
With  spirit,  genius,  ek)quenoe,  sai^hed, 
Lived  long,  wrote  much,  laughed  heartily. 
The  Scripture  was  his  jest-book,  whence  he  dnw 
Ban  mots  to  gall  the  Christian  and  the  Jew; 
An  infidel  in  health,  but  what  when  sick  1 
Oh— then  a  text  would  touch  him  at  the  quick: 
View  him  at  Paris  in  his  last  career. 
Surrounding  throngs  the  demi-god  revere ; 
Exalted  on  his  pedestal  of  pride. 
And  fumed  frankincense  on  every  side. 
He  begs  their  flattery  with  his  latest  breath. 
And  smothered  in  t  at  last,  is  praised  to  death. 

Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store ; 
Content  though  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  gay, 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day, 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night, 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light ; 
She,  fer  her  humble  s[)hero  by  nature  fit, 
(Has  little  understanding,  and  no  wit, 
Receives  no  praise ;  but,  though  her  lot  be  such, 
Toilsome  and  indigent)  she  renders  much ; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  tru»^ 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew ; 
And  in  that  charter  reads  with  sparkling  eyes 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 
Oh  happy  peasant !  Oh  unhappy  bard ! 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward ; 
He  praised  perhaps  fer  ages  yet  to  come, 
She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home : 
He  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  prefers, 
She  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 

^ot  many  wise,  rich,  noble,  or  profound 
In  science,  win  one  inch  of  heavenly  ground. 
And  is  it  not  a  mortifying  thought 
The  poor  should  gain  it,  and  the  rich  should  not  1 
No— ^e  voluptuaries,  who  ne'er  forget 
One  pleasure  lost,  lose  Heaven  without  regret ; 
Regret  would  rouse  them,  and  give  birth  to  prayer; 
Prayer  would  add  faith,  and  faith  would  fiix  them 
there. 

Not  that  the  Former  of  us  all,  in  this. 
Or  aught  he  does,  is  governed  by  caprice ; 
The  supporation  is  replete  with  sin, 
And  b^UB  the  brand  of  blasphemy  burnt  in. 
Not  so— the  silver  trumpet's  heavenly  call 
Sounds  for  the  poor,  but  sounds  alike  for  all : 
Kings  are  invited,  and  would  kings  obey, 
No  daves  on  earth  more  welcome  were  than  they : 
But  royalty,  nobiUty,  and  state, 
Are  such  a  dead  preponderating  weight, 
That  endless  bliss  (how  strange  soe'er  it  scrm) 
In  counterpoise,  flies  up  and  kicks  the  Iveara. 
'Tis  oi)en,  and  ye  can  not  enter — why  1 
Because  ye  will  not,  Conycrs  would  reply — 
And  he  says  much  that  many  may  dispute, 
And  cavil  at  with  ease,  but  none  refute. 
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O  bIcBBcd  effect  of  penniy  and  want; 
The  toed  sown  there  how  ¥igoioiui  ie  the  planll 
No  soil  like  poverty  for  growth  divine, 
As  leanest  land  supplies  the  richest  wine. 
Earth  gives  too  little,  giving  only  bread, 
To  nourish  p^i^;  ^  turn  the  weakest  head : 
To  them  the  sounding  jargon  of  the  schools 
Seems  what  it  is — a  cap  and  bells  for  foob : 
The  light  they  walked  by,  kindled  finom  above, 
Shows  them  the  shortest  way  to  life  and  kyve : 
They,  strangers  to  the  controversial  field, 
Where  deists,  alwa}^  foiled,  yet  scorn  to  yield, 
And  never  checked  by  what  impedes  the  wise, 
Believe,  rush  forward,  and  possess  the  prise. 

Envy,  ye  great,  the  dull  unlettered  small : 
Ye  have  much  cause  for  envy — but  not  all. 
We  boast  some  rich  ones  whom  the  Gospel  swayi, 
And  one  who  wears  a  coronet  and  prays ; 
Like  gleanings  of  an  olive-tree  they  show, 
Here  and  there  one  upon  the  topmost  bough. 

How  readily  upon  the  Grospel  plan, 
That  question  has  its  answer — ^What  b  man  1 
Sinful  and  weak,  in  every  sense  a  wretch ; 
An  instrument,  whose  chords  upon  the  stretch, 
And  strained  to  the  last  screw  that  he  can  bear, 
Yield  only  discord  in  his  Maker's  ear : 
Once  the  blest  residence  jf  truth  divine, 
Glorious  as  Solyma's  interior  shrine. 
Where,  in  his  own  oracular  abode, 
Dwelt  visibly  the  lightrcreating  Grod^ 
But  made  long  since,  like  Babylon  of  okl, 
A  den  of  mischiefo  never  to  be  told : 
And  she,  once  mistress  of  the  realms  around, 
Now  scattered  wide,  and  no  where  to  be  found, 
As  soon  shall  rise  and  reascend  the  throne. 
By  native  power  and  energy  her  own, 
Ab  Nature,  at  her  own  peculiar  cost. 
Restore  to  man  the  glories  he  has  lost. 
Gro— bid  the  winter  cease  to  chiU  the  year. 
Replace  the  wand'ring  comet  in  his  sphere, 
Then  boast  (but  wait  for  that  unhoped-for  hour) 
The  self-restoring  arm  of  human  power; 
But  what  is  man  in  his  own  proud  esteeml 
Hear  him — ^himself  the  poet  and  the  theme : 
A  monarch  clothed  with  majesty  and  awe, 
His  mind  his  kingdom,  and  his  will  his  law, 
Grace  in  his  mien,  and  glory  in  his  eyes. 
Supreme  on  earth,  and  worthy  of  the  skies, 
Strength  in  his  heart,  dominion  in  his  nod. 
And,  thunderbolts  excepted,  quite  a  God! 
So  sings  he,  charmed  with  his  own  mind  and  firnn. 
The  song  magnificent — the  theme  a  worml 
Himself  so  much  the  source  of  his  delight, 
His  Maker  has  no  beauty  in  his  sight 
See  where  he  sits,  contemplative  and  fixed. 
Pleasure  and  wonder  in  his  features  mixed, 
His  passions  tamed  and  all  at  his  control 
How  perfect  the  composure  of  his  soul! 
c  3 


Compbcenoj  has  bceathed  a  gentle  gale 
O'er  all  his  thoughts,  and  swelled  his  easy  sail : 
His  books  well  trimmed  and  in  the  gayest  styls^ 
Like  regimental  coxcombs,  rank  and  file, 
Adorn  his  intellects  as  well  as  shelves, 
Ajid  teach  him  notions  splendid  as  themselves: 
The  Bible  only  stands  neglected  there, 
Though  that  of  all  most  worthy  of  his  care; 
And,  like  an  infant  troublesome  awake. 
Is  left  to  sleep  for  peace  and  quiet's  sake. 

What  shall  the  man  deserve  of  humankind, 
Whose  happy  skill  and  industry  combined 
Shall  prove  (what  argument  could  never  yet) 
The  Bible  an  imposture  and  a  cheat  1 
The  praises  of  the  libertine  professed. 
The  worst  of  men,  and  curses  of  the  best 
Where  should  the  living,  weeping  o'er  his  woes; 
The  dying,  trembling  at  the  awful  dose; 
Where  the  betrayed,  forsaken,  and  oppressed, 
The  thousands  whom  the  world  forbids  to  rest; 
Where  should  they  find  (those  comforts  at  an  end 
The  Scripture  yields,)  or  hope  to  find,  a  friendl 
Sorrow  might  muse  herself  to  madness  then. 
And,  seeking  exile  from  the  sight  of  men. 
Bury  herself  in  solitude  profound, 
G^w  frantic  with  her  pangs,  and  bite  the  ground 
Thus  often  Unbelief,  grown  sick  of  life. 
Flies  to  the  tempting  pool,  or  felon  knife. 
The  jury  meet,  the  coroner  is  short, 
And  lunacy  the  verdict  of  the  court : 
Reverse  the  sentence,  let  the  truth  be  known, 
Such  lunacy  is  ignorance  alone; 
They  knew  not,  what  some  bishops  may  not  knoWj 
That  Scripture  is  the  only  cure  of  wo; 
That  fiekl  of  promise,  how  it  flings  abroad 
Its  odour  o'er  the  Christian's  thorny  road! 
The  soul,  reposing  on  assured  relief. 
Feels  herself  happy  amidst  all  her  grie^ 
Forgets  her  labour  as  she  toils  along. 
Weeps  teara  of  joy,  and  bursts  into  a  song. 

But  the  same  word,  that,  like  the  polished  shaic 
Ploughs  up  the  roots  of  a  believer's  care. 
Kills  too  the  flow'ry  weeds,  v^ere'er  they  grow, 
That  bind  the  sinner's  Bacchanalian  brow. 
Oh  that  unwelcome  voice  of  heavenly  bve, 
Sad  messenger  of  mercy  firom  above! 
How  does  it  grate  upon  his  thankless  ear. 
Crippling  his  pleasures  with  the  cramp  of  feai! 
His  will  and  judgment  at  continual  strife. 
That  civil  war  imbitten  all  his  life: 
In  vain  he  points  his  powen  against  the  skies, 
In  vain  he  closes  or  averts  his  ejres, 
Truth  will  intrude— ehe  bids hbn  yet  beware; 
And  shakes  the  sceptic  in  the  sccvner's  chair. 

Though  various  foes  against  the  trath  cnmbiti^, 
Pride  above  all  opposes  her  design; 
Pride,  of  a  growth  superior  to  tlie  rat. 
The  subtlest  serpent  with  the  loftiest  crest. 
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Swclln  at  Um  thought,  and,  kindling  into  ngs, 
Would  hw  the  cherub  Mercy  from  theatage. 

Ana  18  the  soul  indeed  so  loat? — aha  oriea, 
Fallen  from  her  glory,  and  too  weak  to  xiaal 
Torpid  and  dull  beneath  a  froaen  lone, 
Has  ehe  no  spark  that  may  be  deemed  her  ownl 
Grant  her  indebted  to  what  zealots  call 
Grace  undeserved,  yet  surely  not  £x  all — 
Some  beams  of  rectitude  she  yetdisplays. 
Some  love  of  virtue,  and  some  power  to  praise; 
Can  lift  herself  above  corporeal  things. 
And,  soaring  on  her  own  unborrowed  wings, 
Possess  herself  of  all  that's  good  or  true. 
Assert  the  skies,  and  vindicate  her  due. 
Past  indiscretion  is  a  venial  crime, 
And  if  the  youth,  unmellowed  yet  by  time, 
Bora  on  his  branch,  luxuriant  then  and  rude, 
Fruitg  of  a  blighted  size,  austere  and  crude, 
Maturer  years  shall  happier  stores  produce, 
And  meliorate  the  well-concocted  juice. 
Then  conwinus  of  her  meritorious  zeal. 
To  justice  she  may  make  ner  ooid  appeal. 
And  leave  to  mercy,  with  a  tranquil  mind. 
The  worthless  and  unfruitful  of  mankind. 
Hear  then  how  mercy,  slighted  and  defied, 
Retorts  the  aflVont  against  the  crown  of  Pride. 

Pensh  the  virtue,  as  it  ought,  abhorred. 
And  the  fool  with  it,  who  insults  his  Lord. 
The  atonement,  a  Redeemer's  love  has  wrought, 
Is  not  for  you — the  righteous  need  it  not. 
Seest  thou  yon  harlot,  wooing  all  she  meets, 
The  worn-out  nuisance  of  the  public  streets. 
Herself  from  mom  to  night,  from  night  to  mom, 
Her  own  abhorrence,  and  as  much  your  scorn; 
The  gracious  shower,  unlimited  and  free, 
Shall  fall  on  her,  w^en  heaven  denies  it  thee. 
Of  all  that  wisdom  dictates,  this  the  drift, 
That  man  is  dead  in  an,  and  hfe  a  gift. 

Is  virtue,  then,  unless  of  Christian  growth, 
Mere  fallacy,  or  foolishness,  or  both? 
Ten  thousand  sages  lost  in  endless  wo, 
1^  ignorance  of  what  they  could  not  know? 
That  speech  betrays  at  once  a  bigot's  tongue, 
Charge  not  a  Qod  with  such  outrageous  wrong. 
Truly  nol  I — the  partial  light  men  have. 
My  creed  perauades  me,  well-empk>yed,  may  save: 
While  he  that  sooms  the  noonday  beam,  perVene, 
Shall  find  the  blessing  unimpiaved  a  curse. 
Xjct  heathen  worthtea,  whose  exalted  mind 
Left  sensuality  and  dross  behind. 
Possess  fer  me  their  ondiapnted  lot, 
And  take imenvied  the  reward  they  sought: 
But  still  in  virtue  of  a  Saviour's  plea. 
Not  blind  by  choiee,  bat  destined  not  to  see. 
Their  fortitiide  and  wisdom  were  a  flame 
Cefeatial,  though  they  knew  not  whence  it  came, 
Derived  from  the  aame  source  of  light  and  grace, 
Thai  ^dea  the  Christian  in  his  swifter  race; 


Their  judge  was  oonadence,  and  her  rule  their  law 
That  rule,  pursued  with  reverence  and  with  aw«, 
Led  them,  however  faltering,  faint,  and  sk>w, 
From  what  they  knew,  to  what  they  wiahed  tt 

know. 
But  let  not  him,  that  shares  abriglgpr  day, 
Traduce  the  sptendour  of  a  noontide  ray, 
Prefer  the  twiUght  of  a  darker  time. 
And  deem  his  baee  stupidity  no  crime: 
The  wretch,  who  slights  the  bounties  of  the  skiea, 
And  sinks,  while  fitvoured  with  the  means  to  rise. 
Shall  find  them  rated  at  their  full  amount; 
The  good  he  scorned  all  carried  to  account 

Marahaling  all  his  tenors  as  he  came, 
Thunder,  and  earthquake,  and  devouring  flame, 
From  Sinai's  top  Jehovah  gave  the  law. 
Life  for  obedience,  death  for  every  flaw. 
When  the  great  Sovereign  would  his  will  cxprcflc, 
He  gives  a  perfect  rule ;  what  can  he  lessl 
And  guards  it  with  a  sanction  as  severe 
As  vengeance  can  inflict,  or  sinners  fear: 
Else  his  own  glorious  rights  ne  would  disclaim. 
And  man  might  safely  trifle  vrith  his  name. 
He  bids  him  gk>w  with  unremitting  love 
To  all  on  earth,  and  to  himself  above; 
Condemns   the    injurious    deed,   the    sland'rouff 

tongue, 
The  thought  that  meditates  a  brother's  wrong: 
Brings  not  alone  the  more  conspicuous  part. 
His  conduct,  to  the  test,  but  tries  his  heart. 

Hark !  universal  nature  shook  and  groaned, 
'Twas  the  last  trumpet — see  the  judge  enthroned 
Rouse  all  your  courage  at  your  utmost  need, 
Now  summon  every  Mrtuc,  stand  and  plead. 
What!  silent?  Is  your  boastir^  heard  no  morel 
That  self-renouncing  wisdom,  learned  before, 
Had  shed  immortal  glories  on  your  brow, 
That  all  your  virtues  can  not  purchase  now. 

All  joy  to  the  believer!  He  can  speak — 
Trembling  yet  happy,  confident  yet  meek. 

Since  the  dear  hour,  that  brought  me  to  thy  foot 
And  cut  up  all  my  follies  by  the  root, 
I  never  trusted  in  an  arm  but  thine, 
Nor  hoped,  but  in  thy  righteousness  divine: 
My  prayers  and  alms,  imperfect  and  defiled, 
Were  but  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  child; 
Howe'er  performed,  it  was  their  brightest  part, 
That  they  proceeded  from  a  grateful  heart: 
Cleansed  in  thine  own  all  purifying  blood. 
Forgive  their  evil,  and  accept  their  good; 
I  cast  them  at  thy  feet — ^my  only  plea 
Is  what  it  was,  dependence  upon  thee; 
While  straggling  in  the  vale  of  tears  below, 
That  never  failed,  nor  shall  it  fiiil  me  now. 

Angelic  gratulations  rend  the  skies. 
Pride  falls  unpitied,  never  more  to  rise, 
Humility  is  crowned,  and  Faith  receives  the 
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Why  weepe  the  muse  for  England!  Wliat  ap- 
pears 
In  England's  case,  to  move  the  muse  to  tears  1 
From  side  to  side  of  her  delightful  isle 
Is  she  not  clothed  with  a  perpetual  smile  1 
Can  nature  add  a  charm,  or  art  confer 
A  new-found  luxury  not  seen  in  herl 
Where  under  heaven  is  pleasure  more  pursued, 
Or  where  does  cold  reflectbn  less  intrude  1 
Her  fields  a  rich  expanse  of  wavy  oom, 
Poured  out  firom  plenty's  overflowiiig  horn; 
Ambrosial  gardens,  in  which  art  biipplies 
The  fervour  and  the  force  of  Inuian  skies; 
Her  peaceful  shores,  where  busy  commerce  waits 
To  pour  his  golden  tide  through  all  her  gates; 
Whom  fiery  suns,  that  scorch  the  russet  spice 
Of  eastern  groves,  and  oceans  floored  with  ice, 
Forbid  in  vain  to  push  his  daring  way 
To  darker  climes,  or  climes  of  brighter  day ; 
Whom  the  vnnds  waft  where'er  the  billows  roll, 
From  the  world's  girdle  to  the  frozen  pole; 
The  chariots  bounding  in  her  wheel-worn  streets, 
Her  vaults  below,  where  every  vintage  meets; 
Her  theatres,  her  revels,  and  her  sports; 
The  scenes  to  which  not  youth  alone  resorts, 
But  age,  in  spite  of  weakness  and  of  pain, 
Still  haunts,  in  hope  to  dream  of  youth  again;    * 
All  speak  her  happy:  let  the  Muse  look  round 
From  East  to  Wc^  no  sorrow  can  be  found; 
Or  only  what,  in  cottages  confined, 
Sighs  unregarded  to  the  passing  vnnd. 
Then  wherefore  weep  for  England  1  What  ap- 
pears 
In  England's  case  to  move  the  muse  to  tears? 

The  prophet  wept  for  Israel;  wished  his  eyes 
Were  fountains  fed  with  infinite  suppfies; 
For  Israel  dealt  in  robbery  and  wrong; 
There  were  the  scomer's   and   the  slanderer's 

tongue. 
Oaths,  used  as  playthings  or  convenient  tools, 
As  interest  Has'd  knaves,  or  fashion  fools; 
Adultery,  neighing  at  his  ndghbour's  door; 
Oppression,  lab'ring  hard  to  grind  the  poor; 
The  partial  balance,  and  deceitful  weight; 
The  treacherous  smile,  a  mask  for  secret  hate; 
Hjrpocrisy,  formality  in  prayer. 
And  the  dull  service  of  the  lip  were  there. 
Her  women,  insolent  and  self-caressed. 
By  Vanity's  unwearied  finger  dressed, 


Forgot  the  blush,  that  virgin  fears  impart 
To  modest  checks,  and  borrowed  one  from  art; 
Were  just  such  trifles,  without  worth  or  use. 
As  silly  pride  and  idleness  produce; 
Curicd,  scented,  furbelowed,  and  flounced  around, 
With  feet  too  deUcate  to  touch  the  ground, 
They  stretched  the  neck,  and  rolled  the  wanton  eye^ 
And  sighed  for  every  fool  that  fluttered  by. 

He  saw  his  people  slaves  to  every  lust, 
Lewd,  avaricious,  arrogant,  unjust; 
He  heard  the  wheels  of  an  avenging  God 
Groan  heavily  along  the  distant  road; 
Saw  Babylon  set  wide  her  two-leaved  brass 
To  let  the  military  deluge  pass; 
Jerusalem  a  prey,  her  gk)ry  soiled, 
Her  princes  captive,  and  her  treasures  spoiled; 
Wept  till  all  Israel  heard  his  bitter  cry. 
Stamped  with  his  foot,  and  smote  upon  liis  thigh: 
But  wept,  and  stamped,  and  smote  his  thigh  in  vain; 
Pleasure  is  deaf  when  told  of  future  pain. 
And  sounds  prophetic  are  too  rough  to  suit 
Ears  long  accustomed  to  the  pleacdog  lute; 
They  scorned  his  inspiration  and  his  theme. 
Pronounced  him  frantic,  and  his  fears  a  dream; 
With  self-indulgence  winged  the  fleeting  hours. 
Till  the  foe  found  them,  and  down  fell  their  towert 

Long  time  Ass3rria  bound  them  in  her  chain. 
Till  penitence  had  purged  the  public  stain, 
And  Cyrus,  with  relenting  pity  moved, 
Returned  them  happy  to  the  land  they  loved; 
There,  proof  against  prosperity,  a  while 
They  stood  the  test  of  her  ensnaring  smile, 
And  had  the  grace  in  scenes  of  peace  to  show 
The  virtue  they  had  bamed  in  scenes  of  wo. 
But  man  is  frail,  and  can  but  ill  sustain 
A  long  immunity  from  grief  and  pain; 
And  afier  all  the  joys  that  Plenty  leads. 
With  tiptoe  step  Vice  silently  succeeds. 

When  he  that  ruled  them  with  a  shepherd's  rod 
In  form  a  man,  in  dignity  a  Ghxl, 
Came,  not  expected  in  that  humble  guise. 
To  sift  and  search  them  with  unerring  eyes, 
He  found,  concealed  beneath  a  foir  outside, 
The  filth  of  rottenness,  and  worm  of  pride; 
Their  piety  a  system  of  deceit, 
Scripture  employed  to  sanctify  the  cheat ; 
The  Pharisee  the  dupe  of  his  own  art, 
Self-idolized,  and  yet  a  knave  at  heart. 

When  nations  are  to  perish  in  their  sins 
'Tb  in  the  church  tiu,  iepfos/  begins; 
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The  priest,  whose  office  is  with  zeal  ainoere 
To  watch  the  fountain,  and  preserve  it  dear. 
Carelessly  nods  and  sleeps  upon  the  brink, 
While  others  poison  what  the  flock  must  drink; 
Or,  waking  at  the  call  of  lust  abne, 
Infuses  Ues  and  errors  of  his  own: 
His  unsuspecting  sheep  believe  it  pure; 
And,  tainted  by  the  very  means  of  cure, 
Catch  from  each  other  a  contagious  spot, 
The  foul  fi>re-nmner  of  a  general  rot 
Then  Truth  is  hushed,  that  Heresy  may  preach : 
And  all  is  trash,  that  Reason  can  not  reach: 
Then  God's  own  image  on  the  soul  impressed, 
Becomes  a  mock'ry,  and  a  standing  jest; 
And  faith,  the  root  whence  only  can  arise 
The  graces  of  a  life  that  wins  the  skies, 
Loses  at  once  all  value  and  esteem, 
Pronounced  by  gray-beards  a  pernicious  dream; 
Then  Ceremony  l^ids  her  bigots  forth, 
Prepared  to  fight  for  shadows  of  no  worth; 
While  truths,  on  which  eternal  things  depend. 
Find  not,  or  hardly  find,  a  single  friend; 
As  soldiers  watch  the  signal  of  command. 
They  learn  to  bow,  to  kneel,  to  sit,  to  stand; 
Happy  to  fin  Religion's  vacant  place 
With  hollow  form,  and  gesture,  and  grimace. 

Such,  when  the  Teacher  of  his  church  was  there, 
People  and  priest,  the  sons  of  Israel  were; 
Stifif  in  the  letter,  lax  in  the  design 
And  import  of  their  oracles  divine; 
Their  learning  legendary,  false,  absurd. 
And  yet  exalted  above  God's  own  word; 
They  drew  a  curse  firom  an  intended  good, 
Pufied  up  with  gifls  they  never  understood. 
He  judged  them  with  as  terrible  a  frown. 
As  if  not  love,  but  wrath,  had  brought  him  down: 
Yet  he  was  gentle  as  soft  summer  airs, 
Had  grace  for  others'  sins,  but  none  for  theirs; 
Through  all  he  spoke  a  noble  plainness  ran— 
Rhet'ric  is  artifice,  the  work  of  man; 
Ajid  tricks  and  turns,  that  fancy  may  devise. 
Are  far  too  mean  for  Him  that  rules  the  slues. 
Th'  astonished  vulgar  trembled  while  he  tore 
The  mask  from  fSu;es  never  seen  before; 
He  stripped  th'  impostors  in  the  noonday  son. 
Showed  that  they  fbUowed  all  they  seemed  to  shim ; 
Their  pray'rs  made  public,  their  excesses  kept 
As  private  as  the  chambers  where  they  slept; 
The  temple  and  its  holy  rites  profaned 
By  mumm'ries  he  that  dwelt  in  it  disdained ; 
Uplifted  hands,  that  at  convenient  times 
Could  act  extortion  and  the  worst  of  crimes. 
Washed  with  a  neatne«i  scrupulously  nice. 
And  free  from  every  tamt  but  that  of  vice. 
Judgment,  however  tardy,  mends  her  pace 
When  Obstinai^  once  has  conquered  Grace. 
They  saw  distemper  healed  and  life  restored, 
Cn  answer  to  the  fiat  of  his  word; 


Confessed  the  wonder,  and  with  daring  tongue 
Blasphemed  th'  authority  from  which  it  sprung. 
They  knew  by  sure  prognostics  seen  on  Ugh, 
The  future  tone  and  temper  of  the  sky; 
But,  grave  dissemblers  could  not  understand 
That  Sin  let  loose  speaks  punishment  at  hand 

Ask  now  of  history's  authentic  page, 
And  call  up  evidence  from  ev'ry  age; 
Display  with  busy  and  laborious  hand 
The  blessings  of  the  most  indebted  land ; 
What  nation  will  you  find  whose  annals  prove 
So  rich  an  interest  in  almighty  love  1 
Where  dwell  they  now,  where  dwelt  in  ancient  day 
A  people  planted,  watered,  blest  as  they  1 
Let  Elgypt's  plagues  and  Canaan's  woes  proclaim 
The  favours  poured  upon  the  Jewish  name; 
Their  freedom  purchased  for  them  at  the  cost 
Of  all  their  hard  oppressors  valued  most; 
Their  title  to  a  country  not  their  own. 
Made  sure  by  prodigies  till  then  unknown ; 
;  For  them  the  states  they  left,  made  waste  and  void< 
For  them  the  states  to  which  thew  went,  destroyed; 
A  cloud  to  measure  out  their  march  by  day. 
By  night  a  fire  to  cheer  the  gloomy  way ; 
That  moving  signal  summoning,  when  best, 
Their  host  to  move,  and  when  it  stayed  to  rest 
For  them  the  rocks  dissolved  into  a  flood, 
The  dews  condensed  into  angelic  food. 
Their  very  garments  sacred,  old  yet  new, 
And  Time  forbid  to  touch  them  as  he  flew ; 
Streams,  swelled  above  the  bank,  enjoined  to  stand, 
While  they  passed  through  to  their  appointed  land^ 
Their  leader  armed  with  meekness,  zeal,  and  love 
And  graced  with  clear  credentials  from  above ; 
Themselves  secured  beneath  th'  Almighty  wing* 
Their  God  their  captain,*  lawgiver,  and  king; 
Crowned  with  a  thousand  vict'ries,  and  at  last 
Lords  of  the  conquered  soil,  there  rooted  fruA, 
In  peace  possessing  what  they  won  by  war. 
Their  name  hi  published,  and  revered  as  &r; 
Where  will  you  find  a  race  like  theirs,  endowed 
With  all  that  man  e'er  wished  or  Heav'n  besioiiv^ 
ed? 

They,  and  they  only,  amongst  all  mankind, 
Received  the  transcript  of  th'  eternal  mind ; 
Were  trusted  with  his  own  engraven  laws. 
And  constituted  guardians  of  his  cause; 
Theirs  were  the  prophets,  theirs  the  priestly  call* 
And  theirs  by  birth  the  Saviour  of  us  all. 
In  vain  the  nations,  that  had  seen  them  rise 
With  fierce  and  envious  yet  admiring  eyes, 
Had  sought  to  crush  them,  guarded  as  they  weie 
By  power  divine,  and  skill  that  could  not  err. 
Had  they  maintained  allegiance  firm  and  sore. 
And  kept  the  faith  immanilate  and  pure. 
Then  the  proud  eagles  of  all-conquering  Rome 
Had  found  one  city  not  to  be  o'crcome; 

*  Vide  loahua  v.  14. 
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Ami  the  tnche  Anlar^  cf  the  tribes  onAuled 
Had  Ud  defiutM  lo  the  waning  mnld. 
Batgnce  abond  bhi^  foflh  tba  fbolat  dfeeda, 
As  ricbeit  iml  the  moA  lunmant  weedi. 

Cured  of  thegiddaiCBlTea,  thnr  fiither'a  Kb, 
The;  aet  up  eel^  thai  idol  god  within; 
Viewed  ■  DeUv'Ter  with  diadain  and  hate, 
Who  left  them  still  B  tiibalBiy  (tale; 
Seind  bat  hia  band,  bfld  oot  to  aet  tbEOD  free 
Fnm  a  wane  joke,  and  nailed  it  to  ibe  tne: 
There  wm  the  caanmupatitin  and  the  cnnra, 
Theflowcr  of  Israel'iinfuiij  full  blown; 
Theue  dais  tltfdr  lad  dedenaion  and  theil  (all, 
Tbeii  woe*,  not  yet  npcaled,  thence  dale  them  all. 

Tbia  ftD  thebeMinatroctedin  hat  day. 
And  the  mot  bTourad  land,  look  where  w»  may. 
Phikeophy  indeed  on  Grecian  ejea 
Hadpcnued  tlieday,aiulcl«red  theOomari  akics; 
In  other  dimea  perhapa  creative  art,  | 

With  power  auipaiong  tiitin,  perfiinned  lK<r  part, 
Might  giTe  mole  lifc  to  laaiUe,  or  might  £11 
The  glowing  tableto  with  a  jintei  ikill, 
Mi^t  ihine  in  iable,  and  grace  idle  tbeuM 
With  all  th'  embnadcr;  at  poetic  dnama; 
Twaa  thein  alone  to  dive  into  the  plan. 
That  truth  and  mercy  had  rerealed  to  man ; 
And  while  the  world  beaide,  that  [dan  unknunti. 
Deified  qwIsh  wood,  cc  KnaeleH  atooe. 
They  breathed  m  faith  tbeir  well-diiected  ijr.-iycrB, 
Atid  the  tnw  Qod,  the  Qodof  tmth,  waa  th.-Irs. 

Tbdi  glory  faded,  and  tbeii  noe  dii^eneil, 
The  lait  of  nadona  now,  though  once  the  Rtit; 
Tbey  wim  and  teadi  the  proodot,  wonli)  they 

Keep  wiadom,  or  meet  Tengcance  in  jDOTliim; 
If  we  eaeaped  not,  if  Heaven  epared  not  na, 
Peeled,  Bcaltered,  and  ectcrmiiuled  thtia; 
If  vice  recrived  he  retribulion  doe, 
When  we  wen  viaited,  what  hope  fcr  youl 
When  Qod  aiiaee  with  an  awthi  frown 
To  puniah  tuat,  or  plock  pieaumptioQ  down ; 
When  gifta  perverted,  or  not  doly  prized. 
Pieaaum  o'erralned,  and  hia  grace  deepiao.l, 
Pravc^  the  vengeance  of  hi*  righteoiu  huiJ, 
To  pour  down  wrath  npcD  a  thanhlrag  lui  J  ; 
He  vriU  be  fixind  impartially  aerere. 
Too  juit  to  wink,  a  q>eak  the  golty  dear. 

Oh  Icrad,  of  all  nalirai  laort  undone ) 
Tby  diadem  diaplaeed,  th;  tceptre  gone ; 
Tbj  temple,  onca  thy  ^arj,  fallen  and  raant, 
And  thoa  a  wonhipper  e'en  where  thou  mayit  -, 
Th;  services,  once  holy,  without  a  spot, 
Men  ahadowa  now,  Ihaz  andent  pen^  Ibrgol; 
Th;  Leritea,  once  a  conaecnted  host, 
No  lonfer  Leritea,  and  their  lineage  kat, 
Andlhou  lh;Beiro'ereoantr;Kiwn, 
With  none  on  earth  that  thoa  esntt  call  thine 


Crj  akjud,  thoa  that  Btteat  in  the  dnat, 
Cr;  to  tin  prand,  the  eniel,  and  DDJuet ; 
Knodatthagateaof  nationa,  rouse  their  faan 
3a;  wrath  ta  omning,  and  the  storm  appeara; 
But  raise  the  shrillest  cry  b  Brilidi  ean. 

Wba  ails  thee,  ratloa  as  the  wave*  that  roar, 
And  fling  their  foam  againit  (hy  chaik;  aliiae  1 
MiilieaB,  at  least  while  Providence  shiil  please, 
And  trident-bearing  queen  of  the  wide  tma — 
Why,  having  k^  good  &ith,  and  often  showa 
Pri^idslnp  and  mill)  to  other*,  Gnd'st  thoa  nooBt 
Thou  that  hast  set  the  persecuted  bee, 
Nme  inlerposss  now  to  succour  thee. 
Countries  indebted  to  Ihy  power,  that  shina 
With  light  derived  finm  thee,  woukl  snathsi 

thme; 
Thy  very  children  watch  for  thy  disgrseo— 
A  lawless  brood,  and  curse  thee  to  thy  bca. 
Thy  mien  load  (hy  credit,  year  by  year, 
With  aum*  Peruvian  nunea  conld  never  dear; 
As  if,  like  archee  buih  with  akilful  hand. 
The  mere  tweiB  pnwed  Ibe  firmer  it  would  *lMi 

The  cry  b  all  th;  ehipa  M  etill  the  earns. 
Speed  ua  awa;  to  battle  and  lo  &ma. 
Tby  mariners  explore  the  wild  eipanae, 
Impatient  (o  dsaciy  the  flags  of  France ; 
But,  though  the;  fight  as  thine  have  ever  SMghl, 
I  [tetnm  »«h«rn>^  without  the  wreaths  th^  soughti 
i  Thy  senate  is  a  snne  of  dvil  Jar, 
Chaos  1^ contrarieties  at  war; 
Where  sharp  and  solid,  phlegmatic  and  li^lt, 
Discordant  atoma  meet,  ferment,  and  figlrt; 
Where  Obatinsey  lakes  his  Aurdy  stand. 
To  dlKoncert  what  Policy  baa  planned; 
Where  Polity  is  busied  all  night  long 
In  setting  right  what  Faction  has  set  wring ; 
When  flails  of  oratory  thiaah  the  SoiC, 
That  yields  them  chaff  and  dust,  and  imttdnK 

Th;  racked  ki 

Taied  till  the  brow  of  Labour  SI 

War  lays  a  burden  on  the  reding  slate, 

And  peace  does  nothing  to  relieve  the  weight; 

Suoxanve  Loads  eucaeedmg  broils  impoae. 

And  sighing  millions  jaofbeaj  the  dose. 

1«  adverse  Pmridenee,  wh«i  poodeled  well, 
So  duuly  writ,  or  difficult  to  spelt, 

not  read  with  readineaa  and  cms 


Provi. 


tsliketb 


Know  then  that  heavenly  wisdom  on  tU*  ball 
Crealea,  gives  Urth  to,  guidea,  "~™""""'~  all 
That  while  laboiioas  arkd  r\rnri  ihmightsd  nwfl 
SnuA  up  the  prsin  of  what  l»  seama  lo  piaA, 
Be  first  {unceives,  then  per&cU  bis  de^pl. 
As  a  mere  instmrnent  m  hands  dirina: 
Bhid  to  the  waging  of  that  seoM  pi»waT, 
Thai  bslsDoes  the  wings  af  every  hoar, 
I  Ttw  t>usy  biftr  teams  himsrif  alsns, 
I  Ftamea  many  a  ptBpDsi^  and  Qad  w«ib  U*  ossK 


M 
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States  thrive  or  wither  as  moons  wax  and  wane, 
Even  as  his  will  and  his  decrees  ordain; 
While  honour,  virtue,  piety,  bear  sway, 
They  flourish;  and  as  these  decline,  decay; 
In  just  resentment  of  his  injured  laws, 
He  pours  contempt  on  them  and  on  their  cause; 
Strikes  the  rough  thread  of  error  right  athwart 
The  web  of  every  scheme  they  have  at  heart; 
Bids  rottenness  invade  and  bring  to  dust 
The  pillars  of  support,  in  which  they  trust, 
And  do  his  errand  of  disgrace  and  shame 
On  the  chief  strength  and  glory  of  the  frame. 
None  ever  yet  impeded  what  he  wrought. 
None  bars  him  out  from  his  most  secret  thought: 
Darkness  itself  before  his  eye  is  light, 
And  hell's  close  mischief  nake<l  in  liis  sight. 
Stand- now  and  judge  thyself— Host  thou  in- 
curred 
His  anger,  who  can  waste  thee  with  a  word, 
Who  poises  and  proportions  sea  and  land. 
Weighing  them  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
And  in  whose  awful  sight  all  nations  seem 
As  grasshoppers,  as  dust,  a  drop,  a  dream  1 
Hast  thou  (a  sacrilege  his  soul  abhors) 
Claimed  all  the  gbry  of  thy  prosperous  wars? 
Proud  of  thy  fleets  and  armies,  stolen  the  gem 
Of  his  just  praise,  to  lavish  it  on  them) 
Hast  thou  not  learned,  what  thou  art  often  tdd, 
A  truth  still  sacred,  and  believed  of  old. 
That  no  success  attends  on  spears  and  swords 
Unblest,  and  that  the  battle  is  the  Lord's  1 
That  courage  is  his  creature;  and  dismay 
The  poit,  that  at  his  bidding  speeds  avray, 
Ghastly  in  feature,  and  his  stammering  tongue 
With  doleful  humour  and  sad  presage  hung, 
To  quel]  the  valour  of  the  stoutest  heart, 
And  teach  the  combatant  a  woman's  parti 
That  he  bids  thousands  fly  when  none  pursue, 
Saves  as  he  will  by  many  or  by  few. 
And  claims  for  ever,  as  his  royal  right, 
The  event  and  sure  decision  of  the  fight  1 
Hast  thou,  though  suckled  at  fair  Freedom's 
breast, 
Exported  slavery  to  the  conquered  Eastl 
Pulled  down  the  tyrants  India  served  with  dread, 
And  raised  thyself,  a  greater,  in  their  stead  1 
Gone  thither  armed  and  hungry,  returned  full, 
Fed  fitxn  the  richest  veins  of  the  Mogul, 
A  despot  big  with  power  obtained  by  wealth, 
And  that  obtained  by  rapine  and  by  stealth  1 
With  Asiatic  vices  stored  thy  mind. 
Bat  leSt  their  virtues  and  thine  own  behind  1 
And,  having  trucked  thy  soul,  brought  home  the 

fee, 
I'o  tempt  the  poor  to  sdl  himseL  totheel 

Hast  thou  by  statute  shoved  from  its  design 
Tlie  Saviour's  feast,  his  own  blest  bread  and  wine. 
Ami  made  the  symbols  of  atoning  grace 
Afloflke-kcy,  a  picklock  to  a  place, 


That  infldeb  may  prove  their  title  good 
By  an  oath  dipped  in  sacramental  hkxxil 
A  hk>t  that  wiU  be  still  a  blot,  in  spite 
Of  all  that  grave  apokgists  may  write; 
And  though  a  bishop  toil  to  cleanse  the  stain, 
He  wipes  and  scours  the  silver  cup  in  vain. 
And  hast  thou  sworn  on  every  slight  pretence, 
Till  perjuries  are  coounon  as  bad  pence, 
While  thousands,  careless  of  the  Hmnning  nn, 
Kiss  the  book's  outside,  who  ne'er  kioked  witUn 

Hast  thou,  when  Heaven  has  clothed  thee  with 

disgrace, 
(And,  long  provoked,  repaid  thee  to  thy  face. 
For  thou  hast  known  oclipeea,  and  endured 
Dimness  and  anguish,  all  thy  beams  obscured. 
When  sin  had  shed  dishonour  on  thy  brow; 
And  never  of  a  sabler  hue  than  now,) 
Hast  thou,  with  heart  perverse  and  conscience 

seared. 
Despising  all  rebuke,  still  persevered. 
And  having  chosen  evil,  scorned  the  voice 
I'hat  cried,  Repent?— and  gloried  in  thy  choice  1 
Thy  fiistings,  wheji  calamity  at  last 
Suggests  the  expedient  of  a  yeariy  fast, 
What  mean  they  1   Canst  thou  dream  there  is  a 

power 
In  lighter  diet  at  a  later  hour, 
To  charm  to  sleep  the  threatening  of  the  skies, 
And  hide  past  folly  from  all-seeing  eyes  1 
The  fast,  that  wins  deliverance,  and  suspends 
The  stroke,  that  a  vindictive  Grod  intends. 
Is  to  renounce  hypocrisy;  to  draw 
Thy  life  upon  the  pattern  of  the  law ; 
To  war  with  pleasure,  idolized  before; 
To  vanquish  lust,  and  wear  its  yoke  no  more. 
All  fasting  else,  whatever  be  tlie  pretence. 
Is  wo<Hng  mercy  by  renewed  offence. 

Hast  thou  within  the  sin,  that  in  old  time 
Brought  fire  from  Heaven,  the  sex-abusing  crime. 
Whoso  horrid  perpetration  stamps  disgrace, 
Baboons  are  free  from,  upon  human  racel 
Think  on  the  fruitful  and  well-watered  spot, 
That  fed  the  flocks  and  herds  of  wealthy  Lot, 
Where  Paradise  seemed  still  vouchsafed  on  earth. 
Burning  and  scorched  into  perpetual  dearth. 
Or,  in  his  words  who  damned  the  base  desire, 
Sufllering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire: 
Then  nature  injured,  scandalized,  defiled. 
Unveiled   her  blushing  cheek,  looked  on,   and 

smiled; 
Beheld  with  joy  the  lovely  scene  defaced, 
And  praised  the  wrath,  that  laid  her  beauties  waste. 

Far  be  the  thought  from  any  verse  of  mine, 
And  farther  still  the  formed  and  fixed  design. 
To  thrust  the  charge  of  deeds  that  I  detest. 
Against  an  innocent,  unconscious  breast, 
The  man  that  dares  traduce,  because  he  can 
With  safety  to  himself,  is  not  a  man : 


An  indixiJual  is  a  sacred  mark, 
Nut  to  be  pierced  in  play,  or  in  the  dark ; 
But  [lublic  ccnsuro  speaks  a  public  foe, 
Unless  a  zeal  for  virtue  guide  the  blow. 

The  priestly  brotherhood,  devout,  sincere, 
From  mean  self-interest  and  ambition  clear, 
Their  hope  in  heaven,  servility  their  acorn, 
Prompt  to  persuade,  expostulate,  and  warn, 
Their  wisdom  pure,  and  given  them  from  above, 
Their  usefulness  ensured  by  zeal  and  love, 
As  meek  as  the  mun  Moses,  and  withal 
As  bold  as  in  Agripin  s  presence  Paul, 
Sliould  fly  the  world's  contaminating  touch, 
Holy  and  unpolluted : — are  thine  such  1 
Except  a  few  with  Eli  s  spirit  blest, 
Hophni  and  Phineas  may  describe  the  rest 

Where  shall  a  teacher  look,  in  days  like  these. 
For  ears  and  hearts,  that  he  can  hope  to  please  1 
Look  to  the  poor — the  simple  and  the  plain 
Will  hear  perhaps  thy  salutary  strain : 
Humility  is  gentle,  apt  to  learn, 
Speak  but  the  word,  will  listen  and  rctorzL 
Alas,  not  so !  the  poorest  of  the  flock 
Arc  proud,  and  set  their  faces  as  a  rock ; 
Denied  that  earthly  opulence  they  choose, 
God's  better  gift  they  Hcoflf  at  and  refuse. 
The  rich,  the  produce  of  a  nobler  stem. 
Are  more  intelligent  at  least — try  them. 
Oh  vain  inquiry !  they  without  remorse 
Are  altogether  gone  a  devious  course ; 
Where  beck'ning  Pleasure  leads  them,  wildly  stray ; 
Have  burst  the  bands,  and  cast  the  yoke  away. 

Now  borne  upon  the  wings  of  truth  sabUme, 
Review  thy  dim  original  and  prime. 
This  island,  spot  of  unreclaimed  rude  earth, 
The  cradle  that  received  thee  at  thy  birth, 
Was  rocked  by  many  a  rough  Norwegian  blast. 
And  Danish  bowlings  scared  tliee  as  they  passed ; 
For  thou  wast  bom  amid  the  din  of  arms, 
And  sucked  a  breast  that  panted  with  alarms. 
While  yet  thou  wast  a  groveling  puling  chit, 
Thy  bones  not  fashioned,  and  thy  joints  not  knit. 
The  Roman  taught  thy  stubborn  knee  to  bow. 
Though  twice  a  Cesar  could  not  bend  thee  now. 
His  victory  was  that  of  orient  light, 
When  the  sun's  shafts  disperse  the  gloom  of  night 
Thy  language  at  this  distant  moment  thowi 
How  much  the  country  to  the  conqueror  owes ; 
Expressive,  energetk,  and  refined. 
It  sparkles  with  the  gems  he  left  behind ; 
He  brought  thy  land  a  blessing  when  he  came, 
He  found  thee  savage,  and  he  left  thee  tame; 
Taught  thee  to  clothe  thy  pinked  and  painted  hide. 
And  grace  thy  figure  with  a  soldier's  pride. 
He  sowed  the  seeds  of  order  where  he  went, 
Improved  thee  far  beyond  his  own  intent, 
And,  while  be  ruled  thee  by  the  sword  alone, 
Made  thee  at  last  a  warrior  like  his  owiL  1 


Religion,  if  in  heavenly  truths  attized. 
Needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired ; 
But  thine,  as  dark  as  witcheries  of  the  night, 
Was  formed  to  harden  hearts  and  shock  the  o^j 
Thy  Druids  struck  the  well-hung  haips  thej  bora 
With  fingers  deeply  died  in  human  gore ; 
And  while  the  victim  slowly  bled  to  death, 
Upon  the  rolling  chords  rung  out  his  dying  breatli. 
Who  brought  the  lamp,  that  with  awakealng 
beams 
Dispelled  thy  gloom,  and  broke  awfty  thy  dretmii 
Tradition,  now  decrepit  and  worn  out. 
Babbler  of  ancient  fables,  leaves  a  doubt : 
But  still  light  reached  thee ;  and  thoeo  gods  of  thinei 
Woden  and  Thor,  each  tottering  in  his  shrine, 
Fell  broken  and  defaced  at  his  own  door. 
As  Dagon  in  PhiUstia  long  before.        ^ 
But  Rome,  with  sorceries  and  magic  wand. 
Soon  raised  a  cloud  that  darkened  every  land ; 
And  thine  was  smothered  in  the  stench  and  ftg 
Of  Tiber's  marshes  and  the  papal  bog. 
Then  priests,  with  bulls  and  briefs,  and  duiTeB 


crowns. 


And  griping  fists,  and  unrelenting  firowna. 
Legates  and  delegates  with  powers  from  hell, 
Though  heavenly  in  pretenaon,  fieeced  thee  weD : 
And  to  this  hour,  to  keep  it  fresh  in  mind, 
Some  twigs  of  that  old  scourge  are  left  bohiod.^ 
The  soldiery,  the  Pope's  well-managed  pack. 
Were  trained  beneath  his  lash,  and  knew  the 
And,  when  he  laid  them  on  the  scent  of  blood. 
Would  hunt  a  Saracen  through  fire  and  fiood. 
Lavish  of  life  to  win  an  empty  tomb. 
That  proved  a  mint  of  wealth,  a  mine  to  Ramc^ 
They  left  their  bones  beneath  unfriendly  ridei, 
His  worthless  absolution  all  the  prize. 
Thou  wast  the  veriest  slave  in  days  of  jme, 
That  ever  dragged  a  chain  or  tugged  an  oar; 
Thy  monarchs,  arbitrary,  fierce,  unjust, 
Themselves  the  slaves  of  bigotry  or  Inst, 
Disdained  thy  counsels,  only  in  distreas 
Found  thee  a  goodly  sponge  for  power  to 
Thy  chie&,  the  lords  of  many  a  petty  ffee. 
Provoked  and  harassed,  in  return  plagued  thee; 
Called  thee  away  from  peaceable  em^joy. 
Domestic  happiness  and  rural  joy. 
To  waste  thy  life  in  arms,  or  lay  it  down 
In  causeless  feuds  and  bickerings  of  their  own. 
Thy  parliaments  adored  on  bended  knees 
The  sovereignty  they  were  convened  to  pleaae; 
Whate'er  was  asked,  too  timid  to  resist, 
Complied  with,  and  were  graciously  dismisiecf ; 
And  if  some  Spartan  soul  a  doubt  ezpieawd, 
And,  blushing  at  the  tamenees  of  the  rest, 
Dared  to  suppoae  the  subject  had  a  chokse, 
He  was  a  traitor  bj  the  general  voice. 


Whkh  may  bs  found  at  Doctor^  Oommooft 
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O  ilave !  with  powers  thoa  didst  not  daze  exert, 
Verse  can  not  stoop  so  low  as  thy  desert; 
It  shakes  the  sides  of  sjJenetic  IMsdain, 
Thoa  self-entitled  ruler  of  the  main, 
To  trace  thee  to  the  date  when  yon  fair  sea, 
That  cUps  thy  shores,  had  no  such  charms  fat  thee ; 
When  other  nations  flew  from  coast  to  coast, 
And  thoa  hadst  neither  fleet  nor  flag  to  hoast 

Kneel  now,  and  lay  thy  forehead  in  the  dost ; 
Blush,  if  thou  canst ;  not  petrified,  thou  must : 
Act  but  an  honest  and  a  faithfbl  part ; 
Compare  what  then  thou  wast  whh  what  thoa  art  ] 
And  Qod*a  disposing  providence  confessed, 
Obdoracy  itself  must  yield  the  rest — 
Then  tiiou  art  bound  to  serve  him,  and  to  prove, 
Hour  after  hour,  thy  gratitude  and  love. 

Has  hc^t  bid  thee,  and  thy  fiivoured  land. 
For  ages  safe  beneath  his  sheltering  hand, 
Given  thee  his  blessing  on  the  dearest  proof^ 
Bid  nations  leagued  against  thee  stand  aloof, 
And  charged  Hostility  and  Hate  to  roar 
Where  else  they  would,  but  not  upon  thy  shore  t 
His  power  seciued  thee,  when  presumptuous  Spain 
Bi4>tixed  her  fleet  invindble  in  vain ; 
Her  gloomy  nx>narch,  doubtful  and  resigned 
To  every  pang  that  racks  an  anxious  mind. 
Asked  of  the  waves,  that  broke  upon  lus  coast, 
What  tidings  1  and  the  surge  replied — All  lost ! 
And  when  the  Stuart  leaning  on  the  Scot, 
Then  too  much  feared,  and  now  too  much  forgot. 
Pierced  to  the  very  centre  of  the  realm, 
And  hoped  to  seize  his  abdicated  helm, 
'Twas  but  to  prove  how  quickly  with  a  frown 
He  thathad  raised  thee  could  have  pluck*d  thee  down. 
Peculiar  is  the  grace  by  thee  poeaeflsed, 
Thy  fi)es  in^lacable,  thy  land  at  rest ; 
Thy  thunders  travel  over  earth  and  seas. 
And  all  at  home  is  pleasure,  wealth,  and  ease. 
'TIS  thus,  extending  his  tempestuous  arm, 
Thy  Maker  fills  the  nations  with  alarm, 
While  his  own  Heaven  surveys  the  troubled  scene. 
And  feels  no  change,  unshaken  and  serene. 
Freedom,  in  other  lands  scarce  known  to  shine, 
Pours  out  a  flood  of  splendour  upon  thine ; 
Thou  hast  as  bright  an  interest  in  her  rays 
As  ever  Roman  had  in  Rome's  best  days. 
True  freedom  is  where  no  restraint  is  known, 
That  Scripture^  justice,  and  good  sense  disown, 
Where  only  vice  and  injury  are  tied, 
And  all  from  shore  to  shore  is  free  beside. 
Such  ficeedom  is — and  Windsor's  hoary  towers 
Stood  trembling  at  the  boldness  of  thy  powers, 
That  won  a  nymph  on  that  immortal  plain 
Like  her  the  fabled  Phcebus  wooed  in  vain; 
He  found  the  laurel  only — ^happier  you 
Th'  unfading  laurel,  and  the  virgin  too  !* 

*  Alhidlnf  to  dit  giant  of  Magna  Charta.  which  wai  ex- 
torted ttom  King  John  by  the  baxooe  at  Runnymede  near 

Wlndnc 


Now  think,  if  Pleasure  have  a  thought  to  i 
If  God  himself  be  not  beneath  her  care; 
IfbusinesB,  constant  as  the  wheels  of  time, 
Can  pause  an  hour  te  read  a  serious  rhyme; 
If  the  new  mail  thy  merchants  now  receive, 
Or  expectation  of  the  next,  give  leave; 
Oh  think !  if  chargeable  with  deep  arrears 
For  such  indulgence  gilding  all  thy  years, 
How  much,  though  long  neglected,  shining  yet, 
The  beams  of  heavenly  truth  have  swelled  tfas 

debt. 
When  persecuting  zeal  made  royal  sport 
With  tortured  innocence  in  Mary's  court, 
And  Bonner,  blithe  as  shepherd  at  a  wake. 
Enjoyed  the  show,  and  danced  about  the  stake 
The  sacred  Book,  its  value  understood. 
Received  the  seal  of  martyrdom  in  blood. 
Those  holy  men,  so  full  of  truth  and  grace. 
Seem  to  reflection  of  a  different  race; 
Meek,  modest,  venerable,  wise,  sincere. 
In  such  a  cause  they  could  not  dare  to  fear; 
They  could  not  purchase  earth  with  such  a  prize 
Or  spare  a  life  too  short  to  reach  the  skies. 
From  them  to  thee  conveyed  along  the  tide, 
Their  streaming  hearts  poured  freely  when  they 

died; 
Those  truths,  which  neither  use  nor  years  impair, 
Invite  thee,  woo  thee,  to  the  bliss  they  share. 
What  dotage  will  not  vanity  maintain  1 
What  web  too  weak  to  catch  a  modem  brain  1 
The  moles  and  bats  in  full  assembly  find, 
On  spedal  search,  the  keen  eyed  eagle  blind. 
And  did  they  dream,  and  art  thou  wiser  nowl 
Prove  it— if  better,  I  submit  and  bow. 
Wisdom  and  goodness  are  twin-bom,  one  heart 
Must  hold  both  sisters,  never  seen  apart. 
So  then — as  darkness  overspread  the  deep, 
Ere  Nature  rose  from  her  eternal  sleep, 
And  this  delightful  earth,  and  that  &ir  sky, 
Leaped  out  of  nothing,  called  by  the  Most  High; 
By  such  a  change  thy  darkness  is  made  light. 
Thy  chaos  order,  and  thy  weakness  might; 
And  He,  whose  power  mere  nullity  obeys, 
Who  found  thee  nothing,  formed  thee  for  his  praise 
To  praise  him  is  to  serve  him,  and  fulfil. 
Doing  and  sufiering,  his  unquestioned  wUl; 
'Tis  to  believe  what  men  inspired  of  old, 
Faithfbl,  and  fidthfully  informed,  unfold ; 
Candid  and  just,  with  no  false  aim  in  view, 
To  take  for  troth,  what  can  not  be  but  true; 
To  leam  in  God's  own  school  the  Christian  part, 
And  bhid  the  task  assigned  thee  to  thine  heart: 
Happy  the  man  there  seeking  and  there  found 
Happy  the  nation  where  such  men  abound. 

How  shall  a  verse  impress  theel  by  what  name 
Shall  I  adjure  thee  not  to  court  thy  shamel 
By  theirs,  whose  bright  example  unimpeacheiL 
Directs  thee  to  that  eminence  they  reached, 
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Heroes  and  worthies  of  dayi  pait,  thy  rirat 
Or  hU,  who  touched  their  hearts  with  hallowed  fixes 
Their  names,  alas!  in  vain  reproach  an  age, 
Whom  all  the  vanities  they  scorned  engage! 
And  His,  that  seraphs  tremble  at,  is  hung 
Diflgracefuilyon  every  trifler's  tongue, 
Or  serves  the  champion  in  forensic  war, 
To  flourish  and  parade  with  at  the  bar. 
Pleasure  herself  perhaps  suggests  a  plea. 
If  interest  move  thee,  to  persuade  e'en  thee; 
By  every  charm  that  smiles  upon  her  face. 
By  joys  possessed,  and  joys  still  held  in  chase, 
If  dear  society  be  worth  a  thought. 
And  if  the  feast  of  freedom  cloy  thee  not. 
Reflect  that  these,  and  all  that  seem  thine  own. 
Held  by  the  tenure  of  his  will  alone, 
Like  angels  in  the  service  of  their  Lord, 
Remain  with  thee,  or  leave  thee  at  his  word; 
That  gratitude  and  temperance  in  our  use 
Of  what  he  gives,  unsparing  and  profuse. 
Secure  the  favour,  and  enhance  the  joy. 
That  thaiiklera  waste  and  wild  abuse  destroy. 
But  above  all  reflect,  how  cheap  soe'er 
Those  rights,  that  millions  envy  thee,  appear, 
And,  though  resolved  to  ri^k  them,  and  swim  down 
The  tide  of  pleasure,  heedless  of  His  frown, 
That  blessings  truly  sacred,  and  when  given 
Marked  with  the  signature  and  stamp  of  Heaven, 
The  word  of  prophecy,  those  truths  divine. 
Which  make  that  Heaven,  if  thou  desire  it,  thine, 
(Awful  alternative!  believed,  beloved. 
Thy  glory,  and  thy  shame  if  unimproved,) 
Are  never  bng  vouchsafed,  if  pushed  aside 
With  cold  disgust  or  philosophic  pride ! 
And  that,  judicially  withdrawn,  disgrace, 
Error,  and  darkness  occupy  their  place. 

A  world  is  up  in  arms,  and  thou,  a  spot 
Not  quickly  found,  if  negligently  sought. 


Thy  soul  as  ample  as  thy  bounds  are  small, 
Endures  the  brunt,  and  darest  defy  them  all 
And  wilt  shou  join  to  this  bold  enterprise 
A  bolder  still,  a  contest  with  the  skies  1 
Remember,  if  He  guard  thee  and  secure, 
Whoe'er  assails  thee,  thy  success  is  sure; 
But  if  He  leave  thee,  though  the  skill  and  poww 
Of  nations  sworn  to  spoil  thee  and  devour. 
Were  all  collected  in  thy  single  arm. 
And  thou  couldst  laugh  away  the  fear  of  harm, 
That  strength  would  fail,  opposed  against  the  poih 
And  feeble  onset  of  a  pigmy  rush. 

Say  not  (and  if  the  thought  of  such  defence 
Should  spring  within  thy  bosom,  drive  it  theooe) 
What  nation  amongst  all  my  foes  is  free 
From  crimes  as  base  as  any  charged  on  mel 
Their  measure  filled,  they  too  shall  pay  the  debt, 
Which  God,  though  long  forborne,  will  not  f(u;get. 
But  know  what  wrath  divine,  when  most  severei 
Makes  justice  still  the  guide  of  hiB  career, 
And  will  not  punish,  in  one  mingled  crowd, 
Tiiem  without  light,  and  thee  without  a  cloud. 

Muse,  hang  this  harp  upon  yon  aged  beach, 
Still  murmuring  with  the  solenm  truths  I  teach; 
And  while  at  intervals  a  cold  blast  sings 
Through  the  dry  leaves,  and  pants  upon  the  9tiin0% 
My  soul  shall  sigh  in  secret,  and  lament 
A  nation  scourged,  yet  tardy  to  repent 
I  know  the  warning  song  Lb  sung  in  Tarn; 
That  few  will  hear,  and  fewer  heed  the  strain; 
But  if  a  sweeter  voice,  and  one  designed 
A  blessing  to  my  country  and  mankind. 
Reclaim  the  wandering  thousands,  and  bring  hont 
A  flock  so  scattered  and  so  wont  to  roam. 
Then  place  it  once  again  bctr^'cen  my  kneft; 
The  sound  of  truth  will  then  be  sure  to  please: 
And  truth  alone,  where  er  my  life  be  cast, 
In  scenes  of  plenty,  or  the  pining  waste, 
ShaU  be  my  chosen  theme,  my  gbry  to  the  kit 
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Ask  what  is  human  life — ^the  sage  replies, 
With  disappointment  lowering  in  his  eyes, 
A  painful  passage  o'er  a  restless  flood, 
A  vain  pursuit  of  fugitive  false  good, 
A  scene  of  fancied  bliss  and  heart-felt  care, 
Closing  at  last  in  darkness  and  despair. 
The  poor  inured  to  drudgery  and  distress, 
Act  without  aim,  think  little,  and  feel  less. 
And  no  where,  but  in  feigned  Arcadian 
Taste  happiness,  or  know  what  pleasure 
Riches  are  passed  away  from  hand  to  hand, 
As  fertime,  vice,  or  folly  may  command; 


^8  in  a  dance  the  pair  that  take  the  lead 

Turn  downward,  and  the  lowest  pair  suiooeed, 

So  shifting  and  so  various  is  the  plan, 

By  which  Heaven  rules  the  mixed  afiynof  OMB| 

Vidssitude  wheels  round  the  motley  cnmd, 

The  rich  grow  poor,  the  poor  become  poise  praod; 

Business  is  labour,  and  man's  weaknew  sndi, 

Pleasure  is  labour  too,  and  tires  as  much. 

The  very  sense  of  it  foregoes  its  use. 

By  repetition  palled,  by  age  obtuse. 

Youth  kMt  in  dissipation  we  deplore, 

Thiongh  life's  sad  remnant,  what  no  lighi  iai0m%\ 
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Om  jean,  a  fruitless  race  without  a  prize, 
Too  many,  yet  too  few  to  make  us  wise. 

Dangling  Ins  cane  about,  and  taking  snufT, 
liOthario  cries,  What  philosophic  stuff— 
O  querubua  and  weak! — whose  useless  brain 
Once  thought  of  nothing,  and  now  thinks  in  vain ; 
Whose  eyes  reTeited  weeps  o'er  all  the  past, 
Whoso  prospect  shows  thee  a  disheartening  waste; 
Would  age  in  thee  resign  his  wintry  reign, 
And  youth  invigorate  that  frame  again, 
Renewed  dcare  would  grace  with  other  speech, 
Joys  always  prized,  when  placed  within  our  reach. 

For  lift  thy  palsied  head,  shake  off  the  gloom 
That  overhangs  the  borders  of  thy  tomb. 
See  Nature  gay,  as  when  she  first  began. 
With  smiles  alluring  her  admirer  man ; 
She  spreads  the  morning  over  eastern  hills, 
Earth  glitters  with  the  drops  the  night  distils; 
The  Sun  obedient  at  her  call  appears. 
To  ffing  his  glories  o'er  the  robe  she  wears ; 
Banks  clothed  with   flowers,  groves  filled  with 

sprightly  sounds. 
The    yellow   tilth,  green    meads,   rocks,  rising 

grounds, 
Streams  edged  with  osiers,  fattening  ever)'  field. 
Where'er  they  flow,  now  seen  and  now  concealed; 
From  the  blue  rim,  where  skies  and  mountains  meet, 
Down  to  the  very  turf  beneath  thy  feet, 
Ten  thousand  charms,  that  only  fools  despise. 
Or  pride  can  look  at  v^ith  indifferent  eyes, 
All  speak  one  language,  all  with  one  sweet  voice 
Cry  to  her  universal  realm,  Rejoice ! 
Bian  feeb  the  spur  of  passions  and  desires. 
And  she  gives  largely  more  than  he  requires; 
Nut  that  his  hours  devoted  all  to  Care, 
Hollow-eyed  Abstinence,  and  lean  Despair, 
The  wretch  may  pine,  while  to  his  smeU,  taste, 

right. 
She  holds  a  paradise  of  rich  delight; 
But  gently  to  rebuke  his  awkward  fear, 
To  prove  that  what  she  gives,  she  gives  sincere; 
To  banish  heritation,  and  proclaim 
His  happiness,  her  dear,  her  only  aim. 
rris  grave  philosophy's  absimiest  dream. 
That  Heaven's  intentions  arc  not  what  they  seem. 
That  only  shadows  are  dispensed  below, 
And  earth  has  no  reality  but  wo. 

Thus  things  terrestrial  wear  a  different  hue, 
As  youth  or  age  persuades;  and  neither  true. 
So  Flora's  wreath  through  coloured  crystal  seen. 
The  rote  or  lily  appears  blue  or  green. 
But  still  th'  imputed  tints  arc  tlioee  alone 
The  medium  represents,  and  not  their  own. 

To  rise  at  noon,  sit  slipshod  and  undressed. 
To  read  the  news,  or  fiddle,  as  seems  best, 
Till  half  the  world  comes  rattling  at  lus  door. 
To  fill  the  dull  vacuity  till  four; 
And,  just  when  evening  turns  the  blue  vault  gray. 
To  spend  two  hours  in  dressing  for  the  day ;  I 


To  make  the  sun  a  bauble  without  use. 

Save  for  the  fruits  his  heavenly  beams  produce; 

Ctuitc  to  forget,  or  deem  it  worth  no  thought, 

Who  bids  him  shine,  or  if  he  shine  or  not; 

Through  mere  necessity  to  close  his  eyes 

Just  when  the  larks  and  when  the  shepherds 

Is  such  a  life,  so  tediously  the  same. 

So  void  of  all  utility  or  aim. 

That  poor  Jonquil,  with  almost  every  breath 

Sighs  for  his  exit,  vulgarly  called  death; 

For  he,  with  all  his  follies,  has  a  mind 

Not  yet  so  blank,  or  fashionably  blind. 

But  now  and  then  perhaps  a  feeble  ray 

Of  distant  wisdom  shoots  across  his  way, 

By  ^hich  he  reotls,  that  life  without  a  plan, 

As  useless  as  the  moment  it  bejjan, 

Serves  merely  as  a  soil  for  discontent 

To  thrive  in;  an  encumbrance  en^  half  spent 

Oh  weariness  l)evond  what  asses  feel. 

That  tread  ths  circuit  of  the  cistern  wheei ; 

A  dull  rotation,  never  at  a  stay, 

Yesterday's  face  twin  inia;^  of  to-day; 

While  conversation,  an  exhausted  stock. 

Grows  drowsy  as  the  clicking  of  a  clock. 

No  nectl,  he  crit»s.  of  gravity  stuffed  out 

With  academic  dignity  devout, 

To  read  wise  lectures,  vanity  the  text: 

Proclaim  tlie  n^medy,  ye  learned,  next ; 

For  truth  self-evident,  with  pomp  impressed, 

Is  vanity  surpassing  all  the  rest. 

That  remedy,  not  liid  in  deeps  profound. 
Yet  seldom  sought  where  only  to  be  found. 
While  poison  turns  aside  from  its  due  sco])e 
Th'  inquirer's  aim,  that  remedy  is  hope. 
Life  is  His  gift,  from  whom  whate'cr  life  nectli 
With  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  proceeds; 
Bestowed  on  man,  like  all  that  wo  partake, 
Royally,  freely,  for  his  bount3r's  sake; 
Transient  indeed,  as  is  the  fleeting  hour. 
And  yet  the  seed  of  an  immortal  flower; 
Derigned  in  honour  of  his  endless  love. 
To  fill  with  fragrance  his  abode  above; 
No  trifle,  howsoever  short  it  seem. 
And,  howsoever  shadowy,  no  dream ! 
Its  value,  what  no  thought  can  ascertain, 
Nor  all  an  angel's  eloquence  explain; 
Men  deal  with  life  as  cliildren  with  their  i>lay, 
Who  first  misuse,  then  cast  their  toys  away 
Live  to  no  solder  purpose,  and  contend 
That  their  Creator  had  no  serious  end. 
When  God  and  man  stand  op})oSitc  in  view, 
Man's  disapix)intment  must  of  course  ensue. 
The  just  Creator  condescends  to  write, 
In  beams  of  inextinguishable  light. 
His  names  of  wisdom,  goodness,  power,  and  love 
On  all  that  blooms  below,  or  shines  above. 
To  catch  the  wandering  notice  of  mankind 
And  teach  the  world,  if  not  perversely  UiiK> 
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His  gradotui  attribates,  and  prove  the  share 
His  offspring  hold  in  his  paternal  earn. 
If,  led  firom  earthly  thingo  to  things  divine, 
Hi?  creature  thwart  not  his  august  design, 
Then  praise  is  heard  instead  of  reasoning  pride. 
And  captious  cavil  and  complaint  subside. 
Nature,  employed  in  her  allotted  place. 
Is  hand-maid  to  the  purposes  of  Grace; 
By  good  vouchsafed  makes  known  superior  good, 
And  blus  not  seen  by  blessings  understood : 
That  bliss,  revealed  in  Scripture,  with  a  glow 
Bright  as  the  covenant-ensuring  bow. 
Fires  all  his  foelings  with  a  noble  scorn 
Of  sensual  evil,  and  thus  Hope  is  bom. 

Hope  sets  the  stamp  of  vanity  on  all 
That  men  have  deemed  sulwtantial  since  the  fall, 
Yet  has  the  wondrous  virtue  to  educe 
From  emptiness  itself  a  real  use; 
And  while  she  takes,  as  at  a  father's  hand, 
What  health  and  sober  appetite  demand. 
From  fading  good  derives,  with  chymic  art, 
That  lasting  happiness,  a  thankful  heart. 
Hope,  with  uplifted  foot  set  free  firom  earth, 
Pants  for  the  place  of  her  ethereal  birth, 
On  steady  wings  sails  through  th'  immense  abyss. 
Plucks  amaranthine  joys  from  bowers  of  bliss, 
And  crowns  the  soul,  while  yet  a  mourner  here, 
With  wreaths  like  those  triumphant  spirits  wear. 
Hope,  as  an  anchor  firm  and  sure,  holds  fast 
The  Christian  vessel,  and  defies  the  blast. 
Hope!  nothing  else  can  nourish  and  secure 
His  new-bom  virtues,  and  preserve  him  pure. 
Hope !  let  the  wretch,  once  conscious  of  the  joy. 
Whom  now  despairing  agonies  destroy. 
Speak,  for  he  can,  and  none  so  well  as  he, 
What  treasures  centre,  what  delights  in  thee. 
Had  he  the  gems,  the  spices,  and  the  land 
That  boasts  the  treasure,  all  at  his  command; 
The  firagrant  grove,  th'  inestimable  mine. 
Were  light,  when  weighed  against  one  smile  of 
thine. 

Though,  clasped  and  cradled  in  his  nurse's 
He  shines  with  all  achemb's  artless  charms, 
Man  is  the  genuine  offspring  of  revolt, 
Stubborn  and  sturdy,  as  a  wild  ass'  colt; 
His  passions,  like  the  watery  stores  that  sleep 
Beneath  the  smiling  surface  of  the  deep. 
Wait  but  the  lashes  of  a  wintry  storm, 
To  frown  and  roar,  and  shake  his  feeble  form. 
From  infancy  through  childhood's  giddy  maae, 
Froward  at  school,  and  fretful  in  his  plays, 
The  puny  tyraat  bums  to  subjugate 
The  free  republic  of  the  whip-gig  state. 
If  one,  his  equal  in  athletic  frame. 
Or,  more  provoking  still,  of  nobler  name. 
Dare  step  across  his  arbitrary  views. 
An  Iliad,  only  not  in  verse,  ensues: 
The  little  Greeks  look  trembling  at  the  scales, 
Till  the  best  tongue,  or  heaviest  hand,  preraib. 


Now  see  him  launched  into  the  world  at  laifs; 
If  priest,  supinely  droning  o'er  his  charge, 
Their  fleece  his  pillow,  and  his  weekly  drawl, 
Though  short,  too  long,  the  price  he  pa3rs  far  all. 
If  lawyer,  loud,  whatever  cause  he  plead. 
But  proudest  of  the  worst,  if  that  succeed. 
Perhaps  a  grave  physician,  gathering  fees. 
Punctually  paid  for  lengthening  out  disease; 
No  Cotton,  whose  humanity  sheds  rajrs, 
That  make  superior  skill  his  second  praise. 
If  arms  engage  him,  he  devotes  to  sport 
His  date  of  life,  so  likely  to  be  short; 
A  soldier  may  be  any  thing,  if  brave, 
So  may  a  tradesman,  if  not  quite  a  knave. 
Such  stuH'the  world  is  made  of;  and  mankind 
To  passion,  interest,  pleasure,  whim  resigned, 
Insist  on,  as  if  each  were  his  own  pope. 
Forgiveness,  and  the  priNilegc  of  hope. 
But  Conscience,  in  some  awful  silent  hour, 
When  captivating  lusts  have  lost  their  power. 
Perhaps  when  sickness,  or  some  fearful  dream. 
Reminds  him  of  reiij^ion,  hated  theme! 
Starts  from  the  down,  on  which  she  lately  slept 
And  tells  of  laws  di*spl9C(l,  at  least  not  kept: 
Shows  vnih  a  jwinting  finger,  but  no  noise, 
A  pale  procession  of  past  sinful  joys, 
All  witnesses  of  blessings  foully  scorned. 
And  life  abused,  and  not  to  be  suborned. 
Mark  these,  she  says;  these  summoned  from  afar, 
Begin  their  march  to  meet  thee  at  the  liar; 
There  find  a  Judge  inexorably  just, 
And  perish  there,  as  all  presumption  must. 

Peace  be  to  those  (such  peace  as  Earth  can  grre) 
Who  live  in  pleasure,  dead  e'en  while  they  five; 
Bom  capable  indeed  of  heavenly  troth; 
But  down  to  latest  age,  from  earliest  youth 
Their  mind  a  wilderness  through  want  of  can, 
The  plough  of  wisdom  never  entering  there. 
Peace,  (if  in  sensibility  may  claim 
A  right  to  the  meek  honours  of  her  name) 
To  men  of  pedigree,  their  noble  race, 
Emulous  always  of  the  nearest  place 
To  any  throne,  except  the  throne  of  Ghraoe. 
Let  cottagers  and  unenlightened  swains 
Revere  the  laws  they  dream  that  Heaven  ofdains: 
Resort  on  Sundays  to  the  house  of  prayer. 
And  ask,  and  fancy  they  find  blessings  there. 
Themselves,  perhaps,  when  weary  they  retreal 
T'  enjoy  cool  nature  in  a  country  seat, 
T'  exchange  the  centre  of  a  thousand  trades, 
For  clumps,  and  lawns,  and  temples,  and  cascadei^ 
May  now  and  then  their  velvet  cushions  take, 
And  seem  to  pray  for  good  example's  sake; 
Judging,  in  charity  no  doubt,  the  town 
Pious  enough,  and  having  need  of  none. 
Kind  souls!  to  teach  their  tenantry  to  prize 
What  they  themselves,  without  remorse,  despite  : 
Nor  hope  have  they,  nor  fear,  of  aught  to  OMU^ 
As  well  i(Hr  them  had  j/mpbeej  been  dumb* 
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I^bey  coiild  have  held  the  oondoct  they  panne, 
I  Cad  Paul  of  Tareus  lived  and  died  a  Jew; 
And  truth,  proposed  to  reasonen  wise  ab  they, 
U  a  pearl  cast — completely  cast  away. 

They  die-^Death  lends  them,  pleased,  and  as  in 
spoTt, 
All  the  grim  honours  of  his  ghastly  court 
Far  other  paintings  grace  the  chamber  now, 
Where  late  we  saw  the  mimic  landscape  glow: 
The  busy  heralds  hang  the  sable  scene 
With  moumfid  'scutcheons,  and  dim  lamps  be- 
tween; 
Proclaim  their  titles  to  the  crowd  around, 
But  they  that  wore  them  move  not  at  the  sound; 
The  coronet,  placed  idly  at  their  head, 
Adds  nothing  now  to  the  degraded  dead; 
And  e'en  the  star,  that  glitters  on  the  bier, 
Can  only  say — ^Nobility  lies  here. 
Peace  to  all  such — 'twere  pity  to  ofTcnd, 
By  useless  censure,  whom  we  can  not  mend; 
Life  without  hope  can  close  but  in  despair, 
'Twas  there  we  found  them,  and  must  leave  them 
there. 
As,  when  two  pilgrims  in  a  forest  stray. 
Both  may  be  lost,  yet  each  in  his  own  way; 
80  fares  it  with  the  multitudes  beguiled 
In  vain  Opinion's  waste  and  dangerous  wild; 
Ten  thousand  rove  the  brakes  and  thorns  among, 
Some  eastward,  and  some  westward,  and  all  wrong. 
But  here,  alas!  the  &tal  dif^rence  lies. 
Each  man's  belief  is  right  in  his  own  eyes; 
And  he  that  blames  what  they  have  blindly  chose. 
Incurs  resentment  for  the  love  he  shows. 

Say,  botanist,  within  whose  province  fiidl 
The  cedar  and  (he  h3r8sop  on  the  wall, 
Of  all  that  deck  the  lanes,  the  fields,  the  bowers. 
What  parts  the  kindred   tribes  of  weeds  and 

floweret 
Sweet  scent,  or  lovely  form,  or  both  combined, 
Distinguish  every  cultivated  kind; 
The  want  of  boUi  denotes  a  meaner  breed. 
And  Chloe  from  her  gariand  picks  the  weed. 
Thus  hopes  of  every  sort,  whatever  sect 
Esteem  them,  sow  them,  rear  them,  and  protect, 
If  wild  in  nature,  and  not  duly  found, 
Grethsemane!  in  thy  dear  hallowed  ground. 
That  can  not  bear  the  blaze  of  Scripture  light, 
Nor  cheer  the  spirit,  nor  refresh  the  sight. 
Nor  anmiate  the  soul  to  Christian  deeds, 
(Oh  cast  them  from  thee!)  are  weeds,   arrant 
weeds. 
Ethelred's  house,  the  centre  of  six  w&yB^ 
Diverging  each  frt»m  each,  like  equal  rays. 
Himself  as  bountiful  as  April  rains, 
I.ord  paramount  of  the  surrounding  plains. 
Would  give  relief  of  bed  and  board  to  none 
But  guests  that  sought  it  in  th'  appointed  One; 
And  they  might  enter  at  his  open  door, 
E'en  till  his  spacious  nail  would  hold  no  more. 


He  sent  a  servant  forth  by  every  road. 

To  sound  his  horn,  and  publish  it  abroad. 

That  all  might  mark — ^knight,  menial,  hi^  umI 

low. 
An  ordinance  it  concerned  them  all  to  know. 
If,  after  all,  some  headstrong  hardy  but 
Would  disobey,  though  sure  to  be  shut  out, 
Could  he  with  reason  murmur  at  his  case, 
Himself  sole  author  of  his  own  disgraced 
No !  the  decree  was  just  and  without  flaw; 
And  he,  that  made,  had  right  to  make,  the  law; 
His  sovereign  power  and  pleasure  unrestrained, 
The  wrong  was  his  who  wrongfiiUy  comj^ained. 

Yet  half  mankind  maintain  a  churlish  strife 
With  Him,  the  donor  of  eternal  life. 
Because  the  deed,  by  which  his  love  confirms 
The  largess  he  bestows,  prescribes  the  terms. 
Compliance  with  lus  will  your  lot  ensures, 
Accept  it  only,  and  the  boon  is  yours. 
And  sure  it  is  as  kind  to  smile  and  give. 
As  with  a  frown  to  say.  Do  this,  and  live. 
Love  IB  not  pedler's  trumpery  bought  and  sold  : 
He  will  give  freely,  or  he  will  withhold ; 
His  soul  abhors  a  mercenary  thought. 
And  him  as  deeply  who  abhors  it  not ; 
He  stipulates  indeed,  but  merely  this. 
That  man  will  fi:eely  take  an  unbought  blise, 
Will  trust  him  for  a  fiiithful  generous  part. 
Nor  set  a  price  upon  a  willing  heart 
Of  all  the  ways  that  seems  to  promise  &ir. 
To  place  you  where  hb  saints  his  presence  shaie^ 
This  only  can ;  for  this  plain  cause,  expressed 
In  terms  as  plain.  Himself  has  shut  the  rest 
But  oh  the  strife,  the  bickering,  and  debate. 
The  tidings  of  unpurchased  Heaven  create ! 
The  flirted  fim,  the  bridle,  and  the  toes. 
All  speakers,  yet  all  language  at  a  loss. 
From  stuccoed  walls  smart  argument  rebound; 
Ajnd  beaux,  adepts  in  every  thing  profound, 
Die  of  disdain,  or  whistle  ofi*the  sound. 
Such  is  the  clamour  of  rooks,  daws,  and  kites, 
Th'  explosion  of  the  levelled  tube  excites. 
Where  mouldering  abbey-walb  o'erhang  the  glad^^ 
And  oaks  coeval  spread  a  mournful  shade ; 
The  screaming  nations,  hovering  in  mid  air, 
Loudly  resent  the  stranger's  freedom  there, 
And  seem  to  warn  him  never  to  repeat 
His  bold  intrusion  on  their  dark  retreat 

Adieu,  Vinosa  cries,  ere  yet  he  sips 
The  purple  bumper  trembling  at  his  lips, 
Adieu  to  all  morality !  if  Grace 
Make  works  a  vain  ingredient  in  the  case. 
The  Christian  hope  is — Waiter,  draw  the  cork- 
If  I  mistake  not — Blockhead !  with  a  fork ! 
Without  good  works,  whatever  some  may  boast. 
Merc  folly  and  delusion — Sir,  your  toast. 
My  firm  persuasion  is,  at  least  sometimes. 
That  Heaven  will  weigh  man's  virtues  and  hi 
crimes 
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'  With  nice  attention,  in  a  nghteotu  Kale, 
And  save  or  damn  as  theae  or  thoae  prevaiL 
I  plant  my  foot  upon  this  ground  of  tnut, 
And  silence  every  fear  with — Qod  is  just. 
But  if  perchance  on  some  dull  drizzling  day 
A  thought  intrude,  that  says,  or  seems  to  say, 
If  thus  th'  important  cause  is  to  be  tried. 
Suppose  the  beam  should  dip  on  the  wrong 
I  soon  recover  from  these  needless  firights, 
And  God  is  merciful — sets  all  to  rights. 
Thus  between  justice,  as  my  prime  support, 
And  mercy,  fled  to  as  the  last  resort, 
I  glide  and  steal  along  with  Heaven  in  view, 
And,— pardon  me,  the  bottle  stands  with  you. 

I  never  will  believe,  the  Cobnel  cries. 
The  sanguinary  schemes,  that  some  devise 
Who  make  the  good  Creator  on  their  plan 
A  being  of  less  equity  than  man. 
If  appetite,  or  what  divines  call  lust. 
Which  men  comply  with,  e'en  because  they  must, 
Be  punished  with  perdition,  who  b  purel 
Then  theirs,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  mine,  is  sure. 
If  sentence  of  eternal  pain  bcbng 
To  every  sudden  shp  and  transient  wrong. 
Then  Heaven  enj<^ins  the  fallible  and  frail 
A  hopeless  task,  and  damns  them  if  they  fail 
My  creed  (whatever  some  creed-makers  mean 
By  Athanasian  nonsense,  or  Nicene) — 
My  creed  is,  he  is  safe  that  does  his  best. 
And  death's  a  doom  sufficient  for  the  rest. 

Right,  says  an  ensign;  and,  for  aught  I  see, 
Your  faith  and  mine  substantially  agree ; 
The  best  of  every  man's  performance  here 
Is  to  discharge  the  duties  of  lus  sphere. 
A  lawyer's  dealings  should  be  just  and  fair. 
Honesty  shines  with  great  advantage  there. 
Fasting  and  prayer  sit  well  upon  a  priest, 
A  decent  caution  and  reserve  at  least. 
A  soldier's  best  is  courage  in  the  field, 
With  nothing  here  that  wants  to  be  concealed ; 
Manly  deportment,  gallant,  easy,  gay; 
A  hand  as  liberal  aa  the  light  of  day. 
The  soldier  thus  endowed  who  never  shrinks, 
Nor  doeets  up  his  thoughts,  whate'er  he  thinks. 
Who  scorns  to  do  an  injury  by  stealth, 
Must  go  to  Heaven — and  I  must  drink  his  health. 
Sir  Smug,  he  cries,  (for  lowest  at  the  board. 
Just  made  fifth  chaplain  of  his  patron  lord. 
His  shoulders  witnessing,  by  many  a  shrug. 
How  much  his  feelings  suffered,  sat  Sir  Smug,) 
Your  office  is  to  winnow  false  from  true ; 
Come,  prophet,  drink,  and  tell  us  what  think  youl 

Sighing  and  smiling  as  he  takes  his  glass. 
Which  thiTf  that  woo  preferment  rarely  pass, 
pallible  mail,  the  church-bred  youth  replies, 
c  still  fooiul  fallible,  however  wise; 
.Vnd  dilfenng  judgments  serve  but  to  declare, 
That  truth  lies  somewhere,  if  we  knew  but  where. 
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Of  an  it  ever  was  my  lot  to  read, 
Of  critics  now  alive,  or  long  ance  dead, 
The  book  of  all  the  world  that  charmed  me  mosi 
Was, — ^welladay,  the  titte-page  was  lost ; 
The  writer  well  remarks,  a  heart  that  knows 
To  take  with  gratitude  what  Heaven  bestows, 
With  prudence  always  ready  at  our  call. 
To  guide  our  use  of  it,  is  all  in  all 
Doubtless  it  is. — To  which  of  my  own  store 
I  superadd  a  few  essentials  more ; 
But  these,  excuse  the  liberty  I  take, 
I  waive  just  now,  for  conversation's  sake- 
Spoke  like  an  oracle,  they  all  exclaim, 
Ajid  add  Right  Reverend  to  Smug's  honoured 
name. 

And  yet  our  lot  is  given  us  in  a  land. 
Where  busy  arts  are  never  at  a  stand; 
Where  Science  points  her  telescopic  eye. 
Familiar  with  the  wonders  of  the  sky; 
Where  bold  Inquiry,  diving  out  of  sight, 
Brings  many  a  precious  peari  of  truth  to  light; 
Where  nought  eludes  the  persevering  quest 
That  fashion,  taste,  or  luxury,  suggest. 

But,  above  all,  in  her  own  light  arrayed. 
See  Mercy's  grand  apocalypse  disi)layed! 
The  sacred  book  no  longer  suffers  wrong, 
Bound  in  the  fetters  of  an  unknown  tongue: 
But  speaks  with  plainness,  art  could  never  mend. 
What  simplest  minds  can  soonest  comprehend. 
God  gives  the  word,  the  preachers  throng  aroun^ 
Live  from  his  hps,  and  spread  the  glorious  sound 
That  sound  bespeaks  Salvation  on  her  way. 
The  trumpet  of  a  life-restoring  day; 
'Tis  heard  where  England's  eastern  glory  shines, 
And  in  the  gul&  of  her  Comubian  mines. 
And  still  it  spreads.    See  G^ermany  send  forth 
Her  sons*  to  pour  it  on  the  farthest  north: 
Fired  with  a  zeal  peculiar,  they  defy 
The  rage  and  vigour  of  a  polar  sky, 
And  plant  successfully  sweet  Sharon's  rose 
On  icy  plains,  and  in  eternal  snows. 

O  blest  within  th'  enclosure  of  your  rocks, 
Nor  herds  have  ye  to  boast,  nor  Ueating  flocks; 
No  fertilizing  streams  your  fields  divide. 
That  show  reversed  the  villas  on  their  ride; 
No  groves  have  ye;  nocheerfid  sound  of  bird, 
Or  voice  of  turtle,  in  your  land  is  heard: 
Nor  grateful  eglantine  regales  the  smell 
Of  those,  that  walk  at  evening  where  ye  dwell: 
But  Winter,  armed  with  terrors  here  unknown, 
Sits  absolute  on  his  unshaken  throne; 
Piles  up  his  stores  amidst  the  frozen  waste, 
And  bids  the  mountains  he  has  built  stand  fast, 
Beckons  the  legions  of  his  storms  away 
From  happier  scenes,  to  make  your  land  a  prey. 
Proclaims  the  soil  a  conquest  he  has  won. 
And  scorns  to  share  it  with  the  distant  sun. 
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Yet  Truth  w  yours,  remote,  uncnvied  isle! 
And  Peace,  the  genuine  ofiftpring  of  her  smile; 
The  pride  of  lettered  Ignorance,  that  binds 
In  chains  of  error  our  accomplished  minds, 
That  decks,  with  all  the  splendour  of  the  true, 
A  false  religion,  is  unknown  to  you. 
Nature,  indeed,  vouchsafes  for  our  delight 
The  sweet  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night: 
Soft  airs  and  genial  moisture  feed  and  cheer 
Field,  fruit,  and  flower,  and  every  creature  here; 
But  brighter  beams  than  his  who  fires  the  skies, 
Have  risen  at  length  on  your  admiring  eyes, 
That  shoot  into  your  darkest  caves  the  day, 
From  which  our  nicest  optics  turn  away. 

Here  see  th'  encouragement  Grace  gives  to  vice. 
The  dire  efibct  of  mercy  without  price ! 
What  were  theyl   what  some  fools  are  made  by 

art, 
They  were  by  nature,  atheists,  head  and  heart. 
The  git)8s  idolatry  blind  heathens  teach 
Was  too  refined  for  tlicm,  beyond  their  reach. 
Not  e'en  the  glorious  Sun,  though  men  revere 
The  monarch  most,  that  seldom  will  appear. 
And  though  his  beams  that  quicken  where  they 

shine. 
May  claim  some  right  to  be  esteemed  divine, 
Not  e'en  the  sun,  desirable  as  rare. 
Could  bend  one  knee,  engage  one  votary  there; 
They  were,  what  base  Credulity  believes 
True  Christians  are,dis8emble78,drunkards,  thieves. 
The  fuU-gorged  savage,  at  his  nauseous  feast, 
Spent  half  the  darkness,  and  snored  out  the  rest. 
Was  one  whom  Justice,  on  an  equal  plan, 
Denouncing  death  upon  the  sins  of  man, 
Might  almost  have  indulged  with  an  escape. 
Chargeable  only  with  a  himian  shape. 

What  are  they  nowl — Morality  may  spare 
Her  grave  concern,  her  kind  suspicions  there: 
The  wretch,  who  once  sang  wildly,  danced  and 

laughed 
And  sucked  in  dizzy  madness  with  his  draught. 
Has  wept  a  silent  flood,  reversed  his  ways, 
Is  sober,  meek,  benevolent,  and  prays. 
Feeds  sparingly,  communicates  his  store, 
Abhors  the  craft  he  boasted  of  before, 
And  he  that  stole,  has  learned  to  steal  no  more. 
Well  sjiake  the  prophet.  Let  the  desert  sing, 
Where  sprang  the  thorn,  the  spiry  fir  shall  spring, 
A^nd  where  unaghtly  and  rank  thistles  grew, 
3haII  grow  the  myrtle  and  luxuriant  yew. 

Go  now,  and  with  important  tone  demand 
On  what  foundation  virtue  is  to  stand, 
If  self-exalting  claims  be  turned  adrift, 
And  grace  be  grace  indeed,  and  life  a  gift; 
The  poor  reclaimed  inhabitant,  his  eyes 
Glistening  at  once  with  pity  and  surprise, 
Amazed  that  shatlows  should  obscun'  the  sight 
Of  rme  whoso  birth  was  in  a  land  of  light,  I 


Shall  answer,  Hope,  sweet  Hope,  has  set  me  finei 
And  made  all  pleasures  else  mere  dross  to  me. 

These,  amidst  scenes  as  waste  as  if  denied 
The  common  care  that  waits  on  all  beside, 
Wild  as  ifNature  there,  void  of  all  good. 
Played  only  gambols  in  a  frantic  mood, 
(Yet  charge  not  heavenly  skill  with  having  planned 
A  plaything  world,  unworthy  of  his  hand,) 
Can  see  his  love,  though  secret  evil  lurks 
In  all  we  touch,  stamped  plainly  on  Ms  works. 
Deem  life  a  blessing  with  its  numerous  woes, 
Nor  spurn  away  a  gift  a  God  bestows. 
Hard  task,  indeed,  o'er  arctic  seas  to  roam! 
Is  hope  exotic  1  grows  it  not  at  home? 
Yes,  but  an  object,  bright  as  orient  mom. 
May  press  the  eye  too  closely  to  be  home; 
A  distant  virtue  we  can  all  confess. 
It  hurts  our  pride,  and  moves  our  envy,  leas. 

Leuconomus  (beneath  well  sounding  Greek 
I  slur  a  name  a  port  must  not  speak) 
Stood  pilloried  on  Infamy's  high  stage, 
And  bore  the  pelting  scorn  of  half  an  age; 
The  very  butt  of  Slander,  and  the  blot 
For  every  dart  that  Malice  ever  shot. 
The  man  that  mentioned  him  at  once  dismissed 
All  mercy  from  his  lips,  and  sneered  and  hissed ; 
His  crimes  were  such  as  Sodom  never  knew. 
And  Perjury  stood  up  to  swear  all  true; 
His  aim  was  mischief,  and  his  zeal  pretence, 
His  speech  rebellion  against  common  sense; 
A  knave,  when  tried  on  honesty's  plain  rule; 
And  when  by  that  of  reason,  a  mere  fool; 
The  world's  best  comfort  was,  his  doom  was  passed; 
Die  when  he  might,  he  must  be  damned  at  last. 

Now,  Truth,  perform  thine  ofllice;  waft  aside 
The  curtain  drawn  by  Prejudice  and  Pride, 
Reveal  (the  man  b  dead)  to  wondering  eyes 
This  more  than  monster,  in  his  proper  guise. 
He  loved  the  world  that  hated  him:  the  tear 
That  dropt  upon  his  Bible  was  sincere : 
Assailed  by  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  strife, 
His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life; 
And  he  that  forged,  and  he  that  threw  the  dart, 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart. 
Paul's  love  of  Christ,  and  steadiness  unbribed. 
Were  copied  close  in  him,  and  well  transcribed. 
He  followed  Paul,  his  zeal  a  kindred  flame, 
His  apostolic  charity  the  same. 
Like  him,  crossed  cheerfully  tempestuous  seas, 
Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends,  and  ease; 
Like  him  he  laboured,  and  like  him  content 
To  bear  it,  suflered  shame  where'er  he  went. 
Blush,  Calumny!  and  write  upon  his  tomb, 
If  honest  Eulogy  can  s|)are  thee  room, 
Thy  deep  repentance  of  thy  thousand  lies. 
Which,  aimed  at  him,  have  pierced  the  oflleiided 

skies! 
And  say,  blot  out  my  sin,  confessed,  deplored 
Against  thine  image,  in  thy  saint,  O  Lordl 
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No  blinder  bigot,  I  maintain  it  still, 
Than  he  who  must  have  pleasure,  come  what  will : 
He  laughs,  whatever  weapon  Truth  may  draw, 
And  deems  her  sharp  artiUeiy  mere  straw. 
Scripture  indeed  is  plain;  but  God  and  he 
On  Scripture  ground  are  sure  to  disagree ; 
Some  wiser  rule  must  teach  him  how  to  live, 
Than  this  his  Maker  has  seen  fit  to  give; 
Supple  and  flexible  as  Indian  cane. 
To  take  the  bend  his  appetites  ordain ; 
Contrived  to  suit  frail  Nature's  crazy  case. 
And  reconcile  his  lusts  with  saving  grace. 
By  this,  with  nice  precision  of  design, 
He  draWs  upon  life's  map  a  rigzag  line. 
That  shows  how  far  'tis  safe  to  follow  sin, 
And  where  his  danger  and  Grod's  wrath  begin. 
By  this  he  forms,  as  pleased  be  sporU  along. 
His  well-poised  estimate  of  rit^ht  and  wrong; 
And  finds  the  modish  mann^  of  the  day. 
Though  loose,  as  harmleM^s  an  infant's  play. 

Build  by  whatever  plan  Caprice  decrees. 
With  what  materials,  on  what  ground  you  please; 
Your  hope  shall  stand  unblamcd,  perhaps  admired. 
If  not  that  hope  the  Scripture  has  required. 
The  strange  conceits,  vain  projects  and  wild  dreams, 
With  which  hypocrisy  for  ever  teems, 
(Though  other  follies  strike  the  public  eye, 
And  raise  a  laugh,)  pass  unmolested  by ; 
But  if,  imblameable  in  word  or  thought, 
A  man  arise,  a  man  whom  Grod  has  taught, 
With  all  Elijah's  dignity  of  tone, 
And  all  the  love  of  the  beloved  John, 
To  storm  the  citadels  they  build  in  air. 
And  smite  the  untemperod  wall ;  'tis  death  to  spare. 
To  sweep  away  all  refuges  of  lies, 
And  place,  instead  of  quirks  themselves  devise, 
Ltama  Sabcicthani  before  their  eyes; 
To  prove,  that  without  Christ  all  gain  is  loss, 
All  hope  despair,  that  stands  not  on  his  cross ; 
Except  the  few  his  God  may  have  impressed, 
A  tenfold  frenzy  seizes  all  the  rest. 

Throughout  mankind,  the  Christian  kind  at  least, 
There  dwells  a  consciousness  in  every  breast, 
That  foUy  ends  where  genuine  hope  begins, 
And  he  that  finds  his  Heaven  must  k)0e  his  wm. 
Nature  opposes  with  her  ntmost  force 
This  riving  stroke,  this  ultimate  divorce; 
And,  while  religion  seems  to  be  her  view, 
Hates  with  a  deep  dncerity  the  true : 
For  this,  of  all  that  ever  influenced  man. 
Since  Abel  worshipped,  or  the  world  began, 
This  only  spares  no  lust,  admits  no  plea, 
But  makes  him,  if  at  all,  completely  finee ; 
Sounds  forth  the  signal,  as  she  mounts  her  car. 
Of  an  eternal,  universal  war; 
Rejects  all  treaty,  penetrates  all  wiles, 
Scorns  with  the  same  indifference  firowns  and  smiles ; 
Drives  through  the  realms  of  Sin,  where  riot  reeb, 
And  grinds  his  ciioiifii  benetth  her  barmng  wfaedi  1 


Hence  all  that  is  in  man,  pride,  p«ssion,  art. 
Powers  uf  the  mind,  and  feelings  of  the  heait, 
Insensible  of  Truth's  almighty  charms. 
Starts  at  her  first  approach,  and  sounds  to  aimst 
While  Bigotry,  with  well-dissembled  fears. 
His  eyes  shut  fast,  his  fingers  in  lus  ^irs. 
Mighty  to  parry  and  push  by  God's  word. 
With  senseless  noise,  his  aigument  the  sword. 
Pretends  a  zeal  for  godliness  and  grace. 
And  spits  abhorrence  in  the  Christian's  &oe. 

Parent  of  Hope,  immortal  Truth !  make  luiowE 
Thy  deathless  wreaths,  and  triumphs  all  thine  own  -. 
The  silent  progress  of  thy  power  is  such. 
Thy  means  so  feeble,  and  despised  so  much, 
That  few  believe  the  wonders  thou  hast  wrought, 
And  none  can  teach  them,  but  whom  thou  hast 

taught. 
O  see  me  sworn  to  serve  thee,  and  command 
A  painter's  skill  into  a  poet's  hand. 
That,  while  I  trembling  trace  a  work  divine. 
Fancy  may  stand  aloof  firom  the  dengn. 
And  light,  and  shade,  and  every  stroke  be  thin& 

If  ever  thou  hast  felt  another's  pain, 
If  ever  when  he  sighed  hast  sighed  again. 
If  ever  on  thy  eyelid  stood  the  tear. 
That  pity  had  engendered,  drop  one  here. 
This  man  was  happy — ^hadthe  world's  good  wofd, 
And  with  it  every  joy  it  can  af!brd ; 
Friendship  and  love  seemed  tenderiy  at  strife, 
Which  most  should  sweeten  his  untroubled  lifb; 
Politely  learned,  and  of  a  gentle  race, 
Grood  breeding  and  good  sense  gave  all  a  grace, 
ibid  whether  at  the  toilette  of  the  fair, 
H^  laughed  and  trifled,  made  him  welcome  there, 
Or  if  in  masculine  debate  he  shared, 
Ensured  him  mute  attention  and  regard. 
Alas,  how  changed !  Expressive  of  his  mind. 
His  eyes  are  sunk,  arms  folded,  head  reclined ; 
Those  awful  syllables,  hell,  death,  and  sin. 
Though  whispered,  plainly  tell  what  works  within ; 
That  conscience  there  performs  her  proper  part, 
And  writes  a  doomsday  sentence  on  his  heart ; 
Forsaking,  and  forsaken  of  all  firiends, 
He  now  perceives  where  earthly  pleasure  ends; 
Hard  task  I  for  one  who  lately  knew  no  care. 
And  harder  still  as  learnt  beneath  despair ; 
His  hours  no  longer  pass  unmariced  away, 
A  dark  importance  saddens  every  day ; 
He  hears  the  notice  of  the  clock  perplexed, 
And  cries,  perhaps  eternity  strikes  next ; 
Sweet  music  is  no  longer  music  here. 
And  laughter  sounds  like  madness  in  his  ear: 
His  grief  the  world  of  all  her  power  disarms, 
Wine  has  no  taste,  and  beauty  has  no  charms: 
God's  holy  word,  once  trivial  in  his  view. 
Now  by  the  voice  of  his  experience  true. 
Seems,  as  it  is,  the  fountain  whence  alone 
Most  spring  ^Ltt  hope  he  pants  to  make  his  own. 
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Now  let  the  bright  lerene  be  known  alnoed; 
Say  man's  a  wonn,  and  power  belong!  to  God. 

As  when  a  £elon,  whom  his  oomitry's  laws 
Have  josUy  doomed  for  some  atrodous  cause, 
Elipects  in  darkness  and  heart-chilling  fiMurs, 
The  shameful  close  of  all  his  mispent  yean; 
If  chance,  on  heavy  pinions  sbwly  borne, 
A  tempest  usher  in  toe  dreaded  mom, 
Upon  his  dungeon  walls  the  lightning  play, 
The  thunder  seems  to  summon  him  away. 
The  warder  at  the  door  his  key  applies, 
Shoots  back  the  bolt,  and  all  his  courage  dies: 
If  then,  just  then,  all  thoughts  of  mercy  lost. 
When  hope,  long  lingering,  at  last  yields  the  ghost, 
The  sound  of  pardon  pierce  his  sUotled  ear. 
He  drops  at  onoe  his  fistters  and  his  fear; 
A  transport  glows  in  all  he  looks  and  speaks. 
And  the  first  thankfiil  tears  bedew  his  cheeks. 
Joy,  fitf  superior  joy,  that  much  outweighs 
The  comfort  of  a  few  poor  added  days, 
Invades,  possesses,  and  o'erwhelms  the  soul 
Of  him,  whom  Hope  has  with  a  touch  made  whole. 
'TIS  Heaven,  all  Heaven  descending  on  the  wings 
Of  the  glad  legions  of  the  King  of  kings; 
'Tis  moro— 'tis  Gbd  diffused  through  every  part, 
*T]b  Qod  himself  triumphant  in  his  heart 
O  welcome  now  the  sun's  once  hated  light, 
His  noonday  beams  were  never  half  so  bright 
Not  kindred  minds  alone  are  called  t'  empby 
Their  hours,  their  days,  in  listening  to  hk  joy; 
UnooDscioiis  nature,  all  that  he  surveys. 
Rocks,  groves^  and  streams,  must  join  him  in  hJm. 
praise.  | 


These  are  thy  glorious  works,  eternal  Truth, 
The  scoff  of  withered  age  and  beardless  youth; 
These  move  the  censure  and  illiboral  grin 
Of  ibols,  that  hate  thee  and  delight  in  sin : 
But  these  shall  last  when  night  has  quenched  Um 

pole. 
And  Heaven  is  all  departed  as  a  acroU ; 
And  when,  as  Justice  has  long  since  decreed. 
This  earth  shall  blaxe,  and  a  new  world  sucoeed, 
Then  these  thy  glorious  works,  and  they  who 

share 
That  hope  which  can  alone  exclude  despair. 
Shall  live  exempt  firom  weakness  and  decay, 
The  brightest  wonders  of  an  endless  day. 

Happy  the  bard,  (if  that  fair  name  belong 
To  him,  that  blends  no  fable  with  his  song,) 
Whose  lines  uniting,^by  an  honest  art. 
The  faithful  monitor'...and  poet's  part, 
Seek  to  delight,  that  thv^y  may  mend  mankind, 
And,  while  they  captivate,  inform  the  mind : 
Still  happier,  if  he  till  a  thankful  soil, 
And  fruit  reward  his  honourable  toil : 
But  happier  flu,  who  comfort  those,  that  wait 
To  hear  plain  truth  at  Judoh's  hallowed  gate: 
Their  language  simple,  as  their  manners  meek, 
No  shining  ornaments  have  they  to  seek ; 
Nor  labour  they,  nor  time  nor  talents  waste. 
In  sorting  flowers  to  suit  a  fickle  taste ; 
But  while  they  speak  the  wisdom  of  the  skies, 
Which  art  can  only  darken  and  disguise, 
Th'  abundant  harvest,  recompense  divine, 
Repays  their  work — the  gleaning  only  mine. 
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Quo  nihn  nMJai  mdluBve  teiris 
Flats  dooBven,  boobue  divi : 
Nee  dabont,  quainvb  radeant  in  aumm 

Ten^Mn  priKum.  Hor.  lib.  ir.  Ode  2. 


Fairrst  and  feiemost  of  the  train,  that  wait 
On  man's  most  dignified  and  happiest  state, 
Whether  we  name  thee  charity  or  love. 
Chief  grace  bek>w,  and  all  in  all  above. 
Prosper  (I  press  thee  with  a  powerful  plea*) 
A  task  I  venture  on,  impelled  by  thee ; 
O  never  seen  but  in  thy  blest  efibcts. 
Or  felt  but  in  the  soul  that  heaven  selects ; 
Who  seeks  to  praise  thee,  and  to  make  thee  known 
To  other  hearts,  must  have  thee  in  his  own. 
Cvome,  prompt  me  with  benevolent  desires, 
Teach  me  to  kindle  at  thy  gentle  fires. 
And,  though  disgraced  and  slighted,  to  redeem 
A  )ioet*s  name,  by  making  thee  the  theme. 

God,  wurung  ever  on  a  social  plan. 
By  various  tics  attaches  man  to  man: 


He  made  at  first,  though  firee  and  imconfined, 
One  man  the  common  father  of  the  kind ; 
That  every  tribe,  though  placed  as  he  sees  best 
Where  seas  or  deserts  part  them  from  the  rest 
Differing  in  language,  manners,  or  in  face. 
Might  feel  then>selves  allied  to  all  the  race. 
When  Cook — lamented,  and  with  tears  as  just 
As  ever  mingled  with  heroic  dust, — 
Steered  Britain's  oak  into  a  world  unknown, 
And  in  his  country's  glory  sought  his  own. 
Wherever  he  found  man,  to  nature  true. 
The  rights  of  man  were  sacred  in  his  view; 
He  soothed  with  gifts,  and  greeted  with  a  smiley 
The  simple  native  of  the  new-found  isle; 
He  spumed  the  wretch,  that  slighted  or  withstooii 
The  tender  aigument  of  kindred  bkxxi, 
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Nor  would  endtire,  that  any  ahonld  control 
His  frccbom  brethren  of  the  touthem  pole. 

But  though  some  nobler  minds  a  law  respect, 
That  none  shall  with  impunity  neglect, 
In  baser  soula  unnumbered  erih  meet, 
To  thwart  its  influence,  and  its  end  defeat 
While  Cook  is  bved  for  savage  liTes  he  saved, 
8ee  Cortez  odious  for  a  world  enslaved! 
Where  wast  thou  then,  sweet  Charity  1  where  then, 
Thou  tutelary  friend  of  helpless  meni 
Wast  thou  in  monkish  cells  and  nunneries  found. 
Or  building  hospitab  on  English  ground  1 
No. — Mammon  makes  the  world  his  legatee 
Through  fear,  not  love;  and  Heaven  abhors  the 

fee, 
WTicrever  found,  (and  all  men  need  thy  care,) 
Nor  age  nor  infancy  could  find  thee  there. 
The  hand,  that  slew  till  it  could  slay  no  more, 
Was  glued  to  the  sword  ^^  with  Indian  gore. 
Their  prince,  as  justly  s^^ted  on  his  throne 
As  vain  imperial  Philip  on  his  own. 
Tricked  out  of  all  his  royalty  by  art. 
That  stripped  him  bare,  and  broke  his  honest  heart, 
Died  by  the  sentence  of  a  shaven  priest. 
For  scormng  what  they  taught  him  to  detest. 
How  dark  the  veil,  that  intercepts  the  blaze 
Of  Heaven's  m3rsterious  purposes  and  ways ; 
God  stood  not,  though  he  seemed  to  stand,  aloof; 
And  at  this  hour  the  conqueror  feels  the  proof: 
The  wreath  he  won  drew  down  an  instant  cttiBe, 
The  fretting  plague  is  in  the  public  purse. 
The  cankered  spoil  corrodes  the  pining  state, 
Starved  by  that  indolence  their  mines  create. 

O  could  their  ancient  Incas  rise  agam. 
How  would  they  take  up  Israel's  taunting  sCrainl 
Art  thou  too  fellen,  Iberial  Do  we  see 
The  robber  and  the  murderer  weak  as  wel 
Thou,  that  hast  wasted  earth,  and  dared  despise 
Alike  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  the  skies, 
Thy  pomp  is  in  the  grave,  thy  glory  laid 
Low  in  the  pits  thine  avarice  has  made. 
We  come  with  joy  from  our  eternal  rest, 
To  see  the  oppressor  in  his  turn  oppressed. 
Art  thou  the  god,  the  thunder  of  whose  hand 
Rolled  over  all  our  desolated  land, 
Shook  principalities  and  kingdoms  down, 
And  made  the  mountains  tremble  athisftownf 
The  sword  shall  light  upon  thy  boasted  powers^ 
And  waste  them,  as  thy  sword  has  wasted  ours. 
'Tis  thus  Omnipotence  his  law  fulfils, 
And  Vengeance  executes  what  Justice  wilhi. 

Again — the  band  of  oonmieice  was  designed 
T'  associate  all  the  branches  of  mankind ; 
And  if  a  boundless  plenty  be  tile  robe, 
Trade  is  the  golden  girdle  of  the  globe. 
Wise  to  promote  whatever  end  he  means, 
Grod  opens  fruitful  nature's  various  scenes: 
Each,  climate  needs  whet  other  cfimcs  produce, 
And  oficrs  something  to  the  general  use; 


No  land  but  listens  to  the  common  call, 
And  in  return  receives  su^Iy  from  all. 
This  genial  intercourse,  and  mutual  aid. 
Cheers  what  were  dse  a  univeiBal  shade, 
Calls  Nature  from  her  ivy-mantled  den, 
And  softens  human  rock-work  into  men 
Ingenious  Art,  with  her  expressive  face. 
Steps  forth  to  fashion  and  refine  the  race; 
Not  only  fills  Necessity's  demand, 
But  overcharges  her  capacious  hand: 
Capricious  Taste  itself  can  crave  no  more. 
Than  she  supplies  from  her  abounding  store; 
She  strikes  out  all  that  luxury  can  ask, 
And  gains  new  vigour  at  her  endless  task. 
Hers  is  the  spacious  arch,  the  shapely  spire. 
The  painter's  pencil,  and  the  poet's  lyre; 
From  her  the  canvass  borrows  light  and  shade, 
And  verse,  more  lasting,  hues  that  never  fade. 
She  guides  the  fingers  o'er  the  dancing  keys. 
Gives  difficulty  all  the  grace  of  ease, 
And  pours  a  torrent  of  sweet  notes  around, 
Fast  as  the  thirsting  ear  can  drink  the  sound. 

These  are  the  gifts  of  Art,  and  Art  thrives  most 
Where  commerce  has  enriched  the  busy  coast; 
He  catches  all  improvements  in  his  flight. 
Spreads  foreign  wonders  in  his  country's  sight, 
Imports  what  others  have  invented  well, 
And  stirs  his  own  to  match  them,  or  excel 
'Tis  thus  reciprocating,  each  with  each. 
Alternately  the  nations  learn  and  teach; 
While  Providence  enjoins  to  every  soul 
A  union  with  the  vast  terraqueous  whole. 

Heaven  speed  the  canvass,  gallantly  unfurled 
To  furnish  and  acoominodate  a  world, 
To  give  the  pole  the  produce  of  the  sun. 
And  knitth'  unsocial  climates  intoone. — 
Soft  airs  and  gentle  hebvings  of  the  wave 
Impel  the  fleet,  whose  errand  is  to  save. 
To  succour  wasted  regbns,  and  replace 
The  smfle  of  Opulence  in  Sorrow's  face. 
Let  nothing  adverse,  nothing  unforeseen. 
Impede  the  bark,  that  ploughs  the  deep  serene. 
Charged  with  a  freight  transoending  in  its  worth 
The  gems  of  India,  Nature'ft  rarest  birth. 
That  flies,  like  Gahviel  on  his  Lord's  conuaandi, 
A  herald  of  €U>d's  fefve  to  pagan  lands. 
But  ah !  what  wish  can  prosper,  or  what  prayer, 
For  merdiants  rich  in  cargoes  of  despair. 
Who  drive  a  loathsome  traflik;,  guage,  and  span, 
And  buy  the  muscles  and  the  bones  of  man! 
The  tender  ties  of  fkther,  husband,  friend, 
An  bonds  of  nature  in  that  moment  end; 
And  each  endures,  while  yet  he  draws  hb  breath, 
A  stroke  as  fatal  asthesiTthe  of  Death. 
The  sable  warrior,  firantie  with  regret 
Of  her  he  loves,  and  never  can  forget. 
Loses  in  tears  the  far-receding  shore. 
But  not  the  thought,  that  they  must  meet  no  mora; 
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Dcpnved  of  her  and  fireedom  at  a  blow, 
What  has  he  left  that  he  can  yet  finegol 
Yea,  to  deep  aadneii  lullenly  resigned, 
He  feels  hia  body's  bondage  in  his  mind; 
Puts  off  his  generous  nature;  and,  to  suit 
His  manners  with  his  fiUe,  puts  on  the  brute. 

O  most  degrading  of  all  ills,  that  wait 
On  man,  a  mourner  in  his  best  estate  I 
All  other  sorrows  Virtue  may  endure. 
And  find  submission  more  than  half  a  cure; 
Grief  is  itself  a  medicine,  and  bestowed 
T'  improve  the  fortitude  that  bean  the  load. 
To  teach  the  wanderer,  aa  his  woes  increase. 
The  path  of  Wisdom,  all  whose  paths  are  peace; 
But  slavery ! — Virtue  dreads  it  as  her  grave: 
Patience  itself  is  meanness  in  a  slave : 
Or  if  the  will  and  sovereignty  of  Gbd 
Did  suffer  it  a  while,  and  kiss  the  rod, 
Wait  for  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day, 
And  snap  the  chain  the  moment  when  you  may. 
Nature  imprints  upon  whatever  we  see, 
That  has  a  heart  and  life  in  it.  Be  firec; 
The  beasts  are  chartered — neither  age  nor  force 
Con  quell  the  love  of  freedom  in  a  horse: 
He  ])reaks  the  cord  that  held  him  at  the  rack; 
And,  conscious  of  an  unencumbered  back, 
SnufUs  up  the  morning  air,  forgets  the  reiu; 
Loose  fly  his  forelock  and  his  ample  mane. 
Ros]X)nsive  to  the  distant  neigh  he  neighs; 
Nor  stops  till,  overleaping  all  delays. 
He  finds  the  pasture  where  his  f^awn  graze. 

Canst  thou,  and  honoured  with  a  Christian 
name, 
Buy  what  is  woman-bom,  and  fed  no  shame ; 
Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 
Expedience  as  a  warrant  for  the  deed  1 
So  may  the  wolf,  whom  (amine  has  made  bold, 
To  quit  the  forest  and  invade  the  fold: 
So  may  the  ruffian,  who,  with  ghostly  glide, 
DafTger  in  hand,  steals  close  to  your  bed  side; 
Not  he,  but  hb  emergence  forced  the  door, 
He  found  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor. 
Has  Grod  then  given  its  sweetness  to  the  cane, 
Unless  his  laws  be  trampled  on — in  vain? 
Built  a  brave  world,  which  can  not  yet  sohsist, 
Unless  his  right  to  rule  it  be  dknussed  1 
Impudent  blasphemy!  So  FoUy  pleads. 
And,  Avarice  being  judge,  with  ease  succeeds. 

But  grant  the  plea,  and  lei  it  stand  for  just. 
That  mar4  make  man  his  prey,  because  he  must; 
Still  there  is  room  for  pity  to  abate. 
And  sooth  the  sorrows  of  so  sad  a  state. 
A  Briton  knows,  or  if  he^nows  it  not, 
The  Scripture  placed  within  his  rsach,  he  ought, 
That  souls  have  no  discriminating  hue. 
Alike  important  in  thebr  Maker's  view; 
That  none  are  free  finom  blemidi  since  the  foil, 
And  Love  divine  has  paid  one  price  for  alL 


The  wretch,  that  works  and  weeps  without  n 
Has  one  that  notices  his  silent  grief. 
He,  from  whose  hands  alone  all  power  prooe 
Ranks  its  abuse  among  tlie  foulest  deeds. 
Considers  all  injustice  with  a  frown ; 
But  marks  the  man  that  treads  his  follow  tkm 
Begone — the  whip  and  bell  in  that  hard  ham 
Are  hateful  ensigns  of  usurped  command. 
Not  Mexico  could  purchase  kings  a  claim 
To  scourge  him,  weariness  his  only  blame. 
Remember  Heaven  has  an  avenging  rod : 
To  smite  the  poor  is  treason  against  God. 

Trouble  is  grudgingly  and  hardly  brooked, 
Wliile  life's  sublimest  jovh  are  overlooked 
Wc  wander  o'er  a  sunburnt  thirsty  soil. 
Murmuring  and  weary  of  our  daily  ttnl. 
Forget  t'  enjoy  the  palui-troc's  offered  shade. 
Or  taste  the  fountain  in  the  neiglibouring  gU 
Else  who  would  lose,  t^  had  the  power  t 

prove,  S 

The  occasion  of  transmuting  fear  to  love  1 

0  'tis  a  god-liko  privilege  to  lave. 
And  that  scorns  it  is  liiinsclf  a  slave. 
Infonn  liis  luind ;  one  Hash  of  heavenly  day 
Would  heal  hiit  lioart,  and  melt  Ids  cliains  aw 
•'  Beauty  for  aslies"  is  a  gift  indeed, 

And  slaves,  by  truth  enlarged,  are  doubly  fro 
Then  would  he  say,  submissive  at  thy  feet. 
While  gratitude  and  love  made  service  sweet. 
My  dear  deliverer  out  of  hopi'k^ss  night. 
Whose  bounty  bought  me  but  to  give  me  ligl 

1  was  a  lK>ndman  on  my  native  plain. 

Sin  forged,  and  Ignorance  made  fast,  the  chai 
Thy  li{)s  have  shed  instruction  as  the  dew. 
Taught  me  what  patii  to  shun,  and  what  pun 
Farewell  my  former  joys!  I  sigh  no  nuare 
For  Africa's  once  loved,  Iwaighted  shore; 
Serving  a  benefactor  I  am  free; 
At  my  best  home,  if  not  cxUihI  from  thee. 

Some  men  make  gain  a  fountain,  whence 
ceeds 
A  stream  of  liberal  and  heroic  deeds; 
The  swell  of  pity,  not  to  be  confined 
Within  the  scanty  limita  of  the  mind. 
Disdains  the  bank,  and  throws  the  golden  m 
A  rich  deposite,  on  the  bordering  lands: 
These  have  an  ear  for  his  paternal  call. 
Who  makes  some  rich  for  the  supply  of  all ; 
Grod's  gift  with  pleasure  in  his  praise  empby ; 
And  T^om^on  is  familiar  with  the  joy. 

O  could  I  worship  aught  beneath  the  skies, 
That  earth  has  seen,  or  fancy  can  devise, 
Thine  altar,  sacred  Liberty,  should  stand. 
Built  by  no  mercenary  vulgar  hand, 
With  firagrant  turf,  and  flowers  as  wild  and  fii 
As  ever  dressed  a  bank,  or  scented  summer  ail 
Duly,  as  ever  on  the  mountain's  height 
The  peep  of  Morning  shed  a  dawning  light, 
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Again,  when  Evening,  in  her  sober  vest, 

Drew  the  gray  curtain  of  the  fading  west, 

My  soul  should  yield  thee  willing  thanks  and 

praise, 
For  the  chief  blessings  of  my  fairest  days: 
But  that  were  sacrilege — ^praise  is  not  tldne, 
But  his  who  gave  thee,  and  preserves  thee  mine; 
Else  I  would  say,  and  as  I  spake  bid  fly 
A  captive  bird  into  the  boundless  sky, 
This  triple  realm  adores  thee — thou  art  come 
From  Sparta  hither,  and  art  here  at  home. 
We  feel  thy  force  still  active,  at  this  hour 
Enjoy  immunity  finom  priestly  power. 
While  Conscience,  happier  than  in  ancient  years. 
Owns  no  superior  but  the  God  she  fears. 
Propitious  spirit!  yet  expunge  a  wrong 
Thy  rights  have  suffered,  and  our  land,  too  long. 
Teach  mercy  to  ten  thousand  hearts,  that  share 
The  fears  and  hopes*^  a  commercial  core. 
Prisons  expect  the  wicked,  and  were  built 
To  bind  the  lawless,  and  to  punish  guilt; 
But  sliipwreck,  earthquake,  battle,  fire,  and  flood. 
Are  mighty  mischiefs,  not  to  be  withstood ; 
And  honest  merit  stands  on  slippery  ground, 
Where  covert  guile  and  artiiice  abound. 
Let  just  restraint,  for  public  peace  designed, 
Chain  up  the  wolves  and  tigers  of  mankind; 
The  foe  of  virtue  has  no  claim  to  thee. 
But  let  insolvent  Innocence  go  free. 

Patron  of  else  the  most  despised  of  men, 
Accept  the  tribute  of  a  stranger's  pen; 
Verse,  like  the  laurel ;  its  immortal  meed, 
Should  be  the  guerdon  of  a  noble  deed; 
I  may  alarm  thee,  but  I  fear  the  shame 
(Charity  chosen  as  my  theme  and  aim) 
I  mo^  incur,  foigetting  Howard's  name. 
Blest  veith  all  wealth  can  give  thee,  to  resign 
Joys  doubly  sweet  to  feelings  quick  as  thine, 
To  quit  the  bUss  thy  rural  scenes  bestow, 
To  seek  a  nobler  amidst  scenes  of  wo. 
To  traverse  seas,  range  kingdoms,  and  bring  home, 
Not  the  proud  monuments  df  Greece  or  Rome, 
But  knowledge  such  as  only  dungeons  teach, 
And  only  sympathy  like  thine  could  reach; 
That  grief  sequestered  from  the  public  stage, 
Might  smooth  her  feathers,  and  enjoy  her  cage; 
Speaks  a  divine  ambition,  and  a  zeal, 
The  boldest  patriot  might  be  proud  to  feel. 
O  that  the  voice  of  clamour  and  debate, 
That  pleads  for  peace  till  it  disturbs  the  state. 
Were  hushed  in  favour  of  thy  generous  plea, 
The  poor  thy  clients,  and  Heaven's  smile  thy  feel 
Philosophy,  that  does  not  dream  or  stray. 
Walks  arm  in  arm  with  nature  all  his  way; 
Compasses  earth,  dives  into  it,  ascends 
Whatever  steep  Inquiiy  reconunends, 
Sees  planetary  wonden  smoothly  roQ 
Round  other  systems  under  her  control, 


Drinks  wisdom  at  the  milky  stream  of  light, 
That  cheers  the  silent  journey  of  the  night, 
And  brings  at  liis  return  a  bosom  charged 
With  nch  instruction,  and  a  soul  enlarged. 
The  treasured  sweets  of  the  capacious  plan, 
That  Heaven  spreads  wide  before  the  view  of  maiii 
All  prompt  his  pleased  pursuit,  and  to  pursue 
Still  prompt  him,  with  a  pleasure  always  new; 
He  too  has  a  connecting  power,  and  draws 
Man  to  the  centre  of  the  common  cause, 
Aiding  a  dubious  and  deficient  sight 
With  a  new  medium  and  a  purer  light. 
All  truth  is  precious,  if  not  all  divine; 
And  what  dilates  the  powers  must  needs  refine. 
He  reads  the  skies,  and,  watching  every  change, 
Provides  the  faculties  an  ampler  range; 
And  wins  mankind,  as  his  attempts  prevail, 
A  prouder  station  on  the  general  scale. 
But  Reason  still,  unless  divinely  taught, 
Whatc'cr  she  lean  is,  leanis  nothing  as  she  ought 
The  lamp  of  revelation  only  shows. 
What  human  wisdom  can  not  but  oppose. 
That  man,  in  nature's  richest  mantle  clad 
And  graced  with  all  philosophy  can  add, 
Though  fair  \%ithout  and  luminous  within, 
Is  still  the  progeny  and  heir  of  sin. 
Thus  taught,  down  falls  the  plumage  of  his  prido; 
He  feels  his  need  of  an  unerring  guide. 
And  knows  that  falling  he  shall  rise  no  more, 
Unless  the  power  that  bade  him  stand  restore. 
This  b  indeed  philosophy;  this  known 
Makes  wisdom,  worthy  of  the  name,  his  own; 
And,  without  this,  whatever  he  discuss; 
Whether  the  space  between  the  stars  and  us; 
Whether  he  measure  earth,  compute  the  sea; 
Weigh  sunbeams,  car>'e  a  fly,  or  spit  a  flea; 
The  solemn  triflcr  with  his  boasted  skill 
Toils  much,  and  is  a  solemn  trifler  still: 
Blind  was  he  bom,  and  his  misguided  eyes 
Grown  dim  in  trifling  studies,  blind  he  dies. 
Self-knowledge  truly  learned  of  course  implies 
The  ricl^  possession  of  a  nobler  prize ; 
For  self  to  self,  and  God  to  man  revealed, 
(Two  themes  to  Nature's  eye  for  ever  sealed) 
Are  taught  by  rays,  that  fly  with  equal  pcu» 
From  the  same  centre  of  enlightening  grace. 
Here  stay  thy  foot;  how  copious,  and  bow  clear, 
Th'  o'erflowing  well  of  Charity  springs  here! 
Hark!  'tis  the  music  of  a  thousand  rills. 
Some  through  the  groves,  some  down  the  sIopini| 

hills. 
Winding  a  secret  or  an  open  course, 
And  all  supplied  from  an  eternal  source. 
The  ties  of  Nature  do  but  feebly  Innd, 
And  Commerce  partially  reclaims  mankind ; 
Philosophy,  without  his  heavenly  guide, 
May  blow  up  self-conceit,  and  nourish  pride 
But,  while  Ids  promise  is  the  reasoning  part, 
Has  still  a  veil  of  midnight  on  his  heart* 
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Tis  Truth  divine,  exhibited  on  earth, 
Gives  Charity  her  being  and  her  birth. 

Suppose  (when  thought  is  warm  and  fioicy  flows, 
What  will  not  argument  sometimes  suppose  1 
An  isle  possessed  by  creatures  of  our  kind, 
Endued  with  reason,  yet  by  nature  blind. 
Let  supposition  lend  her  aid  once  more, 
And  land  some  grave  optician  on  the  shore: 
He  claps  his  lens,  if  haply  they  may  see. 
Close  to  the  part  where  visbn  ought  to  be; 
But  finds,  that,  though  his  tubes  assist  the  sight, 
They  can  not  give  it,  or  make  darkness  light 
He  reads  wise  lectures,  and  describes  aloud 
A  sense  they  know  not,  to  the  wondering  crowd; 
He  talks  of  light,  and  the  prismatic  hues. 
As  men  of  depth  in  erudition  use; 
But  all  he  gains  for  his  harangue  is — ^Well,— 
What  monstrous  lies  some  travellen  will  tell ! 

The  soul,  whoso  sight  all-quickening  grace  re- 
news, 
Takc^  the  resemblance  of  the  good  she  views. 
As  diamonds,  stripped  of  their  opaque  disguise. 
Reflect  the  noonday  glory  of  the  skies. 
She  speaks  of  him,  her  authox,  guardian,  friend. 
Whose  love  knew  no  beginning,  knows  no  end, 
In  language  warm  as  all  that  love  inspires. 
And  in  the  glow  of  her  intense  desires. 
Pants  to  communicate  her  noble  fires. 
She  sees  a  world  stark  blind  to  what  employs 
Her  eager  thought,  and  feeds  her  flowing  joys ; 
Though  Wisdom  hail  them,  heedless  of  her  call, 
Flies  to  save  some,  and  feels  a  pang  for  all : 
Herself  as  weak  as  her  support  is  strong. 
She  feels  that  frailty  she  denied  so  long; 
And,  frt)m  a  knowledge  of  her  own  disease. 
Learns  to  compassionate  the  sick  she  sees. 
Here  see,  acquitted  of  all  vain  pretence. 
The  reign  of  genuine  Charity  commence. 
Though  scorn  repay  her  sympathetic  tears. 
She  still  is  kind,  and  still  she  perseveres; 
The  truth  she  loves  a  sightless  world  blaspheme, 
'Tis  childish  dotage,  a  delirious  dream; 
The  danger  they  discern  not,  they  deny; 
Laugh  at  thdr  only  remedy,  and  die. 
But  still  a  soul  thus  touched  can  never  cease, 
Whoever  threatens  war,  to  speak  of  peace. 
Pure  in  her  aim,  and  in  her  temper  mild, 
Her  wisdom  seems  the  weakness  of  a  child : 
She  makes  excuses  where  she  might  condemn. 
Reviled  by  those  that  hate  her,  prays  for  them: 
Suspicion  lurks  not  in  her  artless  breast. 
The  worst  suggested,  she  believes  the  b^; 
Not  soon  provoked,  however  stung  and  teased, 
And,  if  perhaps  made  angry,  soon  appeased ; 
She  rather  waives  than  will  dispute  her  right, 
And,  injured,  makes  forgiveness  her  delight. 

Such  was  the  portrait  an  apostle  drew, 
The  bright  original  was  one  be  knew; 
Heaven  held  his  hand,  the  likenfiSB  must  be  true. 


When  one,  that  holds oommnmoB  wkb  theifeM^ 
Has  filled  his  um  where  these  pore  waters  rin^ 
And  once  more  mingles  with  as  meaner  tbmg 
'Tis  e'en  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings; 
Immortal  fragrance  fills  the  circuit  wkfe. 
That  tells  us  whence  his  treasoies  are  soppfied. 
So  when  a  ship,  well  freighted  with  the  stam 
The  sun  matures  on  India's  spicy  shores, 
Has  dropped  her  anchor,  and  her  canrass  ftxiM, 
In  some  safe  haven  of  our  western  world, 
'Twere  vain  inquiry  to  what  port  she  went 
The  gale  informs  us,  laden  with  thesoent 

Some  seek,  when  queasy  oonsdenoe  ham  iti 
qualms. 
To  lull  the  painful  malady  with  alms; 
But  charity  not  feigned  intends  alone 
Another's  good — theirs  centres  in  their  own; 
And,  too  short  lived  to  reach  the  realms  of  peaoe^ 
Must  cease  for  ever  when  the  poor  idiall  eeoe. 
Flavia,  most  tender  of  her  own  good  name. 
Is  rather  careless  of  her  sister's  £une : 
Her  superfluity  the  poor  supplies. 
But,  if  she  touch  a  character,  it  ches. 
The  seeming  virtue  weighed  against  the  yioe. 
She  deems  all  safe,  for  she  has  paid  the  price : 
No  charity  but  alms  aught  values  she, 
Except  in  porcelain  on  her  mantel-tree. 
How  many  deeds,  with  which  the  world  has  mn| 
From  Pride,  in  league  with  Ignorance,  have  sprang 
But  God  o'emiles  all  human  follies  still. 
And  bends  the  tough  materials  to  his  wiH 
A  conflagration,  or  a  wintry  flood. 
Has  left  some  hundreds  without  home  or  food  ; 
Extravagance  and  Avarice  shall  subscribe. 
While  fame  and  self-complacence  are  the  bribe. 
The  brief  proclaimed,  it  visits  every  pew. 
But  first  the  squire's,  a  compliment  but  due: 
With  slow  deliberation  he  unties 
His  glittering  purse,  that  envy  of  all  eyes. 
And,  while  the  clerk  just  puzzles  out  the  psalm, 
Slides  guinea  behind  guinea  in  his  palm; 
Till  finding,  what  he  might  have  found  before, 
A  smaller  piece  amidst  the  precious  store. 
Pinched  close  between  his  finger  and  his  thumb^ 
He  half  exhibits,  and  then  drops  the  sum. 
Gold  to  be  sure! — Throughout  the  town  *tis  tol^ 
How  the  good  squire  gives  never  less  than  gold, 
From  motives  such  as  his,  though  not  the  best, 
Springs  in  due  time  supply  for  the  distressed ; 
Not  less  eflfectual  than  what  love  bestows, 
Exce[it  that  ofllce  clips  it  as  it  goes. 

But  lest  I  seem  to  sin  against  a  friend. 
And  wound  the  grace  I  mean  to  recommend, 
(Though  vice  derided  with  a  just  design 
Implies  no  trespass  against  love  divine,) 
Once  more  I  would  adopt  the  graver  style, 
A  teacher  should  be  sparing  of  his  smile. 
Unless  a  love  of  virtue  light  the  flame. 
Satire  is,  more  than  those  he  brands,  to  blams; 
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Be  hides  behind  a  nuigirterial  air 
Hm  own  offenoeg,  and  itrips  othen  bare; 
Afi<cte,  indeed,  a  moit  humane  concern, 
That  men,  if  gently  tutored,  will  not  learn; 
That  muliah  FoUy,  not  to  be  reclaimed 
By  softer  methods,  must  be  made  ashamed; 
But  (I  mighr  instance  in  St  Patrick's  dean) 
T(io  often  rails  to  grati^r  his  spleen. 
Most  satiiists  are  indeed  a  public  scourge; 
Their  mildest  phync  is  a  fiurrier's  purge ; 
Their  acrid  temper  turns,  as  soon  as  stirred. 
The  milk  of  their  good  purpose  all  to  curd. 
Their  zeal  begotten,  as  their  works  rehearse. 
By  lean  despair  upon  an  empty  purse, 
The  wild  assassins  start  into  the  street, 
Prepared  to  poniard  whomsoe'er  they  meet. 
No  skill  in  swordmanship,  however  just. 
Can  be  secure  against  a  madman's  thrust ; 
And  even  Virtue,  so  unfairly  matched. 
Although  immortal,  may  be  pricked  or  scratched. 
When  scandal  has  new  minted  an  old  lie, 
Or  taxed  invention  for  a  fresh  supply, 
'Tis  called  a  satire,  and  the  world  appears 
Gathering  around  it  with  erected  ears: 
A  thousand  names  are  tossed  into  the  crowd; 
Some  whispered  softly,  and  some  twanged  aloud ; 
Just  as  the  sapience  of  an  author's  brain 
Suggests  it  safe  or  dangerous  to  be  plain. 
Strange!  how  the  frequent  interjected  dash 
Clmckens  a  market  and  helps  oft'  the  trash; 
The  important  letters,  that  include  the  rest, 
Serve  as  a  key  to  those  that  are  suppressed; 
Conjecture  gripes  the  victims  in  his  paw, 
The  world  u  charmed,  and  Scrib  escapes  the  law. 
So,  when  the  cold  damp  shades  of  night  prevail, 
Worms  may  be  caught  by  either  head  or  tail; 
Forcibly  dniwn  from  many  a  close  recess. 
They  meet  with  little  pity,  no  redress; 
Plunged  in  the  stream,  they  k)dge  upon  the  mod, 
Fond  for  the  fiunished  roveri  of  the  flood. 

All  zeal  for  a  refbnn,  that  gives  oficnoe 
To  peace  and  charity,  is  mere  pretence: 
A  bold  remark,  but  which,  if  well  applied. 
Would  humble  many  a  towering  poet's  pride. 
Perhaps  the  man  was  in  a  sportive  fit, 
And  had  no  other  play-place  for  his  wit; 
Perhaps  enchanted  with  the  bve  of  fame. 
He  sought  the  jewel  in  his  neighbour's  shame; 
Perhaps — ^whatever  end  he  might  puisue, 
The  cause  of  virtue  could  not  be  his  view. 
At  every  stroke  wit  flashes  in  our  eyes; 
The  turns  are  quick,  the  polished  points  smprise, 
But  shine  with  cruel  and  tremendous  charms, 
That,  while  they  please,  possess  us  with  alaxms; 
So  have  I  seen  (and  hastened  to  the  sight 
On  all  the  wings  of  holiday  delight,) 
Where  stands  that  monument  of  ancient  power, 
Named,  with  emphatic  dignity,  the  Tower^ 
4  £ 


Guns,  halberts,  swords,  and  pistols,  great  and 

small, 
In  starry  forms  disposed  upon  the  wall; 
We  wonder,  as  we  gazing  stand  below. 
That  brass  and  steel  shoukimakesofinieaahoir; 
But  though  we  praise  th'  exact  designer's  skill. 
Account  them  implements  of  miarhiff  gtUl. 

No  works  shall  find  acceptance  in  that  day, 
When  all  diaguises  shall  be  rent  away. 
That  square  not  truly  with  the  Scripture  plan, 
Nor  spring  firom  love  to  God,  or  kive  to  man. 
As  he  ordains  things  sordid  in  their  birth 
To  be  resolved  into  their  parent  earth; 
And,  though  the  soul  shall  seek  superior  orbs, 
Whate'er  this  world  produces,  it  absorbs; 
So  self  starts  nothing,  but  what  tends  apaco 
Home  to  the  goal,  where  it  began  the  race. 
Such  as  our  motive  is,  our  aim  must  be; 
If  this  be  servfle,  that  can  ne'er  be  free: 
If  self  employ  us,  whatsoe'er  b  wrought, 
We  gbrify  that  self,  not  him  we  ought: 
Such  virtues  had  need  prove  their  own  reward, 
The  Judge  of  all  men  owes  them  no  regard. 
True  Charity,  a  plant  divinely  nursed. 
Fed  by  the  love  from  which  it  rose  at  first, 
Thrives  against  hope,  and,  in  the  rudest  scene, 
Storms  but  enliven  its  unfading  green: 
Exuberant  is  the  shadow  it  supplies. 
Its  fruits  on  earth,  its  growth  above  the  skies. 
To  look  at  Him,  who  formed  us  and  redeemed, 
So  glorious  now,  though  once  so  diiesteemed, 
To  see  a  God  stretch  forth  his  human  hand, 
T'  uphold  the  boundless  scenes  of  his  command* 
To  recollect,  that,  in  a  form  like  ours, 
He  bruised  beneath  his  feet  th'  infernal  powera 
Captivity  led  captive,  rose  to  daim 
The  wreath  he  won  so  deariy  in  our  name; 
That,  throned  above  all  height,  he  condescends 
To  call  the  few  that  trust  in  him  hb  friends; 
That,  in  the  Heaven  of  heavens,  that  space  he 

deems 
Too  scanty  forth'  exertion  oT  his  beams, 
And  shines  as  if  impatient  to  bestow 
Life  and  a  kingdom  upon  worms  below; 
That  sight  imparts  a  never-dying  flame, 
Though  feeble  in  degree,  in  kind  the  seime. 
Like  him  the  soul,  thus  kindled  fix>m  above. 
Spreads  wide  her  arms  of  universal  love; 
And,  still  enlarged  as  she  receives  the  giace, 
Inchides  creation  in  her  cUme  embrace. 
Behold  a  Christian!  and  without  the  fires 
The  founder  of  that  name  alone  inspires, 
Though  aU  accomplishment,  all  knowledge  meet, 
To  make  the  shining  prodigy  complete, 
Whoever  boasts  that  name — heiiold  a  cheat! 
Were  love,  in  these  the  world's  last  doting  yeas^ 
As  frequent  as  the  want  of  it  appears. 
The  churches  wanned,  they  would  no  bnger  hoM 
Such  frosen  figures^  stifi*  as  they  are  odil; 
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Relenting  forms  would  lose  their  power  or  cease; 
And    e'en    the    dipped    and   sprinkled    live    in 

peace: 
Elach  heart  would  quit  its  prison  in  the  breast, 
And  flow  in  free  communbn  with  the  rest. 
The  statesman,  skilled  in  projects  dark  and  deep, 
Might  bum  his  useless  Machiavel,  and  sleep; 
His  budget  often  filled;  yet  always  poor, 
Might  swing  at  ease  behind  his  study  door. 
No  longer  prey  upon  our  annual  rents, 
Or  scare  the  nation  with  its  big  contents: 
Disbanded  legions  freely  might  depart, 
And  slaying  man  would  cease  to  be  an  art. 
No  learned  disputants  would  take  the  field. 
Sure  not  to  conquer,  and  sure  not  to  yield; 


Both  sides  deceived,  if  rightly  understood, 

Pelting  each  other  for  the  public  good. 

Did  Charity  prevail,  the  press  would  prove 

A  veliicle  of  virtue,  truth,  and  k>ve; 

And  I  might  spare  m3rself  the  pains  to  show 

What  few  can  learn,  and  all  suppose  they 

Thus  I  have  sought  to  grace  a  serious  lay 

With  many  a  wild,  indeed,  but  flowery  spraj, 

In  hopes  to  gain,  what  else  I  must  have  lost, 

Th'  attention  pleasure  has  so  much  engrosaed. 

But  if,  unhappily  deceived,  I  dream, 

And  prove  too  weak  for  so  divine  a  theme, 

Let  Charity  forgive  me  a  mistake, 

That  zeal,  not  vanity,  has  chanced  to  make, 

And  spare  the  poet  for  his  subject's  sake. 


Cont^rtfiiation. 


Nam  n«que  me  tantum  renientis  ribilus  austii, 
Nee  ppTcuam  juvant  fluctu  tain  litora,  nee  qun 
Saxoeas  int^r  aecuminl  flumiiu  vallcs.  Virg.  Eel.  5. 


Though  Nature  weigh  our  talents,  and  dispense 
To  every  man  his  modicum  of  sense. 
And  conversation  in  its  better  part 
May  be  esteemed  a  gift,  and  not  an  art. 
Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tiller's  toil. 
On  cuhuie,  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil. 
Words  learned  by  rote  a  parrot  may  rehearse, 
But  talking  is  not  always  to  converse; 
Not  more  distinct  from  harmony  divine. 
The  constant  creaking  of  a  country  sign. 
As  alphabets  in  ivory  employ, 
Hour  after  hour,  the  yet  unlettered  boy. 
Sorting  and  puzzling  with  a  deal  of  glee 
Those  seeds  of  science  called  his  a  b  c; 
So  language  in  the  mouths  of  the  adult, 
Witness  its  insignificant  result. 
Too  often  proves  an  implement  of  play, 
A  toy  to  sport  with,  and  pass  time  away. 
Cdlect  at  evening  what  the  day  brought  forth, 
Compress  the  sum  into  its  solid  worth. 
And  if  it  weigh  th'  importance  of  a  fly, 
The  scales  are  false,  or  algebra  a  lie, 
Sacred  interpreter  of  human  thought, 
How  few  respect  or  use  thee  as  they  ought! 
But  all  shall  give  account  of  every  wrong. 
Who  dare  dishonour  or  defile  the  tongue ; 
Who  prostitute  it  in  the  cause  of  vice. 
Or  sell  the  glory  at  the  market-price ; 
Who  vote  for  hire,  or  point  it  with  lampoon, 
The  dear-bought  placeman,  and  the  cheap  bufibon. 

There  is  a  prurience  in  the  speech  of  some, 
Wiath  sta3rs  him,  or  eke  God  would  strike  them 

dumb: 
His  wise  forbearance  has  their  end  in  view, 
Tbef  fill  their  measure,  and  receive  their  doe. 


The  heathen  law-givers  of  ancient  days. 
Names  almost  worthy  of  a  Christian's  praise, 
Would  drive  them  forth  from  the  resort  of  men, 
And  sliut  up  every  satyr  in  his  den. 
O  come  not  ye  near  innocence  and  truth. 
Ye  worms  that  eat  into  the  bud  of  youth !  ' 
Infectious  as  impure,  your  blighting  power 
Taints  in  its  rudiments  the  promised  flower. 
Its  odour  perished  and  its  charming  hue, 
Thenceforth  'tis  hateful,  for  it  smells  of  yea. 
Not  e'en  the  vigorous  and  headlong  rage 
Of  adolescence,  or  a  firmer  age, 
Aflfords  a  plea  allowable  or  just 
For  making  speech  the  pamperer  of  lust; 
But  when  the  breath  of  age  commits  the  fault, 
'Tis  nauseous  as  the  vapour  of  a  vault. 
So  withered  stumps  di^race  the  sylvan  scene. 
No  longer  fruitful,  and  no  longer  green ; 
The  sapless  wood,  divested  of  the  bark, 
Grows  fungous,  and  takes  fire  at  every  spark. 

Oaths  terminate,  as  Paul  observes,  all  strifes- 
Some  men  have  surely  then  a  peaceftil  life ; 
Whatever  subject  occupy  diM^ourse, 
The  feats  of  Vestris,  or  the  naval  force, 
Asseveration  blustering  in  your  face 
Makes  contradiction  such  a  hopeless  case : 
In  every  tale  they  tell,  or  fidse  or  true. 
Well  known,  or  such  as  no  man  ever  knew. 
They  fix  attention,  heedless  of  your  pain, 
With  oaths  like  rivets  fi^rced  into  the  brain ; 
And  e'en  when  sober  truth  prevails  thioughout, 
They  swear  it,  till  afiirmance  breeds  a  doubt 
A  Persian,  humble  servant  of  the  sun. 
Who,  though  devout,  yet  bigotry  had  none 
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Herring  a  lawyer,  grave  in  his  addreas, 
With  abjuration  every  word  impreas, 
Suppoaed  the  man  a  biahop,  or,  at  least, 
God's  name  so  much  upon  his  lips,  a  priest ; 
Bowed  at  the  close  with  all  his  graceful  airs, 
And  begged  an  interest  in  his  frequent  pxayen. 

Go,  quit  the  rank  to  which  ye  stood  preferred, 
Henceforth  associate  in  one  common  herd; 
Religion,  virtue,  reason,  common  sense. 
Pronounce  your  human  form  a  false  pretence; 
A  mere  disguise,  in  which  a  devil  lurks, 
Who  yet  betrays  his  secret  by  his  works. 

Ye  powers  who  rule  the  tongue,  if  such  there  tie, 
And  make  colloquial  happiness  your  care, 
Preserve  me  from  the  thing  I  dread  and  hate, 
A  duel  in  the  form  of  a  debate. 
The  clash  of  aiguments  and  jar  of  words. 
Worse  than  the  mortal  brunt  of  rival  swords, 
Decide  no  question  with  their  tedious  length, 
For  opposition,  gives  opinion  strength. 
Divert  the  champions  prodigal  of  breath ; 
And  put  the  peaceably-disposed  to  death. 

0  thwart  me  not,  sir  Soph,  at  every  turn. 
Nor  carp  at  every  flaw  you  may  discem ; 
Though  syllogisms  hang  not  on  my  tongue, 
[  am  not  surely  always  in  the  wrong ; 
'Tis  hard  if  aU  u  false  that  I  advance, 

A  fool  must  now  and  then  be  right  by  chance. 

Not  that  all  freedom  of  dissent  1  blame ; 

No — there  I  grant  the  privilege  I  claim. 

A  disputable  point  is  no  man's  ground ; 

Rove  where  you  {dease,  'tis  common  all  around. 

Discourse  may  want  an  animated — ^No, 

To  brush  the  sur£u»,  and  to  make  it  flow; 

But  still  remember,  if  you  mean  to  please. 

To  press  your  point  with  modesty  and  ease. 

The  mark,  at  which  my  juster  aim  I  take. 

Is  contradiction  fer  its  own  dear  sake. 

Set  your  oianion  at  whatever  pitch. 

Knots  and  impediments  make  something  hitch ; 

Adopt  his  own,  'tis  equally  in  vain, 

Your  thread  of  argument  is  snapped  again ; 

The  wrangler,  rather  than  accord  with  you. 

Will  judge  himself  deceived,  and  prove  it  too. 

Vocifeirated  bgic  kills  me  quite, 

A  noisy  man  is  alwm3rs  in  the  right: 

1  twud  my  thumbs,  fiidl  back  into  my  chair, 
Fix  on  the  wainscot  a  distressful  stare, 
And,  when  I  hope  his  blunders  are  all  out, 
Reply  discreetly — To  be  sure — no  doubt  1 

Dubiiu  is  soeh  a  scmpukms  good  man 
Yes— you  may  catch  him  tripping  if  yoa  can. 
He  wodd  not,  with  a  peremptoiy  tone. 
Assert  the  nose  upon  his  fiice  his  own ; 
With  htAsrion  admirably  slow, 
He  humbly  hopes — presumes — ^it  may  be  m. 
His  evidence,  if  he  were  called  by  law 
iTo  swear  to  some  enormity  he  saw, 


For  want  of  prominence  and  just  relief 
Would  hang  an  honest  man,  and  save  a  thie£ 
Through  constant  dread  of  giving  truth  ofiisnoe, 
He  ties  up  all  his  hearers  in  suspense ; 
Knows  what  he  knows,  as  if  he  knew  it  not; 
What  he  remembers,  seems  to  have  foigot; 
His  sole  opinion,  whatsoe'er  befall, 
Centering  at  last  in  having  none  at  all. 
Yet,  though  he  tease  and  baulk  your  H«»^ning 
He  makes  one  useful  point  exceeding  clear ; 
Howe'er  ingenious  on  his  darling  theme 
A  sceptic  in  philosophy  may  seem. 
Reduced  to  practice,  his  bek>ved  rule 
Would  only  prove  him  a  consummate  fool ; 
Useless  in  him  alike  both  brain  and  speech. 
Fate  having  placed  all  truth  above  his  reach, 
His  ambiguities  his  total  sum. 
He  might  as  well  be  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb. 

Wliere  men  of  judgmentcrcepand  feel  their  wa>, 
The  positive  pronounce  without  dismay ; 
Their  want  of  light  and  intellect  supplied 
By  sparks  absurdity  strikes  out  of  pride. 
Without  the  means  of  knowing  right  from  wrong, 
They  always  are  decisive,  clear,  and  strong ; 
Where  others  toil  with  philosophic  force. 
Their  nimble  nonsense  takes  a  shorter  coutm; 
Flings  at  your  head  conviction  in  the  lump. 
And  gains  remote  conclusions  at  a  jump : 
Their  own  defect,  invisible  to  them, 
Seen  in  another,  they  at  once  condenm; 
And,  though  self-idolized  in  every  case, 
Hate  their  own  likeness  in  a  brother  s  face. 
The  cause  is  phdn,  and  not  to  be  denied. 
The  proud  are  always  most  provoked  by  pride ; 
Few  competitions  but  engender  spite ; 
And  those  the  most  where  neither  has  a  right 

The  point  of  honour  has  been  deemed  of  uae^ 
To  teach  good  mannen,  and  to  curb  abuse ; 
Admit  it  true,  the  consequence  is  clear, 
Our  polished  manners  are  a  mask  we  wear, 
And  at  the  bottom  barbarous  still  and  rude. 
We  are  restrained,  indeed,  but  not  subdued. 
The  very  remedy,  however  sure. 
Springs  from  the  mischief  it  intends  to  cure. 
And  savage  in  its  principle  appears. 
Tried,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  fruit  it  bears. 
'Tis  hard,  indeed,  if  nothing  will  defend 
Mankind  from  quarreb  but  their  fatal  end ; 
That  now  and  then  a  hero  must  decease. 
That  the  surviving  world  may  live  in  peace. 
Periiaps  at  last  close  scrutiny  may  show 
The  practioe  dastaidly,  and  mean,  and  kyw  j 
That  men  engage  in  it  compelled  by  force, 
And  fear,  not  courage,  is  its  proper  source; 
The  fear  of  tyrant  custom,  and  the  fear 
Lest  fops  shonkl  censure  us,  and  fods  should  I 
At  lea^  to  trample  on  our  Maker's  Uws, 
And  hazaid  life  fer  any  or  no  cause, 
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To  ruih  into  a  fixed  eternal  itate 
Out  of  tlie  yeiy  flames  of  rage  and  hats, 
Or  tend  another  shivering  to  the  har 
With  all  the  guilt  of  such  unnatural  war, 
Whatever  use  may  urge,  or  honour  plead. 
On  reason's  verdict  is  a  madman's  deed. 
Am  I  to  set  my  life  upon  a  throw, 
Because  a  hear  is  rode  and  surlyl  No— 
A  moral,  snudble  and  well-bred  man 
Will  not  aflBront  me;  and  no  other  can. 
Were  I  empowered  to  regulate  the  lists. 
They  should  encounter  with  well-loaded  fists; 
A  Trojan  combat  would  be  something  new. 
Let  DareM  beat  EnUUtu  Uack  and  bhie; 
Then  each  might  show,  to  his  admiring  firiends, 
In  honourable  bumps  his  rich  amends, 
And  carry  in  contusions  of  his  skull, 
A  satisfactory  receipt  in  fulL 

A  story,  in  which  native  humour  reigns. 
Is  often  uscftil,  always  entertains: 
A  graver  fiict,  enlisted  on  your  side, 
May  furnish  illustration,  well  applied; 
But  sedentary  weavers  of  long  tales 
Give  me  the  fidgets,  and  my  patience  fails. 
'Tis  the  most  asinine  employ  on  earth, 
To  hear  them  tell  of  parentage  and  birth. 
And  echo  conversations  dull  and  dry, 
Embellished  with — He  •aidj  and  So  »aid  I. 
At  every  interview  their  route  the  same, 
The  repetition  makes  attention  lame: 
We  bustle  up  with  unsuccessful  speed, 
Ai  d  in  the  mddest  part  cry — Droll  indeed! 
The  path  of  narrative  with  care  pursue, 
Still  making  probability  your  clew: 
On  all  the  vestiges  of  truth  attend, 
And  let  tkem  guide  you  to  a  decent  end. 
Of  all  ambitions  man  may  entertain. 
The  worst  that  can  invade  a  nckly  brain, 
Is  that,  which  angles  hourly  for  surprise, 
And  baits  its  hodk  with  prodigies  and  lies. 
Credulous  infancy,  or  age  as  weak, 
Are  fittest  anditoTB  for  such  to  seek, 
Who  to  please  others  will  themselves  disgrace, 
Yet  please  not,  but  afiront  you  to  your  fiu». 
A  great  retailer  of  this  curious  ware 
Having  unloaded  and  made  many  stare. 
Can  this  be  truel — an  arch  observer  cries. 
Yes,  (rather  moved)  I  saw  it  with  these  eyes; 
Sir!  I  believe  it  on  that  ground  alone; 
I  could  not,  had  I  seen  it  with  my  own. 

A  tale  should  be  judicious,  dear,  suodnet; 
The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  linked ; 
Tell  not  as  new  what  every  body  knows, 
And,  new  or  old,  still  hasten  to  a  close; 
There,  centering  in  a  fecus  round  and  neat, 
Let  all  your  rays  of  information  meet 
What  neither  yields  us  profit  nor  delight 
Is  like  a  nurse's  lullaby  at  night; 


Ghiy  E^  of  Warwick  and  fair  Eleanon, 
Or  giant-killing  Jack,  would  please  me  mom 

The  pipe,  with  solemn  interpouig  puff. 
Makes  half  a  sentence  at  a  time  enough; 
The  dosing  sages  drop  the  drowsy  strain. 
Then  pause,  and  pufiT— and  speak,  and  pwost 

again. 
Such  often,  like  the  tube  they  so  admire. 
Important  trifiers:  have  more  smoke  than  fim. 
Pernicious  weed !  whose  scent  the  fair  annoys^ 
Unfiriendly  to  society's  chief  jojrs. 
Thy  wont  effect  is  banishing  for  hours 
The  sex,  whose  presence  civilizes  oura: 
Thou  art  indeed  the  drug  a  gardener  wants, 
To  poison  vermin  that  infest  his  plants; 
But  are  we  80  to  wit  and  beauty  blind. 
As  to  despise  the  glory  of  our  kind. 
And  show  the  softest  minds  and  fairest  fenn* 
As  little  meicy,  as  the  grubs  and  wormsl 
They  dare  not  wait  the  riotous  abuse. 
Thy  thirst-creating  steams  at  length  produce. 
When  wine  has  given  indecent  language  birth, 
And  forced  the  flood-gates  of  licentious  mirth; 
For  sea-bom  Venus  her  attachment  shows 
Still  to  that  element,  from  which  she  rose, 
And  with  a  quiet,  which  no  fumes  disturb. 
Sips  meek  infusions  of  a  milder  herb. 

Th'  emphatic  speaker  dearly  loves  t'  ojpipom 
In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nose, 
As  if  the  gnomon  on  lus  neighbour's  phiz, 
Touched  with  the  magnet,  had  attnu^ed  his. 
His  whispered  theme,  dilated  and  at  large, 
Proves  after  all  a  wind-gun's  airy  charge. 
An  extract  of  his  diary — no  more, 
A  tasteless  journal  of  the  day  before. 
He  walked  abroad,  o'ertaken  in  the  rain, 
Called  on  afriend,  drank  tea,  stepped  home  agWR, 
Resumed  his  purpose,  had  a  world  of  talk 
With  one  he  stumbled  on,  and  lott  his  walk. 
I  interrupt  him  with  a  sudden  bow. 
Adieu,  dicar  sirl  lest  you  should  lose  it  now. 

I  can  not  talk  with  dvet  in  the  room, 
A  fine  puss-gentleman  that's  all  perfume; 
The  sight's  enough — no  need  to  smell  a  beao- 
Who  thrusts  his  nose  into  a  rareeshowl 
His  odoriferous  attempts  to  please. 
Perhaps  might  prosper  with  a  swarm  of  bees, 
But  we  that  make  no  honey,  though  we  sting, 
PoetB,  are  sometimes  apt  to  maul  the  thing. 
'Tis  wrong  to  bring  into  a  mixed  resort, 
What  makes  some  sick,  and  others  a  la-mart' 
An  argument  of  cogence,  we  may  say. 
Why  such  a  one  should  keep  himself  awi^. 

A  graver  coxcomb  we  may  sometimes  aes 
duite  as  absurd,  though  not  so  li^  as  he; 
A  shallow  brain  behind  a  serious  mask. 
An  orade  within  an  empty  cask, 
I  The  solemn  fop;  significant  and  budge; 
I A  fool  with  judges,  amongst  fbob  a  judlipsi 
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HewtLjB  bat  little,  and  that  little 

Owes  all  its  weight,  like  loaded  diee,  to  lead. 

Hi8  wit  invites  you  by  his  looks  to  oome, 

But  when  you  knock,  it  never  is  at  home. 

'Tis  like  a  parcel  sent  you  by  the  stage, 

Some  handsome  present,  as  your  hopes  piesage; 

'Tis  heavy,  bulky,  and  bids  fair  to  prove 

An  absent  friend's  fidelity  and  k>ve*, 

But  when  unpacked,  your  disa(^)ointment  groans 

To  find  it  stuffed  with  brickbats,  earth,  and  stones. 

Some  men  employ  their  health,  an  ugly  trick, 
In  making  known  how  oft  they  have  been  sick, 
And  give  us  in  recitals  of  disease 
A  doctor's  trouble,  but  without  the  fees; 
Relate  how  many  weeks  they  kept  their  bed, 
How  an  emetic  or  cathartic  sped ; 
Nothing  u  slightly  touched,  much  less  forgot, 
Nose,  ears,  and  eyes,  seem  present  on  the  spot 
Now  the  distemper,  spite  of  draught  or  pill, 
Victorious  seemed,  and  now  the  doctor's  skill ; 
And  now — alas  for  unforeseen  mishaps ! 
They  put  on  a  damp  nightcap  and  relapse ; 
They  thought  they  must  have  died,  they  were  so 

bad; 
Their  peevish  hearers  almost  wish  they  had. 

Some  firctful  tempers  wince  at  every  touch, 
You  always  do  too  little  or  too  much: 
You  speak  with  life,  in  hopes  to  entertain. 
Your  elevated  voice  goes  through  the  brain; 
You  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key. 
That's  worse — the  drone-pipe  of  an  humbleboe. 
The  southern  sash  admits  too  strong  a  light, 
You  rise  and  drop  the  curtain — now  'tis  night. 
He  shakes  with  cold — you  stir  the  fire  and  stiive 
To  make  a  blaze — ^that's  roasting  him  alive. 
Serve  him  veith  venison,  and  he  chooses  fish; 
With  soal — that's  just  the  sort  he  does  not  wish. 
He  takes  what  he  at  first  professed  to  loath, 
And  in  due  time  feeds  heartily  on  both; 
Yet  still,  o'erclouded  with  a  constant  frown, 
He  docs  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down. 
Your  hope  to  please  him  vain  on  every  plan. 
Himself  should  work  that  wonder  if  he  can— 
Alas!  his  efiforts  double  his  distress. 
He  likes  yours  little,  and  his  own  still  less. 
Thus  always  teasing  others,  always  teased, 
His  only  pleasure  is — to  be  displeased. 

I  pity  bashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 
Of  fancied  scorn  and  undeserved  disdain, 
And  bear  the  marks  upon  a  blushing  face 
Of  needless  shame,  and  self-imposed  disgraioe. 
Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute, 
The  fear  of  being  silent  makes  us  mute. 
We  sometimes  think  we  could  a  speech  prodooe 
Much  to  the  purpose,  if  our  tongues  were  kiose; 
But  being  tried,  it  dies  upon  the  lip. 
Faint  as  a  chicken's  note  that  has  the  pip: 
Our  wasted  oil  unprofitably  bumsv 
Like  hidden  lamps  in  old  sepulchral  urns. 
b3 


Few  Frenchmen  of  this  evil  have  complained; 

It  seems  as  if  we  Britons  were  ordained, 

By  way  of  whdesome  curb  upon  our  pride; 

To  fear  each  other,  fearing  none  beside. 

The  cause  perhaps  inquiry  may  descry, 

Self-«earching  with  an  introverted  eye. 

Concealed  within  an  unsuspected  part. 

The  vainest  comer  of  our  own  vain  heart; 

For  ever  aiming  at  the  world's  esteem. 

Our  self-importance  ruins  its  own  scheme ; 

In  other  eyes  our  talents  rarely  shown, 

Become  at  length  so  splendid  in  our  own. 

We  dare  not  risk  them  into  public  view. 

Lest  they  miscarry  of  what  seems  their  due. 

True  modesty  is  a  discerning  grace, 

And  only  blushes  in  the  proper  place; 

But  counterfeit  is  blind,  and  skulks  through  fear. 

Where  'tis  a  shame  to  be  ashamed  t'  appear : 

Humility  the  parent  of  the  first. 

The  last  by  vanity  prcxluced  and  nursed. 

The  circle  formed,  we  st  in  silent  state, 

Like  figures  drawn  upon  a  dial  plate; 

Yes  ma'am  and  no  ma'am,  uttered  softly  sliow 

Every  five  minutes  how  the  minutes  go; 

Each  individual  suffering  a  constraint 

Poetry  may,  but  colours  can  not  paint; 

As  if  in  close  committee  on  the  sky. 

Reports  it  hot  or  cold,  or  wet  or  dry; 

And  finds  a  changing  clime  a  happy  source 

Of  wise  rcfiection,  and  well  timed  discourse. 

We  next  inquire,  but  softly  and  by  stealth, 

Like  conservators  of  the  public  health. 

Of  epidemic  throats,  if  such  there  arc, 

And  coughs,  and  rheums,  and  phthisic,  and  catarriL 

The  theme  exhausted,  a  wide  chasm  ensues, 

Filled  up  at  last  with  interesting  news. 

Who  danced  with  whom,  and  who  arc  like  to  wied, 

And  who  is  hanged,  and  who  is  brought  to  bed: 

But  fear  to  call  a  more  important  cause, 

As  if  'twerc  treason  against  English  laws. 

The  visit  paid,  vrith  ecstacy  we  come, 

As  from  a  seven  years  transportation,  home, 

And  there  resume  an  unembarrassed  brow, 

Recovering  what  we  lost  we  know  not  how, 

The  faculties,  that  seemed  reduced  to  nought, 

Elxpression  and  the  privilege  of  thought 

The  reeking,  roaring  hero  of  the  chase, 
I  give  him  over  as  a  desperate  case. 
Physicians  write  in  hopes  to  work  a  cure. 
Never,  if  honest  ones,  when  death  is  sure. 
And  though  the  fox  he  follows  may  be  tamed. 
A  mere  fox-fi>llower  never  is  reclaimed. 
Some  farrier  should  prescribe  his  proper  course, 
Whose  only  fit  companion  is  his  horse ; 
Or  if,  deserving  of  a  better  doom. 
The  noble  beast  judge  otherwise,  his  groom. 
Yet  e'en  the  rogue  that  serves  him,  though  he  stuM^ 
To  take  his  honour's  oidera,  cap  in  hand, 
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Prefers  hiB  fellow-grooms  with  much  good  seiwe, 
Their  skill  a  truth,  his  master's  a  pretence. 
If  ndther  horse  nor  groom  affect  the  squire, 
Where  can  at  last  his  jockeyship  retire  1 
O  to  the  club,  the  scene  of  savage  joys, 
The  school  of  coarse  good  fellowship  and  noise; 
There  in  the  sweet  society  of  those. 
Whoso  friendship  from  his  boyish  years  he  chose, 
Let  him  improve  his  talent  if  he  can, 
Tin  none  but  beasts  acknowledge  him  a  man. 
Man's  heart  had  been  irajxjnetrably  sealed, 
Like  theirs  that  cleave  the  flood  or  graze  the  field, 
Had  not  his  Maker's  all-bestowing  hand 
Given  him  a  soul,  and  bade  him  understand; 
The  reasoning  power  vouchsafed  of  course  inferred 
The  power  to  clothe  that  reason  with  his  word ; 
For  all  is  perfect,  that  God  works  on  earth, 
And  he,  that  gives  conception,  aids  the  birth. 
If  this  be  plain,  'tis  plainly  understood, 
What  uses  of  his  boon  the  Giver  would. 
The  Mind,  despatched  upon  her  busy  toil, 
Should  rantre  where  Providence  has  blessed  the 

soil; 
Visiting  every  flower  with  labour  meet, 
And  gathering  all  her  treasures  sweet  by  sweet, 
She  should  imbue  the  tongue  with  what  she  sips, 
And  shed  the  balmy  blessing  on  the  Hps, 
That  good  diflused  may  more  abundant  grow, 
And  speech  may  praise  the  power  that  bids  it  flow. 
Will  the  sweet  warbler  of  the  livelong  night. 
That  Gih  the  listening  k>ver  with  delight, 
Forget  hiB  harmony  with  rapture  heard, 
To  learn  the  twittering  of  a  meaner  bird  1 
Or  make  the  parrot's  mimicry  his  choice, 
That  odious  libel  on  a  human  voice  1 
No — ^Nature,  unsophisticate  by  man. 
Starts  not  aside  frcnn  her  Creator's  plan; 
The  melody,  that  was  at  first  designed 
To  cheer  the  rude  forefathers  of  mankind. 
Is  note  for  note  delivered  in  our  ears, 
In  the  last  scene  of  her  six  thousand  years. 
Yet  Fasliion,  leader  of  a  chattering  train. 
Whom  man,  for  his  own  hurt,  permits  to  reign. 
Who  shifts  and  changes  ail  things  but  his  shape, 
And  would  degrade  her  votary  to  an  ape. 
The  fruitful  parent  of  abuse  and  wrong, 
Holds  a  usurped  dominion  o'er  his  tongue; 
There  nts  and  prompts  him  with  his  own  disgrace, 
Prescribes  the  theme,  the  tone,  and  the  grimace. 
And  when  accomplished  in  her  wayward  school, 
Calls  gentleman  whom  she  has  made  a  fool. 
Tis  an  unalterable  fixed  decree, 
That  none  could  frame  or  ratify  but  she, 
That  heaven  and  hell,  and  righteousnrss  and  sin. 
Snares  in  lus  path,  and  foes  that  lurk  within, 
God  and  his  attributes  (a  field  of  day 
Where  'tis  an  angel's  happiness  to  stray,) 
Fruits  of  his  love  and  wonders  of  his  might, 
fie  never  named  in  ears  esteemed  polite. 


That  he  who  dares,  when  she  forlnds,  be  graiv^ 
Shall  stand  proscribed,  a  madman  or  a  knave, 
A  close  dedgner  not  to  be  believed, 
Or,  if  excused  that  charge,  at  least  deceived. 
Oh  folly  worthy  of  the  nurse's  lap, 
Grive  it  the  breast,  or  stop  its  mouth  with  pap! 
Is  it  incredible,  or  can  it  seem 
A  dream  to  any,  except  those  that  dream, 
That  man  should  love  his  Maker,  and  that  fire. 
Warming  his  heart,  should  at  his  lips  transpire! 
Know  then,  and  modestly  let  fall  your  eyes, 
And  veil  your  daring  crest  that  braves  the  skies; 
That  air  of  insolence  affronts  your  CJod, 
You  need  his  pardon,  and  [jrovoke  his  rod: 
Now,  in  a  posture  that  becomes  you  more 
Than  that  heroic  strut  assumed  liefore, 
Know,  your  arrears  with  every  hour  accrue 
For  mercy  shown,  while  wrath  is  justly  due. 
The  time  is  short,  and  there  are  souls  on  earth. 
Though  future  pain  may  8or\'e  for  present  mirth, 
Acquainted  wth  the  woes,  that  fear  or  shame, 
'  By  fashion  taujrht  forbade  them  once  to  name, 
[  And,  having  felt  the  pangs  you  deem  a  jest, 
I  Have  proved  them  truths  too  blsx  to  be  expressed 
i  Go  seek  on  revelation's  hallowed  ground, 
,  Sure  to  succeed,  the  renunly  they  found: 
Touched  by  that  power  that  you  have  dared  to 

mock, 
That  makes  seas  stable,  and  dissolves  the  rock, 
Your  heart  shall  yield  a  life-renewing  stream. 
That  fools,  as  you  have  done,  shall  call  a  dream. 

It  happeneil  on  a  solemn  eventide, 
Soon  after  He  that  was  our  surety  died. 
Two  bosom  friends,  each  pensively  inclined, 
The  scene  of  all  those  sorrows  left  behind. 
Sought  their  own  village,  busied  as  they  went 
In  musings  worthy  of  the  gri'at  event : 
They  spake  of  him  they  loved,  of  him  whose  life, 
Though  blameless,  had  incurreil  })erpetual  strifis^ 
Wliose  deeds  had  left,  in  spite  of  hostile  arts, 
A  deep  memorial  erraven  on  their  hearts. 
The  recollection,  like  a  vein  of  ore, 
The  farther  traced,  enriched  them  still  the  more; 
They  thought  him,  and  they  justly  thought  hinv 

one 
Sent  to  do  more  than  he  appeared  t'  have  done; 
T'  exalt  a  ])eople,  and  to  place  them  high 
Above  all  else,  and  wondered  he  should  die. 
Ere  yet  they  brought  their  journey  to  an  end, 
A  stranger  joined  them,  courteous  as  a  friend, 
And  asked  them  witli  a  kind,  engaging  air, 
What  their  alHiction  was,  and  begged  to  share. 
Infonned,  he  gathered  U])  the  broken  thread, 
And,  truth  and  wisdom  gracing  all  he  said, 
Explained,  illustrated,  and  searcheil  so  well 
The  tender  theme  on  which  thev  chose  to  dwell. 
That,  reacliing  home,  The  night,  they  said,  if 

near. 
We  must  not  now  be  parted,  sojourn  here- 
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The  new  acquaintance  soon  became  a  guest, 
And,  made  so  wekeme  at  their  simple  feast, 
He  blessed  the  bread,  but  vanished  at  the  word, 
And  left  them  both  exclaiming,  'Twas  the  Lord! 
Did  not  our  hearts  feel  all  he  deigned  to  sayl 
Did  they  not  bum  within  us  on  the  way  1 

Now  theirs  was  converse,  such  as  it  behoves 
Man  to  maintain,  and  such  a<  Grod  approves: 
Their  views,  indeed,  were  indistinct  and  dim, 
But  yet  successful,  being  aimed  at  him, 
Christ  and  his  character  their  only  scope, 
Their  object,  and  their  subject,  and  their  hope, 
They  felt  what  it  became  them  much  to  feel, 
And,  wanting  him  to  loose  the  sacred  seal, 
Found  him  as  prompt,  as  their  desire  was  true, 
To  spread  the  new  bom  glories  in  their  view. 

Well — what  are  ages  and  the  lapse  of  time. 
Matched  against  tmths,  as  lasting  as  sublime  1 
Can  length  of  years  on  God  himself  exact  1 
Or  make  that  fiction,  which  was  once  a  facti 
No — marble  and  recording  brass  decay, 
And,  like  the  graver's  memory,  pass  away; 
The  works  of  man  inherit,  as  is  just. 
Their  author's  frailty,  and  return  to  dust: 
But  truth  divine  for  ever  stands  secure. 
Its  head  is  guarded,  and  its  base  is  sure. 
Fixed  in  the  rolling  flood  of  endless  years, 
The  pillar  of  th'  eternal  plan  appears, 
The  ra^ng  storm  and  dashing  wave  defies. 
Built  by  that  architect  who  built  the  skies. 
Hearts  may  be  found,  that  harbour  at  this  hour 
That  love  of  Christ,  and  all  its  quickening  power; 
And  lips  unstained  by  folly  or  by  strife. 
Whose  wisdom,  drawn  from  the  deep  well  of  life, 
Tastes  of  its  healthful  origin,  and  fiows 
A  Jordan  for  th'  ablution  of  our  woes. 
O  days  of  heaven  and  nights  of  equal  praise, 
Serene  and  peaceful  as  those  heavenly  days. 
When  souls  drawn  upwards  in  communion  sweet, 
Enjoy  the  stillness  of  some  dose  retreat, 
Discourse,  as  if  released  and  safe  at  home, 
Of  dangers  past,  and  wonders  yet  to  come. 
And  spread  the  sacred  treasures  of  the  breast 
Upon  the  kp  of  covenanted  Rest 

What,  always  dreaming  over  heavenly  things. 
Like  angel-heads  in  stone  with  pigeon-wings  1 
Canting  and  whining  out  all  day  the  word, 
And  half  the  night  1  Fanatic  and  absurd! 
Mine  be  the  fiiend  less  firequent  in  his  prayers. 
Who  makes  no  bustle  with  his  soul's  affairs. 
Whose  wit  can  brighten  up  a  wintry  day. 
And  chase  the  splenetic  dull  hours  away; 
Content  on  earth  in  earthly  things  to  shine. 
Who  waits  for  heaven  ere  he  becomes  divine. 
Leave  saints  t'  enjoy  those  altitudes  they  teach, 
And  plucks  the  fruit  placed  more  within  his  reach. 

Well  spoken,  advocate  of  sin  and  shame, 
Known  by  thy  bleating.  Ignorance  thy  name. 


Is  sparkling  wit  the  world's  exclusive  right  1 

The  fixed  fee-simple  of  the  vain  and  light  1 

Can  hopes  of  heaven,  bright  prospects  for  an  hoar. 

That  come  to  wafl  us  out  of  Sorrow's  power. 

Obscure  or  quench  a  faculty,  that  finds 

Its  happiest  soil  in  the  sercnest  minds  1 

Religion  curbs  indeed  its  wanton  play, 

And  brings  the  trificr  under  rigorous  sway, 

But  gives  it  usefulness  unknown  before, 

And,  purifying,  makes  it  shine  the  more. 

A  Christian's  wit  is  inofiiensive  light, 

A  beam  that  aids,  but  never  grieves  the  sight; 

Vigorous  in  age  as  in  the  flush  of  youth, 

'Tia  always  active  on  the  side  of  truth ; 

Temperance  and  peace  ensure  its  healthful  state. 

And  make  it  brightest  at  its  latest  date. 

Oh  I  have  seen  (nor  hope  perhaps  in  vain, 

Ere  life  go  down,  to  see  such  sights  again) 

A  veteran  warrior  in  the  Chistian  field. 

Who  never  saw  the  sword  he  could  not  wield ; 

Grave  without  dullness,  learned  without  pride. 

Exact,  yet  not  ]>recise,  though  meek,  keen-eyed ; 

A  man  that  would  have  foiled  at  their  own  play 

A  dozen  would-be's  of  the  modem  day ; 

Who,  when  occasion  justified  its  use. 

Had  wit  as  bright  as  ready  to  produce. 

Could  fetch  from  reconls  of  an  earUer  age. 

Or  from  philosophy's  enlightened  page, 

His  rich  materials,  and  resale  your  ear 

With  strains  it  was  a  privilege  to  hear : 

Yet,  alwve  all,  his  luxury  supreme. 

And  his  chief  glory,  was  the  Gospel  theme: 

There  he  was  copious  as  old  Greece  or  Rome, 

His  happy  eloquence  seemed  there  at  home, 

Ambition  not  to  shine  or  to  excel. 

But  to  treat  justly  what  he  loved  so  welL 

It  moves  me  more  perhaps  than  foQy  ought, 
When  some  green  heads,  as  void  of  wit  as  thought, 
Suppose  themselves  monopolists  of  sense, 
And  wiser  men's  abiUty  pretence. 
Though  time  will  wear  us  and  we  must  grow  old 
Such  men  are  not  forgot  as  soon  as  cold ; 
Their  fragrant  memory  will  outlast  their  tomb. 
Embalmed  for  ever  in  its  own  perfUme. 
And  to  say  truth,  though  in  its  early  prime. 
And  when  unstained  with  any  grosser  crime, 
Youth  has  a  sprightliness  and  fire  to  boast. 
That  in  the  valley  of  decline  are  lost, 
And  Virtue  with  peculiar  charms  appears. 
Crowned  with  the  gariand  of  life's  bloommg  yean* 
Yet  Age,  by  long  experience  well  informed, 
Well  read,  well  tempered,  with  religion  warmed, 
That  fire  abated,  which  impels  rash  youth, 
Proud  of  his  speed,  to  overshoot  the  tmth. 
As  time  improves  the  grape's  authentic  juice, 
Mellows  and  makes  the  speech  more  fit  for  us^. 
And  claims  a  reverence  in  its  shortening  day. 
That  'tis  an  honour  and  a  joy  to  pay. 
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The  firaiU  of  age,  len  fidr,  are  yet  more  aound, 
Than  those  a  brighter  season  pours  around; 
And,  like  the  stores  automnal  suns  mature, 
Through  wintry  rigours  unimpaired  endure. 

What  is  fanatic  firenzy,  scorned  so  much, 
And  dreaded  more  than  a  contagious  touchl 
I  grant  it  dangerous,  and  approve  your  fear, 
That  fire  is  catching  if  you  draw  too  near ; 
But  sage  obsenrers  oft  mistake  the  flame, 
And  give  true  piety  that  odious  name. 
To  tremble  (as  the  creature  of  an  hour 
Ought  at  the  view  of  an  almighty  power) 
Before  his  presence,  at  whose  awftil  throne 
All  tremble  in  all  worlds,  except  our  own. 
To  supplicate  his  mercy,  love  his  ways, 
And  prize  them  above  pleasure,  wealth,  or  praise. 
Though  common  sense,  allowed  a  ca^ng  v(Mce, 
And  free  from  bias,  must  appTo\'e  the  choice, 
Convicts  a  man  &natic  in  th'  extreme, 
And  wild  as  madness  in  the  world's  esteem. 
But  that  disease,  when  soberly  defined, 
Is  the  &lse  fire  of  an  overheated  mind ; 
It  views  the  truth  with  a  distorted  e3re, 
And  either  warps  or  lays  it  useless  by ; 
'Tis  narrow,  selfish,  arrogant,  and  draws 
Its  sordid  nourishment  from  man's  applause; 
And  while  at  heart  sin  unrelinquished  lies, 
Premmies  itself  chief  favourite  of  the  skies. 
'Tis  such  a  light  as  putrefaction  breeds 
In  fly-blown  fle^h,  whereon  the  maggot  feeds. 
Shines  in  the  dark,  but,  ushered  into  day, 
The  stench  remains,  the  lustre  dies  away. 

True  blisB,  if  man  may  reach  it,  is  composed 
Of  hearts  in  union  mutually  disclosed : 
And,  farewell  else  all  hopes  of  pure  delight, 
Those  hearts  should  be  reclaimed,  renewed,  up- 
right 
Bad  men,  profaning  friendship's  hallowed  name, 
Form,  in  its  stead,  a  covenant  of  shame, 
A  dark  confederacy  against  the  laws 
Of  virtue,  and  religion's  glorious  cause : 
They  build  each  other  up  veith  dreadful  skill. 
As  bastions  set  point  blank  against  Grod's  will; 
Enlarge  and  fortify  the  dread  redoubt. 
Deeply  resolved  to  shut  a  Saviour  out ; 
Call  legions  up  from  hell  to  back  the  deed ; 
And,  cursed  with  conquest,  finally  succeed. 
But  souls,  that  carry  on  a  blest  exchange 
Of  joys,  they  meet  within  their  heavenly  range, 
And  with  a  fearless  confidence  make  known 
Tlie  sorrows  S3rmpathy  esteems  its  own, 
Daily  derive  increasing  light  and  force 
From  such  communion  m  their  pleasant  course. 
Feel  less  the  journey's  roughness  and  its  length. 
Meet  their  opposers  with  united  strength, 
And,  one  in  heart,  in  interest,  and  design, 
Qud  up  each  other  to  the  race  divine. 

But  conversation,  choose  what  theme  we  may. 
And  chiefly  when  religion  leads  the  way, 


Should  flow,  like  waters  after  summer  ahowen^ 
Not  as  if  raised  by  mere  mechanic  powen. 
The  C hristian,  in  whose  soul,  though  now  dii 
Lives  the  dear  thought  of  jo3rs  he  once 
When  all  his  glowing  language  issued  forth 
With  God's  deep  stamp  upon  its  current  worth, 
Will  speak  without  disguise,  and  must  impait, 
Sad  as  it  is,  his  undissembling  heart, 
Abhors  constraint,  and  dares  not  feign  a  leal, 
Or  seem  to  boast  a  fire  he  does  not  feeL 
The  song  of  Zion  is  a  tasteless  thing. 
Unless,  when  rising  on  a  joyful  wing. 
The  soul  can  mix  with  the  celestial  bands, 
And  give  the  strain  the  compass  it  demands. 


Strange  tidings  those  to  tell  a  world,  who 
All  but  their  own  experience  as  deceit ! 
Will  they  believe,  though  credulous  enough 
To  swallow  much  upon  much  weaker  proof^ 
That  there  are  blest  inhabitants  on  earth. 
Partakers  of  a  new  ethereal  birth, 
Their  hopes,  desires,  and  purposes  estranged 
From  things  terrestrial,  and  divinely  changed, 
Their  very  language,  of  a  kind,  that  speaks 
The  soul's  sure  interest  in  the  good  she  seeks, 
Who  deal  with  Scripture,  its  importance  felt, 
As  Tully  with  pliiloeo^^y  once  dealt, 
And  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night, 
And  through  the  scenes  of  toil-renewing  light, 
The  social  walk,  or  solitary  ride, 
Keep  still  the  dear  companion  at  their  side ! 
No — shame  upon  a  self-disgracing  age, 
God's  work  may  serve  an  ape  upon  a  stage 
With  such  a  jest,  as  filled  with  hellish  glee 
Certain  invisibles  as  shrewd  as  he ; 
But  veneration  or  respect  finds  none, 
Save  from  the  subjects  of  that  work  alone. 
The  world  grown  old  her  deep  discernment  shows 
Claps  spectacles  on  her  sagacious  nose, 
Peruses  closely  the  true  Christian's  face, 
And  finds  it  a  mere  mask  of  sly  grimace : 
Usurps  God's  office,  lays  his  bosom  bare, 
And  finds  hjrpocrisy  close  lurking  there ; 
And,  serving  God  herself  through  mere  constiainti 
Concludes  hb  unfeigned  love  of  him  a  feint 
And  yet,  God  knows,  look  human  nature  thiougfa| 
(And  in  due  time  the  world  shall  know  it  too) 
That  since  the  flowers  of  Eden  felt  the  blast, 
That  after  man's  defection  laid  all  waste, 
Sincerity  towards  the  heart-searching  God 
Has  made  the  new-born  creature  her  abode 
Nor  shall  be  found  in  unregenerate  souls, 
Till  the  last  fire  bum  all  between  the  ixdes. 
Sincerity !  why  'tis  his  only  pride, 
Weak  and  imperfect  in  all  grace  beside, 
He  knows  that  God  demands  his  heart  entire, 
And  gives  him  all  his  just  demands  require. 
Without  it  his  pretensions  were  as  vain. 
As  having  it  he  deems  the  world's  disdain ; 
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That  great  defect  would  eoet  Iiim  net  atoiM 

Man's  favoorabfe  judgment,  but  hk  own ; 

Hifl  birthright  shaken,  and  no  longer  elear, 

Than  while  hk  conduct  proves  hk  heart  ibieeie. 

Retort  the  charge,  and  let  the  world  be  told 

She  boasts  a  ocmfidenoe  she  does  not  hold ; 

That,  conscious  of  her  crimes,  she  feels  insCctd 

A  cold  misgiving,  and  a  killing  dread : 

That  while  in  health  the  ground  of  her  support 

U  madly  to  forget  that  life  is  short; 

That  sick  she  trembles,  knowing  she  must  die, 

Her  hope  presumption,  and  her  faith  a  lie ; 

That  while  she  dotes,  and  dreams  that  she  belkvei, 

She  mocks  her  Maker,  and  herself  deceives, 

Her  utmost  reach,  historical  assent. 

The  doctrines  warped  to  what  they  never  meant; 

That  truth  itself  is  in  her  head  as  dull 

And  useless  as  a  candle  in  a  scull, 

And  all  her  love  of  God  a  groundless  claim, 

A  trick  upon  the  canvass,  painted  flame. 

Tell  her  again,  the  sneer  upon  her  face, 

And  all  her  censures  of  the  work  of  grace, 

Are  insincere,  meant  only  to  conceal 

A  dread  she  would  not,  yet  b  forced  to  feel : 

That  in  her  heart  the  Christian  she  reveres, 

And  while  she  seems  to  scorn  him,  only  fears. 

A  port  docs  not  work  by  square  or  line, 
As  smiths  and  joiners  perfect  a  design ; 
At  least  we  modems,  our  attctition  less. 
Beyond  th'  example  of  our  sires  digress. 
And  claim  a  right  to  scamper  and  run  wide, 
Wherever  chance,  caprice,  or  fancy  guide. 
The  world  and  I  fortuitously  met ; 
I  owed  a  trifle,  and  have  paid  the  debt ; 
She  did  me  wrong,  I  recompensed  the  deed, 
And,  having  struck  the  balance,  now  proceed. 
Perhaps,  however,  as  some  years  have  passed, 
Since  she  and  I  conversed  together  last, 
And  1  have  lived  recluse  in  rural  shades, 
Which  seldom  a  distinct  report  pervades. 
Great  changes  and  new  manners  have  occurred, 
And  blest  reforms,  that  I  have  never  heard, 
And  she  may  now  be  as  discreet  and  wise, 
As  once  absurd  in  all  disteming  eyes. 
Sobriety  perhaps  may  now  be  found, 
Where  once  Intoxication  pressed  the  ground ; 
The  subtle  and  injurious  may  be  just, 
And  he  grown  chaste,  that  was  the  slave  of  lust; 
Arts  once  esteemed  may  be  with  shame  dismissed ; 
Charity  may  relax  tlie  miser's  fist ; 
The  gamester  may  have  cast  his  cards  away, 
Forgot  to  curse,  and  only  kneel  to  pray. 
It  has  indeed  been  told  me  (with  what  weight. 
How  credibly,  'tis  hard  for  me  to  state) 
That  fables  old,  that  seemed  for  ever  mute, 
Revived  are  hastening  into  fresh  repute. 
And  gods  and  goddesses,  discarded  long. 
Like  useless  lu  miter,  or  a  stroller's  song, 


Are  bringing  into  vogue  their  heathen  train. 
And  Jupiter  bids  fair  to  ndc  again ; 
That  certain  feasts  aro  instituted  now, 
Where  Venus  hears  the  lover's  tender  vow ; 
That  all  Olympus  through  the  country  roves, 
To  eonsecrate  our  few  remaining  groves. 
And  Echo  learns  politely  to  repeat 
The  praise  of  names  for  ages  obsolete: 
That  having  proved  the  weakness,  it  should  sec 
Of  revelation's  ineffectual  beam, 
To  bring  the  passions  under  sober  sway, 
And  give  the  mortal  springs  their  proper  play. 
They  mean  to  try  what  may  at  la^  be  done. 
By  stout  substantial  gods  of  wood  and  stone, 
And  whether  Roman  rites  may  not  produce 
The  virtues  of  old  Rome  for  English  use. 
May  such  success  attend  the  pious  plan. 
May  Mercury  once  more  embellbh  man, 
Grace  him  again  with  long  forgotten  arts. 
Reclaim  his  taste,  and  brighten  up  his  parts, 
Make  him  athletic,  as  in  days  of  old, 
Learned  at  Uie  bar,  in  the  palzestra  bold. 
Divest  the  rougher  sex  of  female  airs. 
And  teach  tlic  softer  not  to  copy  theirs: 
The  change  shall  please,  nor  shall  it  matter  au] 
Who  works  the  wonder,  if  it  be  but  wrought. 
'Tis  time,  however,  if  the  case  stand  thus. 
For  us  plain  folks,  and  all  who  side  with  us, 
To  build  our  altar,  confident  and  bold. 
And  say  as  stem  Elijah  said  of  old. 
The  strife  now  stands  upon  a  fair  award, 
If  Israel's  Lord  be  God,  then  serve  the  Lord: 
If  he  be  silent,  faith  is  all  a  whim, 
Then  Baal  is  the  God,  and  worship  him. 
Disgresaion  is  so  much  in  modern  use. 
Thought  is  so  rare,  and  fancy  so  profuse, 
Some  never  seem  so  wide  of  their  intent. 
As  when  returning  to  the  theme  they  meant; 
As  mendicants,  whose  business  is  to  roam, 
Make  every  parish  but  their  own  their  home. 
Though  such  continual  zigzags  in  a  book, 
Such  dmnken  reelings  have  an  awkward  look. 
And  I  had  rather  creep  to  what  is  tme. 
Than  rove  and  stagger  with  no  mark  in  view; 
Yet  to  consult  a  little,  seemed  no  crime. 
The  freakish  humour  of  the  present  time; 
But  now  to  gather  up  what  seems  dispersed. 
And  touch  the  subject  I  designed  at  first, 
May  prove,  though  much  beside  the  rules  of  art 
Best  for  the  public,  and  my  wisest  part 
And  first,  let  no  man  charge  me,  that  I  mean 
To  clothe  in  sable  every  social  scene. 
And  give  good  company  a  face  severe. 
As  if  they  met  around  a  father's  bier; 
For  tell  some  men,  that  pleasure  all  their  bent, 
And  laughter  all  their  work,  is  life  mispent. 
Their  wisdom  bursts  into  the  sage  reply, 
Then  mirth  is  sin,  and  we  shoukl  always  ci* 
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To  find  the  medium  asks  some  share  of  wit, 
And  therefore  'tis  a  mark  fools  never  hit. 
But  though  life's  valley  be  a  vale  of  tears, 
A  brighter  scene  beyond  that  vale  appears, 
Whose  glory,  with  a  light  that  never  fades, 
Shoots  between  scattered  rocks  and  opening  shades, 
And,  while  it  shows  the  land  the  soul  desires. 
The  language  of  the  land  she  seeks  inspires. 
Thus  touched,  the  tongue  receives  a  sacred  cure 
Of  all  that  was  absurd,  profane,  impure; 
Held  within  modest  bounds,  the  tide  of  speech 
Pursues  the  course  that  Truth  and  Nature  teach; 
Ko  longer  laboura  merely  to  produce 
The  p(»np  of  sound,  or  tinkle  without  use: 
Where'er  it  winds,  the  salutary  stream, 
Sprightly  and  fifcsh,  enriches  every  tlieme, 


While  all  the  happy  man  possessed  befixe, 
The  gift  of  nature,  or  the  classic  store. 
Is  made  subservient  to  the  grand  design, 
For  which  Heaven  formed  the  fiusulty  divine, 
So  should  an  idiot,  while  at  large  be  strays, 
Find  the  sweet  l3rTe,  on  which  an  artist  pUys, 
With  rash  and  awkward  force  the  chords  he  shaken 
And  grins  with  wonder  at  the  jar  he  makes; 
But  let  the  wise  and  well  instructed  hand 
Once  take  the  shell  beneath  his  just  command, 
In  gentle  sounds  it  seemed  as  it  complained 
Of  the  rude  injuries  it  late  sustained, 
Till  tuned  at  length  to  some  immortal  song, 
It  sounds  Jehovah's  name,  and  pours  his 
along. 
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Hackneyed  in  business,  wearied  at  the  oar 
Which  thousands,  once  fast  chained  to,  quit  no 

more. 
But  which,  when  life  at  ebb  runs  weak  and  low. 
All  wish,  or  seem  to  wish,  they  could  forego; 
The  statesman,  lawyer,  merchant,  man  of  trade, 
Pants  for  the  refuge  of  some  rural  shade, 
Where,  all  his  long  anxieties  forgot 
Amid  the  charms  of  a  sequestered  spot, 
Or  recollected  only  to  gild  o'er. 
And  add  a  smile  to  what  was  sweet  before. 
He  may  possess  the  joys  he  thinks  lie  sees, 
Lay  his  old  age  upon  the  lap  of  Ease, 
Improve  the  remnant  of  his  wasted  span. 
And,  hanng  lived  a  trifler,  die  a  man. 
Thus  Conscience  pleads  her  cause  within  the  breast, 
Though  long  rclx?lled  against,  not  yet  suppressed. 
And  calls  a  creature  formed  for  God  alone. 
For  Heaven's  high  purposes,  and  not  his  own: 
Calls  him  away  from  selfish  ends  and  aims. 
From  what  debilitates  and  what  inflames. 
From  ciftes  humming  with  a  restless  crowd, 
Sonlid  as  active,  ignorant  as  loud, 
Whose  highest  praise  is  that  they  live  in  vain. 
The  dupes  of  pleasure,  or  the  slaves  of  gain. 
Where  works  of  man  are  clustered  close  around, 
And  works  of  God  are  hardly  to  be  found. 
To  regions  where,  in  spite  of  sin  and  wo. 
Traces  of  Eden  are  still  seen  below, 
Where  mountain,  river,  forest,  field,  and  grove, 
Remind  him  of  his  Maker's  power  and  love. 
'Tis  well  if,  Uwketl  for  at  so  late  a  day, 
[n  t)io  last  scene  of  such  a  senseless  play. 
True  wisdom  will  attend  his  feeble  call, 
And  inrace  his  action  ere  the  curtain  fall. 


Souls,  that  have  long  despised  their  heavenly  biith, 
Their  wishes  all  impregnated  with  earth. 
For  threescore  years  employed  with  ceaseless  can 
In  catching  smoke  and  feeding  upon  air, 
Conversant  only  with  the  ways  of  men. 
Rarely  redeem  the  short  remaining  ten. 
Inveterate  habits  choke  th'  unfruitful  heart, 
Their  fibres  penetrate  its  tendercst  part. 
And,  draining  its  nutritious  powers  to  feed 
Their  noxious  growth,  starve  every  better  seed. 

Happy,  if  full  of  days — but  happier  far, 
If,  ere  we  yet  discern  life's  evening  star. 
Sick  of  the  service  of  a  world,  that  feeds 
Its  patient  drudges  with  dry  chaff  and  weeds, 
We  can  escape  from  custom's  idiot  sway. 
To  serve  the  sovereign  we  were  bom  to  obey. 
Then  sweet  to  muse  upon  Ids  skiU  displayed 
(Infinite  skill)  in  all  that  ho  has  made! 
To  trace  in  Nature's  most  minute  design 
The  signature  and  stamp  of  power  divine, 
Contrivance  intricate,  expressed  with  ease. 
Where  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees, 
The  shapely  limb  and  lubricated  joint, 
Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point. 
Muscle  and  nerve  miraculously  spun, 
His  mighty  work,  who  speaks,  and  it  is  done, 
The  invisible  in  things  scarce  seen  revealed. 
To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  field ; 
To  wonder  at  a  thousand  insect  forms. 
These  hatched,  and  those  resuscitated  worms, 
New  life  ordained  and  brighter  scenes  to  shaxv, 
Once  prone  on  earth,  now  buoyant  upon  air, 
Whose  shape  would  make  them,  had  they  bulk 

and  size. 
More  hideous  foes  than  fancy  can  devise ; 
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Wilh  helmet^headt  and  dragon-flcalet  adovned, 
The  mighty  myriads,  turn  aeciirely  aoorned, 
Would  mock  the  majeaty  of  man's  high  biith, 
Despise  his  bulwarks,  and  unpeople  earth. 
Then  with  a  glance  of  fimcy  to  survey, 
Far  as  the  &culty  can  stretch  away, 
Ten  thousand  riyers  poured  at  his  command 
From  urns,  that  never  fail,  through  every  land; 
This  like  a  deluge  with  impetuous  force, 
Those  winding  modestly  a  silent  course; 
The  cloud-surmounting  Alps,  the  fruitftil  vales; 
Seas,  on  which  every  nation  spreads  her  sails; 
The  sun,  a  world  whence  other  worlds  drink  light, 
The  crescent  moon,  the  diadem  of  night; 
St&rs  countless,  eadi  in  his  appointed  place, 
Fast  anchored  in  the  deep  abyss  of  spaco^ 
At  such  a  sight  to  catch  the  poet's  flame, 
And  with  a  rapture  like  his  own  exclaim, 
These  are  thy  glorious  works,  thou  source  of  good. 
How  dimly  seen,  how  faintly  understood  1 
Thine,  and  upheld  by  thy  paternal  care. 
This  universal  frame,  thus  wondrous  fair; 
Thy  power  divine,  and  bounty  beyond  thought, 
Adored  and  praised  in  all  thzit  thou  hast  wrought 
Absorbed  in  that  immensity  I  sec, 
I  shrink  abased,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee; 
Instruct  me,  guide  me  to  that  heavenly  day 
Thy  words  more  clearly  than  thy  works  display, 
That,  while  thy  truths  my  grosser  thoughts  refine, 
I  may  resemble  thee,  and  coll  thee  mine. 

O  blest  proficiency!  surpasnng  all 
That  men  erroneously  their  glory  call, 
The  recompense  that  arts  or  arms  can  yield. 
The  bar,  the  senate,  or  the  tented  field. 
Compared  with  this  sublimest  life  below. 
Ye  kings  and  rulers,  what  have  courts  to  show  7 
Thus  studied,  used  and  consecrated  thus, 
On  earth  what  is,  seems  formed  indeed  for  us: 
Not  as  the  plaything  of  a  iroward  child, 
Frctfiil  unless  diverted  and  beguiled. 
Much  less  to  feed  and  fim  the  fatal  fires 
Of  pride,  ambition,  or  impure  desires, 
But  as  a  scale,  by  which  the  soul  ascends 
From  mighty  means  to  more  important  enda^ 
Securely,  though  by  steps  but  rarely  trod. 
Mounts  from  inferior  beings  up  to  (Sod, 
And  sees,  by  no  fidladous  light  or  dim. 
Earth  made  for  man,  and  man  himself  for  him. 

Not  that  I  mean  f  approve,  or  wouM  enforce^ 
A  superstitious  and  monastic  course: 
Truth  is  not  local,  Ood  alike  pervades 
And  fills  the  world  of  trafik  and  the  shades. 
And  may  be  feared  amidst  the  busiest  scenes^ 
Or  scorned  were  business  never  intervenes. 
fiut  His  not  easy  with  a  mind  like  ours. 
Conscious  of  weakness  in  its  noblest  powBH^ 
And  in  a  worid  where,  other  ills  apart. 
The  roving  eyis  nouieadt  the  eaveksB  beuC, 


To  limit  Thought,  by  nature  prone  to  stray 
Wherever  fireakish  Fancy  points  the  way; 
To  bid  the  pleadmgs  of  Self-k>ve  be  still. 
Resign  our  own  and  seek  our  Maker's  viill; 
Tc  spread  the  page  of  Scripture,  and  oompaie 
Our  conduct  with  the  lavrs  engraven  there; 
To  measure  all  that  passes  in  the  breast. 
Faithfully,  fiuriy,  by  that  sacred  test; 
To  dive  into  the  secret  deeps  within, 
To  spare  no  passion  and  no  fevourite  sin, 
And  search  the  themes,  important  above  all. 
Ourselves,  and  our  recovery  from  our  fidL 
But  leisure,  silence,  and  a  mind  released 
From  anxious  thoughts  how  wealth  may  be  i 

creased. 
How  to  secure,  in  some  propitious  hour. 
The  pdnt  of  interest  or  the  post  of  power, 
A  soul  serene,  and  equally  retired 
From  objects  too  much  dreaded  or  desired, 
Safe  from  the  clamours  of  perverse  dispute, 
At  least  are  friendly  to  the  great  pursuit 

Opening  the  map  of  Grod's  extensive  plan, 
We  find  a  httle  isle,  this  life  of  man; 
Eternity's  unknown  expanse  appears 
Circling  around  and  limiting  liis  3rears. 
The  busy  race  examine  and  explore 
Each  creek  and  cavern  of  the  dangerous  shore. 


With  care  collect  what  in  their  eyes  excels, 
Some  shining  fjcbhics,  and  some  weeds  and  shd! 
Thus  laden,  dream  that  they  are  rich  and  great. 
And  happiest  he  tliat  groans  beneath  his  weighi 
The  waves  o'ertake  them  in  their  serious  play. 
And  every  hour  sweeps  multitudes  away; 
They  shriek  and  sink,  survivors  start  and  weep, 
Pursue  their  sport,  and  follow  to  the  deep. 
A  few  forsake  the  throng:  with  lifted  eyes 
Ask  wealth  of  Heaven,  and  gain  a  real  pri». 
Truth,  wisdom,  grace,  and  peace  like  that  Aoive, 
Sealed  with  his  signet  whom  they  serve  and  love 
Scorned  by  the  rest,  with  patient  hope  thej  wait 
A  kind  release  from  their  imperfect  state. 
And  unregrettcd  are  soon  snatched  away 
From  scenes  of  sorrow  into  glorious  day. 

Now  these  akme  prefer  a  life  recluse. 
Who  seek  retirement  for  its  proper  use; 
The  love  of  change,  that  lives  in  every  breast,    ' 
Genius  and  temper,  and  desire  of  rest, 
EHscordant  motives  in  one  centre  meet. 
And  each  inclines  its  votary  to  retreat 
Some  minds  by  nature  are  averse  to  noise. 
And  hate  the  tumult  half  the  world  enjoys. 
The  lure  of  avarice,  or  the  pompous  prise, 
That  courts  display  before  ambitious  eyes; 
The  fruits  that  hang  on  pleasure's  flowery  stem, 
Whate'er  enchants  them,  are  no  snares  to  them 
To  them  the  deep  recess  of  dusky  groves 
Or  forest,  where  the  deer  securely  roves, 
The  fall  of  waters,  and  the  song  of  birds, 
And  hiUf  thia  echo  to  the  distant  hsidi^ 
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Are  hnraiiei  exoeUiiig  all  the  glare 

The  wofid  can  boaat,  and  her  chief  fiiTOuxitei 

share. 
With  eager  itep,  and  carelealy  arraTed, 
For  nich  a  cause  the  poet  Meks  the  diade, 
From  all  he  aees  he  catches  new  delight, 
Pleased  Fancy  claps  her  pinions  at  the  nght, 
The  rising  or  the  setting  art)  of  day, 
The  clouds  that  flit,  or  slowly  float  away, 
Nature  in  all  the  Tarioas  shi^pes  she  wean, 
Frowning  in  storms,  or  breathing  gentle  aire; 
The  snowy  robe  her  wintry  state  assunes. 
Her  summer  heats,  her  fri^  and  her  perfumes: 
AD,  all  alike  transport  the  glowing  hard, 
Success  in  rhyme  his  glory  and  rewaxd. 
O  Nature*  whose  Ellysian  scenes  disck>se 
"Bm  bright  perfections,  at  whose  word  they  rose, 
Next  to  that  power,  who  fermed  thee  and  sustains. 
Be  thou  the  great  inspirer  of  my  strains. 
Still,  as  I  touch  the  lyre,  do  thou  expand 
Thy  genuine  charms,  and  guide  an  artless  hand, 
That  I  may  catch  a  fire  but  rarely  known, 
Give  useful  light,  though  I  should  miss  renown. 
And,  poring  on  thy  page,  whose  every  line 
Bears  proof  of  an  intelligence  divine. 
May  feel  a  heart  enriched  by  what  it  payll^ 
That  builds  its  glory  on  its  Maker's  praise. 
Wo  to  the  man,  whose  wit  disclaims  its  use, 
Glittering  in  vain,  or  only  to  seduce. 
Who  studies  nature  with  a  wanton  eye. 
Admires  the  work,  but  slips  the  lesson  by; 
His  houn  of  leisure  and  recess  employs 
In  drawing  pictures  of  finbidden  joys, 
Retires  to  blazon  his  own  woithleas  name. 
Or  shoot  the  careless  with  a  surer  aim. 

The  lover  too  shuns  business  and  alarms, 
Tender  idolater  of  absent  charms. 
Saints  bfier  notlung  in  their  warmest  pmyers. 
That  he  devotes  not  with  a  zeal  like  thein; 
'Tis  consecration  of  his  heart,  soul,  time, 
And  every  thought  that  wanders  ii  a  crime. 
In  sighs  he  worships  his  supremely  fiur, 
And  weeps  a  sad  libation  in  despair; 
Adores  a  creature,  and,  devout  in  vain. 
Wins  in  return  an  answer  of  divlain. 
As  woodbine  weds  the  plant  within  her  reach. 
Rough  elm,  or  smooth-grained  ash,  or  glossy  beech. 
In  spiral  rings  ascends  the  trunk,  and  lays 
Her  golden  tassels  on  the  leafy  sprays. 
But  docs  a  mischief  while  she  lends  a  grace. 
Straitening  its  growth  by  such  a  strict  embrace; 
So  love,  that  clings  around  the  noblest  minds. 
Forbids  th'  advancement  of  the  soul  he  binds ; 
The  suitor's  air  indeed  he  soon  improves. 
And  forms  it  to  the  taste  of  her  he  loves. 
Teaches  his  eyes  a  language,  and  no  leas 
Roiineshis  speech,  and  fashions  his  addresi; 
But  farewell  promises  of  happier  fruits, 
Manly  designs,  and  learning's  grave  puzsmts; 


Girt  with  a  chain  he  can  not  wish  to  breas, 
His  only  bliss  is  sorrow  fer  her  sake; 
Who  will  may  pant  for  glory  and  excel, 
Her  smile  his  aim,  all  higher  aims  fiunwell! 
Thyrsis,  Alexis,  or  whatever  name 
May  least  ofiend  against  so  pure  a  flame. 
Though  sage  advice  of  friends  the  most  sinoen 
Sounds  hanhly  in  so  delicate  a  snare. 
And  lovert,  of  all  creatures,  tame  or  wild, 
Can  least  brodL  management,  however  mild; 
Yet  let  a  poet  (poetiy  disarms 
The  fiercest  animals  with  magic  charms) 
Risk  an  intrusion  on  thy  pensive  mood. 
And  woo  and  win  thee  to  thy  proper  good. 
Pastoral  images  and  still  retreats. 
Umbrageous  walks  and  solitary  seats, 
Sweet  birds  in  concert  with  harmonious  streams^ 
Soil  airs,  nocturnal  vigils,  and  day  dreams, 
Are  all  enchantments  in  a  case  like  thine. 
Conspire  against  thy  peace  with  one  design. 
Sooth  thee  to  make  thee  but  a  surer  prey. 
And  feed  the  fire  that  wastes  thy  powers  away. 
Up— God  has  formed  thee  with  a  wiser  view, 
Not  to  be  led  in  chains,  but  to  subdue; 
Calls  thee  to  cope  with  enemies,  and  first 
Points  out  a  conflict  with  thyself,  the  worst. 
Woman  indeed,  a  gift  he  would  bestow. 
When  he  designed  a  Paradise  below. 
The  richest  earthly  boon  his  hands  afford. 
Deserves  to  be  beloved,  but  not  adored. 
Post  away  swiftly  to  more  active  scenes, 
Collect  the  scattered  truths  that  study  gleans. 
Mix  with  the  world,  but  with  its  wiser  part, 
No  longer  give  an  image  all  thine  heart; 
Its  empire  is  not  hers,  nor  is  it  thine, 
'Tis  God's  just  claim,  prerogative  divine. 

Virtuous  and  faithful  Heberden,  whose  skifl 
Attempts  no  task  it  can  not  well  fulfil, 
Gives  melancholy  up  to  Nature's  care, 
And  sends  the  patient  into  purer  air. 
Look  where  he  comes — in  this  embowered  alcove 
Stand  close  concealed,  and  see  a  statue  move: 
Lips  busy,  and  eyes  fixed,  foot  falling  slow, 
Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasped  below, 
Interpret  to  the  marking  eye  distress, 
Such  as  its  symptoms  can  alone  express. 
That  tongue  is  alent  now;  that  silent  tongue 
Could  argue  once,  could  jest  or  join  the  song. 
Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  commend. 
Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a  drooping  friend. 
Renounced  alike  its  office  and  its  sport, 
Its  brisker  and  its  graver  strains  full  short; 
Both  fail  beneath  a  fever's  secret  sway. 
And  like  a  summer  brook  arc  past  away. 
This  is  a  sight  for  Pity  to  peruse. 
Till  she  resemble  faintly  what  she  views, 
Till  sympathy  contract  a  kindred  pain, 
Pierced  with  the  woes  that  she  laments  in  vaia 
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This,  of  all  maladiei  that  man  ixAtt, 
Claims  moat  oompaanon,  and  noesnd  the  leaat: 
Job  felt  it,  when  he  groaned  beneath  the  rod 
And  tlie  barbed  anowa  of  a  frowning  Gkxl ; 
And  such  emoUienti  as  his  friends  could  span, 
Fnends  such  as  his  for  modem  Jobs  prqpaie. 
Blest,  rather  curst,  with  hearts  that  never  fed, 
Kept  snug  in  caskets  of  dose  hammered  staeL 
With  mouths  made  only  to  grin  wide  and  eat. 
And  minds,  that  deem  derided  pain  a  treat, 
With  limbs  of  British  oak,  and  nerves  of  wire, 
Aind  wit  that  puppet-prompters  might  inspire, 
Their  sovereign  nostrum  is  a  clumsy  joke 
On  pangs  enforced  vrith  (rod's  severest  stroke. 
But  with  a  soul,  that  never  fish  the  sting 
Of  sorrow,  sorrow  is  a  sacred  thing : 
Not  to  molest,  or  irritate,  or  raise 
A  laugh  at  his  expense,  is  slender  praise ; 
He,  that  has  not  usurped  the  name  of  man, 
Does  all,  and  deems  too  little  all,  he  can, 
T'  assuage  the  throbbings  of  the  festered  part, 
And  stanch  the  bleedings  of  a  broken  heart 
'Tis  not,  as  heads  that  never  ache  suppose, 
Forgery  of  fancy,  and  a  dream  of  woes ; 
Man  is  a  harp,  whose  chords  elude  the  nght, 
Each  yielding  harmony  disposed  aright ; 
The  screws  reversed  (a  task  which,  if  he  please, 
Grod  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease,) 
Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose. 
Lost,  till  he  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  use. 
Then  neither  heathy  wilds,  nor  scenes  as  lair 
As  ever  recompensed  the  peasant's  care. 
Nor  soft  declivities  with  tufted  hills, 
Nor  view  of  waters  turning  busy  mills, 
Parks  in  which  Art  preceptress  Nature  weds. 
Nor  gardens  interspersed  with  flowery  beds, 
Nor  gales,  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groves, 
And  waft  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  roves. 
Can  call  up  life  Into  his  faded  eye. 
That  passes  all  he  sees  unheeded  by ; 
No  wounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feds, 
No  cure  for  such  till  God,  who  makes  them,  heab. 
And  thou,  sad  sufferer  under  namdess  iQ, 
That  yields  not  to  the  touch  of  human  skiO, 
Improve  the  kind  occasion,  understand 
A  Father's  frown,  and  kiss  hu  chastning  hand. 
To  thee  the  day-spring,  and  the  blase  of  nooa. 
The  purple  evening  and  resplendent  noon. 
The  sUrs,  that,  sprinkled  o*er  the  vault  of  night, 
Seem  drops  descending  in  a  shower  of  light, 
Shine  not,  or  undesired  and  hated  shine. 
Seen  through  the  mediom  of  a  ckrad  like  tluiie: 
Yet  seek  him,  in  his  fevonrhfe  is  found, 
All  bliss  beside  a  shadow  and  a  sound : 
Then  heaven,  edtpsed  so  kmg,  and  tius  dull  etith, 
Shall  seem  to  start  into  a  seccmd  birth; 
Nature,  assuming  a  mora  kivdy  ftce. 
Borrowing  a  beauty  from  the  works  of  grace, 
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Shall  be  despised  and  overiooked  no  more. 
Shall  fill  thee  with  delighto  unfelt  before. 
Impart  to  things  inanimate  a  voice. 
And  bid  her  mountains  and  her  hills  rejoice ; 
The  sound  shall  run  along  the  vrinding  vales. 
And  thou  enjoy  an  Eden  ere  it  fails. 

Ye  groves  (the  statesman  at  his  detdc  ezclatmf. 
Sick  of  a  thousand  disappointed  aims,) 
My  patrimonial  pleasure  and  my  pride. 
Beneath  your  shades  your  gray  possessor  hide, 
Receive  mo  languistung  for  that  repose 
The  servant  of  the  public  never  knows. 
Ye  saw  me  once  (ah,  those  regretted  days. 
When  bojrish  innocence  was  all  my  praise !) 
Hour  after  hour  ddightfiilly  allot 
To  studies  then  familiar,  since  forgot. 
And  cultivate  a  taste  for  andent  song. 
Catching  its  ardour  as  I  mused  along ; 
Nor  sddom,  as  propitious  Heaven  might  send, 
What  once  I  valued  and  could  boast,  a  friend. 
Were  witnesses  how  cordially  I  pressed 
His  undissembling  virtue  to  my  breast ; 
Recdve  me  now,  not  uncomipt  as  then. 
Nor  guiltless  of  corrupting  other  men. 
But  versed  in  arts,  that,  while  they  seem  to  stay 
A  falling  empire,  hasten  its  decay. 
To  the  fidr  haven  of  my  native  home. 
The  wreck  of  what  I'was,  fetiguod  I  come; 
For  once  I  can  approve  the  patriot's  voice. 
And  make  the  course  he  recommends  my  choice; 
We  meet  at  last  in  one  sincere  desire. 
His  vrish  and  mine  both  prompt  me  to  retire. 
'Tis  done — ^he  steps  into  the  welcome  chaise, 
LoUs  at  his  ease  behind  four  handsome  bays. 
That  whiri  away  from  business  and  debate 
The  disencumbered  atlas  of  the  state. 
Ask  not  the  boy,  who,  when  the  breeae  of  mom 
First  shakes  the  glittering  drops  from  every  tfaocii, 
Unfokls  his  fiock,  then  under  bank-or  bosh 
Sits  linking  cherry-stones,  or  platting  rush, 
How  fair  is  freedom  "l — ^he  was  always  free ; 
To  carve  his  rustic  name  upon  a  tree. 
To  snare  the  mole,  or  with  iU-feshioaed  hook, 
To  draw  th'  incautious  minnow  from  the  brook,  ■ 
Are  life's  prime  pleasures  in  his  simple  view ; 
His  flock  the  chief  concern  he  ever  knew; 
She  shines  but  little  in  his  heedless  eyes. 
The  good  we  never  miss  we  rardy  priae : 
But  ask  the  noble  drudge  in  state  affairs. 
Escaped  from  ofiioe  and  its  constant  cares. 
What  charms  he  sees  in  Freedom's  smile  cjcprosi 

In  Freedom  lost  so  long,  now  repossessed ; 
The  toogne,  whose  strains  were  cogent  as  con 

mands, 
Revered  at  home,  and  felt  in  foreign  lands. 
Shall  own  itsdf  a  stammerer  in  that  cause. 
Or  plead  its  silenoe  as  its  best  applaoM. 
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COWPER'S  WORKS. 


He  knowB  indeed  that  whether  dreved  or  mde, 
Wild  without  art  or  artfully  subdued, 
Nature  iii  every  form  inspires  delight, 
But  never  mariLed  her  with  so  just  a  sight, 
Hei  hedge-row  shrubs,  a  variegated  store. 
With  woodbine  and  wikl  roses  mantled  o'er, 
Gieen  balks  and  furrowed  lands,  the  stream,  that 

spreads 
Its  cooling  vapour  oVr  the  dewy  meads. 
Downs,  that  almost  escape  th'  inquiring  eye, 
That  melt  and  fade  into  the  distant  sky. 
Beauties  he  lately  slighted  as  he  passed, 
Seem  all  created  since  he  travelled  last. 
Master  of  all  the  enjoyments  he  designed, 
No  rough  annoyance  rankling  in  his  mind, 
What  early  philosophic  hours  he  keeps, 
How  regular  his  meals,  how  sound  he  sleeps! 
Not  sounder  he,  that  on  the  mainmast  head, 
While  morning  kindles  with  a  windy  red. 
Begins  a  long  look-out  for  distant  land. 
Nor  quits  till  evening  watch  his  giddy  stand. 
Then  swift  descending  with  a  seaman's  haste. 
Slips  to  his  hammock,  and  forgets  the  blast 
He  chooses  company,  but  not  the  squire's, 
Whose  wit  is  rudeness,  whose  good-breading  tires ; 
Nor  yet  the  parson's,  who  would  gladly  come. 
Obsequious  when  abroad,  though  proud  at  home; 
Nor  can  he  much  affect  the  neighbouring  peer, 
Whose  toe  of  emulation  treads  too  near; 
But  wisely  seeks  a  more  convenient  friend, 
With  whom,  dismissing  forms,  he  may  unbend ! 
A  man,  whom  marks  of  condescending  grace 
Teach  while  they  flatter  him,  his  proper  place; 
Who  comes  when  called,  and  at  a  word  with- 
draws. 
Speaks  with  reserve,  and  listens  with  applause ; 
Some  plain  mechanic,  who,  without  pretence 
To  birth  or  wit,  nor  gives  nor  takes  offence; 
On  wh(Hn  he  rests  well-pleased  his  weary  powcra. 
And  talks  and  laughs  away  his  vacant  hours. 
The  tide  of  lifo,  swift  always  in  its  ooune. 
May  run  in  cities  with  a  brisker  force. 
But  nowhere  with  a  current  so  serene, 
Or  half  so  clear,  as  in  the  rural  scene. 
Yet  how  fidladous  u  all  earthly  bUss, 
What  obvious  truths  the  wisest  heads  may  miss ; 
Some  pleasures  live  a  month,  and  some  a  year. 
But  sho<t  the  date  of  all  we  gather  here ; 
No  happiness  is  felt,  except  the  true. 
That  does  not  charm  the  more  for  being  new. 
This  observation,  as  it  chanced,  not  made. 
Or,  if  the  thought  occurred,  not  duly  weighed, 
He  sighs — for  after  all  by  slow  degrees 
The  spot  he  loved  has  lost  the  power  to  please ; 
To  cross  his  ambling  pony  day  by  day, 
8e«^ms  at  the  best  but  dreaming  life  away; 
The  prospect,  such  as  might  enchant  despair, 
He  views  it  not,  or  sees  no  beauty  there ; 


With  aching  heart,  and  discontented  looks, 

Re^^oms  at  noon  to  billiards  or  to  books, 

But  feels,  while  grasping  at  his  &ded  jo\  s, 

A  secret  thirst  of  his  renounced  employs. 

He  chides  the  tardiness  of  every  post. 

Pants  to  be  told  of  battles  won  or  lost. 

Blames  his  own  indolence,  observes,  though  lali^ 

'Tis  criminal  to  leave  a  sinking  state. 

Flics  to  the  levee,  and,  received  with  grace. 

Kneels,  kisses  hands,  and  shines  again  in  place. 

Suburban  villas,  highway-side  retreats. 
That  dread  tli'  encroachment  of  our  growing 

stret'ts, 
Tight  lK)xe8  neatly  saslied,  and  in  a  blaze 
With  all  a  July  sun's  collectod  rav-s, 
Delight  the  citizen,  who,  gasping  there, 
Breathes  clouds  of  dust,  and  calld  it  country  atr. 
O  sweet  retirement,  who  would  Imlk  tlie  thought, 
That  could  afTonl  retirement,  or  could  not  7 
'Tis  such  an  easy  walk,  so  smooth  and  straight, 
The  second  niilestonc  fronts  the  garden  gate; 
A  step  if  fair,  and  if  a  shower  approach. 
You  find  safe  bhelter  in  the  ni'xt  sta^e-coach. 
There,  prisoned  in  a  parlour  snug  and  small. 
Like  l)ottled  wasjis  ujxin  a  southern  wall. 
The  man  of  business  and  his  friends  coinpressod, 
Forg(;t  their  labours,  and  yet  find  no  rest; 
But  still,  'lis  rural — tnes  an^  to  be  seen 
From  every  window,  and  t)ie  fields  are  green ; 
Ducks  paddle  in  the  pond  before  the  door. 
And  what  could  a  n;niot«T  scene  show  more  1 
A  sense  of  elegance  we  rarely  find 
The  portion  of  a  mean  or  vulgar  nund. 
And  ignorance  of  lK>ttrr  things  makes  man. 
Who  can  not  much,  rrjoiro  in  what  the  can. 
And  he,  that  deems  his  leisure  well  bestowed 
In  contemplation  of  a  turnpikes  road, 
Is  occu{)ied  as  well,  employs  his  hours 
As  wisely,  and  as  nmch  improves  his  powcra 
As  he,  tliat  slumlx^rs  in  pavilions  graced 
With  all  the  charms  of  an  accomplished  taste. 
Yet  hence,  alas !  insolvencii>s ;  and  hence 
Th'  unpitied  victim  of  ill-judged  expense. 
From  all  his  wearisome  engagements  freed, 
Shakes  hands  with  business  and  retires  indeed. 

Your  prudent  grand-mammas,  ye  modem  bellti 
Content  with  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Tunbridge-weUn 
When  health  required  it  would  consent  to  roan, 
Else  more  attached  to  pleasures  found  at  luxne. 
But  now  alike,  gay  widow,  virgui,  wife, 
Ingenious  to  diveraify  dull  life. 
In  coaches,  chaises,  caravans,  and  hoys. 
Fly  to  the  coast  for  daily,  nightly  joyi ; 
And  all,  impatient  of  dry  land,  agree 
With  one  consent  to  rush  into  the  wttu 
Ocean  exhibits,  fathomless  and  broad, 
Much  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  Ood. 
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RETIREMENT. 


He  flwathes  about  the  swelling  of  the  deep, 
That  shines  and  rests,  as  iniunts  smile  and  sleep; 
Vast  as  it  is,  it  answers  as  it  flows 
The  breathings  of  the  lightest  air  that  blows ; 
Curling  and  whitening  over  all  the  waste, 
The  rising  waves  obey  th'  increasing  blast, 
Abrupt  and  horrid  as  the  tempest  roars, 
Thunider  and  flash  upon  the  steadfast  shores, 
Till  he,  that  rides  the  whirlwind,  checks  the  rain, 
Then  all  the  world  of  waters  sleep  again. — 
Nereids  or  Dryads,  as  the  &shion  leads. 
Now  in  the  floods,  now  panting  in  the  meads. 
Votaries  of  Pleasure  still,  where'er  she  dweUs, 
Near  barren  rocks,  in  palaces,  or  cells, 

0  grant  a  poet  leave  to  recommend 

(A  poet  fond  of  Nature,  and  your  friend) 
Her  slighted  works  to  your  admiring  view ; 
Her  works  must  needs  excel,  who  fisishioned  yoo. 
Would  ye,  when  rambling  in  your  morning  ride, 
With  some  unmeaning  coxcomb  at  your  side, 
Condemn  the  prattler  for  his  idle  pains. 
To  waste  unheard  the  music  of  his  strains. 
And,  deaf  to  all  th'  impeitinence  of  tongue. 
That,  while  it  courts,  affronts  and  does  you  wrong, 
Mark  weU  the  finished  plan  without  a  fault. 
The  seas  globose  and  huge,  th'  o'erarching  vault, 
Elarth's  millbns  daily  fed,  a  world  employed, 
In  gathering  plenty  yet  to  be  enjoyed, 
Till  gratitude  grew  vocal  in  the  praise 
Of  God,  beneficent  in  all  his  ways ; 
Graced  with  such  wisdom,  how  would  beauty  shine ! 
Ye  want  but  that  to  seem  indeed  divine. 

Anticipated  rents,  and  bills  unpaid. 
Force  many  a  shining  youth  into  the  shade, 
Not  to  redeem  his  time,  but  his  estate. 
And  play  the  fool,  but  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
There,  Wd  in  loathed  obscurity,  removed 
From  pleasures  left,  but  never  more  beloved, 
He  just  endures,  and  with  a  sickly  spleen 
Sighs  o'er  the  beauties  of  the  charming  scene. 
Nature  indeed  looks  prettily  in  rhj^ne ; 
Streams  tinkle  sweetly  in  poetic  chime: 
The  warblings  of  the  blackbird,  clear  and  strong. 
Are  musical  enough  in  Thomson's  song; 
And  Cobham's  groves,  and  Windsor's  green  re- 
treats. 
When  Pope  describes  them,  have  a  thousand  sweets ; 
He  likes  the  country,  but  in  truth  must  own 
Most  likes  it,  when  he  studies  it  in  town. 

Poor  Jack — no  matter  who — for  when  I  bltme 

1  pity,  and  must  therefore  sink  the  name, 
Lived  in  his  saddle,  loved  the  chase,  the  cocne, 
And  alwa3rs,  ere  he  mounted,  kissed  his  hone. 
The  estate,  his  sires  had  owned  in  ancient  yean, 
Was  quickly  distanced,  matched  against  a  peer's. 
Jack  vanished,  was  regretted  and  forgot; 

'Tis  wild  good-nature's  never-fiiiUng  lot. 

At  length,  when  all  had  long  supposed  him  deed, 

By  cold  safainenion,  razor,  rope,  or  lead. 


My  lord,  alighting  at  his  usual  place. 
The  Crown,  took  notice  of  an  ostler's  face. 
Jack  knew  his  friend,  but  hoped  in  that  disguise 
He  might  escape  the  most  observing  eyes. 
And  whistling,  as  if  unconcerned  and  gay, 
Curried  hi^  nag,  and  looked  another  way. 
Convinced  at  last,  upon  a  nearer  view, 
*Twas  he,  the  same,  the  very  Jack  he  knew 
O'erwhclmed  at  once  with  wonder,  grief,  and  joj, 
He  pressed  him  much  to  quit  his  base  employ ; 
His  countenance,  his  purse,  his  heart,  his  hand, 
Influence  and  power  were  all  at  his  command : 
Peers  are  not  always  generous  as  well  bred. 
But  Granby  was,  meant  truly  what  he  said. 
Jack  bowed,  and  was  obliged— confessed  'twas 

strange. 
That  so  retired  he  should  not  wish  a  change, 
But  knew  no  medium  between  guzzling  beer. 
And  his  old  stint — three  thousand  pounds  a  yeai 

Thus  some  retire  to  nourish  hqieless  wo ; 
Some  seeking  happiness  not  found  below ; 
Some  to  comply  with  humour,  and  a  mind 
To  social  scenes  by  nature  disinclined ; 
Some  swayed  by  fashion,  womt  by  deep  disgust ; 
Some  self-impoverished,  and  because  they  must; 
But  few,  that  court  Retirement,  are  aware 
Of  half  the  toils  they  must  encounter  there. 

Lucrative  offices  arc  seldom  lost 
For  want  of  powers  proportioned  to  the  post : 
Give  e'en  a  dunce  th'  employment  he  desires, 
And  he  soon  finds  the  talents  it  requires ; 
A  business  with  an  income  at  its  heels 
Furnishes  always  oil  for  its  ovm  wheels. 
But  in  his  arduous  enterprise  to  close 
His  active  years  with  indolent  repose, 
He  finds  the  labours  of  that  state  exceed 
His  utmost  faculties,  severe  indeed. 
'Tis  easy  to  resign  a  toilsome  place. 
But  not  to  manage  leisure  wiUi  a  grace ; 
Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed. 
The  veteran  steed,  excused  his  task  at  length, 
In  kind  compassion  of  his  fidling  strength. 
And  turned  into  the  park  or  mead  to  graze. 
Exempt  from  future  service  all  his  days. 
There  feels  a  pleasure  perfect  in  its  kind. 
Ranges  at  liberty,  and  snuffs  the  wind : 
But  when  his  lord  would  quit  the  busy  road, 
To  taste  a  joy  like  that  he  had  bestowed, 
He  proves  less  happy  than  his  fiivoured  brute, 
A  life  of  ease  a  difficult  pursuit 
Thought,  to  the  man  that  never  thinks,  may  seea 
As  natural  as  when  asleep  to  dream ; 
But  reveries  (for  human  minds  will  act) 
Specious  in  riiow,  impossible  in  fiict. 
Those  flimsy  webs,  that  break  as  soon  as  wrouglil 
Attain  not  to  the  digni^  of  thought : 
Nor  yet  the  swarms  that  occupy  the  bram, 
Where  dreamsof  dress,  intrigue,  and  pleanueieiga 
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Nor  such  &8  weleM  convemtkm  braeds, 

Or  lust  engenden,  and  indiilgiBnoe  feeds. 

Whence,  and  what  are  we?  towhatendofdainedl 

What  means  the  druna  by  tha  worid  sustained  1 

Busmess  or  Tain amnspiwrnt,  care  oflrmiith, 

Divide  the  firail  inhahitants  of  earth. 

Is  duty  a  mere  sport,  or  an  employ  1 

Life  an  intrusted  talent,  or  a  toy  1 

Is  there,  as  reason,  conscienoe,  Scripture,  nty, 

Cause  to  provide  fer  a  great  future  day, 

When,  earth's  assigned  duration  at  an  end, 

Man  shall  be  sunmioned  and  the  dead  attend  1 

The  trumpet — ^will  it  sound,  the  curtain  rise, 

And  showth'  august  tribunal  of  the  skies; 

Where  no  prevarication  shall  avail, 

Where  eloquence  and  artifice  shall  &il, 

The  pride  of  arrogant  distinctions  &11, 

And  conscience  and  our  conduct  judge  us  all  1 

Pardon  me,  ye  that  give  the  midnight  oil 

To  learned  cares,  or  philosophic  toil, 

Though  I  revere  your  honourable  names, 

Vour  useful  labours  and  important  aims, 

And  hold  the  world  indebted  to  your  aid, 

Elniiched  with  the  discoveries  ye  have  made ; 

Vet  let  me  stand  excused,  if  I  esteem 

A  mind  employed  on  so  sublime  a  theme. 

Pushing  her  bold  inquiry  to  the  date 

And  outline  of  the  present  transient  state. 

And,  after  poising  her  adventurous  wings. 

Settling  at  last  upon  eternal  things. 

Far  more  intelligent  and  better  taught 

The  strenuous  use  of  profitable  thought, 

Than  ye,  when  happiest,  and  enlightened  nxMt, 

And  highest  in  renown,  can  justly  boast 

A  mind  unnerved,  or  indisposed  to  bear 
The  weight  of  subjects  worthiest  of  her  care. 
Whatever  hopes  a  change  of  scene  inspires. 
Must  change  her  nature,  or  in  vain  retires. 
An  idler  is  a  watch,  that  wants  both  hands, 
As  useless  if  it  goes,  as  when  it  stands. 
Books,  therefore,  not  the  scandal  of  the  shelves, 
In  which  lewd  sensualists  print  out  themselves ; 
Nor  those,  in  which  the  stage  gives  vice  a  blow. 
With  what  success  let  modem  manners  show ; 
Nor  his,  who,  for  the  bane  of  thousands  bom, 
Built  Ood  a  church,  and  laughed  his  word  to  scorn, 
Skilful  alike  to  seem  devout  and  just. 
And  stab  religbn  with  a  sly  side-thrust; 
Nor  those  of  learned  phi]ok)gists»  who  chase 
A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  space, 
Start  at  it  home,  and  hunt  it  in  the  dark. 
To  Graul,  to  Greece,  and  into  Noah's  ark ; 
But  such  as  Learning  without  fidse  pretence. 
The  friend  of  Tmth,  th'  aasodate  of  good  Sense, 
AnA  guch  as,  in  the  zeal  of  good  design. 
Strong  judgment  labouring  in  the  Soipture  mine, 
All  such  as  manly  and  great  souls  produce, 
Wcxthy  to  live,  and  of  eternal  use : 


Behokl  in  these  what  leisure  boon  dflOMnd, 
Amusement  and  true  knowledge  hand  in  hind 
Luxury  gives  the  mind  a  <«-hiMUh  cast, 
And,  while  she  polishes,  perverts  the  taMs; 
Habits  of  close  attention,  thinking  heads, 
Become  more  rare  as  dissipation  spreads, 
Till  authora  hear  at  length  one  general  cry.— 
Tickle  and  entertain  us,  or  we  die. 
The  bod  demand,  from  year  to  year  the  MUM^ 
Beggars  Invention,  and  makes  Fancy  huns; 
Till  farce  itself,  most  mournfully  jejune. 
Calls  for  the  kind  assistance  of  a  tune; 
And  novels  (witness  every  month's  levienr 
Belie  their  name,  and  ofler  nothing  neiw. ' 
The  mind,  relaxing  into  needful  sport, 
Should  turn  to  writera  of  an  abler  sort, 
Whose  wit  well  managed,  and  whose  thmic  si 
Give  bruth  a  lustre,  and  make  wisdom  mile. 
Friends  (for  I  can  not  stint,  as  some  have  dan 
Too  rigid  in  my  view,  that  name  to  one; 
Though  one,  I  grant  it,  in  the  generoos ' 
Will  stand  advanced  a  step  above  the ; 
Flowers  by  that  name  promiscuously  we  call. 
But  one,  the  rose,  the  regent  of  them  all)— 
Friends,  not  adopted  with  a  schoolboy's  haste, 
But  chosen  with  a  nice  discerning  taste. 
Well-bom,  well-diiciplined,  who,  placed  apait 
From  vulgar  minds,  have  honour  much  at  heai 
And,  though  the  worid  may  think  th'  ii^redii 

odd. 
The  love  of  virtue,  and  the  fear  of  Grod  1 
Such  friends  prevent  what  else  would  sooo  ■oon 
A  temper  rustic  as  the  life  we  lead. 
And  keep  the  polish  of  the  manners  clean 
As  theirs  who  bustle  in  the  busiest  scene ; 
For  solitude,  however  some  may  rave. 
Seeming  a  sanctuary,  proves  a  grave, 
A  sepulchre  in  which  the  living  lie. 
Where  all  good  qualities  grow  sick  and  dia 
I  pndse  the  Frenchman,*  his  remark  was  shrawt 
How  sweet,  how  pasong  sweet,  is  solitude! 
But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat. 
Whom  I  may  whisper — solitude  is  sweet 
Yet  neither  these  delights,  nor  aught  beside, 
That  appetite  can  ask,  or  wealth  provide, 
Can  save  us  always  from  a  tedious  day. 
Or  shine  the  dullness  of  still  life  away : 
Divine  coomiunion,  carefuUy  enjoyed, 
Or  sought  with  energy,  must  fill  the  void. 
O  sacred  art,  to  which  alone  life  owes 
Its  happiest  seasons,  and  a  peaceful  dose. 
Scorned  in  a  worid,  indebted  to  that  scorn 
For  evils  daily  felt  and  hardly  borne. 
Not  knowing  thee,  we  reap  with  bleeding  hana 
Flowers  of  rank  odour  upon  thorny  lands, 
And,  while  Experience  cautions  us  in  vain. 
Grasp  seeming  happiness,  and  find  it  pain. 

'Bmytit. 
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Despondenoe,  Mlf-deteited  in  her  grief, 

Lo§t  by  abandoning  her  own  relief, 

Murmuring  and  ungrateful  Discontent, 

That  Bconu  afflictions  mercifully  meant, 

Those  humours,  tart  as  wine  upon  the  fiet, 

Which  idleness  and  weariness  beget; 

These,  and  a  thousand  plagues,  that  haunt  the 

breast, 
Fond  of  the  phantom  of  an  earthly  rest, 
Divine  communion  chases,  as  the  day 
Drives  to  their  dens  th'  obedient  beairts  of  prey. 
8ce  Judah's  promised  king  bereft  of  all. 
Driven  out  an  exile  finom  the  face  of  Saul, 
To  distant  caves  the  lonely  wanderer  flies, 
To  seek  that  peace  a  tyrant's  fiown  denies. 
Hear  the  sweet  accents  of  his  tuneful  voice, 
Hear  him,  o'erwhelmed  with  sorrow,  yet  rejoice; 
No  womanish  or  wailing  grief  has  part. 
No,  not  for  a  moment,  in  his  royal  heart; 
'Tis  manly  music,  such  as  martyrs  make. 
Suffering  with  gladness  fo?  a  Saviour's  sake; 
His  soul  exults,  hope  animates  his  lays, 
The  sense  of  mercy  kindles  into  praise. 
And  wilds,  familiar  with  a  lion's  roar, 
Ring  with  ecstatic  sounds  unheard  before: 
*Ti8  love  like  his,  that  can  alone  defeat 
The  foes  of  man,  or  make  a  desert  sweet 


Religion  does  not  censure  or  exclude 
Unnumbered  pleasures  harmlessly  punned; 
To  study  culture,  and  with  artfiil  t(Hl 
To  meliorate  and  tame  the  stubborn  sral; 
To  give  *li— imilar  yet  firuitful  Isnds 
The  grain,  or  herb,  or  plant  that  each  demands; 
To  cherish  virtue  in  an  humble  state, 
And  share  the  joys  your  bounty  may  create; 
To  mark  the  matcJiless  working  of  the  power 
That  shuts  within  its  seed  the  future  flower, 
Bids  these  in  elegance  of  fi>nn  excel, 
In  colour  these,  and  those  delight  tho  smell, 
Sends  Nature  forth  the  daughter  of  the  dkies, 
To  dance  on  earth,  and  charm  all  humaa  eyes; 
To  teach  the  canvass  innocent  deceit. 
Or  lay  the  landscape  on  the  snowy  sheet— 
These,  these  are  arts  pursued  without  a  crime, 
That  leave  no  stain  upon  the  wing  of  Time. 

Me  poetry  (or  rather  notes  that  aim 
Feebly  and  vainly  at  poetic  &me) 
Elmploys,  shut  out  from  more  important  views^ 
Fast  by  the  banks  of  the  slow  winding  Ouse; 
Content  if  thus  sequestered  I  may  raise 
A  monitor's  though  not  a  poet's  praise, 
And  while  I  teach  an  art  too  little  known, 
To  close  life  wisely,  may  not  waste  my  own. 


fffie  ffausit. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  htotory  of  the  {cOomingpndxietkta  k  briefly  thki:  A  lady,  fond  oTblank  rerae,  dsmaodsd  a  poem  of  that  kind  fhNn 
the  author,  and  gave  him  the  SOFA  for  a  subject  He  obeyed ;  and  having  much  leisure,  connected  another  suMea  widi 
it:  and  purauing  the  train  of  thoucht  to  which  hki  aitaation  and  turn  of  mhid  led  him,  brought  focth  at  leogtb,  asMsd 
of  the  trifle  which  he  at  flnt  intended,  a  aerloue  affidr— a  Volume. 

In  the  poem  on  the  eul^t  of  Education,  ha  would  be  very  sorry  to  stand  sosnected  of  harbs  aimed  his  censnn  at  say 
particular  school  His  objeaions  are  such,  as  naturally  apply  themselves  to  scnoois  in  general.  If  thcni  wan  not,  as  nt 
the  most  part  there  ta^  wiuul  neglect  in  those  who  manage  them,  and  an  omisBion  even  of  such  discipline  as  they  are  sw- 
cepUble  of,  the  objects  are  yet  too  numerous  for  minme  attemion ;  and  the  achhig  hearts  o(  ten  thousaud  parentt^  moomlng 
under  the  bitterest  of  all  dtaappointmenis,  attest  the  tnah  of  the  aHegatkNL  Bis  quarrel,  therefore,  is  wkh  the  mbcUaf  at 
large,  and  not  with  a^y  particular  Instance  of  H. 


THE  SOFA. 


ARGUMENT. 

Historical  deduction  of  seats,  fimn  the  Stool  to  the  8oAl— A  Schoolboy^  ramble.— A  walk  fai  the  country.— Tlie  seen* 
described.— Rural  sounds  as  well  as  sights  delightfuL— Another  walk — ^^sikke  concemii^  the  chaims  of  solituae  corrected.— 
Colonnades  commended^— Afeove,  and  the  view  from  IL- The  wildemeaa— The  grove.— llie  threriter.- The  neoesrity  and 
the  benefits  of  exercin.— The  works  of  nature  soperior  to^  and  in  some  instances  inimitaUe  by,  art— The  wearisomenaas 
of  what  is  commonly  called  a  lUe  ofj^easure.— Change  of  scene  aomeiiroea  expedient.— A  common  describe^  and  tks 
character  of  crazv  Kate  introduced.— Otpsles.— Hie  bMMna  of  civilised  lite.- Tlwt  state  most  favourable  to  virtusv— The 
South  Soa  islanoen  compaasionated,  but  chiefly  OmaL— Ills  preaent  state  of  mind  soppoaed.— (^vflised  Ufo  fHendhr  to 
virtue,  but  not  great  chiea.— Great  cities^  andi  London  In  particular,  aUowed  their  oue  praim,  but  ceaaured.— rlBlo 
Champetre.— The  book  concludee  with  a  reflection  on  the  fatal  eflects  of  disslpBtlnn  and  efleminacy  upon  our  pubUs 


measurea. 


I  siNO  the  Sofa,  I,  who  lately  sanf^ 
Truth,  Hope,  and  Chazky,  and  touched  with  aw« 
The  solcnm  chords,  and  with  a  tremhfing  hand, 
Escaped  with  pain  firom  that  adventmoos  fii|^ 


Now  seek  lepose  upon  an  humbler  theme; 
The  theme  though  humble,  yet  august  and  pnmd 
Th'  occasion— fiir  the  Fair  commands  the  song. 
Time  was^  wtoi  clothing  sumptuous  or  £»  us0|^ 
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Save  Iheir  own  painted  skins,  our  sires  had  none. 
As  yet  black  breeches  were  not;  satin  smooth, 
Or  velvet  soft,  or  plush  with  shaggy  pile ; 
The  hardy  chief  upon  the  rugged  rock 
Washed  by  the  sea,  or  on  the  gravelly  bank 
Thrown  up  by  wintry  torrents  roaring  loud, 
Fearless  of  wrong,  reposed  his  weary  strength. 
Those  barbarous  ages  past,  succeeded  next 
The  birth-day  of  invention ;  weak  at  first, 
Dull  in  design,  and  clumsy  to  perform. 
Jdnt-stools  were  then  created ;  on  three  legs 
Upborne  they  stood.    Three  legs  upholding  firm 
A  massy  slab,  in  fashion  square  or  round. 
On  such  a  stool  immortal  Alfred  sat. 
And  swayed  the  sceptre  of  his  infant  realms : 
And  such  in  ancient  halls  and  mansions  drear 
May  still  be  seen ;  but  perforated  sore, 
And  drilled  in  holes,  the  solid  oak  is  found. 
By  worms  voracious  eaten  through  and  through. 

At  length  a  generation  more  refined 
Improved  the  simple  plan ;  made  three  legs  four, 
Gave  ihem  a  twisted  form  vermicular, 
And  o'er  the  seat  with  plenteous  wadding  stuffed. 
Induced  a  splendid  cover,  green  and  blue. 
Yellow  and  red,  of  tapestry  richly  wrought 
And  woven  close,  or  needlework  sublime. 
Thero  might  you  see  the  piony  spread  wide. 
The  fuU  blown  rose,  the  shepherd  and  his  lass, 
Lapdog  and  lambkin  with  black  staring  eyes. 
And  parrots  with  twin  cherries  in  their  beak. 

Now  came  the  cane  from  India,  smooth  and  bright 
With  Nature's  varnish ;  severed  into  stripes, 
That  interlaced  each  other,  these  supplied 
Of  texture  firm  a  lattice-work,  that  braced 
The  new  machine,  and  it  became  a  chair. 
But  restless  was  *.tc  chair ;  the  back  erect 
Distressed  the  w^toy  loins,  that  felt  no  ease ; 
The  slippery  scat  betrayed  the  sliding  part 
That  pressed  it,  and  the  feet  hung  dangling  down. 
Anxious  in  vain,  to  find  the  distant  floor. 
These  for  the  rich ;  the  rest,  whom  Fate  had  placed 
In  modest  mediocrity,  content 
With  base  materials,  sat  on  well  tanned  hides, 
Obdurate  and  unyielding,  glassy  smooth. 
With  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  crimson  yam, 
Or  scarlet  crewel,  in  tlic  cushion  fixed. 
If  cushior  might  be  called,  what  harder  seemed 
Than  the  firm  oak,  of  which  the  frame  was  formed. 
No  want  of  timber  then  was  felt  or  feared 
In  Albion's  happy  isle.     The  lumber  stood 
Ponderous  and  fixed  by  its  own  massy  weight. 
But  elbows  still  were  wanting ;  these,  some  say 
An  alderman  of  Cripplegate  contrived ; 
And  some  ascribe  th'  invendon  to  a  priest, 
Burly,  and  big,  and  studious  of  his  ease. 
But  rude  at  first,  and  not  with  easy  slope 
Receding  wide,  they  pressed  against  the  ribs, 
And  bruised  the  side ;  and,  elevated  high, 
Tcught  the  raiaeil  shoulders  to  invade  the 


Long  time  elapsed  or  e'er  our  rugged  si 
Complained,  though  incommodiously  pent  in, 
And  ill  at  ease  behind.     The  ladies  first 
'Gan  murmur,  as  became  the  softer  sex. 
Ingenious  Fancy,  never  better  pleased. 
Than  when  employed  t'  accommodate  the  &ir, 
Heard  the  sweet  moan  with  pity,  and  devised 
The  soft  settee ;  one  elbow  at  each  end. 
And  in  the  midst  an  elbow  it  received. 
United  yet  divided,  twain  at  once. 
So  sit  two  kings  of  Brentford  on  one  throne; 
And  so  two  citizens,  who  take  the  air. 
Close  packed,  and  smiling,  in  a  chaise  and  ana. 
But  relaxation  of  the  languid  firame, 
Was  bUss  reserved  for  happier  days.     So  riofw 
The  growth  of  what  is  excellent ;  so  hard 
T'  attain  perfection  in  this  nether  worid. 
Thus  first  necessity  invented  stools. 
Convenience  next  suggested  elbow  chairs, 
And  Luxuiy  th'  accomplished  Sofa  last. 

The  nurse  sleeps  sweetly,  hired  to  watch  the  m 
Whom  snoring  she  disturbs.    As  sweetly  he, 
Who  quits  the  coach-box  at  the  midnight  hom; 
To  sleep  within  the  carriage  more  secure, 
His  legs  depending  at  the  open  door. 
Sweet  sleep  enjoys  the  curate  in  his  desk, 
The  tedious  rector  drawling  o'er  his  head; 
And  sweet  the  clerk  below.    But  neither  sleep 
Of  la^  nurae,  who  snores  the  sick  man  dead ; 
Nor  his,  who  quits  the  box  at  midnight  hour, 
To  slumber  in  the  carriage  more  secure ; 
Nor  sleep  enjoyed  by  curate  in  his  desk ; 
Nor  yet  the  dozings  of  the  clerk,  are  sweet. 
Compared  with  the  repose  the  Sofa  yields. 

O  may  I  live  exempted  (while  I  live 
Guiltless  of  pampered  appetite  obscene) 
From  pangs  arthritic,  that  infest  the  too 
Of  libertine  Excess.    The  Sofa  suits 
The  gouty  limb,  'tis  true :  but  gouty  limb 
Though  on  a  Sofa,  may  I  never  feci , 
For  I  have  loved  the  rural  walk  through  lanei 
Of  grassy  swarth,  close  cropped  by  nibbling  sheep 
And  skirted  thick  with  intertexture  firm 
Of  thorny  boughs ;  have  loved  the  rural  walk 
O'er  hills,  through  valleys,  and  by  rivers*  brink. 
E'er  since  a  truant  boy  I  passed  my  bounds, 
T'  enjoy  a  ramble  on  the  banks  of  Thames: 
And  still  remember  nor  without  regret 
Of  hours,  that  sorrow  since  has  much  endeared, 
How  oft,  my  slice  of  pocket  store  consumed,      , 
Still  hungering,  pennyless,  and  far  fiom  home, 
I  fed  on  scarlet  hips  and  stony  haws. 
Or  blushing  crabs,  or  berries,  that  emboss 
The  bramble,  black  as  jet,  or  sloes  austero. 
Hard  fare !  but  such  as  bo3rish  appetite 
Disdains  not ;  nor  the  palate,  undepraved 
By  culinary  arts,  unsavoury  deems. 
No  Sofa  then  awaited  my  return ; 
Nor  Sofa  then  I  needed.    Youth  lepain 
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His  wasted  qpirita  quickly,  by  long  toU 
Xncuiring  abort  fatigue ;  and  thougb  our  yean, 
As  life  declincg,  speed  rapidly  away, 
And  not  a  year  but  pilfers  as  he  goes 
Some  youthful  grace,  that  age  would  gladly  keep ; 
A  tooth  or  auburn  lock,  and  by  degrees 
Their  length  and  colour  from  the  locks  they  spaie ; 
Th'  clastic  spring  of  an  unwearied  foot, 
That  mounts  the  stile  with  ease,  or  leaps  the  fence, 
That  play  of  lungs,  inhaling  and  again 
Respiring  freely  the  fresh  air,  that  makes 
Swifl  pace  or  steep  ascent,  no  toil  to  me, 
Mine  have  not  pilfered  yet,  nor  yet  impaired 
My  relish  of  fair  prospect ;  scenes  that  soothed 
Or  charmed  me  young,  no  longer  young,  I  find 
Still  soothing,  and  of  power  to  charm  me  stiU. 
And  witness,  dear  companion  of  my  walks, 
Whose  arm  this  twentieth  winter  I  perceive 
Fast  locked  in  mine,  with  pleasure  such  as  love, 
Confirmed  by  long  experience  of  thy  worth 
And  weU  tried  virtues  could  alone  inspire^ 
Witness  a  joy  that  thou  hast  doubled  long. 
Thou  knowcst  my  praise  of  nature  most  sincere, 
And  that  my  raptures  are  not  conjured  up 
To  serve  occaaons  of  poetic  pomp, 
Bnt  genuine,  and  art  partner  of  them  alL 
How  oft  upon  yon  eminence  our  pace 
Has  slackened  to  a  pause,  and  we  have  borne 
The  ruffling  wind,  scarce  conscious  that  it  blew, 
While  admiration,  feeding  at  the  eye, 
And  still  unsated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene. 
Thence  with  what  pleasure  have  we  just  diseemed 
The  distant  plough  slow  moving,  and  beside 
His  labouring  team,  that  swerved  not  from  the  track, 
The  sturdy  swain  diminished  to  a  boy  I 
Here  Ouse,  slow  winding  through  a  level  plain 
Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled  o*er. 
Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 
Delighted.    There,  fast  rooted  in  their  bank, 
Stand,  never  overlooked,  our  favourite  elms. 
That  screens  the  herdsman's  solitaiy  hut; 
While  far  beyond,  and  overthwart  the  stream, 
That,  as  with  molten  glass,  inlays  the  vale, 
The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds; 
Displaying  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 
Of  hedge-row  beauties  numberless,  square  tower, 
Tall  spire,  from  which  the  sound  of  cheerful  baUs 
Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear. 
Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  viOagee,  remote. 
Scenes  must  be  beautiful,  which  daily  viewed 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years: 
Praise  justly  due  to  those  that  I  describe. 

Nor  rural  sights  ak>ne,  but  rural  sounds. 
Exhilarate  the  spirit  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  Nature.    Mighty  winds, 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  Ocean  on  his  winding  shore. 


And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind ; 

Unnumbered  branches  waving  in  the  blast. 

And  all  their  leaves  &st  fluttering,  all  at  once. 

Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 

Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 

Of  neighbouring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 

Through  the  cleft  rock,  and,  chiming  as  they  fiUl 

Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 

In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 

Betrays  the  secret  of  theur  silent  course. 

Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds. 

But  animated  nature  sweeter  still. 

To  sooth  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 

Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 

The  hvelong  night :  nor  these  alone,  whose  notes 

Nice-fingered  art  must  emulate  in  vain. 

But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 

In  StiU  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud. 

The  jay,  the  pie,  and  e'en  the  boding  owl. 

That  hails  the  riinng  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 

Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh, 

Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns, 

And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

Peace  to  the  artist  whose  ingenious  thought 

Devised  the  weather-house,  that  useful  toy! 

Fearless  of  humid  air  and  gathering  rains. 

Forth  steps  the  man — an  emblem  of  myself! 

More  delicate  his  timorous  mate  retires. 

When  Winter  soaks  the  fields,  and  female  feet, 

Too  weak  to  struggle  with  tenacious  day. 

Or  ford  the  rivulets,  are  best  at  home. 

The  task  of  new  discoveries  falls  on  me. 

At  such  a  season,  and  with  such  a  charge. 

Once  went  I  forth ;  and  found,  till  then  unloiowui 

A  cottage,  whither  oft  we  since  repair; 

'Tis  perched  upon  the  green  hill  tops,  but  doat 

Environed  with  a  ring  of  branching  elms, 

That  overhang  the  thatch,  itself  unseen 

Peeps  at  the  vale  below;  so  thick  beset 

With  foliage  of  such  dark  redundant  growth, 

I  called  the  k)w-roofSMl  lodge  the  jtetuanPt  nett. 

And,  hidden  as  it  is,  and  far  remote 

From  such  unpleasing  sounds,  as  haunt  the  ear 

In  village  or  in  town,  the  bay  of  curs 

Incessant,  clinking  hammers,  grinding  wheels. 

And  in&nts  clamorous,  whether  pleased  or  pained 

Oft  have  I  wished  the  peaceful  covert  mine. 

Here,  I  have  said,  at  least  I  should  possess 

The  poet's  treasure,  silence,  and  indulge 

The  dreams  of  fancy,  tranquil  and  secure. 

Vain  thought !  the  dweller  in  that  still  retreat 

Dearly  obtains  the  refuge  it  affords. 

Its  elevated  site  forbids  the  wretch 

To  drink  sweet  waters  of  the  crystal  well ; 

He  dips  the  bowl  into  the  weedy  ditch. 

And,  heavy  laden,  brings  his  beverage  home, 

Far  fetched  and  little  worth ;  nor  seldom  waila, 

Dependent  on  the  baker's  punctual  call, 

To  hear  his  creaking  panniers  at  the  door, 
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Angry  and  Bad,  and  hif  lait  cnut  oomuniKL 
So  farewell  envy  of  the  pea»a7iC9  ncMt ! 
If  solitude  makes  scant  the  means  of  life, 
Society  for  me ! — thou  seeming  sweet, 
Be  still  a  pleasing  object  in  my  view ; 
My  visit  edll,  but  never  mine  abode. 

Not  distant  fiur,  a  length  of  colonnade 
Invites  us.    Monument  of  ancient  taste, 
Now  scorned,  but  worthy  of  a  better  fiite. 
Our  &thcn  knew  the  value  of  a  screen 
From  suhzy  suns:  and,  in  their  shaded  walks 
And  long  protracted  bowers,  enjoyed  at  noon 
The  gloom  and  coolness  of  declining  day. 
We  bear  our  shades  about  us ;  self-deprived 
Of  other  screen,  the  thin  umbrella  spread. 
And  range  an  Indian  waste  without  a  tree. 
Thanks  to  Benevolus*  he  spares  me  yet 
These  chestnuts  ranged  in  corresponding  lines ; 
And,  though  himself  so  polished,  still  xeprieves 
The  obsolete  prolixity  of  shade. 

Descending  now  (but  cautious,  lest  too  fast) 
A  sudden  steep,  upon  a  rustic  bridge 
Wc  pass  a  gulf,  in  which  the  wiUows  dip 
Their  pendent  boughs,  stooping  asif  to  drink. 
Hence,  ankle  deep  in  moss  and  flowery  thyme, 
We  mount  again,  and  feel  at  every  step 
Our  foot  half  sunk  in  hiUocks  green  and  soft, 
Raised  by  the  mole,  the  miner  of  the  soil. 
He,  not  unlike  the  great  ones  of  mankind. 
Disfigures  Earth :  and,  plotting  in  the  dark. 
Toils  much  to  earn  a  monumental  pile, 
That  may  record  the  mischieft  he  has  done. 

The  summit  gained,  behold  the  proud  alcove 
That  crowns  iti  yet  not  all  its  pride  secures 
The  grand  retreat  from  injuries  impressed 
By  rural  carvers,  who  vrith  knives  deface 
The  pannels,  leaving  an  obscure,  rude  name, 
In  characters  unoouch,  and  spelt  amisB. 
So  strong  the  zeal  to  immortalise  himself 
Beats  in  the  breast  of  man,  that  e'en  a  few, 
Few  transient  years,  won  finom  th'  abyss  abhorred 
Of  blank  oblivion,  seem  a  glorious  prise. 
And  even  to  a  clown.    Now  roves  the  eye; 
And,  posted  on  this  speculative  hei^t, 
Endts  in  its  command.    The  shee^bld  here 
Porus  out  its  fleecy  tenants  o'er  the  glebe. 
At  first,  progresBve  as  a  stream,  they  seek 
The  middle  field;  but  scattered  by  degrees, 
Each  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the  land. 
There  from  the  sun-burnt    hayfield  homeward 

creeps 
The  loaded  wain ;  while,  lightened  of  its  chaige. 
The  wain  that  meets  it  passes  swiftly  by; 
Thr  boorish  driver  leaning  o'er  his  team 
Vonferous,  and  impatient  of  delay. 
Nor  less  attractive  is  the  woodland  scene. 


Diversified  with  trees  of  every  growth. 
Alike,  yet  variixis.    Here  the  gray  smooth  tnm] 
Of  ash,  or  lime,  or  beech,  distinctly  shine. 
Within  the  twilight  of  their  distant  shades; 
There,  lost  behind  a  rising  ground,  the  wood 
Seems  sunk,  and  shortened  to  its  topmast  boogu 
No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms. 
Though  each  its  hue  peculiar;  paler  some. 
And  of  a  wanish  gray;  the  willow  such. 
And  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf, 
And  ash  far  stretching  his  umbrageous  arm; 
Of  deqwr  green  the  elm ;  and  deeper  still, 
Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long-flur\'i\'ing  oak. 
Some  glossy-leaved,  and  shining  in  the  sun, 
The  maple,  and  the  beoch  of  oily  nuts 
Prolific,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 
Diffusing  odours:  nor  unnoted  pass 
The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire, 
Now  green,  now  tawny,  and  ere  autumn  y«t 
Have  changed  the  woods,  in  scariet  hononn 

bright. 
O'er  these,  but  far  beyond  (a  spadous  map 
Of  hill  and  valley  interposed  between,) 
The  Ousc  dividing  the  well-watered  land. 
Now  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  now  retires. 
As,  bashful,  yet  impatient  to  be  seen. 

Hence  the  declivity  is  sharp  and  short. 
And  such  the  rcascent;  between  them  weeps 
A  little  miiad  her  impoverished  urn 
AU  summer  long,  which  winter  fills  again. 
The  folded  gates  would  bar  my  progress  now 
But  that  the  lord*  of  this  enclosed  demesne, 
Communicative  of  the  good  he  owns, 
Admits  me  to  a  share;  the  guiltless  eye 
Commits  no  wrong,  nor  wastes  what  it  enjoys. 
Refreshing  change !  where  now  the  blazing  sml 
By  short  transition  wo  have  lost  his  glare, 
And  stepped  at  once  into  a  cooler  clime. 
Ye  fallen  avenues!  once  more  I  mourn 
Your  fate  unmerited,  once  more  rejoice 
That  yet  a  remnant  of  your  race  survives. 
How  airy  and  how  light  the  graceful  arch. 
Yet  awful  as  the  consecrated  roof 
Re-echoing  pious  anthems!  while  beneath 
The  checkered  earth  seoms  restless  as  a  fkxid 
Brushed  by  the  wind.    So  sportive  is  the  light 
Shot  through  the  boughs,  it  dances  as  they  dance. 
Shadow  and  sunshine  intermingling  quick. 
And  darkening  and  enlightcnin<r,  as  the  leaves 
I  Play  wanton,  every  moment,  every  spot  • 

And  now,  with  nei^es  new-braced  and  tpaHi 
cheered, 
We  tread  the  wilderness,  whose  well-rolled  walks, 
With  curvature  of  ulow  and  easy  sweep- 
Deception  innocent — ^give  ample  space 
To  narrow  bounds.    The  grove  receives  ns  ned 
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Between  the  upright  ehafts  of  whose  tall  ehns 
We  may  diacem  the  thieaher  at  his  task. 
Thump  after  thump  resounds  the  constant  flail, 
That  seems  to  swing  uncertain,  and  yet  fiadls 
Full  on  the  destined  ear.    Wide  flies  the  chaflf) 
The  rustling  straw  sends  up  a  fireauent  mist 
Of  atoms,  sparkling  in  the  noonday  heam. 
Come  hither,  ye  that  prees  your  beds  of  down, 
And  Sleep  not;  see  him  sweating  o'er  his  bread 
Before  he  eats  it    'Tis  the  primal  curse, 
But  softened  into  mercy;  and  made  the  pledge 
Of  cheerful  days,  and  nights  without  a  groan. 

By  ceaseless  action  aU  that  is  subsists. 
Constant  rotation  of  th*  unwearied  wheel. 
That  nature  rides  upon,  maintaii.s  her  health, 
Her  beauty,  her  fertility.    She  dreads 
An  instant's  pause,  and  lives  but  while  she  moves. 
Its  own  revolvency  upholds  the  world. 
Winds  from  all  quarters  agitate  the  air, 
And  fit  the  limpid  element  for  use, 
Elm  noxious;  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams, 
All  tcel  the  freshening  impulse,  and  are  cleansed 
By  restless  undulation;  e'en  the  oak 
Thrives  by  the  rude  concussion  of  the  storm: 
Ho  sepois  indeed  indignant,  and  to  feel 
Th'  impression  of  the  blast  with  proud  disdain, 
Frowning,  as  if  in  his  unconscious  arm 
He  held  the  thunder:  but  the  monarch  owes 
EUs  firm  stability  to  what  he  scorns, 
More  fixed  below,  the  more  disturbed  above. 
The  law,  by  which  all  creatures  else  are  bound, 
Binds  man,  the  lord  of  all    Himself  derives 
No  mean  advantage  from  a  kindred  cause. 
From  strenuous  toil  his  hours  of  sweetest  ease. 
The  sedentary  stretch  their  lazy  length 
When  Custom  bide,  but  no  refreshment  find, 
For  none  they  need :  the  languid  eye,  the  cheek 
Deserted  of  its  bloom,  the  flaccid,  shrunk, 
And  withered  muscle,  and  the  vapid  soul, 
Reproach  their  owner  with  that  love  of  rest, 
To  which  he  forfeits  e'en  the  rest  he  loves. 
Not  such  the  alert  and  active.    Measure  life 
By  its  true  worth,  the  comfort  it  aflfords, 
And  theirs  alone  aepmB  worthy  of  the  name. 
Good  health,  and,  its  associate  in  the  most, 
Qood  temper;  spirits  prompt  to  undertake. 
And  not  soon  spent,  though  in  an  arduous  task; 
The  powers  of  fancy  and  strong  thought  are  than ; 
E'en  age  itself  seems  privileged  in  them 
With  clear  exemption  from  its  own  defects. 
A  sparkling  eye  ^neatL  t  wrinkled  front 
The  veteran  shows,  and  gracing  a  gray  beard 
With  youthful  smiles,  descends  toward  the  grave 
Sprightly  and  old  almost  without  decay. 

Like  a  coy  maiden.  Ease,  when  courted  most, 
Farthest  retires — an  idol,  at  whose  shrine 
Who  oftenest  sacrifice  are  favoured  least. 
The  U^ve  of  Nature,  and  the  scenes  she  draws 


Is  Nature's  dictate.    Strange!  there  shonU  ht 
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Who,  self-imprisoned  in  their  proud  saloons, 
Renounce  the  odours  of  the  open  fieki 
For  the  unscented  fictbns  of  the  loom: 
Who,  satisfied  with  only  pencilled  scenes. 
Prefer  to  the  performance  of  a  Grod 
Th'  inferior  wonders  of  an  artist's  hand! 
Lovely  indeed  the  mimic  works  of  Art; 
But  Nature's  works  far  lovelier.     I  admire, 
None  more  admires,  the  painter's  magic  skill, 
Who  shows  me  that  which  I  shall  never  see. 
Conveys  a  distant  country  into  mine, 
And  throws  Italian  light  on  English  walls: 
But  imitative  strokes  can  do  no  more 
Than  please  the  eye — sweet  Nature's  every  seniOi 
The  air  salubrious  of  her  lofty  hills. 
The  cheering  fragrance  of  her  dewy  valen 
And  music  of  her  woods — no  works  of  man 
May  rival  these,  these  all  bespeak  a  power 
Peculiar,  and  exclusively  her  own. 
Beneath  the  open  sky  she  spreads  the  feast; 
*Tis  free  to  all — 'tis  every  day  renewed; 
Who  scorns  it  starves  deservedly  at  home. 
He  does  not  scorn  it,  who,  imprisoned  long 
In  some  unwholesome  dungeon,  and  a  prey 
To  sallow  sickness,  which  the  vapours,  dauk 
And  clammy,  of  his  dark  abode  have  bred. 
Escapes  at  last  to  liberty  and  light: 
His  cheek  recovers  soon  its  healthful  hue; 
His  eye  relumines  its  extinguished  fires ; 
He  walks,  he  leaps,  he  runs — is  winged  with  joj, 
And  riots  in  the  sweets  of  every  breeze. 
He  docs  not  scorn  it,  who  has  k)ng  endured 
A  fever's  agonies,  and  fed  on  drugs. 
Nor  yet  the  mariner,  lus  blood  inflamed 
With  acrid  salts:  his  very  heart  athirst. 
To  gaze  at  Nature  in  her  green  array, 
Upon  the  ship's  tall  side  he  stands,  possessed 
With  visions  prompted  by  intense  desire : 
Fair  fields  appear  below,  such  as  he  left 
Far  distant,  such  as  he  would  die  to  find — 
He  seeks  them  headlong,  and  is  seen  no  more. 
The  spleen  is  seldom  felt  where  Flora  reigns, 
The  lowering  eye,  the  petulance,  the  frown. 
And  sullen  sadness,  that  o'ershade,  distort, 
And  mar  the  face  of  beauty,  when  no  cause 
For  such  immeasurable  wo  appears. 
These  Flora  banishes,  and  gives  the  feir 
Sweet  smiles,  and  bloom  1^  transient  than  her 

own. 
It  is  the  constant  revolution,  stale 
And  tasteless,  of  the  same  repeated  joys. 
That  palls  and  satiates,  and  makes  languid  life 
A  pedler's  pack,  that  bows  the  bearer  down. 
Health  sufifers,  and  the  spirits  ebb,  the  heart 
Recoils  from  its  own  choice— at  the  full  featf 
Is  femished — finds  no  music  in  the  song, 
No  imaztness  in  the  jest;  and  wooden  why 
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Yet  thousands  still  desire  to  journey  on, 
Though  halt,  and  weary  of  the  path  they  tread. 
The  paralytic,  who  can  hold  her  cards, 
But  can  not  play  them,  borrows  a  friend's  hand 
To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 
Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences ;  and  sits, 
Spectatress  both  and  spectacle,  a  sad 
And  silent  cipher,  while  her  proxy  \Aaj9. 
Others  are  dnggod  into  the  crowded  room 
Between  supporters ;  and,  once  seated,  sit, 
Through  downright  inability  to  rise. 
Till  the  stout  bearers  lift  the  cx>rp8c  agam. 
These  speak  a  loud  memento.    Yet  e'en  these 
Themselves  love  life,  and  cling  to  it,  as  he. 
That  overhangs  a  torrent,  to  a  twig. 
They  love  it,  and  yet  loath  it;  fear  to  die, 
Yet  scorn  the  jmrposos  for  which  they  live. 
Then  wherefore   not    n-nouncc  them  7  No— the 

dread, 
The  slavish  drcml  <)f  sulitudo,  that  breeds 
Reflection  and  r.'itiursi',  tlie  fear  of  shame, 
And  their  invitTate  habits,  all  forbid. 

Whom  call  vvi»  j;ay  ]  That  honour  has  been  long 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 
The  innocent  are  gay,  the  lark  is  gay. 
That  dries  Ids  feathers,  saturate  with  dew, 
Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  dayspring  overshoot  hiei  humble  nest. 
The  peasant  too,  a  witness  of  his  song, 
Himself  a  songster,  is  as  gay  as  he. 
But  save  me  from  the  gayety  of  those. 
Whose  headaclis  nail  them  to  a  noonday  bed ; 
And  save  me  too  from  theirs,  whose  haggard  eyes 
Flash  desperation  and  lictray  their  |>angs 
For  property  stripped  oflT  by  cmcl  chance ; 
From  gayety,  that  fills  the  bones  with  pain, 
The  mouth  with  blasphemy,  the  heart  with  wo. 

The  earth  was  made  so  various,  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change. 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  might  be  indulged. 
Prospects,  however  lovely,  may  be  seen 
Till  half  their  beauties  fade ;  the  weary  sight, 
Too  well  acquainted  with  their  smiles,  slides  off 
Fastidious,  seeking  less  familiar  scenes. 
Then  snug  enclosures  in  the  sheltered  vale, 
Where  frequent  hedges  intercept  the  eye. 
Delight  us ;  happy  to  renounce  awhile, 
Not  senseless  of  its  charms,  what  still  we  love, 
That  such  short  absense  may  endear  it  more. 
Then  forests,  or  the  savage  rock,  may  ]>lease. 
That  hides  the  seamew  in  liis  hollow  cicfts 
Above  the  reach  of  man.     His  hoary  head, 
Conspicuous  many  a  league,  the  mariner 
Bound  homeward,  and  in  hope  already  there. 
Greets  with  three  cheers  exulting.     At  liis  wabt, 
A  girdle  of  half-withered  shrulm  he  shows. 
And  at  his  feet  the  baflled  billows  die. 
The  common,  overgrown  with  fern,  and  loiigh 
With  prickly  gorse,  that,  shapeless  and  deibrmod, 


And  dangerous  to  tlie  touch,  has  yet  itsbkxaii, 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold. 
Yields  no  unpleasing  ramble ;  there  the  turf 
Smells  fresh,  and,  rich  in  odoriferous  herbs 
And  fungous  fruits  of  earth,  n*gales  the  sense 
With  luxury  of  unexpected  sweets. 

There  oilen  wanders  one,  whom  better  daji 
Saw  better  clad,  in  cloak  of  satin  trimmed 
With  lace,  and  hat  with  sjtlendid  riband  bound. 
A  servant  maid  was  she,  and  fell  in  love 
With  one  who  left  her,  went  to  sea,  and  died. 
Her  fancy  followed  him  through  foaming  wavet 
To  distant  shores;  and  slie  would  sit  and  weep 
At  what  a  sailor  suifers;  fancy  too, 
Delusive  most  where  wannest  wishes  are, 
Would  oft  anticipate  his  glad  return. 
And  dream  of  transports  slie  was  not  to  know. 
She  heard  the  doleful  tidings  of  his  death — 
And  never  smiled  again !  and  now  she  roams 
The  dreary  waste;  there  spends  the  livelong  dajj 
And  there,  unlrs.s  when  charity  forbids. 
The  livcbng  night.     A  tattered  apron  hidee, 
Worn  as  a  cloak,  and  hardly  liidcs  a  gown 
More  tattered  still ;  and  lx)th  but  ill  conceal 
A  bosom  heaved  with  never-ceasing  sighs. 
She  begs  an  idle  pin  of  all  she  meets, 
And  hoards  them  in  her  sleeve ;  but  needful  food, 
Tho'  pressed  with  hunger  oft,  or  comelier  clothe^ 
Tho'  pinched  witli  cold  asks  never. — KatciscnamL 

I  see  a  cdumn  of  slow -rising  smoke 
O'ertop  the  lofty  wood  that  skirts  the  wild. 
A  vagabond  and  useless  trilx;  there  eat 
Their  miserable  meal.     A  kettle  slung 
Between  two  poh^s  upon  a  stick  transverse, 
Receives  the  morsel — flesh  obscene  of  dog, 
Or  vermin,  or  at  best  of  cock  purloined 
From  his  accustomed  perch.     Han\  faring  race! 
Thev  pick  their  fuel  out  of  everv  hcrdjre. 
Which,  kindled  with  dry  leav«.»s,  just  saves  un* 

quenched 
The  spark  of  life.     The  sixirtive  wind  blows  wide 
Their  fluttenng  rags,  and  shows  a  tawny  skin, 
The  vellum  of  the  pedign^e  they  claim. 
Great  skill  have  they  in  palmistry,  and  more 
To  conjure  clean  away  the  gold  they  touch. 
Conveying  wortldesa  dross  into  its  place; 
Loud  when  tliey  l>eg,  dumb  only  when  they  steal 
Strange !  that  a  creatun*  rational,  and  cast 
In  human  mould,  should  brutalize  bv  choice 
His  nature;  and  tliough  capable  of  arts, 
By  which  tlie  world  mi^ht  i)n)fit,  and  liimself, 
Self-banished  from  society,  jm'fer 
Such  squallid  sloth  to  honourable  toil ! 
Yet  even  thetsc,  tliough  Signing  sickness,  oft 
They  swathe  the  forehead,  drag  the  limping  limb, 
And  vex  their  flesh  with  artiticial  sores, 
Can  change  their  whine  into  a  mirthful  note. 
When  safe  occasion  oflers;  and  with  dance, 
And  music  of  the  bladder  and  the  bag, 
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|i*guile  their  woes,  and  make  the  wood»  leMund. 
Kuch  health  and  gayety  of  heart  enjoy 
The  homeless  rovers  of  the  sylvan  world ; 
And,  breathing  wholesome  air,  and  wandering 

much, 
T^eed  other  physic  none  to  heal  th*  cflfects 
Of  loathsome  diet,  penury  and  cold. 

Blert  he,  though  undistingmshcd  from  thecrowd 
By  wealth  or  dignity,  who  dwells  secure. 
Where  man,  by  nature  fierce,  has  laid  aside 
His  fiercenew,  having  learnt,  though  slow  to  learn, 
The  manners  and  the  arts  of  civil  life. 
His  wants  mdced  are  many;  but  supply 
Is  obvious,  placed  within  the  easy  reach 
Of  temperate  wishes  and  industrious  hands. 
Here  virtue  thrives  as  in  her  proper  soil ; 
Not  rude  and  suriy,  and  beset  wth  tliorns, 
And  terrible  to  sight,  as  when  she  springs 
(If  e'er  she  springs  spontaneous")  in  remote 
And  barbarous  climes,  where  violence  prevails, 
And  strength  is  lord  of  all;  but  gentle,  kind, 
By  culture  tamed,  by  liberty  refreshed, 
And  all  her  fruiu  by  radiant  truth  matured. 
War  and  the  chase  engross  the  savage  whole; 
War  followed  for  revenge,  or  to  supplant 
The  envied  tenanU  ot  some  happier  spot: 
The  chase  for  sustenance,  precarious  trust! 
His  hard  condition  with  severe  constrauit 
Binds  all  his  faculties,  forbids  all  growth 
Of  wisdom,  proves  a  school,  in  which  he  learns 
Sly  circumvention,  unrelenting  hate. 
Mean  self-attachment,  and  scarce  aught  beside. 
Thus  fare  the  shivering  natives  of  the  north. 
And  thus  the  rangers  of  the  western  world, 
Where  it  advances  far  into  the  deep. 
Towards  the  antarctic.    E'en  the  favoured  islca 
So  lately  found,  although  the  constant  sun 
r  nicer  all  their  seasons  with  a  grateful  smile. 
Can  boast  but  little  virtue ;  and  inert 
Through  plenty,  lose  in  morals  what  they  gain 
In  manners — victims  of  luxurious  ease. 
These  therefore  I  can  pity,  placed  remote 
From  all  that  science  traces,  art  invents, 
Or  inspiration  teaches;  and  enclosed 
It*  boundless  oceans,  never  to  be  passed 
By  navigators  uninformed  as  they. 
Or  ploughed  perhaps  by  British  bark  again: 
But  far  beyond  the  rest,  and  with  most  cause, 
Thee,  gentle  savage  I*  whom  no  love  of  thee 
Or  thine,  but  curiosity  perhaps. 
Or  else  vjunglory,  prompted  us  to  draw 
Forth  from  thy  native  bowers  to  show  thee  here 
With  what  superior  skill  we  can  abuse 
The  gifts  of  Providence,  and  squander  life. 
The  dream  is  past;  and  thou  hast  found  agaui 
Thy  cocoas  and  bananas,  palms  and  yams, 
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And  homestall  thatched  with  leaver    But  h* 

thou  found 
Their  former  charmsl  And  having  seen  our  sut 
Our  palaces,  our  ladies,  and  our  pomp 
Of  equipage,  our  gardens,  and  our  sports, 
And  heard  our  music;  are  thy  simple  friends, 
Thy  simple  fare,  and  all  thy  plain  delights, 
As  dear  to  thee  as  oncel  And  have  thy  joys 
Lost  nothing  by  comparison  with  oursi 
Rude  as  thou  art,  (for  we  returned  thee  rude 
And  ignorant,  except  of  outward  show) 
I  can  not  think  thee  yet  so  dull  of  heart 
And  spiritless,  as  never  to  regret 
SweeU  tested  here,  and  left  as  soon  as  known. 
Methinks  I  see  thee  straying  on  the  beach, 
And  asking  of  the  surge  that  bathes  thy  foot. 
If  ever  it  has  washed  our  distant  shore. 
I  see  thee  weep,  and  thine  are  honest  tears, 
A  patriot's  for  his  country :  tliou  art  sad 
At  thought  of  her  foriom  and  abject  state, 
From  which  no  power  of  thine  can  raise  her  up 
Thus  Fancy  paints  thee,  and,  though  apt  to  en 
Perhaps  errs  little,  when  she  paints  thee  thus. 
She  tells  me  too,  that  duly  every  mom 
Thou  climbest  the  mountain  top,  with  eager  ej 
Exploring  far  and  wide  the  watery  waste 
For  sight  of  ship  from  England.    Every  speck 
Seen  in  the  dim  horizon  turns  thee  pale 
With  conflict  of  contending  hopes  and  fears. 
But  comes  at  last  the  dull  and  dusky  eve. 
And  sends  thee  to  thy  cabin,  well  prepared 
To  dream  all  night  of  what  the  day  denied. 
Alas !  expect  it  not.    We  found  no  bait 
To  tempt  us  in  thy  country.    Doing  good, 
Disinterested  good,  is  not  our  trade. 
We  travel  far,  *tb  true,  but  not  for  nought; 
And  must  be  bribed  to  compass  earth  again 
By  other  hopes  and  richer  fruits  than  youn. 

But  though  true  worth  and  virtue  in  the  mil 
And  genial  soil  of  cultivated  life 
Thrive  most,  and  may  perhaps  thrive  only  the 
Yet  not  in  cities  oft :  in  proud,  and  gay. 
And  gain  devoted  cities.    Thither  flow, 
As  to  a  conmion  and  most  noisome  sewer, 
The  dregs  and  feculence  of  every  land. 
In  cities  foul  example  on  most  minds 
Begets  ite  likeness.    Rank  abundance  breeds, 
In  gross  and  pampered  cities,  sloth,  and  lust, 
And  wantonness,  and  gluttonous  excess. 
In  cities  vice  is  hidden  with  most  ease, 
Or  seen  with  least  reproach ;  and  virtue,  taug 
By  frequent  kpse,  can  hope  no  triumph  thers 
Beyond  th'  achievements  of  fixccssftil  flight. 
I  do  confess  them  nurseries  cl"  the  arts. 
In  which  they  flourish  most ;  where,  in  the  b< 
Of  warm  encouragement,  and  in  the  eye 
Of  public  note,  they  reach  their  perfect  size. 
Such  London  is,  by  taste  and  wealth  prnciair 
The  friiest  capital  of  all  the  world, 
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By  riot  and  incontineiioe  the  wont. 
There,  touched  by  Reynolds,  a  doll  blank  beecmea 
A  lucid  miiTOT,  in  whkh  Nature  aeea 
All  her  reflected  features.    Bacon  there 
Gives  more  than  female  beauty  to  a  stone, 
And  Chatham's  eloquence  to  marble  lips. 
Nor  does  the  chisel  occupy  alone 
The  powers  of  sculpture,  but  the  style  as  much, 
Each  province  of  her  art  her  equal  care. 
With  nice  incision  of  her  guided  steel 
She  ploughs  a  bnuen  field,  and  clothes  a  soil 
So  sterile  with  what  charms  soe'er  she  will, 
The  richest  scenery  and  the  loveliest  forms. 
Where  finds  Philosophy  her  eagle  eye. 
With  which  she  gazes  at  yon  burning  disk 
Undazded,  and  detects  and  counts  his  spots  7 
In  London.    Where  her  implements  exact. 
With  which  she  calculates,  computes,  and  scans, 
All  distance,  motion,  magnitude,  and  now 
Measures  an  atom,  and  now  girds  a  worid  7 
In  London.    Where  has  commerce  such  a  mart, 
So  rich,  so  thronged,  so  drained,  and  so  supplied, 
As  London — opulent,  enlarged,  and  still 
Increasing  London  1    Babylon  of  old 
Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth  than  she, 
A  more  aooomplished  worid's  chief  glory  now. 

She  has  her  praise.    Now  mark  a  spot  or  two, 
That  so  much  beauty  would  do  well  to  purge ; 
And  show  this  queen  of  cities,  that  so  fidr 
May  yet  be  foul ;  so  witty,  yet  not  wise. 
It  b  not  seemly,  nor  of  good  report. 
That  she  is  slack  in  discipline ;  more  prompt 
T'  avenge  than  to  prevent  the  breach  of  law 
That  she  is  rigid  in  denouncing  death 
On  petty  robbers,  and  indulges  life 
And  liberty,  and  oft  times  honour  too. 
To  peculators  of  the  public  gold : 
That  thieves  at  home  must  hang;  but  he,  that  puts, 


Into  his  overgorged  and  bloated  purse 
The  wealth  of  Indian  pvovinces,  escapes. 
Nor  is  it  well,  nor  can  it  come  to  good, 
That,  through  profone  and  infidel  oonten^ 
Of  holy  writ,  die  has  presumed  t*  annul 
And  abrogate,  as  roundly  as  she  may, 
The  total  ordinance  and  will  of  God  - 
Advancing  Fashion  to  the  post  of  Truth, 
And  centring  all  authority  in  modes 
And  customs  of  her  own,  till  sabbath  ritet 
Have  dwindled  into  unrespectedfonns, 
And  knees  and  hassocks  are  weQ-nigh 

Grod  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town* 
What  wonder  then  that  health  and  virtue,  gifts 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all,  should  most  abound 
And  least  be  threatened  in  the  fields  and  grovesl 
Possess  ye  therefore,  ye  who,  borne  about 
In  chariots  and  sedans,  know  no  fatigue 
But  that  of  idleness,  and  taste  no  scenes 
But  such  as  art  contrives,  possess  ye  still 
Your  element ;  there  only  can  ye  shine ; 
There  only  minds  like  yours  can  do  no  harm. 
Our  groves  were  planted  to  console  at  noon 
The  pensive  wanderer  in  their  shades.    At  ere 
The  moonbeam,  sliding  softly  in  between 
The  sleeping  leaves,  is  all  the  light  they  wish, 
Birds  warbling  all  the  music.    We  can  spare 
The  splendour  of  your  lamps ;  they  but  eclipse 
Our  softer  satellite.    Your  songs  confound 
Our  more  harmonious  notes ;  the  thrush  departs 
Scared,  and  the  offended  nightingale  is  mute. 
There  b  a  public  mischief  in  your  mirth'; 
It  plagues  your  country.    Folly  such  as  yoori. 
Graced  with  a  sword,  and  worthier  of  a  fan. 
Has  made,  what  enemies  could  ne'er  have  done, 
Our  arch  of  empire,  steadfast  but  for  you, 
A  mutilated  structure,  60on  to  fall 
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O  FOR  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 
Wbrre  nmiour  of  oppreasion  and  deceit, 


Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war. 

Might  never  reach  mc  more.    My  ear  is  pained, 

My  soul  is  sick  with  every  day's  report 
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Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  ia  filled. 
Tbeie  is  no  fleah  in  man's  obdurate  heart, 
It  does  not  feel  for  man;  the  natural  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  so?ered  as  the  flax, 
That  fidb  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  coloured  Uke  his  own;  and  having  power 
T'  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 
Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.    Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 
Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys; 
And,  worse  than  all,  aiid  most  to  be  dcpkned 
As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot, 
Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes,  that  mercy  with  a  bleeding  heart 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast 
Then  what  is  manl  And  what  man,  sedng  this, 
And  having  human  feelings,  docs  not  blush, 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  mani 
I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep. 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned. 
No:  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 
I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave. 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home— then  why  abroad  1 
And  they  themselves  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  kxwed. 
Slaves  can  not  breathe  in  England:  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  firee; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  falL 
That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing.    Spread  it  then, 
And  let  it  circulate  through  every  vain 
Of  all  your  empire ;  that,  where  Briton's  power 
Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 
Sure  there  is  need  of  social  intercourse. 
Benevolence,  and  peace,  and  mutual  aid. 
Between  the  nations  in  a  world,  that  seems 
To  toll  the  death  beU  of  its  own  decease. 
And  by  the  voice  of  all  its  elements 
To  preach  the  general  doom.*    When  were  the 

winds 
Let  slip  with  such  a  warrant  to  destroy  1 
When  did  the  waves  so  haughtily  o'erleap 
Their  ancient  barriere,  deluging  the  dry  1 
Fires  from  beneath,  and  raetoorst  from  above, 
Portentous,  unexampled,  unexplained, 
Have  kindled  beacons  in  the  skies ;  and  th'  old 
And  crazy  earth  has  had  her  shaking  fits 
More  frequent,  and  foregone  her  usual  rest 
Is  it  a  time  to  wrangle,  when  the  props 


*  Alludiitf  to  the  calamUies  in  Jamaica, 
t  August  Is;  1783 


And  pillars  of  our  planet  seem  to  fidl, 
And  Nature*  with  a  dim  and  sickly  eye 
To  wait  the  dose  of  all  1  But  grant  her  end 
More  distant,  and  that  prophecy  demands 
A  longer  respite,  unaocomidished  yet; 
Still  they  are  fix>wning  signals,  and  beqxiak 
Displeasure  in  his  breast,  who  smites  the  earth 
Or  heals  it,  makes  it  languish  or  rejoice. 
And  'tis  but  seemly,  that,  where  all  deserve 
And  stand  exposed  by  common  peccancy, 
To  what  no  fisw  have  felt,  there  should  be  peaoei 
And  brethren  in  calamity  should  love. 
Alas  for  Sicily!  rude  firagments  now 
Lie  scattered,  where  the  shapely  column  stood. 
Her  palaces  are  dust    In  all  her  streets 
The  voice  of  singing  and  the  sprightly  chord 
Are  silent     Revelry,  and  dance,  and  show. 
Suffer  a  syncope  and  a  solemn  pause; 
While  God  performs  upon  the  trembling  stagn 
Of  his  own  works  his  dreadful  part  alone. 
How  does  the  earth  receive  him  1 — with  what  signf 
Of  gratulation  and  delight  her  kingi 
Pours  she  not  all  her  choicest  firuits  abroad, 
Her  sweetest  flowers,  her  aromatic  gums, 
Disclosing  Paradise  where'er  he  treads  1 
She  quakes  at  his  approach.     Her  hoUow  womb, 
Conceiving  thunders,  through  a  thousand  deeps 
And  fiery  cavem|,  roars  beneath  his  foot 
The  hills  move  lightly,  and  the  mountains  smoke, 
For  he  has  touched  them.    From  the  extremesl 

point 
Of  elevation  down  into  the  abyss 
His  wrath  is  busy,  and  his  frown  is  felt. 
The  rocks  fall  h^ullong,  and  the  valleys  rise. 
The  rivers  die  into  offensive  pools, 
And  charged  with  putrid  verdure,  breathe  a  gross 
And  mortal  nuisance  into  all  the  air. 
What  solid  was,  by  transformation  strange, 
Grows  fluid ;  and  the  fixed  and  rooted  earth. 
Tormented  into  billows,  heaves  and  swells. 
Or  with  vortiginous  and  hideous  whirl 
Sucks  down  its  prey  insatiable.    Immense 
The  tumult  and  the  overthrow,  the  pangs 
And  agonies  of  human  and  of  brute 
Multitudes,  fugitive  on  every  nde, 
And  fugitive  in  vain.    The  sylvan  scene 
Migrates  uplifted :  and,  with  all  its  soil 
Alighting  in  far  distant  fields,  finds  out 
A  new  possessor,  and  survives  the  change. 
Ocean  has  caught  the  frenzy,  and,  upwrought 
To  an  enormous  and  o'erbearing  height 
Not  by  a  mighty  wind,  but  by  that  voice, 
Which  winds  and  waves  obey,  invades  the  short* 
Resistless.    Never  such  a  sudden  flood, 
Upridgcd  so  high,  and  sent  on  such  a  charge, 
Possessed  an  inland  scene.  Where  now  the  throng 
j  That  pressed  the  beach,  and,  hasty  to  depart, 

I     *  Alluding  to  the  fag,  that  cnvered  both  Europe  and  Aris 
during  the  whole  munmer  of  1783. 
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CCWPER'S  WORKS. 


Liookcd  to  the  sea  for  safety  1  They  are  gone, 
Gone  with  the  refluent  wave  into  the  deep— 
A  jnrince  with  half  his  people !    Ancient  towers, 
And  roofs  embattled  high,  the  gloomy  scenes, 
Where  beauty  oft  and  lettered  worth  consume 
life  in  the  unproductive  shades  of  death, 
Fall  prone :  the  pale  inhabitants  come  forth, 
And,  happy  in  their  unforeseen  release 
From  all  the  rigours  of  restraint,  enjoy 
The  terrors  of  the  day,  that  sets  them  free. 
Who  then,  that  has  thee,  would  not  hold  thee  fast, 
Freedom  1  whom  they  that  lose  thee  so  regret, 
That  e'en  a  judgment,  making  way  for  thee, 
Seems  in  their  eyes  a  mercy  for  thy  sake. 

Such  evils  Sin  hath  wrought ;  and  such  a  flame 
Kindled  in  Heaven,  that  it  bums  down  to  Earth, 
And  in  the  funous  inquest  that  it  makes 
On  God's  behalf,  lays  wasto  his  fairest  works. 
The  very  elements,  though  each  be  meant 
The  minister  of  man,  to  serve  his  wants. 
Conspire  against  him.     With  his  breath  he  draws 
A  plague  into  his  blood ;  and  can  not  use 
Life's  necessary  means,  but  he  must  die. 
Storms  rise  t'  o'erwhelm  him :  or,  if  stormy  winds 
Rise  not,  the  waters  of  the  deep  shall  rise, 
And,  needing  none  assistance  of  the  storm, 
Shall  roll  themselves  ashore,  and  reach  him  there. 
The  earth  shall  shake  him  out  of  all  his  holds. 
Or  make  his  house  his  grave ;  nor  so  content, 
Shall  counterfeit  the  motions  of  the  flood, 
And  drown  him  in  her  dry  and  dusty  gul&. 
What  then ! — were  they  the  wicked  alwve  all, 
And  we  the  righteous,  whose  fast  anchored  isle 
Moved  not,  while  theirs  was  rocked,  like  a  light 

skiff, 
The  sport  of  every  wave  1    No :  none  are  clear. 
And  none  than  we  more  guilty.     But,  where  all 
Stand  chargeable  with  guilt,  and  to  the  shafts 
Of  wrath  obnoxious,  Gotl  may  choose  his  mark : 
May  punLsh,  if  he  please,  the  less,  to  warn 
The  more  malignant.     If  he  spared  not  them. 
Tremble  and  be  amazed  at  thine  escai)e. 
Far  guiltier  England,  lest  he  spare  not  thee  1 

IIni)py  the  man,  who  sees  a  God  employed 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life ! 
Resolving  all  events,  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  wilt 
And  arbitration  wuhj  of  the  Supreme. 
Did  not  his  eye  rule  all  things,  and  intend 
The  least  of  our  concerns  (since  from  the  least 
The  greatest  oft  originate ;)  could  chance 
Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  dispose 
One  lavvU^^  partick?  to  thwart  liis  plan; 
Then  God  might  be  surprised,  and  unforeseen 
Continirence  inisiht  alarm  him,  and  dlsturi) 
The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  hU  afl'airs. 
This  tnith  Pliilo80i)hy,  though  ra«^le-eyed 
In  nature's  t'^ndcncies,  oft  ovj'rlooks ; 
And,  having  found  his  instrument,  forgets. 


Or  disregards,  or,  more  presumptooiis  stiU, 

Denies  the  power  that  wields  it.    God  prodamM 

His  hot  displeasure  against  foolish  men, 

That  live  an  atheist  life;  involves  the  Heafvn 

In  tempests;  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds, 

And  gives  them  all  their  fUry;  bids  a  plague 

Kindle  a  fiery  bile  upon  the  skin, 

And  putrefy  the  breath  of  blooming  Health. 

He  calls  for  Famine,  and  the  meagre  Bend 

Blows  mildew  fh>m  between  his  shrivelled  lipa^ 

And  taints  the  golden  ear.     He  springs  his  wiiim^ 

And  desolates  a  nation  at  a  Uast 

Forth  steps  the  s])ruce  philosopher,  and  telk 

Of  homogeneal  and  discordant  springs 

And  principles ;  of  causes,  how  they  work 

By  necessary  laws  tlwir  sure  effects; 

Of  action  and  re-action:  he  has  found 

The  source  of  the  disease,  that  nature  feels, 

And  bids  the  world  take  heart  and  banish  fear. 

Thou  fool !  will  thy  discovery  of  the  cause 

Suspend  th'  effect,  or  heal  it?  Has  not  Qnd 

Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  nvr    Uie 

world  1 
And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  his  means 
To  drown  iti    What  b  his  creation  less 
Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means 
Formed  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  wilH 
Go,  dress  thine  eye  with  eye-salve;  ask  of  him, 
Or  ask  of  whomsoever  he  has  taught; 
And  learn,  though  late,  the  genuine  cause  of  aD. 
England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still— 
My  country !  and  while  yet  a  nook  is  left, 
Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  be  fbond, 
Shall  be  constrained  to  love  thee.  Though  thy  dii 
Be  fickle,  and  thy  year  most  part  deformed 
With  dripping  rains,  or  withered  by  a  frost, 
I  would  not  yet  excliange  thy  sullen  skies, 
And  fields  without  a  flower,  for  warmer  Franco 
With  all  her  vines;  nor  for  Ausonia's  groves 
Of  golden  fhiitage,  and  her  myrtle  bowers. 
To  shake  thy  senate,  and  from  heights  sublime 
Of  patriot  eloquence  to  flash  down  fire 
Uix)n  thy  foes,  was  never  meant  my  task : 
But  I  can  feel  thy  fortunes,  and  partake 
Thy  joys  and  sorrows,  with  as  true  a  heart 
As  any  thunderer  there.     And  I  can  feel 
Thy  follies  too;  and  with  a  just  disdain 
Frown  at  efl'eminatos,  whose  \CTy  looks 
Reflect  dishonour  on  the  land  I  love. 
How,  in  the  name  of  soldiership  and  sense, 
Should  England  prosper,  when  such  thingi, 

smooth 
And  tender  as  a  girl,  all  cssenced  o'er 
With  odours,  and  as  profligate  as  sweet; 
Who  sell  their  laurel  for  a  myrtle  wreath, 
And  love  when  they  should  fight;  when  such 

these 
Presume  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  ark 
Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause  1 


THE  TASK. 


Time  was  when  k  wu  pnin  and  boaii  enough 

In  ereiy  dime,  and  travel  where  we  mij^ht, 

That  we  were  bom  her  children.    Praiao  enough 

To  fill  th'  •mKifciftn  of  a  private  man, 

That  Chatham's  language  was  his  mother  tongue, 

And  Wol&'s  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own. 

Farewell  those  honours,  and  farewell  with  them 

The  itope  of  such  hereafter  I  They  have  fidlen 

Each  in  his  field  of  glory ;  one  in  arms. 

And  one  in  council — ^Wolfe  upon  the  lap 

Of  smiling  Victory  that  moment  won, 

And  Chatham  heart^sick  of  his  country's  shame  I 

They  made  us  many  soldiers.    Chatham,  still 

Consulting  England's  happiness  at  home, 

Secured  it  by  an  unforgiving  frown. 

If  any  wronged  her.    Wolfe,  where'er  ho  fought. 

Put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  act, 

That  his  example  had  a  magnet's  force, 

And  all  were  swift  to  follow  whom  all  loved. 

Those  suns  are  set    O  rise  some  other  such! 

Or  ail  that  we  have  left  is  empty  talk 

Of  old  achievements,  and  despair  of  new. 

Now  hoist  the  sail,  and  let  the  streamen  fioat 
Upon  the  wanton  breezes.    Strew  the  deck 
With  lavender,  and  sprinkle  liquid  sweets. 
That  no  rude  savour  maritime  invade 
The  nose  of  nice  nobility !    Breathe  soft 
Ye  clarionets,  and  softer  still  ye  flutes; 
That  winds  and  waters,  lulled  by  magic  sounds, 
May  bear  us  smoothly  to  the  Gallic  shore! 
True;  we  have  lost  an  empire — ^Ictitpass. 
True;  we  may  thank  the  perfidy  of  France, 
That  picked  the  jewel  out  of  England's  crown, 
With  all  the  cunning  of  an  envious  shrew. 
And  let  that  pass — ^'twas  but  a  trick  of  state 
A  brave  man  knows  no  malice,  but  at  once 
Forgets  in  peace  the  injuries  of  war, 
And  gives  his  direst  fiw  a  friend's  embrace. 
And,  ahamed  as  we  have  been,  to  th'  very  beard 
Braved  and  defied,  and  in  our  own  sea  proved 
Too  weak  for  those  decisive  blows,  that  once 
Elnsuied  us  mastery  there,  we  yet  retain 
Some  snkall  pre-eminence;  we  justly  boast 
At  least  superior  jockeyship,  and  claim 
The  honours  of  the  turf  as  ail  our  own! 
Go  then,  well  worthy  of  the  praise  ye  seek. 
And  show  the  shame,  ye  might  conceal  at  home, 
In  fbrdign  eyes! — Be  grooms  and  win  the  plate, 
Where  once  your  noble  fathen  won  a  crown  i— 
'Tb  generoiM  to  communicate  your  skill 
To  those  that  need  it    Folly  is  soon  learned: 
AtMJ  under  such  pieceptors  who  can  fail ! 
,    There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains. 
Which  only  poets  know.    The  shifts  and  turns, 
Th'  expedients  and  inventions  multiform, 
To  which  the  mind  resorts,  in  chase  of  terms 
Though  apt,  yet  coy,  and  difficult  to  win— 
T'  arrest  the  fleeting  images,  that  fill 
The  minor  of  the  mind,  and  hold  them  fast, 


And  fince  them  att  till  he  has  pencilled  off 

A  fiuthful  likeness  of  the  forms  he  views; 

Then  to  dispose  his  copies  with  such  art, 

That  each  may  find  its  most  propitious  light. 

And  shine  by  situation,  hardly  less 

Than  by  the  labour  and  tlie  skill  it  cost; 

Are  occupations  of  the  poet's  mind 

So  pleasing,  and  that  steal  away  the  .thought 

Witli  such  address  from  themes  of  sad  import, 

That,  lost  in  bis  own  musings,  happy  man! 

He  feels  th'  anxieties  of  life,  denied 

Their  wonted  entertainment,  all  retire. 

Such  joys  has  he  that  sings.    But  ah !  not  such, 

Or  seldom  such,  the  hearers  of  his  song. 

Fastidious,  or  else  listless,  or  perhaps 

Aware  ol' nothing  arduous  in  a  task 

They  never  undertook,  they  tittle  note 

His  dangers  or  escapes,  and  haply  find 

Their  least  amusement  where  he  found  the  most 

But  is  amusement  all)    Studious  of  song. 

And  yet  ambitious  not  to  sing  in  vain, 

I  would  not  trifle  merely,  though  the  world 

Be  loudest  in  their  praise,  who  do  no  more. 

Yet  what  can  satire,  whether  grave  or  gay'} 

It  may  correct  a  foibie,  may  chastise 

The  freaks  of  fashion,  regulate  the  dress, 

Retrench  a  sworl-blade,  or  displace  a  patch; 

But  where  are  its  suhlimer  tropliies  found  1 

What  vice  has  it  subdued  1  whose  heart  reclaimed 

By  rigour,  or  whom  laughed  into  refi^rml 

Alas !  Leviathan  is  not  so  tamed ; 

Laughed  at  he  laughs  again;  and  stricken  hard. 

Turns  to  his  stroke  his  adamantine  scales, 

That  fear  no  disdptine  of  human  hands. 

The  pulpit,  therefore,  (and  I  name  it  filled 
With  solemn  awe,  that  bids  me  well  beware 
With  what  intent  I  touch  that  holy  thing) — 
The  pulpit  (when  the  satirist  has  at  lost, 
Strutting  and  vapouring  in  an  empty  school. 
Spent  all  his  Ibrce  and  made  no  proselyte)— 
I  say  the  pulpit  (in  the  sober  use 
Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  powers) 
Must  stand  acknowledged,  while  the  world  shall 

stand. 
The  most  important  and  effectual  guard. 
Support,  and  ornament  of  Virtue's  ciuso. 
There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth :  there  stcndf 
The  legate  of  the  skies! — His  theme  divine, 
His  ofllice  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 
By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders;  and  by  him  in  strains  as  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  Gospel  whispers  peace. 
He  establishes  the  strong,  restores  tlic  weak, 
Reclaims  the  wanderer,  binds  the  broken  heart, 
And,  armed  himself  in  panoply  complete 
Of  heavenly  temper,  furnishes  with  arms 
Bright  as  his  own,  and  trains,  by  every  rule 
Of  holy  discipline,  to  glorious  war, 


The  sacramental  hoit  of  GKxl's  elect ! 
Are  all  such  teachen  1 — ^would  to  Heaven  aU  were ! 
But  hark^the  doctor's  voice !— fast  wedged  between 
Two  empirics  he  stands,  and  with  swoln  cbeeka 
Inspires  the  news,  his  trumpet    Keener  fiur 
Than  all  InvectiTC  is  his  bold  harangue. 
While  through  that  public  organ  of  report 
He  hails  the  clergy ;  and,  defying  shame, 
Announces  to  the  world  his  own  and  theirs ! 
He  teaches  those  to  read,  whom  schools  difflniswd, 
And  colleges,  untaught;  sells  accent,  tone, 
And  emphasis  in  score,  and  gives  to  prayer 
The  adagio  and  andante  it  demands. 
He  grinds  divinity  of  othe^  days 
Down  into  modem  use ;  translbrms  old  print 
To  zigzag  manuscript,  and  cheats  the  eyes 
Of  gallezy  critics  by  a  thousand  arts. 
Are  there  who  purchase  of  the  doctor's  ware  1 
O,  name  it  not  in  Gbth ! — it.can  not  be. 
That  grave  and  learned  clerks  should  need  such  aid. 
He  doubtless  is  in  sport,  and  does  but  droll, 
^■MiTning  thus  a  rank  unknown  before- 
Grand  caterer  and  dry-nurse  of  the  church! 

I  venerate  the  man,  whose  heart  is  warm, 
Whoso  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose 

fife. 
Coincident,  exhibit  ludd  proof 
That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause. 
To  such  I  render  more  than  mere  respect, 
Whose  actions  say,  that  they  respect  themselves. 
But  loose  in  morals,  and  in  manners  vain, 
In  conversation  frivolous,  in  dress 
Extreme,  at  once  rapacious  and  profuse ; 
Frequent  in  park  urith  lady  at  his  side, 
Ambling  and  prattling  scandal  as  he  goes ; 
But  rare  at  home,  and  never  at  his  books, 
Or  with  his  pen,  save  when  he  scrawls  a  card ; 
Constant  at  routs,  familiar  with  a  round 
Of  ladyships,  a  stranger  to  the  poor ; 
Ambitious  of  preferment  for  its  gold, 
And  well-prepared,  by  ignorance  and  sk)th, 
By  infidelity  and  love  of  worid, 
To  make  God's  work  a  sinecure ;  a  slave 
To  his  own  pleasures  and  his  patron's  pride ; 
From  such  apostles,  O  ye  mitred  heads, 
Preserve  the  church !  and  lay  not  careless  hands 
On  sculls,  that  can  not  teach,  and  will  not  learn. 

Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  such  as  Paul, 
Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and  own, 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me.    1  would  trace 
f  lis  master-strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design. 
I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere ; 
In  doctrine  uncorrupt;  in  language  plain. 
And  plain  in  manner;  decent,  solemn,  chaste. 
And  natural  in  gesture ;  much  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge. 
And  aiixious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too ;  affectionate  in  look. 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  beooowi 


A  messenger  of  grsce  to  guilty  men. 
Behold  the  picture !-  —Is  it  like  1 — Like  wnom  1 
The  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip, 
And  then  skip  down  again ;  pronounce  a  text ; 
Cry — hem ;  and  reading  what  they  never  wrote, 
Just  fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work, 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  dose  the  scene  1 

In  man  or  woman,  but  far  most  in  man, 
And  most  of  all  in  man  that  ministem 
And  serves  the  altar,  in  my  soul  I  loathe 
All  affectation.    'Tis  my  perfect  scorn ; 
Object  of  my  i[x^dacable  disgust 
What ! — will  a  man  play  tricks,  will  he  indulge 
A  silly  fond  conceit  of  his  fair  form. 
And  just  proportion,  fashionable  mien. 
And  pretty  face,  in  presence  of  his  Godi 
Or  will  he  seek  to  dazzle  me  with  tropes. 
As  with  the  diamond  on  his  lily  hand. 
And  play  his  brilliant  parts  before  my  eyes, 
When  I  am  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life  1 
He  mocks  his  Maker,  prostitutes  and  shames 
His  noble  ofiice,  and,  instead  of  truth, 
Diqjlaying  his  own  beauty,  starves  his  flock. 
Therefore  avaunt  all  attitude,  and  stare. 
And  start  theatric,  practised  at  the  glass! 
I  seek  divine  simplicity  in  him, 
Who  handles  things  divine ;  and  all  besides, 
Though  learned  with  labour,  and  though  mqch  ad- 
mired 
By  curious  eyes  and  judgments  iU-infbrmed, 
To  me  b  odious  as  the  nasal  twang 
Heard  at  conventicle,  where  worthy  men, 
Mided  by  custom,  strain  celestial  themes 
Through  the  pressed  nostril,  spectacle  bestrid. 
Some  decent  in  demeanour  while  they  {nrcach, 
That  task  performed,  relapse  into  themselves ; 
And  having  spoken  wisely,  at  the  close 
Grow  wanton,  and  give  proof  to  every  eye, 
Whoe'er  was  edified,  themselves  were  not ! 
Forth  comes  the  pocket  mirror — First  wo  stroke 
An  eyebrow ;  next  compose  a  stra^ling  lock ; 
Then  with  an  air  most  gracefully  performed. 
Fall  back  into  our  seat,  extend  an  arm. 
And  lay  it  at  its  ease  with  gentle  care, 
With  handkerchief  in  hand  depending  low : 
The  better  hand  moro  busy  gives  the  nose 
Its  bergamot,  or  aids  the  indebted  eye 
With  opera  glass,  to  watoh  the  moving  scene. 
And  recognise  the  slow-retiring  fair. — 
Now  this  is  fulsome,  and  oficnds  me  more 
Than  in  a  churchman  slovenly  neglect 
And  rustic  coarseness  would.     A  heavenly  mind 
May  be  indififerent  to  her  house  of  clay. 
And  slight  the  hovel  as  beneath  her  care ; 
But  how  a  body  so  fantastic,  trim. 
And  quaint,  in  its  deportment  and  attire. 
Can  lodge  a  heavenly  mind — demands  a  doubt 

He,  that  negotiates  between  Grod  and  man, 
As  God's  ambassador,  the  grand  concerns 
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Of  judi^sent  and  of  mercy,  ihoukl  bewarB 

Of  lightness  in  his  speech.    'Tis  pitifiil 

Tocoart  a  grin,  when  y<m  should  woo  a  soul; 

To  break  a  jest,  when  pity  would  inspiio 

pathetic  exhortation ;  and  f  address 

The  skittish  fancy  with  facetious  tales, 

When  sent  with  Qod^B  commission  to  the  heart ! 

So  did  not  Paul    Direct  me  to  a  quip 

Or  merry  turn  in  all  he  ever  wrote. 

And  I  consent  you  take  it  for  your  text, 

Your  only  one,  till  ndes  and  benches  fidl. 

No :  he  was  serious  in  a  serious  cause, 

And  understood  too  well  the  weighty  terms, 

That  he  had  taken  in  charge.    He  would  not  stoop 

To  conquer  those  by  jocular  exploits, 

Whom  truth  and  soberness  assailed  in  Tain. 

O  Popular  Applause !  what  heart  of  man 
Is  proof  against  thy  sweet  seducing  charms  1 
The  wisest  and  the  best  feel  urgent  need 
Of  all  their  caution  in  thy  gentlest  gales ; 
But  swelled  into  a  gust — Who  then,  alas! 
With  all  his  canvass  set,  and  inexpert. 
And  therefore  heedless,  can  withstand  thy  power? 
Praise  from  the  rivelled  lips  of  toothless,  bald 
Decreptitude,  and  in  the  looks  of  lean 
And  craving  Poverty,  and  in  the  bow 
Respectful  of  the  smutched  artificer, 
Is  ofi  too  welcome,  and  may  much  disturb 
The  bias  of  the  purpose.    How  much  more, 
Poured  forth  by  beauty  splendid  and  polite, 
In  language  soft  as  Adoration  breathes  1 
Ah  spare  your  idol!  think  him  human  stiH 
Charms  he  may  have,  but  he  has  firailties  too! 
Dote  not  too  much,  nor  spoil  what  ye  admire. 

All  truth  is  from  the  sempiternal  sooroe 

Of  light  divine.    But  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome, 

Drew  from  the  stream  below.    More  fiivoured  we 

Drink,  when  we  choose  it,  at  the  fountain  head. 

To  them  it  ftowed  much  mingled  and  defiled 

With  hurtful  error,  pfejudice  and  dreams 

Illusive  of  philosophy,  so  called. 

But  falsely.    Sages  after  sages  strove 

In  vain  to  filter  off  a  crystal  draught 

Pure  from  the  lees,  which  often  more  enhanced 

The  thirst  than  slaked  it,  and  not  sekkm  bred 

Intoxication  and  ddirium  wild. 

In  vain  they  pushed  inquiry  to  the  birth 

And  spring  time  of  the  wcnld;  asked,  Whenoe  is 

man? 

Why  formed  at  all  ?  and  wherefore  as  he  is  ? 

Where  must  he  find  his  Maker?  with  what 

Adore  him?  Will  he  hear,  accept,  and  bSessI 

Or  does  he  sit  regardless  of  his  works? 

Has  man  within  him  an  inmxntal  seed? 

Or  does  the  tomb  take  all  ?  If  he  survive 

His  ashes,  where?  and  in  what  weal  or  wo? 

Knots  worthy  of  solution,  which  akme 

A  Deity  could  solve.    Their  answeri,  vague 

And  all  at  random,  tabviam  and  dark, 

e  3 


Left  them  as  dark  themselves.    Their  rules  of  Bft, 

Defective  and  unsanctbned,  proved  too  weak 

To  bind  the  roving  appedte,  and  lead 

Blind  nature  to  a  God  not  yet  revealed. 

'Tis  Revelation  nttisfies  all  doubts, 

Elxplains  all  mysteries,  except  her  own. 

And  so  illuminates  the  path  of  life. 

That  fools  discover  it,  and  stray  no  more. 

Now  tell  me,  dignified  and  sapient  sir. 

My  man  of  morals,  nurtured  in  the  shades 

Of  Academus— is  this  fidse  or  true? 

Is  Christ  the  abler  teacher,  or  the  schools? 

If  Christ,  then  why  resort  at  every  turn 

To  Athens  or  to  Rome,  for  wisdom  short 

Of  man's  occasions,  when  in  him  reside 

Grace,  knowledge,  comfort — an  un&thomed  storal 

How  oft,  when  Paul  has  served  us  with  a  text. 

Has  Epictetus,  Plato,  TuDy,  preached! 

Men  that,  if  now  alive,  would  sit  content 

And  humble  learners  of  a  Saviour's  worth, 

Preach  it  who  might.    Such  was  their  lovo  cf 

truth. 
Their  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  their  candour  too! 

And  thus  it  is — The  pastor,  either  vain 
By  nature,  or  by  flattery  made  so,  taught 
To  gaze  at  his  own  splendour,  and  t'  exalt 
Absurdly,  not  his  ofilice,  but  himself; 
Or  unenlightened,  and  too  proud  to  learn; 
Or  vidous,  and  not  therefore  apt  to  teach; 
Perverting  often  by  the  stress  of  lewd 
And  loose  example,  whom  he  should  instruct 
Exposes,  and  holds  up  to  broad  disgrace 
The  noblest  flmction,  and  discredits  much 
The  brightest  truths  that  man  has  ever  seen. 
For  ghostly  counsel;  if  it  either  fell 
Bek>w  the  exigence,  or  be  not  backed 
With  show  of  love,  at  least  with  hopeful  proof 
Of  some  sincerity  on  the  giver's  part; 
Or  be  dishonoured  in  th'  exterior  form 
And  mode  of  its  conveyance  by  such  tricks 
As  move  derision,  or  by  foppish  airs 
And  histrionic  mununery,  that  let  dowu 
The  pulpit  to  the  level  of  the  stage; 
Drops  fimn  the  lips  a  disregarded  thing. 
The  weak  perhaps  are  moved,  bat  are  not  taughti 
While  prejudice  in  men  of  stranger  minds 
Takes  deq)er  root,  confirmed  by  what  they  ses^ 
A  relaxation  of  religion's  hold 
Upon  the  roving  and  untutored  heart, 
Soon  follows,  and,  the  curb  of  oonsdenoe  snapped, 
The  laity  run  wild — But  do  ihey  now? 
Note  their  extravagance,  and  be  convinced. 

As  nations,  ignorant  of  God,  contrive 
A  wooden  one;  so  we,  no  longer  taught 
By  monitors  that  mother  church  supplies, 
Now  make  our  own.  Posterity  will  ask 
(If  e'er  posterity  see  verse  of  mine) 
Some  fifty  or  a  hundred  lustrums  hence. 
What  was  a  monitor  in  Qeofge*s  days? 
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My  very  gentle  reader,  yet  unborn, 

Of  wluHn  I  needs  must  augur  better  things. 

Since  Heaven  vtrould  sure  grow  weary  of  a  worid 

Productive  only  of  a  race  like  ouib, 

A  monitor  is  wood — ^plank  shaven  thin. 

We  wear  it  at  our  backs.    There,  closely  bnced 

And  neatly  fitted,  it  compresses  hard 

The  prominent  and  most  unsightly  bones, 

And  binds  the  shoulders  fiat.    We  prove  its  use 

Sovereign  and  most  effectual  to  secure 

A  form,  not  now  gymnastic  as  of  yore. 

From  rickets  and  distortion,  else  our  lot. 

But  thus  admonished,  we  can  walk  erect — 

One  proof  at  least  of  manhood!  while  the  firiend 

Sticks  close,  a  Mentor  worthy  of  his  charge. 

Oar  habits,  costlier  than  Lucullus  wore, 

And  by  caprice  as  multiplied  as  his. 

Just  please  us  while  the  fashion  b  at  full, 

But  change  with  every  moon.    The  sycophant, 

Who  waits  to  dress  us,  arbitrates  their  date; 

Surveys  his  fair  reversion  with  keen  eye; 

Finds  one  ill  made,  another  obsolete, 

Thui  fits  not  nicely,  that  is  ill  conceived; 

And,  making  prize  of  all  that  he  oondemnS| 

With  our  expenditure  defrays  his  own. 

Variety's  the  very  spice  of  Ufc, 

That  gives  it  all  its  flavour.    We  have  run 

Through  every  change,  that  Fancy,  at  the  loom 

Exhausted,  has  had  genius  to  supply; 

And  studious  of  mutation  still,  discard 

A  real  elegance,  a  little  used, 

For  monstrous  novelty,  and  strange  disguise. 

We  sacrifice  to  dress,  till  household  joys 

And  comfort  cease.    Dress  drains  our  cellar  dry, 

And  keeps  our  Urder  lean;  puU  out  our  fires ; 

And  introduces  hunger,  frost,  and  wc, 

WlMxe  peace  and  hospitality  might  reifirn. 

What  man  that  lives,  and  that  knows  how  to  hvc. 

Would  fail  t'  exhibit  at  the  public  shows 

A  form  as  splendid  as  the  proudest  there, 

Though  appetite  raise  outcries  at  the  costi 

A  man  o'  th'  town  dines  laiG,  but  soon  enough 

With  reasonable  forecast  and  despatch, 

T*  ensure  a  ode-box  station  at  half-price. 

YoQ  think,  perhaps,  so  delicate  his  dress, 

Ilis  daily  fare  as  ddicate.    Alas ! 

He  picks  dean  teeth,  and  busy  as  he  seems 

With  an  old  tavern  quill,  is  hungry  yet  I 

The  rout  is  Folly's  circle,  which  he  draws 

With  magic  wand.    So  potent  is  the  spell, 

That  none,  decoyed  into  that  fatal  ring. 

Unless  by  Heaven's  peculiar  grace,  escape. 

There  we  grow  early  gray,  but  never  wise; 

There  form  connexions,  but  acquire  nofiiend; 

Solicit  pleasure  hopeless  of  success ; 

Waste  youth  in  oocupatbns  only  fit 

For  second  childhood,  and  devote  old  age 

To  sports,  which  only  childhood  could  excuse ; 

Thae  they  are  happiest,  who  dissemble  best 


Their  weariness;  and  they  the  mo^  \x%Hte, 
Who  squander  time  and  treasure  with  t  smile, 
Though  at  their  own  destruction.    SIa^  tbat  asks 
Her  dear  five  hundred  friends  contemns  f  h«>in  all, 
And  hates  their  coming.    They  (what  cs*i  they 

lessl) 
Make  just  reprisals ;  and,  vrith  cringe  and  tthrog^ 
And  bow  obsequious,  hide  their  hate  of  her. 
All  catch  the  frenzy,  downward  fipom  her  (Jii»*>e, 
Whose  flambeaux  flash  against  the  morning  atdei^ 
And  gild  our  chamber  ceiling  as  they  pass, 
To  her,  who,  frugal  only  that  her  thrift 
May  feed  excesses  she  can  ill  afford. 
Is  hackneyed  home  unlockcyed ;  who,  in  hastv 
Alighting,  turns  the  key  in  her  own  door. 
And,  at  the  watchman's  lantern  borrowing  lig(  \ 
Finds  a  cold  bed  her  only  comfort  left. 
Wives  beggar  husbands,  husbands  starve  tb  \t 

wives. 
On  Fortune's  velvet  altar  offering  up 
Their  last  poor  pittance. — Fortune,  most  severe 
Of  Goddesses  yet  known,  and  costlier  far 
Than  all,  that  held  their  routs  in  Juno's  heaven. 
So  fare  we  in  this  primn-liouse  the  Worid; 
And  'tis  a  fearful  spectacle  to  see 
So  many  maniacs  dancing  in  their  chains. 
They  gaze  upon  the  links,  that  hold  them  fiist, 
With  eyes  of  anguish,  execrate  their  lot. 
Then  shake  them  in  despair,  and  dance  again  I 

Now  basket  up  the  family  of  plagues. 
That  wastes  our  vitals;  peculation,  sale 
Of  honour,  perjury,  corruption,  frauds 
By  forgery,  by  subterfuge  of  law. 
By  tricks  and  lies  as  numerous  and  as  keen 
As  the  necessities  their  authors  feel ; 
Then  cast  them,  closely  bundled,  every  brat 
At  the  right  door.    Profusion  is  the  sire. 
Profusion  unrestrained,  with  all  that's  base 
In  character,  has  littered  all  the  land. 
And  bred,  within  the  memory  of  no  few, 
A  priesthood,  such  as  Baal's  was  of  old, 
A  people,  such  as  never  was  till  now. 
It  is  a  hungry  vice : — it  eats  up  all 
That  gives  society  its  beauty,  strength, 
Ccnvenienoe,  and  security,  and  use : 
Makes  men  mere  vermin,  worthy  to  be  trapped 
And  gibbeted,  as  fiist  as  catchp(4e  daws 
Can  seize  the  slippery  prey:  unties  the  knot 
Of  union,  and  converts  the  sacred  band, 
That  holds  mankind  together,  to  a  scourge. 
Profusion,  deluging  a  state  with  lusts 
Of  grossest  nature  and  of  worst  effects, 
Prepares  it  for  its  ruin:  hardens,  blinds, 
And  warps  the  consdenoes  of  public  men. 
Till  they  can  laugh  at  Virtue;  mock  the  feob 
That  trust  them ;  and  in  the  end  disclose  a  fiiM^ 
That  would  have  shocked  Credulity  hersrif, 
Unmasked,  vouchsafing  their  sde  excuse    ■ 
Since  all  alike  are  selfish,  why  not  they  t 
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This  doet  Profusion,  and  the  accuned  came 
Ot  such  deep  mischief  has  itself  a  cause. 

In  colleges  and  halls  in  ancient  dajrs, 
When  leMTiing,  virtue,  piety  and  truth, 
Were  precious,  and  inculcated  with  care, 
There  dwelt  a  sage  called  Discipline.  His  head. 
Not  yet  by  time  completely  silvered  o'er. 
Bespoke  him  past  the  bounds  of  freakish  youth, 
But  strong  for  seirvice  still,  and  unimpaired. 
ELis  eye  wa«  meek  and  gentle,  and  a  smile 
Played  on  his  lips;  and  in  his  speech  wa«  heard 
Paternal  sweetness,  dignity  and  k>ve. 
The  occupation  dearest  to  his  heart 
Was  to  encourage  goodness.    He  would  strdte 
The  head  of  modest  and  ingenuous  worth. 
That  blushed  at  its  own  praise;  and  press  the 

youth 
Close  to  his  side,  that  pleased  him.    Learning 

grew 
Beneath  his  care  a  thriving  vigorous  plant; 
The  mind  was  well  informed,  the  passions  held 
Subordinate,  and  diligence  was  choice. 
If  e'er  it  chanced,  as  sometimes  chance  it  must, 
That  one  among  so  many  overleaped 
The  limits  of  control,  his  gentle  eye 
Grew  stem,  and  darted  a  severe  rebuke : 
His  frown  was  full  of  terror,  and  his  voice 
Shook  the  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe, 
As  left  him  not,  till  penitence  ^ad  won 
Lost  favour  back  again,  and  closed  the  breach. 
But  Discipline,  a  faithful  servant  long; 
Declined  at  length  into  the  vale  of  years : 
A  palsy  struck  his  arm ;  his  sparkling  eye 
Was  quenched  in  rheums  of  age ;  his  voice  un- 
strung, 
Grew  tremulous,  and  drew  derision  more 
Than  reverence  in  perverse,  rebellious  youth. 
So  colleges  and  halls  neglected  much 
Their  good  old  firiend;  and  Discipline  at  length, 
O'erlooked  and  unemployed,  fell  sick  and  died. 
Then  Study  languished.  Emulation  slept. 
And  Virtue  fled.    The  schools  became  a  scene 
Of  solemn  farce,  where  Ignorance  in  stilts. 
His  cap  well  lined  with  logic  not  his  own. 
With  parrot  tongue  performed  the  scholar's  part, 
Proceeding  soon  a  graduated  dunce. 
Then  compromise  had  place,  and  scrutiny 
Became  stone  blind ;  precedence  went  in  truck ; 
And  he  was  competent  whose  purse  was  so. 
A  dissolution  of  all  bonds  ensued ; 
The  curbs  invented  for  the  mulish  mouth, 
Of  headstrong  youth  were  broken ;  bars 'and  bolts 
Grew  rusty  by  disuse ;  and  massy  gates 
Forgot  their  office,  caning  with  a  touch ; 
Till  gowns  at  length  are  found  mere  masquerade, 
The  tasselled  cap  and  the  spruce  band  a  jest, 
A  mockery  of  the  worid !  What  need  of  these 
For  gamesters,  jockeys,  brothellers  impure. 
Spendthrifts,  and  booted  sportsmen  oftener  seen 


With  belted  waist  and  pointers  at  their  heels. 
Than  hi  the  bounds  of  duty  1  What  was  learned, 
If  aught  was  learned  in  childhood,  is  forgot ; 
And  such  expense,  as  pinches  parents  blue, 
And  mortifies  the  Uberal  hand  of  bve, 
Is  squandered  in  pursuit  of  idle  sports 
And  vicious  pleasure ;  buys  the  boy  a  name. 
That  sits  a  stigma  on  his  father's  house. 
And  cleaves  through  life  inseparably  dose 
To  him  that  wears  it    What  can  afier-games 
Of  riper  joys,  and  commerce  with  the  world. 
The  lewd  vain  world,  that  must  receive  him  soon, 
Add  to  such  erudition,  thus  acquired, 
Where  science  and  where  virtue  are  professed  1 
They  may  confirm  his  habits,  rivet  fast 
His  folly,  but  to  spoil  him  is  a  task. 
That  bids  defiance  to  th'  united  powers 
Of  fashion,  dissipation,  taverns,  stews. 
Now  blame  we  most  the  nursling  or  the  nurse  1 
The  children  crooked,  twisted,  and  deformed. 
Through  want  of  care ;  or  her,  whose  winking  eye. 
And  slumbering  oscitancy  mars  the  brood  1 
The  nurse  no  doubt.     Regardless  of  her  charge. 
She  needs  herself  correction;  .needs  to  learn, 
That  it  is  dangerous  sporting  with  the  world, 
With  things  so  sacred  as  the  nation's  trust, 
The  nurture  of  her  youth,  her  dearest  pledge. 

All  are  not  such.     I  had  a  brother  once 
Peace  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  worth, 
A  man  of  letters,  and  of  manners  too ! 
Of  manners  sweet  as  Virtue  always  wears, 
When  gay  Good-nature  dresses  her  in  smiles. 
He  graced  a  college,*  in  which  order  yet 
Was  sacred ;  and  was  honoured,  loved,  and  wept. 
By  more  than  one,  themselves  conspicuous  there. 
Some  minds  are  tempered  happily,  and  mixed 
With  such  ingredients  of  good  sense,  and  taste 
Of  what  is  excellent  in  man,  they  thirst 
With  such  a  zeal  to  be  what  they  approve. 
That  no  restraints  can  circumscribe  them  more 
Than  they  themselves  by  choice,  for  wisdom's  sake. 
Nor  can  example  hurt  them :  what  they  see 
Of  vice  in  others  but  enhancing  more 
The  charms  of  virtue  in  their  just  esteem. 
If  such  escape  contagion,  and  emerge 
Pure  from  so  foul  a  pool  to  shine  abroad, 
And  give  the  world  their  talents  and  themselves, 
Small  thanks  to  those  whose  negligence  or  sloth 
Exposed  their  inexperience  to  the  snare. 
And  left  them  to  an  undirected  choice. 

See  then  the  quiver  broken  and  decayed. 
In  which  are  kept  our  arrows !  Rusting  there 
In  wild  disorder,  and  unfit  for  use, 
What  wonder  if,  discharged  into  the  worid, 
They  shame  their  shooters  with  a  random  flight. 
Their  points  obtuse,  and  feathers  drunk  with  wine  ♦ 
Well  may  the  church  wage  unsuccessful  war 
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With  such  axtilleiy  anned.    Vice  parries  wide 
Th'  undreaded  Tolley  with  a  sword  of  straw, 
And  stands  an  impudent  and  fearless  mark. 

Have  we  not  tracked  the  fiikm  home,  and  finmd 
His  birth-place  and  his  dam  1  The  country  mooms, 
Mourns  because  every  plague,  that  can  infest 
Society,  and  that  saps  and  wcnrms  the  base 
Of  th'  edifice,  that  Policy  has  raised. 
Swarms  in  all  quarters:  meets  the  eye,  the  ear, 
And  suffocates  the  breath  at  every  turn, 
Proltision  breeds  them;  and  the  cause  itself 


Of  that  calamitmis  mischief  has  been  finmd: 
Found  too  where  most  ofiensive,  in  the  skirts 
Of  the  robed  pedagogue  I  EUse  let  th'  arraigned 
Stand  up  unconscious,  and  refute  the  chai]go. 
So  when  the  Jewish  leader  stretched  his  arm, 
And  waved  his  rod  divine,  a  race  obscene, 
Spawned  in  the  muddy  beds  of  Nile,  came  finth, 
Polluting  Egypt :  gardens,  fields,  and  plains, 
Were  covered  with  the  pest;  the  streets  were  filled" 
The  croaking  nmaanoe  lurked  in  every  nook; 
Nor  palaces,  nor  even  chambers,  'scaped ; 
And  the  land  stank — so  numerous  was  the  firy. 
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As  one,  who  long  in  thickets  and  in  brakes 
Entangled,  winds  now  this  way  and  now  that 
His  devious  course  uncertain,  seeking  home; 
Or,  having  long  in  miry  ways  been  Ibiled 
And  sore  discomfited,  from  slough  to  slough 
Plimging,  and  half  despairing  of  escape; 
If  chance  at  length  he  find  a  greensward  soioodl 
And  faithful  to  the  foot,  his  spirits  rise, 
He  cherups  brisk  his  ear-erecting  steed. 
And  winds  his  way  with  pleasure  and  with  esse; 
80  I,  designing  other  themes,  and  called 
T'  adorn  the  Sofii  with  eulogium  due. 
To  tell  its  slumbers,  and  to  paint  its  dreams, 
Have  rambled  vnde:  in  coimtry,  dty,  seat 
Of  academic  fiune  (however  deserved,) 
Long  held,  and  scarcely  disengaged  at  last 
But  now  with  pleasant  pace  a  cleanlier  road 
1  mean  to  tread:  I  feel  myself  at  large. 
Courageous  and  refreshed  for  future  toil. 
If  toil  await  me,  or  if  dangcra  new. 

Since  pulpits  fail,  and  sounding  boards  reflect 
Most  part  an  empty,  inefiicctual  sound, 
What  chance  that  1,  to  fame  so  little  known. 
Nor  conversant  with  men  or  manners  much. 
Should  speak  to  purpose,  or  with  better  hope 
Ciack  the  satiric  thong  \    'Twere  wiser  far 
For  me,  enamoured  of  sequestered  scenes. 
And  charmed  with  rural  beauty,  to  repose, 
Wliere  chance  may  throw  me,  beneath  ehn  or 

vine, 
Mv  languid  limbs,  when  siunmer  seers  the  plains, 


Or,  when  rough  winter  rages,  on  the  soft 
And  sheltered  Sofa,  while  the  nitrous  air 
Feeds  ablue  flame,  and  makes  a  cheerful  hearth 
Thero,  undisturbed  by  Folly,  and  apprised 
How  great  the  danger  of  dirturbing  her, 
To  nuise  in  silence,  or,  at  least,  confine. 
Remarks,  that  gall  so  many,  to  the  few 
My  partners  in  retreat    Diigust  concealed 
Is  ofttimes  proof  of  wisdom,  when  the  fault 
Is  obstinate,  and  cure  beyond  our  roach 

Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise,  that  has  survived  the  fall! 
Though  £9W  now  taste  thee  unimpaired  and  puie^ 
Or  tasting  long  enjoy  thee  I  too  infirm, 
Or  too  incautious  to  preserve  thy  sweets 
Unmixed  with  dnyps  of  bitter,  which  neglect 
Or  temper  sheds  into  thy  crystal  cup; 
Thou  art  the  nuiie  of  Virtue,  in  thine  arms 
She  smiles,  appearing,  as  in  truth  she  is. 
Heaven-bom,  and  defined  to  the  skies  again. 
Thou  art  not  known  where  Pleasure  is  adored, 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  xraieless  waist 
And  wandering  eyes,  still  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  Novelty,  her  fickle,  frail  support; 
For  thou  art  meek  and  constant,  hating  change 
And  finding  in  the  calm  of  truth-tried  love 
Joys  that  her  stormy  raptures  never  yield. 
Forsaking  thee  what  shipwreck  have  we  made 
Of  honour,  dignity  and  fair  renown! 
Till  prostitution  elbows  us  aside 
In  all  our  crowded  streets;  and  senates  seem 
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Convened  fiir  purpoflM  of  empire  leM, 

Than  to  release  the  adulteresB  firom  her  bond. 

Th'  adulterestl  what  a  theme  for  angry  Tem! 

What  provocation  to  the  indignant  heut, 

That  feels  for  injured  luve!  but  I  disdain 

The  nauseous  task  to  point  her  as  she  is, 

Cruel,  abandoned,  glorjring  in  her  shame  I 

No:  let  her  pass,  and,  charioted  along 

In  guilty  splendour,  shake  the  public  ways; 

The  frequency  of  crimes  has  washed  them  white. 

And  verse  of  mine  shall  never  brand  the  wretch 

Whom  matrons  now,  of  character  unsmirched, 

And  chaste  themselves,  are  not  ashamed  to  own. 

Virtue  and  vice  had  boundaries  in  old  time, 

Not  to  be  passed:  and  she,  that  had  renounced 

Her  sex's  honour,  was  lenounoed  hexself 

By  all  that  prized  it;  not  for  prudery's  sake, 

But  dignity's,  resentful  of  the  wrong. 

'Twas  hard  perhaps  on  here  and  there  a  waif. 

Desirous  to  return,  and  not  received; 

But  'twas  a  wholesome  rigour  in  the  main. 

And  taught  th'  unblemished  to  preserve  with  care 

That  purity,  whose  loss  was  loss  of  all. 

Men  too  were  nice  in  honour  in  those  days. 

And  judged  ofTcnden  well.    Then  he  that  sharped, 

And  pocketed  a  prize  by  fraud  obtained. 

Was  marked  and  shunned  as  odious.    He  that 

sold 
His  country,  or  was  slack  when  she  required 
His  every  nerve  in  action  and  at  stretch, 
Paid  wiUi  the  blood  that  he  had  basely  spared. 
The  price  of  his  default.    But  now — ^yes,  now 
We  are  become  so  candid  and  so  fair. 
So  liberal  in  construction,  and  so  rich 
In  Christian  charity,  (good  naturcd  age !) 
That  they  are  safe,  sinnera  of  either  sex, 
Transgress  what  laws  they  may.    Well  dressed, 

well  bred. 
Well  equipaged,  b  ticket  good  enough 
To  pass  as  readily  through  eveiy  door. 
Hypocrisy,  detest  her  as  we  may, 
(Aiid  no  man's  hatred  ever  wronged  her  yet) 
May  claim  this  merit  still — that  she  admits 
The  worth  of  what  she  mimics  with  such  care 
And  thus  gives  virtue  indirect  applause ; 
But  she  has  burnt  her  mask,  not  needed  here, 
Where  vice  has  such  allowance,  that  her  shifts 
And  specious  semblances  have  lost  their  use. 

I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since.    With  many  an  arrow  deep  infixed 
My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades, 
There  was  I  found  by  one  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  th'  arehcrs.    In  his  side  he  bore, 
And  in  his  hands  and  feet  the  cruel  scars. 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts. 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  healed,  and  bade  me  live. 
Since  then,  with  few  associates,  in  remote 
And  silent  woods  1  wander,  &r  ttom  those 
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My  farmer  partners  of  the  peopled  scene ; 
With  few  associates,  and  not  wishing  more. 
Here  much  I  ruminate,  as  much  I  may, 
With  other  views  of  men  and  mannera  now 
Than  once,  and  others  of  a  life  to  come. 
I  see  that  all  are  wanderere,  gone  astray 
£ach  in  his  own  delusbns ;  they  are  lost 
In  chase  of  fancied  happiness,  still  wooed 
And  never  won.    Dream  afier  dream  ensues ; 
And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  still  succeed, 
And  still  are  disappointed.    Rings  the  world 
With  the  vain  stir.    I  sum  up  half  mankind, 
And  add  two  thirds  of  the  remaining  half, 
And  find  the  total  of  their  hopes  and  fean 
Dreams,  empty  dreams.    The  million  flit  as  gay 
As  if  created  only  like  the  fly. 
That  spreads  his  motley  wings  in  th'  eye  of  nooii| 
To  sport  their  season,  and  bo  seen  no  more. 
The  rest  are  sober  dreamers,  grave  and  wise. 
And  pregnant  with  discoveries  new  and  rare. 
Some  write  a  narrative  of  wars,  and  feats 
Of  heroes  hitio  known ;  and  caJl  the  rant 
A  history :  describe  the  man  of  whom 
His  own  coevals  took  but  little  note, 
And  paint  his  person,  character,  and  views. 
As  they  had  known  him  from  his  mother's  womK 
They  disentangle  from  the  puzzled  skein. 
In  which  obscurity  has  wrapped  them  up 
The  threads  of  politic  and  shrewd  design, 
That  ran  through  all  his  purposes,  and,  charge 
His  mind  vrith  meanings  that  he  never  had. 
Or,  having,  kept  concealed.    Some  drill  and  bore 
The  solid  earth,  and  from  the  strata  there 
Extract  a  register,  by  which  we  Icam, 
That  he  who  made  it,  and  revealed  its  date 
To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age. 
Some,  more  acute,  and  more  industrious  still, 
Contrive  creation ;  travel  nature  up 
To  the  sharp  peak  of  her  sublimest  height. 
And  tell  us  whence  the  stare ;  why  some  are  fixed 
And  planetary  some ;  what  gave  them  first 
Rotation,  from  what  fountain  flowed  their  light 
Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust 
Involves  the  combatants ;  each  claiming  truth, 
And  truth  disclaiming  both.  And  thus  they  i^nd 
The  little  wick  of  life's  poor  shallow  lamp 
In  {laying  tricks  with  nature,  giving  laws 
To  distant  worlds,  and  trifling  in  their  own. 
Is't  not  a  pi^  now  that  tickling  rheums 
Should  ever  tease  the  lungs,  and  blear  Ihe  sight 
Of  oracles  like  these  1    Great  pity  too, 
That  having  wielded  the  elements,  and  built 
A  thousand  systems,  each  in  his  own  way, 
They  should  go  out  in  fume,  and  be  forgot  1 
Ah !  what  is  life  thus  ^)ent  1  and  what  are  they 
But  frantic,  who  thus  spend  it  1  all  for  smoke- 
Eternity  for  bubbles  proves  at  last 
A  senseless  bargain.    When  I  see  such  games 
Played  by  the  creatures  of  a  Power,  who 


That  he  will  judge  the  earth  and  call  the  fool 
To  a  sharp  reckoning,  that  has  lived  in  vain ; 
And  when  I  weigh  this  seeming  wisdom  well, 
And  prove  it  in  the  infallible  result 
So  hollow  and  so  false — I  feel  my  heart 
Dissolve  in  pity,  and  account  the  learned, 
If  this  be  learning,  most  of  all  deceived. 
Great  crimes  alarm  the  conscience,  but  it  sleeps, 
While  thoughtful  man  is  plausibly  amused, 
De&nd  me  therefore,  common  sense,  say  I, 
From  reveries  so  airy,  from  the  toil 
Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells, 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up  I 

Twere  well,  says  one  sage  erudite,  profopnd, 
Terribly  arched,  and  aquiline  his  nose. 
And  overbuilt  with  most  impending  brows, 
'Tweie  well,  could  you  permit  the  workl  to  live 
As  the  world  pleases ;  what's  the  world  to  you  1 
Much.  I  was  bom  of  woman,  and  drew  milk 
As  sweet  as  charity  from  human  breasts. 
I  think,  articulate,  I  laugh  and  weep. 
And  exercise  all  functions  of  a  man. 
How  then  should  I  and  any  man  that  lives 
Be  strangers  to  each  other  1    Pierce  my  vein, 
Take  of  the  crimson  stream  meandering  there, 
And  catechise  it  well ;  apply  the  glass. 
Search  it,  and  prove  now  if  it  be  not  blood 
Congenial  with  thine  own,  and,  if  it  be, 
What  edge  of  subtlety  canst  thou  suppose 
Keen  enough,  wise  and  skilful  as  tliou  art. 
To  cut  the  link  of  brotherhood,  by  which 
One  common  Maker  bound  me  to  the  kind  1 
True ;  I  am  no  proficient,  I  confess. 
In  arts  like  yours.    I  can  not  call  the  swift 
And  perilous  lightnings  from  the  angry  clouds, 
And  bid  them  hide  themselves  in  earth  beneath, 
I  can  not  analyse  the  air,  nor  catch 
The  parallax  of  yonder  luminous  point. 
That  seems  half  quenched  in  the  immense  abyss: 
Such  powers  I  boast  not — neither  can  I  rest 
A  dlent  witness  of  the  headlong  rage. 
Or  heedless  folly,  by  which  thousands  die. 
Bone  of  my  bone,  and  kindred  souls  to  mine. 

Qod  never  meant  that  man  should  scale  the  hea- 
vens 
By  stride  of  human  wisdom,  in  his  works. 
Though  wondrous :  he  commands  us  in  his  word 
To  seek  him  rather  where  his  mercy  shines. 
The  mmd,  indeed,  enlightened  from  above. 
Views  him  in  all ;  ascribes  to  the  grand  cause 
The  grand  effect ;  acknowledges  with  joy 
His  manner,  and  with  rapture  tastes  his  style ; 
But  never  yet  did  philosophic  tube, 
That  brings  the  planets  home  into  the  eye 
Of  observation,  and  discovers,  else 
Not  visible,  his  family  of  worlds. 
Discover  him  that  rules  them ;  such  a  reil 
Hangs  over  mortal  eyes,  blind  from  the  birth. 
And  dark  in  things  divine.    Full  often  too 


Our  wayward  intellect,  the  more  we  learn 

Of  nature,  overiool^s  her  author  more ; 

From  instrumental  causes  proud  to  draw 

Conclusions  retrograde,  and  mad  mistake. 

But  if  his  woxd  once  teach  us,  shoot  a  ray 

Through  all  the  heart's  dark  chambers,  and  Kwrnl 

Truths  undiscemed  but  by  that  holy  Hght, 

Then  all  is  plain.     Philosophy,  baptiied 

In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love, 

Has  eyes  indeed ;  and  viewing  all  she  sees 

As  meant  to  indicate  a  Grod  to  man. 

Gives  him  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  own. 

Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days 

On  all  her  branches ;  piety  has  found 

Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  prayer 

Has  flowed  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews. 

Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  child-like  sage ! 

Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 

And  in  this  word  sagacious.    Such  too  thine, 

Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings, 

And  fed  on  manna !    And  such  thine,  in  whom 

Our  British  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause, 

Immortal  Hale !  for  deep  discernment  praised, 

And  sound  integrity,  not  more  than  famed 

For  sanctity  of  manners  undefiled. 

All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  its  glory  fade 
Like  the  fair  flower  dishevelled  in  the  vrind ; 
Riches  have  wings,  and  grandeur  is  a  dream 
The  man  we  celebrate  must  find  a  tomb. 
And  we  that  worship  him  ignoble  graves. 
Nothing  is  proof  against  the  general  curse 
Of  vanity,  that  seizes  all  below. 
The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 
Is  virtue ;  th'  only  lasting  treasure,  truth. 
But  what  is  truth  1     'Twas  Pilate's  question  p^t 
To  truth  itself,  that  deigned  him  no  rei^y. 
And  wherefore  1  will  not  God  impart  his  light 
To  them  that  ask  it  ? — Freely — 'tis  his  joy. 
His  glory,  and  his  nature,  to  impart. 
But  to  the  proud,  uncandid,  insincere, 
Or  negligent  inquirer,  not  a  spark. 
What's  that,  which  brings  contempt  upon  a  book, 
And  him  who  writes  it,  though  the  style  be  neat, 
The  method  clear,  and  argument  exact  1 
That  makes  a  minister  in  holy  things 
The  joy  of  many,  and  the  dread  of  more. 
His  name  a  theme  for  praise  and  for  reproach  1— 
That,  while  it  gives  us  worth  in  God's  aooount, 
Depreciates  and  undoes  us  in  our  own  1 
What  pearl  is  it  that  rich  men  can  not  buj^    ' 
That  learning  is  too  proud  to  gather  up ; 
But  which  the  poor,  and  the  despised  of  all. 
Seek  and  obtain,  and  often  find  unsought  1 
Tell  me— and  I  will  tell  thee  what  is  truth. 

O  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man. 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace, 
Domestic  life  in  rural  pleasure  passed ! 
Few  know  thy  value,  and  few  taste  thy  swente; 
i  Though  many  boast  thy  fiivours,  and  aflfect 
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To  understand  and  chooflc  thee  for  their  own. 

But  foolish  man  foregoes  his  proper  blLn, 

E'en  OS  his  first  progenitor,  and  quits, 

Though  placed  in  Paradise  (for  earth  has  still 

Sooic  traces  of  her  youthful  beauty  left,) 

Substantial  happiness  for  transient  joy. 

Scenes  formed  for  contemplation,  and  to  nurse 

The  growing  seeds  of  wisdom ;  that  suggest, 

By  every  pleasing  image  they  present, 

Reflections  such  as  meliorate  the  heart, 

Compose  the  passions,  and  exalt  the  mind ; 

Scenes  such  as  these  'tis  his  supreme  delight 

To  fUI  with  riot  and  defile  with  blood. 

Should  some  contagion,  kind  to  the  poor  brutes 

We  persecute,  annihilate  the  tribes 

That  draw  the  sportsman  over  hill  and  dale 

Fearless,  and  wrapt  away  from  all  his  cares ; 

Should  never  game-fowl  hatch  her  eggs  again, 

Nor  baited  hook  deceive  the  fish's  eye ; 

Could  pageantry  and  dance,  and  feast  and  song. 

Be  quelled  in  all  our  summer-months'  retreats; 

How  many  self-deluded  nymphs  and  swains, 

Who  dream  they  have  a  taste  for  fields  and  groves, 

Would  find  them  hideous  nurseries  of  the  spleen. 

And  crowd  the  roads,  impatient  for  the  town  I 

Th^  love  the  country,  and  none  else,  who  seek 

For  their  own  sake  its  silence,  and  its  shade. 

Delights  which  who  would  leave,  that  has  a  heart 

Susceptible  of  pity,  or  a  mind 

Cultured  and  capable  of  sober  thought. 

For  all  the  savage  din  of  the  swift  pack, 

And  damouis  of  the  field  1— detested  sport, 

That  owes  its  pleasures  to  another's  pain ; 

That  feeds  upon  the  sobs  and  dying  shrieks 

Of  harmless  nature,  dumb,  but  yet  endued 

With  eloquence,  that  agonies  inspire. 

Of  silent  tears  and  heart-distending  sighs  7 

Vain  tears,  alas,  and  sighs  that  never  find 

A  corresponding  tone  in  jovial  souls ! 

Well — one  at  least  is  safe.    One  sheltered  haie 

Has  never  heard  the  sanguinary  yell 

Of  cruel  man,  exulting  in  her  woes. 

Innocent  partner  of  my  peaceful  hon^, 

Whom  ten  long  years'  experience  of  mj  care 

Has  made  at  last  familiar ;  she  has  lost 

Much  of  her  vigilant  instinctive  dread. 

Not  needful  here,  beneath  a  roof  like  mine. 

Yes — thou  mayest  eat  thy  bread,  and  lick  the  hand 

That  feeds  thee ;  thou  mayest  frolic  on  the  floor 

At  evening,  and  at  night  retire  secure 

To  thy  straw  couch,  and  slumber  unalanned ; 

For  I  have  gained  thy  confidence,  have  pledged 

AH  that  is  hnman  in  me,  to  protect 

Thine  unsuspecting  gratitude  and  love. 

If  I  survive  thee,  I  will  dig  thy  grave ; 

And,  when  I  place  thee  in  it,  sighing  say, 

1  knew  at  least  one  hare  that  had  a  fiiend. 

How  various  his  employments,  whom  the  worid 
CaQsidle;  and  who  justly  in  return 


Esteems  that  busy  world  an  idler  too! 
Friends,  books,  a  garden,  and  perhaps  his  pen« 
Delightful  industry  enjoyed  at  home. 
And  Nature,  in  her  cultivated  trim, 
Dressed  to  his  taste,  inviting  him  abroad.-^ 
Can  he  want  occupation,  who  has  these  1 
Will  he  be  idle,  who  has  much  f  enjoy  1 
Me  therefore  studious  of  laborious  ease, 
Not  slothful,  happy  to  deceive  the  time, 
Not  waste  it,  and  aware  that  human  life 
Is  but  a  loan  to  be  repaid  with  use, 
When  He  shall  call  his  debtors  to  account. 
From  whom  are  all  our  blessings,  business  finds 
E'en  here :  while  sedulous  I  seek  t'  improve, 
At  least  neglect  not,  or  leave  unemployed. 
The  mind  he  gave  me ;  driving  it,  though  slack 
Too  ofl,  and  much  impeded  in  its  work 
By  causes  not  to  be  divulged  in  vain. 
To  its  just  point — the  service  of  mankind. 
He,  that  attends  to  his  interior  self. 
That  has  a  heart  and  keeps  it ;  has  a  mind 
That  hungers,  and  supplies  it:  and  who  seeks 
A  social,  not  a  dissipated  life. 
Has  business;  feels  himself  engaged  t'  achieve 
No  unimportant,  though  a  silent,  task. 
A  life  all  turbulence  and  noise  may  seem 
To  him  that  leads  it  vrise,  and  to  bo  praised ; 
But  wisdom  is  a  pearl  with  most  success 
Sought  in  still  water,  and  beneath  clear  skies. 
He  that  is  ever  occupied  in  storms. 
Or  dives  not  for  it,  or  brings  up  instead. 
Vainly  industrious,  a  disgraceful  prize. 

The  morning  finds  the  self-sequesiered  man 
Fresh  for  his  task,  intend  what  task  he  may. 
Whether  inclement  seasons  recommend 
His  warm  but  simple  home,  where  he  enjoys, 
With  her,  who  shares  his  pleasures  and  hk  heai^ 
Sweet  converse,  sipping  calm  the  fragrant  lymph, 
Which  neatly  she  prepares;  then  to  his  book 
Well  chosen,  and  not  sullenly  perused 
In  selfish  silence,  but  imparted  oft. 
As  aught  occurs,  that  she  may  smile  to  hear, 
Or  turn  to  nourishment,  digested  well. 
Or  if  the  garden  with  its  many  cares. 
All  well  repaid,  demand  him,  he  attends 
The  wekome  call,  conscious  how  much  the  hand 
Of  lubbard  labour  needs  his  watchful  eye, 
Oft  loitering  lazily,  if  not  o'erseen. 
Or  misapplying  his  unskilful  strength. 
Nor  does  he  govern  only  or  direct. 
But  much  performs  himselfl    No  works,  indeed 
That  ask  robust,  tough  sinews,  bred  to  toil, 
Servile  employ :  but  such  as  may  amuse, 
Not  tire,  demanding  rather  skill  than  force. 
Proud  of  his  well-spread  walls,  he  views  his  treen 
That  meet,  no  barren  interval  between. 
With  pleasure  more  than  e'en  their  firutts  aflbidi; 
Which,  save  himself  who  trains  them,  none  can 
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ThiCfe  therefore  are  his  own  peculiar  charge; 
No  meaner  hand  may  diadplhie  the  shoots, 
None  but  his  steel  approach  them.  What  is  weak, 
Distempered,  or  has  lost  prolific  powers, 
Impaired  by  age,  his  unrelenting  hand 
Dooms  to  the  knife:  nor  does  he  spare  the  soft 
And  succulent,  that  feeds  its  giant  growth. 
But  barren,  at  th'  expense  of  neighbouring  twigs 
Less  ostentatious,  and  yet  studded  thick 
With  hopeful  gems.    The  rest,  no  portion  left 
That  may  disgrace  his  art,  or  disappoint 
Large  expectation,  he  disposes  neat 
At  measured  distances,  that  air  and  sun, 
Admitted  fteely  may  afford  their  aid. 
And  ventilate  and  warm  the  swelling  buds. 
Henoe  Smnmer  has  her  riches.  Autumn  hence. 
And  hence  e'en  Winter  fills  his  withered  hand 
With  blushing  firuits,  and  plenty  not  his  own.* 
Fair  recompense  of  labour  well  bestowed. 
And  wise  precaution;  which  a  dime  so  rude 
Makes  needful  still,  whose  Spring  is  but  the  child 
Of  churlish  Winter,  in  her  firoward  moods 
Discovering  much  the  temper  of  her  sire. 
For  oft,  as  if  in  her  the  stream  of  mild 
Maternal  nature  had  rcvcrBcd  its  course, 
She  sings  her  infants  forth  with  many  smiles ; 
But,  once  delivered,  kills  them  with  a  frown. 
He  therefore,  timely  warned  himself,  supplies 
Her  want  of  care,  screening  and  keeping  warm 
The  plenteous  bloom,  that  no  rough  blast  may 

sweep 
HiB  garlands  firom  the  boughs.    Again,  as  oft 
As  the  sun  peeps  and  vernal  airs  breathe  mild. 
The  fence  withdrawn,  ho  gives  them  every  beam, 
And  spreads  his  hopes  before  the  blaze  of  day. 
To  raise  the  prickly  and  green-coated  gourd 
So  grateful  to  the  palate,  and  when  rare 
So  coveted,  else  base  and  disesteemed — 
Food  fer  the  vulgar  merely — is  an  art 
That  toiling  ages  have  but  just  matured, 
And  at  this  moment  uneasayed  in  song. 
Yet  gnats  have  had,  and  finogs  and  mice,  long 

since. 
Their  eulogy;  those  sang  the  Mantuan  bard. 
And  these  the  Grecian,  in  ennobling  strains; 
And  in  thy  numbers.  Philips,  shines  for  aye 
The  solitary  shilling.    Pardon  then. 
Ye  sage  diBpensers  of  poetic  fame, 
Th'  ambition  of  one  meaner  far,  whose  powers, 
Presuming  an  attempt  not  leas  sublime, 
Pant  for  the  praise  of  dressing  to  the  taste 
Of  critic  appetite,  no  sordid  fare, 
A  cucumber,  while  costly  yet  and  scarce. 
The  stable  yields  a  stercoraceous  heap, 
Impregnated  with  quick  fermenting  salts. 
And  potent  to  resist  the  fireezing  l^ast: 
For,  e'er  the  beech  and  elm  have  cast  their  leaf 
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Deciduous,  when  now  November  dark 
Checks  vegetation  in  the  torpid  plant 
Exposed  to  his  cold  breath,  the  task  begins. 
Warily,  therefore,  and  with  prudent  h«jd. 
He  seeks  a  favoured  spot ;  that  where  he  buikto 
Th'  agglomerated  pile  his  firame  may  front 
The  sun's  meridian  disk,  and  at  the  back 
Einjoy  dose  shelter,  wall,  or  reeds,  or  hedge 
Impervious  to  the  wind.    First  he  bids  spreacr 
Dry  fern  or  littered  hay,  that  may  imbibe 
Th'  ascending  damps ;  then  leisurdy  impow, 
And  lightly,  shaking  it  with  agile  hand 
From  the  full  fork,  the  saturated  straw. 
What  longest  binds  the  closest  forms  secure 
The  shapely  side,  that  as  it  rises  takes, 
By  just  degrees,  an  overhanging  breadth, 
Sheltering  the  base  with  its  projected  eaves*. 
Th'  uplifted  frame,  compact  at  every  joint. 
And  overlaid  with  clear  translucent  glass. 
He  settles  next  upon  the  sloping  mount, 
Whose  sharp  declivity  shoots  off  secure 
From  the  dashed  pane  the  deluge  as  it  falls. 
He  shuts  it  dose,  and  the  first  labour  ends. 
Thrice  must  the  voluble  and  restless  earth 
Spin  roimd  upon  her  axle,  ere  the  warmth 
Sbw  gathering  in  the  midst,  through  tho  aquaie 

mass 
Diffused,  attain  the  surface ;  when,  behold ! 
A  pestilent  and  most  corrosive  steam, 
Like  a  gross  fog  Boeotian,  risbg  fast, 
And  £&st  condensed  upon  the  dewy  sash. 
Asks  egress ;  which  obtained,  the  overcharged 
And  drenched  conservatory  breathes  abroad. 
In  volumes  wheeling  slow,  the  vapour  dank ; 
And,  purified,  rejoices  to  have  lost 
Its  foul  inhabitant.     But  to  assuage 
Th'  impatient  fervour,  which  it  firet  conceives 
Within  its  reeking  bosom,  threatning  death 
To  his  young  hopes,  requires  discreet  dehiy, 
Experience,  slow  preceptress,  teaching  oft 
The  way  to  glory  by  miscarriage  foul, 
Must  prompt  him,  and  admonish  how  to  catdi 
Th'  auspicious  moment,  when  the  tempered  Immi, 
Friendly  to  vital  motion,  may  afford 
Soft  fomentation,  and  in\ite  the  seed. 
The  seed,  selected  wisely,  plump  and  smooth, 
And  glossy,  he  commits  to  pots  of  sizo 
Diminutive,  well  filled  with  well-prepared 
And  fruitful  soil,  that  has  been  treasured  long, 
And  drank  no  moisture  from  the  dripping  clouds. 
These  on  the  warm  and  genial  earth,  that  hides 
The  smoking  manure,  and  o'erspreads  it  all, 
He  places  lightly,  and,  as  time  sulxlues 
The  rage  of  fermentation,  plungeiii  deep 
In  the  soft  medium,  till  they  stand  immersed. 
Then  rise  the  tender  germs,  upstarting  quidc. 
And  spreading  wide  their  spongy  lobes ;  at  fiiil 
Pale,  wan,  and  livid ;  but  assuming  soon, 
If  fanned  by  balmy  and  nutritious  air, 
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Strained  through  the  friendly  mats,  a  Tivid  geeen. 

Two  leaves  produced,  two  rough  indented  leates, 

Cautious  he  pinches  from  the  second  stalk 

A  pimple,  that  portends  a  future  sprout, 

And  interdicts  its  growth.  Thence  straight  succeed 

The  branches,  sturdy  to  his  utmost  wish; 

Prolific  all,  and  harbingers  of  more. 

The  crowded  roots  demand  enlargement  now, 

And  transplantation  in  an  ampler  space. 

Indulged  in  what  they  wish,  they  soon  supply 

Large  foliage,  overshadowing  golden  flowers, 

Blown  on  the  summit  of  th'  apparent  fruit. 

These  have  their  sexes !  and,  when  summer  shines. 

The  bee  transports  the  fertilizing  meal 

From  flower  to  flower,  and  e*cn  the  breathing  air 

Walls  the  rich  prize  to  its  appointed  use. 

Not  so  when  winter  scowls.     Assistant  art 

Then  acts  in  Nature's  office,  brings  to  pass 

The  glad  espousals,  and  ensures  the  crop. 

Grudge  not,  ye  rich,  (since  Luxury  must  have 
His  dainties,  and  the  world's  more  numerous  half 
Lives  by  contrinng  dclicates  for  you,) 
Grudge  not  the  cost.    Ye  little  know  the  cares, 
The  vigilance,  the  labour,  and  the  skill, 
That  day  and  night  are  exercised,  and  hang 
Upon  the  ticklish  balance  of  suspense. 
That  ye  may  garnish  your  profuse  regales 
With  summer  fruits  brought  forth  by  wintry  suns. 
Ten  thousand  dangers  lie  in  wait  to  thwart 
The  process.  Heat  and  cold,  and  wind,  and  steam, 
Moisture  and  drought,  mice,  WTorms,  and  si^'arm- 

ing  flics. 
Minute  as  dust,  and  numberless,  ofl  work 
Dire  disappointment,  that  admits  no  cure, 
And  which  no  care  can  obviate.     It  were  long, 
Too  long,  to  tell  th'  expedients  and  the  shifts, 
Wliich  he  that  fights  a  season  so  severe 
Devises,  while  he  guards  his  tender  trust; 
And  oft  at  last  in  vain.     The  learned  and  wise 
Sarcastic  would  exclaim,  and  judge  the  song 
Cold  as  its  theme,  and  like  its  theme,  the  fruit 
Of  too  much  labour,  worthless  when  produced. 

Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too. 
Unconscious  of  a  less  propitious  clime, 
There  blooms  exotic  beauty,  warm  and  snug, 
While  the  winds  wliistle,  and  the  snows  descend. 
The  spiry  myrtle  with  unwithcring  leaf 
Shines  there  and  flourishes.     The  golden  boast 
Of  Portugal  and  western  India  there. 
The  ruddier  orange,  and  the  paler  lime. 
Peep  through  the  polished  foliage  at  the  storm, 
And  seem  to  smile  at  what  they  need  not  fear. 
Th'  amomum  there,  with  intermingling  flowczB 
And  cherries  hangs  her  twigs.  Geranium  boasta 
Her  crimson  honours ;  and  the  spangled  beau, 
Ficoides,  glitters  bright  the  winter  long. 
All  plants,  of  every  leaf,  that  can  endure 
The  winter's  frown,  if  screened  from  Ids  shrewd 
bite, 
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Live  there,  and  proeper.    Those  Ansonia  daimiy 
Levantine  regions  these ;  the  Azores  send 
Their  jessamine,  her  jessamine  remote 
CaflOraiia;  foreigners  firom  many  lands. 
They  form  one  soda!  shade,  as  if  convened 
By  magic  summons  of  th*  Orphean  lyre. 
Yet  just  arrangement,  rarely  brought  to  pass 
But  by  a  master's  hand,  disposing  well 
The  gay  diversities  of  leaf  and  flower. 
Must  lend  its  aid  t*  illustrate  all  their  charms, 
And  dress  the  regular  yet  various  scene. 
Plant  behind  plant  aspiring,  in  the  van 
The  dwarfish,  in  the  rear  retired,  but  stiD, 
Sublime  above  the  rest,  the  statelier  stand. 
So  once  were  ranged  the  sons  of  ancient  Roma 
A  noble  show !  while  Roscius  trod  the  stage. 
And  so,  while  Garrick,  as  renowned  as  he, 
The  sons  of  Albion ;  fearing  each  to  lose 
Some  note  of  Nature^s  music  from  his  lips, 
And  covetous  of  Shakspeare's  beauty,  seen 
In  every  flash  of  his  far-beaming  eye. 
Nor  taste  alone  and  well  contrived  display 
SufHce  to  give  the  marshalled  ranks  the  grace 
Of  their  complete  effect.    Much  yet  remains 
Unsung,  and  many  cares  are  yet  behind. 
And  more  laborious ;  cares  on  which  depends 
Their  vigour,  injured  soon,  not  soon  restorwL 
The  soil  must  be  renewed,  which,  often  washed, 
Loses  its  treasure  of  salui)rious  salts. 
And  disappoints  the  roots;  the  slender  roots 
Close  interwoven,  and  where  they  meet  the  vase 
Must  smooth  be  shorn  away;  the  sapless  branch 
Must  fly  before  the  knife ;  the  withered  leaf 
Must  be  detached,  where  it  strews  the  floor 
Swept  with  a  woman's  neatness,  breeding  else 
Contagion,  and  disseminating  death. 
Discharge  but  these  kind  offices,  (and  who 
Would  spare,  that  loves  them,  offices  like  these  1) 
Well  they  reward  the  toil.    The  sight  is  pleased. 
The  scent  regaled,  each  odoriferous  leaf. 
Each  oi)cning  blossom  freely  breathes  abroad 
Its  gratitude,  and  thanks  him  with  its  sweets. 

So  manifold,  all  pleasing  in  their  kind. 
All  healthful,  are  th'  emplo3rs  of  rural  life. 
Reiterated  as  the  wheel  of  time 
Runs  round;  still  ending,  and  beginning  stilL 
Nor  are  these  all.    To  deck  the  shapely  knoU, 
That  softly  swelled  and  gayly  dressed  appeals 
A  flowery  island,  from  the  dark  green  lawn 
Emerging,  must  be  deemed  a  labour  due 
To  no  mean  hand,  and  asks  the  touch  of  taste. 
Hero  also  grateful  mixture  of  well-matchud 
And  sorted  hues  (each  giving  each  relief. 
And  by  contrasted  beauty  sliining  more) 
Is  needful.    Strength   may  wield  the  pondoOM 

spade, 
May  turn  the  clod,  and  wheel  the  compost  hoius; 
But  elegance,  chief  grace  the  garden  diows, 
And  most  attractive,  is  the  fair  result 
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Of  thooght,  the  creature  of  a  polished  mind. 

Without  it  all  is  gothic  as  the  scene, 

To  which  the  insipid  citizen  resorts 

Near  yonder  heath ;  where  Industry  mispent, 

But  proud  of  his  uncouth  ill-chosen  task, 

Has  made  a  heaven  on  earth;  with  suns  and 

moons 
Of  close  nunmed  stones  has  charged  th'  cncum- 

heredsoil, 
And  fairly  laid  the  zodiac  in  the  dust. 
He,  therefore,  who  would  see  his  flowers  disposed 
Sightly  and  in  just  order,  ere  he  gives     . 
The  beds  the  trusted  treasure  of  their  seeds. 
Forecasts  the  future  whole ;  that  when  the  scene 
Shall  break  into  its  preconceived  display. 
Each  for  itself,  and  all  as  with  one  voice 
Conspiring,  may  attest  his  bright  design. 
Nor  even  then,  dismissing  as  performed 
His  pleasant  work  may  he  suppose  it  done. 
Few  self-supported  flowers  endure  the  wind 
Uninjured,  but  expect  th'  upholding  aid 
Of  the  smooth-shaven  prop,  and,  neatly  tied, 
Are  wedded  thus,  like  beauty  to  old  age, 
For  interest  sake,  the  living  to  the  dead. 
Some  clothe  the  soil  that  ftH;d8  them,  far  diflfused 
And  lowly  creeping,  modest  and  yet  fair, 
Like  virtue,  thriving  most  where  little  seen . 
Some  more  aspiring  catch  the  neighbour  shrub 
With  clasping  tendrils,  and  invest  his  branch, 
EUso  unadorned,  with  many  a  gay  festoon 
And  fragrant  chaplct,  recompensing  well 
The  strength  they  borrow  with  the  grace  they 

lend. 
All  hate  the  rank  society  of  weeds, 
Noisome,  and  ever  greedy  to  exhaust 
Th'  impoverished  earth  -,  an  overbearing  race. 
That,  like  the  multitude  made  faction-mad. 
Disturb  good  order,  and  degrade  true  worth. 

O  blest  seclusion  from  a  jarring  world. 
Which  he,  thus  occupied,  enjoys !  Retreat 
Can  not  indeed  to  guilty  man  restore 
Lost  innocence,  or  cancel  follies  past ; 
But  it  has  peace,  and  much  secures  the  mind 
Fnnn  all  assaults  of  evil ;  proving  still 
A  fidthful  barrier,  not  o'erlcaped  with  ease 
By  ndous  Custom,  raging  uncontrolled 
Abroad,  and  desolating  public  life. 
When  fierce  Temptation,  seconded  within 
By  traitor  Appetite,  and  armed  vnih  dart^ 
Tempered  in  hell,  invades  the  throbbing  brea.<tt. 
To  ccHnbat  may  be  glorious,  and  success 
Perhaps  may  crown  us ;  but  to  fly  is  safe. 
Had  I  the  choice  of  sublunary-  good, 
What  could  I  wish,  that  I  possess  not  here  1 
Health,  leisure,  means  t'  improve  it,  friendsliip, 

peace. 
No  loose  or  wanton,  though  a  wandering  muse. 
And  constant  occupation  without  care. 
Thxm  blest  I  draw  a  picture  of  that  bliss ; 


Hopeless,  indeed,  that  dissipated  minds, 

And  profligate  abusers  of  a  world 

Created  fair  so  much  in  vain  iar  them. 

Should  seek  the  guiltless  joys,  that  I  describe, 

Allured  by  my  report:  but  sure  no  less. 

That  self-condemned  they  must  neglect  the  prias^ 

And  what  they  will  not  taste  must  yet  approve. 

What  we  admire  we  praise ;  and,  when  we  praiat 

Advance  it  into  notice,  that,  is  worth 

Acknowledged,  otheirs  may  admire  it  too. 

I  therefore  recommend,  though  at  the  risk 

Of  popular  disgust,  yet  boldly  still. 

The  cause  of  piety,  and  sacred  truth. 

And  virtue,  and  those  scenes,  which  Grod  ordained 

Should  best  secure  them,  and  promote  them  most. 

Scenes  that  I  love,  and  with  regret  perceive 

Forsaken,  or  through  folly  not  enjoyed. 

Pure  is  the  nymph,  though  liberal  of  her  smiles, 

And  chaste,  though  unconfined,  whom  I  extol. 

Not  as  the  prince  in  Shushan,  when  he  called, 

Vainglorious  of  her  charms,  his  Yashti  forth, 

To  grace  the  full  pavilion.     His  design 

Was  but  to  boast  his  own  pecuUar  good, 

"Which  all  might  view  with  envy,  none  partake. 

My  charmer  is  not  mine  alone ;  my  sweets. 

And  she  that  sweetens  all  my  bitters  too. 

Nature,  enchanting  Nature,  in  whose  form 

And  lineaments  divine  I  trace  a  hand 

That  errs  not,  and  find  raptures  still  renewed, 

Is  free  to  all  men — universal  prize. 

Strange  that  so  fair  a  creature  should  yet  want 

Admirers  and  be  destined  to  divide 

With  meaner  objects  e'en  the  few  she  finds  j 

Stripped  of  her  ornaments,  her  leaves  and  flk>wen^ 

She  loses  all  her  influence.    Cities  then 

Attract  us,  and  neglected  Nature  pines 

Abandoned,  as  unworthy  of  our  love. 

But  are  not  wholesome  airs,  though  unperfumed 

By  roses;  and  clear  suns,  though  scarcely  felt; 

And  groves,  if  unharmonious,  yet  secure 

From  clamour,  and  whose  very  silence  charms; 

To  be  preferred  to  smoke,  to  the  eclipse 

That  metropolitan  volcanoes  make. 

Whose  Stygian  throats  breathe  darkness  all  day 

longi 
And  to  the  stir  of  Commerce,  driving  slow. 
And  thundering   loud,  *  with   his  ten  thousand 

wheels; 
They  would  be,  were  not  madness  in  the  head. 
And  follv  in  the  heart:  were  England  now 
What  England  was, — plain,  hospitable,  kind. 
And  undebauched.     But  we  have  bid  fireweU 
To  all  the  virtues  of  those  better  days, 
And  all  their  honest  pleasures.     Mansions  once 
Knew  their  own  masters;  and  laborious  hinds, 
Who  had  surviveil  the  father,  served  the  son. 
Now  the  legitimate  and  rightful  lord 
Is  but  a  transient  guest,  newly  arrived, 
As  soon  to  be  supplanted.     He,  that  saw 
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His  patrimonial  timber  cast  its  leaf, 
Sells  the  last  scantling,  and  transfers  the  price 
To  some  shrewd  sharper,  ere  it  buds  again. 
Estates  are  landscapes,  gazed  upon  awhile 
Then  advertised,  and  auctioneered  away. 
The  country  starves,  and  they,  that  feed  th'  over- 
charged 
And  surfeited  lewd  town  with  her  fidr  dues, 
By  a  just  judgment  strip  and  starve  themselves. 
The  wings,  that  waft  our  riches  out  of  sight, 
Grow  on  the  gamester's  elbows;  and  th'  alert 
And  nimble  motion  of  those  restless  joints, 
That  never  tire,  soon  fans  them  all  away. 
Improvement  too,  the  idol  of  the  age. 
Is  fed  with  many  a  victim.    Lo,  he  comes! 
The  omnipotent  magician.  Brown,  appears! 
Down  falls  the  venerable  pile,  th'  abode 
Of  our  £>re&ther»— a  grave  ^whiskered  race. 
But  tasteless.     Springs  a  palace  in  its  stead, 
But  in  a  distant  spot;  where  more  exposed 
It  may  enjoy  th'  advantage  of  the  north. 
And  aguish  east,  till  time  shall  have  transformed 
Those  naked  acres  to  a  sheltering  grove. 
He  speaks.     The  lake  in  front  becomes  a  lawn; 
Woods  vanish,  hills  subside,  and  valleys  rise; 
And  streams,  as  if  created  for  his  use. 
Pursue  the  tract  of  his  directing  wand. 
Sinuous  or  straight,  now  rapid  and  now  slow, 
Now  murmuring  soft,  now  roaring  in  cascades — 
E'en  as  he  bids!  Th'  enraptured  owner  smiles. 
'Tis  finished,  and  yet,  finished  as  it  seems. 
Still  wants  a  grace,  the  loveliest  it  could  show, 
A  mine  to  satisfy  th'  enormous  cost 
Drained  to  the  last  poor  item  of  its  wealth, 
He   sighs,  departs,  and  leaves  th'  accomplished 

plan 
That  he  has  touched,  retouched,  many  a  long  day 
Laboured,  and  many  a  night  pursued  in  dreams. 
Just  when  it  meets  his  hopes,  and  proves  the 

heaven 
He  wanted,  for  a  wealthier  to  enjoy! 
And  now  perhaps  the  glorious  hour  is  come. 
When,  having  no  stake  left,  no  pledge  t'  endear 
Her  interests,  or  that  gives  her  sacred  cause 
A  moment's  operation  on  his  love, 
He  bums  with  most  intense  and  flagrant  zeal 
To  serve  his  country.    Ministerial  grace 
Deals  him  out  money  from  the  public  chest; 
Or,  if  that  mine  be  shut,  some  private  purse 
Supplies  his  need  with  a  usurious  loan, 
To  be  refunded  duly,  when  his  vote, 


Well-managed,  shall  have  earned  its  worthy  price. 
O  innocent,  compared  with  arts  like  these, 
Crape,  and  cocked  pistol,  and  the  whistiing  ball 
Sent  through  the  traveller's  temples !  He  that  findi 
One  drop  of  heaven's  sweet  mercy  in  his  cup. 
Can  dig,  beg,  rot,  and  perish,  well  content, 
So  he  may  wrap  himself  in  honest  rags 
At  his  last  gasp;  but  could  not  for  a  worid 
Fish  up  his  dirty  and  dependent  bread 
From  pools  and  ditches  of  the  commonvrealth, 
Sordid  and  sickening  at  his  own  success. 

Ambition,  avarice,  penury  incurred 
By  endless  riot,  vanity,  the  lust 
Of  pleasure  and  variety,  despatch, 
As  duly  as  the  swallows  disappear. 
The  world  of  wandering  knights  and  squires  to 

town. 
London  ingulfs  them  all !  The  shark  is  there, 
And  the  shark's  prey;  the  spendthrift,  and  tho 

leech 
That  sucks  him ;  there  the  sycophant,  and  he 
Who  with  bareheaded  and  obsequious  bows 
Begs  a  warm  oflicc,  doomed  to  a  cold  jail 
And  groat  per  diem,  if  his  patron  frown. 
The  levee  swarms,  as  if  in  golden  pomp 
Were  charactered  on  every  statesman's  door, 
'  Battered  and  bankrupt  fortunea  mended  here' 
These  are  the  charms,  that  sully  and  eclipse 
The  charms  of  nature.     'Tis  the  cruel  gripe^ 
That  lean,  hard-handed  Poverty  infiicts, 
The  hope  of  better  things,  the  chance  to  win, 
The  wish  to  shine,  the  thirst  to  be  amused. 
That  at  the  sound  of  Winter's  hoary  wing 
Unpeople  all  our  counties  of  such  herds 
Of  fluttering,  loitering,  cringing,  begging,  loose, 
And  wanton  vagrants,  as  make  London,  vast 
And  boundless  as  it  is,  a  crowded  coop. 

O  thou,  resort  and  mart  of  all  the  earth. 
Checkered  with  all  complexions  of  mankind. 
And  spotted  with  all  crimes;  in  whom  I  see 
Much  that  I  love,  and  more  that  I  admire. 
And  all  that  I  abhor;  thou  freckled  fair. 
That  pleasest  and  yet  shock'st  roe,  I  can  laugh, 
And  I  can  weep,  can  hope,  and  can  despond, 
Feel  wrath  and  pity,  when  I  think  on  thee! 
Ten  righteous  woidd  have  saved  a  city  once. 
And  thou  hast  many  righteous. — Wdl  for  thee- 
That  salt  preserves  thee;  more  corrupted  else, 
And  therefore  more  obnoxious,  at  this  hour. 
Than  Sodom  in  her  day  had  power  to  be. 
For  whom  God  heard  his  Abraham  plead  in  tiin 
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THE  WINTER  EVENING 


ARGUMENT. 

The  post  comes  la— llie  newspaper  ia  read— The  world  contemplated  at  a  distance. — Addren  to  Winter.— Tlie  nml 
ftmuaementB  of  a  winter  evening  compared  with  the  fashionable  ones. — Address  to  Evening. — ^A  brown  studv. — ^FkD  of  now 
fan  the  evening.— The  waeoner.— A  poor  family-piece. — l%e  rural  thief — ^Public  houses. — ^The  multitude  of  them  em- 
■ared.— The  farmer's  daughter ;  what  she  was — what  she  i&— The  simplicity  of  country  mannera  almost  loaL — OaiOMof 


the  change.— Desertion  of  the  country  by  the  rich.— Neglect  of  magiairatea— The  militia  principally^  in  faulL— The 

rscruk  and  his  iransformatioa— Reflection  on  bodies  corponte.— The  love  of  rural  objects  natural  to  all,  and  mrer  to  bt 
lotaliy  Mftinguiahed. 

Hark  !  *tisthc  twanging  bom  o'er  yonder  bridge, 
Tbat  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Beitiidcs  the  wintry  flood,  in  wliich  the  moon 
Sees  her  unwrinklcd  face  reflected  bright ; — 
He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 
With  spattered  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  fiK»en 

locks; 
News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  charge,  the  close  packed  load  behind. 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn ; 
And,  having  dropped  th'  expected  bag,  pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some ; 
To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the.  fall  of  stocks. 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears,  that  trickled  down  the  writer's  cheeks. 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill. 
Or  char^  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swains, 
Or  nymj^  responuve,  equally  aflfcct 
His  hofse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  alL 
But  O,  th'  important  budget !  ushered  in 
With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  can  say. 
What  are  its  tidings  1  have  our  troops  awaked  7 
Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  dnigged. 
Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Atlantic  wave  1 
Is  India  finee  1  and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
And  jewelled  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace. 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still  1    The  grand  debate, 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit. 
And  the  loud  laugh — I  long  to  know  them  all ; 
1  bum  to  act  th'  imprisoned  wranglers  free, 
And  give  them  voice  and  utterance  once  again. 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
£jet  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And,  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups, 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in ; 
Not  such  his  evening,  who  with  shining  face 


Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and,  squeeied 

And  bored  with  elbow-points  through  both  his  m^my 

Outscolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage : 

Nor  his,  who  patient  stands  till  his  feet  thxob, 

And  his  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  bieath 

Of  patriots,  bursting  with  heroic  rage. 

Or  placemen,  all  tranquillity  and  smiles. 

This  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work. 

Which  not  e'en  critics  criticise ;  that  holds 

lOpuisitive  attention,  while  I  read, 

fw  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  £ur, 

Tnough  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break; 

What  is  it,  but  a  map  of  busy  life. 

Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns  1 

Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  craggy  lidge, 

That  tempts  ambition.    On  the  summit  see 

The  seals  of  oflice  glitter  in  his  eyes : 

He  climbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  them  I  At  his  heels, 

Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends. 

And  vrith  a  dexterous  jerk  soon  twists  him  down 

And  vrins  them,  but  to  k)se  them  in  his  turn. 

Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence  in  soft 

Meanders  lubricate  the  course  they  take ; 

The  modest  speaker  is  ashamed  and  grieved, 

T'  engross  a  moment's  notice ;  and  yet  begs, 

Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoughts, 

However  trivial  all  that  he  conceives. 

Sweet  bashfulness !  it  claims  at  least  this  praiss ; 

The  dearth  of  information  and  good  sense, 

That  it  foretells  us,  always  comes  to  pass. 

Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here ; 

There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page. 

In  which  all  comprchcnabn  wanders  lost; 

While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there 

With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  (Grange 

But  gay  confusion ;  roses  for  the  checks. 

And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age. 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  tbe  bald. 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean,  plundered  of  their  i 

Nectarcous  essences,  Olympian  dews, 

Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  favourite  airs, 

.£thcreal  journeys,  submarine  exploits, 
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And  KatterfeltO)  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wondcM,  wondering  lor  his  bread. 

'Tie  pAeJuant,  through  the  loophi^es  of  retreat, 
To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd ; 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  «afo  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  th'  uninjured  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease     ' 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height, 
That  liberates  and  exempts  me  from  them  all. 
It  turns  submitted  to  my  .view,  turns  round 
With  all  its  generations ;  I  behold 
The  tumult,  and  am  still.     The  sound  of  war 
Has  lost  its  terrors  ere  it  reaches  me ; 
Grieves,  but  alarms  me  not.    I  mourn  the  pride 
And  avarice  that  makes  man  a  wolf  to  man ; 
Hear  the  faint  echo  of  those  brazen  throats. 
By  which  he  ^leaks  the  language  of  his  heart, 
And  sigh,  but  never  tremble  at  the  sound. 
He  travels  and  expatiates,  as  the  bee 
From  flower  to  flower,  so  he  from  land  to  land: 
The  maimers,  customs,  policy  of  all 
Pay  contribution  to  the  store  he  gleans ; 
He  sucks  intelligence  in  every  clime. 
And  spreads  the  honey  of  his  deep  research 
At  his  return — a  rich  repast  for  me. 
He  travels,  and  I  too.    I  tread  his  deck, 
Ascend  his  topmast,  tlirough  his  peering  eyes 
Discover  countries,  with  a  kindred  heart 
Suflfers  his  woes,  and  share  in  his  escapes; 
While  fancy,  like  the  finger  of  a  clock. 
Runs  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  home. 

O  Winter,  ruler  of  th*  inverted  year. 
Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  filled, 
Thy  breath  congealed  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other 

snows 
Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapped  in 

clouds, 
A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels, 
But  urged  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way, 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st, 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art !    Thou  hold'st  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east, 
Shortening  his  journey  between  mom  and  nooo, 
And  hurrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
Down  to  the  rosy  west ;  but  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
Of  social  oonverso  and  instructive  ease, 
And  gathering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group 
The  family  dispersed,  and  fixing  thought, 
Not  less  dispersed  by  daylight  and  its  cares. 
I  crown  thee  king  of  Ultimate  delights, 
Fireside  enjoyments,  homebom  happiness. 
And  all  the  comforts,  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbed  Retirement,  and  the  houii 


Of  long  uninterrupted  evening,  know. 

No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates; 

No  powdered  pert  proficient  in  the  ait 

Of  sounding  an  alarm  assaults  these  doon 

Till  the  street  lings;  no  stationary  steeds 

Cough  their  own  knell,  while  heedless  of  the  tooadi 

The  silent  circle  fan  themselves,  and  quake: 

But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task. 

The  pattern  grows,  the  well  depicted  flower, 

Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn, 

Unfolds  its  bosom;  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs, 

And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed, 

F  oilow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair ; 

A  wreath  that  can  not  fade,  of  flowers,  that  blow 

With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 

The  poet's  or  historian's  page  by  one 

Made  vocal  for  th'  amusement  of  the  rest ; 

The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  soondi 

The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakei 

out; 
And  the  clear  voice  symphonious,  yet  distinct. 
And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still, 
Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 
On  female  industry:  the  threaded  steel 
Flies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 
The  volume  closed,  the  customary  rites 
Of  the  last  meal  commence.    A  Roman  meal; 
Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  worid  once  found 
Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note. 
Perhaps  by  moonlight,  at  their  humble  doors, 
And  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade. 
Enjoyed,  spare  feast!  a  radish  and  an  egg. 
Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull. 
Nor  such  as  with  a  firown  forbids  the  play 
Of  fancy,  or  prescribes  the  sound  of  mirth. 
Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world. 
Who  deem  religion  firenzy,  and  the  God 
That  made  them,  an  intruder  on  their  joys, 
Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 
A  jarring  note.    Themes  of  a  graver  tone, 
Exciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love. 
While  we  retrace  with  Memory's  pointing  wand, 
That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review, 
The  dangers  we  have  'scaped,  the  broken  snare, 
The  disappointed  foe,  deliverance  found 
Unlooked  for,  life  preserved,  and  peace  rcstoied, 
Fruits  of  omnipotent  eternal  love. 
O  evenings  worthy  of  the  gods  I  exclaimed 
The  Sabine  bard.    O  evenings,  I  reply. 
More  to  be  prized  and  coveted  than  yours. 
As  more  illumined,  and  with  nobler  truths. 
That  I,  and  mine,  and  those  wo  love,  enjo> 

Is  Winter  hideous  in  a  garb  like  tilts'? 
Needs  he  the  tragic  fur,  the  smoke  of  lamps. 
The  pent-up  breath  of  aij  unsavoury  throng, 
To  thaw  him  mto  feeling;  or  the  smart 
And  snappish  dialogue,  that  flippant  wits 
Call  comedy,  to  prompt  him  with  a  smile  t 
The  self-complacent  actor,  when  he  views 


(Stealing  a  sidelong  glance  at  a  fiill  house) 

The  slope  of  faces  from  the  floor  to  th'  roof 

( Ad  if  one  master-spring  controlled  them  aO) 

Relaxed  into  a  universal  grin, 

Sees  not  a  countenance  there  that  speaks  of  joj 

Half  so  refined  or  so  nncere  as  ours. 

Cards  were  superfluous  here,  with  all  the  tricks, 

That  idleness  has  ever  yet  contrived 

To  fill  the  void  of  an  unfurnished  hrain, 

To  palliate  dullness,  and  give  time  a  shove. 

Time,  as  he  passes  us,  has  a  dove's  wing, 

Unsoiled  and  swift,  and  of  a  silken  sound ; 

fiut  the  world's  Time  is  Time  in  masquerade! 

Theirs,  should  I  paint  him,  has  his  pinions  fledged 

With  motley  plumes*,   and,  where  the  peacock 

shows 
His  azure  eyes,  is  tinctured  hlack  and  red 
With  spots  quadrangular  of  diamond  form. 
Ensanguined  hearts,  clubs  typical  of  strife. 
And  spades,  the  emblem  of  untimely  graves. 
What  should  be,  and  what  was  an  hour-glass 

once. 
Becomes  a  dice-box,  and  a  billiard  mace 
Well  does  the  work  of  his  destructive  sc3rthe. 
Thus  decked,  he  charms  a  world  whom  fiuahion 

blinds 
To  his  true  worth,  most  pleased  when  idle  most ; 
Whose  only  happy  are  their  wasted  hours. 
E'en  misses,  at  whose  age  their  mothers  wore 
The  backstring  and  the  bib,  assume  the  dress 
Of  womanhood,  fit  pupils  in  the  school 
Of  card-devoted  Time,  and  night  by  night 
Placed  at  some  vacant  comer  of  the  board. 
Learn  every  trick,  and  soon  play  all  the  game. 
But  truce  with  censure.    RoNing  as  1  rove. 
Where  shall  I  find  an  end,  or  how  proceed  1 
As  he  who  travels  far  oft  turns  aside, 
To  view  some  rugged  rock  or  mouldering  tower, 
fWhich  seen  delights  him  not ;  then  coming  home, 
Describes  and  prints  it,  that  the  world  may  know 
How  far  he  went  for  what  was  nothing  worth; 
So  I,  with  brush  in  hand,  and  palette  spread, 
With  colours  mixed  for  a  far  difl!erent  use. 
Paint  cards,  and  dolls,  and  every  idle  thing, 
That  Fancy  finds  in  her  excursive  flights. 

Come,  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace; 
Return,  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long! 
Metliinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west. 
With  matron  step  slow  moving,  while  the  Night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train !  one  hand  employed 
In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charged  for  man 
With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day: 
Not  sumptuously  adorned,  not  needing  aid. 
Like  homely-featured  Night,  of  clustering  gems ; 
A  star  or  two  just  twinkling  on  thy  brow, 
Suificcs  thee ;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  hers,  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  Qstentatbus  pageantry,  but  set 


With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  some, 
Resplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shah  find  thy  votary  calm, 
Or  make  me  so.    Composure  is  thy  gift: 
And,  whether  I  devote  thy  gentle  hoon 
To  books,  to  music,  or  the  poet's  toO ; 
To  weaving  nets  for  bird-alluring  firuh; 
Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reds. 
When  they  coounand  whom  man  was  bom  tc 

please 
I  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  wekxxne  itiD. 

Just  when  our  drawing-rooms  begin  to  blue 
With  lights,  by  clear  reflection  multiplied 
From  many  a  mirror,  in  which  he  of  Gath, 
Goliah,  might  have  seen  his  giant  bulk 
Whole  without  stooping,  towering  crest  and  iH, 
My  pleasures  too  begin.    But  me  perhaps 
The  glowing  hearth  may  satisfy  awhile 
With  faint  illumination,  that  uplifts 
The  shadows  to  the  ceiling,  there  by  fits 
Dancing  uncouthly  to  the  quivering  flame. 
Not  undelighted  is  an  hour  to  me 
So  spent  in  pariour  twilight :  such  a  gloom 
Suits  well  the  thoughtful  or  unthinking  mind, 
The  mind  contemplative,  with  some  new  theme 
Pregnant,  or  indisposed  alike  to  all. 
Laugh  ye,  who  boast  your  more  mercurial  powen, 
That  never  felt  a  stupor,  know  no  pause, 
Nor  need  one;  I  am  conscious,  and  confess 
Fearless,  a  soul  that  does  not  alwajrs  think. 
Me  oft  has  Fancy  ludicrous  and  wild 
Soothed  me  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  towen^ 
Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  expresMd 
In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 
I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  I  saw. 
Nor  less  amused  have  I  quiescent  watched 
The  spoty  films,  that  play  upon  the  bars 
Pendulous,  and  foreboding  in  the  view 
Of  supersritTon,  prophesying  still, 
Though  still  deceived,  some  stranger's  near  ajw 

proach, 
'Tis  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose 
In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought. 
And  sleeps,  and  is  refreshed.  Meanwhile  the  ftee 
Conceals  the  mood  lethai^  with  a  mask 
Of  deep  deliberation,  as  the  man 
Were  tasked  to  his  full  strength,  absorbed  and  k«L 
Thus  oft,  reclined  at  ease,  I  lose  an  hour 
At  evening,  till  at  length  the  freezing  blast. 
That  sweeps  the  bolted  shutter,  summons  home 
The  recollected  powers ;  and  snapping  shoit 
The  glassy  threads,  with  which  the  fancy 
Her  brittle  toils,  restores  me  to  myself 
How  calm  is  my  recess ;  and  how  the  frost, 
Raging  abroad,  and  the  rough  wind  endear 
The  silence  and  the  warmth  enjoyed  within  1 
I  saw  the  woods  and  fields  at  dose  of  day 
A  variegated  show ;  the  meadows  green, 
Though  faded ;  and  the  lands,  where  lately ' 
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The  golden  harvest,  of  a  mellow  brown, 
Upturned  so  lately  by  the  forceful  ihaie. 
I  saw  far  off  the  weedy  fallows  smile 
With  verdure  not  unprofitable,  grazed 
By  flocks,  fast  feeding ;  and  selecting  each 
His  favourite  herb ;  while  all  the  leafless  groves 
That  skirt  the  horizon,  wore  a  sable  hue, 
Scarce  noticed  in  the  kindred  dusk  of  eve. 
To-morrow  brings  a  change,  a  total  change ! 
Which  even  now,  though  silently  performed, 
And  slowly,  and  by  most  unfelt,  the  face 
Of  universal  naturo  undergoes. 
Fast  falls  a  fleecy  shower :  the  downy  flakes 
Descending,  and,  with  never-ceasing  lapse, 
Soflly  alighting  upon  all  below. 
Assimilate  all  objects.     Earth  receives 
Gladly  the  thickening  mantle ;  and  the  green 
And  tender  blade,  that  feared  the  chilling  blast, 
Escapes  unhurt  beneath  so  warm  a  veil. 

In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 
Finds  happiness  unblightcd,  or,  if  found, 
Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  side. 
It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  no  sin 
Againrt  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lots 
With  less  distinguished  than  ourselves ;  that  thus 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  moderate  ills. 
And  sympatliize  with  others  suffering  more. 
Ill  fares  the  traveller  now,  and  he  that  stalks 
In  ponderous  boots  beside  his  reeking  team. 
The  wain  goes  heavily,  impeded  soro 
By  congregated  loads  adhering  close 
To  the  clogged  wheels ;  and  in  its  sluggish  pace 
Noiseless  appears  a  moving  hill  of  snow. 
The  toihng  steeds  expand  the  nostril  wide, 
While  every  breath,  by  respiration  strong 
Forced  downward,  is  consolidated  soon 
Uix>n  their  jutting  chests.    He,  formed  to  bear 
The  pelting  bnmt  of  the  tempestuous  night. 
With  half-shut  eyes,  and  puckered  cheeks  and 

teeth 
Presented  bare  against  the  storm,  plods  on. 
One  hand  secures  his  hat,  save  when  with  both 
He  brandishes  his  pliant  length  of  whip, 
Resounding  ofl,  and  never  heard  in  vain. 
O  happy;  and  in  my  account  denied 
That  sensibility  of  pain,  with  which 
Refinement  is  endued,  thrice  happy  thou! 
Thy  frame,  robust  and  hardy,  feels  indeed 
The  piercing  cold,  but  feels  it  unimpaired. 
The  learned  finger  never  need  explore 
The  vigorous  pulse ;  and  the  unhealthful  east, 
That  breathes  the  spleen,  and  searches  every  bone 
Of  the  infirm,  is  wholesome  air  to  thee. 
Thy  days  roll  on  exempt  from  household  care ; 
Thy  wagon  is  thy  wifej  and  the  poor  beasts; 
That  drag  the  dull  companion  to  and  firo, 
Thine  helpless  charge,  dependent  on  thy  care. 
Ah  treat  them  kindly !  rude  as  thou  appear'st, 
Yet  show  that  thou  hast  merey  1  which  the  great, 


With  needless  hurry  whirled  from  place  to  placc^ 
Hmoane  as  they  would  seem,  not  always  show 
Poor,  yet  industrious,  modest,  quiet,  neat. 
Such  claim  compassion  in  a  night  like  this, 
And  have  a  friend  in  every  feeling  heart. 
Warmed,  while  it  lasts,  by  labour,  all  day  long 
They  brave  the  season,  and  yet  find  at  eve, 
111  clad  and  fed  but  sparely,  time  too  cool. 
The  frugal  housewife  trembles  when  she  lights 
Her  scanty  stock  of  brushwood,  blazing  dear. 
But  d>ing  soon,  like  aU  terrestrial  joys. 
The  few  small  embers  left  she  nurses  well ; 
And,  while  her  infant  race,  with  outspread  hanoi, 
And  crowded  knees  sit  cowering  o'er  the  sparks, 
Retires,  content  to  quake,  so  they  be  warmed. 
The  man  feels  least,  as  more  inured  than  she 
To  winter  and  the  current  in  his  veins 
More  briskly  moved  by  his  severer  toil ; 
Yet  he  too  finds  his  own  distress  in  theirs. 
The  taper  soon  extinguislied,  wliich  I  saw 
Dangled  along  at  the  cold  finger's  end 
Just  when  tlie  day  declined;  and  the  brown  loaf 
Lodged  on  the  shelf,  half  eaten  without  sauce 
Of  savoury  cheese,  or  butter,  costlier  still; 
Sleep  seems  their  only  refuge ;  for  alas ! 
Where  penury  is  felt  the  thought  is  chained. 
And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  few. 
With  all  tlus  thrift  they  thrive  not.    All  the  cave 
Ingenious  ]>arsimony  takes,  but  just 
Saves  the  small  inventory,  bed,  and  stool. 
Skillet,  and  old  carved  chest,  from  pubUc  sale. 
They  live,  and  live  without  extorted  alms 
From  grudging  hands ;  but  other  boast  have  none 
To  soothe  their  honest  pride,  that  scorns  to  beg, 
Nor  comfort  else,  but  in  their  mutual  love. 
I  ])raise  you  much,  ye  weak  and  patient  pair. 
For  ye  arc  worthy ;  choosing  rather  far 
A  dry  but  independent  crust,  hard  earned. 
And  eaten  with  a  sigh,  than  to  endure 
The  rugged  frowns  and  insolent  rebuffii 
Of  knaves  in  office,  partial  in  the  work 
Of  distribution ;  liberal  of  their  aid 
To  clamorous  Importunity  in  rags. 
But  ofttimes  deaf  to  suppliants,  who  would  blush 
To  wear  a  tattered  garb,  however  coarse. 
Whom  famine  can  not  reconcile  to  filth: 
These  ask  with  painful  shyness,  and,  refused 
Because  deserving,  silently  retire! 
But  be  ye  of  good  courage  >     Time  itself 
Shall  much  befHend  you.    Time  shall  give  in- 
crease. 
And  all  your  numerous  progeny,  well  trained 
But  helpless,  in  few  years  shall  find  their  hands, 
And  labour  too.    Mean- while  ye  shall  not  want 
What,  conscious  of  your  virtues,  we  can  spare, 
Nor  what  a  wealthier  than  ourselves  may  send. 
I  mean  the  man,  who,  when  the  distant  poor 
Need  help,  denies  them  nothing  but  his  nama 
But  poverty  with  most,  who  whimper  forth 
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Their  bng  complaints,  is  aelf-inflicted  wo; 
The  effect  of  lazbea  or  Bottish  waste. 
Now  goes  the  nightly  thief  prowling  ahroad 
For  plunder :  much  solicitous  how  best 
He  may  compensate  for  a  day  of  sloth 
By  works  of  darimess  and  nocturnal  wrong. 
Wo  to  the  gardener's  pale,  the  farmer's  hedge, 
Plashed  neatly,  and  secured  with  driven  stakes 
Deep  in  the  loamy  hank.    Uptom  by  strength, 
Resistless  in  so  bad  a  cause,  but  lame 
To  better  deeds,  he  bundles  up  the  spoil, 
An  ass's  burthen,  and,  when  laden  most 
And  heaviest,  light  of  foot  steals  fast  away. 
Nor  does  the  boarded  hovel  better  guard 
The  well-stacked  pile  of  liven  logs  and  roots. 
From  his  pernicious  force.    Nor  will  he  leave 
Unwrenched  the  door,  however  well  secured, 
Where  chanticleer  amidst  his  haram  sleeps 
In  unsuspecting  pomp.    Twitched  from  the  perch, 
He  gives  the  princely  bird,  with  all  his  wives, 
To  his  voracious  bag,  struggling  in  vain. 
And  loudly  wondering  at  the  sudden  change. 
Nor  this  to  feed  lus  own.    'Tweie  some  excuse, 
Did  pity  of  their  sufferings  warp  aside 
His  principle,  and  tempt  him  into  sin 
For  their  support,  so  destitute.    But  they 
Neglected  pine  at  home ;  themselves,  as  mora 
ElzpoKd  than  others,  with  less  scruple  made 
His  victims,  robbed  of  their  defenceless  all. 
Cruel  is  all  he  does.    'Tis  quenchless  thirst 
Of  ruinous  ebriety,  that  prompts 
His  eveiy  action,  and  imbrutes  the  man. 
0  for  a  law  to  noose  the  villain's  neck. 
Who  starves  his  own;  who  persecutes  the  blood 
He  gave  them  in  his  children's  veins,  and  hates 
And  wrongs  the  woman  he  has  sworn  to  lovel 
Pass  where  we  may,  through  city  or  through 
town. 
Village,  or  hamlet,  of  this  merry  land, 
Though  lean  and  beggared,  every  tvrentieth  pace 
Conducts  the  unguarded  nose  to  such  a  whiff 
Of  stale  debauch,  forth  issuing  from  the  styes 
That  law  has  licensed,  as  makes  temperance  reel. 
There  sit,  involved  and  lost  in  curling  clouds 
Of  Indian  fume,  and  guzzling  deep,  the  boor. 
The  lackey,  and  the  groom:  The  crafbman  there 
Takes  Lethean  leave  of  all  his  toil; 
Smith,  cobler,  joiner,  he  that  plies  the  shears. 
And  he  that  kneads  the  dough;  all  loud  alike, 
All  learned,  and  all  drunk !  the  fiddle  screams 
Plaintive  and  piteous,  as  it  wept  and  wailed 
Its  wasted  tones  and  harmony  unheard : 
Fierce  the  dispute  whate'er  the  theme ;  while  she. 
Fell  Discord,  arbitrcss  of  sucli  debate. 
Perched  on  the  signpost,  holds  with  even  hand 
Her  undecisive  scales.    In  this  she  la3rs 
A  weight  of  ignorance;  in  that,  of  pride: 
And  smiles  delighted  with  th'  eternal  poise 
Dire  is  the  frequent  curse,  and  its  twin  sound, 


The  cheek  distending  oath,  not  to  be  praised 

As  ornamental,  musical,  polite. 

Like  those,  which  modem  senators  empby. 

Whose  oath  is  rhetoric,  and  who  swear  for  fomel 

Behold  the  schools  in  which  plebeian  minds, 

Once  simple,  arc  initiated  in  arts 

Which  some  may  practise  with  pditer  grace. 

But  none  with  readier  skill ! — 'tis  here  they  learn 

The  road,  that  leads  from  competence  and  peace 

To  indigence  and  rapine;  till  at  last 

Society,  grown  weary  of  the  load. 

Shakes  her  encumbered  lap,  and  casts  them  out 

But  censure  profits  little:  vain  th'  attempt. 

To  advertise  in  verse  a  public  pest. 

That,  like  the  filth  with  which  the  peasant  feeds 

His  hungiy  acres,  stinks,  and  is  of  use. 

Th'  excise  is  fattened  with  the  rich  result 

Of  all  this  riot ;  and  ten  thousand  casks. 

For  ever  dribbling  out  their  base  contents. 

Touched  by  the  Midas  finger  of  the  state. 

Bleed  gold  for  ministers  to  sport  away. 

Drink,  and  be  mad  then;  'tis  your  country  bids! 

Gloriously  drunk  obey  th'  important  call! 

Her  cause  demands  th'  assistance  of  your  throats 

Ye  all  can  swallow,  and  she  asks  no  more. 

Would  I  had  fallen  upon  those  hapiner  dayi^ 
That  poets  celebrate;  those  golden  times. 
And  those  Arcadian  scenes  that  Maro  sings, 
And  Sidney,  warbler  of  poetic  prose. 
Nymphs  were  Dianas  then,  and  swains  had  heazti 
That  felt  their  virtues:  Innocence,  it  seems, 
From  courts  dismissed,  found  shelter  in  the  groves. 
The  footsteps  of  Simplicity,  impressed 
Upon  the  yielding  herbage,  (so  they  sing) 
Then  were  not  all  effaced:  then  speech  profane, 
And  manners  profligate,  were  rarely  found, 
Observed  as  prodigies,  and  soon  reclaimed. 
Vain  wish !  those  days  were  never:  airy  dreami 
Sat  for  the  picture:  and  the  poet's  hand. 
Imparting  substance  to  an  empty  shade. 
Imposed  a  gay  delirium  for  a  truth. 
Grant  it:  I  stiO  must  envy  them  an  age, 
That  &voured  such  a  dream;  in  days  like  ibttf 
Impossible,  when  virtue  is  so  scarce. 
That  to  suppose  a  scene  where  she  presides. 
Is  tramontane,  and  stumbles  all  belief 
No:  we  are  polished  now.     The  rural  lass 
Whom  once  her  virgin  modesty  and  grace. 
Her  artless  manners,  and  her  neat  attire. 
So  dignified,  that  she  was  hardly  less 
Than  the  fair  shepherdess  of  old  romance, 
Is  seen  no  more.    The  character  is  lost ! 
Her  head,  adorned  with  lappets  pinned  alofl, 
And  ribands  streaming  gay,  superbly  raised, 
And  magnified  beyond  all  human  size. 
Indebted  to  some  smart  wig- weaver's  hand 
For  more  than  half  the  tresses  it  sustains; 
Her  elbows  rufikd  and  her  tottering  fraow 
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in-propped  upon  French  heeb;  she  ua^^  he 

deemed 
(But  that  the  hasket  danglmg  on  her  arm 
Interprets  her  more  truly)  of  a  rank 
Too  proud  for  daiiy-work,  or  sale  of  eggs. 
Expect  her  Boon  with  fooihoj  at  her  heels, 
No  longer  blushing  for  her  awkward  load, 
Her  train  and  her  umbrella  aU  her  care! 

The  town  has  tinged  the  country;  and  the  state 
Appears  a  spot  upon  a  vestal's  robe, 
The  worse  for  what  it  soils.    The  fashion  runs 
Down  into  scenes  still  rural;  but,  alas. 
Scenes  rarely  graced  with  rural  manners  now! 
Time  was  when  in  the  pastoral  retreat 
Th'  unguarded  door  was  safe ;  men  did  not  watch 
T'  invade  another's  right,  or  guard  their  own. 
Then  sleep  was  undisturbed  by  fear,  unscared 
By  drunken  bowlings;  and  the  chilling  tale 
Of  midnight  murder  was  a  wonder  heard 
With  doubtful  credit,  told  to  frighten  babes. 
But  farewell  now  to  unsuspicious  nights, 
And  slumbers  unalarmed !    Now,  ere  you  sleep, 
See  that  your  polished  arms  be  primed  with  care, 
And  drop  the  nightbolt;  ruffians  are  abroad, 
And  the  first  larum  of  the  cock's  shrill  throat 
May  prove  a  trumpet,  summoning  your  ear 
To  horrid  sounds  of  hostile  feet  within. 
E'en  daylight  has  its  dangers;  and  the  walk 
Through  pathless  wastes  and  woods,  unconsdous 

once 
Of  other  tenants  than  rock)dious  birds, 
Or  harmless  flocks,  is  hazardous  and  bold. 
Lamented  change !  to  which  full  many  a  caose 
Inveterate,  hopeless  of  a  cure,  conspires. 
The  course  of  human  things  from  good  to  ill 
From  ill  to  worse,  is  fatal,  never  fails. 
Increase  of  power  begets  increase  of  wealth; 
Wealth  luxury,  and  luxury  excess; 
Excess  the  scrofulous  and  itchy  plague, 
That  seizes  first  the  opulent,  descends 
To  tne  next  rank  contagious,  and  in  time 
Taints  downward  all  the  graduated  scale 
Of  order,  from  the  chariot  to  the  plough. 
The  rich,  and  they  that  have  an  arm  to  check 
The  license  of  the  lowest  in  degree. 
Desert  their  office;  and  themselves,  intent 
On  pleasure,  haunt  the  captal,  and  thus 
To  all  the  violence  of  lawless  hands 
Resign  the  scenes  their  presence  might  protect 
Authority  herself  not  seldom  sleeps. 
Though  resident,  and  witness  of  the  wrong. 
The  plump  convivial  parson  often  bears 
The  magisterial  sword  in  vain,  and  lays 
His  reverence  and  his  worship  both  to  rest 
dn  the  ^ame  cushion  of  habitual  sloth. 
Perhaps  timidity  restrains  his  arm; 
When  he  should  strike  hetremUes,  and  sets  fiee, 
Himself  enslaved  by  terror  of  the  band, 
Th'  andadous  oomnct  whom  he  dares  not  bind. 


Perhaps,  though  by  profeaoon  ghostly  pure, 
He  too  may  have  his  vice,  and  sometimes  piote 
Less  dainty  than  becomes  his  grave  outside 
In  lucrative  concerns.    F.TJU-nitm  well 
His  milkwhite  hand;  the  palm  is  hardly  dean** 
But  here  and  there  an  ugly  smutch  appears. 
Fob!  'twas  a  bribe  that  left  it:  he  has  touched 
Corruption.    Whoso  seeks  an  audit  here 
Propitious,  pays  his  tribute,  game  or  fish, 
Wild  fowl  or  venison ;  and  his  errand  speeds. 

But  faster  for,  and  more  than  all  the  rest, 
A  noble  cause,  which  none,  who  bears  a  spaik 
Of  public  virtue,  ever  wished  removed, 
Works  the  deplored  and  mischievous  efiect 
'Tis  universal  soldiership  has  stabbed 
The  heart  of  merit  in  the  meaner  dass. 
Arms,  through  the  vanity  and  brainless  rage 
Of  those  that  bear  them,  in  whatever  cause, 
Seem  most  at  variance  with  all  moral  good. 
And  incompatible  with  serious  thought 
The  clown,  the  child  of  nature,  without  guile, 
Blest  with  an  infant's  ignorance,  of  all 
But  his  own  simple  pleasures;  now  and  then 
A  wrestling  match,  a  foot-race,  or  a  fair; 
Is  balloted,  and  trembles  at  the  news: 
Sheepish  he  doffs  his  hat,  and  mumbling  swean 
A  Bible  oath  to  be  whate'er  they  please. 
To  do  he  knows  not  what    The  task  performed, 
That  instant  he  becomes  the  sergeant's  care, 
His  pupil,  and  his  torment,  and  his  jest 
His  awkward  gait,  his  introverted  toes. 
Bent  knees,  round  shoulders,  and  dejected  looks, 
Procure  him  many  a  curse.    By  slow  degrees, 
Unapt  to  learn,  and  formed  of  stubborn  stuff. 
He  yet  by  slow  degrees  puts  off  himself 
Grows  consdous  of  a  change,  and  Ukcs  it  well ; 
He  stands  erect;  his  slouch  becomes  a  walk; 
He  steps  right  onward,  martial  in  his  air. 
His  form,  and  movement;  ib  as  smart  above 
As  meal  and  larded  locks  can  make  him;  wean 
His  hat,  or  his  plumed  helmet,  with  a  grace; 
And,  his  three  years  of  heroship  expired, 
Returns  indignant  to  the  slighted  plough. 
He  hates  the  field,  in  which  no  fife  or  drum 
Attends  him ;  drives  his  cattle  to  a  march ; 
And  sighs  for  the  smart  comrades  he  has  left 
'Twere  well  if  his  exterior  change  were  all — 
But  with  his  dumsy  port  the  wretch  has  lost 
His  ignorance  and  harmless  manners  too. 
To  swear,  to  game,  to  drink;  to  show  at  home 
By  lewdness,  idleness,  and  sabbath-breach. 
The  great  proficiency  he  made  abroad; 
T'  astonish  and  to  grieve  his  gazing  fiiends, 
To  break  some  maiden's  and  his  mother's  heaxt; 
To  be  a  pest  where  he  was  useful  once; 
Are  his  sole  aim,  and  aO  lus  glory,  now. 

Man  in  society  is  Uke  a  flower 
Blown  in  its  native  bed:  tis  there  alone 
His  facuhies,  expanded  in  full  bkxHu, 


\ 
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Shine  out;  there  only  reach  their  proper 
But  man,  aisaociated  and  leaded  with  man 
By  regal  warrant,  or  aelf-joined  by  bond 
For  interest  sake,  or  swarming  into  clans 
Beneath  one  head,  for  purposes  of  war. 
Like  flowers  selected  from  the  rest,  and  bound 
And  bundled  ck)se  to  fill  some  crowded  vase, 
Fades  rapidly,  and,  by  compression  marred, 
Contracts  defilement  not  to  be  endured. 
Hence  chartered  boroughs  are  such  public  plagues ; 
And  burghers,  men  immaculate  perhaps 
In  aO  their  private  functions,  once  combined, 
Become  a  loathsome  body,  only  fit 
For  dissolution,  hurtful  to  the  main. 
Hence  merchants,  unimpeachable  of  sin 
Against  the  charities  of  domestic  life, 
Incorporated,  seem  at  once  to  lose 
Their  nature;  and, disclaiming  all  regard 
For  mercy  and  the  common  rights  of  man, 
Build  factories  with  blood,  conducting  trade 
At  the  sword's  point,  and  dying  the  white  robe 
Of  innocent  commercial  Ju^cc  red. 
Hence  too  the  field  of  glory,  as  the  world 
Misdeems  it,  dazzled  by  its  bright  array. 
With  all  its  majesty  of  thundering  pomp, 
Enchanting  music  and  immortal  wreaths, 
Is  but  a  school,  where  thoughtlessness  is  taught 
On  principle,  where  foppery  atones 
For  folly,  gallantry  for  every  vice. 

But  slighted  as  it  is,  and  by  the  great 
Abandoned,  and,  which  still  I  more  regret, 
Injfected  with  the  manners  and  the  modes 
It  knew  not  once,  the  country  wins  me  still. 
I  never  framed  a  wish,  or  formed  a  plan. 
That  flattered  me  with  hopes  of  earthly  btiss, 
But  there  I  liud  the  scene.    There  early  strayed 
My  fancy,  ere  yet  liberty  of  choice 
Had  found  me,  or  the  hope  of  being  firee. 
My  very  dreams  were  rural;  rural  too 
The  fir^bom  eflforts  of  my  youthful  muse. 
Sportive  and  jingling  her  poetic  bells, 
Eire  yet  her  ear  was  mistress  of  their  powers. 
No  bard  could  please  me  but  whose  lyre  was 

tuned 
To  Nature's  praises.    Heroes  and  their  feats 
Fatigued  me,  never  weary  of  the  pipe 
Of  Tityrus,  assembling,  as  he  sang. 
The  rustic  throng  beneath  Mb  favourite  beech. 
Then  Milton  had  indeed  a  poet's  charms : 
New  to  my  taste  his  Paradise  surpassed 
I'he  struggling  efforts  of  my  boyish  tongue 
To  speak  its  excellence.    I  danced  for  joy. 
I  marvelled  much,  that,  at  so  ripe  an  age 
As  twice  sf*vcn  years,  his  beauties  had  then  first 
Engaged  inv  wonder ;  and  admiring  still, 
And  still  admirmg,  with  rv^grct  supposed 
The  joy  half  lost,  because  not  sooner  found. 
There  too  enamoured  of  the  life  I  loved, 
Pathetic  in  its  praise,  in  its  pursuit 


Determined,  and  possessing  it  at  Ust 
With  transports,  such  as  &vourcd  bvers  feel, 
I  studied,  prized,  and  wished  that  I  had  known 
Ingenious  Cowley !  and,  though  now  reclaimed 
By  modem  lights  from  an  Erroneous  taste, 
I  can  not  but  lament  thy  splendid  wit 
Entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of  the  schools. 
I  still  revere  thee,  courtly  though  retired ! 
Though  stretched  at  ease  in  Chertsey's  tSlaA 

bowers, 
Not  unempbyed;  and  finding  rich  amends 
For  a  lost  worid  in  solitude  and  verse. 
'Tis  bom  with  all :  the  bve  of  Nature's  works 
Is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  man 
Infused  at  the  creation  of  the  kind. 
And,  though  th'  Almighty  Maker  has  throughool 
Discriminated  each  from  each,  by  strokes 
And  touches  of  his  hand,  with  so  much  ait 
Diversified,  that  two  were  never  found 
Twins  at  all  points — ^yet  this  obtains  in  all. 
That  all  discern  a  beauty  in  his  works, 
And  all  can  taste  them:  minds  that  have  beec 

formed 
And  tutored  with  a  relish  more  exact, 
But  none  without  some  relish,  none  unmoved. 
It  is  a  flame,  that  dies  not  even  there. 
Where  nothing  feeds  it :  neither  business,  crowd% 
Nor  habits  of  luxurious  city  life. 
Whatever  else  they  smother  of  troe  worth 
In  human  bosoms,  quench  it  or  abate. 
The  villas  with  which  London  stands  begirt, 
Like  a  swarth  Indian,  with  his  belt  of  beads^ 
Prove  it.    A  breath  of  unadulteratc  air, 
The  glimpse  of  a  green  pasture,  how  they  cheer 
The  citizen,  and  brace  his  languid  firame  I 
E'en  in  the  stifling  bosom  of  the  town, 
A  garden,  in  which  nothing  thrives,  has  charmi 
That  soothe  the  rich  possessor ;  much  consoled, 
That  here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  mournful  min^ 
Of  nightshade,  or  valerian,  grace  the  well 
He  cultivates.    These  serve  him  with  a  hint, 
That  nature  lives ;  that  nght-refincshing  green 
Is  still  the  livery  she  delights  to  wear, 
Though  sickly  samples  of  th'  exuberant  whole 
What  are  the  casements  lined  with  creeping  heiiii 
The  prouder  sashes  fronted  with  a  range 
Of  orange,  myrtle,  or  the  fragrant  weed. 
The  Frenchman's  darling  1*  are  they  not  all  prooft 
That  man,  inunured  in  cities,  still  retains 
His  inborn  inextinguishable  thirst 
Of  rural  scenes,  compensating  his  loss 
By  supplemental  shifts,  the  best  he  may  1 
The  most  unfurnished  with  the  means  of  lii^ 
And  they,  that  never  pass  their  brick-wall  boond^ 
To  range  the  fields,  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air, 
Yet  feel  the  burning  instinct :  over  head 
Suspend  their  crazy  boxes,  planted  thick 
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And  watered  duly.     There  the  pitcher  ftftnds 
A  fragment,  and  the  spoatlen  tearpot  there ; 
Sad  witneraea  how  close-pent  man  regrets 
The  coontry,  with  what  ardour  he  contrives 
A  peep  at  Nature,  when  he  can  no  more. 


Hail,  therefore,  patroness  of  health  and 
And  contemplation,  heart  consoling  jojs. 
And  harmless^  pleasures,  in  the  thronged  ahode 
Of  multitudes  unknown ;  hail,  rural  life  t 
Address  himself  who  will  to  the  pursuit 
Of  honours,  or  emolument,  or  feme ; 
I  shall  not  add  myself  to  such  a  chase. 
Thwart  his  attempts,  or  envy  his  success. 


Some  must  be  great.    Qtetd.  offices  will  have 

Great  talents.    And  Grod  gives  to  every  man 

The  virtue,  temper,  understanding,  taste, 

That  lifts  him  into  life,  and  lets  him  fell 

Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to'filL 

To  the  deliverer  of  an  injured  land 

He  gives  a  tongue  t*  enlarge  upon,  a  heart 

To  feel,  and  courage  to  redress  her  wrongs; 

To  monarchs  dignity ;  to  judges  sense ; 

To  artists  ingenuity  and  skill ; 

To  me,  an  unambitious  mind,  content 

In  the  low  vale  of  life,  that  eariy  felt 

A  wish  fer  ease  and  leisure,  and  ere  k>ng 

Found  here  that  leisure,  and  that  ease  I  wished. 


Efit  En^. 
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THE  WINTER  MORNING  WALK. 


ARGUMENT. 

A  fiwly  morning.— The  foddering  of  caule.— The  woodman  and  his  dog.— The  poultry.— Whunaical  eflects  of  fnat  st  a 
'Waterfall— The  empren  of  RusBia'a  nalace  of  ice. — Amueements  of  monarclis.- War,  one  of  them. — Wan^  whence.— 
And  whence  monarchy.- The  evitoor  it- EnglWi  and  French  loyalty  conlraated.- The  Baiitil^  and  a  prianner  (hei«.— U> 
beny  the  chief  recommendation  of  this  country.— Modem  patriotism  queetionable,  and  why.— The  peririiable  nature  of  ths 
beat  human  institutiona.— Spiritual  liberty  not  periahable.— The  slavish  state  of  man  by  nature.— Deliver  him,  Deist.  If  you 
cajL— -Graoe  must  do  it— The  respective  merits  of  jpatriocs  and  martyrs  stated.— Their  different  treatmieaL—IiBppy  ueeoDni 
of  the  man  whom  grace  malces  free.— His  relirii  oi  the  works  of  God.— Address  to  the  Creator. 


*Tis  morning ;  and  the  sun,  with  ruddy  orb 
Ascending,  fires  th'  horizon ;  while  the  clouds, 
That  crowd  away  before  the  driving  wind, 
More  ardent  as  the  disk  emerges  more, 
Resemble  most  some  city  in  a  blaze. 
Seen  through  the  leafless  wood.    His  slanting  ray 
Slides  ineffectual  down  the  snowy  vale. 
And,  tinging  all  with  his  own  rosy  huo. 
From  every  herb  and  every  spiry  blade 
Stretches  a  length  of  shadow  o'er  the  field. 
Mine,  ^indling  into  longitude  immense, 
In  spite  of  gravity,  and  sage  remark 
That  I  myself  am  but  a  fleeting  shade. 
Provokes  me  to  a  smile.    With  eye  askance 
I  view  the  muscular  proportioned  limb 
Transformed  to  a  lean  shank.    The  shapelen  pair, 
As  they  designed  to  mock  me,  at  my  side 
Take  step  for  step;  and,  as  I  near  approach 
The  cottage,  walk  ak>ng  the  plastered  wall, 
Preposterous  sight  1  the  legs  without  the  man. 
The  verdure  of  the  plain  lies  buried  deep 
Beneath  the  dazzling  deluge ;  and  the  bents, 
And  coarser  grass,  upq)earing  o'er  the  rest, 
Of  late  unsightly  and  unseen,  now  shine 
Con^Mcuoua,  and  in  bright  apparel  clad, 
And,  fledged  with  icy  feathers,  not  supeib. 
The  cattle  mourn  in  comers,  where  the  fence 
Screens  them,  and  seem  half  petrified  to  sleep 
In  anrecnmbeDt  ladiiesi.    There  they  wait 


Their  wonted  fodder ;  not  like  hungering  man, 
Fretful  if  unsupplied ;  but  silent,  meek. 
And  patient  of  the  slow  paced  swain's  delay. 
He  firom  the  stack  carves  out  th'  accustomed  load, 
Deep-plimging,  and  again  deep-plunging  oft. 
His  broad  keen  knife  into  the  solid  mass ; 
Smooth  as  a  wall  the  upright  remnant  stands, 
With  such  undeviating  and  even  £nce 
He  severs  it  away :  no  needless  care. 
Lest  storms  should  overset  the  leaning  pile 
Deciduous,  or  its  own  unbalanced  weight 
Forth  goes  the  woodman,  leaving  unconcerned 
The  cheerful  haunts  of  man ;  to  wield  the  axe. 
And  drive  the  wedge,  in  yonder  forest  drear, 
From  mom  to  eve  his  solitary  task. 
Shaggy,  and  lean,  and  shrewd,  with  pointed  ears. 
And  tail  cropped  short,  half  lurcher  and  half  cur 
His  dog  attends  him.    Close  behind  his  heel 
Now  creeps  he  sbw;  and  now,  with  many  a  frisk 
Wide-scampering,  snatches  up  the  drifted  snow 
With  ivory  teeth,  or  pfoughs  it  with  his  snout ; 
Then  shakes  his  powdered  coat,  and  barks  for  joy. 
Heedless  of  aO  his  pranks,  the  sturdy  churi 
Moves  right  toward  the  mark ;  nor  stops  for  aught 
But  now  and  then  with  pressure  of  his  thumb 
T'  adjust  the  firagrant  charge  of  a  short  tube, 
That  fumes  beneath  his  nose ;  the  trailing  cloud 
Streams  far  behind  him,  scenting  aO  the  air. 
Now  finom  the  roots,  or  firam  the  neighbouring  pain. 
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Where,  diligent  to  catch  the  finit  faint  gleam 
Of  smiling  day,  they  gonip'd  nde  by  aide. 
Come  trooping  at  the  housewife's  well-known  call 
The  feathered  tribes  domestic    Half  on  wing, 
And  half  on  foot,  they  brush  the  fleecy  flood. 
Conscious  and  fearful  of  too  deep  a  plunge. 
The  sparrows  peep,  and  quit  the  sheltering  eaves, 
To  seize  the  fair  occasion ;  well  they  eye 
The  scattered  grain,  and  thievishly  resolved 
T'  escape  th'  impending  famine,  often  scared 
As  oft  return,  a  pert  voracious  kind. 
Clean  riddance  quickly  made,  one  only  care 
Remains  to  each,  the  search  of  sunny  nook. 
Or  shed  impervious  to  the  blast.    Rengned 
To  sad  necessity,  the  cock  foregoes 
His  wonted  strut ;  and  wading  at  their  head 
With  well-considered  steps,  seems  to  resent 
His  altered  gait  and  statelincas  retrenched. 
How  find  the  myriads,  that  in  summer  cheer 
The  hills  and  valleys  with  their  ceaseless  songs, 
Due  sustenance,  or  where  subsist  they  now  1 
Earth  yields  them  nought :  th'  imprisoned  worm  is 

safe 
Beneath  the  frozen  clod ;  all  seeds  of  herbs 
lAe  covered  close ;  and  berry-bearing  thorns, 
That  feed  the  thrush,  (whatever  some  suppose) 
Afiford  the  smaller  minstrels  no  supply. 
The  bng  protracted  rigour  of  the  year 
Thins  all  their  numerous  flocks.    In  chinlu  and 

holes 
Ten  thousand  seek  an  unmolested  end, 
As  instinct  prompts ;  self-buried  ere  they  die. 
The  very  rooks  and  daws  forsake  the  fields. 
Where  neither  grub,  nor  root,  nor  earth-nut,  now 
Repays  their  labour  more  *,  and  perehed  aloft 
By  the  wayside,  or  stalking  in  the  path. 
Xican  pemdonerB  upon  the  traveller's  track, 
Pick  up  their  nauseous  dole,  though  sweet  to  them, 
Of  voided  pulse  or  half-digested  grain. 
The  streams  are  lost  amid  the  splendid  blank, 
O'erwhchning  all  distinction.    On  the  flood. 
Indurated  and  fixed,  the  snowy  weight 
Lies  undissolved ;  while  silently  beneath. 
And  unperceived,  the  current  steals  away. 
Not  so  where,  scornful  of  a  check,  it  leaps 
The  mill-dam,  dashes  on  the  restless  wheel, 
And  wantons  in  the  pebbly  gulf  below: 
Ko  frost  can  bind  it  there ;  its  utmost  force 
Can  but  arrest  the  light  and  smoky  mist. 
That  in  its  fall  the  liquid  sheet  throws  wide. 
And  see  where  it  has  hung  the  embroidered  banks 
With  forms  so  various,  that  no  powers  of  art. 
The  pencil  or  the  pen,  may  trace  the  scene ! 
Here  glittering  turrets  rise,  upbearing  high 
(Fantastic  misarrangement !)  on  the  roof 
Large  growth  of  what  may  seem  the  sparkling 

trees 
And  shrubs  of  fairy  land.    The  crystal  drops. 
That  trickk  down  the  Uranchcs,  &st  congealed, 


Shoot  into  pillars  of  pellucid  length, 

And  prop  the  pile  they  but  adorned  before. 

Here  grotto  within  grotto  safe  defies 

The  sunbeam ;  there,  embossed  and  finCted  wild, 

The  growing  wonder  takes  a  thousand  shapei 

Capricious,  in  which  fancy  seeks  in  vain 

The  likeness  of  some  object  seen  before. 

Thus  Nature  works  as  if  to  mock  at  Art, 

And  in  defiance  of  her  rival  powers ; 

By  these  fortuitous  and  random  strokes 

Performing  such  inimitable  feats. 

As  she  with  all  her  rules  can  never  reach. 

Less  worthy  of  applause,  though  more  admiwyf^ 

Because  a  novelty,  the  work  (^  man, 

Imperial  mistress  of  the  fur-clad  Russ, 

Thy  most  magnificent  and  mighty  freak, 

The  wonder  of  the  North.     No  forest  fell. 

When  thou  wouldst  build;  no  quarry  sent  hk 

stores 
T'  enrich  thy  walls :  but  thou  didst  hew  the  flood% 
And  make  thy  marble  of  the  glassy  wave. 
In  such  a  palace  Aristaius  found 
Cyrene,  when  he  bore  the  plaintiff  tale 
Of  his  lost  bees  to  her  maternal  ear ; 
In  such  a  palace  Poetry  might  place 
The  armory  of  Winter ;  where  his  troops, 
The  gloomy  clouds,  find  weapons,  arrowy 
Skin-pierdng  volley,  blossom-bruising  hail. 
And  snow,  that  often  blinds  the  traveller's 
And  wraps  him  in  an  unexpected  tomb. 
Silently  as  a  dream  the  fabric  rose ; 
No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there : 
Ice  upon  ice,  the  well-adjusted  parts 
Were  soon  conjoined,  nor  other  cement  asked 
Than  water  interfused  to  make  them  one. 
Lamps  gracefully  disposed,  and  of  all  hues, 
Illumined  every  side :  a  watery  light 
Gleamed  through  the  clear   transparency,  that 

seemed 
Another  moon  new  risen,  or  meteor  fallen 
From  Heaven  to  Earth,  of  lambent  flame  uemm. 
So  stood  the  brittle  prodigy ;  though  smooth 
And  slippery  the  materials,  yet  frost-bound 
Firm  as  a  rock.    Nor  wanted  aught  within, 
That  royal  residence  might  well  befit. 
For  grandeur  or  for  use.    Long  wavy  wreaths 
Of  flowers  that  feared  no  enemy  but  warmth. 
Blushed  on  the  pannels.  Mirror  needed  none 
Where  all  was  vitreous ;  but  in  order  doe 
Convivial  table  and  commodious  seat 
(What  seemed  at  least  commodious  seat) 

there; 
Sofa,  and  couch,  and  high-built  throne  august 
The  same  lubricity  was  found  in  alL 
And  all  was  moist  to  the  warm  touch ;  a 
Of  evanescent  glory,  once  a  stream, 
And  soon  to  slide  into  a  stream  again. 
Alas!  'twas  but  a  mortifying  stroke 
Of  undeserved  seventy  Uiat  glanced 
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(Made  by  *  monarch)  on  bes  own  estate, 

On  huioan  grandeur  and  the  couitaof  kinga. 

'T  was  tiannent  in  its  nature,  ui  in  show 

'T was  durable;  as  worthless  as  it  seemed 

Intrinnically  precious;  to  the  fiiot 

Treacherous  and  false;  it  smiled,  and  it  was 

cold. 
Great  princes  have  great  playthings.    Some 

have  play«d 
At  hewing  mountains  into  men,  and  some 
At  building  human  wonders  mountain  high. 
Some  have  amused  the  dull,  sad  years  of  life, 
(Life  spent  in  indolence,  and  therefore  sad) 
With  schemes  of  monumental  fame;  and  sought 
By  pyramids  and  mausolean  pomp, 
Short-lived  themselves,!'  inmiortalize  their  bones. 
Some  seek  diversion  in  the  tented  field. 
And  make  the  sorrows  of  mankind  their  sport 
'But  war's  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjects 

wise. 
Kings  would  not  play  at    ^^ations  would  do  well 
T'  extort  their  truncheons  from  the  puny  hands 
Of  heroes,  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds 
Are  gratified  with  mischief;  and  who  spoil, 
Because  men  suffer  it,  their  toy  the  world. 

When  Babel  was  confounded,  and  the  great 
Confederacy  of  projectors  wild  and  vain 
Was  split  into  diversity  of  tongues. 
Then,  as  a  shepherd  separates  his  flock. 
These  to  the  upland,  to  the  valley  those, 
God  drave  asunder,  and  assigned  their  lot 
To  all  the  nations.    Ample  was  the  boon 
He  gave  them,  in  his  distribution  fair 
And  equal;  and  he  bade  them  dwell  in  peace. 
Peace  was  awhile  their  care:  they  ploughed  and 

sowed. 
And  reaped  their  plenty  without  grudge  or  strife. 
But  violence  can  never  longer  sleep. 
Than  human  passions  please.    In  every  heart 
Are  sown  the  sparks,  that  kindle  fiery  war: 
Occasion  needs  but  fan  them,  and  they  blaze. 
Cain  had  already  shed  a  brother's  blood: 
The  deluge  washed  it  out;  but  left  unquendied 
The  seeds  of  murder  in  the  l^east  of  man. 
Soon  by  a  righteous  judgment  in  the  line 
Of  his  descending  progeny  was  found 
The  first  artificer  of  death;  the  shrewd 
Contriver,  who  first  sweated  at  the  foige. 
And  forced  the  blunt  and  yet  unbloodied  steel 
To  a  keen  edge,  and  made  it  bright  for  war. 
Him  Tubal  named,  the  Vulcan  of  old  tunes, 
The  sword  and  fakhion  their  inventor  claim; 
And  the  first  smidi  was  the  fini  murderer's  son. 
His  art  survived  the  waters;  and  ere  long, 
YThen  man  was  multiplied  axvl  spread  abroad 
In  tribes  and  clans,  and  had  begun  to  call 
7hese  meadows,  and  that  range  of  hills  his  own, 
The  tasted  sweets  of  property  begat  j 

Deoxeofmoie,  and  industry  in  some,  I 
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T'  improve  and  cultivate  tbeb  just  demesne, 

Made  others  covet  what  they  saw  so  fair. 

Thus  war  began  on  earth:  these  fought  fiir  spoil, 

And  those  in  self-defence.    Savage  at  first 

Tha  onset,  and  irregular.    At  length 

One  eminent  above  the  rest  for  strength. 

For  stratagem,  for  courage,  or  for  all. 

Was  chosen  leader;  him  they  served  in  war. 

And  him  in  peace,  for  sake  of  warlike  deeds 

Reverenced  no  less.    Who  could  with  him  oum- 

parol 
Or  who  so  worthy  to  contrd  themselves, 
As  he,  whose  prowess  had  subdued  their  foesl 
Thus  war,  affording  field  for  the  display 
Of  virtue,  made  one  chief,  whom  times  of  peace, 
Which  have  their  exigencies  too,  and  call 
For  skill  in  government,  at  length  made  king. 
King  was  a  name  too  proud  for  man  to  wear 
With  modesty  and  meekness;  and  the  crown, 
So  dazzling  in  their  eyes,  who  set  it  on. 
Was  sure  t'  intoxicate  the  brows  it  bound. 
It  is  the  abject  property  of  most. 
That,  being  parcel  of  Uie  common  mass. 
And  destitute  of  means  to  raise  themselves. 
They  sink,  and  settle  lower  than  they  need. 
They  know  not  what  it  is  to  feel  within 
A  comprehensive  faculty,  that  grasps 
Grreat  purposes  with  ease,  that  turns  and  widdi^ 
Almost  without  an  efibit,  plans  too  vast 
For  their  conception,  which  they  can  not  move. 
Conacbus  of  impotence  they  soon  grow  drunk 
With  gazing,  when  they  see  an  able  man 
Step  forth  to  notice:  and,  besotted  thus, 
Build  him  a  pedestal,  and  say,  "  Stand  there^ 
And  be  our  admiration  and  our  pndse." 
They  roll  themselves  before  him  in  the  dust, 
Then  most  deserving,  in  their  own  account, 
When  most  extravagant  in  his  applause. 
As  if  exalting  him  they  raised  themselves. 
Thus  by  degrees,  self-cheated  of  their  sound 
And  sober  judgment,  that  he  is  but  man, 
They  demi-deify  and  fume  him  so, 
That  in  due  season  he  forgets  it  toa 
Inflated  and  astrut  with  self-  conceit, 
He  gulps  the  windy  diet;  and  ere  long, 
Adopting  their  mistake,  profoundly  thinks 
The  world  was  made  in  vain,  if  not  for  him. 
Thenceforth  they  are  his  cattle;  dmdges,bom 
To  bear  his  burthens,  drawing  in  his  gears. 
And  sweating  in  his  service,  his  caprice 
Becomes  the  soul  that  animates  them  all. 
He  deems  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand,  lives. 
Spent  in  the  purchase  of  renown  for  him, 
An  easy  reckoning;  and  they  think  the  same. 
Thus  kings  were  first  invented,  and  thus  lungt 
Were  burmsbed  into  heroes^  and  became 
The  arUten  of  this  terraqueous  swamp ; 
Storks  among  firogs,  that  have  but  czoaksd  MOd 

died. 
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Strange,  that  such  folly,  as  lifts  bloated  man 
To  eminence  fit  only  for  a  god, 
Should  ever  drivel  out  of  human  lips, 
E*en  in  the  cradled  weakness  of  the  world! 
Still  stranger  much,  that  when  at  length  man- 
kind 
Had  reached  the  sinewy  firmness  of  their  youth, 
And  could  discriminate  and  argue  well 
On  subjects  more  mysterious,  they  were  yet 
Babes  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  should  fear 
And  quake  before  the  gods  themselves  had  made; 
But  above  measure  strange,  that  neither  proof 
Of  sad  experience,  nor  example  set 
By  some,  whose  patriot  virtue  has  prevailed, 
Can  even  now,  when  they  are  grown  mature 
In  wisdom,  and  with  philosophic  deeds 
Familiar,  serve  t'  emancipate  the  rest! 
Such  dupes  are  men  to  custom,  and  so  prone 
To  reverence  what  is  ancient,  and  can  plead 
A  course  of  long  observance  for  its  use, 
That  even  servitude,  the  worst  of  ills, 
Because  delivered  down  from  sire  to  son, 
Is  kept  and  guarded  as  a  sacred  thing. 
But  is  it  fit,  or  can  it  bear  the  shock 
Of  ratioitol  discussion,  that  a  man, 
Compounded  and  made  up  like  other  men 
Of  elements  tumultuous,  in  whom  lust 
And  folly  in  as  ample  measure  meet, 
As  in  the  bosoms  fk  the  slaves  he  rules. 
Should  be  a  despot  absolute,  and  boast 
Himself  the  uiily  freeman  of  his  land  ? 
Should,  when  he  pleases,  and  on  whom  he  will, 
Wage  war,  with  any  or  with  no  pretence 
Of  provocation  given,  or  wrong  sustained, 
And  force  the  beggarly  last  doit  by  means 
That  his  ovm  humour  dictates,  fiom  the  clutch 
Of  Poverty,  that  thus  he  may  procure 
His  thousands,  weary  of  penurious  life, 
A  splencfid  opportunity  to  diet 
Say  ye,  who  (with  less  prudence  than  of  old 
Jotham  ascribed  to  his  assembling  trees 
In  politic  convention)  put  your  trust 
I'  th'  shadow  of  a  bramble,  and  reclined 
In  fiuided  peace  beneath  his  dangerous  branch, 
Rejoice  in  him;  and  celebrate  h'ls  sway. 
Where  find  ye  passive  fortitude!  Whence  springs 
Your  self-denying  zeal,  that  holds  it  good, 
To  stroke  the  prickly  grievance,  and  to  hang 
His  thorns  with  streamers  of  continual  praise? 
We  too  are  firiends  to  loyalty.    We  love 
The  king,  who  loves  the  law,  respects  his  bounds 
And  reigns  content  within  them:  him  we  serve 
Freely  and  with  delight,  who  leaves  us  free: 
But  recollecting  still,  that  he  is  man, 
We  tnnt  him  not  too  far.    King  though  he  be. 
And  king  in  England  too,  he  may  be  weak, 
And  vain  enough  to  be  ambitious  still; 
May  excreiae  amiss  his  proper  powers, 
Or  omrct  more  than  freemen  choose  to  grant: 


Beyond  that  mark  is  treason.    He  is  oan, 
T'  administer,  to  guard,  t'  adorn  the  stale, 
But  not  to  warp  or  change  it.    We  are  hk, 
To  serve  him  nobly  in  the  common  came, 
True  to  the  death,  but  not  to  be  his  slaves. 
Mark  now  the  difiference,  ye  that  boast  jour  loim 
Of  kings,  between  your  loyalty  and  ours. 
We  love  the  man,  the  paltry  pageant  you: 
We  the  chief  patron  of  the  commonwealth, 
You  the  regardless  author  of  its  woes: 
We  for  the  sake  of  liberty  a  king. 
You  chains  and  bondage  for  a  tyraot's  sakei 
Our  love  is  principle,  and  has  its  root 
In  reason,  is  judicious,  manly,  free; 
Yours,  a  blind  instinct,  crouches  to  the  rod, 
And  licks  the  foot  that  treads  it  in  the  dust 
Were  kingship  as  true  treasure  as  it  seems, 
Sterling  and  worthy  of  a  wise  man's  wish, 
I  would  not  be  a  king  to  be  bdoved 
Causeless,  and  daubed  with  undisceming  praise, 
Where  love  is  mere  attachment  to  the  thruie. 
Not  to  the  man,  who  fills  it  as  he  ought 

Whose  freedom  is  by  sufferance,  and  at  will 
Of  a  superior,  he  is  never  free. 
Who  lives,  and  is  not  weary  of  a  life 
Exposed  to  manacles,  deserves  them  welL 
The  state,  that  strives  for  Uberty,  though  failed. 
And  forced  t'  abandon  what  she  bravely  soughl, 
Deserves  at  least  applause  for  her  attempt 
And  pity  for  her  loss.    But  that's  a  cause 
Not  often  unsuccessful :  power  usurped 
Is  weakness  when  opiKWcd;  conscious  of  wmig, 
'Tis  pusillanimous  and  prone  to  flight 
But  slaves,  that  once  conceive  the  glowing  thongbt 
Of  freedom,  in  that  hope  itself  possess 
All  that  the  contest  calls  for;  spirit,  stiength, 
The  scorn  of  danger,  and  united  hearts; 
The  surest  presage  of  the  good  they  seek.^ 

Then  shame  to  manhood,  and  opprobrious  mnit 
To  France  than  all  her  losses  and  defeats, 
Old  or  of  later  date,  by  sea  or  land, 
Her  house  of  bondage,  worse  than  that  of  okl 
Which  God  avenged  on  Pharaoh — the  BaatiU& 
Ye  horrid  towers,  the  abode  of  broken  hearts; 
Ye  dungeons  and  ye  cages  of  despair, 
That  monarchs  have  supplied  from  age  to  age 
With  music,  such  as  suits  their  sovereign  aan, 
The  sighs  and  groans  of  miserable  men! 
There's  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not  leaf 
To  hear  that  ye  were  fallen  at  last;  to  know 
That  e'en  our  enemies,  so  oft  employed 
In  forging  chains  for  us,  themselves  were  fime. 
For  he,  who  values  Liberty,  confines 
His  zeal  for  her  predominance  within 
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No  narrow  bounds;  her  cause  engages  him 
Wherever  pleaded.    'Tis  the  cause  of  man. 
There  dwell  the  most  forlorn  of  human  kind, 
Immured  though  unaccused,  condemned  untried, 
Cruelly  spared,  and  hopeless  of  escape. 
There,  like  the  visionary  emblem  seen 
By  him  of  Babylon,  life  stands  a  stump. 
And,  filleted  about  with  hoops  of  brass. 
Still  lives,  though  all  his  pleasant  boughs  are  gone 
To  count  the  hour-bell  and  expect  no  change; 
And  ever  as  the  suUen  sound  is  heard, 
Still  to  reflect,  that,  though  a  joyless  note 
To  him,  whose  moments  all  have  one  dull  pace, 
Ten  thousand  rovers  in  the  world  at  large 
Account  it  music;  that  it  summons  some 
To  theatre,  or  jocund  feast  or  ball; 
The  wearied  hireling  finds  it  a  release 
From  labour;  and  the  lover,  who  has  chid 
Its  long  delay,  feels  every  welcome  stroke 
Upon  his  heart-strings,  trembling  with  delight — 
To  fly  for  refuge  from  distracting  thought 
To  such  amusements  as  ingenious  wo 
Contrives,  hard-shifting,  and  without  her  tools— 
To  read  engraven  on  the  mouldy  walls, 
In  staggering  types,  his  predecessor's  tale, 
A  sad  memorial,  and  subjoin  his  own — 
To  turn  purveyor  to  an  overgorged 
And  bloated  spider,  till  the  pampered  peat 
Is  made  familiar,  watches  his  approach, 
Comes  at  his  coll,  and  serves  him  for  a  friend-— 
To  wear  out  time  in  numbering  to  and  fro 
The  studs,  that  thick  emboss  his  iron  door; 
Then  downward  and  then  upward,  then  aslant 
And  then  alternate ;  with  a  sickly  hope 
By  dint  of  change  to  give  his  tasteless  task 
Some  relish ;  till  the  sum,  exactly  found 
In  all  directions,  he  begins  again — 
^  Oh  comfortless  existence !  heouned  around 
With  woes,  which  who  that  sufiera  would  not 

kneel 
And  beg  for  exile,  or  the  pangs  of  death  1 
That  man  should  thus  encroach  on  fellow-man, 
Abridge  him  of  his  just  and  native  rights, 
Eradicate  him,  tear  him  from  his  hold 
Upon  the  endearments  of  dumestic  life 
And  social,  nip  his  fruitfulness  and  use. 
And  doom  him  for  perhaps  a  heedless  word 
To  barrenness,  and  solitude,  and  tears. 
Moves  indignation,  makes  the  name  of  king 
(Of  king  whom  such  prerogative  can  please) 
As  dreadful  as  the  Manichean  god : 
Adored  through  fear,  strong  only  to  destroy. 

'Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume ; 
And  we  are  weeds  Without  it.    All  constraint, 
Except  what  wisdom  lays,  on  evil  men. 
Is  evil :  hurts  the  faculties,  impedes 
Their  progress  in  the  road  of  sdenoe,  blindi 
The  eycMghtof  fMsoovny;  and  bqpets, 


In  those  that  suflfer  it,  a  sordid  mind, 

Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 

To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noUe  form. 

Thee  therefore  still,  blame-worthy  as  thou  art, 

With  all  thy  loss  of  empire,  and  though  aqoeoed 

By  public  exigence,  till  annual  food 

Falto  for  the  craving  hunger  of  the  state. 

Thee  I  account  still  happy,  and  the  chief 

Among  the  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free ; 

My  native  nook  of  earth  1  Thy  clime  is  rude. 

Replete  with  vapours,  and  disposes  much 

AD  hearts  to  sadness,  and  none  more  than  mine : 

Thine  unadulterate  manners  are  less  soft 

And  plausible  than  social  life  requires. 

And  thou  hast  need  of  discipline  and  ait, 

To  give  thee  what  politer  France  receives 

From  nature's  bounty — that  humane  address 

And  sweetness,  without  which  no  pleasure  it 

In  converse,  either  starved  by  cdd  reserve. 

Or  flushed  with  fierce  dispute,  a  senseless  brawL 

Yet  being  free  I  love  thee :  for  the  sake 

Of  that  one  feature  can  be  well  content. 

Disgraced  as  thou  hast  been,  poor  as  thou  art. 

To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beside. 

But,  once  enslaved,  farewell  1  I  could  endure 

Chains  no  where  patiently;  and  chains  at  home, 

Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  alL 

Then  what  were  left  of  roughness  in  the  grain 

Of  British  natures,  wanting  its  excuse 

That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  disgust 

And  shock  me.    I  should  then  with  double  pain 

Feel  all  the  rigour  of  thy  fickle  clime ; 

And  if  I  must  bewail  the  blessing  k)rt. 

For  which  our  Hampdens  and  our  Sidneys  bled, 

I  would  at  least  bewail  it  under  skies 

Milder,  among  a  people  less  austere ; 

In  scenes,  which,  having  never  known  me  firee, 

Would  not  reproach  me  with  the  Ums  I  felt 

Do  I  forebode  impossiUe  events. 

And  tremble  at  vain  dreams  1  Heaven  grant  I  mty ! 

But  th'  age  of  virtuous  politics  is  past. 

And  we  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pretence. 

Patriots  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere. 

And  we  too  wise  to  trust  them.    He  that  takes 

Deep  in  his  soft  credulity  the  stamp 

Designed  by  loud  dedaimers  on  the  part 

Of  liberty,  themselves  the  slaves  of  lust. 

Incurs  derision  for  his  easy  fidth. 

And  lack  of  knowledge,  and  with  cause  enough: 

For  when  was  public  virtue  to  be  found 

Where  private  was  not  1    Can  he  love  the  whob 

Who  loves  no  part  1    He  be  a  nation's  firiend, 

Who  is  in  truth  the  friend  of  no  man  therel 

Can  he  be  strenuous  in  his  country's  cause, 

Who  slighu  the  charities,  for  whose  dear  sake 

Thatcountry,  if  at  aO,  must  be  bekvedl 

'Tis  therefore  sober  and  good  men  are  sad 
For  England's  glory,  seeing  it  wax  pale 
And  sickly,  while  her  champions  wear  tlnv  hen* 
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So  loose  to  private  duty,  that  no  brain, 
Healthful  and  undisturbed  by  factious  fumes, 
Can  dream  them  trusty  to  the  general  weal. 
Such  were  not  they  of  old,  whose  tempered  blades 
Dispersed  the  shackles  of  usurped  control. 
And  hewed  them  link  from  link ;  then  Albion's  sons 
Were  sons  indeed :  they  felt  a  filial  heart 
Beat  high  within  them  at  a  mother's  wrongs ; 
And,  shining  audi  in  lus  domestic  sphere, 
Shone  brighter  still,  once  called  to  public  view. 
'Tis  therefore  many,  whose  sequestered  lot 
Forbids  their  interference,  looking  on, 
Anticipate  perforce  some  dire  event; 
And,  seeing  the  old  castle  of  the  state. 
That  promised  once  more  firmness,  so  assailed, 
That  all  its  tempest-beaten  turrets  shake, 
Stand  motionless  expectants  of  its  fall. 
All  has  iU  date  below ;  the  fatal  hour 
Was  registered  in  heaven  ere  time  began. 
We  turn  to  dust,  and  all  our  mightiest  works 
Die  too :  the  deep  foundations  that  we  lay. 
Time  ploughs  them  up,  and  net  a  trace  remains. 
We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock: 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood ; 
And  in  the  dust,  sifted  and  searched  in  vain, 
The  undiscoverable  secret  sleeps. 

But  there  is  yet  a  liberty,  unsung 
By  poets,  and  by  senators  unpraised. 
Which  monarchs  can  not  grant,  nor  all  the  powers 
Of  earth  and  hell  confederate  take  away : 
A  tiberty,  which  persecution,  fraud. 
Oppression,  prisons,  have  no  power  to  bind ; 
Which  whoso  tastes  can  be  enslaved  no  more. 
Tb  liberty  of  heart  derived  fifom  Heaven, 
Bought  with  hi»  blood,  who  gave  it  to  mankind, 
And  sealed  with  the  same  token.    It  is  held 
By  charter,  and  that  charter  sanctioned  sure 
By  th'  unimpeachable  and  awful  oath 
And  promise  of  a  God.    His  other  gifts 
All  bear  the  royal  stamp,  that  speaks  them  his, 
And  are  august;  but  this  transcends  them  alL 
His  other  works,  the  viable  display 
Of  all  creating  energy  and  might. 
Are  grand,  no  doubt,  and  worthy  of  the  word, 
That  finding  an  interminable  space 
Unoccupied,  has  filled  the  void  so  well, 
And  maide  so  sparkling  what  was  dark  before. 
But  these  are  not  his  gloxy.    Man,  'Us  true, 
Smit  with  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  scene. 
Might  weU  suppose  th'  artificer  divine 
Meant  it  eternal,  had  he  not  himself 
Pronounced  it  transient,  glorious  as  it  is. 
And  stUl  designing  a  more  glorious  far, 
Doomed  it  as  insufficient  for  his  pnusc. 
These  therefore  da  occasional,  and  pass; 
Formed  for  the  confutation  of  the  foc^. 
Whose  lying  heart  disputes  against  a  God ; 
'rhat  office  served,  they  must  be  swept  away. 
Notto  thi»  labours  of  his  love;  they  shine 


In  other  heavens  than  these  that  we  behold, 
And  fade  not.    There  is  Paradise  that  feai^ 
No  forfeiture,  and  of  its  firuits  he  sendf 
Large  prelibation  oft  to  saints  below. 
Of  these  the  first  in  order,  and  the  pled|^« 
And  confident  assurance  of  the  rest, 
Is  liberty;  a  flight  into  his  arms. 
Ere  yet  morality's  fine  threads  give  way, 
A  clear  escape  from  tyrannizing  lust. 
And  full  immunity  from  penal  wo. 

Chains  are  the  portion  of  revolted  man. 
Stripes  and  a  dungeon;  and  his  body  servw 
The  triple  purpose.    In  that  sickly,  foul, 
Opprobrious  residence  he  finds  them  all 
Propcnse  lus  heart  to  idols,  he  is  held 
In  silly  dotage  on  created  tlungs. 
Careless  of  their  Creator.    And  that  low 
And  sordid  gravitation  of  his*  powers 
To  a  vile  clod  so  draws  him,  with  such  tam 
Resistless  firom  the  centre  he  should  seek. 
That  he  at  last  forgets  it.    All  his  hopes 
Tend  downward;  his  ambition  is  tonnk, 
To  reach  a  depth  profounder  still,  and  still 
Profounder,  in  the  fathomless  abyss 
Of  folly,  plunging  in  pursuit  of  death 
But  ere  he  gain  the  comfortless  reposn 
He  seeks,  and  acquiescence  of  his  soul 
In  Heaven-renouncing  exile,  he  endures — 
What  docs  he  not,  from  lusts  opposed  in  vain. 
And  self-reproaching  conscience  1  He  foreseen 
The  fatal  issue  to  his  health,  fiune,  peace. 
Fortune  and  dignity ;  the  loss  of  all 
That  can  ennoble  man,  and  make  frail  life, 
Short  as  it  is,  supportable.    Still  worse, 
Far  worse  than  oil  the  plagues,  with  which  faii 

sins 
Infect  his  happiest  moments,  he  forebodes 
Ages  of  hopeless  miseiy.    Future  death, 
And  death  still  future.    Not  a  hasty  stroke. 
Like  that  which  sends  him  to  the  dusty  grave; 
But  unrepealable  enduring  death. 
Scripture  is  still  a  trumpet  to  his  fears ; 
What  none  can  prove  a  forgery  may  be  true ; 
What  none  but  bad  men  virish  exploded  must 
That  scruple  checks  turn.    Riot  is  not  loud 
Nor  dnmk  enough  to  drown  it.    In  the  midst 
Of  laughter  lus  compunctions  are  sincere; 
And  he  abhors  the  jest  by  which  he  shines. 
Remorse  begets  reform.    His  master  lust 
Falls  first  before  his  resolute  rebuke. 
And  seems  dethroned  and  vanquished. 

ensues. 
But  spurious  and  short-lived ;  the  puny  child 
Of  self-congratulating  Pride,  be^t 
On  fiuided  Innocence.    Again  he  falls, 
And  fights  again ;  but  finds  his  best  essay 
A  presage  ominious,  portending  still 
Its  own  dishonour  by  a  worse  relapse. 
Tin  Nature,  unavaifing  Nature,  foiled 
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So  oft,  and  wearied  in  the  vain  attempt, 
Scoffs  at  her  own  perfonnance.   Reason  now 
Takes  part  with  appetite,  and  pleads  the  cause 
Perversely,  which  of  late  she  so  condemned; 
With  shallow  shifts  and  old  devices,  worn 
And  tattered  in  the  service  of  debauch, 
Covering  his  shame  from  his  oftcnded  sight 
Hath  Gbd  indeed  given  appetites  to  man, 
And  stored  the  earth  so  plcnteoosly  with  means, 
To  gratify  the  hunger  of  his  wish ; 
"  And  doth  he  reprobate,  and  will  he  damn 
The  use  of  his  own  bounty  1  making  first 
So  frail  a  kind,  and  then  enacting  laws 
So  strict,  that  less  than  perfect  must  despair  1  • 
Falsehood!  which  whoso  but  suspects  of  truth 
Dishonours  God,  and  makes  a  slave  of  man. 
Do  they  themselves,  who  undertake  for  hire 
The  teacher's  office,  and  dispense  at  large 
Their  weekly  dole  of  edifying  strains. 
Attend  to  their  own  music  1  have  they  faith 
In  what  with  such  sdemnity  of  tone 
And  gesture  they  propound  to  our  belief  1 
Nay — conduct  hath  the  loudest  tongue.     The 

voice 
[s  but  an  instrument,  on  which  the  priest 
May  play  what  tune  he  pleases.     In  the  deed, 
The  unequivocal,  authentic  deed, 
"We  find  sound  argument,  we  read  the  heart." 
Such  reasonings  (if  that  name  must  needs  be- 
long 
T'  excuses  in  which  reason  has  no  part) 
Serve  to  compose  a  spirit  well  inclined 
To  live  on  terms  of  amity  with  vice, 
And  sin  without  disturbance.     Often  urged 
(As  often  as  libidinous  discourse 
Exhausted,  he  resorts  to  solemn  themes 
Of  theological  and  grave  import) 
They  gain  at  last  his  unreserved  assent; 
Till,  hardened  his  heart's  temper  in  the  forge 
Of  lust,  and  the  anvil  of  despair, 
He  slights   the  strokes  of  conscience.    Nothing 

moves. 
Or  nothing  much,  his  constancy  in  ill ; 
Vain  tampering  has  but  fostered  his  disease ; 
'TIS  desperate,  and  he  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death. 
Haste,  now,  philosopher,  and  set  him  free. 
Charm  the  deaf  serpent  wisely.    Make  him  hear 
Of  rectitude  and  fitness,  moral  truth 
How  lovely,  and  the  moral  sense  how  sure, 
Consulted  and  obeyed,  to  guide  his  steps 
Directly  to  the  Jirat  and  only  fair. 
Spare  not  in  such  a  cause.     Spend  all  the  powers 
Of  rant  and  rhapsody  in  virtue's  praise : 
Be  most  sublimely  good,  verbosely  grand, 
And  with  po^c  trappings  grace  thy  prose, 
Till  It  unmantle  all  the  pride  of  verse. — 
Ah,  tinkling  cymbal,  and  high-sounding  brass, 
Smitten  in  vain !  such  music  can  not  charm 
The  eclipse,  that  intercepts  truth's  heavenly  betm, 
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And  chills  and  darkens  a  wide-wandering  soul. 
The  Hill  tmall  voice  is  wanted.    He  must  speakj 
Whose  word  leaps  forth  at  once  to  its  effect ; 
Who  calls  for  things  that  are  not,  and  they  come 

Grace  makes  the  slave  a  freeman.  'Tis  a  change, 
That  turns  to  ridicule  the  turgid  speech 
And  stately  tone  of  moralists,  who  boast. 
As  if,  like  him  of  fabulous  renown. 
They  had  indeed  ability  to  smooth 
The  shag  of  savage  nature,  and  were  each 
An  Orpheus,  and  omnipotent  in  song : 
But  tnoisformation  of  apostate  man 
From  fool  to  wise,  from  earthly  to  divine, 
Is  work  for  him  that  made  him.    He  alone. 
And  he  by  means  in  philosophic  eyes 
Trivial  and  worthy  of  disdain,  achieves 
The  wonder ;  humanizing  what  is  brute 
In  the  lost  kind,  extracting  fifom  the  lips 
Of  asps  their  venom,  overpowering  strength 
By  weakness,  and  hostility  by  love. 

Patriots  have  toiled,  and  in  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly ;  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve, 
Receive  proud  recompense.    We  give  in  charge 
Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.    Th'  historic  muse, 
Proud  of  the  treasure,  marches  with  it  down 
To  latest  times ;  and  Sculpture,  in  her  turn. 
Gives  bond  in  stone  and  ever-during  brass 
To  guard  them,  and  t'  immortalize  her  trust ; 
But  fairer  wreaths  are  due,  though  never  paid, 
To  those,  who,  posted  at  the  shrine  of  Truth, 
Have  fallen  in  her  defence.    A  patriot's  blood, 
Well  spent  in  such  a  strife,  may  earn  indeed. 
And  for  a  time  ensure,  to  his  loved  land 
The  sweets  of  liberty  and  equal  laws ; 
But  martyrs  struggle  for  a  brighter  prize, 
And  win  it  with  more  pain.    Their  blood  is  shed 
In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim. 
Our  claim  to  feed  upon  immortal  truth. 
To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinely  free. 
To  soar,  and  to  anticipate  the  skies. 
Yet  few  remember  them.    They  lived  unknown, 
Till  persecution  dragged  them  into  fame, 
And  chased  them  up  to  Heaven.    Their  ashes  flew 
— No  marble  tells  us  whither.    With  their  nams 
No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song : 
And  history,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes. 
Is  cold  on  this.    She  execrates  indeed 
The  tjnranny  that  doomed  them  to  the  fire. 
But  gives  the  glorious  sufferers  little  praise.* 

He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  "free, 
And  aU  are  slaves  besides.    There's  not  a  chain, 
That  hellish  foes,  confederate  for  his  harm. 
Can  wind  around  him,  but  he  casts  it  off 
With  as  much  ease  as  Samson  his  green  withs 
He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  nature,  and  though  poor  perhaps,  compared 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  sight, 
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Calls  the  delightful  scenery  all  his  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his, 
And  the  resplendent  rivers,  his  t'  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired. 
Can  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye, 
And  smiling  say — "My  father  made  them  all  I" 
Are  they  not  his  by  a  peculiar  right, 
And  by  an  emphasis  of  interest  his, 
Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy, 
Whose  heart  with  praise,  and  whose  exalted  mind 
With  worthy  thoughts  of  that  unwearied  love, 
That  planned,  and  built,  and  still  upholds,  a  world 
So  clothed  with  beauty  for  rebellious  man  1 
Yes — ^ye  may  fill  your  gamers,  ye  that  reap 
The  loaded  soil,  and  ye  may  waste  much  good 
In  senseless  riot ;  but  ye  will  not  find 
In  feast,  or  in  the  chase,  in  song  or  dance, 
A  liberty  like  his,  who  unimpeachcd 
Of  usurpation,  and  to  no  man's  wrong, 
Appropriates  nature  as  his  Father  s  work, 
And  has  a  richer  use  of  yours  than  you. 
He  is  indeed  a  freeman.     Free  by  birth ; 
Of  no  mean  city ;  planned  or  ere  the  hills 
Were  built,  the  fountains  ojx'ned,  or  the  sea 
With  all  his  roaring  multitude  of  waves. 
BUs  freedom  is  the  same  in  every  state ; 
And  no  condition  of  this  changeful  life. 
So  manifold  in  cares,  whose  every  day 
Brings  its  own  evil  with  it,  makes  it  less : 
For  he  has  wings,  that  neither  sickness,  pain, 
Nor  penury,  can  cripple  or  confine. 
No  nook  so  narrow  but  he  spreads  them  there 
With  ease'  and  is  at  large.     Th'  oppressor  holds 
His  body  bound,  but  knows  not  what  a  range 
His  spirit  takes  unconscious  of  a  chain ; 
And  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt, 
Whom  God  delights  in,  and  in  whom  he  dwells. 
Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  if  thou  wouldst  taste 
His  works.    Admitted  once  to  Ids  embrace. 
Thou  shalt  perceive  that  thou  wast  blind  before ; 
Thine  eye  shall  bo  instructed ;  and  thine  heart 
Made  pure  shall  relish,  with  divine  delight, 
Till  then  unfelt,  what  hands  divine  have  wrought. 
Brutes  graze  the  mountain  top,  with  faces  prone. 
And  eyes  intent  upon  the  scanty  herb 
It  yields  them ;  or,  recumbent  on  its  brow, 
Ruminate  heedless  of  the  scene  outspread 
Beneath,  beyond,  and  stretching  far  away 
From  inland  regions  to  the  distant  main. 
Man  views  it  and  admires ;  but  rests  content 
With  what  he  views.     The  landscape  has  his 

praise. 
But  not  its  Author.    Unconcerned  who  formed 
The  paradise  he  sees,  he  finds  it  such, 
And  such  well-pleased  to  find  it,  asks  no  more. 
Not  so  the  mind,  that  has  been  touched  from 

Heaven. 
And  in  the  school  of  sacred  wisdom  taught 


To  read  his  wonders,  in  whose  thought  the  world, 

Fair  as  it  is,  existed  ere  it  was. 

Not  for  his  own  sake  merely,  but  for  his 

Much  more,  who  fashioned  it,  he  gives  it  praise; 

Praise  that  from  Earth  resulting,  as  it  ought 

To  earth's  acknowledged  Sovereign,  finds  at  onoe 

Its  only  just  proprietor  in  Him. 

The  soul  that  sees  liim,  or  receives  sublimed 

New  faculties,  or  learns  at  least  t'  employ 

More  worthily  the  powers  she  owned  before. 

Discerns  in  all  things  what,  with  stupid  gaie 

Of  ignorance,  till  then  she  overlooked 

A  ray  of  heavenly  light,  gilding  all  forms 

Terrestrial  in  the  vast  and  the  minute; 

The  imambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God. 

"Who  gives  it8  lustre  to  an  insect's  wing. 

And  wheels  hL»  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds. 

Much  conversant  with  Heaven,  she  often  holds 

With  those  fair  ministers  of  light  to  man. 

That  fill  the  skies  nightly  with  silent  pomp. 

Sweet  conference.     Inquires  what  strains  were 

they 
With  which  Heaven  rang,  when  every  star  in 

haste 
To  gratulate  the  new-created  earth. 
Sent  forth  a  voice,  and  all  the  sons  of  Grod 
Shouted  for  joy. — "  Tell  me,  ye  shining  hosts, 
That  navigate  a  sea  that  knows  no  storms, 
Beneath  a  vault  unsulUed  with  a  cloud. 
If  from  your  elevation,  whence  ye  view 
Distinctly  scenes  invisible  to  man, 
And  systems  of  whose  birth  no  tidings  yet 
Have  reached  this  nether  world,  ye  spy  a  race 
Favoured  as  ours ;  transgressors  from  the  womb, 
And  hasting  to  a  grave,  yet  doomed  to  rise. 
And  to  possess  a  brighter  heaven  than  yours  1 
As  one,  who,  long  detained  on  foreign  shores. 
Pants  to  return,  and  when  he  sees  afar 
His  country's  weather-bleached  and  battered  rocki 
From  the  green  wave  emerging,  darts  an  eye 
Radiant  with  joy  towards  the  happy  land; 
So  I  with  animated  hopes  behold. 
And  many  an  aching  wish,  your  beamy  fires, 
That  show  like  beacons  in  the  blue  aby», 
Ordained  to  guide  th'  embodied  spirit  home 
From  toilsome  life  to  never-ending  rest. 
Love  kindles  as  I  gaze.    I  feel  desires 
That  give  assurance  of  their  own  success. 
And  that,  infused  from  Heaven,  must  thither 

tend." 
So  reads  he  nature,  whom  the  lamp  of  truth 
Illuminates.    Thy  lamp,  mysterious  Word! 
Which  whoso  sees  no  longer  wanders  lost. 
With  intellects  bemazed  in  endless  doubt. 
But  runs  the  road  of  wisdom.    Thou  hast  built, 
With  means  that  were  not  till  by  thee  employed, 
Worlds  that  had  never  lieen,  hadst  thou  in  strength 
Been  less,  or  less  benevolent  than  strong. 
They  are  thy  witnesses,  who  speak  thy  power 
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oodneM  infinite,  but  speak  in  ean 

Imw  not,  or  receive  not  their  report. 

I  thy  creatures  testify  of  thee, 

loa  proclaim  thyself.     Theirs  is  indeed 

hing  voice;  but  'tis  the  pndse  of  thine, 

irhom  it  teaches  it  makes  prompt  to  learn, 

rith  the  boon  gives  talents  for  its  use. 

Km  art  heard,  imaginations  vain 

»  the  heart,  and  fiibles  false  as  hell; 

iemed  oracular,  lure  down  to  death 

iiinformed  and  heedless  souls  of  men. 

ive  to  chance,  blind  chance,  ourselves  as 

ind, 

loiy  of  thy  work  which  yet  appears 

:  and  unimpeachable  of  blame, 

Dging  human  scrutiny,  and  proved 

ikilful  most  when  most  severely  judged. 

mce  is  not;  or  is  not  where  thou  reign'st: 

rovidence  forbids  that  fickle  power 

fw  she  be,  that  works  but  to  confound) 

:  her  wild  vagaries  with  thy  laws. 

m  we  dote,  refusing  wliile  we  can 

:tion,  and  inventing  to  ourselves 

nich  as  guilt  makes  welcome;  gods  that 

egard  our  follies,  or  that  sit 

d  spectators  of  this  bustling  stage. 

re  reject,  unable  to  abide 


Thy  purity,  till  pure  as  thou  ait  pure. 

Made  such  by  thee,  we  love  thee  for  thy  cause, 

For  which  we  shunned  and  hated  thee  beibre. 

Then  we  are  free.    Then  Uberty,  like  day, 

Breaks  on  the  soul,  and  by  a  flash  firom  Heaven 

Fires  all  the  faculties  with  glorious  joy. 

A  voice  is  heard,  that  mortal  ears  hear  not. 

Till  thou  hast  touched  them;  'tis  the  voice  of 

song, 
A  loud  hosanna  sent  from  all  thy  works, 
Which  he  that  hears  it  with  a  shout  repeats, 
And  adds  his  rapture  to  the  general  praise. 
In  that  blest  moment  Nature,  throwing  wide 
Her  veil  opaque,  discloses  with  a  sniilc 
The  author  of  her  beauties,  who,  retired 
Behind  his  own  creation,  works  unseen 
By  the  impuro,  and  hears  his  power  denied. 
Thou  art  the  source  and  centre  of  all  minds, 
Their  only  point  of  rest,  eternal  Word ! 
From  thee  departing  they  are  lost,  and  rove 
At  random  without  honour,  hope,  or  peace. 
From  thee  is  all  that  soothes  the  life  of  man. 
His  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad  success. 
His  strength  to  suffer,  and  his  will  to  serve. 
But  O  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good. 
Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyself  the  crown! 
Give  what  thou  canst,  without  thee  we  arc  poor, 
And  with  thee  rich,  take  what  thou  wilt  away. 
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ARGUMENT. 

t  a  distance.— Their  effect— A  fine  noon  In  winter.- A  sheltered  walk.— Meditation  better  than  booka— Our  1am\- 
,th  the  coum  of  nature  makes  it  appear  loas  wonderful  than  it  is.— The  traasformatlon  iliat  spring  efTecta  in  aahnib- 
ciibed.— A  mistake  concerning  the  course  of  nature  corrected. — God  mrii mains  it  bv  an  imremitted  act.— Ths 
Dnts  fiishlonable  at  this  hour  of  the  day  reproved— Animals  happy,  a  delightful  si^ht. — Origin  of  cruelty  to  animala 
.  is  a  grent  crime  proved  from  Scripture.  That  proof  illustrated  by  a  tale.— A  line  drawn  between  the  lawful  and 
doRruclion  of  them.— Their  good  and  useful  properties  insisted  on.— Apol«^  for  the  encomiums  bestowed  by  ths 
1  animalfl.— Instances  of  man's  extravagant  praise  of  man.— The  groans  of  the  creation  shall  have  an  end.— ^A  view 
the  lesioiatinn  of  all  things.— An  invocation  and  an  invitation  of  bhn,  who  shall  bring  it  to  paaa— The  retired  nun 
d  from  the  charge  of  uselesBnesB.— Conclusion. 


EtE  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds; 
I  the  mind  is  pitched  the  ear  is  pleased 
Mlting  airs  of  martial,  hrisk  or  grave; 
herd  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
led  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies. 
>ft  the  music  of  those  village  bells, 
at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
noe  sweet,  now  dying  all  away, 
saling  loud  again,  and  louder  still 
nd  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on ! 
■j^  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 
Memory  slept.    Wherever  I  have  heard 
red  mdody,  the  scene  recurs, 


And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. 
Such  comprehensive  views  the  spirit  takes, 
That  in  a  few  short  moments  I  retrace 
'(As  in  a  map  the  voyager  his  course) 
The  windings  of  my  way  through  many  years. 
Short  as  in  retrospect  the  journey  seems, 
It  seemed  not  always  short ;  the  rugged  path, 
And  prospect  oft  so  dreary  and  forlorn, 
Moved  many  a  sigh  at  its  disheartening  length. 
Yet  feeling  present  evils,  while  the  past 
Faintly  impress  the  mind,  or  not  at  all, 
How  readily  we  wish  time  spent  revdied. 
That  we  might  try  the  ground  again  wheie  qoop 
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(Through  inexperience,  as  we  now  peroeiTe) 
We  miseed  that  happiness  we  might  have  ibaiid ! 
Some  friend  is  gone,  perhaps  his  son's  best  firiend, 
A  father,  whose  authority,  in  show 
When  most  severe  and  mustering  all  its  iane, 
Was  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love; 
Whose  fiivour,  like  the  clouds  of  spring,  migfat 

lower. 
And  utter  now  and  then  an  awful  voice, 
But  had  a  blessing  in  its  darkest  firown. 
Threatening  at  once  and  nourishing  the  plant 
We  loved,  but  not  enough,  the  gentle  hand 
That  reared  us.    At  a  thoughtless  age,  allured 
By  every  gilded  folly,  we  renounced 
His  sheltering  side,  and  wilfully  forewent 
That  converse,  which  we  now  in  vain  regret 
How  gladly  would  the  man  recall  to  life 
The  boy's  neglected  ure !  a  mother  too. 
That  softer  friend,  perhaps  more  gladly  stiO, 
Might  he  demand  them  at  the  gates  of  death. 
Sorrow  has,  since  they  went,  subdued  and  tamed 
The  playful  humour;  he  could  now  endure, 
(Himself  grown  sober  in  the  vale  of  tears) 
And  feel  a  parent's  presence  no  restraint. 
But  not  to  understand  a  treasure's  worth. 
Till  time  has  stolen  away  the  slighted  good, 
Is  cause  of  half  the  poverty  we  feel, 
And  makes  the  worid  the  wilderness  it  is. 
The  few  that  pray  at  all  pray  oft  amiss. 
And  seeking  grace  t'  improve  the  prize  they  hold, 
Would  urge  a  wiser  suit  than  asking  more. 

The  night  was  winter  in  its  roughest  mood; 
The  morning  sharp  and  clear.    But  now  at  noon 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills, 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast. 
The  season  smiles,  resigning  all  its  rage. 
And  has  the  warmth  of  May.    The  vault  is  blue 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  below. 
Again  the  harmony  comes  o'er  the  vale ; 
And  through  the  trees  I  view  th'  embattled  tower. 
Whence  all  the  music.    I  again  perceive 
The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafled  strains, 
And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 
The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and  dms. 
Whose  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade. 
The  roof,  though  moveable  through  all  its  length 
As  the  wind  ^ways  it,  has  yet  well  sufficed, 
And,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
Tlie  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 
No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  thought. 
The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender  notes,   and  more  than  half  sup- 
pressed; 
Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 
From  spray  to  spay,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 
From  many  a  twig  the  pendant  drops  of  ice, 
That  tinkle  in  the  withered  leaves  below. 
Stillnets,  aooompanied  with  sounds  so  soft, 


Charms  more  than  silenoe.    Meditation  here 
May  think  down  hours  to  moments.    Hero  tiM 

heart 
May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head, 
And  learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books. 
Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  ficom  being  one, 
Have  ofhimes  no  connexion.    Knowledge  dweUf 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisdom  bnildfy 
Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  pbee^ 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  t'  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  mudli ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 
Books  are  not  seldom  tahsmans  and  speUs, 
By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits 
Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthralled. 
Some  to  the  ftscination  of  a  name 
Surrender  judgment,  hoodwinked.  Some  the  style 
Infatuates,  and  through  Ubyiinths  and  wilds 
Of  error  leads  them,  by  a  tune  entranced. 
While  sloth  seduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 
The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought, 
And  swallowing  therefore  without  pause  or  dboioei 
The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  alL 
But  trees  and  rivulets,  whose  rapid  oourw 
Defies  the  check  of  winter,  haunts  of  deer, 
And  sheep-walks  populous  with  bleadng  lambsi 
And  lanes  in  which  the  primrose  ere  her  time 
Peeps  through  the  moss,  that  clothes  the  hawthoni 

root. 
Deceive  no  student.    Wisdom  there,  and  truth, 
Not  shy,  as  in  the  world,  and  to  be  won 
By  slow  solicitation,  seize  at  once 
The  roving  thought,  and  fix  it  on  themsdves. 
What  prodigies  can  power  divine  perform 
More  grand  than  it  produces  year  by  year, 
And  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man? 
Familiar  with  the  efifea  we  slight  the  cause, 
And  in  the  constancy  of  nature's  course, 
The  regular  return  of  genial  months, 
And  renovation  of  a  huied  world. 
See  nought  to  wonder  at  Should  Gk)d  again, 
As  once  in  Gibeon,  interrupt  the  race 
Of  the  undeviating  and  punctual  sun. 
How  would  the  wurld  admire !  but  speaks  it  km 
An  agency  divine,  to  make  him  know 
His  moment  when  to  sink  and  when  to  rise. 
Age  after  age,  than  to  arrest  his  course  1 
All  we  behold  is  miracle;  but  seen 
So  duly,  all  is  miracle  in  vain. 
Where  now  the  vital  energy  that  moved, 
While  summer  was,  the  pure  and  subtle  lymph 
Through  the  imperceptible  meandering  veins 
Of  leaf  and  flower  1  It  sleeps;  and  th' icy  toaeh 
Of  unprolific  winter  has  impressed 
A  cold  stagnation  on  th'  intestine  tide. 
But  let  the  months  go  round,  a  few  shoartmotttbi^ 
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And  «U  iliaU  be  leatoraL    ThflM  naked  ahooU, 
Barren  ts  Uncee,  among  which  the  wind 
Makes  wintrj  muaic,  sighing  as  it  goes, 
Shall  put  their  graceful  Ibliage  on  again, 
And  more  aspiring,  and  with  ampler  spread, 
Shall  boast  new  charms,  and  mora  than  they  ha?e 

kMt. 
Then  each  in  its  peculiar  honours  clad, 
Shall  publish  even  to  the  distant  eye 
Its  family  and  tribe.    Laburnum,  rich 
In  streaming  gold  ;  syringa,  hroiy  pure ; 
The  scentless  and  the  scented  rose ;  this  red 
And  of  an  humbler  growth,  the  other*  tall, 
And  throwing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom 
Of  neighbouring  cypress,  or  more  sable  yew, 
Her  silver  globes,  light  as  the  foamy  surf 
That  the  wind  severs  from  the  broken  wave 
The  lilac,  various  in  array,  now  white, 
Now  sanguine,  and  her  beauteous  head  now  set 
With  purple  spikes  pyramidal,  as  if 
Studious  of  ornament,  yet  unresolved 
Which  hue  she  most  approved,  she  chose  them  all ; 
Copious  of  flowers  the  woodbine,  pale  and  wan 
But  well  compensating  her  sickly  looks 
With  never-cloying  odours,  early  and  late ; 
Hypericum  all  bloom,  so  thick  a  swarm 
Of  flowers  like  flics  clothing  her  slender  rods. 
That  scarce  a  leaf  appears;  mezereon  too. 
Though  leafless,  well-attired,  and  thick  beset 
With  blushing  wreaths,  investing  every  spray, 
Altheawith  the  purple  eye;  the  broom. 
Yellow  and  bright,  as  bullion  unalloyed. 
Her  bkissoms;  and  luxuriant  above  all 
The  jasmine,  throwing  wide  her  elegant  sweets. 
The  deep  dark  green  of  whose  unvarnished  leaf 
Makes  more  conspicuous,  and  illumines  more, 
The  bright  profiudons  of  her  scattered  stars. — 
These  have  been,  and  these  shall  be,  in  their  day; 
And  all  this  uniform  uncoloured  scene 
Shall  be  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load. 
And  flush  into  variety  again. 
From  dearth  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  life. 
Is  Nature's  progress,  when  she  lectures  man 
In  heavenly  truth;  evincing,  as  she  makes 
The  grand  transition,  that  there  lives  and  works 
A  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 
The  beauties  of  the  wiklemees  are  his. 
That  makes  so  gay  the  sditary  place, 
Where  no  eye  sees  them.    And  the  fidrer  fimns, 
That  cultivation  glories  in,  are  his. 
He  sets  the  bright  processbn  on  its  way, 
A.nd  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year; 
He  marks  the  bounds,  which  winter  may  not 

pass. 
And  blunU  his  pointed  fbry ;  in  iU  case. 
Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ. 
Uninjured  with  inimitalile  art; 
And,  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies, 
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Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next 

Some  say  that  in  the  origin  of  things. 
When  all  creation  started  into  birth. 
The  infant  elements  received  a  law. 
From  which  they  swerved  not  since.    That  under 

force 
Of  that  controlling  oidinance  they  move, 
And  need  not  his  immediate  hand,  who  first 
Prescribed  their  course,  to  regulate  it  now. 
Thus  dream  they,  and  contrive  to  save  a  Grod 
Th*  encumbrance  of  his  own  concerns,  and  span 
The  great  artificer  of  all  that  moves 
The  stress  of  a  continual  act,  the  pain 
Of  unremitted  vigilance  and  care. 
As  too  laborious  and  severe  a  task. 
So  man,  the  moth,  is  not  afraid,  it  seems, ' 
To  span  onmipotence,  and  measure  might, 
That  knows  no  measure,  by  the  scanty  rule 
And  standard  of  his  own,  that  i»  to-day, 
And  is  not  ere  to^norrow's  sun  go  down. 
But  how  should  matter  occupy  a  charge, 
Dull  as  it  is,  and  satisfy  a  law 
So  vast  in  its  demands,  unless  impelled 
To  ceaseless  service  by  a  ceaseless  force, 
And  under  pressure  of  some  conscious  cause  1 
The  Lord  of  all,  himself  through  aU  diflfused, 
Sustains,  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  lives. 
Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  efiect. 
Whose  cause  is  Qod.    He  feeds  the  sacred  fire 
By  which  the  mighty  process  is  maintained; , 
Who  sleeps  not,  is  not  weary;  in  whose  sight 
Slow  circling  ages  are  as  transient  days; 
Whose  work  is  without  labour;  whose  designs 
No  flaw  deforms,  no  difficulty  thwarts; 
And  whose  beneficence  no  change  exhausts. 
Him  blind  antiquity  profaned,  not  served. 
With  self-taught  rites,  and  under  various  names^ 
Female  and  male,  Pomona,  Pales,  Pan, 
And  Flora,  and  Vertumnw;  peopling  earth 
With  tutelary  goddesses  and  gods. 
That  were  not;  and  commending  as  they  would 
To  each  some  province,  garden,  field,  or  grove. 
But  all  are  under  one.    One  spirit — His, 
Who  wore   the   platted  thorns  with  bleeding 

brows,— 
Rules  universal  nature.    Not  a  flower 
But  shows  some  touch,  in  fireckle,  streak,  or  stain, 
Of  his  unrivalled  pencil.    He  inspires 
Their  balmy  odoure,  and  imparts  their  hues. 
And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  includes, 
In  grains  as  countless  as  the  seaside  sands, 
The  forms  with  which  he  sprinkles  all  the  earth. 
Happy  who  walks  with  him !  whom  what  he  finds 
Of  flavour  or  of  scent  in  fruit  or  flower, 
Or  what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  grand 
In  nature,  from  the  broad  majestic  oak 
To  the  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  sun, 
PrompU  vrith  remembrance  of  a  present  God. 
His  presence,  who  made  all  so  fair,  perceived, 
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Makes  all  still  fairer.    As  with  him  no  scene 
Is  dreary,  so  with  him  all  seasons  please. 
Though  winter  had  been  none,  had  man  been  true, 
And  earth  be  punished  for  its  tenant's  sake, 
Yet  not  in  vengeance;  as  this  smiling  sky, 
80  soon  succeeding  such  an  angry  night, 
And  these  dissolving  snows,  and  this  clear  stnam 
Recovering  fast  its  liquid  music,  prove. 

Who  then,  that  has  a  mind  well  strung  and 
tuned 
To  contemplation,  and  within  his  reach 
A  scene  so  friendly  to  his  favourite  task. 
Would  waste  attention  at  the  checkered  board, 
His  host  of  wooden  warriors  to  and  fro 
Marching  and  counter-marching,  with  an  eye 
As  fixed  as  marble,  with  a  forehead  ridged 
And  furrowed  into  storms,  and  with  a  hand 
Trembling,  as  if  eternity  were  hung 
[n  balance  on  his  conduct  of  a  pin  1 
Dfor  en\ies  he  aught  more  their  idle  sport, 
Who  pant  with  application  misapplied 
To  trivial  toys,  and  pushing  ivory  balls 
Across  a  velvet  level,  feel  a  joy 
Akin  to  rapture,  when  the  bauble  finds 
Its  destined  goal,  of  difficult  access. 
Nor  deems  he  wiser  him,  who  gives  his  noon 
To  Miss,  the  mercer's  plague,  from  shop  to  shop 
Wandering,  and,  littering  with  unfolded  silks 
The  polished  counter,  and  approving  none, 
Or  promising  with  smiles  to  call  again. 
Nor  him,  who  by  his  vanity  seduced. 
And  soothed  into  a  dream  that  he  discerns 
The  dififcrence  of  a  Guido  from  a  daub. 
Frequents  the  crowded  auction :  stationed  there 
As  duly  as  the  Langford  of  the  show. 
With  glass  at  eye,  and  catalogue  in  hand. 
And  tongue  accomplished  in  the  fulsome  cant, 
And  pedantry,  that  coxcombs  learn  with  ease  j 
Oft  as  the  price  deciding  hammer  falls. 
He  notes  it  in  his  book,  then  raps  his  box, 
Swears  'tis  a  bargain,  rails  at  his  hard  fate, 
That  he  has  let  it  pass — but  never  bids. 

Here  unmolested,  through  whatever  sign 
The  sun  proceeds,  I  wander.    Neither  mist, 
Nor  freezing  sky  nor  sultry,  checking  me. 
Nor  stranger,  intermeddling  with  my  joy. 
E'en  in  the  spring  and  playtime  of  the  year. 
That  ctdls  th'  unwonted  villager  abroad 
With  all  her  little  ones,  a  sportive  train. 
To  gather  kinecups  in  the  yellow  mead. 
And  prink  their  hair  with  daisies,  or  to  pick 
A  cheap  but  wholesome  salad  from  the  brook, 
These  shades  are  all  my  own.     The  timorous  hare, 
Grown  so  familiar  with  her  frequent  guest. 
Scarce  shuns  me ;  and  the  stockdove  unalarmed 
Sits  cooing  in  the  pine-tree,  nor  suspends 
His  lonsj  love-ditty  for  my  near  approach 
Drawn  from  hif*  refuge  in  some  lonely  elm. 
That  age  or  injury  has  hollowed  deep 


Where,  on  his  bed  of  wool  and  matted  leases, 
He  has  outslept  the  winter,  ventures  forth 
To  frisk  awhile,  and  bask  in  the  warm  sun, 
The  squirrel,  flippant,  pert,  and  full  of  play; 
He  sees  me,  and  at  once,  swift  as  a  bird, 
Ascends  the  neighbouring  beech ;  there  whisks  hw 

brush, 
And  perks  his  ears,  and  stamps,  and  criei  aloud, 
With  all  the  prettiness  of  feigned  alarm, 
And  anger  insignificantly  fierce. 

The  heart  is  hard  in  nature  and  unfit 
For  human  fellowship,  as  being  void 
Of  sympathy,  and  therefore  dead  alike 
To  love  and  friendship  both,  that  is  not  pleased 
With  sight  of  animals  enjojring  life, 
Nor  feels  their  happiness  augment  his  own. 
The  bounding  fawn,  that  darts  across  the  glade, 
When  none  pursues,  through  mere  delight  of  heart, 
And  spirits  buoyant  with  excess  of  glee ; 
The  horse  as  wanton,  and  almost  as  fleet, 
That  skims  the  spacious  meadow  at  full  speed. 
Then  stops,  and  snorts,  and,  throwing  high  hk 

heels. 
Starts  to  the  voluntary  race  again ; 
The  very  kine,  that  gambol  at  high  noon, 
The  total  herd  receiving  first  from  one, 
That  leads  the  dance,  a  summons  to  be  gay. 
Though  wild  their  strange  vagaries,  and  uncoutli 
Their  efforts,  yet  resolved  with  one  consent 
To  give  such  act  and  utterance  as  they  may 
To  ecstacy  too  big  to  be  suppressed — 
These,  and  a  thousand  images  of  bliss. 
With  which  kind  Nature  graces  every  scene, 
Where  cruel  man  defeats  not  her  design, 
Impart  to  the  benevolent,  who  wish 
All  that  are  capable  of  pleasure  pleased, 
A  fiur  superior  happiness  to  theirs, 
The  comfort  of  a  reasonable  joy. 

Man  scarce  had  risen,  obedient  to  his  call 
Who  formed  him  from  the  dust,  his  future  grave, 
When  he  was  crowned  as  never  king  was  nnce. 
God  set  the  diadem  upon  his  head. 
And  angel  choirs  attended.    Wondering  stood 
The  new-made  monarch,  while  before  him  paMsd, 
All  happy,  and  all  perfect  in  their  kind, 
Thecreatures,  summoned  from  their  various  haonti^ 
To  see  their  sovereign,  and  confess  his  sway. 
Vast  was  his  empire,  absolute  his  power. 
Or  bounded  only  by  a  law,  whose  force 
'Twas  his  sublimest  privilege  to  feel 
And  own,  the  law  of  universal  love. 
He  ruled  with  meekness,  they  obeyed  with  joy; 
No  cruel  purpose  lurked  within  his  heart, 
And  no  distrust  of  his  intent  in  theirs. 
So  Eden  was  a  scene  of  harmless  sport. 
Where  kindness  on  his  part  who  ruled  the  whole 
Begat  a  tranquil  confidence  in  all, 
And  fear  as  yet  was  not,  nor  cause  for  fear. 
But  sin  marred  all  *,  and  the  revolt  of  man. 
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That  Bouice  of  evils  not  exhausted  yet, 
Was  punished  with  revolt  of  his  from  him. 
Gkrden  of  Grod,  how  tenlhle  the  change 
Thy  groves  and  lawns  then  witnessed!    Every 

heart. 
Each  animal,  of  every  name,  conceived 
A  jealousy,  and  an  instinctive  fear, 
And,  conscious  of  some  danger,  either  fled 
Precipitate  the  loathed  abode  of  man. 
Or  growled  defiance  in  such  angry  sort, 
As  taught  him  too  to  tremble  in  his  turn. 
Thus  harmony  and  family  accord 
Were  driven  from  Paradise ;  and  in  that  honr 
The  seeds  of  cruelty,  that  since  have  swelled 
To  such  gigantic  and  enonnous  growtli, 
Were  sown  in  human  nature's  fruitful  soil. 
Hence  date  the  persecution  and  the  pain, 
That  man  inflicts  on  all  inferior  kinds. 
Regardless  of  their  pUdnU.     To  make  him  sport, 
To  gratify  the  frenzy  of  his  wrath, 
Or  his  base  gluttony,  are  causes  good 
And  just  in  his  account,  why  bird  and  beast 
Should  sutTcr  torture,  and  the  streams  be  dyed 
With  blood  of  their  inhabitants  impaled. 
Earth  groans  beneath  the  burden  of  a  war 
Waged  with  defenceless  innocence,  while  he, 
Not  satisfied  to  prey  on  all  around. 
Adds  tenfold  bitterness  to  death  by  pangs 
Needless,  and  first  torments  ere  he  devours. 
Now  happiest  they,  that  occupy  the  scenes 
The  most  remote  from  his  abhorred  resort. 
Whom  once,  as  delegate  of  God  on  earth. 
They  feared,  and  as  his  perfect  image  loved. 
The  wilderness  is  theirs,  with  all  its  caves. 
Its  hollow  glens,  its  thickets,  and  its  plains, 
Unvisitcd  by  man.     There  they  are  free. 
And  howl  and  roar  as  likes  them,  uncontrolled: 
Nor  ask  his  leave  to  slumber  or  to  play. 
Wo  to  the  tyrant,  if  he  dare  intrude 
Within  the  confines  of  their  wild  domain: 
The  lion  tells  him — I  am  monarch  here— 
And,  if  he  spare  him,  spares  him  on  the  terms 
Of  royal  mercy,  and  through  generous  scorn 
To  rend  a  victim  trembling  at  his  foot. 
In  measure,  as  by  force  of  instinct  drawn, 
Or  by  necessity  constrained,  they  live 
Dependant  upon  man ;  those  in  his  fields, 
These  at  his  crib,  and  some  beneath  his  roofl 
They  prove  too  often  at  how  dear  a  rate 
He  sells  protection. — Witness  at  his  foot 
The  s{)anicl  dying  for  some  venial  fault, 
Under  dissection  of  the  knotted  scourge ; 
Witness  the  patient  ox,  with  stripes  and  yells 
Driven  to  the  slaughter,  goaded,  as  he  runs, 
To  madness;  while  the  savage  at  his  heels 
Laughs  at  the  frantic  sufierer's  fury,  spent 
Upon  the  guiltless  passenger  o'erthrown. 
He  too  is  -vitncss,  noblest  of  the  train 
That  wait  on  num,  the  flighV-performing  hone; 


With  unsuspecting  readiness  he  takes 
His  murderer  on  his  back,  and  pushed  aO  day 
With  bleeding  sides  and  flanks,  that  heave  fsst  !ifis^ 
To  the  far  distant  goal,  arrives  and  dies. 
So  little  mercy  shows  who  needs  so  much! 
Does  law,  so  jealous  in  the  cause  of  man, 
Denounce  no  doom  on  the  delinquent  ?    None. 
Ho  lives,  and  o'er  his  brimming  beaker  boasts 
(As  if  barbarity  were  high  desert) 
Th'  inglorious  feat,  and  clamorous  in  praise 
Of  the  poor  brute,  seems  wisely  to  suppose 
The  honours  of  his  matchkss  horse  liis  own. 
But  many  a  crime,  deemed  innocent  on  earth, 
Is  registered  in  heaven;  and  these  no  doubt 
Have  each  their  record,  with  a  curse  annexed. 
Man  may  dismiss  compassion  from  his  heart, 
But  God  will  never.     When  he  charged  the  Jew 
T'  assist  his  foe's  down  fallen  beast  to  rise; 
And  when  the  bush-exploring  boy,  that  seized 
The  young,  to  let  the  parent  bird  go  free; 
Proved  he  not  plainly,  that  his  meaner  works 
Are  yet  his  care,  and  have  an  interest  all, 
All,  in  the  universal  Father's  love"? 
On  Noah,  and  in  him  on  all  manldnd. 
The  charter  was  conferred,  by  which  we  hdd 
The  flesh  of  animals  in  fee,  and  claim 
O'er  all  we  feed  on,  power  of  life  and  death. 
But  read  the  instrument  and  mark  it  well : 
Th'  ojipression  of  a  tyrannous  control 
Can  find  no  warrant  there.    Feed  then,  and  yield 
Thanks  for  thy  food.    Carnivorous,  through  sin, 
Feed  on  the  slain,  but  spare  the  hving  brute! 

The  Governor  of  all,  himself  to  all 
So  bountiful,  in  whose  attentive  ear 
The  unfledged  raven  and  the  lion's  whelp 
Plead  not  in  vain  for  pity  on  the  pangs 
Of  hunger  unassuaged,  has  interposed, 
Not  seldom,  his  avenging  arm,  to  smite 
Th'  injurious  trampler  upon  nature's  law. 
That  claims  forbearance  even  for  a  brute. 
He  hates  the  hardness  of  a  Balaam's  heart; 
And  prophet  as  he  was,  he  might  not  strike 
The  blameless  animal,  without  rebuke, 
On  which  ho  rode.    Her  opportune  oflTence 
Saved  him,  or  th'  unrelenting  seer  had  died. 
Ho  sees  that  human  equity  is  slack 
To  interfere,  though  in  so  just  a  cause; 
And  makes  the  task  his  own.    Inspiring  dumb 
And  helpless  victims  with  a  sense  so  keen 
Of  injury,  with  such  knowledge  of  their  strength. 
And  such  sagacity  to  take  revenge, 
That  oft  the  beast  has  seemed  to  judge  the  man. 
An  ancient,  not  a  legendary  tale. 
By  one  of  sound  jntc!ligencc  rehearsed. 
(If  such  who  plead  for  Providence  may  seem 
In  modem  eyes,)  shall  make  the  doctrine  clear. 

Where  England,  stretched  towards  the  kCttuif 
sun. 
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Narrow  and  long,  o'erlodu  the  western  wave, 
Dwelt  young  Misagathus;  a  Bcamet  he 
Of  God  and  goodnesB,  atheist  in  ostent, 
VlciouB  in  act,  in  temper  savage-fieroe. 
He  journeyed;  and  his  chance  was,  as  he  went, 
To  join  a  traveller,  of  far  different  note, 
Evander,  famed  for  piety,  for  yean 
Deserving  honour,  but  for  wisdom  more. 
Fame  had  not  left  the  venerable  man 
A  stranger  to  the  manners  of  the  youth, 
Whose  fooe  too  was  familiar  to  his  view. 
Their  way  was  on  the  margin  of  the  land, 
0*er  the  green  summit  of  the  rocks,  whose  base 
Beats  back  the  roaring  surge,  scarce  heard  so  high. 
The  charity,  that  warmed  his  heart,  was  moved 
At  sight  of  Uie  man-monster.    With  a  smile, 
Qentle,  and  afiable,  and  full  of  grace. 
As  fearful  of  offending  whom  he  wished 
Much  to  persuade,  he  plied  his  ear  with  truths 
Not  haishly  thundered  forth,  or  rudely  pressed, 
But,  like  his  purpose,  gracious,  kind,  and  sweet 
"  And  dost  thou  dream,"  th'  impenetrable  man 
Eiclaimed,  "  that  me  the  lullabies  of  age, 
And  fiintasies  of  dotards  such  as  thou, 
Can  cheat,  or  move  a  moment's  fear  in  mel 
Mark  now  the  proof  I  give  thee,  that  the  brave 
Need  no  such  aids,  as  superstition  lends. 
To  steel  their  hearts  against  the  dread  of  death." 
He  spoke,  and  to  the  precipice  at  hand 
Pushed  vnth  a  madman's  Airy.    Fancy  shrinks 
And  the  blood  thrills  and  curdles,  at  the  thought 
Of  such  a  gulf  as  he  designed  his  grave. 
But,  though  the  felon  on  his  back  could  dare 
The  dreadfiil  leap,  more  rational,  his  steed 
Declined  the  death,  and  wheeling  swiftly  round. 
Or  e'er  his  hoof  had  pressed  the  crumbling  verge. 
Baffled  his  rider,  saved  against  his  will. 
The  firenzy  of  the  brain  may  be  redressed 
By  medicine  well  applied,  but  without  grace 
ThiQ  heart's  insanity  admits  no  cure. 
Enra^^  the  more,  by  what  might  have  reformed 
His  horrible  intent,  again  he  sought 
'  Destruction,  with  a  zeal  to  be  destroyed. 
With  sounding  whip,  and  rowels  dyed  in  blood. 
But  still  in  vain.    The  Providence  that  meant 
A  longer  date  to  the  far  nobler  beast. 
Spared  yet  again  th'  ignoble  for  his  sake. 
And  now,  his  prowess  proved,  and  his  smoere 
Incurable  obduracy  evinced, 
Hb  rage  grew  cool;  and,  pleased  perhaps  t'  have 

earned 
Sii  cheaply  the  renown  of  that  attempt, 
With  looks  of  some  complacence  he  resumed 
lii?  road,  deriding  much  the  blank  amaze 
Of  good  Evandcr,  still  where  he  Was  left 
Fixed  motionless,  and  petrified  with  dread. 
So  on  they  fared.     Discourve  on  other  themes 
Ensuing  seemed  t'  obliterate  the  past; 
And  tamer  far  for  so  much  fury  shown. 


(As  in  the  course  of  rash  and  fiery  men) 
The  rude  oompanian  smiled,  as  if  transformed. 
But  'twas  a  transient  calm.    A  storm  was  near, 
An  unsuspected  stonn.    His  hour  was  come. 
The  imjuous  challenger  of  Power  divine 
Was  now  to  learn,  that  Heaven,  though  slow  to 

wrath. 
Is  never  with  impunity  defied. 
His  horse,  as  he  had  caught  his  master's  mood, 
Snorting,  and  starting  into  sudden  rage. 
Unbidden,  and  not  now  to  be  controlled, 
Rushed  to  the  cliff,  and,  having  reached  it,  stood. 
At  once  the  shock  unseated  him;  he  flew 
Sheer  o'er  the  craggy  barrier;  and,  immersed 
Deep  in  the  flood,  found,  when  he  sought  it  not. 
The  death  he  had  deserved,  and  died  alone. 
So  Grod  wrought  double  justice ;  made  the  fool 
The  victim  of  his  own  tremendous  choice. 
And  taught  a  brute  the  way  to  safe  revenge. 
I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 
(Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine 

sense, 
Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 
An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail, 
That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path ; 
But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarned, 
WUl  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 
The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight. 
And  charged  perhaps  with  venom,  that  intrude^ 
A  visiter  unwelcome,  into  scenes 
Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose,  th'  alcove. 
The  chamber,  or  refectory,  may  die: 
A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 
Not  so  when,  held  within  their  proper  bounds. 
And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the  air. 
Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field ; 
There  they  are  privileged;  and  he  that  hunts 
Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wrong. 
Disturbs  the  economy  of  Nature's  realm, 
Who,  when  she  formed,  designed  them  an  abode. 
The  sum  is  this.    If  man's  convenience,  health, 
Or  safety,  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 
Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 
Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things  that  are-^ 
As  free  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  life. 
As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first. 
Who  in  his  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  all. 
Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 
To  love  it  too.    The  springtime  of  our  years 
Is  soon  dishonoured  and  defiled  in  most 
By  budding  ills,  and  ask  a  prudent  hand 
To  check  them.    But  alas!  none  sooner  shootii, 
If  unrestrained,  into  luxuriant  growth, 
Than  cruelty,  most  devilish  of  them  all. 
Mercy  to  him  that  shows  it,  is  the  rule 
And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act. 
By  which  Heaven  moves  in  pardoning  guilty  mas 
And  he  that  shows  none,  being  ripe  in  years, 
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And  conscious  of  the  outrage  he  commits, 
Shall  seek  it,  and  not  find  it,  in  his  turn. 

Distinguished  much  by  reason,  and  still  more 
By  our  capacity  of  grace  divine, 
From  creatures,  that  exist  but  for  our  sake, 
Which,  having  served  us,  perish,  we  are  held 
AccounUUe;  and  Grod  some  future  day 
Will  reckon  with  us  roundly  for  the  abuse 
Of  what  he  deems  no  mean  or  trivial  trust 
Superior  as  we  arc,  they  yet  depend 
Not  more  on  human  help  than  we  on  thdrs 
Their  strength,  or  speed,  or  vigilance  were  given 
In  aid  of  our  defects.    In  some  are  found 
Such  teachable  and  apprehensive  parts. 
That  man's  attainments  in  lus  own  concerns, 
Matched  with  th*  expertness  of  the  brutes  in 

i  theirs, 

Arc  ofUimes  vanqmshed,  and  thrown  far  behind. 
Some  show  that  nice  sagacity  of  smell, 
^  And  read  with  such  discx^mment,  in  the  port 
(9    And  figure  of  the  man,  his  secret  aim, 
.    That  oft  we  owe  our  safety  to  a  skill 
J    We  could  not  teach,  and  must  despair  to  learn; 
But  learn  we  might,  if  not  too  proud  to  stoop 
To  quadruped  instructers,  many  a  good 
And  useful  quality,  and  virtue  too, 
Rarely  exemplified  among  ourselves; 
Attachment  never  to  be  weaned,  or  changed 
By  any  change  of  fortune;  proof  alike 
Against  unkindness,  absence,  and  neglect; 
Fidelity,  that  neither  bribe  nor  threat 
Can  move  or  warp;  and  gratitude  for  small 
And  trivial  fiivours,  lasting  as  the  life. 
And  glistening  even  in  the  dying  eye. 
Man  praises  man.    Desert  in  arts  or  arms 
Wins  public  honour;  and  ten  thousand  sit 
Patiently  present  at  a  sacred  song, 
Commemoration-mad;  content  to  hear 
(O  wonderful  efi^  of  music's  power!) 
Messiah's  eulogy  for  Handel's  sake. 
But  less,  methinks,  than  sacrilege  might  serve— 
(For,  was  it  less,  what  heathen  would  have  dared 
To  strip  Jove's  statue  of  hb  oaken  wreath. 
And  hang  it  up  in  honour  of  a  man?) 
Much  less  might  serve,  when  all  that  we  design 
Is  but  to  gratify  an  itching  ear, 
And  give  the  day  to  a  musician's  praise. 
Remember  Handel  1    Who,  that  was  not  bom 
Deaf  as  the  dead  to  hazmony,  forgets, 
Or  can,  the  more  than  Homer  of  his  ogel 
Yes — we  remember  him:  and  while  we  praifM 
A  talent  so  divine,  remember  too 
That  His  most  holy  book,  from  whom  it  cams, 
Was  never  meant,  was  never  used  before, 
To  buckram  out  the  memory  of  a  man. 
But  hush ! — the  muse  perhaps  is  too  severe; 
And  vrith  a  gravity  beyond  the  size 
And  measure  of  th'  ofienoe,  rebukes  a  deed 
Impious  than  absurd,  and  owing  more 
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To  want  of  judgment  than  to  wrong  des^. 

So  in  the  chapel  of  old  Ely  House, 

When  wandering  Charlei,  who  meant  to  be  tbi 

third. 
Had  fied  from  William,  and  the  news  wasfir^ 
The  simple  clerk,  but  loyal,  did  announce, 
And  eke  did  rear  right  merrily,  two  staves. 
Sung  to  the  pndse  and  gk)ry  of  King  George! 
— Man  praises  man;  and  Gktrrick's  memory  next^ 
When  time  had  somewhat  mellowed  it,  and  made 
The  idol  of  our  worship  while  he  lived 
The  God  of  our  idolatry  once  more, 
Shall  have  its  altar;  and  the  world  shall  go 
In  {nlgrimage  to  bow  before  his  shrine. 
The  theatre  too  small  shall  sufiiJcate 
Its  squeezed  contents,  and  nx)re  than  it  admits 
Shall  sigh  at  their  exclusion,  and  return 
Ungratified:  for  there  some  noble  lord 
Shall  stuff  his   shoulden  with   king  Richaid's 

bunch, 
Or  wrap  himself  in  Hamlet's  inky  cloak, 
And  strut  and  storm,  and  straddle,  stamp  and 

stare, 
To  show  the  worid  how  Garrick  did  not  act, 
For  Garrick  was  a  worshipper  himself; 
He  drew  the  liturgy,  and  framed  the  rites 
And  solemn  ceremonials  of  the  day, 
And  called  the  world  to  worship  on  the  banks 
Of  Avon,  famed  in  song.    Ah,  pleasant  proof 
That  ]»ety  has  still  in  human  hearts 
Some  place,  a  spark  or  two  not  yet  extinct. 
The   mulberry-tiee    was    hung   with    blooming 

wreaths; 
The  mulbeny-troe  stood  centre  of  the  dance; 
The  mulberry-tree  was  hymned  with  dulcet  ain; 
And  from  his  touchwood  trunk  the  mulberry-tne 
Supplied  such  relics  as  devotion  holds 
Still  sacred,  and  preserves  with  pious  caie. 
So  'twas  a  hallowed  time:  decorum  reigned, 
And  mirth  without  offence.    No  fisw  returned, 
Doubtless,  much  edified,  and  all  refreshed. — 
Man  praises  man.     The  rabble  all  alive 
From  tippling  benches,  cellars,  stalls,  and  styes^ 
Swarm  in  the  streets.    The  statesman  of  the  di^ 
A  pompous  and  slow-moving  pageant,  oomea. 
Some  shout  him,  and  some  hang  upon  his  car. 
To  gaie  in's  eyes,  and  bless  him.    Maidens  waf« 
Their  'kerchiefii,  and  old  women  weep  for  joy: 
While  others,  not  so  satisfied,  unhorse 
The  gilded  equipage,  and,  turning  loose 
His  steeds,  usurp  a  place  they  well  deserve. 
Whyl  what  has  charmed  themi   Hath  he  Mved 

the  state? 
No.    Doth  he  purpose  its  ndvationl    No. 
Enchanting  novelty,  that  moon  at  full. 
That  finds  out  every  crevice  of  the  head 
That  is  not  sound  and  perfect,  hath  in  theus 
Wrought  this  disturbance.   But  the  wane  is  netr* 
And  his  own  cattle  must  snffioe  Hua  10011. 
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Thus  idly  do  we  waste  the  breath  of  praise, 
And  dedicate  a  tribute,  in  its  use 
And  just  direction  sacred,  to  a  thing 
Doomed  to  the  dust,  or  lodged  already  there. 
Encomium  in  old  time  was  poets'  work ; 
But  poets,  having  lavishly  long  since 
Exhausted  all  materials  of  the  art. 
The  task  now  falls  into  the  public  hand; 
And  I,  contented  vnth  an  humbler  theme, 
Have  poured  my  stream  of  panegyric  down 
The  vale  of  Nature,  where  it  creeps,  and  winds 
Among  her  lovely  works  with  a  secure 
And  unambitious  course,  reflecting  clear. 
If  not  the  virtues,  yet  the  worth,  of  brutes. 
And  I  am  recompensed,  and  deem  the  toils 
Of  poetry  not  lost,  if  verse  of  mine 
May  stand  between  an  animal  and  wo. 
And  teach  one  tjrrant  pity  for  his  drudge. 

The  groans  of  Nature  in  this  nether  worid, 
Which  Heaven  has  heard  for  ages,  have  an  end. 
Foretold  by  prophets,  and  by  poets  sung. 
Whose  fire  was  kindled  at  the  prophet's  lamp, 
The  time  of  rest,  the  promised  sabbath,  comes. 
Six  thousand  years  of  sorrow  have  well-nigh 
Fulfilled  their  tardy  and  disastrous  course 
Over  a  sinful  world;  and  what  remains 
Of  this  tempestuous  state  of  human  things 
Is  merely  as  the  working  of  a  sea 
Before  a  calm,  that  rocks  itself  to  rest. 
For  He,  whose  car  the  winds  are,  and  the  clouds 
The  dust  that  waits  upon  his  sultry  march. 
When  sin  hath  moved  them,  and  his  wrath  is  hot. 
Shall  visit  earth  in  mercy;  shall  descend 
Propitious  in  Ids  chariot  paved  with  love; 
And  what  his  storms  have  blasted  and  defaced 
For  man's  revolt  shall  with  a  smile  repair. 

Sweet  is  the  harp  of  prophecy;  too  sweet 
Not  to  be  wronged  by  a  mere  mortal  touch: 
Nor  can  the  w<mders  it  records  be  sung 
To  meaner  music,  and  not  sufler  loss. 
But  when  a  poet,  or  when  one  like  me, 
Happy  to  rove  among  poetic  flowers. 
Though  peor  in  skill  to  rear  them,  lights  at  last, 
On  some  fair  theme,  some  theme  divinely  fair, 
Such  is  the  impulse  and  the  spur  he  feels, 
To  give  it  praise  proportioned  to  its  worth. 
That  not  t'  attempt  it,  arduous  as  he  deems 
The  labour,  were  a  task  more  arduous  stilL 

O  scenes  surpassing  fable,  and  yet  true, 
Scenes  of  accomplished  bliss !  which  who  can  we. 
Though  but  in  distant  prospect,  and  not  feel 
His  soul  refreshed  with  foretaste  of  the  joyi 
Rivers  of  gladness  water  all  the  earth, 
And  clothe  all  climes  with  beauty;  the  reproach 
Of  barrenness  is  past.    The  firuitfiil  field 
Laughs  with  abundance;  and  the  land,  once  lean, 
Or  fertile  only  in  its  own  disgrace, 
Exults  to  see  itb  thistly  curse  repealed, 
The  various  ■easoni  woven  into  one. 


And  that  one  season  an  eternal  spring. 
The  garden  fears  no  blight,  and  needs  no  fence. 
For  there  is  none  to  covet,  all  are  ftdl. 
The  lion,  and  the  libbard,  and  the  bear. 
Graze  with  the  fearless  flocks;  all  bask  at  noon 
Together,  or  all  gambol  in  the  shade 
Of  the  same  grove,  and  drink  one  common  stream 
Antipathies  are  none.   No  foe  to  man 
Lurks  in  the  serpent  now;  the  mother  sees. 
And  smiles  to  see,  her  infant's  playful  hand 
Stretched  forth  to  dally  with  the  crested  worm. 
To  stroke  his  azure  neck,  or  to  receive 
The  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  tongue. 
All  creatures  worship  man,  and  all  mankind 
One  Lord,  one  Father.    Error  has  no  place  : 
That  creeping  pestilence  is  driven  away ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  has  chased  it.   In  the  heart 
No  passion  touches  a  discordant  string. 
But  all  is  harmony  and  love.     Disease 
Is  not ;  the  pure  and  uncontaminate  blood 
Holds  its  due  course,  nor  fears  the  frost  of  age. 
One  song  employs  all  nations;  and  all  cry, 
"  Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us !" 
The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain  tops 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy ; 
Till,  nation  after  nation  taught  the  strain. 
Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanna  round. 
Behold  the  measure  of  the  promise  filled ; 
See  Salem  built,  the  labour  of  a  God ! 
Bright  as  the  sun  the  sacred  city  shines; 
All  kingdoms  and  all  princes  of  the  earth 
Flock  to  that  light ;  the  glory  of  all  lands 
Flows  into  her ;  unlx>unded  is  her  joy. 
And  endless  her  increase.     Thy  rams  are  there, 
Nebaioth,  and  the  flocks  of  Kedar  thero  :* 
The  looms  of  Ormus,  and  the  lAines  of  Ind, 
And  Saba's  spicy  groves  pay  tribute  there. 
Praise  is  in  all  her  gates ;  upon  her  walls, 
And  in  her  streets,  and  in  her  spacious  courts 
Is  heard  salvation.    Eastern  Java  there 
Kneels  with  the  native  of  the  fiurthest  wesi* 
And  ^Ethiopia  spreads  abroad  the  hand, 
And  worships.    Her  report  has  travelled  forth 
Into  all  lands.    From  every  clime  they  come 
To  see  thy  beauty,  and  to  share  thy  joy, 
O  Sion !  an  assembly  such  as  earth 
Saw  never,  such  as  heaven  stoops  down  to  see. 
Thus  heavenward  all  things  tend.    For  all  wei 
once 
Perfect,  and  all  must  be  at  length  restored. 
So  Grod  has  greatly  purposed;  who  could  else 
In  his  dishonoured  works  himself  endure 
Dishonour,  and  be  wronged  without  redre«. 
Haste  then,  and  wheel  away  a  ahaftered  world, 


\; 


*  Nebsioth  and  Kedar,  theaonsof  bhmsd,  and  pwfinliaw 
of  the  Arab^  in  the  prophetic  scripture  here  aDaded  M^  nsj 
be  reaflmably  considered  aa  represeiiutlves  of  tfas  CtaMflis  si 
large. 
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Ye  sIow-reTolving  seasonal  we  would  see 
(A  sight  to  which  oar  ejres  are  strangers  yet) 
A  world,  that  does  not  dread  and  hate  his  lawi, 
And  sufTer  for  its  crime;  would  learn  how  fair 
The  creature  is  that  God  pronounces  good, 
How  pleasant  in  itself  what  pleases  him. 
Here  every  drop  of  honey  hides  a  sting; 
Worms  wind  themselves  into  our  sweetest  iioweis » 
And  e'en  the  joy,  that  haply  some  poor  heart 
Derives  from  Heaven,  pure  as  the  fountain  is, 
Is  sullied  in  the  stream,  taking  a  taint 
From  touch  of  human  lips,  at  best  impure. 
O  for  a  world  in  principle  as  chaste 
As  tills  is  gross  and  selfish !  over  which 
Custom  and  prejudice  shall  bear  no  sway, 
That  govern  all  things  here,  shouldering  aside 
The  meek  and  modest  Truth,  and  forcing  her 
To  seek  a  refuge  from  the  tongue  of  strife 
In  nooks  obscure,  hi  from  the  ways  of  men; 
Where  violence  shall  never  litl  the  sword. 
Nor  cunning  justify  the  proud  man's  wrong, 
Leaving  the  poor  no  remedy  but  tears ; 
Where  he,  that  fills  an  office,  shall  esteem 
Th'  occasion  it  presents  of  doing  good 
More  than  the  perquisite :  where  law  shall  speak 
Seldom,  and  never  but  as  wisdom  prompts 
And  equity  1  not  jealous  more  to  guard 
A  worthless  form,  than  to  decide  aright: 
Where  fiishion  shall  not  sanctify  abuse. 
Nor  smooth  good-bieeding  (supplemental  grace) 
With  lean  performance  ape  the  work  of  love ! 
Come  then,  and  added  to  thy  many  crowns. 
Receive  yet  one,  the  crown  of  ail  the  earth, 
Thou  who  alone  art  worthy !    It  was  thine 
By  ancient  covenant,  ere  Nature's  birth; 
And  thou  hast  made  it  thine  by  purchase  since, 
And  overpaid  its  value  with  thy  blood. 
Thy  sainU  proclaim  thee  king;  and  in  their  hearts 
Thy  title  is  engraven  with  a  pen 
Dipped  in  the  fountain  of  eternal  love. 
Thy  saints  proclaim  thee  king;  and  thy  delay 
Gives  courage  to  their  foes,  who,  could  they  see 
The  dawn  of  thy  last  advent,  long-desired, 
Would  creep  into  the  bowels  of  the  hills, 
A|^d  fiee  for  safety  to  the  falling  rocks. 
The  very  spirit  of  the  world  is  tired 
Of  its  own  taunting  question,  asked  so  long, 
'^  Where  is  the  promise  of  your  Lord's  approach  1" 
The  infidel  has  shot  his  bolts  away. 
Till,  his  exhausted  quiver  yielding  none, 
He  gleans  the  blunted  shafts,  that  have  reodled, 
And  aims  them  at  the  shield  of  Truth  again. 
The  veil  is  rent,  rent  too  by  priestly  hands. 
That  liides  divinity  from  mortal  eyes ; 
And  all  the  mysteries  to  faith  proposed, 
Insulted  and  traduced,  are  cast  aside, 
A>  useless,  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats. 
They  now  are  deemed  the  faithful,  and  are  praiied. 
Who  comtant  only  in  njecting  tlwe. 


Deny  thy  Godhead  with  a  martyr's  zeal, 
And  quit  their  office  for  their  error's  sake. 
Blind,  and  in  love  with  darkness !  yet,  e'en  thoM 
Worthy,  compared  with  sycophants,  who  knee 
Thy  name  adoring,  and  then  preach  thee  man! 
So  fares  thy  church.  But  how  thy  church  may  &i€ 
The  world  takes  little  thought    Who  will  may 

preach, 
And  what  they  will.    All  pastors  are  alike 
To  wandering  sheep,  resolved  to  follow  none. 
Two  gods  divide  them  all — Pleasure  and  Gain ; 
For  these  they  live,  they  sacrifice  to  these, 
And  in  their  service  wage  perpetual  war 
With  conscience  and  with  thee.    Lust  in  theix 

hearts. 
And  mischief  in  their  hands,  they  roam  the  earth 
To  prey  upon  each  other :  stubborn,  fierce. 
High-minded,  foaming  out  their  own  disgrace. 
Thy  prophets  speak  of  siich ;  and,  noting  down 
The  features  of  the  last  degenerate  times. 
Exhibit  every  lineament  of  these. 
Come  then,  and,  added  to  thy  many  crownv. 
Receive  yet  one,  as  radiant  as  tlie  rest. 
Due  to  thy  last  and  most  effectual  work, 
Thy  word  fulfilled,  the  conquest  of  a  world  1 
He  is  the  happy  man,  whose  life  e'en  now 
Shows  somewhat  of  that  happier  life  to  come; 
Who,  doomed  to  an  obscure  but  tranquil  state, 
Is  pleased  with  it,  and,  were  he  free  to  choose, 
Would  make  his  fate  his  choioe ;  whom  peace,  tho 

fruit 
Of  virtue,  and  whom  virtue,  fruit  of  faith, 
Prepare  for  happiness ;  bespeak  him  one 
Content  indeed  to  sojourn  while  he  must. 
Below  the  skies,  but  having  there  his  home. 
The  world  o'erlooks  him  in  her  busy  search 
Of  objects,  more  illustrious  in  her  view ; 
And,  occupied  as  earnestly  as  she. 
Though  more  sublimely,  he  o'erlooks  the  world. 
She  scorns  his  pleasures,  for  she  knows  them  not ; 
He  seeks  not  hers,  for  he  has  proved  them  vain. 
He  can  not  skim  the  ground  like  summer  birds 
Pursuing  gilded  fiies ;  and  such  she  deems 
Her  honours,  her  emoluments  her  joys. 
Therefore  in  contemplation  is  his  bUss, 
Whose  power  is  such,  that  whom  she  lifts  firomr 

earth 
She  makes  familiar  with  a  heaven  unseen, 
And  shows  him  glories  yet  to  be  revealed. 
Not  dothful  he,  though  seeming  unemployed. 
And  censured  oft  as  useless.    Stillest  streams 
Oft  water  fairest  meadows,  and  the  bird 
That  flutters  least  ialongest  on  the  wing. 
Ask  him,  indeed,  what  trophies  he  has  raisod, 
Or  what  achievements  of  immortal  fame 
He  purposes,  and  he  shall  answer — None. 
His  war&re  is  within.    There  unfatigued 
His  fervent  spirit  labours.    There  he  fights, 
And  there  obtains  firesh  triumphs  c*er  himielt 
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And    neTer-withering   wreaths,  oompaxed  with 

which, 
The  laurels  that  aCssar  reaps  are  weeds. 
Periiape  the  self-approving  haughty  worid, 
That  as  she  sweeps  him  with  her  whisUing  silks 
Scarce  deigns  to  notice  him,  or,  if  she  see, 
Deems  him  a  cipher  in  the  works  of  Grod, 
Receives  advantage  firom  his  noiseless  hours. 
Of  which  she  little  dreams.    Perhaps  she  owes 
Her  sunshine  and  her  rain,  her  blooming  spring 
And  plenteous  harvest,  to  the  prayer  he  makes, 
When,  Isaac  like,  the  solitary  saint 
Walks  forth  to  meditate  at  eventide. 
And  think  on  her,  who  thinks  not  for  herself. 
Forgive  him  then,  thou  bustler  in  concerns 
Of  little  worth,  an  idler  in  the  best. 
If,  author  of  no  mischief  and  some  good. 
He  seek  his  proper  happiness  by  means 
That  may  advance,  but  cannot  hinder,  thine. 
Nor,  though  he  tread  the  secret  path  of  life, 
Engage  no  notice,  and  enjoy  much  ease, 
Recount  him  an  encumbrance  on  the  state. 
Receiving  benefits,  and  rendering  none. 
His  sphere  though  humble,  if  that  humble  sphere 
Shine  with  his  fair  example,  and  though  small 
His  influence,  if  that  influence  all  be  spent 
In  soothing  sorrow,  and  in  quenching  strife, 
In  aiding  helpless  indigence,  in  works. 
From  which  at  least  a  grateful  few  derive 
Some  taste  of  comfort  in  a  worid  of  wo; 
Then  let  the  supercilious  great  confess 
He  serves  his  country,  recompenses  well 
The  state,  beneath  the  shadow  of  whose  vine 
He  sits  secure,  and  in  the  scale  of  life 
Holds  no  ignoble,  though  a  slighted,  place. 
The  man  whose  virtues  are  more  felt  than  seen, 
Must  drop  indeed  the  hope  of  public  praise ; 
But  he  may  boast,  what  few  that  win  it  can, 
That  if  his  country  stand  not  by  his  skill. 
At  least  his  follies  have  not  wrought  her  felL 
Polite  Refinement  offen  him  in  vain 
Her  golden  tube,  through  which  a  sensual  woiid 
Draws  gross  impurity,  and  likes  it  weU, 
The  neat  conve3ranoe  hiding  all  th'  oflenoe. 
Not  that  he  peevishly  rejects  a  mode 


Becausethat  worid  adopts  it    If  it  bear 
The  stamp  and  dear  impression  of  good  seiiM^ 
And  be  not  costly  more  than  of  true  worth, 
He  puts  it  on,  and  for  decorum  sake 
Can  wear  it  e'en  as  gracefully  as  she. 
She  judges  of  refinement  by  the  eye, 
He  by  the  test  of  conscience,  and  a  heart 
Not  soon  deceived;  aware  that  what  is  base 
No  polish  can  make  sterling ;  and  that  vice, 
Though  well  perfumed  and  degantly  dressed, 
Like  an  unburied  carcase  tricked  with  iiowen, 
Is  but  a  garnished  nuisance,  fitter  far 
For  cleanly  riddance,  than  for  fair  attire. 
So  life  glides  smoothly  and  by  stealth  away, 
More  golden  than  that  age  of  febkd  gold 
Renowned  in  ancient  song ;  not  vexed  with  can 
Or  stained  with  guilt,  beneficent,  approved 
Of  Qod  and  man,  and  peaceful  in  its  end. 
So  glide  my  life  away,  and  so  at  last. 
My  share  of  duties  decently  fulfilled. 
May  some  diBease,  not  tardy  to  perform 
Its  destined  office,  yet  with  gentle  stroke, 
Dismiss  me  weary  to  a  safe  retreat. 
Beneath  the  turf  that  I  have  often  trod. 
It  shall  not  grieve  me  then,  that  onoe,  when  cal- 
led 
To  dress  a  Sofa  vnth  the  flowers  of  verse, 
I  played  awhile,  obedient  to  the  fair. 
With  that  light  task ;  but  soon,  to  please  her  men 
Whom  flowers  alone  I  knew  would  little  please, 
Let  fall  th*  unfinished  vneath,  and  roved  for  firmt 
Roved  far,  and  gathered  much :  some  harsh,  'tis 

true. 
Picked  from  the  thorns  and  briers  of  reproof, 
But  wholesome,  well  digested ;  grateful  some 
To  palates  that  can  taste  immortal  truth ; 
Innpid  else,  and  sure  to  be  des{dsed ; 
But  all  is  in  His  hand,  whose  praise  I  seek. 
In  vain  the  poet  sings,  and  the  world  hears. 
If  He  regard  not,  though  divine  the  theme. 
'Tis  not  in  artful  measures,  in  the  dume  . 
And  idle  tinkling  of  a  minstreVs  lyre, 
To  charm  his  ear,  whoseeye  is  on  the  heart; 
Whose  finown  can  dinippoint  the  proudest  stnJ]^ 
Whose  approbation— prosper  even  mine. 


AN  EPISTLE 

TO 

JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ,. 


Dear  Joslph — five  and  twenty  years  ago— 
Aias,  how  time  escapes ! — *tis  even  so — 
With  frequent  intercourse,  and  always  sweet. 
And  always  friendly,  we  were  wont  to  cheat 
A  tndiouB  hour — and  now  we  never  meet! 


As  9ome  grave  gentlemen  in  Terence  says, 
('Twas  therefore  much  the  same  in  andent  daji) 
Good  lack,  we  know  not  what  to-morrow ' 
Strange  fluctuation  of  all  hunuui  things! 
True.    Changes  will  befaU,  and  fiiendsiDijpiili 
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Rot  iliitAiioe  only  can  not  change  the  heart: 
Andi  were  I  called  to  prove  th'  anertion  true, 
One  proof  ahould  ■enre— a  lefiBrenoe  to  joo. 

Whence  oomeB  it  then,  that  in  the  wane  of  life, 
Though  nothing  have  oocnrred  to  kindle  itrife, 
We  find  the  frienda  we  fimded  we  had  won, 
Though  numerous  once,  reduced  to  few  or  nonel 
Can  gold  growworthlen,  that  has  stood  the  touch  1 
No;  gold  they  seemed,  but  they  were  never  such. 

Horatio's  servant  once,  with  bow  and  cringe, 
Swinging  the  parlour  door  upon  its  hinge, 
I>reading  a  negative,  and  overawed 
Liest  he  ahould  trespass,  begged  to  go  abroad. 
Go,  fellow  1 — whither?— turning  short  about — 
Nay.    Stay  at  home— you're  always  going  out. 
Tis  but  a  step,  sir,  just  at  the  street's  end — 
For  whati — An  please  you,  sir,  to  see  a  friend. — 
A  friend!  Horatio  cried,  and  seemed  to  start — 
Yea,  marry  shalt  thou,  and  with  all  my  heart — 
And  fetch  my  cloak;  for,  though  the  night  be  raw, 
111  see  him  too — the  first  I  ever  saw. 


I  knew  the  man,  and  knew  his  nature  mild, 
And  was  his  plaything  often  when  a  child; 
But  somewhat  at  that  moment  pinched  him  dose. 
Else  he  was  seldom  bitter  or  morose. 
Perhaps  his  oonfidenoe  just  then  betrayed. 
His  grief  might  prompt  him  with  the  speech  he 
made; 


Perhaps  'twas  mere  good  hmnoor  gave  it  birth, 
The  harmless  play  of  pleasantry  and  mirth. 
Howe'er  it  was,  his  language,  in  my  mind, 
Bespoke  as  least  a  man  that  knew  mankind. 

But  not  to  moralixe  too  much,  and  strain 
To  prove  an  evil,  of  which  all  complain, 
(I  hate  long  arguments  verbosely  spun) 
One  story  more,  dear  Hill,  and  I  have  done. 
Once  on  a  time  an  emperor,  a  wise  man, 
No  matter  where,  in  China,  or  Japan, 
Decreed,  that  whosoever  should  offend 
Against  the  well  known  duties  of  a  finend, 
Convicted  once  should  ever  after  wear 
But  half  a  coat,  and  show  his  bosom  bare. 
The  punishment  importing  this,  no  doubt, 
That  all  was  naught  within,  and  all  found  out 

O  happy  Britain!  we  have  not  to  fear 
Such  hard  and  arbitrary  measure  here; 
Else,  could  a  law,  like  that  which  I  relate, 
Once  have  the  sanction  of  our  triple  state, 
Some  few,  that  I  have  known  in  days  of  old, 
Would  run  most  dreadful  risk  of  catching  cold; 
While  you,   my  friend,  whatever  wind  shooU 

blow. 
Might  traverse  England  safely  to  and  fro. 
An  honest  man,  dose  buttoned  to  the  chin, 
Broad  cloth  withoiil,  and  a  warm  heart  within. 


^ivatiniumi 


OR, 


A  RETIEW  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Kn^ciiacv  /»  fTAU^iAf  9fBn  rfo<^        Plato, 


TO  THE 

REV.  WM.  CAWTHORNE  UNWIN, 

H£CT0R  OP  STOCK  IN  ESSEX,  THE  TUTOR  OF  HIS  TWO  SONS,  THE  FOLLOWTNO  POEM,  RECOMMENDIMQ 
PRIVATE  TUITION,  IN  PREFERENCE  TO  AN  EDUCATION  AT  SCHOOL,  IB  INSCRIBED,  BT  HIS  AFFBCTlOlh 
ATE  FRIEND 

(Hney,  Nov,  6th,  1784.  WILLIAM  COWPER. 


It  is  not  fiom  his  form,  in  which  we  trace 
Strength  joined  with  beauty,  dignity  with  grace, 
That  man,  the  master  of  this  globe,  derives 
Hii  right  of  empire  over  all  that  lives. 
That  form  indeed,  th'  associate  of  a  mind 
Vast  in  its  powers,  ethereal  in  its  kind. 
That  form  the  labour  of  almighty  skill. 
Framed  for  the  service  of  a  fireebom  will, 
Asserts  precedence,  and  bespeaks  control, 
But  borrows  all  its  grtndforfixun  the  sooL 
8  K2 


Hers  is  the  state,  the  splendour,  and  the  throne. 
An  intellectual  kingdom,  all  her  own. 
For  her  the  Memory  fills  her  ample  page 
With  truths  poured  down  finom  every  distant  agt 
For  her  amasses  an  imbounded  store. 
The  wisdom  of  great  nations,  now  no  more; 
Though  laden,  not  encumbered  with  her  spoil; 
Laborious,  yet  nnoonseioos  of  her  toil; 
When  copiously  supplied,  then  most  enlaigeilr 
Still  tobe  ftd,  and  not  to  be  iuiGhaxged. 


\ 
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For  her  the  Fancy,  roving  imconfined, 
The  pietent  muse  of  eircry  peniivc  mind, 
Works  magic  wonders;  adds  a  brighter  hue 
To  Nature's  scenes  than  Nature  ever  knew. 
At  her  command  winds  rise,  and  waters  roar, 
Again  she  lays  them  slumbering  on  the  shore; 
With  flower  and  fruit  the  wikkmess  supplies, 
Or  bids  the  rocks  in  ruder  pomp  to  rise. 
For  her  the  Judgment,  umpire  in  the  strife, 
That  Grace  and  Nature  have  to  wage  through 

life, 
Gluick-siglited  arbiter  of  good  and  ill, 
Appointed  sage  preceptor  to  the  Will, 
Condemns,  approves,  and  with  a  faithful  t(^ 
Guides  the  dedsion  of  a  doubtful  choice. 
Why  did  the  flat  of  a  God  give  birth 
To  yon  fair  Sun,  and  his  attendant  EUirth  1 
And,  when  descending,  he  resigns  the  skies. 
Why  takes  the  gentler  Moon  her  turn  to  rise, 
Whom  Ocean  feels  through  all   his  counties 

waves, 
And  owns  her  power  on  every  shore  he  lavest 
Why  do  the  seasons  still  enrich  the  year, 
Fruitful  and  young  as  in  their  first  careerl 
Spring  hangs  her  infant  bkMsoms  on  the  trees, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  western  breeze ; 
Summer  in  haste  the  thriving  charge  receives 
Beneath  the  shade  of  her  expanded  leaves. 
Till  Autumn's  fiercer  heats  and  plenteous  dews 
Dye  them  at  last  in  all  their  gk>wing  hues. — 
'Twere  wild  confusion  all,  and  bootless  waste, 
Power  misemployed,  munificence  misplaced, 
Hod  not  its  author  dignified  the  plan. 
And  crowned  it  with  the  majesty  of  man. 
Thus  formed,  thus  placed,  intelligent,  and  taught. 
Look  where  he  will,  the  wonders  God  has  wrought, 
The  wildest  scomer  of  his  Maker's  laws 
Finds  in  a  sober  moment  time  to  pause. 
To  press  th'  important  question  on  his  heart, 
"Why  formed  at  all,  and  wherefore  as  thou  artV 
If  man  be  what  he  seems,  this  hour  a  slave. 
The  next  mere  dust  and  ashes  in  the  grave; 
Endued  with  reason  only  to  desay 
His  crimes  and  follies  with  an  aching  eye; 
With  passions,  just  that  be  may  prove,  with  pain, 
The  fiMce  he  spends  against  their  fiiry  vain; 
And  if,  soon  after  having  burnt,  by  turns, 
With  every  lust,  with  which  firail  Nature  bums, 
His  being  end,  where  death  dissolves  the  bond, 
The  tomb  take  all,  and  all  be  blank  beyond; 
Then  he,  of  all  that  Nature  has  iirought  forth, 
Stands  self-impeached  the  creature  of  least  worth. 
And  useless  while  he  lives  and  when  he  dies, 
Biings  into  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  skies. 
Truths,  that  the  learned  pursue  with  eager 

thought. 
Are  not  important  always  as  dear-bought, 
Proving  at  last,  though  told  in  pompous  strain^ 
A  chiklish  waste  of  philosophic  pains; 


But  truths,  on  vriueh  depends  our  main  cmeem, 
That  'tis  our  shame  and  misery  not  to  kam, 
Shine  by  the  side  ci  every  path  we  tread 
With  such  a  lustre,  he  that  runs  may  read. 
'Tis  true  that,  if  to  trifle  life  away 
Down  to  the  sunset  of  their  latest  day, 
Then  perish  on  futurity's  wide  shore 
Like  fleeting  exhalations,  found  no  more, 
Were  all  that  Heaven  required  of  human  kind, 
And  all  the  plan  their  destiny  designed, 
What  none  could  reverence  all  might  justly  blame, 
And  man  would  breathe  but  for  his  Maker's 

shame, 
But  reason  heard,  and  nature  well  perused, 
At  once  the  dreaming  mind  is  disabused. 
If  all  we  find  possessing  earth,  sea,  air. 
Reflect  his  attributes,  who  placed  them  there, 
Fulfil  the  purpose,  uid  appear  designed 
Proofii  of  the  wisdom  of  th'  all-seeing  mind, 
'Tis  plain  the  creature,  whom  he  chose  t'  invest 
With  kingship  and  dominion  o'er  the  rest, 
Received  his  nobler  nature,  and  was  made 
Fit  for  the  power  in  which  he  stands  arrayed; 
That  first,  or  last,  hereafter,  if  not  here, 
He  too  might  make  his  author's  wisdom  dear, 
Praise  him  on  earth,  or,  obstinately  dumb, 
Sufler  hii  justice  m  a  worid  to  come. 
This  once  believed,  'twere  logic  misapplied. 
To  prove  a  consequence  by  none  denied. 
That  we  are  bound  to  cast  the  minds  of  youth 
Betimes  into  the  mould  of  heavenly  truth. 
That  taught  of  Grod  they  may  indeed  be  wise. 
Nor  ignorantly  wandering  miss  the  skies. 
In  early  days  the  conscience  has  in  most 
A  quickness,  which  in  later  life  is  lost: 
Preserved  from  guilt  by  salutary  fears. 
Or  guilty  soon  relenting  into  tean. 
Too  careless  often,  as  our  years  proceed, 
What  friends  we  sort  with,  or  what  books  wc 

read. 
Our  parents  yet  exert  a  prudent  care. 
To  fSeed  our  infant  minds  with  proper  fere; 
And  wisely  store  the  nursery  by  degrees 
With  wholesome  learning,  yet  aoquiied  with  ease. 
Neatly  secured  from  being  soiled  or  torn 
Beneath  a  pane  of  thin  translucent  horn, 
A  book  (to  please  us  at  a  tender  age, 
'Tis  called  a  book,  though  but  a  single  page) 
Presents  the  prayer  the  Saviour  deigned  to  teach. 
Which  childiren  use,  and  parsons — when  they 

preach; 
lisping  our  syllables,  we  scramble  next 
Through  moral  narrative,  or  sacred  text; 
And  learn  with  wonder  how  this  worid  b^fan, 
Who  made,  who  marred,  and  who  his  rsnuMnrf 

man: 
Points,  which,  unless  the  Scriptove  ntids  dmB 

plain, 
The  wiKst  heads  might  agitata  in  vain. 
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0  thoQ,  whom,  borne  on  Fancy's  eager  winig 
Back  to  the  leaaon  of  life's  happy  spdog, 

1  pleased  lemember,  and,  while  memoiy  yet 
Holds  fast  her  office  here,  can  ne'er  foiget; 
Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail; 
Whose  humorous  vein,  strong  sense,  and  ample 

style, 
May  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest  smile; 
Witty,  and  well  employed,  and,  like  thy  Lord, 
Speaking  in  parables  his  slighted  word; 
I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  fame; 
Yet  e'en  in  transitoxy  life's  late  day. 
That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  gray, 
Revere  the  man,  whose  pilgrim  mariLS  the  road, 
And  guides  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  GK)d. 
'Twere  well  with  most,  if  books,  that  could  engage 
Their  childhood,  pleased  them  at  a  riper  age; 
The  man,  approving  what  had  charmed  the  boy, 
Would  die  at  last  in  comfort,  peace,  and  joy; 
And  not  with  cunKs  on  his  heart,  who  stole 
The  gem  of  truth  £tom  his  unguarded  souL 
The  stamp  of  aitkes  piety  impressed 
By  kind  tuition  on  hk  yielding  breast, 
The  youth  now  bearded,  and  yet  peit  and  raw, 
Regards  with  scorn,  though  once  received  with 


awe; 


And,  warped  into  the  labyrinth  of  lies, 
That  babblers,  called  philosophers,  devise, 
Blasphemes  his  creed,  as  founded  on  a  plan 
Replete  with  dreams,  unworthy  of  a  man. 
Touch  but  his  nature  in  its  ailing  part. 
Assert  the  native  evil  of  his  heart. 
His  pride  resents  the  charge,  although  the  proof* 
Rise  in  his  forehead,  and  seem  rank  enough: 
Point  to  the  cure,  describe  a  Saviour's  cross 
As  God's  expedient  to  retrieve  his  loss, 
The  young  apostate  sickens  at  the  view. 
And  hates  it  with  the  mahoe  of  a  Jew. 

How  weak  the  barrier  of  mere  nature  proves^ 
Opposed  against  the  pleasures  Nature  lovest 
While  self-betrayed,  and  wilfully  undone, 
She  longs  to  yield,  no  sooner  wooed  than  wen. 
Try  now  the  merits  of  this  blest  exchange 
Of  modest  truth  for  wit's  eccentric  range. 
Time  was,  he  ckMed  as  he  began  the  day 
With  decent  duty,  not  ashamed  to  pray; 
The  practice  was  a  bond  upon  his  heart, 
A  pledge  he  gave  for  a  consistent  part; 
Nor  could  he  dare  presumptuously  displease 
A  power,  confessed  so  lately  on  Ids  knees. 
But  now  foreweQ  all  legendary  tales. 
The  shadows  fly,  pfaikisophy  prevaib ; 
Prayer  to  the  winds,  and  caution  to  the  waves; 
Religkn  makes  the  fiee  bj  nature  slaves. 
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Priests  have  invented,  and  the  worid  admired 
What  knavish  priests  promulgate  as  inspired; 
Till  reason,  now  no  longer  overawed. 
Resumes  her  powers,  and  spurns  the  clumsy  firand; 
And,  common-sense  diffusing  real  day, 
The  meteor  of  the  Gk)spel  dies  away. 
Such  rhapsodies  our  shrewd  discerning  youth 
Learn  from  expert  inquirers  after  truth; 
Whose  only  care,  might  truth  presume  to  apeak 
Is  not  to  find  what  they  profess  to  seek. 
And  thus,  well-tutored  only  while  we  share 
A  mother's  lectures  and  a  nune's  care; 
And  taught  at  schools  much  mythologie  stu/l(^ 
But  sound  religion  sparingly  enough; 
Our  early  notices  of  truth,  disgraced. 
Soon  loee  their  credit,  and  are  all  effitced. 
Would  you  your  son  shouki  be  a  sot  or  dunce, 
Lascivious,  headstrong,  or  all  these  at  once; 
That  in  good  time  the  stripling's  finished  taste 
For  loose  expense,  and  fashionable  waste. 
Should  prove  your  ruin,  and  his  own  at  last; 
Train  him  in  public  with  a  mob  of  boys^ 
Childish  in  mischie/  only  and  in  noise, 
Else  of  a  manish  growth,  and  five  in  ten 
In  infidelity  and  lewdness  men. 
There  shall  he  leam,  ere  sixteen  winters  old. 
That  authon  are  most  usefid  pawned  or  sold; 
That  pedantry  is  all  that  schools  impart, 
But  taverns  teach  the  knowledge  of  the  beast, 
There  waiter  Dick,  with  Bacchanalian  lays, 
Shall  win  his  heart,  and  have  his  drunken  praise, 
His  counsellor  and  bosom  firiend  shall  prove. 
And  some  street-pacing  harlot  his  first  love. 
Schools,  unless  discipline  were  doubly  strong, 
Detain  their  adolescent  charge  too  long; 
The  management  of  tyros  of  eighteen 
Is  difficult;  their  punishment  obscene. 
The  stout  tall  captain,  whose  superior  sin 
The  minor  heroes  view  with  envious  eyes, 
Becomes  their  pattern,  upon  whom  they  fix 
Their  whole  attention,  and  ape  all  his  tricki. 
His  pride,  that  scorns  t'  obey  or  to  submit, 
With  them  is  courage;  his  efirontexy  wit. 
His  wild  excursions,  window-bfeaking  foata^ 
Robbery  of  gardens,  quarrels  in  the  streets. 
His  hairbreadth 'scapes,  and  all  his  daring  achsBMi 
Transport  them,  and  are  made  their  fovomito 

themes. 
In  little  bosoms  such  achievements  strike 
A  kiAdred  apuk:  they  bum  to  do  the  like. 
Thus,  half^aooomplisfaed  ere  he  yet  begin 
To  show  the  peeping  down  upon  his  chin; 


*  His  author  befi  toave  to  •zpbOn.—Seoiibto  ths^wlthe«l 
mch  knowledge,  neither  the  andent  poet  nor  htaterians  esa  bs 
tasted,  or  indeed  ondentood,  he  doefnotmeantoeeainilhs 
paiiathitan  tekantoln«niet  asdiodboyinthe  nlglflitf 
iheHeeihan,  bat  nenly  thst  Mgled  of  C1ii|«Im 
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And,  as  maturity  of  yean  comeB  on, 
Made  juat  th'  adq)t  that  yon  designed  your  aom; 
T'  ensure  the  perseverance  of  this  oouise, 
And  give  your  monstraiis  project  all  its  force, 
Send  him  to  college.    If  he  there  be  tamed, 
Or  in  one  article  of  vice  reclaimed, 
Where  no  regard  of  ord'nanoes  is  shown 
Or  looked  for  now,  the  fituH  must  be  his  own. 
Some  sneaking  virtue  lurks  in  him,  no  doubt, 
Where  neither  strumpets'  charms,  nor  drinking 

bout, 
Nor  gambling  practiceB,  can  find  it  out 
Such  youths  of  spirit,  and  that  spirit  too, 
Ye  nurseries  of  our  boys,  we  owe  to  you: 
Though  finom  ourselves  the  mischief  more  proceeds, 
For  public  schools  'tis  public  folly  feeds. 
The  slaves  of  custom  and  establisbed  mode. 
With  packhorse  constancy  we  keep  the  road. 
Crooked  or  straight,  through  quags  or  thorny  deUs, 
True  to  the  jingling  of  our  leader's  bells. 
To  foDow  foolish  precedents,  and  wink 
With  both  our  eyes,  is  easier  than  to  think: 
And  such  an  age  as  ours  balks  no  expense, 
ElxcepC  of  caution,  and  of  common-sense; 
Ebe  sure  notorious  &ct,  and  proof  so  plain. 
Would  turn  our  steps  into  a  wiser  train. 
I  blame  not  those,  who  with  what  care  they  can, 
O'erwatch  the  numerous  and  unruly  clan; 
Or,  if  I  blame,  'tis  only  that  they  dare 
Promise  a  work,  of  which  they  must  despair. 
Have  ye,  ye  sage  intendants  of  the  whole. 
An  uUquarian  presence  and  control, 
Elisha's  eye,  that,  when  Gehazi  strayed. 
Went  with  him,  and  saw  all  the  game  he  played7 
Yes-— ye  aie  conscious;  and  on  all  the  shdves 
Your  pupils  strike  upon,  have  struck  youmhres. 
Or  if,  by  nature  sober,  ye  had  then, 
Boys  as  ye  were,  the  gravity  of  men; 
Ye  knew  at  least,  by  constant  proofe  addiMwd 
To  ears  and  eyes,  the  vices  of  the  rest 
But  ye  connive  at  what  ye  can  not  cure, 
And  evils,  not  to  be  endured,  endure. 
Lest  power  exerted,  but  without  success, 
Should  make  tiie  little  ye  retain  still  lees. 
Ye  once  were  justly  ftmed  for  bringing  forth 
TTndoubted  scholarship  and  genuine  worth; 
And  in  the  firmament  of  fame  still  shines 
A  gloiy,  bright  as  that  of  all  the  signs. 
Of  poets  raised  by  you,  ahd  statesmen,  and  divines. 
Peace  to  them  all!  those  brilliant  times  are  fled. 
And  no  such  lights  are  kindling  in  their  stead. 
Our  stripHngs  shine  indeed,  but  with  sudi  rays. 
As  set  the  midnight  riot  in  a  blaze ; 
And  seem,  if  judged  by  their  expressive  looks. 
Deeper  in  none  than  in  their  surgeons'  books. 

Say,  muse,  (for  education  made  the  song. 
No  nrase  can  hesitate,  or  linger  long) 
What  causes  move  us,  knowing  as  we  must, 
That  these  mhuigtrin  all  fidl  their  tnvt, 


To  send  our  sons  to  scout  and  scamper  there, 
While  colts  and  puppies  cost  us  so  much  caml 

Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praisei 
We  love  the  playplaoe  of  our  eariy  days; 
The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone, 
That  feels  not  at  the  sight,  and  feels  at  none. 
The  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  graving  skill. 
The  very  name  we  carved  subsisting  still ; 
The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  deep  employed, 
Tho*  mangled,  hacked,  and  hewed,  not  yet  de- 
stroyed; 
The  little  ones,  unbuttoned,  glowing  hot, 
Playing  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot  j 
As  happy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  draw 
The  chalky  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw, 
To  pitch  the  ball  into  the  grounded  hat, 
Or  drive  it  devious  with  a  dexterous  pat; 
The  pleasing  spectacle  at  once  excites 
Such  recollection  of  our  own  delights. 
That,  viewing  it,  we  seem  almost  t'  obtain 
Our  innocent  sweet  simple  yevn  again. 
This  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known  pUco, 
Whence  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race, 
Maintains  its  bold  with  such  unfailing  sway. 
We  feel  it  e'en  in  age,  and  at  our  latest  day. 
Hark !  how  the  sire  of  chits,  whose  future  share 
Of  classic  food  beginsto  be  hiscare. 
With  his  own  likeness  placed  on  cither  knee, 
Indulges  all  a  fiither's  heart>felt  glee; 
And  teUs  them,  as  he  strokes  their  silver  fecks^ 
That  they  must  soon  learn  Latin,  and  to  box*. 
Then  turning  he  regales  his  listening  wife 
With  all  th'  adventures  of  his  early  life ; 
His  skill  in  coachmanship,  or  driving  chaise, 
In  Inlking  tavern  bills,  and  spouting  plays ; 
What  shifts  he  used,  detected  in  a  scrape, 
How  he  was  flogged,  or  had  the  luck  t'  escape, 
What  sums  he  lost  at  j^y,  and  how  he  sold 
Watch,  seals,  and  all-^-till  all  hb  pranks  aretoU 
Retracing  thus  his  frcliea^  ('tis  a  name 
That  palliates  deeds  of  folly  and  of  ahame) 
He  gives  the  local  bias  all  its  sway ; 
Resolved  that  where  he  played  his  sons  shall  play, 
And  destines  their  bright  genius  to  be  shown 
Just  in  the  scene  where  he  displayed  his  own. 
The  meek  and  bashfbl  boy  will  soon  be  taughl 
To  be  as  bold  and  forward  as  he  ought ; 
The  rude  will  scuffle  through  with  ease  enoo^ 
Great  schools  suit  best  the  sturdy  and  the  rot^ 
Ah  happy  designation,  prudent  choice, 
Th' event  is  sure;  expect  it;  and  rejoice! 
Soon  see  your  wish  fulfilled  in  either  child. 
The  pert  made  perter,  and  the  tame  made  wild. 

The  great  indeed,  by  titles,  riches,  birth, 
Excused  th'  encumbrance  of  more  sdlid  worth. 
Are  best  disposed  of  where  with  most  suooeai 
They  may  acquire  that  confident  address, 
Those  habits  of  profuse  and  lewd  expense, 
That  scorn  <^  all  ddights  but  those  of  I 
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Which,  though  in  plain  plebeiani  we  condwnn, 
With  90  mudi  reason  all  expect  from  them. 
But  families  of  less  iUostrious  fiune, 
Whose  chief  distinction  is  their  spotlesi  name, 
Whose  heirs,  their  honoors  none,  their  inconie 

■mall, 
Must  shine  by  true  desert,  or  not  at  all, 
What  dream  they  of,  that  with  so  little  care 
They  risk  their  hopes,  their  dearest  treasure,  therel 
Th^  dream  of  little  Charles  or  William  igrraoed 
With  wig  prolix,  down  flowing  to  his  waist; 
They  see  th'  attentive  crowds  his  talents  draw. 
They  hear  him  speak — the  oracle  of  law. 
The  father,  who  designs  his  babe  a  priest, 
Dreams  him  episoopally  such  at  least ; 
And,  while  the  playfbl  jockey  scours  the  room 
Briskly,  astride  upon  the  parlour  broom. 
In  fiincy  sees  him  more  superbly  ride 
In  coach  with  purple  lined,  and  mitres  on  its  side. 
Events  improbable  and  strange  as  these, 
Which  only  a  parental  eye  foresees, 
A  public  school  shall  bring  to  pass  with  ease. 
But  howl  resides  such  virtue  in  that  air. 
As  must  create  an  appetite  for  prayer  1 
And  will  it  breathe  into  him  all  the  zeal. 
That  candidates  for  such  a  prize  should  fixl, 
To  take  the  lead  and  be  the  foremost  still 
In  all  true  worth  and  literary  skill  ? 
"  Ah  blind  to  bright  futurity,  untaught 
The  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  dull  of  thought! 
Church  ladders  are  not  always  mounted  best 
By  learned  clerks,  and  Latinists  professed. 
Th*  exalted  prize  demands  an  upward  look. 
Not  to  be  found  by  poring  on  a  book. 
Small  skill  in  Latin,  and  still  loss  in  Greek, 
Is  more  than  adequate  to  all  I  seek. 
Let  erudition  grace  him,  or  not  grace, 
I  give  the  bauble  but  the  second  place : 
H^  wealth,  fame,  honours,  all  that  I  intend. 
Subsist  and  centro  in  one  point — a  friend. 
A  friend,  whate'er  he  studies  or  neglects. 
Shall  give  him  consequence,  heal  all  defects. 
His  intercourse  with  peers  and  sons  of  peers- 
There  dawns  the  splendour  of  his  future  yean : 
In  that  hright  quarter  his  projntious  skies 
Shall  blush  betunes,  and  there  his  glory  rise. 
Your  Lordfhipf  and  Your  Grace!  what  sehool 

can  teach 
A  rhetoric  equal  to  those  parts  of  speech  1 
What  need  of  Homer's  verse,  or  Tully's  prose. 
Sweet  interjections !  if  he  leam  but  thoeel 
Let  reverend  churls  his  ignorance  rebuke, 
Who  starve  upon  a  dogs-eared  Pentateuch, 
The  Parson  knows  enough,  who  knows  a  duke." 
Egregious  purpose !  worthily  begun 
In  barbarous  prostitution  of  your  son ; 
Pressed  on  hi*  part  by  means  that  would  dii|graoe 
A  scriv'ner's  clerk,  or  footman  out  of  place. 


And  ending,  if  at  last  its  end  be  gained, 
In  sacrilege,  in  Qod's  own  house  pro&ned. 
It  may  succeed;  and,  if  his  sins  should  call 
For  more  than  common  punishment  it  shall; 
The  wretch  shall  rise,  axid  be  the  thing  on  eaith 
Least  qualified  in  honour,  learning,  worth, 
To  occupy  a  sacred,  awful  post. 
In  which  the  best  and  worthiest  tremble  most. 

The  royal  letters  are  a  thing  of  coune, 
A  King,  that  would,  might  recommend  his  horse; 
And  deans,  no  doubt,  and  chapters,  with  one  voice, 
As  bound  in  duty,  would  confirm  the  choice. 
Behold  your  bishop!  well  he  plays  his  part. 
Christian  in  name,  and  infidel  in  heart. 
Ghostly  in  office,  earthly  in  his  plan, 
A  slave  at  court,  elsewhere  a  lady's  man. 
Dumb  as  a  senator,  and  as  a  print 
A  piece  of  mere  church-Aimiture  at  best; 
To  live  estranged  from  Grod  his  total  scope. 
And  his  end  sure,  without  one  glimpse  of  hope. 
But  fair  although  and  feasible  it  seem. 
Depend  not  much  upon  your  golden  dream; 
For  Providence,  that  seems  concerned  t'  exempt 
The  hallowed  bench  from  absolute  contempt. 
In  spite  of  all  the  wrigglers  into  place. 
Still  keeps  a  seat  or  two  for  worth  and  grace, 
And  therefore  'tis,  that,  though  the  sight  be  rare, 
We  sometimes  see  a  Lowth  or  Bagot  there. 
Besides,  school-friendships  are  not  always  found, 
Though  fair  in  promise,  permanent  and  sound, 
The  most  disint'rested  and  virtuous  minds, 
In  early  years  connected,  time  unbinds; 
New  situations  give  a  different  cast 
Of  habit,  inclination,  temper,  taste; 
And  he,  that  seemed  our  counterpart  at  first, 
So(»i  shows  the  strong  similitude  reversed. 
Young  heads  are  giddy,  and  young  hearts  ait 

warm. 
And  make  mistakes  for  manhood  to  reform. 
Boys  are  at  best  but  pretty  buds  unblown. 
Whose  scent  and  hues  are  rather  guessed  than 

known; 
EacYi  dreams  that  each  is  just  what  he  appeaxi^ 
But  learns  his  error  in  maturer  years. 
When  disposition,  like  a  sail  unfiiried. 
Shows  all  its  rents  and  patches  to  the  world. 
If,  therefore,  e'en  when  honest  in  design, 
A  boyish  friendship  may  so  soon  decline, 
'Twere  wiser  sure  t'  inspire  a  little  heart 
With  just  abhorrence  of  so  mean  a  part, 
Than  set  your  son  to  work  at  a  vile  trade 
For  wages  so  imlikely  to  be  paid. 

Our  public  hives  of  puerile  resort. 
That  are  of  chief  and  most  approved  report. 
To  such  base  hopes,  in  many  a  sordid  soul, 
Owe  their  repute  in  part,  but  not  the  whole. 
A  principle,  whose  proud  pretensions  pass 
UnquflStioDed,  though  the  jewel  be  but  glasa- 
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That  with  a  world,  not  often  over-nice, 

Ranks  as  a  viitae,  and  is  yet  a  vice; 

Or  rather  a  gross  oompoond,  justly  tried, 

Of  envy,  hatred,  jealoosy,  and  pride— 

Contribates  most  perhaps  t'  enhance  their  fiune, 

And  emulation  is  its  specious  name. 

Boys,  once  on  fire  with  that  contentious  zeal, 

Feel  all  the  rage,  that  female  rivals  feel; 

The  prize  of  beauty  in  a  woman's  eyes 

Not  brighter  than  in  theirs  the  scholar's  prize. 

The  spirit  of  that  competition  bums 

With  all  varieties  of  ills  by  turns; 

Each  vainly  magnifies  his  own  success. 

Resents  his  fellow's,  wishes  it  were  less. 

Exults  in  his  miscarriage,  if  he  fail, 

Deems  his  reward  too  great,  if  he  prevail, 

And  labours  to  surpass  him  day  and  night, 

Less  for  improvement  than  to  tickle  spite. 

The  spur  is  powerful,  and  I  grant  its  force; 

it  pricks  the  genius  forward  in  its  course. 

Allows  short  time  for  play,  and  none  for  sloth; 

And,  felt  alike  by  each,  advances  both; 

But  judge,  where  so  much  evil  intervenes. 

The  end,  though  plausible,  not  worth  the  means. 

Weigh,  for  a  moment,  classical  desert 

Against  a  heart  depraved  and  temper  hurt; 

Hurt  too  perhaps  for  life;  for  eariy  wrong. 

Done  to  the  nobler  part,  affects  it  long; 

And  you  are  staunch  indeed  in  learning's  cause. 

If  yoa  can  crown  a  discipline,  that  draws 

Such  mischlefe  after  it,  vrith  much  applause. 

Connexion  formed  for  interest,  and  endeared 
By  selfish  views,  thus  censured  and  cashiered; 
And  emulation,  as  engendering  hate, 
Doomed  to  a  no  less  ignominious  fate: 
The  props  of  such  proud  seminaries  fall. 
The  Jachin  and  the  Boaz  of  them  all. 
Great  schools  rejected  then,  as  those  that  swell 
Beyond  a  size  that  can  be  managed  well. 
Shall  royal  institutions  miss  the  bays, 
And  small  academies  win  all  the  oraisel 
Force  not  my  drift  beyond  its  just  intent, 
I  praise  a  school  as  Pope  a  government; 
So  take  my  judgment  in  his  language  dressed, 
"  Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best." 
Few  boys  are  bom  with  talents  that  excel, 
But  all  are  capable  of  living  well; 
Then  ask  not,  whether  limited  or  large? 
But,  watch  they  strictly,  or  neglect  their  charge? 
If  anxious  only,  that  their  boys  may  Uam^ 
While  morale  languish,  a  despised  concern, 
The  great  and  small  deserve  one  cpmmon  blame. 
Different  in  size,  but  in  effect  the  same. 
Much  zeal  in  virtue's  cause  all  teachers  boast. 
Though  motives  of  mere  lucre  sway  the  most; 
I'hcrefbre  in  towns  and  cities  they  abound, 
F«r  there  the  game  Ihcy  seek  is  easiest  found; 
Though  there  in  spite  of  all  that  care  can  do. 
Traps  to  catch  youth  arc  most  abundant  too^ 


If  shrewd,  and  of  a  weU-constracted  brain, 
Keen  in  pursuit,  and  vigorous  to  retain, 
Your  son  come  forth  a  prodigy  of  skill; 
As  wherenever  taught,  so  formed,  he  will; 
The  pedagogue,  with  self^omplacent  air. 
Claims  more  than  half  the  praise  as  his  doe  ihaie. 
But  if,  with  all  his  genius,  he  betray. 
Not  more  intelligent  than  loose  and  gay. 
Such  vicious  habits  as  disgrace  his  name, 
Threaten  his  health,  his  fortune,  and  his  fiune; 
Though  want  of  due  restraint  alone  have  bred 
The  s3rmptoms,  that  you  see  with  so  much  dread; 
Unenvicd  there,  he  may  sustain  alone 
The  whole  reproach,  the  fault  was  all  his  own. 

O  'tis  a  sight  to  be  with  joy  perused. 
By  all  whom  sentiment  has  not  abused; 
New-fenglcd  sentiment,  the  boasted  grace 
Of  those  who  never  feel  in  the  right  place; 
A  sight  surpassed  by  none  that  we  can  show. 
Though  Vestris  on  one  leg  still  shine  below; 
A  father  blest  with  an  ingenious  son, 
Father,  and  friend,  and  tutor,  all  in  one. 
How ! — turn  again  to  tales  long  since  forgot, 
^sop,  and  Phndrus,  and  the  restl — Why  noti 
He  will  not  blush,  that  has  a  father's  heart, 
To  take  in  childish  pla3rs  a  childish  part; 
But  bends  his  sturdy  back  to  any  toy, 
That  youth  takes  pleasure  in,  to  please  his  boy; 
Then  why  resign  into  a  stranger's  hand 
A  task  as  much  within  your  own  command. 
That  God  and  nature,  and  your  interest  too, 
Seem  with  one  voice  to  dcl^ate  to  youl 
Why  hire  a  lodging  in  a  house  unknown 
For  one  whoee  tcnderest  thoughts  all  hover  round 

your  own? 
This  second  weaning,  needless  as  it  is, 
How  does  it  lacerate  both  your  heart  and  his! 
Th'  indented  stick,  that  loses  day  by  day 
Notch  after  notch,  till  all  are  smoothed  away, 
Bear  witness,  long  ere  hit  dismission  come. 
With  what  intense  desire  he  wants  his  home. 
But  though  the  joys  he  hopes  beneath  your  roof 
'  Bid  fair  enough  to  answer  in  the  proof, 
Harmless,  and  safe,  and  natural,  as  they  are, 
I A  disappointment  waits  him  even  there:  ^ 
'  Arrived,  he  feeiB  an  unexpected  change, 
'  He  blushes,  hangs  his  head,  is  shy  and  Strang 
.  No  longer  takes,  at  once,  with  fearless  ease, 
HLb  favourite  stand  between  his  father's  kneei^ 
But  seeks  the  corner  of  some  distant  seat. 
And  eyes  the  door,  and  watches  a  retreat. 
And,  least  familiar  where  he  should  be  most, 
Feels  all  liis  happiest  privileges  lost. 
Alas,  poor  boy ! — the  natural  effect 
Of  love  by  absence  chilled  into  respect. 
Say,  what  accomplishments,  at  school  aoquiredi 
Brings  he,  to  sweeten  fruits  so  undesiredl 
Thou  well  deserv'st  an  alienated  son. 
Unless  thy  conscious  heart  acknowledge— 4ioDe; 
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Ntniethal  in  thy  domettic  mug  ncem. 
He  had  not  made  hia  own  with  ixKiie  addms, 
Tbnigh  aome,  perhapa,  that  ahock  thy  Ming 

mind, 
And  better  never  learned,  or  left  behind. 
And  toe,  that,  thua  eatranged,  thou  canat  obtain 
By  no  kind  arta  hia  confidence  again; 
That  here  begina  with  moat  that  long  complaint 
Of  filial  frankneea  loat,  and  love  grown  fiunt, 
Which,  oft  neglected,  in  liie'a  waning  yean 
A  parent  pours  into  reganllesa  eara. 

Like  caterpillars,  dangling  under  trees 
By  slender  threads,  and  swinging  in  the  breeze, 
Which  filthily  bewray  and  sore  disgrace 
The  boughs  in  which  are  bred  th'  unseemly  race; 
While  every  worm  industriously  weaves 
And  winds  his  web  about  the  rivelled  leaves; 
So  numerous  are  the  follies,  that  annoy 
Tlw  mind  and  heart  of  every  sprightly  boy; 
Imaginations  noxious  and  perverse. 
Which  admonition  can  alone  disperse. 
Th'  encroaching  nuisance  asks  a  faithfVil  hand, 
Patient,  afTectionatc,  of  high  command, 
To  check  the  procreation  of  a  breed 
Sure  to  exhaust  the  plant  on  which  they  feed. 
'Tis  not  enough,  that  Greek  or  Roman  page, 
At  stated  hours,  his  fireakish  thoughts  engage; 
E'en  in  his  pastimes  he  requires  a  friend. 
To  warn,  and  teach  him  safely  to  unbend ; 
O'er  all  his  pleasures  gently  to  preside, 
Watch  his  emotions,  and  control  their  tide: 
And  levying  thus,  and  with  an  easy  sway, 
A  tax  of  profit  from  his  veiy  play, 
T'  impress  a  value,  not  to  be  erased, 
On  moments  squandered  else,  and  running  all  to 

waste. 
And  seems  it  nothing  in  a  father's  eye. 
That  unimproved  those  many  moments  flyl 
And  is  he  well  content  his  son  should  find 
No  noimshment  to  feed  his  growing  mind 
But  conjugated  verbs,  and  nouns  declined  1 
For  such  is  all  the  mental  fi)od  purveyed 
By  pubhc  hackneys  in  the  schooling  trade; 
Who  feed  a  pupil's  intellect  with  store 
Of  syntax,  truly,  but  with  little  more; 
Dismiss  their  cares,  when  they  dismias  their  flock, 
Machines  themselves,  and  governed  by  a  dock. 
Perhaps  a  ftithex,  blest  with  any  brains. 
Would  deem  it  no  abuse,  or  waste  of  pains, 
T'  improve  this  diet,  at  no  great  expense, 
With  savoury  truth  and  wholesome  common  sense ; 
To  lead  his  son,  ibr  prospects  of  delight. 
To  some  not  steep,  though  philosophic  height. 
Thence  to  exhibit  to  his  wondering  eyes 
Yon  circling  worlds,  their  distance,  and  their 

aize; 
The  moons  of  Jove,  and  Saturn's  belted  ball, 
And  the  harmonious  order  of  them  all; 


To  show  him  in  an  insect  or  a  fiower 

Such  microecopic  proof  of  skill  and  power, 

Aa,  hid  from  ages  past,  Qod  now  dkphtya, 

To  combat  atheists  with  in  modem  daya; 

To  spread  the  earth  beforo  him,  and  commend. 

With  designation  of  the  finger's  end, 

Ita  various  parts  to  his  attentive  note. 

Thus  bringing  home  to  him  the  most  remote; 

To  teach  his  heart  to  glow  with  generous  flame, 

Caught  firom  the  deeds  of  men  of  ancient  ftune: 

And,  more  than  all,  with  conunendation  due, 

To  set  some  living  worthy  in  his  view. 

Whose  fair  example  may  at  once  inspire 

A  wish  to  copy  what  he  must  admire. 

Such  knowledge  gained  betimes,  and  which  up* 

pears 
Though  sohd,  not  too  weighty  for  his  years. 
Sweet  in  itself,  and  not  forbidding  sport, 
When  health  demands  it,  of  athletic  sort, 
Would  make  him — ^what  some  lovely  boys  haf« 

been, 
And  more  than  one  perhaps  that  I  have  seen— 
An  evidence  and  reprehension  both 
Of  the  mere  shool-boy's  lean  and  tardy  growth. 

Alt  thou  a  man  professionally  tied, 
With  all  thy  faculties  elsewhere  applied, 
Too  busy  to  intend  a  meaner  care. 
Than  how  t'  enrich  thyself,  and  next  thine  heir ; 
Or  art  thou  (as  though  rich,  perhaps  thou  art) 
But  poor  in  knowledge,  having  none  t'  impart : 
Behold  that  figure,  neat,  though  plainly  clad; 
His  sprightly  mingled  with  a  shade  of  sad ; 
Not  of  a  nimble  tongue,  though  now  and  then 
Heard  to  articulate  like  other  moi ; 
No  jester,  and  yet  lively  in  discourse, 
His  phrase  well  chosen,  clear,  and  full  of  ftnoe ; 
And  his  address,  if  not  quite  French  in  ease. 
Not  English  stifiT,  but  firank,  and  formed  to  please; 
Low  in  the  world,  because  he  scorns  its  arts ; 
A  man  of  letters,  manners,  morals,  parts; 
Unpatronizcd,  and  therefore  little  known ; 
Wise  for  himself  and  his  few  fiiends  abn^^ 
In  him  thy  well  appointed  proxy  see, 
Armed  for  a  work  too  difficult  fbr  thee ; 
Prepared  by  taste,  by  learning,  and  tme  worth. 
To  form  thy  son,  to  strike  his  genius  forth ; 
Beneath  thy  roof,  beneath  thine  eye,  to  prove 
The  force  of  discipline,  when  backed  by  love; 
To  double  all  thy  pleasure  in  thy  child. 
His  mind  informed,  his  morals  undefiled. 
Safe  under  such  a  wing,  the  boy  shall  show 
No  spots  contracted  among  grooms  bebw. 
Nor  taint  his  speech  with  meannesses,  designed 
By  footman  Tom  for  witty  and  refined. 
There,  in  his  commerce  with  the  liv'ried  herd, 
Lurks  the  contagion  chiefly  to  be  feared ; 
For  since  (so  fashion  dictates)  all,  who  claim 
A  higher  than  amere  pltsbeian  feme. 
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Find  it  expedient,  come  what  miwchief  may, 

To  entertain  a  thief  or  two  in  pay, 

(And  they  that  can  afford  th'  expense  of  mi»e, 

Some  half  a  dozen,  and  some  half  a  score,) 

Great  cause  occurs,  to  save  him  from  a  band 

So  sure  to  spoil  him,  and  so  near  at  hand ; 

A  point  secured,  if  once  he  be  supplied 

With  some  such  Mentor  always  at  his  side. 

Are  such  men  rare  ?  perhaps  they  would  aboond, 

Were  occupation  easier  to  be  found, 

Were  education,  else  so  sure  to  fail, 

Conducted  on  a  manageable  scale. 

And  schools,  that  have  outlived  all  just  esteem, 

Elxchanged  for  the  secure  domestic  scheme. — 

But,  having  found  him,  be  thou  duke  or  earl. 

Show  thou  hast  sense  enough  to  prize  the  pearl, 

And,  as  thou  wouldst  th'  advancement  of  thine  heir 

In  all  good  faculties  beneath  his  care, 

Respect,  as  is  but  rational  and  just, 

A  man  deemed  worthy  of  so  dear  a  trust 

Despised  by  thee,  what  more  can  he  expect 

From  youthful  folly  than  the  same  neglect ; 

A  flat  and  fatal  negative  obtains 

That  instant  upon  all  his  future  pains ; 

His  lessons  tire,  hb  mild  rebukes  offend. 

And  all  th'  instructions  of  thy  son's  best  Mend 

Are  a  stream  choked,  or  trickling  to  no  end. 

Doom  him  not  then  to  soUtary  meals ; 

But  recollect  that  he  has  sense,  and  feels ; 

And  that,  possessor  of  a  soul  refined. 

An  upright  heart,  and  cultivated  mind. 

His  post  not  mean,  his  talents  not  unknown, 

He  deems  it  hard  to  vegetate  alone. 

And,  if  admitted  at  thy  board  he  sit, 

Account  him  no  just  mark  for  idle  wit ; 

Offisnd  not  him,  whom  modesty  restrains 

From  repartee,  with  jokes  that  he  disdains ; 

Much  less  transfix  lids  feelings  with  an  path ; 

Nor  frown,  unless  he  vanish  with  the  cloth. 

And,  trust  me,  his  utility  may  reach 

To  more  than  he  is  hired  or  bound  to  teach ; 

Much  trash  unuttered,  and  some  Uls  undone, 

Through  reverence  of  the  censor  of  thy  son. 

But,  if  thy  table  be  indeed  undcan, 
Foul  with  excess,  and  with  discourse  obscene. 
And  thou  a  wretch,  whom,  following  her  old  plan, 
The  world  accounts  an  honourable  man. 
Because  forsooth  thy  courage  has  been  tried, 
And  stood  the  test,  perhaps,  on  the  wrong  side; 
Though  thou  hadst  never  grace  enough  to  prove 
That  any  thing  but  vice  could  win  thy  love ; — 
Or  hast  thou  a  polite,  card-playing  wife. 
Chained  to  the  routs  that  she  frequents  fer  life; 
Who,  just  when  industry  begins  to  snore, 
Flies,  winged  with  joy,  to  some  coach-crowded  door. 
And  thrice  in  every  winter  throngs  thine  own 
With  half  the  chariots  and  sedans  in  town. 
Thyself  meanwhile  e'en  shifting  as  thou  mayat : 
Nijl  very  sober  though,  nor  very  chaste ; 


Or  is  thine  house,  though  less  superb  thy  lank. 
If  not  a  scene  of  pleasure,  a  mere  blank. 
And  thou  at  best,  and  in  ^y  soberest  mood, 
A  trifler  vain,  and  empty  uf  all  good; 
Though  mercy  fer  thyself  thou  canst  have  nooa^ 
Hear  nature  plead,  show  meicy  to  thy  son. 
Saved  from  Ids  home,  whereeveiy  day  bnngsfbith 
Some  mischief  fetal  to  his  future  worth. 
Find  him  a  better  in  a  distant  spot, 
Within  some  pbus  pastor's  humble  cot. 
Where  vUe  example  (youis  I  chiefly  mean. 
The  jDogt  seducing,  and  the  oftenest  seen,) 
May  never  more  be  stamped  upon  his  breast. 
Nor  yet  perhaps  incurably  impressed. 
Where  early  rest  makes  early  rising  sure. 
Disease  or  comes  not,  or  finds  easy  cure, 
Prevented  much  by  diet  neat  and  plain ; 
Or,  if  it  enter,  soon  starved  out  again : 
Where  all  th'  attention  of  his  faithful  host. 
Discreetly  limited  to  two  at  most, 
May  raise  such  fruits  as  shall  reward  his  care^ 
And  not  at  last  evaporate  in  air : 
Where,  stillness  aiding  study,  and  his  mind 
Serene,  and  to  his  duties  much  inclined. 
Not  occupied  in  day-dreams,  as  at  home. 
Of  pleasures  past,  or  fellies  yet  to  come. 
His  virtuous  toil  may  terminate  at  last 
In  settled  habit  and  decided  taste. — 
But  whom  do  I  advise  1  the  fashion-led, 
Th'  incorrigibly  young,  the  dea^  the  dead, 
Whom  care  and  cool  deliberation  suit 
Not  better  much  than  spectacles  a  brute ; 
Who,  if  their  sons  some  slight  tuition  share, 
Deem  it  of  no  great  moment  whose,  or  where ; 
Too  proud  t'  adopt  the  thoughts  of  one  unknown. 
And  much  too  gay  t'  have  any  of  their  own. 
But  courage,  man!  methought  the  muse  replied, 
Mankind  are  various,  and  the  world  is  wide: 
The  ostrich,  silliest  of  the  feathered  kind. 
And  formed  of  Grod  without  a  parent's  mind, 
Conmiits  her  eggs  incautious  to  the  dust. 
Forgetful  that  the  feot  may  crush  the  trust; 
And,  while  on  public  nurseries  they  rely. 
Not  knowing,  and  too  oil  not  caring,  why. 
Irrational  in  what  they  thus  prefer. 
No  few,  that  would  seem  wise,  resemble  hec 
But  all  are  not  alike.    Thy  warning  voice 
May  hero  and  there  prevent  erroneous  chcMoe; 
And  some  perhaps,  who,  busy  as  they  are. 
Yet  make  their  progeny  their  dearest  care, 
(Whose  hearts  will  ache,  once  told  what  ills  may 

reach 
Their  ofispring,  left  upon  so  wild  a  beach,) 
Will  need  no  stress  of  argument  t'  enforce 
Th'  expedience  of  a  less  advent'rous  course :         i 
The  rest  will  slight  thy  coimsel,  or  condemn; 
But  they  have  human  feelings,  turn  to  them. 
To  you  then,  tenants  of  Ufe's  middle  state. 
Securely  placed  between  the  small  and  great, 
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Whaw  chancter,  yet  undebauchied,  retains 
Two  thirds  of  all  the  virtue  that  remains, 
Who,  wise  yourselves,  desire  your  son  ihoiild  letm 
Your  wisdom  and  your  ways — to  yoa  I  torn, 
Look  round  you  on  a  world  perversely  blind; 
See  what  contempt  is  fallen  on  human  kind ; 
See  vrealth  abused,  and  dignities  misplaced, 
Great  titles,  offices,  and  trusts  disgraced, 
Long  lines  of  ancestry,  renowned  of  old. 
Their  noble  qualities  all  quenched  and  cold ; 
See  Bedlam's  closeted  and  hand-cuffed  charge 
Surpassed  in  firenzy  by  the  mad  at  large ; 
See  great  commanders  making  war  a  trade, 
Great  lawyers,  lawycn  without  study  made ; 
Churchmen,  in  whose  esteem  their  best  employ 
Is  odious,  and  their  wages  all  their  joy. 
Who,  fax  enough  from  furnishing  Uieir  shelves 
With  Grospel  lore,  turn  infidels  themselves ; 
See  womanhood  despised,  and  manhood  a^^w^^^ 
With  in^Euny  too  nauseous  to  be  named, 
Fops  at  all  comers,  lady-like  in  mien, 
Civeted  fellows,  smelt  ere  they  are  seen. 
Else  coarse  and  rude  in  manners,  and  their  tongue 
On  fire  withcurees,  and  with  nonsense  hung. 
Now  Bushed  with  drunkenness,  now  with  whore- 
dom pale. 
Their  breath  a  sample  of  last  night's  regale ; 
See  volunteers  in  all  the  vilest  arts. 
Men  well  endowed,  of  honourable  parts, 
I>esigned  by  Nature  wise,  but  self-made  fools ; 
An  these,  and  more  like  these,  were  bred  at 

schools: 
And  if  it  chance,  as  sometimes  chance  it  vriU, 
That  though  school-bred,  the  boy  be  virtuous  still. 
Such  rare  exceptions,  shining  in  the  dark, 
Prove,  rather  than  impeach,  the  just  remark: 
As  here  and  there  a  twinkling  star  descried, 
Serves  but  to  show  how  black  is  all  beside. 
Now  look  on  him,  whose  very  voice  in  tone 
Just  echoes  thine,  whose  features  are  thine  own, 
And  stroke  his  polished  cheek  of  purest  red. 
And  lay  thine  hand  upon  his  flaxen  head. 
And  say.  My  boy,  th'  unwelcome  hour  is  come, 
When  thou,  transplanted  from  thy  genial  hooae. 
Must  find  a  colder  soil  and  bleaker  air. 
And  trust  for  safety  to  a  stranger's  care ; 
What  character,  what  turn  thou  wilt  assume 
From  constant  converse  with  I  know  not  whom; 
Who  there  will  court  thy  friendship,  with  what 

views, 
And,  artless  as  thou  art,  whom  thou  wilt  choose; 
Though  much  depends  on  what  thy  choice  shall  be. 
Is  all  chance-medley,  and  unknown  to  me, 
Canst  thou,  the  tear  just  trembling  on  thy  lids, 
And  while  the  dreadful  lisk  foreseen  forbids, 
Free  too,  and  under  no  constraining  force. 
Unless  the  sway  of  custom  warp  thy  course, 
Lay  such  a  stake  upon  the  losing  side. 
Merely  to  inatify  so  blind  a  guide  1 

L 


Thoci  canst  not !  Nature,  pulling  at  thine  heart 
Condemns  th'  unfatherly,  th'  imprudent  part 
Thou  wouldst  not,  deaf  to  Nature's  tendorest  plea, 
Turn  him  adrift  upon  a  rolling  sea. 
Nor  say.  Go  thither^  consdous  that  there  lay 
A  brood  of  asps,  or  quicksands  in  his  way ; 
Then,  only  governed  by  the  self-same  rule 
Of  natural  pity,  send  him  not  to  school. 
No— guard  him  better.   Is  he  not  thine  own, 
Thyself  in  miniature,  thy  flesh,  thy  bone  1 
And  hop'st  thou  not  ('tis  every  father's  hope) 
That,  since  thy  strength  must  with  thy  years  elope^ 
And  thou  wilt  need  some  comfort,  to  assuage 
Health's  last  fiirewell,  a  staff  of  thine  old  age. 
That  then,  in  recompense  of  all  thy  cares. 
Thy  child  shall  show  respect  to  thy  gray  hain^ 
Befriend  thee,  of  all  other  friends  bereft, 
And  give  thy  life  its  only  cordial  left  1 
Aware  then  how  much  danger  intervenes, 
To  compass  that  good  end,  forecast  the  means. 
His  heajt,  now  passive,  yields  to  thy  command, 
Secure  it  thine,  its  key  is  in  thine  hand. 
If  thou  desert  thy  charge,  and  throw  it  wide. 
Nor  heed  what  guests  there  enter  and  abide. 
Complain  not  if  attachments  lewd  and  base 
Supplant  thee  in  it,  and  usurp  thy  place. 
But,  if  thou  guard  its  sacred  chambers  sure 
From  vicious  inmates,  and  delights  impure, 
Blither  his  gratitude  shall  hold  him  fast. 
And  keep  him  warm  and  filial  to  the  last; 
Or,  if  he  prove  unkind  (as  who  can  say 
But,  being  man,  and  therefore  firail,  he  mayl) 
One  comfort  yet  shall  cheer  thine  aged  heart, 
Howe'er  he  slight  thee,  thou  hast  done  thy  part. 

Oh,  barbarous !  wouldst  thou  with  a  Gothic  handj 
Pull  down  the  schools — ^what! — all  the  schools  i 

th'land; 
Or  throw  them  up  to  livery-nags  and  grooms, 
Or  turn  them  into  shops  and  auction-rooms  1— 
A  captious  question,  sir  (and  youn  is  one, ) 
Deserves  an  answer  similar,  or  none. 
Wouldst  thou,  possessor  of  a  flock,  employ 
(Apprised  that  he  is  such)  a  careleas  boy, 
Aiid  feed  him  vrdl,  and  give  him  handsome  pay 
Merely  to  sleep,  and  let  him  run  astray? 
Survey  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  see 
A  sight  not  much  unlike  my  simile. 
From  education,  as  the  leading  cause. 
The  public  character  its  colour  draws; 
Theiioe  the  prevailing  manners  take  thtir  east, 
Extravagant  or  sober,  loose  or  chaste. 
And,  though  I  would  not  advertise  them  yet, 
Nor  writo  on  each—  Thit  building  to  be  let. 
Unless  the  vrorld  were  all  prepared  t'  embrace 
A  plan  vreU  worthy  to  supply  their  place; 
Yet,  backward  as  they  are,  and  kmg  have  been. 
To  cultivate  and  keep  the  moraU  clean, 
(Forgive  the  crime)  I  vrish  them,  I  conf^ 
Or  better  managed,  or  enoonraged  less. 


COWPER'8  WOUCB. 


inifitrelUtieoms  ^otmu. 


THE  YEARLY  DISTRESS, 

OR 

TITHING  TIME  AT  STOCK,  IH  ESSEX. 

Venes  addrMsnl  to  a  country  dergyman,  complaining  of  tho 
dlflOfreeableneBB  of  the  day  annually  appointed  for  recdring 
the  duel  at  the  panonaga 

Come,  ponder  well,  for  'tis  no  jert, 

To  laugh  it  would  be  wrong 
The  troubles  of  a  worthy  priest, 

The  burthen  of  my  song. 

The  priest  he  meny  is  and  blithe 

Three  quaiters  at  a  year, 
But  oh!  it  cuts  him  like  a  scythe, 

When  tithing  time  draws  near. 

He  then  is  full  of  fright  and  fears, 

As  one  at  point  to  die, 
And  long  before  the  day  appears 

He  heaves  up  many  a  sigh. 

For  then  the  fiurmers  come  jog,  jog. 

Along  the  miiy  road. 
Each  heart  sb  heavy  as  a  log, 

To  make  their  payments  good. 

In  sooth,  the  sorrow  of  such  days 

Is  not  to  be  expressed, 
When  he  that  takes  and  he  that  pays 

Are  both  alike  distressed. 

Now  all  tmwelcome  at  his  gates 

The  clumsy  swains  aKght, 
With  rueful  fiuses  and  bakl  pates— 

He  trembles  at  the  sight 

And  well  he  may,  hr  well  he  knows 

Each  bumpkin  of  the  dan, 
Instead  of  paying  what  be  owes, 

Will  cheat  him  if  be  can. 

So  in  they  come — each  makes  his  leg. 

And  flings  his  head  before. 
And  looks  as  if  he  came  to  beg. 

And  not  to  quit  a  score. 

"  And  how  does  miss  and  madam  do, 

The  little  boy  and  alir 
"  All  tight  and  well.    And  how  do  you. 

Good  Mr.  What-d'ye-caUl" 

The  dinner  comes,  and  down  they  sit: 

Were  e'er  such  hungry  folks  1 
There's  little  talking,  and  no  wit: 

It  is  no  timt  to  joke. 


One  wipes  his  nose  upon  his  sleeve, 

One  spits  upon  the  floor. 
Yet  not  to  give  offence  or  grieve, 

Hold  up  the  doth  before. 

The  punch  goes  round,  and  they  are  dull 

And  lumpish  still  as  ever; 
Like  barrels  with  their  bellies  full. 

They  only  weigh  the  heavier. 

At  length  the  busy  time  begins. 

"  Come,  neighbours,  we  must  wag — " 
The  money  chinks,  down  drop  their  chins^ 

Each  lugging  out  his  bag. 

One  talks  of  mildew  and  of  firost. 

And  one  of  storms  of  hail, 
And  one  of  pigs  that  he  has  lost 

By  maggots  at  the  tail 

Cluoth  one,  "  A  rarer  man  than  yoa 

In  pulpit  none  shall  hear: 
But  yet,  methinl»,  to  tell  you  true. 

You  sen  it  plaguy  dear.** 

O  why  are  fiurmen  made  so  coane, 

Or  clergy  made  so  finet 
A  kick,  that  scarce  would  move  a  horsey 

May  kin  a  sound  divine. 

Then  left  the  boobies  stay  at  home; 

'Twould  cost  him,  I  dare  say. 
Less  trouble  taking  twice  the  sum, 

Without  the  downs  that  pay. 


SONNET 

ADDRESSED  TO  HENRT  COWPER,  ESO. 

On  his  emphatioal  and  interaUng  Dellvwry  of  the 
of  Warren  Hawingis  Esq.,  in  the  House  of  Laida 

CovrpER,  whose  silver  voice,  tasked  tffmfftImM 
hard. 
Legends  prolix  deUven  in  the  ean 
.    (Attentive  when  thou  read'st)  of  Engbnd^ 
I  peers, 

Let  verse  at  length  yield  thee  thy  just  rewaid. 

Thou  wast  not  heard  with  drowsy  ^regard. 
Expending  late  on  all  that  length  of  plea 
Thy  generous  powen;  but  olenoe  honomej 
thee, 

Mute  as  e'er  gaced  on  orator  or  baxd. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
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Thoo  ut  not  Tokx  alone,  but  hant  beado 
BoUl  iieait  and  head;  and  oooUat  with  mmie 
sweet 
Of  Attic  phrase  and  senatorial  tone, 
[ike  thy  renowned  fbrefiithers,  fiir  and  wide 
Thy  &me  diffuse,  praised  not  for  atteranoemMl 
Of  otKert^  speech,  but  magic  of  f^y  awn. 


LINES 

ADDRESSED  TO  DR.  DARWIN, 

Author  qf  the**  Botanic  Garden^* 

Two  Poets*  (poeU,  by  report, 

Not  oft  so  well  agree,) 
Sweet  Harmonist  of  Flora's  court ! 

Conspire  to  honour  Thee. 

They  best  can  judge  a  poet  s  worth, 
Who  oft  themselves  have  known 

The  pangs  of  a  poetic  birth 
By  labours  of  their  own. 

We  therefore,  pleased,  extol  thy  song. 
Though  various  yet  complete. 

Rich  in  embellishment,  as  strong 
And  learned  as  'tis  sweet. 

No  envy  mingles  with  our  praise. 
Though,  could  our  hearts  repine 

At  any  poet's  happier  lays, 
Tbsy  would — they  must  at  thine. 

But  we  in  mutual  bondage  knit 

Of  fiiendship's  closest  tie. 
Can  gaie  on  even  Darwin's  wit 

With  an  unjaundicod  eye; 

A«d  deem  the  Bard,  whoe'er  he  bo, 

And  howsoever  known. 
Who  would  not  tvnne  a  wreath  for  Thee, 

Unworthy  of  his  own. 


ON 
1IR&  MOMTAGTP8  FEATHEfl-HANGINO& 

The  birds  put  off  their  every  hue, 
To  dress  a  room  for  Montagu. 

The  Peacock  sends  his  heavenly  dyes, 
Wb  ToinbmM  and  his  atarry  eyes; 
The  Pheasant  plumes,  which  round  infold 
His ip»"tli"g  neck  with  downy  gold; 
The  Cock  his  arched  tail's  azure  show; 
Aful^  liver-blanched,  the  Swan  his  snow. 
AH  tribes  beside  of  Indian  name. 
Thai  glossy  shine,  or  vivid  flame, 


to  the  poem  by  Mr.  Hayley,  which  accompsnind 


Where  rises,  and  where  sets  the  day, 
Whate'er  thsy  boai*  of  rkh  and  gay, 
Contrihoto  to  the  goigeoas  plan, 
Prond  to  advance  it  all  they  ean. 
This  plumage  neither  dashing  shower, 
Nor  bUsts  that  shake  the  drippbig  bower, 
Shall  drench  again  of  discompose. 
But,  screened  from  every  storm  that  bbws, 
It  boasts  a  splendour  ever  new, 
Safe  virith  protecting  Montagu. 
To  the  same  patroness  resort, 
Serure  of  favour  at  her  court, 
Strong  Grenius,  from  whose  forge  of  thought 
Forms  rise,  to  quick  perfection  vnooght. 
Which,  though  new-bom,  with  vigour  mors, 
Like  Pallas  springing  armed  from  Jove- 
Imagination  scattering  round 
Wild  roses  over  furrowed  ground, 
Which  Labour  of  his  frown  beguile, 
And  teach  Philosophy  a  smite- 
Wit  flashing  on  Religion's  side. 
Whose  fires,  to  sacred  Truth  applied. 
The  gem,  though  luminous  before. 
Obtrudes  on  human  notice  mofo, 
Like  sunbeams  on  the  golden  height 
Of  some  tall  temple  playing  bright — 
Well-tutored  Learning,  from  hb  books 
Dismissed  with  grave,  not  haughty,  looks. 
TTieir  order  on  his  shelves  exact. 
Not  more  harmonious  or  compact 
Than  that,  to  which  he  keeps  oonffaied 
'  The  various  treasures  of  his  mind 
AU  these  to  Montagu's  repair. 
Ambitious  of  a  shelter  there. 
There  Genius,  Learning,  Fancy,  Wit, 
Their  mflied  plumage  caJm  refit, 
(For  stormy  troubles  loudest  roar 
Around  their  flight  who  highest  soar) 
And  in  her  eye,  and  by  her  aid, 
Shine  safe  without  a  finr  to  fade. 

She  thus  maintains  divided  sway 
With  yon  bright  regent  of  the  day; 
The  plume  and  poet  both,  we  know. 
Their  lustre  to  his  influence  owe; 
And  she  the  works  of  Phoebus  aiding, 
Both  poet  saves  and  plume  from  fiiding. 

VERSES 

Bupposed  to  be  written  by  AleMwIwr  Salklik^ 

■oUtary  abode  In  the  Wand  of  Joan  FMDSodaL 

I  AM  monaren  of  all  I  survey. 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute ; 

From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  knd  of  the  fi>wl  and  the  brute. 

O  solitude!  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  facet 

Better  dwdlir  the  midst  of  alarms, 
I        Than  xeign  m  thk  homble  pkoe. 


I 
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I  am  out  of  hamAnity's  reach, 

Miist  finiih  my  jouiney  akme, 
Nerer  hear  the  aweet  miudc  of  apeedi, 

I  itait  at  the  loaiid  of  my  own. 
The  beasts,  that  roam  over  the  plain, 

My  fiinn  with  indiffinenoe  aee ; 
They  are  so  onacqnainted  with  man, 

Their  tameneaa  is  shocking  to  me. 

Society,  friendship,  and  love, 

Divinely  boatowed  upon  man, 
O,  had  I  the  vnngs  of  a  dove, 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again  I 
My  BorrowB  I  then  might  assuage 

In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth. 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age, 

And  be  cheered  by  the  sallies  of  youth. 

Rdigion!  what  treasure  untold 

ResideB  in  that  heavenly  word ! 
More  predous  than  silver  and  gold. 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford. 
But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 

These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard, 
Never  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell. 

Or  smiled  when  a  sabbath  appeared. 

Ye  winds  that  have  made  me  your  sport, 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  ondial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  ahall  visit  no  more. 
My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  mel 
O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend. 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see. 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind  t 

Compared  vrith  the  speed  of  its  ffight, 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 

And  the  swift  winged  arrows  of  light 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land, 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there; 
But  alas !  recollection  at  hand 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 

But  the  seafiywl  is  gone  to  hernort, 

The  beast  has  laid  down  in  his  lair; 
Lven  here  is  a  seaaon  of  rest, 

And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 
l*here's  mercy  in  every  place, 

And  mercy,  encouraging  thought ! 
Gives  even  affliction  a  grace, 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot 


ON  THE 

PROMOTION  OF  EDWARD  THURLOW,  BBQ. 

To  the  Lord  High  ChanceUarMhip  qf  England, 

Round  Thurlow's  head  in  early  youth. 
And  iK  his  sportive  days, 


Fair  Scfance  poured  the  light  of  troth, 
And  Genius  shed  hia  rays. 

See  I  with  united  wonder  cried 
Th'  experienced  and  the  aage, 

Ambition  in  a  boy  supplied 
With  all  the  skiU  of  age! 

Discernment,  eloquence,  and  grace. 

Proclaim  him  bom  to  away 
The  balance  in  the  higheat  place. 

And  bear  the  palm  away. 

The  praiae  bestowed  was  just  and  wiae; 

He  aprang  impetuous  forth, 
Secure  of  conqueat,  where  the  prise 

Attends  auperior  worth. 

So  the  beat  couraer  on  the  plain 

Ere  yet  he  atarts  is  known. 
And  does  but  at  the  goal  obtain, 

What  all  had  deemed  his  own. 


ODE  TO  PEACE. 

Come,  peace  of  mind,  delightful  gueat ! 
Return,  and  make  thy  downy  nest 

Once  more  in  this  sad  heart : 
Nor  riches  I  nor  power  pursue. 
Nor  hold  Ibrbiddai  joys  in  view ; 

We  therefore  need  not  part 

Where  vrilt  thou  dwell,  if  not  with  me, 
From  avarice  and  ambition  free, 

And  pleasure's  fatal  wilesl 
For  whom,  alas !  dost  thou  prepare 
The  sweets  that  I  was  wont  to  share, 

The  banquet  of  thy  smiles  1 

The  great,  the  gay,  shall  they  partake 
The  heaven  that  thou  alone  canst  make, 

And  vrilt  thou  quit  the  stream 
That  murmurs  through  the  dewy  mead, 
The  grove  and  the  sequestered  died. 

To  be  a  guest  with  themi 

For  thee  I  panted,  thee  I  prized. 
For  thee  I  gladly  sacrificed 

Whate'er  I  loved  before ; 
And  shall  I  see  thee  start  away. 
And  helpless,  hopeless,  bear  thee  say— > 

Farewell !  we  meet  no  more  1 


HUMAN  FRAILTY. 

Weak  and  irresolute  is  man; 

The  purpoae  of  to-day. 
Woven  wiUi  paina  into  hia  plan. 

To-morrow  tends  away. 


BilSCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


m 


The  bow  woU  bent,  and  anait  the  tgoMigg 

Vice  seems  already  siain; 
But  pasakm  rudely  maps  the  string, 

And  it  reviTes  again. 

Some  foe  to  his  upright  intent 

Finds  out  his  weaker  part; 
Virtue  engages  his  assent, 

But  pleasure  wins  his  heart 

'Tis  here  the  foUy  of  the  wise 

Through  all  his  art  we  view; 
And,  while  his  tongue  the  charge  denies, 

His  conscience  owns  it  true. 

Bound  on  a  voyage  of  awful  length, 

And  dangers  little  known, 
A  stranger  to  superior  strength, 

Man  vainly  trusts  his  own. 

But  oars  alone  can  ne'er  prevail, 

To  reach  the  dirtant  coast; 
The  breath  of  heaven  must  swell  the  sail, 

Or  all  the  toU  is  lost. 


THE  MODERN  PATRIOT. 

Rebellion  is  my  theme  all  day; 

I  only  wish  't  would  come 
(As  who  knows  but  perhaps  it  mayl) 

A  little  nearer  home. 

Yon  roaring  boys,  who  rave  and  fight 
On  t'  other  side  th'  Atlantic, 

I  always  held  them  in  the  right, 
But  most  so  when  most  frantic. 

When  lawless  mobs  insult  the  court, 
That  man  shall  be  my  toast, 

If  breaking  windows  be  the  sport, 
Who  bravely  breaks  the  most 

But  oh !  for  him  my  fancy  culls 
The  choicest  flowen  she  bears. 

Who  constitutionally  pulls 
Your  house  about  your  ears. 

Such  civil  broils  are  my  delight. 
Though  some  folks  can't  endure  them, 

Who  say  the  mob  are  mad  outright. 
And  that  a  rope  must  core  them. 

A  rope!  I  virish  we  patriot  had 
Such  strings  for  all  who  need  'em^ 

What!  hang  a  man  for  going  mad! 
Then  farewell  British  freedom. 


OV  OBSERTINO  SOMB  NAMES  OF  LITTLE  NOTE 
CORDED  IN  THE  BIOORIPHU  BRITANNICA. 

Oh,  fond  attempt  to  ghe  a  deathless  kt 
To  camesignoblep  bora  to  bo  Ibigotl 


In  vain,  recorded  in  historic  page. 
They  court  the  notice  of  a  future  age  : 
Those  twinkling  tiny  lustres  of  the  Und 
Drop  one  by  one  from  Fame's  neglecting  hand; 
Lethean  gulfii  receive  them  as  they  fall, 
And  dark  oblivion  soon  absorbs  them  all 
So  when  a  chfld,  as  playful  children  use, 
Has  burnt  to  tinder  a  stale  last  year's  news. 
The  flante  extinct,  he  views  the  roving  fiie~ 
There  goes  my  lady,  and  there  goes  the  squire. 
There  goes  the  parson,  oh  illustrious  spark! 
And  there,  scarce  less  illustrious,  goes  the  clerk  1 


REPORT  OP  AN  ADJUDGED  CASE, 

NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  ANT  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

Between  Nose  and  Eyes  a  strange  contest  arose, 
The  spectacles  set  them  unhappily  wrong; 

The  point  in  dispute  was,  as  all  the  world  knows. 
To  which  the  said  spectacles  ought  to  belong. 

So  Tongue  was  the  lawyer,  and  argued  the  causs 
With  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and  a  wig  full  of 
learning; 

While  chief  baron  £^r  sat  to  balance  the  laws. 
So  fiuncd  for  his  talent  in  nicely  discerning. 

In  behalf  of  the  Nose  it  will  quickly  appear. 
And  your  lordship,  he  said,  will  undoubtedly 
find. 

That  the  Nose  has  had  spectacles  always  to  wear. 
Which  amounts  to  possesion  time  out  of  mind. 

Then  holding  the  spectacles  up  to  the  court*- 
Your  lordship  observes  they  are  made  with  a 
straddle 

As  wide  as  the  ridge  of  the  Nose  is;  in  short. 
Designed  to  sit  ck)se  to  it,  just  like  a  saddle. 

Again,  would  your  kndship  a  moment  suppose 
('Tis  a  case  that  has  happened,  and  maybe 
again) 
That  the  visage  or  countenance  had  not  a  nose. 
Pray  who  would,  or  who  could,  wear  spectacles 
theni 

On  the  whole  it  appears,  and  my  argument  shows, 
With  a  reasoning  the  court  vdll  never  condemn, 

Thatthespectaclesplainly  were madcfor  the  Nose, 
And  the  Nose  was  as  plainly  intended  for  them. 

Then  shifting  his  side  (as  a  lawyer  knows  how,) 
He  pleaded  again  in  behalf  of  the  Eyes; 

But  what  vrere  his  arguments  few  people  know, 
For  the  court  didnot  think  they  were  equally  wise. 

So  his  lordship  decreed  vrith  a  grave  solemn  tons. 
Decisive  and  dear,  without  one  (for  frtO— 

That,  whenever  the  Nose  put  his  spectacles  on, 
By  daylight  or  candlelight— Eyes  fchoold  bo  shutl 


IM 
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ON  THE  BdUONG 

OF 

LORD  MANSFIELD'S  LIBRARY, 

TOOBTHSB  WITH  HI!  M«8., 
Bj  the  mob^  in  die  month  of  JnoB^  1780L 

So  then— the  Vandals  of  our  isle, 

Sworn  foes  to  sense  and  law, 
Have  bomt  to  dust  a  nobler  pile 

Than  ever  Roman  saw! 

And  Murray  sighs  o'er  Pope  and  Swift, 

And  many  a  treasure  more, 
The  well-judged  purchase,  and  the  gift. 

That  graced  his  lettered  store. 

Their  pages  mangled,  burnt  and  torn, 

The  loss  was  hi*  alone; 
But  ages  yet  to  come  shall  mourn 

The  burning  of  hi*  oum. 


ON  THE  SAME. 

Whkn  wit  and  genius  meet  their  doom 

In  all  devouring  flame. 
They  tell  us  of  the  fate  of  Rome, 

And  bid  us  fear  the  ssme. 

O'er  Murray's  loss  the  Muses  wept, 

They  felt  the  rude  alarm. 
Yet  blest  the  guardian  care  that  kept 

His  sacred  head  fixnn  harm. 

There  Memory,  like  the  bee,  that's  fisd 

FiomFksra's  balmy  store, 
Thequintessenoeofallhe  read 

Had  treasured  up  before. 

The  lawless  heed,  with  Hay  blmd, 
Have  done  him  cruel  wrong; 

The  flowen  are  gone— bat  still  we  find 
The  hooey  on  his  tongue. 


1HB  LOVE  OP  THE  WORLD  REPROVED} 

OR 

HYPOCRISY  DETECTED.* 

Thus  says  the  prophet  of  the  Turk, 
Qood  Mussulman,  abstain  fiom  pork; 
There  is  a  part  in  evexy  swine 
No  inend  or  follower  of  mine 


'kmajrbepnptrioLBlbcmtbe  nsdw.thst this pleee bee 
tinadj  appeuvd  in  prin^  having  lound  ill  wij,  ihoogh  with 
iMne  unneoeouy  adtUtione  by  an  unknown  httd^  Into  the 
iMdi  lonmsl  withoix  (be  amlMi^r  privity. 


May  taste,  what'er  his  indination, 
On  pain  of  ezcommunicatbn. 
Such  Mahomet's  mysterious  charge. 
And  thus  he  left  the  poiot  at  large. 
Had  he  the  sinful  part  expressed. 
They  might  with  safety  eat  the  rest; 
But  for  one  piece  they  thought  it  hard 
From  the  whole  hog  to  be  debarred; 
And  set  their  wit  at  work  to  find 
What  jomt  the  prophet  had  in  mind 
Much  controversy  straight  arose, 
These  choose  the  back,  the  belly  those; 
By  some  'tis  confidently  said 
He  meant  not  to  forbid  the  head; 
While  otbem  at  that  doctrine  rail, 
And  piously  prefer  the  tail 
Thus,  conscience  fireed  finom  every  clog, 
Mahometans  eat  up  the  hog. 

You  laugh— tis  well.— The  tale  applied 
May  make  you  laugh  on  t'  other  side. 
Renounce  the  world — the  preacher  cries. 
We  do^a  multitude  replies. 
While  one  as  innocent  regards 
A  snug  and  friendly  game  at  cards ; 
And  one,  whatever  you  may  say, 
Can  see  no  evil  in  a  play; 
Some  love  a  conceit,  or  a  race; 
And  othen  shooting,  and  the  chase. 
Reviled  and  toved,  renounced  and  followed, 
Thus,  bit  by  bit,  the  worid  is  swallowed; 
Each  thinks  his  neighbour  makes  too  fiee, 
Yet  likes  a  slice  as  well  as  he ; 
With  sophistiy  their  sauce  they  sweeten, 
Till  quite  from  tail  to  snout  'tis  eaten. . 


ON  THE  DEATH 

op 

iiRs.  (now  lady)  Throckmorton's  bulfincb. 

Ye  nymphs !  if  e'er  your  eyes  ware  red 
With  tears  o'er  hapless  fovouxites  shed, 

O  share  Maria's  grief! 
Her  fiivourite,  even  in  his  cage, 
(What  will  not  hunger's  cruel  ragel) 

Assassined  by  a  thief. 

Where  Rhenus  strays  his  vines  among. 
The  egg  was  laid  firom  which  he  sprung; 

And,  though  by  nature  mute, 
Or  only  with  a  whirtle  blest, 
Well-taught  he  all  the  sounds  expnmed 

Of  flagelet  or  flute. 

The  honours  of  hk  ebon  pofl 

Were  brighterthan  the  sleekest  mole; 

His  bosom  of  the  hue 
With  which  Aurora  decks  the  dLws, 
When  piping  winds  shall  sooq  uImi 

To  swei^  HWij  At  dsWa 


MISCELLANEOUS  PQEBiS. 


Above,  bebw,  in  all  the  home, 
Dire  foe  alike  of  bird  and  mouae, 

No  eat  had  leaire  to  dweD; 
AndbuUy^  cage  aupported  itood 
On  pfope  of  ■mootheft-^haven  wood, 

Laige  built  and  latticed  welL 

Well  latticed— bot  the  grate,  alaal 
Not  rough  with  wire  of  flteel  or  braM, 

For  bully*!  plomage  sake, 
But  amooCh  with  wands  from  Oon*! 
With  which,  when  neatly  peeled  and  driid| 

The  swains  their  baskets  make. 

Night  veiled  the  pole,  all  seemed  secQie : 
When  led  by  instinct  diarp  and  sure, 

Subsistence  to  provide, 
A  beast  forth  sallied  on  the  scout, 
Long-backed,  long-tailed,  with  whiskered  snout. 

And  badger-cobured  hide.      ' 

He,  entering  at  the  study  door, 
Its  ample  area  'gan  explore ; 

And  something  in  the  wind 
Conjectured,  sniffing  round  and  round, 
Better  than  all  the  books  he  fimnd, 

Food  chiefly  for  the  mind. 

Just  then,  by  adverse  fiite  impressed, 
A  dream  disturbed  poor  bully's  rest; 

In  sleep  he  seemed  to  view 
A  rat  fast  clinging  to  the  cage. 
And  screaming  at  the  sad  presage, 

Awoke  and  found  it  true. 

For,  aided  both  by  ear  and  scent, 

Right  to  his  mark  the  monster  went— 
Ah,  muse !  foibcax  to  speak 

Minute  the  horrors  that  ensued ; 

His  teeth  were  strong,  the  cage  was  wood- 
He  left  poor  bully's  beak. 

Oh  had  he  made  that  too  his  prey; 
That  beak  whence  issued  many  a  lay 

Of  such  meUiflaoas  tone, 
Might  have  repaid  him  well,  I  woto. 
For  silencing  so  sweet  a  throat, 

Fast  stuck  within  his  own. 

Mariaweepa— the  muses  moon^— 
So,  when  by  BanhanaHans  torn, 

On  Thradan  Hebras*  ade 
The  tree-enchanter  Orpheus  fell, 
Hii  head  akme  remained  to  teU 

The  cruet  death  he  died. 


TflK  Rose  had 
sbow«r, 
Which  Maiy  to 


THE  ROSE, 
washed,  Just 


washed  in  a 


The  plentiful  moistura  encnmbend  the  flower^ 
And  weighed  down  its  beantiful  head. 

The  cup  was  all  filled,  and  the  leaves  wen  all  ^ 
And  it  seemed  to  a  fimciful  view, 

To  weep  forthe  buds  it  had  left  with  regret. 
On  the  flourishing  bush  where  it  ^rew. 

I  hastily  aeixed  it,  unfit  as  it  was 
For  a  nosegay,  so  dripping  and  drowned 

And  swinging  it  rudely,  too  rudely,  alas ! 
I  snapped  it,  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

And  such,  I  exclaimed,  ii  the  pitiless  part 

Some  act  by  the  delicate  mind, 
R^ardless  of  wringing  and  breaking  a  heart 

Already  to  sorrow  resigned. 

This  elegant  rose,  had  I  shaken  it  less, 
Might  have  bloomed  vnth  its  owner  awhile ; 

And  the  tear  that  is  wiped  with  a  fittle  addresM 
May  be  followed  perhaps  by  a  smile. 


THE  DOVES. 

Reasoning  at  every  step  he  treads, 

Man  yet  mktakes  Ins  way, 
While  meaner  things,  whom  instinct  leadi 

Are  rardy  known  to  stray. 

One  silent  eve  I  wandered  late. 

And  heard  the  voice  of  love; 
The  turtle  thus  addressed  her  mate, 

And  soothed  the  listening  dove : 

Our  mutual  bond  of  fidth  and  truth 

No  time  shall  disengage. 
Those  blesnngs  of  our  early  youth 

Shall  cheer  our  latest  age : 

Whfle  innocence  wHfaont  dlqgmse, 

And  constancy  sincere, 
Shan  fin  the  circle  of  those  eyes, 

And  mine  can  read  them  there 

Those  ills  that  wait  on  aU  below, 

Shan  ne'er  be  frit  by  me. 
Or  gently  felt,  and  only  so. 

As  b^ig  shared  with  thee. 

When  lightningB  flash  among  the  trees, 

Or  kites  are  hovering  near, 
I  fear  lest  tfiee  ak»e  they  seiie. 

And  know  no  other  fear. 

TSs  then  I  feel  myself  a  wife, 

And  press  thy  wedded  side, 
Resohed  a  union  formed  for  lift^ 

Deatfiwwahaadifidt. 
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But  oh !  if  fickle  and  unchaste, 
(Forgive  a  transient  thought) 

Thou  couldst  hecome  unkind  at  lait, 
And  scorn  thy  present  lot 

No  need  of  lightnings  firom  on  high, 

Or  kites  with  cruel  heak ; 
Denied  the  endearments  of  thine  eye, 

This  widowed  heart  would  hieak. 

Thus  sang  the  sweet  sequestered  hixd, 

Soft  SB  the  passing  wind ; 
And  I  recorded  what  I  heard, 

A  lesson  for  mankind. 


\ 


A  FABLE. 

A  BATKN,  while  with  gkMsy  breast 
Her  new-laid  eggs  she  fondly  pressed, 
And  on  her  wickerwork  high  mounted, 
•Hrr  chickens  prematurely  counted. 
(A  fault  philosophers  might  blame. 
If  quite  exempted  firom  the  same,) 
Enjoyed  at  ease  the  genial  day ; 
*Twa8  April,  as  the  bumpkins  say. 
The  legidature  called  it  May. 
But  suddenly  a  wind  as  high 
As  ever  swept  a  winter  sky, 
Shook  the  young  leaves  about  her  ears. 
And  filled  her  with  a  thousand  foars. 
Lest  the  rude  blast  should  snap  the  boogfa, 
And  spread  her  golden  hopes  below. 
But  just  at  eve  the  bbwing  weather 
And  all  her  fears  were  hiudicd  together; 
And  now,  quoth  poor  unthinking  Ralph, 
'Tis  over  and  the  brood  is  safe; 
(For  ravens,  though  as  birds  of  omsD 
They  teach  both  conjurers  and  old  womeo, 
To  tell  us  what  is  to  befidl. 
Can't  prophesy  themselves  at  aD.) 
The  morning  came,  when  ndghbour  Elodge, 
Who  long  had  marked  her  airy  lodge, 
And  destined  all  the  treasure  there 
A  gift  to  his  expecting  fair, 
Climbed  like  a  squirrel  to  his  dray, 
And  bore  the  worthleas  prise  away. 

MORAL. 

'Tis  Providence  alone  secures 
In  every  change  both  mine  and  yoan: 
Safety  consists  not  in  escape 
From  dangers  of  a  firightful  shape ; 
An  earthquake  may  be  bid  to  spare 
The  man,  that's  strangled  by  a  hair. 
Fate  steals  along  with  silent  tread, 
Found  oftenest  in  what  least  we  dread ; 
Frowns  in  the  stonn  with  angry  blow, 
But  in  the  sanihiiM  stxikea  th«  fabw. 


A  COBfPARISON. 

The  lapse  of  time  and  riven  is  the  same. 
Both  speed  their  journey  vrith  a  restless  stream ; 
The  silent  paoe,  vrith  which  they  steal  away. 
No  wealth  can  bribe,  no  prayen  perwade  to  stay; 
ABke  irrevocable  botii  when  past, 
And  a  vride  ocean  swalbms  both  at  last 
Though  each  resemble  each  in  every  part, 
A  difference  strikes  at  length  the  musing  heart; 
Streams  never  flow  in  vain  where  streams  abound, 
How  laughs  the  land  with  various  plenty  crowned! 
But  time,  that  should  enrich  the  nobler  mind. 
Neglected  leaves  a  dreaiy  waste  behind. 


ANOTHER. 

ADDRESSED   TO  A  TOUNO  LADT. 

Sweet  stream,  that  winds  through  yonder  glade. 

Apt  emblem  of  a  virtuous  maid — 

Silent  and  chaste  she  steals  along, 

Far  firom  the  world's  gay  busy  throng ; 

With  gentle  yet  prevailing  force, 

Intent  upon  her  destined  course ; 

Graceful  and  useful  all  she  does, 

Blessing  and  Uest  where'er  she  goes; 

Pure  bosomed  as  that  watery  glass, 

And  heaven  reflected  in  her  fitce. 


THE  POET*S  NEW-YEAR'S  GIFT. 

TO  MRS.  (now  LADT)  THROCKMORTON. 

Maria  !  I  have  every  good 
For  thee  wished  many  a  time, 

Both  sad  and  in  a  cheerful  mood, 
But  never  yet  in  rhyme. 

To  wish  thee  fairer  is  no  need. 
More  prudent  or  nxire  sprightly, 

Or  more  ingenious,  or  more  freed 
From  temper-flaws  unsightly. 

What  fiivonr  then  not  yet  possessed, 

Can  I  fer  thee  require. 
In  vredded  love  already  blest, 

To  thy  whole  heart's  desire  1 

None  here  is  happy  but  in  part; 

Full  bliss  is  bliss  divine ; 
There  dwells  some  wish  in  every  bent. 

And  doubtless  one  in  thine. 

That  wish,  on  some  fidr  future  dky, 
Which  Fate  shall  brightly  gild, 

(Tis  blameless,  be  it  what  it  may,) 
I  wish  it  aU  fiilfillfd. 


J 
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ODE  TO  APOLLO. 

AM  IMK-OLIM  ALMOST  ORISD  IV  THE  lUM. 

Patbon  of  an  those  lackkss  brains, 
That,  to  the  wmig  side  leaniiig. 

Indite  much  metre  with  much  peins, 
And  little  or  no  meaning: 

Ah  why,  since  oceans,  risers,  streams. 

That  water  all  the  nations, 
Pay  tribate  to  thy  gbrious  beams, 

In  constant  exhalations; 

Why,  stooping  from  the  noon  of  day, 

Too  covetous  of  drink, 
Apollo,  hast  thou  stolen  away 

A  poet's  drop  of  inki 

Upborne  into  the  viewless  air 

It  floats  a  vapour  now, 
Impelled  through  regioiis  dense  and  rare, 

By  all  the  winds  thai  blow. 

Ordained  periiaps  ere  snnmwr  flies, 
Combined  with  millions  more, 

To  Ibnn  an  Iris  in  the  skies. 
Though  black  and  fiyul  b^are. 

Illustrious  drop!  and  happy  then 

Beyond  the  happiest  lot. 
Of  all  that  ever  past  my  pen. 

So  soon  to  be  forgot  1 

Phoebus,  if  such  be  thy  design, 

To  place  it  in  thy  bow, 
Give  wit,  that  what  is  left  may  shins 

With  equal  grace  below. 


PAIRING  TIME  ANTICIPATED. 

A  FABLB. 

I  SHALL  not  ask  Jean  Jacques  Rossean,* 
if  birds  oonfabulato  or  no ; 
'Tis  dear,  that  they  were  always  aUe 
To  hold  disoourie,  at  least  in  iable; 
And  e'en  the  diild,  that  knows  no  better 
Than  to  interpret  by  the  letter 
A  atoiy  of  a  cock  and  boll. 
Must  have  a  most  uncommon  seoIL 

It  chanced  then  on  awinter's  day. 
But  warm,  and  bright,  and  cafan  as  May, 
The  birds,  conceiving  a  deagn 
To  forestall  sweet  St  Valentine, 


In  many  an  orchard,  copse,  and  grove. 

Assembled  on  ttSun  of  love. 

And  with  much  twitter  and  much  chatter. 

Began  to  agitato  the  matter. 

At  length  a  Bulfinch,  who  could  boast 

More  years  and  wisdom  than  the  most. 

Entreated,  opening  wide  his  beak, 

A  UKHnent's  liberty  to  speak; 

And,  silence  publicly  enjoined, 

Delivered  briefly  thus  hie  mind: 

My  friends!  be  cautious  how  ye  treat 
The  subject  upon  which  we  meet: 
I  fear  we  shall  have  winter  yet. 

A  Finch,  whose  tongue  knew  no  control, 
With  golden  wing,  and  satin  poll, 
A  last  year's  bird,  who  ne'er  had  tried 
What  marriage  means,  thus  pert  replied: 

Methinks  the  gentleman,  quoth  she. 
Opposite  in  the  apple-tree, 
By  his  good  %ill  would  keep  us  single 
Till  yonder  heaven  and  earth  shall  mingle. 
Or  (which  is  likelier  to  befall) 
Till  death  exterminate  us  all. 
ril  marry  without  more  ado, 
My  dear  Dick  Redcap,  what  say  youl 

Dick  heard,  and  tweedling,  ogling,  bridling 
Turning  short  round,  strutting  and  sideling, 
Attested,  glad,  his  approbation 
Of  an  immediate  conjugation. 
Their  sentimente,  so  well  ezpieesed, 
Influenced  mightily  the  rest; 
An  paired,  and  each  pair  built  a  neat 

But  though  the  birds  were  thus  in  haste, 
The  leaves  came  on  not  quite  so  fast, 
And  Destiny,  that  sometimes  bears 
An  aspect  stem  on  man's  affairs. 
Not  altogether  smiled  on  theirs. 
The  wind,  of  late  breathed  gently  forth. 
Now  shifted  east,  and  east  by  north ; 
Bare  trees  and  shrubs  but  ill,  you  know, 
Could  shelter  them  from  rain  or  snow; 
Stepping  into  their  nests,  they  paddled. 
Themselves  were  chilled,  their  eggs  were  adrfled; 
Soon  every  fiither  bird  and  mother 
Gtew  quarrelsome  and  peeked  each  other, 
Parted  without  the  least  regret. 
Except  that  they  had  ever  met, 
And  learned  in  ftiture  to  be  wiser, 
Than  to  neglect  a  good  adviser. 


*  ft  WM  ooe  of  the  wfaliiHlcal  spesolMioos  of  chis  iiIiIh»> 
phw,  ifast  an  &blea  whkh  sRribt  reasnand  ipeech  loaiilBHdi 
riwoU  be  wkhhaid  ikwn  cMUnn,  M  befa^  ooly  vteUeki  cf 
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MORAL. 

MissesI  the  tale  that  I  relate 
This  lesson  seems  to  carry—^ 

Choose  not  akme  a  proper  mate, 
Brttpsopir  tinw  to  naany. 


COWPER'S  WORKa 


THE  DOQ  AND  THE  WATER-LILY. 

NO  FIBUS. 

The  noon  wai  shady,  and  soft  aim 

Swept  Ouae*!  aQ^  tide, 
When,  'scaped  from  Itteraiy  cans, 

I  wandered  on  his  side. 

My  spaniel,  prettiest  of  his  race, 

And  high  in  pedigree, 
(Two  nymphs*  adorned  with  evciy  gxaoe 

That  spamel  found  for  me.) 

Now  wantoned  lo^.  in  flags  and  reeds, 

Now  starting  into  flght, 
Purraed  the  swallows  o'er  the  meads 

With  scarce  a  slower  flight 

It  was  the  time  when  Ouse  di  played 

His  lilies  newly  blown ; 
Their  beauties  I  intent  surveyed, 

And  one  I  wished  my  own. 

With  cane  extended  &r  I  sought 

To  steer  it  close  to  land; 
But  still  the  prize,  though  nearly  caught, 

Escaped  my  eager  hand. 


Beau  marked  myunsooceasf^  pains 
With  fixed  considerate  fiiioe. 

And  puzzling  set  his  puppy  brains 
To  comprehend  the 


But  with  a  cherup  dear  and  strong, 

I^ispendng  all  his  dream, 
I  thence  withdrew,  and  fi>lIowed  long 

TIm  windings  oif  the  stream. 

My  ramble  ended,  I  returned; 

BeaUf  trotting  far  befbre. 
The  floating  wreath  again  cBscemed, 

And  plunging  left  the  shore. 

I  saw  him  with  that  lily  cropped 

Impatient  swim  to  meet 
My  quick  approach,  and  s^on  he  dropped 

The  treasure  at  my  feet 

Charmed  with  the  sight,  the  world,  I  died, 

Shall  hear  of  this  thy  deed : 
My  dog  shall  mortify  the  pride 

Of  man's  superior  breed 

But  chief  myself  I  will  enjoin, 

Awake  at  duty's  call, 
To  show  a  knre  as  piompt  as  thine 

To  Him  who  gives  me  all. 


THE  POET,  THE  OYSTER,  AND  BEN- 
SITIVE  PLANT. 

An  Oyster,  east  upon  the  Aon, 
Was  heard,  though  never  heard  befcie. 
Complaining  in  a  speech  weU  worded— 
And  worthy  thus  to  be  recorded : — 

Ah,  hapless  wretch,  condenmed  to  dwell 
For  ever  in  my  native  shell ; 
Ordained  to  move  when  others  please, 
Not  for  my  own  content  or  ease ; 
But  tossed  and  buflfcted  about, 
Now  in  the  water  and  now  out 
'Twere  better  to  be  bom  a  stone. 
Of  ruder  shape,  and  feeling  none. 
Than  with  a  tenderness  like  mine. 
And  sensibilities  so  fine  I 
I  envy  that  unfeeling  shrub. 
Fast-rooted  against  every  rub. 

The  plant  he  meant,  grew  not  far  ofi| 
And  felt  the  sneer  with  scorn  enough; 
Was  hurt,  disgusted,  mortified, 
And  with  asperity  rcpHed. 

When,  cry  the  botanists,  and  stare, 
Did  plants  called  sensitive  grow  there  1 
No  matter  when — a  poet's  muse  is 
To  make  them  grow  just  where  shA  chooses. 

You  shapeless  nothing  in  a  dirii, 
You  that  are  butalmosta  fish, 
I  scorn  your  coarse  insinuation, 
And  have  most  plentiful  occasion 
To  wish  myself  the  rock  I  view, 
Or  such  another  ddt  as  you: 
For  many  a  grave  and  learned  cleric, 
And  many  a  gay  unlettered  spark, 
With  curious  touch  examines  me, 
If  I  can  feel  as  well  as  he; 
And  when  I  bend,  retire  and  shrink, 
Say»— Well,  'tis  more  than  one  wodd  think' 
Thus  life  is  qpent  (oh  fie  upon  'tl) 
In  being  touched,  and  crying — ^Dontl 

A  poet,  in  his  evening  walk, 
O'erheard  and  checked  this  idle  talk. 
And  your  fine  sense,  he  said,  and  yoan^ 
Whatever  evil  it  endures. 
Deserves  not,  if  so  soon  ofiSmded, 
Much  to  be  pitied  or  commended. 
Disputes,  though  short,  are  fer  too  kmg^ 
Where  both  alike  are  in  the  wrong; 
Your  feelings  in  their  full  ammmt, 
Are  all  upon  your  own  account 

You,  in  your  grotto-woriL  enck)sed. 
Complain  of  being  thus  exposed; 
Yet  nothing  feel  in  that  rough  coat, 
Save  when  the  kiufe  is  at  your  tfarat^ 
Whsnver  driven  by  wind  or  tids^ 
PywMj^ftwi  •vny  fllbasldBit 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


And  as  for  you,  my  Lady  Sqneamirii, 
Who  reckon  every  touch  a  blemish, 
If  all  the  plants,  that  can  be  found 
Embellishing  the  scene  around, 
Should  droop  and  wither  where  they  grow, 
You  would  not  feel  at  all— not  you. 
The  noblest  minds  their  virtue  profe 
By  pity,  sympathy,  and  love: 
These,  these  are  feehngs  truly  fine, 
And  prove  their  owner  half  divine. 

His  censure  reached  them  as  he  dealt  it, 
And  each  by  shrinking  showed  he  felt  it 


THE  SHRUBBERY. 

WRITTEN  IN  A  TIME  OP  AFFLICTION. 

Oh,  hapfyy  shades — to  me  nnblest! 

Friendly  to  peace,  but  not  to  me! 
How  ill  the  scene  that  ofiers  rest. 

And  heart  that  can  not  rest,  agree! 

This  glassy  stream,  that  spreading  pine, 
Those  iJders  quivering  to  the  breeze. 

Might  soothe  a  soul  less  hurt  than  mine, 
And  please,  if  any  thing  could  please. 

But  fixed  unalterable  Care 

Foregoes  not  what  she  feels  within. 
Shows  the  same  sadness  every  where. 

And  slights  the  season  and  the  scene. 

For  all  that  pleased  in  wood  or  lawn, 
While  Peace  possessed  these  silent  bowers, 

Her  animating  smile  veithdrawn. 
Has  lost  its  beauties  and  its  powers 

The  saint  or  moralist  should  tread 
This  moss-grown  alley  musing,  slow ; 

They  seek  like  me  the  secret  shade. 
But  not  like  me  to  nourish  wol 

Me  fruitful  scenes  and  prospects  waste 

Alike  admonish  not  to  roam; 
These  tell  me  of  enjoyments  past. 

And  those  of  sonows  yet  to  come. 


THE  WINTER  NOSEGAY. 

Whit  Nature,  alas!  has  denied 

To  the  delicate  growth  of  our  isle. 
Art  has  in  a  measure  supplied. 

And  winter  is  decked  with  a  smile. 
See,  Mary,  what  beauties  I  bring 

From  the  shdter  of  that  sunny  shed, 
Whevethe  flowen  hai^thecharmaof  iIm  wpdag^ 

TlMgh  afcraad  tfa^  iBK  fimBDHMl  dttd. 


'Tis  a  bower  of  Arcadian  sweets, 

Where  Flora  is  still  in  her  prime, 
A  fortress  to  which  she  retreats 

From  the  cruel  assaults  of  the  dime. 
While  Earth  wears  a  mantle  of  snow. 

These  pinks  are  as  fresh  and  as  gay 
As  the  fidrest  and  sweetest  that  blow 

On  the  beautiful  bosom  of  May. 

See  how  they  have  safely  survived 

The  frowns  of  a  sky  so  severe ; 
Such  Mary's  true  love,  that  has  lived 

Through  many  a  turbulent  year. 
The  charms  of  the  late  blowing  rose 

Seemed  graced  with  a  livelier  hue, 
And  the  winter  of  sorrow  best  shows 

The  truth  of  a  friend  such  as  you. 


MUTUAL  FORBEARANCE 

NECESSARY  TO  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  THE  MAURIaD 

STATE. 

The  lady  thus  addressed  her  spouse: 
What  a  mere  dungeon  is  this  housel 
By  no  means  large  enough:  and  was  it. 
Yet  this  dull  room,  and  that  dark  closet. 
Those  hangings  with  their  worn  out  graces. 
Long  beards,  long  noses,  and  pale  faces, 
Are  such  an  antiquated  scene. 
They  overwhelm  me  with  the  spleen. 

Sir  Humphrey,  diooting  in  the  dark, 
Makes  answer  quite  bende  the  mark : 
No  doubt,  my  dear,  I  bade  him  come. 
Engaged  myself  to  be  at  home. 
And  shall  expect  him  at  the  door 
Precisely  when  the  dock  strikes  four. 

You  are  so  deaf,  the  lady  cried, 
(And  raised  her  voice,  and  firowned  beside,) 
You  are  so  sadly  deaf,  my  dear. 
What  shall  I  do  to  make  you  hear  1 

Dismiss  poor  Hany  I  he  replies; 
Some  people  are  more  nioe  than  wise : 
For  one  slight  trespass  all  this  stir  1 
What  if  he  did  ride  whip  and  spur, 
'Twas  but  a  mile — your  favourite  horse 
Will  never  look  one  hair  the  worse. 

Well,  I  protest  tis  past  all  bearing — 
Child !  I  am  rather  hard  of  hearing — 
Yes,  truly ;  one  must  scream  and  baw! : 
I  teU  you,  you  can*t  hear  at  all ! 
Then,  with  a  voice  exceeding  low, 
No  matter  if  you  hear  or  no. 

Alas !  and  is  domestic  strife. 
That  sorest  ill  of  human  life, 
A  plague  so  little  to  be  feared. 
As  to  be  wantonly  incurred. 
To  gratify  a  feetfiil  passion, 
On  eveiy  toMd  piovoeataon  ? 


COWPBR'8  WORKS. 


The  kindest  and  the  happieft  ptir 
Will  find  oocaaUm  to  ibfhear: 
And  Bomething,  eveiy  day  they  Uve^ 
To  pity,  and  perhape  for^twe. 
But  if  infinmtka,  thai  fall 
In  common  to  the  lot  of  all, 
A  Uemiah  or  a  lenw  impairad, 
Axe  crimes  ao  little  to  he  ipared, 
Then  farewell  all  thai  must  create 
The  comfort  of  the  wedded  state; 
Instead  of  hanmmy,  'tis  jar, 
And  tumult,  and  intestine  war. 

The  love  that  cheers  life's  latest  stage, 
Proof  against  sickness  and  old  age, 
Presenred  hy  virtue  firom  declension, 
Becomes  not  weary  of  attention; 
But  lives,  when  thai  exterior  grace. 
Which  first  inspired  the  flame,  decays. 
'TIS  gentle,  delicate,  and  kind, 
To  fiiuhs  oompaasionaie  or  hiind. 
And  will  with  sympathy  endure 
Those  evils  it  would  gladly  cure : 
But  angry,  coarse,  and  harsh  expressbn. 
Shows  love  to  he  a  mere profeaiion; 
Proves  that  the  heart  is  none  of  his, 
Or  soonezpels  him  if  it  is. 


THE  NEGRO'S  COMPLAINT. 

Forced  fiom  home  and  all  its  pleasons, 

Afiic's  coast  I  left  fiirlom ; 
Toincrease  a  stranger's  treasures, 

O'er  the  raging  hillows  home. 
Blon  firom  England  houghi  and  sold  me, 

Paid  my  price  in  paltry  gold ; 
But,  though  slave  they  have  enrolled  me 

Minds  are  never  to  he  sold. 

SCiU  in  thought  as  fine  as  ever. 

What  are  Enghmd's  rights,  I  ask, 
Me  firom  my  deligfats  to  sever. 

Me  to  torture,  me  to  task^ 
Fleecy  k)ckB  and  Uack  complexion 

Can  not  forfeit  Nature's  dalm ; 
Skins  may  diflbr,  hut  affection 

DweUa  in  white  and  black  the  sane. 

Why  did  all  creating  Nature 

Make  the  plant  for  which  we  toill 
Sighs  must  fan  it,  tean  must  water, 

Sweat  of  ours  must  dress  the  soil 
Thmli,  ye  mastezs,  iron-hearted. 

Lolling  at  your  jovial  hoards ; 
Think  how  many  backs  have  smarted 

For  the  sweets  your  cane  afibfds. 

Is  there,  as  ye  sometimes  USi  ua, 
Is  there  one  who  ragns  on  h%h1 

Has  he  bid  you  buy  and  sell  ua, 
Speaking  firom  Mi  tfarani  tke  sky  1 


Ask  him,  If  your  knotted  scourges, 
Matches,  bkiod-extoiting  screws, 

Are  the  means  thai  duty  uiges 
Agents  of  his  will  to  usel 

HaricI  he  answers    wild  tomadoea, 

Strewing  yonder  sea  with  wrecks; 
Wasting  towns,  plantations,  meadows. 

Are  the  voice  with  which  he  speaks 
He,  foreseeing  what  vexations 

Afitic's  sons  should  undergo. 
Fixed  their  tyrant's  habitations 

Where  his  whirlwinds  answer — no 

By  our  blood  in  Afric  wasted. 

Ere  our  necks  received  the  chain; 
By  the  miKries  that  we  tasted, 

Crossing  in  your  barks  the  main; 
By  our  sufiering  since  ye  brought  us 

To  the  man-degrading  mart ; 
AU,  sustained  by  patience,  taught  us 

Only  by  a  broken  heart: 

Deem  our  nation  brutes  no  longer, 

Till  Bome  reason  ye  shall  find 
Worthier  of  regard,  and  stronger 

Than  the  colour  of  our  kind. 
Slaves  of  gold,  whose  sordid  dealings 

Tarnish  all  your  boasted  powers. 
Prove  thai  you  have  human  feeling^ 

Ere  you  proudly  question  ours! 


PITY  FOB  POOR  AFRICANS 

'▼kbo  mdkn  proboqne^ 
DeierianiiBqQnr.*— 

I  OWN  I  am  shocked  at  the  purchase  of  aUvps, 
And  fear  those  who  buy  them  and  sell  them  an 

knaves; 
What  I  hear  of  their  hardships,  their  toctuns,  and 

groans, 
Is  almost  enough  to  draw  pity  ficom  stonei. 

I  pity  them  greatly,  but  I  must  be  mum, 
For  how  could  we  do  without  sugar  and  moi^ 
Especially  sugar,  so  needfUl  we  seel 
What,  give  up  our  desserts,  our  cofiee,  and  teal 

Bendes,  if  we  do,  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Daned^ 
Will  heartily  thank  us,  no  doubt,  for  our  pains; 
If  we  do  not  buy  the  poor  creatures,  they  will. 
And  tortures  and  groans  will  be  multiplied  itilL 

If  foreigners  likewise  would  give  up  the  tnde. 
Much  more  in  behalf  of  your  wish  migfai  be  saklj 
But,  while  they  get  riches  by  purchasing  blacki^ 
Pray  tell  me  why  we  may  not  also  go  snaekf  t 

Your  smuples  and  aigaments  btng  to  iB|y  Bhcl 
A  sloty  ao  pat,  yon  nw^  think  it  fe  < 
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Itt 


On  purpoM  to  answer  joa,  out  of  my  mint; 
But  I  can  aflnm  yon  I  law  it  in  piint 

A  youngster  at  school,  more  sedate  than  the  rest, 
Had  once  his  mtcgrity  put  to  the  testj 
His  comrades  had  plotted  an  orchard  to  rob, 
And  asked  him  to  go  and  assist  in  the  job. 


He  was  shocked,  sir,  like  you,  and  answend — *  Oh 

no! 
What !  rob  our  good  neighbour!  I  pray  you  don't 

go; 
Besides,  the  man's  poor,  his  orchard's  hb  bread, 
Then  think  of  his  children,  for  they  must  be  led.' 

'  You  speak  veiy  fine,  and  you  Io^l  veiy  grare^ 
But  apples  we  want,  and  apples  well  have; 
If  you  will  go  with  us,  you  shall  haye  a  share, 
If  not,  you  shall  have  neither  apple  nor  pear.' 

They  spoke,  and  Tom  pondered— <  I  see  they  will 

go: 
Poor  man!  what  a  pity  to  injure  him  so! 

Poor  man!  I  would  save  him  his  fruit  if  I  could, 

But  staying  behind  would  do  him  no  good. 

*  If  the  matter  depended  alone  upon  me. 

His  KpfAea  might  hang,  till  they  dropped  firom  the 

tree; 
But,  since  they  will  take  them,  I  think  111  go  too, 
He  will  lose  none  by  me,  though  I  get  a  tew.' 

His  scruples  thus  silenced,  Tom  felt  more  at  ease, 
And  went  wit|i  his  comrades  the  apples  to  seize; 
He  blamed  and  protested,  but  joined  in  the  plan; 
He  shared  in  the  plunder,  but  pitied  the  man. 


THE  MORNING  DREAM. 

'TWAS  in  the  glad  season  of  spring, 

Asleep  at  the  dawn  of  the  day, 
I  dreamed  what  I  can  not  but  sing. 

So  pleasant  it  seemed  as  I  lay. 
I  dreamed,  that,  on  ocean  afloat, 

Far  hence  to  the  westward  I  sailed. 
While  the  billows  high-lifted  the  boat. 

And  the  fresh-blowing  breeae  never  fioled. 

In  the  steerage  a  woman^I  saw. 

Such  at  least  was  the  fimn  that  she  wore, 
Whose  beauty  impressed  me  with  awe, 

Ne'er  taught  me  by  woman  before. 
She  tat,  and  a  shield  at  her  side 

Shed  light,  like  a  sun  on  the  waves 
And,  smiling  divinely,  she  cried — 

'I  go  to  make  freonen  of  slaves.' 

Then  raising  her  voice  to  a  strain 
The  sweetest  that  ear  ever  heard, 

She  sung  of  the  slave's  broken  chain, 
Wherever  her  i^oiy  appeared. 


Some  doods  which  had  over  ue  hung, 
Fled,  chased  by  her  melody  dear, 

And  methought  while  she  liberty  oung, 
'Twas  liberty  only  to  hear. 

Thus  swiftly  dviding  the  flood. 

To  a  slave-cultured  island  we  came, 
Where  a  demon,  her  enemy,  stood — 

Oppression  his  terrible  name. 
In  his  hand,  as  the  sign  of  his  sway, 

A  scouige  hung  with  lashes  he  bore. 
And  stood  looking  out  for  his  prey 

From  Africa's  sorrowful  shoie. 

But  soon  as  approaching  the  land 

That  goddess-like  woman  he  viewed, 
The  scouige  he  let  fall  from  his  hand, 

With  the  blood  of  his  subjects  imbrued. 
I  saw  him  both  sicken  and  die. 

And  the  moment  the  monster  expired. 
Heard  shouts  that  ascended  the  sky, 

From  thousands  with  rapture  inspired. 

Awaking  how  could  I  but  muse 

At  what  such  a  dream  should  betide  7 
But  soon  ray  ear  caught  the  glad  news. 

Which  served  my  weak  thought  for  a  guid< 
That  Britannia,  renowned  o'er  the  waves 

For  the  hatred  she  ever  has  shown, 
To  the  black-sceptered  rulers  of  slaves, 

Resdves  to  have  none  of  her  own. 


THE 

NIGHTINGALE  AND  GLOW-WORM, 

A  NIGHTINGALE,  that  all  day  long 
Had  cheered  the  village  with  a  song, 
Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended, 
Nor  yet  when  eventide  was  ended. 
Began  to  feel,  as  well  he  might, 
The  keen  demands  of  appetite ; 
When,  looking  eagerly  around. 
He  spied  far  off,  upon  the  ground, 
A  something  shining  in  the  dark. 
And  knew  the  glow-worm  by  his  spark ; 
So,  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top, 
He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop. 
The  worm,  aware  of  his  intent, 
Harangued  him  thus,  right  ek)quent : 
Did  you  admire  my  lamp,  quoth  he, 
As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy. 
You  would  abhor  to  do  me  vnrong. 
As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song ; 
For  'twas  the  selfsame  power  divine 
Taught  you  to  sing,  and  me  to  shine , 
That  you  with  music,  I  with  light, 
Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  ni|^ 


I 


COWPER'S  WORK& 


The  Kmgrter  heard  this  thoft  ontioii, 
And  waibliiig  cot  hii  appiobatioii, 
Releaaed  him,  aa  my  atocj  tella, 
And  found  a  sapper  aomewheie  else  I 

Hence  jarring  aectaries  may  learn 
Their  real  intezeat  to  disoem ; 
That  brother  ahoold  not  war  with  brother, 
And  worry  and  devour  each  other: 
But  ang  and  ahine  by  aweet  conaent, 
Till  life's  poor  transient  night  is  spent, 
Respecting  in  each  other's  case 
The  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace. 

Those  ChristianB  best  deserve  the  name, 
Who  studiously  make  peace  their  aim ; 
Peace,  both  the  duty  and  the  priie 
Of  him  that  creeps  and  him  that  flies. 


ON  A  GOLDFINCH, 

STARTED  TO  DEATH  IN*  UIS  CAGE. 

Time  was  when  I  was  free  as  air, 
The  thistle's  downy  seed  my  &re, 

My  drink  the  morning  dew ; 
1  perched  at  vrill  on  eveiy  spray, 
My  fi>nn  genteel,  my  plumage  gay. 

My  strains  for  ever  new. 

But  gaudy  plumage,  sprightly  strain, 
And  form  genteel,  were  all  in  vain, 

And  of  a  transient  date ; 
For  caught,  and  caged,  and  starved  to  death. 
In  dying  sighs  my  little  breath 

Soon  pnssed  the  wiry  grate. 

Thanks,  gentle  swain,  for  all  my  vroes, 
And  thanks  for  this  effectual  close 

And  cure  of  eveiy  ill ; 
More  cruelty  could  none  express ; 
And  I,  if  you  had  shown  me  less, 

Had  been  your  prisoner  stilL 


THE  PINE-APPLE  AND  BEE, 

The  pine-apples,  in  triple  row, 
Were  baskhig  hot,  and  all  in  blow; 
A  bee  of  most  discerning  taste. 
Perceived  the  fragrance  as  he  passed. 
On  eager  wing  the  spoiler  came, 
And  Marched  for  crannies  in  the  frame, 
Urged  his  attempt  on  every  side, 
To  i*very  pane  his  trunk  applied ; 
But  still  in  vain,  the  frame  was  tight, 
And  only  pervious  to  the  light; 
Thus  having  wasted  half  the  day. 
Ho  trimmed  hb  flight  another  way. 

Methinks,  I  said,  in  thee  I  find 
Thft  sin  and  madnrss  of  mankind 


To  joys  foibidden  man  aspires, 

Consumes  his  soul  with  vain 

Folly  the  spring  of  his  pursuit, 

And  disappointment  all  the  fruit 

While  Cynthio  ogles,  as  she 

The  nymph  between  two  chuiot  giswws, 

She  is  the  pine-apple,  and  he 

The  silly  unsuccessful  bee. 

The  maid,  who  views  with  pensive  air 

The  show-glass  fraught  with  glittering 

Sees  watches,  bracelets,  rings,  and  lockets, 

But  sighs  at  thought  of  empty  pockr^s; 

Like  thine,  her  appetite  is  keen, 

But  ah,  the  cruel  glass  between ! 

Our  dear  delights  are  often  such. 
Exposed  to  view,  but  not  to  touch; 
The  sight  our  foolish  heart  inflames^ 
We  long  for  pine- apples  in  frames; 
With  hopeless  wish  one  looks  and  lingers 
One  breaks  the  gloss  and  cuts  hb  fingers 
But  they  whom  truth  and  wisdom  lead, 
Can  gather  honey  from  a  weed. 


HORACE.    BOOK  IL  ODE  X. 

Receive,  de«r  friend,  the  truths  I  teach, 
So  shalt  thou  live  beyond  the  reach 

Of  adverse  Fortune's  power; 
Not  always  tempt  the  dbtant  deep, 
Nor  always  timorously  crrep 

Along  the  treacherous  shore.   . 

He  that  holds  &st  the  goUen  mean, 
And  Uvea  contentedly  between 

The  Uttlo  and  the  great, 
Feels  not  the  wants  that  pinch  the  poor, 
Nor  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man's  door 

Imbittering  all  hb  state. 

The  tallest  {ones  feel  most  the  power 
Of  winter  blasts;  the  lofliest  tower 

Comes  heaviest  to  the  ground ; 
The  bolts,  that  spare  the  mountain's  sidfl^ 
Hb  cloud-capt  eminence  divide, 

And  spread  the  ruin  round. 

The  well-infonned  philosopher 
Rejoices  with  a  wholesome  fieiar, 

And  hopes,  in  spite  of  pain; 
If  Winter  beUow  from  the  north. 
Soon  the  sweet  Spring  comes  dancing  fortli 

And  Nature  laughs  again. 

What  if  thine  heaven  be  overcast, 
The  dark  appearance  will  not  last; 

Expect  a  brighter  sky. 
The  God  that  strings  the  silver  bow, 
Awakes  sometiraesi  the  muses  too, 

And  lays  hb  anowM  by. 


BUSCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


irhindnneei  obitnict  thy  way, 
Thy  mtgnftnimity  diapiay, 

And  let  thy  itrength  be  Men; 
But  01  if  fcrtune  fiU  thy  nil 
With  won  than  a  propitioiia  gale^ 

Talu  half  thy  canTaaa  in. 


KEPLECTION  ON  TBI  FORXQOtNO  ODI. 

And  is  this  alii    Can  Reason  do  no  mora, 
Than  hid  me  shun  the  deep,  anddxead  the  shovel 
Sweet  moralist !  afloat  on  life's  rough  sea, 
The  Christian  has  an  art  unknown  to  thee. 
He  holds  no  parley  with  unmanly  fears; 
Where  duty  bids,  he  confidently  steeri, 
Faces  a  thousand  dangers  at  her  call, 
And,  trusting  in  his  God,  surmounts  them  all. 


THE  LILY  AND  THE  ROSE. 

The  nymph  must  loie  her  female  fiiend, 

If  more  admired  than  she — 
But  where  will  fierce  conteution  end, 

If  flowers  can  disagree  1 

Within  the  garden's  peaceful  acene 

Appeared  two  lovely  fbcB 
Aspiring  to  the  rank  of  queen 

The  Lfly  and  the  Rose. 

The  Rose, soon  reddened  into  rage, 

And,  swelling  with  disdain. 
Appealed  to  many  a  poet's  page 

To  proYo  her  right  to  reign. 

The  lily's  height  bespoike  command, 

A  fair  imperial  flower; 
She  seemed  designed  lor  Flora's  hand, 

The  sceptre  of  her  power. 

This  civil  bickering  and  debate 
The  goddess  chanced  to  hear. 

And  flew  to  save,  ere  yet  too  late. 
The  pride  of  the  parterre. 

Yours  is,  she  said,  the  nobler  hue. 
And  youis  the  statefler  mien; 

And,  till  a  third  surpasses  you. 
Let  each  be  deemed  a  queen. 

Thus,  sivthed  and  recondksd,  each  seeks 

The  fairest  British  fidr: 
The  seat  of  empire  is  her  cheeks. 

They  reign  united  there. 


IDEM  LATINE  REDDITUM. 

Hsu  inimidtiasquoties  parit  omnia  fonna, 
CUum  raio  pnlchn  pukhiia  piaoevB  poM 


Sed  fines  ultra  solitos  disooidia  tendif , 
Cum  fioTBS  ipsoB  bills  et  ira  movent 

Hortus  uU  dukses  prsbet  tadtosque  recevus, 
Se  rajut  in  partes  gens  animosa  duas; 

Hie  sibi  regalis  Amaiyllis  Candida  cultus, 
Illic  puipureo  vindicat  ore  Rosa. 

Ira  Rosam  et  meritis  qucsita  superbia  tangunti 
Muhaque  ferventi  vix  cohibenda  sinu, 

Dum  sibi  fiiutorum  ciet  undique  nooiina  vatum, 
Jusque  siium,  multo  carmine  fiiha,  probat 

Altior  emicat  ilU,  et  celso  vertioe  nutat, 
Ceu  flores  inter  non  habitura  parem, 

Fastulitque  alios,  et  nata  vkietur  ui  usus 
Imperii,  soeptrum,  Flora  quod  ipsa  gerat 

Nee  Dea  non  sensit  dvilis  murmurs  riza, 
Cui  cum  Sit  plctas  pandere  ruris  opes, 

Delidasque  suas  nunquam  non  prompta  tueri, 
Dum  licet  et  locus  est,  ut  tueatur,  adest 

Et  tibi  forma  datur  proccrior  omnibus,  inquit ; 

Et  tibi,  piindpibus  qui  solet  esse,  cokir; 
Et  donee  vincat  quedam  formosior  ambas, 

Et  tibi  regime  nomcn,  et  esto  tibi 

His  uH  aedatus  furor  est,  petit  utraque  nympham, 
Glualem  inter  Veneres  Anglia  sola  parit; 

Hancpenes  imperium  est,  nihil  optant  ampliua, 
hujus 
Regnant  in  nitidis,  et  sine  lite,  genis. 


THE  POPLAR  FIELD. 

The  poplars  ara  felled,  farewell  to  the  shade^ 
And  the  whispering  sound  of  the  cool  colonnade; 
The  winds  play  no  longer  and  wig  in  the  leaves, 
Nor  Ouae  on  his  bosom  their  image  reoeivea. 

Twelve  years  have  elapsed,  since  I  last  took  « 

view 
Of  my  fiivourite  field,  and  the  bank  where  thej 

grew; 
And  now  in  the  grass  behold  they  are  laid, 
And  the  tree  is  my  seat,  that  once  lent  me  a 

shade. 

The  blackbird  has  fled  to  another  retreat. 

Where  the  hazels  aflSnd  him  a  screen  torn  the 
heat, 

And  the  scene  where  his  melody  charmed  me  be- 
fore. 

Resounds  with  his  sweet-flowing  ditty  no  more 

My  fugitive  years  are  all  hasting  away, 
And  I  must  ere  long  fie  as  kwly  as  they, 
With  a  turf  on  my  breast,  and  a  stone  at  my  head, 
Ere  another  such  grove  shall  anse  in  its  itead. 


Tk  a  mghi  to  engage  me,  if  any  thing  can, 
To  mose  on  the  pesiahing  pleasmca  of  man: 
Though  his  life  be  a  dream,  his  enjoyments,  I  see^ 
Have  a  being  less  durable  even  thui  he.* 


IDEM  LATINE  REDDITUM. 

PopuLJB  oeddet  gratissima  copia  silve, 
Conticueie  susnrri,  onmisqoe  evanmt  mnbra. 
Nolle  Jam  levibns  se  miscent  frondibns  aura, 
£t  nulla  in  fluvio  ramorum  Indit  imago. 

Hd  mihi !  bissenos  dmn  lucta  toiqoeor  annos^ 
His  cogor  silvis  suetoque  canere  leoessu, 
Cum  seio  lediens,  stratasque  in  gramine  oemens, 
Insedi  aiboribus,  sub  queis  erraie  solebam. 

Ah  ubi  nunc  meruls  cantus  1  Felidor  ilium 
Sihra  tegit,  duns  nondum  permiasa  bipenni ; 
Scilicet  ezustos  ooUes  camposque  patentee 
Odit,  et  indignans  et  non  rediturus  abivit 

Sed  qui  suocisas  doleo  suoddar  et  ipse, 
Et  prius  hoic  paiilis  quam  creverit  altera  silva 
Flebor,  et,  exquiis  parvis  donatus,  habebo 
Defixum  lapidum  tumulique  cubantis  aoervum. 

Tam  subito  periisse  vidcns  tamdigna  maneiei 
Agnosoo  humanas  sortes  et  tristia  fata — 
Sit  Hdt  ipse  bievis,  volucrique  simillimus  nmbre, 
Est  homini  Inevior  citiusque  obitura  voluptas. 


VOTUM. 

O  MATUTiNi  rores  auieque  salubras, 

O  nemora,  et  Ists  livis  felicibus  herbe, 

Grandnei  oolks,  et  amoNis  in  vallibus  umbre  I 

F^te  modd  dedeiint  quae  olim  in  rme  patemo 

Ddicias,  piocol  arte,  fimnidine  novL 

Gtu^  veUem  ignotos,  quod  mens  mea  semper 

avebat, 
Ante  laiem  proprium  pladdam  expectaie  seneo- 

tam, 
Tum  demftm,  exactis  non  infeliciter  annis, 
Softiri  tadtom lapidem, autsub  oesj[nte  eondil 


TSANBLATION  OF 

PRIOR'S  CHLOE  AND  EUPHELIA. 

MxacATOR,  vigiles  oculos  ut  fallere  poesit. 
Nomine  sub  ficto  trans  mare  mittit  opes; 


Len6  sooat  liquidimiqae  meis  Euphelia  chofdH^ 
Sed  solam  ezoptant  tc^  mea  vota,  Chloa. 


*  Mr.  Cowper  afterwaidi  altered  this  lait  alana  In  the  ibl- 
tewing  manner: 

The  change  both  mj  heait  and  mj  iancy  eroploTi^ 
I  ndect  on  the  firailtj  of  man  and  hiajoTB ; 
aufftJIred  ae  we  ans  jetour  pieaaazea  we  BB^ 
flave  a  atinahoner  datt^  and  die  aoooff  than  wa. 


Ad  qweolum  omabat  nitidos  Enphrfia 
Cum  dixit  mea  lux,  Heos,  cane,  snme  ijiua, 

Namqoe  lyram  juxta  positam  cum  cannine  vidU, 
Suave  quidem  carmen  duldscmamque  lyram. 

Fila  }jjm  vooemque  paio  sospiria  sorgunt, 
Et  miscent  numeris  murmura  uKssta  meis, 

Dumque  tua  memora  laudes,  Euphdia  ibrme, 
Tota  anima  interia  pendet  ab  ore  Chloes. 

Subrubet  ilia  pudore,  et  contrahit  altera  fronten, 
Me  torquet  mea  mens  consda,  psallo,  tnmo; 

Atque  Cupidinea  dixit  Dea  dncta  corona, 
Heu!  £illendi  artem  quam  didioere  paxum. 


THS  DIYBRTINO 

HISTORY  OP  JOHN  GILPIN. 

Showlnf  how  he  went  fitfther  thanks  failende^aad 

eafe  home  again. 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  ciqptain  eke  was  he 

Of  &mous  London  town 

John  Grilpin*s  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 
Though  wedded  vra  have  been 

These  tvnoe  ten  tedious  yeaia^  yet  we 
No  holiday  have 


To-morrow  is  our  wedding  day, 

And  yn  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

My  sister,  and  my  sister's  child, 
Myself,  and  children  three. 

Will  fill  the  chaise;  so  you  must  ride 
On  horsebark  after  we. 

He  soon  replied,  I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one, 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  am  a  linen-draper  bold, 
As  all  the  world  doth  know. 

And  my  good  firiend  the  calender 
Will  lend  his  horse  to  go. 

auoth  Mrs.  Gilfun,  That's  weBi  said; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear. 
Wo  will  be  furnished  with  our  owi^ 
s  both  bright  and  dear. 


M18CELLA19EOU8  POEBC8. 


hkn  Gilpiu  kiwed  hb  kmng  wife; 

O'erjoyed  waa  he  to  find, 
That,  though  on  pleasare  aha  waa  benf, 

She  had  a  finigal  mind. 

The  moming  came,  the  chaiw  waa  hronghti 

But  yet  waa  not  allowed 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  leat  all 

Should  say  that  ahe  waa  proud. 

So  three  doors  oflTthc  chaiao  waa  atajed, 

Where  they  did  all  get  in; 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheda, 

Were  ever  folks  so  glad, 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath, 

Aa  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side 

Seiaed  faat  the  flowing  mane, 
And  up  he  got  in  haste  to  ride, 

But  soon  came  down  again: 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reached  had  he, 

Hia  journey  to  begin, 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  mw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  <lown  he  came;  for  loss  of  time, 

Although  it  grie%-od  him  sore ; 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

"Twaa  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind, 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stairs, 

*' The  wine  is  left  behind  r 

Qood.  lack!  quoth  he — ^yet  bring  it  me. 

My  leathern  belt  likewise, 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword, 

When  I  do  exercise. 

Now  mistress  Gilpm  (careful  soul !) 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found. 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved, 

And  keep  it  sale  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear. 
Through  which  the  belt  he  drew. 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side. 
To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equipped  from  top  to  toe. 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  brushed  and  neat 

He  manfully  did  throw. 


2!faw  see  fum  mounted  once  again 
Upon  his  nimble  iteed) 


Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stooes, 
With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  amoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet. 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 

Which  galled  him  in  hia  seat 

So,  fair  and  sofUy,  John  ha  cried. 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 

In  spite  of  curb  or  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must. 

Who  can  not  sit  upright, 
He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  his  hands 

And  dee  with  all  his  might 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before. 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got. 

Did  wonder  moro  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought, 

Away  went  hat  and  wig; 
He  little  dreamt,  when  he  sat  out, 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  doak  did  fiy. 
Like  streamers  long  and  gay, 

Till  loop  and  button  failing  both, 
At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  diaceni 

The  bottles  he  had  dung; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  dde. 

As  hath  been  aaid  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  screamed. 

Up  flew  the  windows  all; 
And  every  soul  cried  out.  Well  done* 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin — who  but  he? 

Hb  fame- soon  spread  around. 
He  carries  weight!  he  rides  a  race! 

'Tis  for  a  thousand  pound! 

And  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

'Twas  wonderful  to  view. 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike  men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  redung  head  full  low. 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

When  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road, 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen. 
Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  amcke 

^  th^  had  basted  been. 


M 


COWPER*8  WORKS. 


fiut  fltill  he  seemed  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathern  girdle  braced; 
For  all  might  aee  the  bottles'  necks 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist 

Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 

These  gambols  he  did  play, 
Until  he  came  into  the  Wash 

Of  Eldmonton  so  gay; 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way, 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mpp, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  huslNind,  wondering  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin! — ^Here's  the  house — 

They  all  aloud  did  cry; 
The  dinner  waits  and  we  are  tired; 

Said  Gilpin — So  am  1 1 

But  yet  his  horao  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there; 
For  why  % — his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  ofi)  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew, 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong ; 
So  dill  he  fly — which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin  out  of  breath, 

And  sore  against  his  will. 
Till  at  his  friend  the  calender's 

His  horse  at  last  stood  still. 

The  calender,  amazed  to  see 

His  neighbour  in  such  trim, 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 

And  thus  accosted  him: 

What  newsl  what  newsl  your  tidings  tell; 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall — 
Say  why  bareheaded  you  are  come. 

Or  why  you  come  at  aill 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  loved  a  timely  joke; 
And  thus  unto  the  calender 

In  merry  guiw  he  spoke: 

I  came  because  your  horse  would  come; 

And,  if  I  well  forebode, 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  hers, 

They  are  upon  the  road. 

The  calender  right  glad  to  find 

Hw  friend  in  merry  pin, 
Returned  him  not  a  single  word. 

But  to  the  house  went  in ; 


Whence  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  w%; 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear, 

Elach  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  hdd  them  iq>,  and  in  his  turn 

That  showed  his  ready  wit, 
My  head  ia  twice  as  big  as  youn^ 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit. 

But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away, 

That  hangs  upon  your  face ; 
And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  case. 

Said  John,  it  is  my  wedding-day. 

And  all  the  world  would  stare. 
If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 

And  I  should  dine  at  Ware. 

So  turning  to  his  horse  he  said, 

I  am  in  haste  to  dine ; 
'Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  heit 

You  shall  go  back  for  mine. 

Ah  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear ; 
For,  while  he  spoke,  a  brajring  ass 

Did  sing  most  bud  and  clear ; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar, 
And  galloped  off  with  all  his  mighty 
As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig : 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first, 

For  why  1— they  were  too  big. 

Now  mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away, 

She  pulled  out  half  a  crown; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said. 

That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 
This  shall  be  yours,  when  you  bring  back 

My  husband  safe  and  well. 

The  youth  did  ride  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain ; 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop, 
By  catching  at  his  rein ; 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant. 

And  gladly  would  have  done, 
The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  nx>re, 

And  made  him  faster  run. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  postboy  at  his  heels, 
The  postboy's  hotse  right  glad  to  warn 

The  lumbering  of  the  wfaeeli. 
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Six  gentknieii  upon  the  kmuI, 

Thiu  Meing  Gil^  fly, 
With  poftboy  tcampenng  in  the  rear, 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry,— 

Stop  thief!  atop  thief! — a  highwayman  I 

Not  one  of  them  waa  mute ; 
And  all  and  each  that  paaaed  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  punuit 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space ; 
The  toll-men  thinking  as  before. 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too, 

For  he  got  first  to  town ; 
Nor  stopped  till  where  he  had  got  up 

He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing,  long  live  the  king, 

And  Gilpin,  long  Uve  he ; 
And,  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad. 

May  1  be  there  to  see! 


AN  EPISTLE 

TO   AN 
AFFUCTED  PROTECTANT  LADY  IN  FRAMCK 
Blukm, 

A  sTRAKaEB'a  purpose  in  these  lays 
Is  to  congratulate  and  not  to  praise. 
To  give  the  creature  the  Creator  s  due 
Were  sin  in  me,  and  an  offence  to  you. 
From  man  to  man,  or  e'en  to  woman  paid, 
PiaiM  is  the  medium  of  a  knavish  trade, 
A  coin  by  craft  for  folly's  use  designed, 
Spurious,  and  only  current  with  the  blind« 
The  path  of  sorrow  and  that  path  alone. 
Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown ; 
No  traveller  ever  reached  that  blest  abode. 
Who  tend  not  thorns  and  briera  in  his  road, 
The  world  may  dapce  ak>ng  the  flowery  plain, 
Clvsend  as  they  go  by  many  a  sprightly  strain, 
Where  Nature  has  her  mossy  velvet  spread, 
With  unshod  foet  they  yet  securely  tread. 
Admonished,  scorn  the  caution  and  the  firiend, 
Bent  all  on  pleasure,  he^ess  of  its  end. 
But  he,  who  knew  what  human  hearts  would  praivc, 
How  slow  to  learn  the  dictates  of  his  love, 
That,  hard  by  nature  and  of  stubborn  will, 
A  life  of  ease  would  make  them  harder  still, 
In  pity  to  the  souls  his  grace  designed 
To  rescue  from  the  ruins  of  mankind, 
CaOed  for  a  cloud  to  darken  all  their  yean, 
And  said,  "  Go,  spend  them  in  the  vale  of  teaia." 
O  balmy  gales  of  soul-reviving  air ! 
O  salutaxy  streams  that  murmur  there ! 


These  flowing  fiom  the  fount  of  grace  above. 
Those  breathed  from  lips  of  everlasting  him. 
The  flinty  soil  indeed  their  feet  annoys ; 
Chill  blasts  of  trouble  nip  their  springing  joys ; 
An  envious  world  will  interpose  its  frown. 
To  mar  delights  superior  to  its  own  ] 
And  many  a  pang,  experienced  still  vrithin, 
Reminds  them  of  their  hated  inmate,  Sin : 
But  iUs  of  every  shape  and  every  name. 
Transformed  to  blessings,  miss  their  cruel  aim ; 
And  every  moment's  calm  that  soothes  the  breast, 
Is  given  in  earnest  of  eternal  rest 

Ah,  be  not  sad,  although  thy  lot  be  cast 
Far  from  the  flock,  and  in  a  boundless  waste  I 
No  shepherd's  tents  within  thy  view  appear. 
But  the  chief  Shepherd  even  there  is  near ; 
Thy  tender  sorrows  and  thy  plaintive  stram 
Flow  in  a  foreign  land,  but  not  in  vain ; 
Thy  tears  all  issue  from  a  source  divine, 
And  every  drop  bespeaks  a  Saviour  thine — 
So  once  in  Gideon's  fleece  the  dews  were  found, 
And  drought  on  all  the  drooping  herbs  around. 


TO  THE 

REV.  W.  CAWTHORNE  UNWIN. 

Unwin,  I  should  but  ill  repay 

The  kindness  of  a  friend. 
Whose  worth  deserves  as  warm  a  luy. 

As  ever  friendship  penned. 
Thy  name  omitted  in  a  page, 
That  would  reclaim  a  vicious  age. 

A  union  formed,  as  mine  with  thee. 

Not  rashly,  nor  in  sport. 
May  be  as  fervent  in  degree, 

And  faithful  in  its  sort. 
And  may  as  rich  in  comfort  prove 
As  that  of  true  fraternal  bvci 

The  bud  inserted  in  the  rind. 

The  bud  of  peach  or  rose. 
Adorns,  though  differing  in  its  kind, 

The  stock  whereon  it  grows. 
With  flower  as  sweet,  or  fruit  as  fair 
As  if  produced  by  nature  there. 

Not  rich,  I  render  what  I  may, 

I  seize  thy  name  in  haste. 
And  place  it  in  this  first  essay, 

Lest  this  should  prove  the  last. 
'Tis  where  it  should  be — in  a  plan. 
That  holds  in  view  the  good  of  man. 

The  poet's  lyre,  to  fix  his  fame. 

Should  be  the  poet's  heart; 
Affection  lights  a  brighter  flame 

Than  ever  blazed  by  art. 
No  muses  on  these  lines  attend, 
I  sink  the  poet  in  the  firiend. 
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TO  THE  REVEREND  BAR.  I^EWTON. 

An  Inrltatlon  Imothe  Gonnizy. 

Ths  BwaQows  in  their  torpid  ftate 

Compoie  thdr  uieleif  wing, 
And  beei  in  hives  m  idly  wait 

The  c&U  of  etrly  Spring. 

The  keeneft  firaet  that  hinds  the  ftreain, 

The  wildest  wind  that  hlows, 
An  neither  felt  nor  feared  by  them, 

Secure  of  their  repose. 

But  man,  all  feeling  and  awake. 

The  gloomy  scene  sorveys; 
With  present  ills  his  heart  must  ache, 

And  pant  fer  brighter  days. 

Old  Winter,  halting  o'er  the  mead, 

Bids  me  and  Mary  mourn : 
But  lorely  Spring  peeps  o'er  his  head, 

And  whispers  your  return. 

Then  April,  with  her  sister  May, 
Shall  chase  him  from  the  bowers. 

And  weave  fresh  garlands  eveiy  day, 
To  crown  the  smiling  hours. 

And  if  a  tear,  that  speaks  regret 

Of  happier  times,  appear, 
A  glimpse  of  joy,  that  we  have  met, 

Shall  shine  and  dry  the  tear. 


CATHARINA. 

TO  MISS  8TAPLET0N,  (kOW  MRS.  COURTITIT.) 


She  came—idie  is  gone— we  have 

And  meet  perhaps  never  again ; 
The  sun  of  that  moment  b  set, 

And  seems  to  have  risen  in  vain. 
Catharina  has  fled  like  a  dream — 

(So vanishes  pleasure,  alas!) 
But  has  left  a  regret  and  esteem. 

That  win  not  so  suddenly  pass. 


The  last  evening  ramble  we  made, 

Catharina,  Maria,  and  I, 
Our  progress  was  often  delayed 

By  the  nightingale  warbling  nigh. 
We  paused  under  many  a  tree, 
.    And  much  she  was  charmed  with  a  tone 
Less  sweet  to  Maria  and  me, 

Who  so  lately  had  witnessed  her  own. 

My  numbers  that  day  she  had  sung, 
And  gave  tlicm  a  grace  so  divine. 

As  only  her  musical  tongue 
Could  infuse  into  numbers  of  mine. 


The  longer  I  heard,!  wtoemed 
The  work  of  my  fency  the  moie, 

And  e'en  to  mysdf  never  seemed 
So  tuneful  a  poet  befim. 

Though  the  pleasures  of  London  ezoeal 

In  number  the  days  of  the  year, 
Catharina,  did  nothing  impede. 

Would  feel  herself  ha|^fner  here ; 
For  the  dose-woven  arches  of  limes 

On  the  banks  of  our  river,  I  know, 
Are  sweeter  to  her  many  times 

Than  aught  that  the  dty  can  show. 

So  it  ii,  when  the  nund  is  endued 

With  a  well-judging  taste  from  above; 
Then,  whether  embellished  or  rude, 

'Tis  nature  alone  that  we  love. 
The  achievements  of  art  may  amuse. 

May  even  our  wonder  exdte, 
But  groves,  hills,  and  valleys,  diffuse 

A  lasting,  a  sacred  delight 

Since  then  in  the  rural  recess 

Catharina  alone  can  rejoice. 
May  it  still  be  her  lot  to  possess 

The  scene  of  her  sensible  choice! 
To  inhaUt  a  mansion  remote 

From  the  clatter  of  street-pacing  steeds. 
And  by  Philomel's  annual  nc^ 

To  measure  the  life  that  she  lead& 

With  her  book,  and  her  voice,  and  her  lyve^ 

To  wing  all  her  moments  at  home; 
And  with  scenes  that  new  rapture  inspire, 

As  oft  as  it  suits  her  to  roam; 
Shff  win  have  just  the  life  she  prefers. 

With  little  to  hope  or  to  fear. 
And  ours  woM  be  pfeasant  as  hers. 

Might  we  view  her  enjoying  it  here. 


THE  MORALIZER  CORRECTET 

A  TILE. 

A  HERMIT,  (or  if  'chance  you  hold 
That  title  now  too  tiite  and  old) 
A  man,  once  young,  who  lived  retired. 
As  hermit  could  have  weU  desired 

• 

His  hours  of  study  dosed  at  last. 
And  finished  his  concise  repast. 
Stoppled  his  cruise,  replaced  his  book 
Within  its  customary  nook. 
And,  staff  in  hand,  set  ferth  to  shars 
The  sober  cordial  of  sweet  air, 
Like  Isaac,  vrith  a  mind  applied 
To  serious  thought  at  evening  tide. 
Autumnal  rains  had  made  it  chiU, 
And  from  the  trees,  that  fringed  his  ISO, 
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Slutolea  tlantuij^at  the  dote  of  day 

Chilled  more  his  else  delightful  way. 

Distant  a  little  mile  he  spied 

A  western  bank's  still  sonny  side, 

And  right  toward  the  fayoiiied  place 

Proceeding  with  his  nimblest  pace, 

In  hope  to  bask  a  little  yet, 

Just  reached  it  when  the  son  was  set. 

Your  hermit,  young  and  jovial  nrs! 
Learns  something  from  whatever  oocur^^ 
And  hence,  he  said,  my  mind  computes 
The  real  worth  of  man's  puisuiti. 
Hii  object  chosen,  wealth  or  fame, 
Or  other  sublunary  game. 
Imagination  to  his  view 
Presents  it  decked  with  every  hue 
That  can  seduce  him  not  to  spare 
Uis  powers  of  best  exertion  there. 
But  youth,  health,  vigour  to  expend 
On  so  desirable  an  end. 
Ere  long  approach  life's  evening  shades, 
The  glow  that  fancy  gave  it  fades; 
And,  earned,  too  late,  it  wants  the  grace 
That  first  engaged  him  in  the  chase. 

True,  answered  an  angelic  guide. 
Attendant  at  the  senior's  side- 
But  whether  all  the  time  it  cost. 
To  urge  the  fruitless  chase  be  lost, 
Must  be  decided  by  the  worth 
Of  that,  which  called  his  ardour  forth. 
TrifleB  punned,  whate'er  th'  event, 
Must  cause  him  shame  or  discontent; 
A  vidous  object  still  is  worn. 
Successful  there  he  wins  a  curse; 
But  he,  who  e'en  in  life's  last  stage 
Elndeavonrs  laudable  engage. 
Is  paid  at  least  in  peace  of  mind. 
And  sense  of  having  well  designed ; 
And  if,  ere  he  attain  hii  end, 
Uis  son  precipitate  descend, 
A  brighter  prize  than  that  he  meant 
Shan  recompense  his  mere  intent. 
No  viituous  wish  can  bear  a  date 
Either  too  eariy  or  too  late. 


THE  FAITHFUL  BIRD. 

The  greenhouse  is  my  summer  seat; 
My  dirubs  displaced  from  that  retreat 

Enjoyed  the  open  air ; 
Two  goldfinches,  whose  sprightly  song 
Had  been  their  mutual  sclace  long, 

Lived  happy  prisoners  there. 

They  sang,  as  blithe  as  finches  sing, 
That  tetter  loose  on  golden  wing, 
Asd  ndfe  woflvs  they  Inti 


Strangers  to  liberty,  tis  true. 
But  that  delight  they  never  knew, 
And  therefore  never  miawd. 

But  nature  wcvks  in  every  breast, 
With  force  not  easily  suppressed; 

And  Dick  felt  some  desires. 
That  after  many  an  effort  vain, 
Instructed  him  at  length  to  gain 

A  pass  between  his  wires. 

The  open  windows  seemed  t'  invite 
The  freeman  to  a  farewell  flight; 

But  Tom  was  stiO  confined ; 
And  Dick,  although  his  way  was  clear, 
Was  much  too  generous  and  sincere, 

Te  leave  his  friend  behind. 

So  settling  on  his  cage,  by  play, 
And  chirp,  and  kiss,  he  seonod  to  say 

You  must  not  live  alone — 
Nor  would  he  quit  that  chosen  stand 
Till  I,  with  slow  and  cautious  hand. 

Returned  him  to  his  own. 

O  ye,  whenever  taste  the  joys 
Of  Friendship,  satisfied  with  noise. 

Fandango,  ball,  and  rout  I 
Blush,  when  I  tell  you  how  a  bird, 
A  prison  with  a  friend  preferred 

To  liberty  without. 


THE  NEEDLESS  ALARM 

A   TALE. 

There  isa field  through  which  I  often paes, 
Thick  overspread  with  moss  and  silky  grass, 
Adjoining  dose  to  Kilwick's  echoing  wood, 
Where  oft  the  bitch-fox  hides  her  hapless  brood, 
Reserved  to  solace  many  a  neighbouring  sqvire, 
That  he  may  follow  them  through  brake  aiid  biier, 
Contusion  hazarding  of  neck  or  spine. 
Which  rural  gentlemen  call  sport  divine. 
A  narrow  brook,  by  rushy  baiiks  concealed, 
Runs  in  a  bottom,  and  divides  the  field ; 
Oaks  intersperse  it,  that  had  once  a  head. 
But  now  wear  crests  of  oven-wood  instead ; 
And  where  the  land  dopes  to  its  watery  boom. 
Wide  yawns  a  gulf  beside  a  ragged  thorn ; 
Bricks  line  the  sides,  but  shivered  kmg  ago 
And  horrid  brambles  intertvrine  below ; 
A  hollow  scooped,  I  judge,  in  ancient  time, 
For  baking  earth,  or  burning  rock  to  lime. 

Not  yet  the  hawthorn  bore  her  berries  red. 
With  which  the  fieldfare,  wintry  guest,  is  fed ; 
Nor  autumn  yet  had  brushed  from  every  ^pray 
With  her  chill  hand,  the  mcUow  kjaves  away; 
But  com  was  housed,  and  beans  were  in  the  stack. 
Now  thsceimiaBaed  ftrth  theifMiltod  pwik, 
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With  taOfl  high  mounted,  eara  hung  low,  and 

throats, 
With  a  whole  gamut  filled  of  heavenly  notea, 
For  which,  alas !  my  destiny  seYcre, 
Though  ears  she  gave  mc  two,  gave  me  no  ear. 

The  sun,  accomplishing  his  eariy  march, 
His  lamp  now  planted  on  Heaven's  topmast  arch, 
When,  exerciae  and  air  my  only  aim, 
And  heedless  whither,  to  that  field  I  came, 
Ere  yet  with  ruthless  joy  the  happy  hound 
Told  hill  and  dale  that  Reynard's  track  was  found, 
Or  with  the  high-raised  horn's  melodious  clang 
All  Killwick*  and  all  Dingledcrxy*  rang. 

Sheep  grazed  the  field:  some  with  soft  hoeom 

pressed 
The  herb  as  soft,  while  nibbling  strayed  the  rest ; 
Nor  noise  v^as  heard  but  of  the  hasty  brook, 
Struggling,  detained  in  many  a  petty  nook. 
All  seemed  so  peaceful,  that,  from  them  conveyed. 
To  me  their  peace  by  kind  contagion  spread. 
But  when  the  huntsman  with  distended  cheek, 
'Gan  make  his  instrument  of  music  speak. 
And  from  within  the  wood  that  crash  was  heard, 
Though  not  a  hound  from  whom  it  bunt  appeared, 
The  sheep  recumbent,  and  the  sheep  that  grazed ; 
All  huddling  into  phalanx,  stood  and  gazed. 
Admiring,  terrified,  the  novel  strain, 
Then  coursed  the  field  around,  and  coursed  it 

round  again ; 
But,  recollecting,  with  a  sudden  thought. 
That  flight  in  circles  urged  advanced  them  nought, 
They  gathered  close  round  the  old  pit's  brink, 
*  And  thought  again — ^but  knew  not  what  to  think. 

The  man  to  solitude  accustomed  long. 
Perceives  in  every  thing  that  lives  a  tongue ; 
Not  •nimala  alone,  but  shrubs  and  trees 
Have  speech  for  him,  and  understood  with  case ; 
After  long  drought,  when  rains  abundant  fall, 
£Ie  hears  the  herbs  and  flowers  rejoicing  all ; 
Knows  what  the  freshness  of  their  hue  implies, 
How  glad  they  catch  the  largess  of  the  skies; 
But,  with  precision  nicer  still,  the  mind 
He  scans  of  every  locomotive  kind; 
Birds  of  all  feather,  beasts  of  every  name. 
That  serve  mankind,  or  shun  thrai,  wild  or  tame ; 
ThekMksand  gestures  of  their  griefii  and  fears 
Haipe  all  articulation  in  his  ears; 
He  spells  them  true  by  intuition's  light, 
And  needs  no  glossary  to  set  him  right 

This  truth  premised  was  needful  as  a  text, 
To  win  due  credence  to  what  follows  next 

Awhile  they  mused ;  surveying  every  face. 
Thou  hadst  supposed  them  of  superior  race ; 
Theb  periwigs  of  wool,  and  fears  combined, 
Stamped  on  each  countenance  such  marks  of  mind. 


That  sage  they  seemed,  as  lawyers  o'er  a  doubt, 
Which,  puzzling  long,  at  last  they  puzzle  out ; 
Or  academic  tutors,  teaching  youths. 
Sure  ne'er  to  want  them,  mathematic  truths; 
When  thus  a  mutton,  statelier  than  the  rest, 
A  ram,  the  ewes  and  wethers  sad  addressed — 

Friends!  we  have  lived  too  long.  I  never  heard 
Sounds  such  as  these,  so  worthy  to  be  feared. 
Could  I  believe,  that  winds  for  ages  pent 
In  earth's  dark  womb  have  found  at  last  a  vent 
And  from  their  prison-house  below  arise, 
With  all  these  hideous  bowlings  to  the  skies, 
I  could  be  much  composed,  nor  should  appear; 
For  such  a  cause,  to  feel  the  slightest  fear. 
Yourselves  have  seen,  what  time  the  thunders  rolled, 
All  night,  mc  resting  quiet  in  the  fold. 
Or  heard  we  that  tremendous  bray  alone, 
I  could  expound  the  melancholy  tone ; 
Should  deem  it  by  our  old  companion  made, 
The  ass ;  for  he,  wo  know,  has  lately  strayed. 
And  being  lobt,  perhaps,  and  wandering  wide 
Might  be  supposed  to  clamour  for  a  guide. 
But  ah !  those  dreaded  yells  what  soul  can  hear 
That  owns  a  carcase,  and  not  quake  for  fear  1 
Demons  produce  them  doubtless ;  brazen-clawed 
And  fanged  with  brass  the  demons  are  abroad ; 
I  hold  it  tliercforo  wisest  and  most  fit. 
That,  life  to  save,  we  leap  into  the  pit 

Him  answered  then  his  loving  mate  and  true 
But  more  discreet  than  he,  a  Cambrian  ewe 

How !  leap  into  the  pit  our  life  to  save  1 
To  save  our  life  leap  all  into  the  grave  1 
For  can  we  find  it  less  1  Contemplate  first 
The  depth,  how  awful !  falling  there,  we  burst; 
Or  should  the  brambles,  interposed,  our  fall 
In  part  abate,  that  happiness  were  small ; 
For  with  a  race  Uke  theirs  no  chance  I  see 
Of  peace  or  ease  to  creatures  clad  as  we. 
Mean-time,  noise  kills  not.    Bo  it  Dapple's  bray. 
Or  be  it  not,  or  be  it  whose  it  may. 
And  rush  those  other  sounds,  that  seem  by  toogmy 
Of  demons  uttered,  from  whatever  lungs, 
Sounds  aro  but  sounds ;  and,  till  the  cause  appear, 
We  have  at  least  commodious  standing  here. 
Come  fiend,  come  fury,  giant,  monster,  blast 
From  earth  or  hell,  we  can  but  plunge  at  last 

While  thus  she  spake,  I  fainter  heard  the  peals, 
For  Reynard,  close  attended  at  his  heels 
By  panting  dog,  tired  man,  and  spattered  horse. 
Through  mere  good  fortune  took  a  different  coum. 
The  fiock  grew  calm  again;  and  I,  the  road 
Following,  that  led  me  to  my  own  abode, 
Much  wondered  that  the  silly  sheep  had  found 
Such  cause  of  terror  in  an  empty  sound, 
So  sweet  to  huntsman,  gentleman,  and  hound. 

MORAL. 

Beware  of  dei^erata  steps.    The  darkMt  day, 
live  till  to-mofiow,  will  have  piMed  awat • 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


BOAPICEA. 


AN  ODE. 


When  the  Biitith  warrior  queen. 
Bleeding  from  the  Roman  loda, 

Sought,  with  an  indignant  mien, 
Counael  of  herooantry'a  gods; 

Sage  beneath  the  apfteadlng  oak 
Sat  the  Druid,  hoary  chief; 

Every  burning  word  ho  apoke 
Full  of  rage,  and  full  of  grief. 

Princesi !  if  our  aged  eyes 

Weep  upon  thy  matchless  wrongs, 
'Tia  because  resentment  tics 

All  the  terrors  of  our  tongues. 

Rome  shall  perish — write  that  word 
In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt ; 

Perish,  hopeless  and  abhorred, 
Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt. 

Rome,  for  empire  far  renowned. 
Tramples  on  a  thousand  states, 

Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground — 
Hark !  the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates ! 

Other  Romans  shall  arise. 
Heedless  of  a  soldier's  name ; 

Sounds,  not  arms,  shall  win  the  prize. 
Harmony  the  path  to  fame. 

Then  the  progeny  that  springs 
From  the  forests  of  our  land, 

Aimed  with  thunder,  clad  with  wings, 
Shall  a  wider  world  conunand. 

Regions  Cesar  never  knew 

Thy  posterity  shall  sway ; 
Whexo  his  eagles  never  flew. 

None  invincible  as  they. 

Such  the  bard's  prophetic  words. 
Pregnant  with  celestial  fire, 

BwM^i"g  as  he  swept  the  chords 
Of  his  sweet  but  awful  lyre. 

She  with  all  a  monarch's  pride. 
Felt  them  in  her  bosom  glow : 

Rushed  to  battle,  fought  and  died ; 
Dying  buried  them  at  the  foe. 

RnfBans,  pitiless  as  proud, 

Heaven  awards  the  vengeance  due ; 
Empire  is  on  us  bestowed. 

Shame  and  ruin  wait  for  you. 


HEROISM. 

was  a  time  when  .£tna's  silent  fire 
Skpl  unpeioetved,  the  monntain  yet  entire; 


When,  eonscioas  of  no  danger  from  below. 
She  towered  a  cloud-capt  pyramid  of  snow. 
No  thunders  shook  with  deep  intestine  sound 
The  blooming  groves,  that  girdled  her  around. 
Her  unctuous  olives,  and  her  purple  vines 
(Unfdt  the  fury  of  those  bursting  mines) 
The  peasant's  hopes,  and  not  in  vain,  assured, 
In  peace  upon  her  sloping  sides  matured. 
When  on  a  day,  like  that  of  the  last  doom, 
A  conflagration  labouring  in  her  womb, 
She  teemed  and  heaved  with  an  inlcmal  birth. 
That  shook  the  circling  seas  and  solid  earth. 
Dark  and  voluminous  the  vapours  rise. 
And  hang  their  horrors  in  the  neighbouring  skiei^ 
While  through  the  Stygian  veil,  that  bioU  the  day, 
In  dazzling  streaks  the  vivid  lightnings  play. 
But  oh  1  what  muse,  and  in  what  powers  of  aong^ 
Can  trace  the  torrent  as  it  burns  along ; 
Havoc  and  devastation  in  the  van, 
It  marches  o'er  the  prostrate  works  of  man ; 
Vines,  dives,  herbage,  forests  disappear. 
And  all  the  charms  of  a  Sicilian  year. 


Revolving  seasons,  fruitless  as  they  pass, 
See  it  an  uninformed  and  idle  mass ; 
Without  a  soil  t'  invite  the  tiller's  caro, 
Or  blade,  that  might  redeem  it  from  despair. 
Yet  time  at  length  (what  will  not  time  achieve  T) 
Clothes  it  with  earth,  and  bids  the  produce  live. 
Once  moro  the  spiry  myrtle  crowns  the  glade, 
And  ruminating  flocks  enjoy  the  shaile. 
O  bliss  precarious,  and  unsafe  rotreats, 
O  charming  Paradise  of  short-lived  sweets  I 
The  sel&ame  gale,  that  wafis  the  fragrance  round. 
Brings  to  tlie  distant  ear  a  sullen  sound  : 
Again  the  mountain  feels  th'  imprisoned  foe. 
Again  pours  ruin  on  the  vale  below. 
Ten  thousand  swains  the  wasted  scene  deplore. 
That  only  future  ages  can  restore. 

Ye  monarehs,  whom  the  lure  of  honour  draws. 
Who  write  in  blood  the  merits  of  your  cause, 
Who  strike  the  blow,  then  plead  your  own  deHenoc^ 
Glory  your  aim,  but  justice  your  pretence ; 
Behold  in  iBtna's  emblematic  fires. 
The  mischiefs  your  ambitious  pride  inspires ! 
Fast  by  the  stream,  that  bounds  your  just  domain. 
And  tdls  you  where  you  have  a  right  to  reign, 
A  nation  dwells,  not  envious  of  your  throne. 
Studious  of  peace,  their  neighbours',  and  their  own . 
Ill-fated  laoe  1  how  deeply  must  they  rue 
Their  only  crime,  vicinity  to  you ! 
The  trumpet  sounds,  your  tegions  swarm  abroail, 
Through  the  ripe  harvest  lies  their  desdned  road 
At  every  step  beneath  their  feet  they  tread 
The  life  of  multitudes,  a  nation's  bread ! 
Earth  seems  a  garden  in  its  loveliest  drc« 
Before  them,  and  behind  a  wilderness. 
!  Famine,  and  Pestilence,  her  firstpbom  son, 
'  Attend  to  finish  what  the  swofd  begun : 


And  echoing  praiBM,  such  as  fiends  might  earn, 
And  Folly  pays,  Tesoonds  at  your  return. 
A  calm  succeeds — but  Plenty,  with  her  train 
Of  heart-felt  joys,  succeeds  not  soon  again, 
And  years  of  pining  indigence  must  show 
What  scourges  are  the  gods  that  rule  below. 

Yet  man,  laborious  man,  by  slow  degrees, 
(Such  is  his  thirst  of  opulence  and  ease) 
Plies  all  the  sinews  of  industrious  toil. 
Gleans  up  the  refuse  of  the  general  spoU, 
Rebidlds  the  towers,  that  smoked  upon  the  plain, 
And  the  sun  gilds  the  shining  spires  again. 

Increasing  commerce  and  reviving  art 
Renew  the  quarrel  on  the  conqueror's  part ; 
And  the  sad  lesson  must  be  learned  once  more, 
That  wealth  within  is  ruin  at  the  door. 
What  are  ye,  monarchs,  laureled  heroes,  say, 
But  iBtnas  of  the  suffering  world  ye  sway  1 
Sweet  Nature,  stripped  of  her  embroiderod  robe, 
Deplores  the  wasted  regions  of  her  globe ; 
And  stands  a  witness  at  Truth's  awfid  bar, 
To  prove  you  there  destroyers  as  ye  are. 

O  place  me  in  some  Heaven-protected  isle, 
Where  Peace,  and  Equity,  and  Freedom  smile ; 
Where  no  volcano  pours  his  fiery  flood. 
No  crested  warrior  dips  his  plume  in  blood ; 
YHiero  Power  secures  what  industry  has  won ; 
Where  to  succeed  b  not  to  be  undone ; 
A  land,  that  distant  tyrants  hate  in  vain. 
In  Britain's  isle,  beneath  a  Greorgo's  reign  I 


ON  THE  RECEIPT  OF  BIT  MOTIIER'8  PICTURE 

OUT  OP  NORFOLK. 

The  Gift  of  mj  Covnin  Aime  Bodhain. 

O  THAT  those  lips  had  language !    Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same,  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
"  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away  I" 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize. 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it)  here  shine  on  me  still  the  same. 
Faithfid  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here ! 
Who  bidd'st  me  honour  with  an  artless  song. 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone, 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own; 
And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grie^ 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream,  that  thou  art-she. 

My  Mother !  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead. 
Say,  wast  thou  cooacioasof  the  tean  I  ahedl 


Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowmg  son, 
Wretched  e'en  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  1 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unfcit,  a  kiss  * 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile!  it  answers — ^Yei. 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away. 
And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu! 
But  was  it  such  ?^It  was. — Where  thou  art  gosui^ 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknowiL 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore, 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more! 
Thy  maidens,  grieved  themselves  at  my  C4>neem, 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 
What  ardently  I  wished,  I  long  believed. 
And  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived. 
By  expectation  every  day  beguiled. 
Dupe  of  to-morrotD  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  learned  at  last  submission  to  my  lot, 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  mors, 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floar; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way. 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapped 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet  cap, 
'Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known, 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  oat  own. 
ShortrUvcd  possession!  but  the  record  &ir 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there. 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  effaced 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traeed. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made, 
That  thou  might'st  know  me  safe  and  wnnnlj 

laid; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  homi*, 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glowri* 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all. 
Thy  constant  fbw  of  love,  that  knew  no  &1I, 
Ne'er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  fanaks 
That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes, 
All  this  still  legible  in  memory's  page, 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  gUd  to  day 
Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may; 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sineers, 
Not  scorned  in  Heaven  though  little  noCieed  heie. 
Could  Time,  Ids  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hours, 
When,  plajring  with  thy  vesture's  tiasoed  flowers, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Wouldst  softly  speak,  and  stroke  mj  hsai  and 

sank)) 


BHISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


Could  tinae  few  pleaiuit  days  again  appear, 
Might  one  wiah  bring  them,  would  I  wiah  thnn 

here? 
I  would  not  tnut  my  heart — the  dear  delighft 
8eema  lo  to  be  denred,  perhaps  I  might — 
But  no— what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such, 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much, 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-haYened  isle, 
Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 
There  ats  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  fenn  reflected  dear  below. 
While  aire  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fenning  light  her  streamere  gay; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swiftl  hast  reached  the 

shore, 
''Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar,''* 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchored  by  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed — 
Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest  tossed, 
Sails  ripped,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass 

And  day  fay  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  pro^wrous  course. 
Yet  O  the  thought,  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he 
Thai  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth; 
But  higher  &r  my  proud  pretensions  rise— 
The  son  of  parents  past  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  ferewdl — Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  come,  yet  what  I  wished  is  done. 
By  Contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  t*  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again; 
To  have  lenewed  the  joys  that  once  were  mine. 
Without  the  sin  of  violi^ing  thine; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  fancy  still  are  firee. 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 
Time  has  but  half  soooeeded  la  hii  theft — 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  sooth  me  left 

•     FRIENDSHIP. 

What  virtue,  or  what  mental  grace, 
But  men  unqualifled  and  base 

Will  boast  it  their  possession? 
Profusion  apes  their  noble  part 
OfUberahtyofheart, 

And  dullnesB  of  discretion, 

If  every  polished  gem  we  find^ 
Illuminatiag  heart  or  mind: 
Provoke  to  imitation: 
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No  wonder  friendship  does  the  same, 
That  jewel  of  the  purest  flame, 
Or  rather  constdlation. 

No  knave  but  boldly  will  pretend. 
The  requisites  that  form  a  friend, 

A  real  and  a  sound  one; 
Nor  any  feol,  he  would  deceive 
But  prove  as  ready  to  believe. 

And  dream  that  he  had  found  one. 

Candid,  and  generous,  and  just. 

Boys  care  but  little  whom  they  trust,   ^ 

An  error  soon  corrected — 
For  who  but  learns  in  riper  years. 
That  man,  when  smoothest  he  appears^ 

Is  most  to  be  suspected? 

But  here  again,  a  danger  lies. 
Lest,  having  misapplied  our  eyes, 

And  taken  trash  for  treasure, 
We  should  unwarily  conclude 
Friendship  a  false  ideal  good, 

A  mere  Utopian  pleasure. 

An  acquisition  rather  rare 
Is  yet  no  subject  of  despair; 

Nor  is  it  wise  complaining, 
If  either  on  forbidden  ground, 
Or  where  it  was  not  to  be  found 

We  sought  without  attaining. 

No  friendship  will  abide  the  test, 
That  stands  on  sordid  interest, 

Or  mean  self-love  erected; 
Nor  such  as  may  awhile  subsist, 
Between  the  sot  and  sensualist. 

For  vicious  ends  connected. 

Who  seeks  a  friend  should  come  disposed 
T'  exhibit  in  full  bloom  disclosed 

The  graces  and  the  beauties 
That  from  the  diaracter  he  seeks; 
For  'tis  a  union,  that  bespeaks 

Reciprocated  duties. 

Mutual  attention  is  implied. 
And  equal  truth  on  either  side, 

And  constantly  supported; 
'Tis  senseless  arrogance  t'  accuse 
Another  of  sinister  views. 

Our  own  as  much  distorted. 

But  will  sincerity  suffice? 
It  is  indeed  above  all  price. 

And  must  be  made  the  baas; 
But  eveiy  virtue  of  tiie  soul 
Must  conrtitnte  the  charming  whole, 

AH  shining  in  their  plimsi 
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COWFER'S  WORKS. 


A  firctiiil  temper  will  divids 

The  closest  knot  that  may  be  tied,     • 

By  ceaseless  sharp  comMBOn; 
A  temper  passionate  and  fierce 
May  suddenly  you  joys  diapena 

At  one  immense  Ktpkmaa, 

In  Tain  the  talkative  unite 

In  hopes  of  permanent  ddight — 

The  secret  just  conmutted, 
Forgetting  its  important  weight, 
They  drop  through  mere  desire  to  prate, 

And  by  themselves  outwitted. 

How  bright  soe'er  the  prospect  seems, 
All  thoughts  of  friendship  aro  but  dreams, 

If  envy  chance  to  creep  in; 
An  envious  man,  if  you  succeed, 
May  prove  a  dangerous  foe  indeed, 

But  not  a  friend  worth  keeping. 

'  As  envy  pines  at  good  possessed. 
So  jealousy  looks  focth  distressed 

On  good  that  seems  approaching; 
And,  if  success  his  steps  attend, 
Discerns  a  rival  in  a  friend, 
And  hates  him  for  encroaching. 

Hence  authors  of  illustrious  name, 
(Tnless  belied  by  common  fame. 

Are  sadly  prone  to  quarrel. 
To  deem  the  wit  a  friend  displays 
A  tux  upon  their  own  just  pnase, 

And  pluck  each  other's  laurel. 

A  man  renowned  ibr  repartee 
Will  scUom  scruple  to  make  free 

With  friendship's  finest  feeling, 
Will  thrust  a  dagger  at  your  breast. 
And  say  he  wounded  you  in  jest, 

By  way  of  balm  for  healing. 

Whoever  keeps  an  open  ear 
For  tattkrs,  vrill  be  sure  to  hear 

The  trumpet  of  contention ; 
Aspersion  is  the  babbler's  trade, 
To  listen  ib  to  lend  him  aid. 

Anil  rush  into  dissension. 

A  friendship,  that  in  frequent  fits 
Of  controvenial  rage  emits 

The  sparks  of  disputation, 
Like  hand  in  hand  insurance  plates, 
Most  unavoidably  creates 

The  thought  of  conflagratkm. 

Some  fickle  creatures  boast  a  soul 
True  as  a  needle  to  the  pole, 

Their  humour  yet  so  various^ 
They  manifest  their  whole  lift  through 
The  needle's  deviations  too, 

Their  bvo  is  sopnoanouL 


The  great  and  small  but  rarely  meet 
On  terms  of  amity  complete ; 

Plebeians  must  surrender 
And  yield  so  much  to  noble  folk, 
It  is  combining  fire  with  smoke, 

Obscurity  with  splendour. 

Some  are  so  placid  and  serene 
(As  Irish  bogs  are  always  green) 

They  sleep  secure  firom  waking, 
And  are  indeed  a  bog,  that  bears 
Your  unparticipated  cares 

Unmoved  and  without  quaking. 

Couxtier  and  patriot  can  not  mix 
Their  heterogeneous  politics 

Without  an  efifervesoenoe, 
Like  that  of  salts  with  lemon  juice, 
Which  does  not  yet  like  that  praduot 

A  friendly  coalescence. 

Religion  should  extinguish  strife, 
And  make  a  calm  of  human  life ; 

But  friends  that  chance  to  dififer 
On  points,  which  God  has  left  at  laige. 
How  freely  will  they  meet  and  charise  1 

No  combatants  are  stificr. 

To  prove  at  last  my  main  intent 
Needs  no  expense  of  argument. 

No  cutting  and  contriving — 
Seeking  a  real  firiend  we  seem 
T'  adopt  the  chemist's  golden  dream. 

With  still  less  hope  of  thriving. 

Sometimes  the  fitult  is  all  our  owu, 
Some  blemish  in  due  time  made  knoiwii 

By  trespass  or  omission ; 
Sometimes  ocrasinn  brings  to  light 
Our  firiend's  delect  kmg  hid  from  sight. 

And  even  from  suspicion. 

Then  judge  yourself  and  prove  your  man 
As  circumspectly  as  you  can, 

And,  having  made  election, 
Beware  no  negligence  of  yours, 
Such  as  a  friend  but  ill  endures, 

Enfeeble  his  aflfection. 

That  secrets  are  a  sacred  trust. 

That  friends  should  be  sincere  and  jus^ 

That  constancy  befits  them, 
Are  observations  on  the  case, 
That  savour  mcch  of  oommon-plaoe, 

And  all  the  woild  admits  them. 

But  'tis  not  timber,  lead,  and  stona, 
An  architect  requires  alone, 

To  finish  a  fine  building — 
The  palace  were  but  half  complet«| 
If  he  could  possibly  fergrt 

The  carving  and  the  gilding. 
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The  man  that  h&ib  yoa  Tom  or  Jaek, 
And  proves  by  thumps  Dpon  your  baek 

How  he  esteems  your  merit, 
Is  such  a  friend,  that  one  had  xwed 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed, 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it 

A  similarity  of  mind, 

Or  something  not  to  be  dsflnad, 

First  fixes  our  attention ; 
So  manners  decent  and  poBle, 
The  same  we  practised  at  first  oght, 

Must  save  it  firom  declension. 

Some  act  upon  this  prudent  plan, 
"  Say  little  and  bear  all  you  can :" 

Safe  policy,  but  hatefiil — 
So  barren  sands  imbibe  the  shower, 
j^vLt  mulei  neither  firuit  nor  flower, 

nnpleas.jiw  and  ungrateful 

The  man  I  trust,  if  shy  to  me, 
4hall  find  me  as  reserved  as  he ; 

No  sdbteiiuge  or  pleading 
tfhaU  wia  my  confidence  again ; 
I  will  by  no  meund  entertain 

A  sprf  uo  my  pkot»euiiig. 

These  samples — ^fiMralcs!  at  last 
These  are  but  samples,  and  a  taste 

Of  evils  yet  unmentionod — 
May  prove  the  task  a  task  bideod, 
In  wUch  ^  nmeh  if  he  suo«u)ed 

However  ^tvtil'inlfcaCijiAbd. 

Purras  the  search,  and  yoti  tkiU  find 
Good  sense  and  knowledj<^  of  mankind 

To  be  at  least  expedient, 
And,  after  summing  all  the  retl, 
RHigiK>p  ruling  in  the  breast 

A  principal  ingredient. 


The  noblest  fiiendship  ever  shown 
The  Saviour's  histoiy  makes  known, 

Though  some  have  turned  and  turned  it; 
And  whether  being  crazed  or  bhnd. 
Or  Mdung  with  a  biassed  mind, 

Have  not,  it  seems,  discerned  it 

O  Friendship,  if  my  soul  forego 
Thy  dear  delights  while  here  below ; 

To  mortify  and  grieve  me. 
May  I  myself  at  last  appear 
Unworthy,  base,  and  insincere, 

Or  may  my  fiiend  deceive  me ! 


ON  A  MISCHIEVOUS  BULL, 

VHICB  THE   OWNER    OP   HTM   SOLD  AT    TBB    AU- 
THOa's  INSTANCE. 

Go— Thoa  ait  all  wifit  to  sbava 
Tba  pIsMMica  of  this  place 


With  such  as  its  okl  tenants  are. 
Creatures  of  gentler  race. 

The  squirrd  here  his  hoard  provides, 

Aware  of  wintry  storms, 
And  woodpeckers  expk>re  the  sides 

Of  rugged  oaks  for  worms. 

The  sheep  here  smoothes  the  knotted  thorii 

With  firictionsof  her  fleece; 
And  here  I  wander  eve  and  mom, 

Like  her,  a  firiend  to  peace. 

Ah! — I  could  pity  the  exiled 

From  this  secure  retreat — 
I  would  not  lose  it  to  be  styled 

The  happiest  of  the  great 

But  thou  canst  taste  no  calm  delight; 

Thy  pleasure  is  to  show 
Thy  magnanimity  in  fight, 

Thy  prowess — thevefbre  go— 

I  care  not  whether  east  or  north. 

So  I  no  more  may  find  thee; 
The  angry  muse  tlius  fdngs  thoe  forth, 

And  claps  the  gate  behind  thee. 


ANNUS  MEMORABILIS,  1789. 
Written  In  Comroerooratkn  of  his  M^eatj'i  hapjij  Ibir«i»«9 

I  RANSACKED,  for  a  theme  of  song. 

Much  ancient  chronicle  and  long; 

I  read  of  bright  embattled  fields, 

Of  troplued  helmets,  spears,  and  shielda. 

Of  chiefs  whose  single  arm  could  boast 

Prpwcss  to  dissipate  a  host; 

Through  tomes  of  faUe  and  of  dream 

I  sought  an  eligible  theme, 

But  none  I  found,  or  found  them  shared 

Already  by  some  happier  hard. 

To  modem  times,  with  Truth  to  guide 
My  busy  search,  I  next  applied; 
Here  cities  won  and  fleets  dispersed, 
Urged  loud  a  claim  to  be  rehearsed, 
Deeds  of  unperishing  renown, 
Our  fathers'  triumphs  and  our  own. 

Thus,  as  the  bee,  from  bank  to  bower, 
Asdduous  sips  at  every  flower. 
But  rests  on  none,  till  that  be  found, 
Where  most  nectareous  sweets  abound. 
So  I  from  theme  to  theme  displayed 
In  many  a  page  historic  strayed. 
Siege  after  siege,  fight  after  fight. 
Contemplating  with  small  delight 
(For  feats  of  sanguinary  hue 
Not  always  glitter  in  my  view;) 
Till  settling  on  the  current  year, 
I  found  ths  fia>*aought  treasure  near; 
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A  theme  for  poetiy  divine, 
A  theme  t'  emioble  eyen  mine, 
In  memorable  eighty-nine. 

The  tpfiing  of  eighty-nine  ihaU  be 
An  era  cherished  long  by  me, 
Which  joyfol  I  will  oft  record, 
And  thankful  at  my  firugal  board; 
For  then  the  clouds  of  eighty-eight, 
That  threatened  England's  trembling  state 
With  loss  of  what  she  least  could  spare. 
Her  sovereign's  tutelary  care. 
One  breath  of  Heaven,  that  cried— Restore! 
Chased,  never  to  assemble  more: 
And  for  the  richest  crown  on  earth, 
If  valued  by  its  wearer's  worth. 
The  symbol  of  a  righteous  reign 
Bat  last  on  George's  brows  again. 

T1h91  peace  and  joy  again  possessed 
Our  Glueen's  long-agitated  breast; 
Such  joy  and  peace  as  can  be  known 
By  suJSerers  like  herself  alone, 
Who  losing,  or  supposing  lost, 
The  good  on  earth  they  valued  most. 
For  that  dear  sorrow's  sake  forego 
All  hope  of  happiness  bdow. 
Then  suddenly  regain  the  prize. 
And  flash  thanksgivings  to  the  skies! 

O  Glueen  of  Albion,  queen  of  isles! 
iSinoe  all  thy  tears  were  changed  to  smiles, 
The  eyes,  that  never  saw  thee,  shine 
fTiih  joy  not  unallied  to  thine, 
Transports  not  chargeable  with  ait 
Illume  the  land's  remotest  part. 
And  strangers  to  the  air  of  courts. 
Both  in  their  toils  and  at  their  spwta. 
The  happiness  of  answered  prayers. 
That  gilds  thy  features,  show  in  theirs. 

If  they  who  on  thy  state  attend, 
Awe-struck  before  thy  presence  bend, 
'Tis  but  the  natural  effect 
Of  grandeur  that  ensures  respect; 
But  she  is  something  more  than  Glueen, 
Who  in  beloved  where  never  seen. 


HYMN, 

rOR  TRK  USE  OF  THX  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AT  OLITST. 

Hear,  Lord,  the  song  of  praise  and  prayer, 

In  Heaven  thy  dwelling  place. 
From  infimts  made  the  public  care, 

And  taught  to  seek  thy  feee. 

Thanks  for  thy  word,  aad  for  thy  day, 

And  grant  us,  we  implore, 
Never  to  waste  in  sinfU  play 

Thy  hofy  sabbaths  mon. 


Thanks  that  we  hear, — but  O  imptii 

To  each  desires  sincere, 
That  we  may  listen  with  our  heart, 

And  learn  as  well  as  hear. 

For  if  vain  thoughts  the  minds  engage 

Of  older  for  than  we. 
What  hope,  that,  at  our  heedless  age. 

Our  minds  should  e'er  be  finee  1 

Much  hope,  if  thou  our  spirits  take 

Under  thy  gracious  sway. 
Who  canst  the  wisest  wiser  make, 

And  babes  as  wise  as  they. 

Wisdom  and  bliss  thy  word  bestows, 

A  sun  that  ne'er  declines, 
And  be  thy  mercies  showered  on  ikoae 

Who  placed  us  where  it  shines. 


STANZAS 

Sobiohied  to  the  Teaxlj  BDl  oTMonalitv  of  the  FaiUi  of  Al 
QtlatBf  Northampton,*  Anno  Domini,  1787. 

PaJUda  Mon  aqw  jmlsat  pedB  pauperum  tabemm 
Regumque  turret.  Hor 

FtJe  Death  with  eqasl  loot  itrikei  wide  the  door 
Of  royal  halta^  and  hovels  of  the  poor. 

While  thirteen  moons  saw  smoothly  run 

The  Nen's  barge-laden  wave. 
All  these,  life's  rambling  journey  dome. 

Have  found  their  home,  the  grave. 

Was  man  (frail  always)  made  more  frail 

Than  in  foregoing  years  1 
Did  famine  or  did  plague  prevail. 

That  so  much  death  appears  1 

No ;  these  were  vigorous  as  their  stres. 

Nor  plague  nor  famine  came; 
This  annual  tribute  Death  requires, 

And  never  waives  his  claim. 

Like  crowded  forest-trees  we  stand, 

And  some  are  marked  to  faU; 
The  axe  vrill  smite  at  God's  command, 

And  soon  shall  smite  us  aU. 

Gheen  as  the  bay-tree,  ever  green, 

"With  its  new  foliage  on, . 
The  gay,  the  thoughtless,  have  I 

I  passed — and  they  were  gone. 

Read,  ye  that  run,  the  awful  truth. 

With  which  I  charge  my  page ; 
A  worm  is  in  the  bod  of  yot^ 

An4  |kt  the  root  of  age. 


'CoDpossd  for  JsbaOiq;  fsdrit  dsrik  of  NsAfaSBBpHA 
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No  prcMnt  health  can  health  ensnre 

For  yet  an  hoar  to  come; 
No  medicine,  though  it  oft  can  cure, 

Can  alwayi  balk  the  tomb. 

And  O!  that  humble  aa  my  lot, 

And  acomed  aa  in  my  strain, 
Theiip  tmtha,  though  known,  too  much  forgot, 

I  may  not  teach  in  vain. 

So  prayv  your  cleik  with  all  his  heart, 

And  ere  he  qnita  the  pen, 
Bega  you  ibr  once  to  take  his  part, 

And  answer  all — Amen! 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  178S. 

Quod  adeai^  memento 
Componere  aqutu.    C<tUra  Jlumin  it 
Ritu /eruntur.  Uor. 

ImpreiTv  the  prawm  hour,  ftir  aU  beeide 
b  a  men  teuwr  oo  a  torrent'i  tide. 

Could  I,  fipom  hearen  inspired,  as  sure  presage 
To  whom  the  rising  year  shall  prove  his  last, 
As  I  can  nomber  in  my  punctual  page, 
And  item  down  the  yictims  of  the  past; 

How  each  would  trembling  wait  the  mournful 

aheet, 
On  which  the  presa  might  stamp  him  next  to  die; 
And,  reading  here  his  sentence,  how  replete 
With  anziooi  meaning,  heaYcnward    turn  his 

eye! 

Time  then  would  seem  more  precious  than  the 

joy» 
In  which  he  sports  away  the  treasure  now; 
And  prayer  more  aeasonabic  than  the  noise 
Of  dmnkaida,  or  the  music-drawing  bow. 

Then  doiibUe«  many  a  trifler  on  the  brink 
Of  this  world's  hazardous  and  headlong  shore, 
Fomxl  to  a  pause,  would  feel  it  good  to  think, 
Told  that  hia  setting  sun  must  rise  no  more. 

Ah  adf-deoeived!  Could  I  prophetic  say 
Who  next  is  fitted,  and  who  next  to  fall, 
The  rest  might  then  teem  privileged  to  play; 
But,  naming  narUf  the  Voice  now  speaks  to  all. 

Observe  the  dappled  finesters,  how  light 
They  bound  and  aiiy  o'er  the  sunny  glade — 
One  fidls — the  rest,  wide-scattered  with  affiright, 
Vanish  at  once  into  the  darkest  shade. 

Had  we  their  wisdom,  should  we,  often  warned. 
Still  need  repeated  warnings,  and  at  last, 
A  thoonnd  awfU  admonitions  scorned, 
Hlf-aceoMd  of  life  nm  aU  to  wastel 


Sad  waste!  for  which  no  after-thrift  atones, 
The  grave  admits  no  cure  for  guilt  or  sin; 
Dew-drops  may  deck  the  turf,  that  hides  the  bones 
But  tean  of  godly  grief,  ne'er  flow  within. 

Learn  then,  ye  living!  by  the  mouths  be  taught 
Of  all  these  sepulchres,  instructers  true, 
That,  soon  or  late,  death  also  is  your  lot 
And  the  next  opening  grave  may  yawn  for  you 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION. 

FOR  THE  YEAR   1789. 

^Pladdaque  ibi  demum  morte  quieviL^\]i§. 
There  calm  at  length  h«  breathed  hie  soul  aivaj. 

"  O  MOST  delightful  hour  by  man 

Experienced  here  below, 
The  hour  that  terminates  his  span. 

His  folly,  and  his  wo! 

"  Worids  should  not  bribe  me  back  tc  tread 

Again  life's  dreary  waste, 
To  see  again  my  days  o'erspread 

With  ail  the  gloomy  post. 

"  My  home  henceforth  is  in  the  skies, 

Earth,  seas,  and  sun  adieu! 
All  heaven  unfolded  to  mine  eyes, 

I  have  no  sight  for  you." 

So  spake  Aspasio,  firm  possessed 

Of  faith's  Buppoiting  rod, 
Then  breathed  his  soul  into  its  rest, 

The  l>osom  of  his  God. 

He  was  a  man  among  the  few 

Sincere  on  virtue's  side; 
And  all  his  strength  from  Scripture  drew 

To  hourly  use  applied. 

That  rule  he  prized,  by  that  he  feared, 

He  hated,  hoped,  and  loved; 
Nor  ever  frowned,  or  sad  appeared, 

Bur  when  his  heart  had  roved. 

For  he  was  frail  as  thou  or  I, 

And  evil  felt  within: 
But,  when  he  felt  it,  heaved  a  sigh. 

And  loathed  the  Uiought  of  sin. 

Such  lived  Aspasio;  and  at  last 
Called  up  ftook  earth  to  heaven. 

The  gulf  of  death  triumphant  passed, 
By  gales  of  blessing  driven. 

BU  joyn  be  mtne,  each  reader  cries. 

When  my  Ust  hour  arrives: 
They  shall  be  yours,  my  verv  xepGea. 

Such  only  be  your  livei. 


\ 
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ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION. 

FOR  THE  TSAR  1790. 


Jwt  OOMMOflMlllMI  TtCtat 

Doipiae  not  my  good  ootuiseL 

He  who  ati  from  daj  to  day, 
Where  the  prison^  kurk  b  hung, 

Heedlen  of  his  loadcst  lay, 
Hardly  knowa  that  he  has  rang. 

Where  the  watchman  in  his  round 
Nightly  lifts  his  voice  on  high. 

None,  accustomed  to  the  soond, 
Wakes  the  sooner  for  his  ciy. 

So  your  vene-man  I,  and  clerk. 

Yearly  in  my  song  proclaim 
Death  at  hand — ^yourselves  his  mark — 

And  the  foe*s  unerring  aim. 

Duly  at  my  time  I  come, 

Publishing  to  all  aloud — 
Soon  the  grave  must  he  your  home, 

And  your  only  suit,  a  shroud. 

But  the  monitory  strain, 

Oft  repeated  in  your  cars. 
Seems  to  sound  too  much  in  vain. 

Wins  no  notice,  wakes  no  fcark 

Can  a  truth,  by  all  confessed 
Of  such  magnitude  and  weight 

Grow,  by  being  oft  impressed. 
Trivial  as  a  parrot's  prate  1 

Pleasure's  call  attention  wins. 

Hear  it  often  as  we  may; 
New  as  ever  seem  our  sins. 

Though  committed  every  day. 

Death  and  Judgment,  Heaven  and  HcJJ^ 

These  alone,  so  often  heard. 
No  more  move  us  than  the  bell, 

When  some  stranger  is  interred. 

O  then,  ere  the  turf  or  tomb 

Cover  us  from  every  eye. 
Spirit  of  instruction  come. 

Make  us  loam,  that  we  mnit  die. 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION. 

FOR  THK  YEAR  1793. 

PeHr,  qni  poluii  rtrum  ecgnmetn  emtaat, 
Alque  metu*  omne»  et  inexToUle/aium 
Subjerit  pedibut,  §trepitu9nque  Aweronhs  atari/ 

Happy  ihe  iiinn«I,  who  htfl  tnired  eflerti 
To  \br\c  fim  cauu,  can  feu  U'lwaih  hit  feet. 
And  Duad:  and  ruoiif^  llrll'i  voracioua  flns! 

TiiANxitEss  lor  favours  fiom  on  li^gh. 
Mao  thinks  ho  ladai  too  sooq^ 


ThoQgh  'tishu  privilege  to  die, 
Would  he  improve  the  boon. 

But  he,  not  wise  enough  to  scan 

His  blest  concerns  aright, 
Woukl  gladly  stretch  life's  little  i^mui 

To  ages,  if  he  might. 

To  ages  in  a  world  of  pain, 

To  ages,  where  he  goes 
Galled  by  afiUction's  heavy  chain. 

And  hopeless  of  repose. 

Strange  fondness  of  the  human  heart, 

Enamoured  of  its  harm ! 
Strange  world,  that  costs  it  so  much  smart, 

And  still  has  power  to  charm. 

Whence  has  the  world  her  magic  power  1 

Why  deem  we  death  a  foci 
Recoil  from  weary  Ufc'i}  best  hour, 

And  covet  longer  wo  1 

The  cause  Is  Conscience — Consdenoe  oft 

Her  tale  of  guilt  renews : 
Her  voice  is  terrible  though  soft. 

And  dread  of  death  ensues. 

Then  anxious  to  be  longer  spared, 
Man  mourns  his  fleeting  breath : 

All  evils  then  seem  light,  compared 
With  the  approach  of  Death. 

'Tis  judgment  shakes  him ;  thcre'a  the  fear, 
That  prompts  the  wish  to  stay ; 

He  has  incurred  a  long  arrear, 
And  must  despair  to  pay. 

Pay! — ^follow  Christ,  and  all  is  paid : 
His  death  your  iieace  ensures ; 

Think  on  the  grave  where  he  was  laid, 
And  calm  descend  to  your«. 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1793. 

De  aaeria  mdmi  hoc  tU  una  aententio,  «l 

CtcdeLcf. 
Bat  let  iiB  an  eoncnr  In  this  oos  ■Mniwydr^^  that  ddiAS 
czed  he  in? kilaie. 

He  lives,  who  lives  to  God  alone, 

And  all  are  dead  beside; 
For  other  source  tlian  God  \m  none 

Whence  life  can  be  supplied. 

To  live  to  God  is  to  re<}>]ito 

IBs  love  as  beet  we  may ; 
To  make  his  precepts  our  delight. 

His  promises  our  stay. 

But  life,  within  a  narrow  ring 
Of  g^4y  joys  compnaed. 
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Is  fidfldj  DMaed,  and  no  wixh.  tUng, 
But  rather  deiuh  duigwedL 

Can  lift  in  than  dnerve  the  name, 

Who  onhf  five  to  prote 
For  what  poor  toje  they  can  diwlaim 

An  endlets  life  abote  1 

Whs,  nraeh  diaeaeed,  yet  nothing  feel, 
Much  menaced,  nothing  dread ; 

Ha?e  wounda,  wluch  only  God  can  heal, 
Yet  neter  aak  hia  aid  1 

Who  deem  his  house  a  useless  i^ace, 
Faith,  want  of  common  sense ; 

And  ardour  in  the  Christian  race, 
A  hypocrite's  pretence  1 

Who  trample  order;  and  the  day, 
Which  Gkxl  asserts  his  own, 

Dishonour  with  unhallowed  play, 
And  worship  chance  alone  1 

If  scorn  of  God's  commands,  impressed 

On  word  and  deed,  imply 
The  better  part  of  man  unblessed 

With  life  that  can  not  die : 

Such  want  it,  and  tliat  want,  uncured 

Till  man  resigns  his  breath, 
Speaks  him  a  criipinal,  assured 

Of  everlasting  death. 

Sad  period  to  a  pleasant  course ! 

Yet  so  win  God  repay 
Sabbaths  profaned  without  remone, 

And  mercy  cast  away. 


INSCRIPTION 

FOR  THE  TOMB  OF.  MR.  BAMILTOW. 

PiDiC  here,  and  think;  a  monitory  rhyme 
Dmiands  one  moment  of  tliy  fleeting  time. 
Consult  life's  silent  dock,  thy  bounding  vein; 
it  to  say — "  Health  here  has  long  to  rcignl" 
thou  the  vigour  of  thy  youthl  an  eye 
Thai  beams  delight]  a  heart  unUught  to  sighl 
Yd  fear.    Youth  ofttimea  healthful  and  at  ease. 
Anticipates  a  day  it  never  sees; 
And  many  a  tomb,  like  JEfami//on'«,  aloud 
Ridaims,  "Prepare  thee  for  an  early  shroud." 


EPITAPH  ON  A  HARE. 

Here  liesj  whom  hound  did  ne'er  pursue. 
Nor  swiAer  greyhound  follow. 

Whose  feet  ne'er  tainted  morning  dew, 

Nor  Mr  hoard  hnntsman's  haUo'. 


Old  Tiney,  surliest  of  his  kind, 
Who  nursed  with  tender  care. 

And  to  domestic  bounds  confined 
Was  still  a  wikl  Jack-haia 

Though  duly  firom  my  hand  he  took 

Hii  pittance  every  night, 
He  did  it  with  a  jealous  look, 

And,  when  he  could,  would  bite 

His  diet  was  of  whcaton  bread, 
And  milk  and  oats,  and  straw  j 

Thistles,  or  lettuces  instead, 
With  sand  to  scour  his  maw. 

On  twigi»  of  hawthorn  he  regaled, 

Or  pippin's  russet  jmh'I, 
And,  when  Ids  juicy  ttalnds  failed. 

Sliced  carrot  pleased  liini  well. 

A  Turkey  carpet  was  his  lawn, 
Whereon  he  loved  to  Iwund, 

To  skip  and  gambol  like  a  fawn. 
And  swing  his  rump  around. 

His  frisking  was  at  evonini;  hours. 

For  then  he  lost  his  fear, 
But  most  before  appn)aching  showers, 

Or  when  a  storm  drew  near. 

Eight  years  and  five  round  rolling  moons 

He  thus  saw  steal  away, 
Dozing  out  all  his  idle  noons. 

And  every  night  at  play. 

I  kept  him  for  his  humour  s  sake. 

For  he  would  oft  bi*guile 
My  heart  of  thoughts  that  made  it  achs, 

And  force  me  to  a  smile. 

But  now  beneath  his  walnut  shade 
He  finds  his  long  last  home. 

And  waits,  in  snug  concealment  laid, 
Till  gentler  Puss  shall  come. 

He,  still  more  aged,  feels  the  shocks. 
From  which  no  care  can  save. 

And,  partner  once  of  Tiney's  box. 
Must  soon  partake  his  grave. 


EPITAPHIUM  ALTERUM. 

Hie  etiam  jacet, 

CXui  totum  novcnnium  vizit. 

Puss. 

Siste  paulispcr, 

Clui  prxteriturus  es, 

Et  tecum  sic  reputa — 

Hunc  neque  canis  vcnaticusi 

Nee  plumbum  missile, 

Noc  laqueus, 


M 
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Naeimbm  nimii, 
ConfecAn: 
Tamen  movtmii  eit- 
El  moiur  ^go. 


STANZAS 


Fiom  fePCTOMiymptthy  what  joji 
The  glowiog  botom  svidL 

In  jusdoe  to  the  inaioiit  pofiren 
Of  pleuing,  which  joa  ihtfo, 

Join  me,  amid  your  Alent  houiit 
To  fivm  the  better  piajer. 


ON  THB  raST  PCBLICATIOK  OP  SIR  CTfAHMl 
0RANDI80N,  IN  17&3. 

To  leacoa  fiom  the  tyranfi  iword 

Th'  oppiewed;— miaeen  and  nnimplored, 

To  cheer  the  face  of  wo; 
From  lawleai  insult  to  defend 
An  orphan'*  right — a  fallen  friend, 

And  a  fingiven  fi)e; 

Theae,  these  distingoish  from  the  crowd, 
And  these  alone,  the  great  and  good, 

The  guardians  of  mankind ; 
Whose  bosoms  with  these  virtues  hea^e 
O,  with  what  matcMewi  speed,  they  leave 

The  multitude  behind  t 

Then  ask  ye,  fiom  what  cause  on  earth 
Virtues  like  these  derive  their  birth. 

Derived  fiom  heaven  alone, 
Fun  on  that  fiivoured  breast  they  shine, 
Where  fidth  and  resignation  join 

To  call  the  blessing  down. 

Such  M that  heart:— but  while  the  Muse 
Thy  theme,  O  Richardson,  pursues, 

Her  feeble  spirits  fidnt: 
She  can  not  raich,  and  would  not  wrong, 
That  subject  (or  an  angel's  song, 

The  boo,  and  the  saint ! 


ADDRESS  TO  MISS 


ON  READING  THE  PRATER  FOR  INDIKFXRSVCE. 

And  dwells  there  ina  female  heart, 

By  bounteous  heaven  designed 
The  choicest  raptures  to  impart, 

Tofeel  the  most  refined— 

Dwells  there  a  wish  in  such  a  breast 

Its  nature  to  forego, 
To  smother  in  ignoble  rest 

At  once  both  bliss  and  wo  1 

Far  be  the  thought,  and  fiff  the  strain, 

¥rhich  breathes  the  low  desire, 
EIow  sweet  soe'er  the  votm  complain. 

Though  PhoBbus  string  the  lyre. 


Come  then,  fidr  maid,  (in  nature  wise) 
YHio,  knowinn  tbsoi,  can  tell 


With  lenient  balm,  may  OVnm  henee 

To  fidry-land be  driven; 
With  every  heri>  that  bhmts  the  seue 

Mankind  received  from  heaven. 

"  Oh  t  if  my  Sovereign  Author  please, 

Far  be  it  from  my  fide, 
To  live,  unblest  in  torpid  ease 

And  slumber  on  in  state. 

'' Each  tender  tie  of  life  defied 
Whence  social  pleasures  spring. 

Unmoved  with  aU  the  worid  beside, 
A  solitazy  thing—'' 

Some  alpine  mountain,  wrapt  in  snow, 
Thus  braves  the  whirling  blast, 

Eternal  winter  doomed  to  know. 
No  genial  spring  to  taste. 

In  vain  warm  suns  their  infhience  shed 

The  zephyrs  spoit  in  vain, 
He  rears,  unchanged,  hisbarren  head, 

Whilst  beauty  decks  the  plain. 

What  though  in  scaly  armour  drest, 

Ind{fierence  may  repel 
The  shafts  of  wo— in  sucha  breast 

No  joy  can  ever  dwelL 

'Tis  woven  in  the  worid's  great  plan. 
And  fixed  by  heaven's  decree, 

That  aU  the  true  delights  of  man 
Shouki  spring  fioo^  Sifmpathy. 

• 

'TIS  nature  Inds,  and  whilst  the  laws 

Of  nature  we  retain, 
Our  self«pproving  bosom  draws 

A  pleanire  fiom  its  pain. 


Thus  grief  itself  has  oomfcrta 
The  sordid  never  know; 

And  ecstacy  attends  the  tear, 
When  virtue  bids  it  flow. 


For,  when  it  streams  from  that  pure 
No  bribes  the  heart  can  win. 

To  check,  or  alter  fiom  its  course 
The  luxury  within. 

Peace  to  the  phlegm  of  auDen  elv«% 
YTho,  if  from  labour  eased. 

Extend  no  can  beyond  themselvM^ 
UnpiwAig  RBdOTphmd, 
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nr  tfioagfal  foggeit  the  pnyer, 
imit,  kind  heaven,  to  me, 
\  Idimw  ethezeal  air, 
;  Sencibility. 

nr  the  heavenly  nymph  is  wen, 
hiMie-beamiog  eye, 
attendant  on  their  queen 
rosy  chorus)  fly.   • 

mid  Lovea  in  Hymen*!  band, 
toichea  ever  bright, 
wroas  Friendship  hand  in  hand, 
Pity's  watery  sight. 

itler  virtues  too  are  joined, 
ith  inmK>rtaI  warm, 
;  relations,  which,  combined, 
Ub  her  every  charm. 

I  eome  smiling  in  the  dose, 
bid  odestial  fire, 
Mb  breathes,  the  canvass  glows, 
sweep  the  lyre. 


ny  my  melting  bosom  cleave 
Iftfings  not  my  own, 
1  the  sigh  responsive  heave, 
e^er  is  heard  a  groan. 

J  shall  take  Virtue's  part, 

atnralally, 

Uoning  my  softened  heart, 

n  it  fixr  the  sky." 

hm  vow  may  heaven  receive, 
ron,  fond  maid,  approve; 
your  guiding  angel  give 
e'er  you  wish  or  love : 

the  rosy  fingered  hours 
on  the  various  year, 
■y  joy,  which  now  is  yours, 
da  hunger  sphere; 

m  to  come,  as  roimd  they  wheel, 
golden  moments  bless, 
1  a  tender  heart  can  feel, 
cly  fancy  guess. 


A  TALE, 

or  A  FACT  WHICH  HAPPENED  IN  JANUARY, 

1779. 

iuniber  poun  his  rich  commercial  stream, 
elt  a  wretch,  who  breathed  but  to  bias- 


caves  his  life  he  led, 
be  mine  in  which  he  wrought  for  bread, 
a  day,  emeiging  from  the  deep, 
•day,  (such  sabbaths  thousands  keep!) 
I  of  his  weekly  toil  he  bore 

I  blood  might  win  him  more; 


As  if  the  noblest  of  the  feathered  kind 
Were  but  for  battle  and  for  death  designed; 
As  if  the  consecrated  hours  were  meant 
For  sport,  to  minds  on  cruelty  intent; 
It  chanced  (such  chances  Providence  obey) 
He  met  a  feUow-labouier  on  the  way. 
Whose  heart  the  same  desires  had  once  inflamed ; 
But  now  the  savage  temper  was  reclaimed. 
Persuasion  on  his  lips  had  taken  place; 
For  all  plead  well  who  plead  the  cause  of  grace: 
His  iron-heart  with  Scripture  he  assailed, 
Wooed  him  to  hear  a  sermon,  and  prc\'ailed. 
His  faithful  bow  the  mighty  preacher  drew. 
Swift,  as  the  lightning-glance,  the  arrow  flew. 
He  wept;  he  trembled;  cast  his  eyes  around, 
To  And  a  worse  than  he ;  but  none  he  found. 
He  felt  his  sins,  and  wondered  ho  should  feel. 
Grace  made  the  wound,  and  grace  alone  could  heal. 
Now  fitrewcU  oaths,  and  blasphemies,  and  lies! 
He  quits  the  sinner's  for  the  martyr's  prize. 
That  holy  day  which  washed  with  many  a  tear. 
Gilded  with  hope,  yet  shaded  too  by  fear. 
The  next,  his  swarthy  brethren  of  the  mine 
Learned,  by  his  altered  speech — the  change  divine 
Laughed  when  they  should  have  wept,  and  swore 

the  day 
Was  nigh,  when  he  would  swear  as  fast  as  they. 
"  No,  (said  the  penitent,)  such  words  shall  share 
This  breath  no  more ;  devoted  now  to  prayer. 
O !  if  thou  see'st  (thine  eye  the  future  sees) 
That  I  shall  yet  again  blaspheme,  like  these; 
Now  strike  me  to  the  ground,  on  which  I  kneel, 
Ere  yet  this  heart  relapses  into  steel : 
Now  take  me  to  that  Heaven  I  once  defied. 
Thy  presence,  thy  embrace!" — He  spoke  and  died. 


TO   THE  REV.  MR.  NEWTON, 

ON  HIS  RETURN  FROM  RAMSOATE. 

That  ocean  you  have  late  surveyed. 

Those  rocks  I  too  have  seen. 
But  I,  afflicted  and  dismayed. 

You  tranquil  and  serene. 

You  from  the  flood-controlling  steep 
Saw  stretched  before  your  view. 

With  conscious  joy,  the  threatening  deep, 
No  longer  soch  to  you. 

To  me,  the  waves  that  ceaseless  broke 

Upon  the  dangerous  coast, 
Hoarsely  and  ominously  spoke 

Of  all  my  treasure  lost. 

Your  sea  of  troubles  you  have  past. 
And  found  the  peaceful  shore; 

I,  tempest-tossed,  and  wrecked  at  laM. 
Come  homo  to  port  no  more. 


\ 
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A  POETICAL  EPISTLE  TO  LADY 
AUSTEN. 

Dear  Anna— between  friend  and  fliend, 
ProM  answen  erexy  common  end ; 
Scnres,  in  a  plain  and  homely  way, 
T'  exfien  th'  occurrence  of  the  day; 
Our  health,  the  weather,  and  the  newt; 
What  walks  we  take,  what  books  we  dioofe; 
And  all  the  floating  thoughts  we  find 
Upon  the  surfiibce  of  the  mind. 

But  when  a  poet  takes  the  pen, 
Far  more  alive  than  other  men, 
He  feels  a  gentle  tingling  come 
Down  to  his  finger  and  his  thumb, 
Derived  from  nature's  noblest  part. 
The  centre  of  a  glowing  heart : 
And  this  is  what  the  workl,  who  knows 
No  flights  above  the  pitch  of  prose. 
His  more  sublime  vagaries  slighting, 
Denominates  an  itch  for  writing. 
No  wonder  I,  who  scribble  rhyme 
To  catch  the  triflcn  of  the  time, 
And  tell  them  truths  divine  and  clear. 
Which,  couched  in  prose,  they  will  not  hear; 
Who  labour  hard  t'  allure  and  draw 
The  loiterers  I  never  saw, 
Should  feel  that  itching,  and  that  tingling. 
With  all  my  purpose  intermingling. 
To  your  intrinsic  merit  true. 
When  called  t'  address  myself  to  you. 

Mysterious  are  his  ways,  whose  power 
Brings  forth  that  unexpected  hour, 
Wln?n  mimls,  that  never  met  before. 
Shall  meet,  unite,  and  part  no  more: 
[t  is  th'  allotment  of  the  skies, 
The  hand  of  the  Supremely  Wise, 
That  guides  and  governs  our  aflrctionB, 
And  plans  and  oiders  our  connexions: 
Directs  us  in  our  distant  road, 
And  marks  the  bounds  of  our  abode. 
Thus  we  were  settled  when  you  found  us, 
Peasants  and  chikhen  all  around  us, 
Not  dreaming  of  so  dear  a  friend, 
XX*ep  in  the  abyss  of  Silver-End.* 
Thus  Martlia,  e'en  against  her  wiH, 
Peiched  on  the  top  of  yonder  hill; 
And  yen,  though  you  must  nerd«  prefer 
The  fairer  scenes  of  sweet  Sancem»,t 
A  re  come  firom  distant  Loire,  to  choose 
A  cotta|;c  on  the  banks  of  Ouse. 
Tldfl  page  of  Providence  quite  new, 
And  now  just  opening  to  our  view, 


*  An  olMrure  put  of  (Mney,  adjoining  to  Uie  raiidence  of 
i>K'pr-r,  which  facrd  the  maxlcei-place. 

•  Laily  A\mrn*a  nwitloncs  in  France. 


Empkiji  our  pnsent  thoughts  and  pains 
To  guess,  and  spell,  what  it  contains; 
But  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year, 
Will  make  the  dark  enigma  dear; 
And  fiimish  us,  perhaps,  at  last, 
Like  other  scenes  already  past. 
With  proof,  that  we,  and  our  affairs, 
Are  part  of  a  Jehovah's  cares: 
For  Grod  unfolds,  by  slow  degrees. 
The  purport  of  his  deep  decrees; 
Sheds  every  hour  a  clearer  light 
In  aid  of  our  defective  sight; 
And  spreads,  at  length,  before  the  soul, 
A  beautiful  and  pcilect  whole, 
Which  busy  man  s  inventive  brain 
Toils  to  anticipate  in  vain. 

Say,  Anna,  had  you  never  known 
The  beauties  of  a  roM  full  bbwn, 
Could  you,  though  luminous  your  eye, 
By  looking  on  the  bud,  descry. 
Or  guess,  with  a  prophetic  power. 
The  future  splendour  of  the  flower  1 
Just  so,  th'  Omnipotent,  who  turns 
The  system  of  a  worid's  concerns^ 
From  mere  minutis  can  educe 
Events  of  most  iin})ortant  use; 
And  bid  a  dawning  sky  display 
The  blaze  of  a  meridian  day. 
The  works  of  man  tend,  one  and  aU, 
As  needs  they  must,  from  groat  so  imal]; 
And  vanity  absorbs  at  length 
The  monuments  of  human  strength. 
But  who  can  tcU  how  vast  the  plan 
Which  thu  day's  incident  began  1 
Too  small,  perhaps,  the  slight  occasion. 
For  our  dun-sighted  observation; 
It  passed  unnoticed,  as  the  bird 
That  cleaves  the  yielding  air  unheard. 
And  yet  may  prove,  when  understood, 
A  harbinger  of  endless  good. 

Not  that  I  deem,  or  mean  to  call 
Fi^endship  a  blessing  cheap  or  small. 
But  merely  to  remark,  that  oun. 
Like  some  of  nature's  sweetest  floweis. 
Rose  finom  a  seed  of  tiny  sixe. 
That  seemed  to  pnnnise  no  such  prixc; 
A  transient  visit  intervening, 
And  made  almost  without  a  meaning, 
(Hardly  the  effect  of  inclination, 
Much  less  of  pleasing  ezpectaUon,) 
Produced  a  friendship,  then  begun, 
That  has  cemented  us  in  one; 
And  pUoed  it  in  our  power  to  prove, 
By  long  fidelity  and  bve, 
That  Solomon  has  wisely  spoken, 
"  A  threefeld  cod  is  not  soon  brafcen.'' 
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When  all  within  is  peace, 

How  Nature  leeme  to  imile! 
Delights  that  never  ceaae, 

The  livc-bng  day  beguile. 
From  mom  to  dewy  eve, 

With  open. hand  she  showen 
Fmh  UeHingB  to  deceive, 

And  MOth  the  silent  hoars. 

It  is  content  of  heart 

Gives  nature  power  to  please; 
The  mind  that  feels  no  smart, 

Enlivens  all  it  sees: 
Can  moke  a  vnntry  sky 

Seem  bright  as  smiling  May, 
And  evening  s  closing  eye 

As  peep  of  early  day. 

The  vast  majwtic  globe. 

So  beauteoosly  arrayed 
In  Natura's  various  ro^e 

With  wondrous  skill  displayed, 
Is  to  a  moumer'a  heart 

A  dreary  wild  at  best ; 
R  flntterato  depart, 

And  kmgs  to  be  at  rest 


!  And,  summoned  to  partake  its  fellow's  wo, 
,  Starts  from  its  office,  like  a  broken  bow. 

Votarias  of  business,  and  of  pleasure  prove 
Faithless  alike  in  friendship  and  in  love. 
Retired  from  all  the  circles  of  the  gay. 
And  all  the  crowds,  that  bustle  life  away, 
To  scenes,  where  competition,  envy,  strifci 
Beget  no  thunder-clouds  to  trouble  Ufc, 
Let  me,  the  charge  of  some  good  angel,  find 
One,  who  has  known,  and  has  escaped  mankind; 
Polite,  yet  virtuous,  wlio  has  brought  away 
The  manners,  not  the  morals,  of  the  day : 
With  him,  i^erliaiis  with  her,  (for  men  have  known 
No  finner  fricndHhi}je  than  the  fair  have  shown,) 
Let  me  enjoy,  in  some  untliought-of  spot, 
All  former  friends  fon^ivcn,  and  forgot, 
Down  to  the  dose  of  lilc's  fast  fading  scene, 
Union  of  hearts,  without  a  flaw  between. 
'Tis  grace,  'tis  bounty,  and  it  calls  for  praise, 
If  God  give  health,  that  sunshine  of  our  days  1 
And  if  he  add,  a  blessing  shared  by  few, 
Content  of  heart,  more  praises  still  are  du^- 
But  if  he  grant  a  friend,  that  boon  possessed, 
Indeed  is  treasure,  and  crowns  all  the  rest ; 
And  giving  one,  whose  heart  is  in  the  skies, 
Bom  from  above,  and  made  divinely  vrise. 
He  gives,  what  bankrupt  nature  never  can, 
Whoso  noblest  coin  is  light  and  brittle  man, 
Grold,  purer  far  than  Opliir  ever  knew, 
A  soul,  an  image  of  himself,  and  therefore  tnie. 


VERSES 

BUCTBD  FBOM  AN  OCCASIONAL  POEM,  BNTITLXD 

TALKDICTION. 

Oh  Friendship  I  Cordial  of  the  human  breast 
So  littla  felt,  so  fervently  professed ! 
Thy  M<TfffW"«  deck  our  unsuspecting  years; 
The  promise  of  d^cbus  fruit  appears : 
We  hng  the  hopes  of  constancy  and  troth, 
Snch  is  the  folly  of  our  dreaming  youth ; 
But  soon,  alas  1  detect  the  rash  mistake 
That  ssngoine  inexpeiience  loves  to  make; 
And  Tiew  with  tears  th' expected  harvest  kist, 
Decayed  by  timey  or  withered  by  a  frost. 
Whoever  undertakes  a  finend's  great  part 
Should  be  renewed  in  nature,  pure  in  heart, 
Plepared  for  martyidom,  and  strong  to  prove 
A  thousand  ways  the  tbroe  of  genuine  love. 
He  may  be  called  to  give  up  health  and  gain, 
T*  exchange  content  fer  tioahle,  ease  fbr  pain, 
To  echo  sigh  fer  agh,  and  groan  for  groan, 
And  wet  his  cheeks  with  sQRDWB  not  Us  owD. 
The  heart  of  man,  ibr  aoch  a  tssk  too  frail, 
Whn  moot  relied  on,  is  most  sore  to  fell ; 
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EPITAPH  ON  JOHNSON. 

Here  Johnson  ties — a  sage  by  all  alkiwed. 
Whom  to  havobrcd,  may  well  make  Enj^and  pveiuid ; 
Whose  prose  was  eloquence,  by  wisdom  taught, 
The  graceful  vehicle  of  virtuous  thought ; 
Whose  verse  may  claim — grave,  masculine,  ani 

strong, 
Superior  praise  to  the  mere  poet's  song ; 
'Who  many  a  noble  gift  from  Heaven  possosssd, 
And  faith  at  last,  alone  worth  all  the  rest 
O  man,  immortal  by  a  double  prize. 
By  famo  on  earth — by  glory  in  the  skies ! 


TO  MISS  C- 


ON  HER  BTRTH-DAY 


How  many  between  east  and  west. 
Disgrace  their  parent  earth, 

Whose  deeds  constrain  us  to  detest 
The  day  that  gave  them  birth  I 

Not  so  when  Stella's  natal  mom 
Revolving  months  restore. 

We  can  rejokx  tliat  she  was  bom, 
And  wish  her  bom  once  mov«- 
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GRATITUDE. 

ADDRESUD  TO  LADT  HUBTB. 

This  cap,  that  so  atately  i^ppeaxa, 

With  ribbon-boiiiid  tanel  on  high, 
Which  leenuiby  the  crait  that  it  nan 

Ambiftioiu  of  hnuhing  the  iky : 
This  cap  to  my  eooflin  I  owe, 

She  gave  it,  and  gave  me  hende, 
Wreathed  into  an  elegant  how, 

The  ribhon  with  which  it  is  tied. 

This  whed-footed  itudying  chair, 

Contrived  both  for  t<^  and  repose, 
Wide  elbowed  and  wadded  with  hair. 

In  which  I  both  icribUe  and  dose, 
Blight  studded  to  daade  the  eyes. 

And  rival  in  hutre  of  that 
In  which,  or  astnoomy  lies. 

Fair  Cassiopeia  sat : 

These  carpets,  so  soft  to  the  foot, 

Caledonia's  traffic  and  pride, 
O  spare  them  ye  knights  of  the  boot, 

Escaped  from  a  cross-comitiy  ride. 
This  table  and  mirror  within, 

Secure  from  collisbn  and  dust. 
At  which  I  oft  shave  cheek  and  chin, 

And  periwig  nicely  adjust : 

This  moveable  structure  of  shelves, 

For  its  beauty  admired  and  its  use. 
And  charged  with  octavos  and  twelves, 

The  gayest  I  had  to  produce; 
Where,  flaming  in  scariet  and  gold, 

3iy  poems  enchanted  I  view, 
And  hope,  in  due  time,  to  behold 

Mi}f  Diad  and  Odyssey  too; 

This  china,  that  decks  the  alcove. 

Which  here  people  call  a  buflet. 
But  what  the  gods  caU  it  above, 

Has  ne'er  been  revealed  to  us  yet; 
These  curtains,  that  keep  the  room  warm 

Or  cool,  as  the  season  demands. 
These  stoves  that  for  pattern  and  ibnn, 

Seem  the  labour  of  Muldber'a  hands : 

All  these  are  not  half  that  I  owe 

To  one  from  her  earliest  youth 
To  me  ever  ready  to  show 

Benignity,  fnendship,  aiMl  truth : 
For  time  the  destroyer  declared 

And  foe  of  our  perishing  kind, 
It  even  her  &oe  he  has  spared. 

Much  less  could  he  alter  her  mmd. 

Thus  compasMd  about  with  the  goods 
And  chattels  of  leisure  and  ease, 

I  indulge  my  poetical  moods 
In  many  such  &ncios  as  these ; 


And  foncies  I  foar  they  will 
Poet's  goods  are  not  often  so  fine ; 

The  poets  will  swear  that  I  dream, 
When  I  sing  of  the  splendour  of  mine. 


THE  FLATTINGKMILL. 

AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

Whbn  a  bar  of  pure  silver,  oringot  of  gold. 
Is  sent  to  be  flatted  or  wrought  into  length, 

It  is  passed  between  qrlinders  often  and  rolled 
In  an  engine  of  utmost  mechanical  strength. 

Thus  tortured  and  squeezed,  at  last  it  appears 
Like  a  loose  heap  of  ribbon,  a  glittering  show, 
Like  music  it  tinkles  and  rings  in  your  ears, 
And,  warmed  by  the  pressure,  is  all  in  a  gbw, 

This  process  achieved,  it  is  doomed  to  sustain 
The  thimip-after-thimip  of  agoldbeater^s  mallet, 

And  at  last  is  of  service  in  sickness  or  pain 
To  cover  a  pll  for  a  delicate  palate. 

Alas  for  the  poet !  who  dares  undertako 
To  urge  reformation  of  national  ill — 

His  head  and  his  heart  are  both  likely  to  ache 
With  the  double  employment  of  mallet  and  milL 

If  he  wish  to  instruct,  be  must  learn  todelight, 
Smooth,  ductile,  and  even,  his  fancy  must  flow. 

Must  tinkle  and  glitter  like  gold  to  the  sight, 
And  catch  in  its  progress  a  sensible  glow. 

After  all,  he  must  beat  it  as  thin  and  as  fine 
As  the  leaf  that  unfolds  what  an  invalid  swal- 
lows. 

For  truth  is  unwelcome,  however  divine, 
And  unless  you  adorn  it  a  nausea  follows. 


TO  MRS.  THROCKMORTON, 

ON  HER  BCAUTIFirL  TRANSCRIPT  OF  BORACR's  ODE^ 
AD  LIBRUM  SUUM. 

Maria,  could  Horace  have  guessed 

What  honour  awaited  his  ode. 
To  his  own  little  volume  addressed. 

The  honour  which  you  have  bestowed, 
YTho  have  traced  it  in  characters  here 

So  elegant,  even  and  neat. 
He  had  laughed  at  the  critical  sneer. 

Which  he  seems  to  have  trembled  to  meet 

And  sneer  if  yoa  jteae  he  had  said, 

A  nymph  shall  hereafter  arise, 
Who  diall  give  me,  when  you  are  all  dead, 

The  glory  your  malice  denisB. 
ShaU  dignity  give  to  my  lay. 

Although  but  a  mere  bagatelle; 
And  even  a  poet  shall  say,    . 

Nothing  ever  was  written  so  well. 
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STANZAS 

^ '  the  laie  indeoeiu  Ubenies  uken  with  tha  raoMun  of  Um 
grsai  3filion— Anno  ITSiX 

"  Me  too,  perchance,  in  futon  dayi, 

The  Mulptared  stone  shall  show, 
With  Pi^hian  myrtle  or  with  bays 

Pamaasian  on  my  brow. 

"  But  I,  or  ere  that  seascm  came, 

Escaped  firom  every  care, 
Shall  reach  my  refuge  in  the  tomb, 

And  sleep  secordy  there."* 

Bo  sang,  in  Roman  tone  and  style, 

The  youthful  bard,  ere  long 
Ordained  to  grace  his  native  isle 

With  her  suUimest  song. 

Who  then  bat  must  oonoeivo  disdain. 

Hearing  the  deed  unhlest 
Of  wretches  who  have  dared  profane 

His  dread  sepulchral  rest  1 

III  &re  the  hands  that  heaved  the  stones 

Where  Milton's  ashes  lay. 
That  trembled  not  to  grasp  his  bones 

And  steal  hb  dust  away ! 

O  iD-reqoited  baid!  neglect 

Thy  fiving  worth  repaid. 
And  blind  idolatious  respect 

As  mnch  affioots  thee  dead. 


TO  MRS.  KING. 

Oabir  kliid  nranot  lo  the  Author,  a  Paichwocfc Ooonlar- 
pane  of  h«  own  makias. 

Thi  Bsftd,  if  e*er  he  feel  at  aU, 
Must  sure  be  quickened  by  a  call 

Both  on  his  heart  and  head, 
To  pay  with  tuneful  thanks  the  care 
And  kindness  of  a  lady  fair 

Who  deigns  to  deck  hb  bed. 

A  bed  like  thb,  in  ancient  time. 
On  Ida's  barren  top  sublime, 

(As  Homer's  Epic  shows) 
Composed  q€  sweetest  vernal  iSowen, 
Without  the  aid  of  sun  and  showers. 

For  Jove  and  Juno  rose. 


however  gay, 
Is  that  vrhich  in  the  soorddng  day 
Receives  the  weary  swain 


•c  maroB  dncit 
sat  Fl^pUa  nytii  sot 


volnii 
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Who,  laying  his  long  scythe  aside, 
Sleeps  on  sonic  bank  with  daisies  facd, 
Till  roused  to  toil  again. 

What  labours  of  the  loom  I  see! 
Looms  numberless  have  groaned  for  me ! 

Should  evciy  maiden  come 
To  scramble  for  the  patch  that  bears 
The  impress  of  the  robe  she  wears, 

The  bell  would  toll  for  some. 

And  oh,  what  havoc  would  ensue! 
This  bright  display  of  every  hue 

All  in  a  nxnnent  fledl 
As  if  a  storm  should  strip  the  bowers 
Of  aU  their  tendrils,  leaves,  and  flowexs— 

Each  pocketing  a  shred. 

Thanks,  then,  to  every  gentle  fair 
Who  will  not  come  to  peck  me  bare. 

As  bird  of  borrowed  feather, 
And  thanks,  to  One,  above  them  all, 
The  gentle  Fair  of  Pertonhall, 

Who  put  the  whole  together. 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  POETS. 

Two  nymphs,  both  neariy  of  an  age, 
Of  numerous  charms  possessed, 

A  warm  dispute  once  chanced  to  wage. 
Whose  temper  was  the  best 

The  worth  of  each  had  been  complete, 

Had  both  alike  been  mikl: 
But  one,  although  her  smile  was  sweet. 

Frowned  oflcner  than  she  smiled. 
And  in  her  hmnour,  when  she  firowned, 

Would  raise  her  voice  and  roar, 
And  shake  with  fiiiy  to  the  ground 

The  garland  that  she  wore. 

The  other  was  of  gentler  cast. 

From  all  such  frenzy  clear, 
Her  frowns  were  seldom  known  to  last. 

And  never  proved  severe. 

To  pocto  of  renown  in  song 
The  nymphs  referred  the  cause, 

Who,  strange  to  tell,  all  Judged  it  wrong. 
And  gave  misplaced  applause. 

They  gentle  called,  and  kind  and  soft. 

The  flippant  and  the  soold, 
And  though  she  changed  her  mood  so  oA, 

That  failing  left  untold. 

No  judges,  sure,  were  e'er  so  mad, 

Or  so  resolved  to  err- 
In  short,  the  charms  her  sister  had 

They  Uivished  all  on  her. 
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Then  thus  the  god  whom  fondly  thej 

Their  great  in8]nreT  call, 
Was  heard,  one  genial  summer's  daj. 

To  reprimand  them  all : 

Since  thus  ye  haTe  oomhined,"  he 
"  My  favourite  nymph  to  slight, 
Adorning  May,  that  peevish  maid, 
With  June's  undoubted  right, 

"  The  minx  shall,  for  your  folly's  sake, 

Still  prove  herself  a  shrew, 
Shall  make  your  scribbling  fingers  ache, 

And  pinch  your  noses  blue." 


EPITAPH 

ON  MRS.  M.  BIOGINS,  OF  WESTON. 

Laurels  may  flourish  round  the  conqueror^  tomb, 
But  happiest  they,  who  win  the  world  to  oome: 
Believers  have  a  silent  field  to  fight. 
And  their  exploits  are  veiled  fh>m  human  sight 
They  in  some  nook,  where  little  known  they 

dwell, 
Kneel,  pray  in  faith,  and  rout  the  hosts  of  hell; 
Eternal  triumphs  crown  their  toils  divine. 
And  all  those  triumphs,  Mary,  now  are  tUne. 


THE  RETIRED  CAT. 

A  Poet's  Cat,  sedate  and  grave 
As  poet  vrell  could  wish  to  have, 
Was  much  addicted  to  inquire 
For  nooks  to  which  she  might  retire, 
And  where,  secore  as  mouse  in  chink, 
She  might  repose,  or  sit  and  think. 
I  know  not  where  she  caught  the  trick 
Nature  perhaps  herself  had  cast  her 
In  such  a  mould  philosophique, 
Or  else  she  learned  it  of  her  master. 
Sometimes  ascending,  debonair. 
An  apple-tree,  or  lofty  pear. 
Lodged  with  convenience  in  the  fi>rk. 
She  watched  the  gardener  at  his  work; 
Sometimes  her  ease  and  solace  sought 
In  an  old  empty  watering-pot, 
There  wanting  nothing,  save  a  fan. 
To  seem  some  nymph  in  her  sedan, 
Appareled  in  exactest  sort, 
Ami  fsady  to  be  borne  to  court 

But  love  of  change  it  seems  has  place 
Not  only  in  oar  wiser  race ; 
Cats  also  feel,  as  well  as  we. 
That  passio&*8  fimoe,  and  so  did  aha. 
Her  cUmbing,  she  began  to  find, 
Exposed  her  too  much  to  the  wind, 


And  the  old  utensil  of  tin 
Was  cold  and  comfortless  within : 
She  therefore  wished,  instead  of  those. 
Some  place  of  more  serene  repose. 
Where  neither  cold  might  oome,  nor  air 
Too  rudely  wanton  with  her  hair, 
And  sought  it  in  the  likeliest  mode 
Within  her  master's  snug  abode. 

A  drawer  it  chanced,  at  bottom  fined 
With  linen  of  the  softest  kind, 
With  such  as  merchants  introduce 
From  India,  for  the  ladies'  use; 
A  drawer  impending  o'er  the  rest, 
Half  open  in  the  topmost  chest, 
Of  depth  enough,  and  none  to  spare, 
Inviti^  her  to  slumber  there ; 
Puss  with  delight,  beyond  expression. 
Surveyed  the  scene  and  took  posseision. 
Recumbent  at  her  ease,  ere  long, 
And  lulled  by  her  own  humdrum  song, 
She  left  the  cares  of  life  behind. 
And  sk*pt  as  she  would  sleep  her  last, 
When  in  cjimo,  housewifely  inclined, 
The  chambermaid,  and  shut  it  &st. 
By  no  malignity  impelled. 
But  all  unconscious  whom  it  held. 

Awakened  by  the  shock,  (cried  irass) 
"  Was  ever  cat  attended  thus ! 
The  open  drawer  was  left,  I  see, 
Merely  to  prove  a  nest  for  me. 
For  soon  as  I  was  well  composed. 
Then  came  the  maid,  and  it  was  closed. 
How  smooth  these  'kerchieft,  and  how  sweet ! 
Oh  what  a  delicate  retreat ! 
I  will  resign  myself  to  rest 
Till  Sol  declining  in  the  west. 
Shall  call  to  supper,  when,  no  doubt, 
Susan  vrill  come,  and  kt  me  out** 

The  evening  came,  the  sun  deseended. 
And  puss  remained  still  unattended. 
The  night  rolled  tardily  away, 
(With  her  indeed  'twas  never  day) 
The  sprightly  mom  her  course  renewed. 
The  evening  gray  again  ensued. 
And  puss  came  into  mind  no  more, 
Than  if  entombed  the  day  before ; 
With  hunger  pinched,  and  pinched  for  noin^ 
She  now  presaged  approaching  doonL 
Nor  slept  a  single  vrink,  nor  purred, 
Conscious  of  jeopardy  incune^ 

That  night,  by  chance,  the  poet,  watching, 
Heard  an  inexplicable  scratdung; 
His  noble  beait  went  pit-ft-pat, 
And  to  himself  he  said—"  whatVi  thaftl* 
He  di«w  the  coitein  at  his  side. 
And  forth  he  peeped,  but  nothing  spied. 
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YeC,  by  his  ear  direct4xl,  gucMed 

Something  imprisoned  in  the  chest 

And,  doubts  what,  with  prudent  car« 

Resolved  it  should  continue  there. 

At  length  a  Toice  which  well  he  knew, 

A  long  and  melancholy  mew, 

Saluting  bis  poetic  ears, 

Consoled  him  and  dispelled  his  fears  j 

He  left  his  bed,  he  trod  the  floor, 

He  'gan  in  harte  the  drawers  expbre, 

The  lowest  first,  and  without  stop 

The  rest  in  order  to  the  top. 

For  'tis  A  truth  well  known  to  most, 

That  whatsoever  thing  is  lost, 

We  seek  it,  en  it  come  to  light, 

In  every  cranny  but  the  right. 

Forth  skipped  the  eat,  not  now  replete 

As  ent  with  airy  self-conceit, 

Nor  in  hef  own  food  oomprehension, 

A  theme  for  all  the  world's  attention. 

But  modest,  sober,  cured  of  all 

Her  notions  hyperbolical, 

And  wishing  for  a  place  of  reiA, 

Any  thing  nther  than  a  chest 

Tben  stuped  the  poet  into  bed 

With  this  reflection  in  his  head. 

MORAL. 

Beware  of  toosoblimeasense 
Of  yoar  own  worth  and  consequence. 
The  man  who  dreams  himself  so  great. 
And  Usimpoitanee  of  such  weight, 
That  all  around  in  all  that's  done 
Must  move  and  act  for  him  alone, 
Will  learn  in  school  of  tribulation 
The  foUy  of  his  expectation. 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE, 

WHICH  TEC  AUTHOR  HEARD  SINQ  ON  NEW-TEAR*S 

DAT. 

Whence  Is  it,  that  amaied  I  hear 

From  yonder  withered  spray, 
This  foremost  mom  of  all  the  year, 

The  melody  of  May  1 

Ai^  why,  since  thoiMands  would  be  proud 

Of  such  a  fovoor  shown. 
Am  I  ■deded  from  the  crowd 

Towittte«italone1 


Thrice  wckxHuc  then !  for  many  a  long 

And  joyless  year  have  I, 
As  thou  to-day,  put  forth  my  song 

BeneatH  a  wintry  rky. 

But  thee  no  wintry  skies  can  harm. 

Who  only  need'st  to  sing. 
To  moke  e'en  January  charm, 

And  every  season  Spring. 


SONNET. 

TO  WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE,    ESO. 

Tut  country,  Wilberforoe,  with  just  disdain. 
Hears  thee  by  cruel  men  and  impious  called 
Frantic,  for  thy  zeal  to  loose  the  enthralled 

From  exile,  public  sale,  and  slavery's  chain. 
Friend  of  the  poor,  the  wronged,  the  fetter- 
galled. 

Fear  not  lert  labour  such  as  thine  be  vain. 

Thou  hast  achieved  a  part;  hast  gained  the  ea? 

Of  Britain's  senate  to  thy  glorious  cause; 

Hope  smiles,  joy  springs,  and  though  cold  caution 
pause 
And  weave  delay,  the  better  hour  is  near 
That  shall  remunerate  thy  toils  severe 

By  peace  for  Afric,  fenced  with  British  laws. 

'  Enjoy  what  thou  hast  won,  esteem  and  love 
From  all  the  just  on  earth,  and  all  the  blest  above. 


EPIGRAM. 

PRINTED  IN  THE  NORTHAMPTON  MERCURY. 

To  purify  their  wine  some  people  bleed 

A  lamb  into  the  barrel,  and  succeed; 

No  nostrum,  planters  say,  is  half  so  good 

To  make  fine  sugar,  as  a  negro^t  blood. 

Now  lambB  and  negroes  both  are  harmless  things, 
!  And  thence  i)erhaps  the  vrondrous  virtue  springs. 
.  'Tis  in  the  blood  of  innooenco  alone — 

Good  cause  why  planters  never  try  their  own. 


Sing^  tboa,  sw«et  Fhilomd,  to  me, 

For  that  I  also  fong 
Have  pnctifed  In  the  groves  Bke  thee, 

Though  not  like  thee  in  Mmgl 

Of  n^  Ihoa  nlhflffiiiider  force 

Of  some  fivine  command, 
CcmmiMioiMd  Id  ppongs  aconlEM 

Of  hapoier  dM  at  Jyadt 


TO  DR.  AUSTIN, 

!  OF  CECIL-STREET,  LONDON. 

1 

•  Austin!  accept  a  grateful  verse  firom  me, 
I  The  poet's  treasure,  no  inglorious  foe. 
Loved  by  the  Muses,  thy  ingenuous  mind 
Pleasing  requital  in  my  verse  may  find; 
Verse  oft  has  dashed  the  scythe  of  Time  aside; 
Immortalizing  names  which  else  had  died. 
And  O!  could  I  command  the  glittering  wealth 
With  which  sick  kings  are  glad  to  purcbast 
health; 
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Yet,  if  extensive  (June  and  sure  to  live, 
Were  in  the  power  of  verse  like  mine  to  give, 
I  would  not  rooompense  his  art  with  less, 
Who,  giving  Mary  health,  heals  my  disticn. 

Friend  of  my  friend  !*  I  love  thee,  tho'  unknown. 
And  boldly  call  thee,  being  his,  my  own. 


SONNET. 

ADDRESSED   TO  WILLIAM  HATLEY,  ESO. 

Hayley — thy  tenderness  fraternal  shown. 
In  our  first  interview,  delightful  guest  I 
To  Mary  and  me  for  her  dear  sake  distreoed, 

Such  as  it  is  has  made  my  heart  thy  own, 

Though  heedless  now  of  new  engagements  grown ; 
For  threescore  winters  make  a  wintry  breast, 
And  I  had  purposed  ne'er  to  go  in  quest 

Of  Fkicndship  more,  except  with  Ghxl  alone;      > 
But  thou  hast  won  me:  nor  is  God  my  foe, 

Who  ero  this  last  aflUctive  scene  began. 
Sent  thee  to  mitigate  the  dreadful  blow. 
My  brother,  by  whose  sympathy  I  know 

Thy  true  deserts  infallibly  to  scan, 

Not  more  t'  admire  the  bard  than  love  the  man. 


CATHARINA. 

On  her  IfarrlsfB  to  Geoffs  Couitnay,  Bn^ 

B  CM  eye  it  or  not  as  you  choose, 

The  doctrine  is  certainly  true. 
That  tho  future  is  known  to  the  muse, 

And  poets  are  oracles  too. 
I  did  but  express  a  desire 

To  see  Catharina  at  home, 
At  the  side  of  my  fiiend  George's  fbe, 

And  lo— she  is  actually  come. 

Such  prophecy  some  may  despise. 

But  the  wish  of  a  poet  and  friend 
Perhaps  is  approved  in  the  skies, 

And  therefore  attains  to  its  end. 
'Twas  a  wish  that  flew  ardently  forth 

From  a  bosom  effectually  wanned 
With  the  talents,  the  graces,  and  worth 

Of  the  person  for  whom  it  was  formed. 

Mariat  would  leave  us,  I  knew. 

To  the  grief  and  regret  of  us  all, 
But  less  to  our  grief,  could  we  view 

Catharina  the  queen  of  the  haH 
And  therefore  I  wished  as  I  did. 

And  therefore  this  union  of  hands 
.Not  a  whisper  was  heard  to  forbid, 

But  all  cry— amen — to  the  bans. 


Since  therefore  I  seem  to  incur 
No  danger  of  wishing  in  vain, 

When  making  good  wishes  for  her, 
I  will  e'en  to  my  wishes  again — 

With  one  I  have  made  her  a  wife, 
And  now  I  will  try  vrith  another, 

Which  1  can  not  suppress  for  my  life- 
How  soon  I  can  inake  her  a  mother. 


SONNET. 

TO  GEORQE  ROMKEY,  £80. 

On  his  picture  of  me  in  cnyomi;  drawn  at  Eartham  In  the 
61et  year  of  my  age,  and  in  the  montha  of  Auguat  and  Rep- 
lember,  1792. 

RoMNEY  expert,  infidlibly  to  trace 
On  chart  or  canvass,  not  the  form  alone 
And  semblance,  but,  however  faintly  shown, 

The  mind's  impression  too  on  every  face — 

With  strokes  that  time  ought  never  to  erase. 
Thou  hast  so  penciled  mine,  that  though  I  owv 
The  subject  worthless,  I  have  never  knovni 

The  artist  shining  vrith  superior  grace. 

But  this  I  mark — that  symptoms  none  of  wo 
In  thy  incomparable  work  appear. 

Well — I  am  satisfied  it  should  be  so, 
Since,  on  maturer  thought,  the  cause  is  clear; 

For  in  my  looks  what  sorrow  couldat  thou  see 

When  I  was  Hayley's  guest,  and  sat  to  theel 


HsTlij. 


1  Lady  TlirxkiBonoe. 


ON  RECEIVING  HAYLEY'S  PICTURE. 

In  language  warm  as  could  be  breathed  or  penned. 
Thy  picture  speaks  th'  original,  my  firiend, 
Not  by  thoee  looks  that  indicate  thy  mind — 
They  only  speak  thee  fiiend  of  all  mankind; 
Expression  here  more  eoothing  still  I  see. 
That  firiend  of  all  a  partial  firiend  to  me. 


ON  A  PLANT  OF  VIRGIN'S  BOWER. 

DESIONED  TO  COYEH  A  GARDEN-fiEAT. 

Thriye,  gentle  plantl  and  weave  a  bower 

For  Mary  and  for  me, 
And  deck  with  maay  a  splendid  flower 

Thy  foliage  large  and  free. 

Thou  cam'st  ttom  Eartham,  and  wik  ahad^ 

(If  truly  I  divine) 
Some  f^iture  dfeiyth'  illuatiioiiB  head 

Of  Him  who  roadfr  thee  nuiMk 
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Sbuuld  Daphne  thow  a  jeakn»  firown, 

And  enrj  maad  tho  bay, 
Affinning  none  to  fit  to  crown 

Such  honoored  browa  as  thej. 

Thy  canae  with  seal  we  shall  defend, 
And  with  convincing  power ; 

For  why  should  not  the  virgin's  friend 
Be  crowned  with  virgin's  bower  1 


TO  B4Y  COUSIN,  ANNE  BODHAM, 

ON    RfiCEIYINQ    FROM    HER  ▲    NET-WORK    PUBIX, 
MADE  BT  HERSELF. 

Mt  gentle  Anne,  whom  heietofon^ 
When  I  was  young,  and  thoa  no  mon 

Than  plaything  for  a  nurse, 
I  danced  and  fimdled  on  my  knee, 
A  kitten  both  in  sixe  and  glee, 

I  thank  thee  fiir  my  purse. 

Gold  pays  the  worth  of  aU  things  here; 
But  not  of  love; — that  gem's  too  dear 

For  richest  rogues  to  win  it; 
I,  tfaerefiire,  as  a  proof  of  love, 
Esteem  thy  psesent  fu  above 

The  bert  things  kept  within  it 


TO  MRS.  UNWIN. 

Mart!  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings, 
Such  aid  fiom  heaven  as  some  have  feigned  they 

drew, 
An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals^  new 

And  unddNured  by  praise  of  meaner  things. 

That  en  through  age  or  vro  I  shed  my  vrings, 
I  mi^  record  thy  worth  with  honour  due, 
In  v«ne  as  nraacal  as  thou  art  true, 

And  tiiat  unmoitiJises  whom  it  sings. 

Bat  thoa  hast  little  need.    Thereisabook 
By  aenphs  vrrit  with  beams  of  heavenly  light, 

On  whkh  the  eyes  of  God  not  rarely  look, 
A  ehvookle  of  actions  just  and  bright } 

There  all  thy  deeds,  my  fidthiiil  Mary,  shine, 
And,  nioe  thoo  own'st  that  praise,  I  spare  thee 


TO  WILUAM  HAYLEY,  ESO. 

Dub  arddtect  of  fine  chateaux  in  air. 
Worthier  to  staiid  fcr  ever,  if  they  could, 
Hun  any  built  of  stone,  or  yet  of  wood, 

For  badk  of  royal  elephant  to  bear  I 

0  fir  psmiBBbn  fimn  the  skies  to  share, 
Modi  to  loy  own,  though  little  to  thy  good, 
WWi  thee  (not  sabieot  to  the  jealous  moodi) 

A  pttlMnfeb  of  Itaiiiy  ware! 

^11  •% 


But  I  am  bankrupt  now;  and  doomed  henoefeith 
To  drudge,  in  descant  dry,  on  others'  lays; 

Baids,  I  acknowledge,  of  unequalled  worth! 
But  what  is  commentator's  happiest  praise! 

That  he  has  furnished  lights  for  other  eye% 
Which  they,  who  need  them,  use,  and  then  despise. 


ON  A  SPANIEL,  CALLED  BEAU, 

KILLING  A  TOUNO  BIRD. 

A  SPANIEL,  Beau,  that  fares  like  you. 

Well-fed,  and  at  his  ease. 
Should  wiser  be  than  to  pursue 

Each  trifle  that  ho  sees. 

But  you  have  killed  a  tiny  bird. 

Which  flew  not  till  to-day. 
Against  my  orders,  whom  you  heard 

Forbidding  you  the  prey. 

Nor  did  you  kill  that  you  might  eat, 

And  ease  a  doggish  pain. 
For  him,  though  chased  with  furious  heal, 

You  left  where  he  was  slain. 

Nor  was  he  of  the  thievish  sort^ 

Or  one  whom  blood  allures, 
Bnt  innocent  was  all  his  sport 

Whom  you  have  torn  for  yours. 

My  dog!  what  remedy  remains, 

Since,  teach  you  all  I  can, 
I  see  you,  after  all  my  pains, 

So  nmch  resemble  manl 


BEAU'S  REPLY. 

Sir,  when  I  flew  to  seize  the  bird 

In  spite  of  your  command, 
A  buder  voice  than  yours  I  heard. 

And  harder  to  withstand. 

You  cried — forbear— but  in  my  breast 
A  mightier  cried — proceed — 

'Twas  Nature,  sir,  whose  strong  beheil 
Impelled  me  to  the  deed. 

Yet  much  as  nature  I  respect, 

I  ventured  once  to  break, 
(As  you  perhaps  may  recollect) 

Her  precept  for  your  sake; 

And  when  your  linnet  on  a  d\y, 

Passing  his  prison  door. 
Had  fluttered  all  his  strength  away, 

And  panting  pwssnd  the  floor, 


IM 
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Well  knowing  him  a  sacred  thing, 
Not  (leadned  to  mj  tooth, 

I  onlj  kined  hii  ruffled  wing, 
And  licked  the  feathen  imooCh. 

Let  mj  ohedienoe  then  ezens 

Mj  diiobedienee  noWj 
Nor  some  reproof  younelTes  reftne 

From  your  aggrieved  bow-wow; 

If  killing  brids  be  fuch  a  crime^ 
(Which  I  can  hardly  lee,) 

What  think  you,  air,  of  killing  Time 
With  venw  addreend  to  oel 


TO  MARY. 

The  twentieth  year  ia  well  nigh  pait, 
Since  our  first  sky  was  orercait, 
Ah  would  that  thb  miglit  bethe  last! 

My  Mary! 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fidnter  flow, 
I  see  them  daily  weaker  grow— 
'Twas  my  disUess  that  brought  thee  low 

My  Mazy! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 
For  my  sake  restless  heretcjfore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  move, 

MyMuyl 

For  though  thou  gladly  wooMat  flaUil 
The  same  kind  oliiee  fiv  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  wiU,- 

MyBiaiyl 

But  well  thou  playd'at  the  housewife's  part. 
And  all  thy  threads  with  magic  art. 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 

My  Mary! 


Thy  indistinct  expressions 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream ; 
Yet  mo  they  charm,  whato*er  the  theme, 

My  Mary! 

rby  silver  locka  once  auburn  bright, 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  aght 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 

My  Mary! 

For  could  1  view  nor  them  nor  thee. 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  seet 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  fcr  me, 

MyMtfyl 

Paitakcfs  of  thy  wd  dedme, 
Thy  hands  their  fittle  fiieei«igB{ 
Yet  gently  prcst,  pnm  gently  irine, 

MrMafft 


Such  feeblenew  of  limbs  thou  provost, 
That  now  at  eveiy  step  thou  moVst, 
Upheld  by  two,  yet  stUl  thou  fev'at, 

MyMaijl 

And  still  to  kyve,  though  prest  with  ill, 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  stiU, 

My  Mary! 

But  ah  1  by  constant  heed  I  know^ 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show, 
Tranaferms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  wo, 

MyMazyt 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past, 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last, 

MyMiiy! 


ON  THE  ICE  ISLANDS, 

SEEN  FLOATINa  IN  THB  GERMAN  OCBAlT. , 

What  portents,  from  that  distant  region,  ride^ 
Unseen  till  now  in  ours,  tlic  astonished  tidel 
In  ages  past,  old  Proteus,  with  his  droves 
Of  scacalvcs,  sought  the  mountains  and  the  grofe 
But  now,  descending  whence  of  late  they  stood, 
Themselves  the  mountains  seem  to  rove  the  floo 
Dire  times  were  they,  full-chaiged  with  hnmo 

woes; 
And  these,  scarce  less  calamitous  than  thoM. 
What  view  we  now  1  More  wondroua  stiUI  B 

hokl! 
Like  burnished  brass  they  shine,  or  beaten  goM; 
And  all  around  the  peari's  pure  splendour  abow, 
And  all  around  the  ruby's  fiery  gbw. 
Come  they  fimn  India,  where  the  burning  eaith. 
All  bounteous,  gives  her  richest  treasures  biith; 
And  where  the  costly  gems,  that  beam  around 
The  brows  of  ndghtiest  potentates,  an  fooad  1 
No.    Never  such  a  countless  daafing  stun 
Had  loft,  unseen,  the  Oanges*  peopled  shorn. 
Rapacious  hands,  and  ever-watchfiil  eyea, 
Should  sooner  far  have  marked  and  adxed  tl 

prize. 
Whence  sprang  they  then  1  Ejected  have  they  eon 
From  Ves'vius',  or  from  ^Etna's  burning  womb ' 
Thus  shine  they  sclf-Ulumed,  or  but  display 
The  borrowed  splendours  of  a  doudleas  day  1 
With  borrowed  beams  they  shine.    The  galei 

that  breathe 
Now  landward,  and  the  coirent^  feiee  btMtth, 
Have  home  them  nearer:  and  the  neanr  ri^ht, 
Advantaged  more,  contemplaAes  then  az%hL 
Their  lofty  ■mnmits  crested  high,  tfaflj  ahMr, 
With  mingled  aleet,  and  kmg-innimheat 
Thenstiaka.    Far hsnoe, when moiK, 
Blaak  wintor  wdMgii  MUiM  «a 
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Thfor  infiuit  growth  began.    He  bade  azifla 
Their  unoonth  forme,  portentoue  in  our  eyes. 
Oft  ae  divolfed  hj  traneient  aune,  the  mow 
Left  the  tall  cUff,  to  join  the  flood  below ; 
He  caught^  and  cunlled  with  a  fteesng  bkiC 
The  cuiienti  ere  it  reached  the  boundleat  waate. 
B J  ilow  degrees  uprose  the  wondrous  pile, 
And  long  suooeHive  ages  rolled  the  wfaile ; 
Till,  ceaseless  in  its  growth,  it  claimed  to  stand. 
Tall  as  its  rival  mountains  on  the  land. 
Thus  stood,  and  unrcmoveablc  by  skill, 
Or  foroe  of  man,  had  stood  the  structure  still ; 
But  that,  though  firmly  fixed,  supplanted  yet 
By  pressure  of  its  own  enormous  weight. 
It  left  the  shelving  beach — and,  with  a  sound 
That  shook  the  bdlowing  waves  and  rocks  around 
Self-launched,  and  swiftly,  to  the  briny  wave, 
As  if  instinct  with  strong  desire  to  lave, 
Down  went  the  ponderous  mass.    So  bards  of  old, 
How  Delos  swam  th*  .£gcan  deep,  have  told. 
But  not  of  ice  was  Delos.    Delos  bore 
Herb,  fruit,  and  flower.  She,  crowned  with  laurel, 

•   wove, 
Even  under  wintry  skies,  a  summer  smile ; 
And  Dekis  vras  Apollo's  favourite  isle. 
But,  hoiTid  wanderers  of  the  deep,  to  you, 
He  deems  dmmerian  darkness  only  due. 
Your  hated  birth  he  deigned  not  to  survey, 
But,  soomfiii,  turned  his  glorious  eyes  away. 
Henoe !  seek  your  home,  nor  longer  rashly  daro 
Tlie  darts  of  Phmbus,  and  a  softer  air ; 
Lest  ye  legret,  too  late,  your  native  coast. 
In  no  OQOgiBDial  gulf  fi>r  ever  k)st ! 

THE  CASTAWAY. 

OoscuftnT  night  invdved  the  sky ; 

Th*  Atlantk:  biUows  roared, 
When  such  a  destined  wretch  as  I, 

Washed  headkmg  from  on  board, 
Of  friends,  of  hopes,  of  all  bereft, 
Hii  fbating  home  fbr  ever  left 

No  braver  chief  could  Albion  boast, 

Than  he,  with  whom  we  went. 
Nor  ever  ship  left  Albion's  coast. 

With  wanner  wishes  sent 
Ho  loved  than  both,  but  both  in  vain. 
Nor  Urn  hdield,  nor  her  agam. 

Noi  bng  beneith  the  whebning  brine. 

Expert  to  swim  he  lay ; 
Nor  soon  he  Selt  his  strength  decline. 

Or  eomage  die  away; 
Bat  wafed  with  death  a  lasting  strife, 
Si^pparted  hy  daipair  of  life. 

Beihanled;  nor  hii  firiends  had  failed 

To  eheek  die  veHd's  coiuse, 
But  w  dM  ftnkmi  blast 


They  left  their  outcast  mate  behind. 
And  scudded  still  before  the  wind. 

Some  succour  yet  they  could  afford ; 

And,  such  as  storms  allow. 
The  cask,  the  coop,  the  floated  cord, 
-   DeUyed  not  to  bestow ; 
But  he  (thoy  knew)  nor  ship  nor  shore, 
Whato'er  tliey  gave,  should  visit  moie. 

Nor,  cruel  as  it  seemed,  could  he. 
Their  liaste  himself  condenm, 

Aware  that  flight,  in  such  a  sea. 
Alone  could  rescue  them ; 

Yet  bitter  felt  it  still  to  die 

Deserted,  and  his  friends  so  nigh. 

He  long  sur>'ivcs,  who  lives  an  hour 

In  ocean  self  upheld : 
And  so  long  he,  with  unspent  power 

His  destiny  repelled : 
And  ever  as  the  minutes  flew. 
Entreated  help,  or  cried — "  Adieu !" 

At  length,  his  transient  respite  past. 

His  comrades,  who  before 
Plad  heard  his  voice  in  every  blast, 

Coukl  catch  the  sound  no  mora. 
For  then,  by  toil  subdued,  he  drank 
The  stifling  wave,  and  then  he  sank. 

No  poet  wept  him :  but  the  page 

Of  narrative  sincere. 
That  tells  his  name,  his  worth,  hk  age, 

Is  wet  with  Anson's  tear. 
And  tears  by  bards  or  heroes  shed 
Alike  immortalize  the  dead. 

I  therefore  purpose  not,  or  dream, 

Descanting  on  his  fiite. 
To  give  the  melancholy  theme 

A  more  enduring  date. 
But  miieiy  still  delights  to  trace 
Its  'semblance  in  another's  case. 

No  voice  divine  the  storm  allayed 

No  light  propitious  shone; 
When,  snatched  from  all  eflVctual  aid. 

We  perished  each  alone : 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea. 
And  whelmed  in  deeper  gulfe  than  he. 


StHiislatrtiif  fcmn  D^fncnit  Hkvxm 


I.  THE  GLOW-WORM. 

Beneath  tho  hedge,  or  near  the  stiesn, 
A  worm  is  known  to  stray ; 

That  shows  by  night  a  ludd  beam, 
Whkh  disappears  by  day. 


\ 
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Dispatei  have  been,  and  atiD  pivfafl, 
From  whence  hti  njf  proceed  j 

Sonae  ghre  that  honour  to  hb  tai^ 
And  othen  to  his  head. 

But  thif  is  snro— the  hand  of  nigfat, 
That  kindles  np  the  skies, 

Gives  him  a  modimTn  of  Ii^ 
Propoiiiinied  to  hb  Bie. 

Perhaps  indulgent  Nature  meant, 

Bj  such  a  lamp  bestowed, 
To  bid  the  traveller,  as  he  went. 

Be  careful  where  he'trod : 

Nor  cnish  a  worm,  whose  useftil  light 
Might  serve,  however  small, 

To  show  a  stumbling-stone  by  night, 
And  save  him  from  a  fiJL 

Whatever  she  meant,  this  truth  divine 

Is  legible  and  plain, 
'Tis  power  almighty  bids  him  shine, 

Nor  bids  him  shhie  in  vsin. 

Ye  proud  and  wealthy,  let  this  theme 
Teach  humbler  thoughts  to  you, 

Since  such  a  reptile  has  its  gem, 
And  boBsts  its  q^lendour  too. 


IL  THE  JACKDAW. 

There  is  a  bird,  who  bj  his  coat, 
And  by  the  hoamness  of  his  note, 

Might  be  supposed  a  crow; 
A  great  fiequenter  of  the  church. 
Where  bishop-like  he  finds  %  peicfa, 

And  dormitoij  too. 

Above  the  steeple  shines  a  plate. 
That  turns  and  turns,  to  indicate 

From  what  point  blows  the  weather. 
Look  up— your  brains  b^gin  to  swim, 
Tis  m  theck»d»-that  pleMBs  him, 

He  chooses  it  the  rather. 

Fond  of  the  speculative  height, 
Thither  he  vrings  his  aify  ili^ 

And  thence  securely  sees 
The  bustle  and  the  rareeshow 
Thst  occupy  manUiid  bebw 

Secure  and  at  his 


He  sees  that  this  great  roundabout, 
The  worid,  with  all  its  motley  rout, 

Church,  army,  physic,  law. 
Its  customs,  and  its  business 
Is  no  concern  at  all  of  his. 

And  says — ^what  says  hel — Caw. 


Tou  think,  no  doubt,  he  sits  and  muses 
On  future  broken  hemes  and  bruises, 

If  he  should  chance  to  fiJL 
No;  not  a  single  thought  Bka  that 
Enqiloya  Us  philosopUc  pole, 

Or  troubles  k  at  an. 


Thrice  happy  bird!  I  too  have 
Much  of  the  vanities  men  *, 

And,  sick  of  having  seen  'em, 
Would  cheerfully  these  limbs  resign 
For  such  a  pair  of  wings  as  thine. 

And  such  a  head  between  'em. 


III.  THE  CRICKET. 

Little  inmate,  full  of  mirth, 
Chirping  on  my  kitchen  hearth. 
Whercaoc'er  be  tlune  abode, 
Alwa}^  harbinger  of  good, 
Pay  me  for  thy  warm  retreat 
With  a  song  more  soft  and  sweet; 
In  return  tliou  shalt  leceivi* 
Such  a  strain  as  I  can  give. 

Thus  thy  praise  shall  be  expressed. 
Inoffensive,  welcome  guest! 
While  the  rat  is  on  the  scout. 
And  the  mouse  with  curious  snout. 
With  what  vermin  else  infest 
Eveiy  dish,  and  spoil  the  best , 
Frisking  thus  before  the  Bn, 
Thou  hast  all  thine  heart's  desire. 

Though  in  voice  and  shape  they  be 
Formed  as  if  akin  to  thee, 
Thou  surpassest,  happier  hi. 
Happiest  gnmihoppen  that  are^ 
Theirs  is  but  a  summer's  song, 
Thine  endures  the  winter  kmg. 
Unimpaired,  and  shrill,  and  cleai| 
Melody  throughout  the  year. 

Neither  night,  nor  dawn  of  day, 
Puts  a  period  to  thy  play: 
Sing  then — and  extend  thyi^iau 
Far  beyond  the  date  of  man. 
Wretched  man  whose  yean  are  spenl 
In  repining  discontent. 
Lives  not,  aged  though  he  be. 
Half  a  span,  eompared  with  thee. 


IV.  THE  PARROT. 

In  punted  plumes  superbly  dressed, 
A  native  of  the  gorgeous  east. 

By  many  a  billow  tossed, 
PoD  guns  at  length  the  Biitish  shon^ 
Part  of  the  captain^  precioiis  stoie^ 

A  pnseot  to  hii  ttiasL 
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Belinda  ■  maids  are  loon  prefinmd, 
To  teach  him  now  and  then  a  woid, 

Aa  PoU  can  maiter  it; 
But  'til  her  own  important  chaige, 
To  qualify  him  more  at  laige, 

And  make  him  quite  a  wit 

Sweet  Pdl(  hia  doating  miftres  criei^ 
Sweet  PoU!  the  mimic  bird  replies; 

And  calls  aloud  for  sack. 
She  next  instructs  him  in  the  kiss; 
"Tis  now  a  little  one,  like  Miss, 

And  now  a  hearty  smack. 

At  ^xA  he  aims  at  what  he  hcan; 
And  listening  close  with  both  hii  cars, 

Just  catches  at  the  sound; 
But  soon  articulates  aloud, 
Much  to  th*  amusement  of  the  crowd, 

And  stuns  the  neighbours  round. 

A  querulous  old  woman's  voice 
His  humorous  talent  next  employs; 

He  scolds,  and  gives  the  lie. 
And  now  he  sings,  and  now  Lb  sick, 
Here,  Sally,  Susan,  come,  come  quick, 

Poor  Poll  kliketodic! 

B^nda  and  her  bird !  *tisraro 

To  meet  with  such  a  well-matched  pair, 

The  language  and  the  tone. 
Each  character  in  every  part 
Sustained  with  so  much  grace  and  art, 

And  both  in  uniwn. 

When  children  fint  begin  to  spell, 
And  stammer  out  a  syllable. 

We  think  them  tedious  creatures; 
But^fficultics  soon  abate, 
When  birds  ara  to  be  taught  to  prate. 

And  women  are  the  teachen. 


V.  THE  THRACIAN. 

Tekacian  parents,  at  hb  birth, 
Bfoom  their  babe  with  many  a  tear, 

But  with  imdissMnbled  mirth 
Place  Imn  breatliless  on  hu  bier. 

Greece  and  Rome,  with  equal  scorn, 

'  O  the  savages!'  exclaim, 
'  Whe&er  they  rejoice  or  mourn, 

Wen  entitled  to  the  name!' 

Bat  the  eaose  of  this  concern. 
And  this  pleasure  woukl  ihcj  trace, 

Even  they  might  somewhat  learn 
Fram  the  avngj^  of  Thrace. 


VI.  RECIPROCAL  KINDNESS. 

THE  PBIM ART  LAW  OP  NATURE. 

Androcles  firom  his  injured  lord,  in  dread 

Of  instant  death,  to  Libya's  desert  fled. 

Tired  with  his  toilsome  flight,  and  parched  with 

heat, 
He  spied,  at  length,  a  cavern's  cool  retreat. 
But  scarce  had  given  to  rest  bis  weary  firame 
When  hugest  of  his  kind,  a  lion  came: 
He  roared  approaching :  but  the  savage  din 
To  plaintive  murmurs  changed,  arrived  within, 
And  with  expressive  looks  his  lifted  paw 
Presenting,  aid  implored  from  whom  he  saw. 
The  fugitive,  through  terror  at  a  stand. 
Dared  not  awhile  aflTonl  his  trembling  hand, 
But  bolder  grown,  at  length  inherent  found 
A  pointed  thorn,  and  drew  it  from  the  wound. 
The  cure  was  wrought;  he  wiped  the  sanious 

blood, 
And  firm  and  free  from  pain  the  lion  stood, 
Again  he  seeks  the  wilds,  and  day  by  day, 
Regales  his  inmate  with  the  parted  prey. 
Nor  he  disdains  the  dole,  though  unprepared. 
Spread  on  the  ground,  and  with  a  lion  sharetL 
But  thus  to  live — still  lost — sequestered  still^ 
Scarce  seemed  hia  k>rd's  revenge  a  heavier  ill. 
Home !  native  home !  O  might  he  but  repair  I 
He  must — ho  will,  though  death   attends  him 

there. 
He  goes,  and  doomed  to  perish,  on  the  sands 
Of  the  full  theatre  unpiticd  stands : 
When  lo !  the  self-same  lion  from  his  cage 
Flies  to  devour  him,  famished  into  rage. 
He  flies,  but  viewing  in  his  purposed  prey 
The  man,  hii  healer,  pauses  on  his  way. 
And  softened  by  remembrance  into  sweet 
And  kind  composure,  crouches  at  his  feet. 

Mute  with  astonishment  th'  assembly  gaze : 
But  why,  ye  Romans  1  Whence  your  mute 
All  this  is  natural :  nature  bade  him  rend 
An  enemy ;  she  bids  him  spare  a  friend. 


VII.  A  MANUAL. 

More  ancient  dian  the  Art  of  Printing^  and  not  to  be  fimno  la 

any  Gatalpgue. 

There  is  a  book,  which  we  may  call 

(Its  excellenoe  is  such) 
Alone  a  library,  though  small ; 

The  ladies  thumb  it  much. 

Words  none,  things  numerous  it  contains: 
And,  thingfc  with  words  compared, 

Who  needs  be  told,  that  nas  nisbraiios, 
Which  mPTits  most  regard  • 
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Ofttimei  ito  leaves  of  scailet  hne 

A  golden  edging  boMt; 
And  opened,  it  diepUyi  to  view 

Twdve  pages  at  the  nxMt 

Nor  name,  nor  title,  stamped  behind, 

Adorns  his  outer  part; 
But  all  within  'tis  rk^hlj  lined, 

A  magazine  of  art 

The  whitest  hands  that  secret  hoard 

Oft  visit:  and  the  fair 
Preserve  it  in  their  bosoms  stoied, 

As  with  a  miser's  care. 

Thence  implemejits  of  everj  sixe. 

And  formed  for  various  use, 
(They  need  but  to  consult  their  ejes) 

They  readily  produce. 

The  laigcst  and  the  longest  kind 

PoseesB  the  foremost  page, 
A  sort  most  needed  by  the  blind, 

Or  nearly  such  firom  age. 

The  fuD^shaiged  leaf,  which  next  ensues, 

Presents,  in  bright  array. 
The  smaller  sort,  which  matrons  use. 

Not  quite  so  blind  as  they. 

The  third,  the  fourth,  the  fifth  supply 

What  their  occasbns  ask, 
Who  with  a  more  discerning  eye 

Perform  a  nicer  task. 

But  still  with  regular  decrease 

From  size  to  size  they  fall, 
In  every  leaf  grow  less  and  less; 

The  last  are  least  of  all 

O !  what  a  fund  of  genius,  pent 

In  narrow  space,  is  here ! 
This  volume's  method  and  intent 

How  luminous  and  clear ! 

It  leaves  no  reader  at  a  loss 

Or  posed,  whoever  reads: 
No  commentator's  tedious  gloss, 

Nor  even  index  needs. 

Search  Bodley's  many  thousands  o'er, 

Nor  book  is  treasured  there, 
Nor  yet  in  Granta's  numennis  store, 

That  may  with  this  compare. 

Nof  Rival  none  in  either  host 

Of  this  was  ever  seen. 
Or,  that  contents  oouM  justly  boast, 

So  brilliant  anu  so  Keor 


VIII.  AN  ENIGMA. 

A  Needle  smaU  as  small  can  be. 
In  bulk  and  use  surpasses  me, 

Nor  is  my  purchase  dear; 
For  little,  and  almost  for  naught. 
As  many  of  my  kind  are  bought 

As  days  are  in  the  year. 

Yet  though  but  little  use  we  boast, 
And  are  procured  at  little  cost, 

The  labour  is  not  li^ht. 
Nor  few  artificers  it  asks. 
All  skilful  in  their  several  tasks, 

To  fashion  us  aright 

One  fuses  metal  o'er  the  fire, 
A  second  draws  it  into  wire. 

The  shears  another  plies, 
Who  clips  in  lengths  the  brazen  thnad. 
For  him,  who,  chafing  every  thread. 

Gives  all  an  equal  aie. 

A  fifth  prepares,  exact  and  round. 

The  knob  with  which  it  must  be  crowned; 

His  follower  makes  it  fast: 
And  with  his  mullet  and  his  file 
To  shape  the  ]K>int  employs  awliile 

The  seventh  and  the  last 

Now,  therefore,  (Kdipus!  declare 
What  creature,  wonderful  and  rane, 

A  process  that  obtains 
Its  pur^Kwe  with  so  much  ado. 
At  last  produces ! — tell  me  true. 

And  take  me  for  your  pains ! 


IX.   SPARROWS  SELF-DOMESTl- 
GATED. 

IN  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDOB. 

None  ever  shared  the  social  feast, 
Or  as  an  inmate  or  a  guest. 
Beneath  the  celebrated  dome, 
Where  once  Sir  Isaac  had  his  homa^ 
Who  saw  not  (and  with  some  defighl 
Perhaps  he  viewed  the  novel  sight) 
How  numerous,  at  the  tables  there, 
The  sparrows  beg  their  daily  fare. 
For  there,  in  eveiy  nook  and  oeD, 
Where  such  a  family  may  dwell, 
Sure  as  the  vernal  season  comet 
Their  nests  they  weave  in  hope  of  emmbs, 
Wliich  kindly  given,  may  serve,  with  fiiod 
Convenient,  their  unfimthered  brood ; 
And  oft  as  vrith  its  summons  dear. 
The  warning  bell  salutes  the  ear. 
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Sagacioufl  listenen  totheiottiid, 
They  flock  from  all  tb«  fields  aioand, 
ToreMdi  the  hoepiUble  hall, 
None  moft  attentive  to  the  call, 
AmTcd,  the  peukmaiy  band, 
Hopping  and  chirping,  doae  at  hand. 
Solicit  what  they  iood  receive, 
The  sprinkled,  plenteous  donative. 
Thus  is  a  mnltiUide,  though  large, 
Supported  at  a  trivial  charge; 
A  single  doit  would  overpay 
Th'  expenditure  of  every  day, 
And  who  can  grudge  so  small  a  grace 
To  suppliants,  natives  of  the  place. 


X.  FAMILIARITY  DANGEROUS. 

As  in  her  ancient  mistresi'  lap 

The  youthftil  Ubby  lay, 
They  gave  each  other  many  a  tap, 

Alike  disposed  to  play. 

But  strife  ensues.    Puss  waxes  warm, 

And  with  protruded  claws 
Ploughs  an  the  length  of  Lydia's  arm, 

Biere  wantonness  the  cause. 

At  once,  resentful  of  the  deed, 
She  shakes  her  to  the  ground, 

With  many  a  threat  that  she  shall  bleed 
WiUi  BtUl  a  deeper  ¥round. 

But,  Lydia,bidthy  fuiy  rest; 

It  was  a  venial  stroke ; 
For  she  that  vrill  vrith  kittens  jest, 

Shodd  bear  a  kitten's  joke. 


XL  INVITATION  TO  THE  RED- 
BREAST. 

SwEBT  bird,  whom  the  vrintcr  constrains — 

And  nidom  another  it  can — 
To  seek  a  retreat,  while  he  reigns, 

In  the  well  shelterBd  dwellings  of  man. 
Who  new  can  seem  to  intrude, 

Tbo^  in  all  places  equally  free, 
Come,  oft  astlis  ssason  is  rude, 

Thoa  ait  sure  to  be  welcome  to  me. 

At  sight  of  the  first  fiseUe  ray, 

That  piemt  the  clouds  of  the  east. 
To  iovu^gk  thoe  every  day 

Mj  windows  shall  show  thee  a  feast 
For,  tan^  by  experience,  I  know 

Thee  mindfiil  ot  benefit  long; 
And  tlHfc,  thankful  fiw  all  I  bestow. 

Than  wilt  p«j  ne  with  many  a  song. 


Then,  soon  as  the  swell  ot  the  bods 

Bespeaks  the  renewal  of  spring. 
Fly  hence,  if  thou  wilt,  to  the  woods, 

Or  where  it  shall  please  thee  to  nng: 
And  shouldst  thou,  compelled  by  a  fiost, 

Come  again  to  my  window  or  door. 
Doubt  not  an  affectionate  host, 

Only  pay  as  thou  pay'Jst  me  before. 

Thus  music  must  needs  be  confest. 

To  flow  from  a  fountain  above ; 
Else  how  should  it  work  in  the  breast 

Unchangeable  friendship  and  love ! 
And  who  on  the  globe  can  be  found. 

Save  your  generation  and  oun. 
That  can  l>e  delighted  by  sound, 

Or  boasts  any  musical  powers  7 


XII.   STRADA'S  NIGHTINGALE. 

The  Shepherd  touched  his  reed;  sweet  Philomel 
Essayed,  and  oft  assayed  to  catch  the  strain. 

And  treasuring,  as  on  her  ear  they  fell. 
The  numbcrS;  echoed  note  for  note  again. 

The  peevish  youth,  who  ne'er  had  found  before 
A  rival  of  liis  skill,  indignant  heard. 

And  soon,  (for  various  was  his  tuneful  store) 
In  loftier  tones  defied  the  simple  bird. 

She  dared  the  task,  and  rfring,  as  he  rose, 
With  all  the  force,  that  passion  gives,  inspired. 

Returned  the  sounds  awhile,  but  in  the  close, 
Exhausted  fell,  and  at  his  feet  expired. 


Thus  strength,  not  skiD,  prevailed.     O  &tal 
By  thee,  poor  songstress,  playfully  begun; 

And,  O  sad  victory,  which  cost  thy  life. 
And  he  may  wish  that  he  had  never  wool 


Xm.  ODE 

ON  TBI  DEATH  OF  1  LADT, 
Who  Ured  one  hnndred  yeai^  end  dbdonher  blithdiy,i72& 

Akcient  dame  how  wide  and  vast. 

To  a  race  like  oun  appeals. 
Rounded  to  an  orb  at  hist, 

All  thy  multitude  of  years  I 

We,  the  herd  of  human  kind. 

Frailer  and  of  feebler  powen; 
We,  to  narrow  bounds  confined. 

Soon  exhaust  the  sum  of  ours. 

Death's  delicious  banquet— wo 

Perish  even  from  the  womb^ 
Swifter  than  a  shadow  fiee. 

Nourished  but  to  feed  the  toinb. 


\ 
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Seeds  of  meicileei  dieeaee 
Luik  in  all  that  we  enjoj; 

Some,  that  waete  vm  by  d^gieee, 
Some,  that  aoddenl j  deatvoj. 

And  if  lift  o'erleap  the  boom 
Gommon  to  the  lona  of  men; 

What  lemaina,  but  that  wemoam, 
Dream,  and  doat,  and  dritd  theni 

Fast  as  moons  can  wax  and  wane, 
Sorrow  comes;  and  while  we  groan, 

Pant  with  anguish  and  complain, 
Half  our  years  are  fled  and  gone. 

If  a  few,  (to  few  'tis  giTen) 
Lingering  on  this  earthly  stage. 

Creep,  and  halt  with  steps  uneiren, 
To  the  period  of  an  age. 


Wherefore  live  they  but  to 
Cunning,  arrogance,  and  feroe, 

Sights  lamented  much  by  thee, 
Holding  their  accustomed  coons! 

Oft  was  seen,  in  ages  past, 
All  that  we  with  wonder  view; 

Often  shall  be  to  the  last ; 
Earth  produces  nothing  new. 

Thee  we  gratulate;  content. 
Should  propitious  Heaven  dedgn 

Life  lor  us,  has  calmly  spent, 
Though  but  half  the  length  of  thine. 


XIV.  THE  CAUSE  WON. 

Two  neighboon  ftnioariy  Aspvte: 
A  field— the  subject  of  the  suit 
Trivial  the  spot,  yet  such  the  rage 
With  which  the  combatants  engage, 
*Twere  hard  to  tell,  who  covets  most 
The  priae— at  whataoever  cost 
The  pleadings  swell    Words  stiU  suffice; 
No  single  word  but  has  its  price: 
No  term  but  yields  some  feir  pretence 
For  novel  and  increased  expense. 

Defendant  thus  becomes  a  name. 
Which  he  that  bore  it,  may  disclaim; 
Since  both,  in  one  description  blended, 
Are  plaintiffib— when  the  suit  is  ended. 


XV.  THE  SILKWORM. 

Phk  beams  of  April,  ere  it  goes, 
A  worm  scarce  visible,  disclose; 
All  winter  long  content  to  dvreU 
The  tenant  of  hk  native  sheU. 


The  same  prolific  season  gives 
The  sustenance  by  which  he  lives. 
The  mulberry  lea^  a  ample  store. 
That  serves  him— till  he  needs  no  man; 
For,  hb  dimensions  once  complete. 
Thenceforth  none  ever  sees  him  eat; 
Though,  till  his  growing  tune  be  past, 
Scarce  ever  is  he  seen  to  fest. 
That  hour  arrived,  his  vnak  begins. 
He  spins  and  vreaves,  and  vreaves  and 
Till  circle  upon  circle  vround 
Careless  around  him  and  around. 
Conceals  him  with  a  veil,  though  slight, 
Impervious  to  the  keenest  sight 
Thus  self-enclosed,  as  in  a  cask. 
At  length  he  finishes  his  task : 
And,  though  a  worm,  when  he  was  lost, 
Or  caterpillar  at  the  most, 
When  next  we  see  him  wings  he  weax% 
And  in  papilio-pomp  appears ; 
Becomes  oviparous,  supplies 
With  future  worms  and  future  flies 
The  next  ensuing  year ;  and  dies ! 
Well  vrere  it  for  the  worid,  if  all. 
Who  creep  about  thu  earthly  ball, 
Though  shorter-lived  than  most  hie  be. 
Were  useful  in  their  kind  as  he. 


XVI.  THE  INNOCENT  THIEP. 

Not  a  flower  can  be  found  in  the  fields. 
Or  the  spot  that  we  till  for  our  pleasure, 

From  the  largest  to  least,  but  it  yields 
To  the  bee,  nev«rwearied,  a  treasure. 

Scarce  any  she  quiti  unexplored, 
With  a  diligence  truly  exact ; 

Yet,  steal  what  she  may  for  her  hoard. 
Leaves  evidence  none  of  the  fitct 

Her  lucrative  task  she  pursues, 
And  pilfers  vnth  so  much  address. 

That  none  of  their  odour  they  lose. 
Nor  charm  by  their  beauty  the 


Not  thus  inofienavely  preys 
The  canker-worm,  indwelling  foe ! 

His  voracity  not  thus  allays 
The  sparrow,  the  finch,  or  the  craw. 

The  worm,  more  expensively  fed, 
The  pride  of  the  garden  devonn; 

And  birds  pick  the  seed  from  the  bed. 
Still  less  to  be  spared  than  the  flowen. 

But  she  vrith  such  delicate  skill 
Her  piUage  so  fits  for  her  use. 

That  the  chymist  in  vain  vrith  his 
Would  kboar  the  like  to  pnduoA. 
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Then  grudge  not  her  temperate  meda, 
Nor  a  benefit  Uame  as  a  theft; 

Since,  atole  ahe  not  all  that  ahe  ateals, 
Neither  honey  nor  wax  would  be  left. 


XVn.  DENNER'S  OLD  WOMAN. 

In  this  minuc  form  of  a  matron  in  yean, 
How  plainly  the  pencil  of  Denncr  appears ! 
The  matron  herself,  in  whoso  old  age  wc  see 
Not  a  trace  of  decline,  what  a  wonder  is  she ! 
No  dimness  of  eye,  and  no  check  hanging  low. 
No  wrinkle,  or  decp-furrowcd  frown  on  the  brow ! 
Her  forehead  indeed  is  hero  circled  around 
With  locks  like  the  ribbon,  with  which  they  arc 

bound; 
While  glossy  and  smooth,  and  as  soft  as  the  skin 
Of  a  delicate  peach,  is  the  down  of  her  chin ; 
But  nothing  unpleasant,  or  sad,  or  severe. 
Or  that  indicates  life  in  its  winter — b  here. 
Yet  all  is  expressed,  with  fidelity  due. 
Nor  a  pimj^,  or  firecklc,  concealed  from  the  view. 

Many  fond  of  new  sights,  or  who  cherish  a  taste 
For  the-  laboun  of  art,  to  the  spectacle  haste : 
The  youths  all  agree,  that  could  old  ago  inspire 
The  passion  of  love,  hers  would  kindle  the  fire. 
And  the  matrons,  vdth  pleasure,  confess  that  they 


Ri&oloas  nothing  or  hideous  in  thee. 

The  nymphs  for  themselves  scarcely  hope  a  decline, 

O  WQoderftil  woman !  as  placid  as  thine. 

Stnngemagic  of  ait !  which  the  youth  can  engage 
To  pemK,  half-enamoured,  the  features  of  age ; 
And  force  from  the  virgin  a  sigh  of  despair, 
That  she  when  as  old,  shall  be  equally  fair ! 
How  gnat  b  the  gloiy,  that  Denner  has  gained, 
Sinee  ApeDes  not  more  for  his  Venus  obtained ! 


XYHL  THE  TEARS  OF  A  PAINTER. 

APKLLUy  healing  that  his  boy 
Had  jost  exjnred — ^lus  only  joy ! 
Although  the  sight  vnth  anguish  tore  him, 
Bade  place  hb  dear  remains  before  him. 
"Bm  aenad  hb  brush,  hb  colours  spread ; 
And-^*Oh!  mychiU,  aooept,"~he  said, 
M(*Tb  an  that  I  can  now  bestow,) 
Thk  tfOmle  of  a  fother's  wo!" 
Tben,  foithfiil  to  the  twofold  part, 
Both  of  hb  feelinga  and  hb  aurt. 
He  doaed  hb  eyea,  with  tender  care. 
And  formed  at  once  a  fellow  pair. 
Hb  brow,  with  amber  locks  bof>et, 
And  lipa  he  draw,  not  livid  yet ; 
And  ahaded  all,  that  he  had  done. 
To  a  jnrt  miaga  of  hb  aon. 

P 


Thua  fiur  b  welL    But  view  again, 
The  cause  of  thy  paternal  pain  1 
Thy  melancholy  task  fulfil ! 
It  needs  the  last,  last  touches  stiU. 
Again  hb  pencil's  power  he  tries. 
For  on  hb  lips  a  smib  he  spies : 
And  still  hb  check,  unfoded,  shows 
The  deepest  damask  of  the  rose. 
Then,  heedless  to  the  finbbed  whole, 
With  fondest  eagerness  he  stole, 
Till  scarce  himself  distinctly  knew 
The  cherub  copied  from  the  true. 

Now,  painter,  cease !  thy  task  b  done. 
Long  lives  thb  image  of  thy  son ; 
Nor  short-lived  shall  the  glory  prove, 
Or  of  rhy  labour,  or  thy  love. 


XIX.  THE  MAZE. 

From  right  to  left,  and  to  and  fro 
Caught  in  a  labyrinth,  you  go. 
And  turn,  and  turn,  and  turn  again, 
To  solve  the  mystery,  but  in  vain ; 
Stand  still  and  breathe,  and  take  from  me 
A  clew  that  soon  shall  set  you  ftee ! 
Not  Ariadne,  if  you  meet  her, 
Herself  could  serve  you  with  a  better. 
You  entcr'd  easily — find  where — 
And  make,  with  ease,  your  exit  then* ! 


XX.  NO  SORROW  PECULIAR  TO  THK 

SUFFERER. 

The  lover,  in  melodious  verses 
His  singular  distress  rehearses. 
Still  closing  vrith  a  rueful  cry, 
"  Was  ever  such  a  wretch  as  I !" 
Yes !  thousands  have  endured  before 
All  thy  distress;  some,  haply,  more. 
Unnumbered  Corydons  complain. 
And  Strephons,  of  the  like  disdain ; 
And  if  thy  Chkw  be  of  steel, 
Too  deaf  to  hear,  too  hard  to  feel ; 
Not  her  alone  that  censure  fits. 
Nor  thou  alone  hast  lost  thy  wits. 


XXI.   THE  SNAIL. 

To  grass,  or  leaf,  or  fruit,  or  wall, 
The  snail  sticks  close,  nor  fears  to  fall. 
As  if  he  grew  there,  house  and  all 

Together. 

Within  that  house  secure  ne  hides, 
When  danger  imminent  betides 
Of  storm,  nr  other  harm  besides 

Of  weaibet 


\ 
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Give  but  hif  bomi  tho  lUgfateiC  toucfa, 
His  wlf-collecting  power  is  ■uefa, 
He  ihrinks  into  hit  hoow  with  maeh 

Diq>leuRire. 

Wheieyer  he  dwdli,  he  dwelk  aUnm, 
Except  himielf  has  chattels  none, 
Well  satisfied  to  be  his  own 

Whole  tnasnie. 

Thus,  hermit-like,  his  life  he  leads, 
Nor  partner  of  his  banquet  needs. 
And  if  he  meets  one,  only  feeds 

The  faster. 

Who  seeks  him  must  be  worse  than  blind, 
(He  and  hu  house  are  so  combined) 
If,  finding  it,  ho  fails  to  find 

Its  master. 


THE  CONTRITE  HEART. 

The  Lord  will  h^ipineas  divine 

On  contrite  hearts  bestow ; 
Then  tell  me,  gracious  God,  is  mine 

A  contrite  heart  or  no  1 

I  hear,  but  seem  to  hear  in  vain, 

Insensible  as  steel ; 
If  aught  is  felt,  'tis  only  pain 

To  find  I  can  not  feel. 

1  sometimes  think  myself  inclined 

To  love  thee,  if  I  could ; 
But  often  feel  another  mind, 

Averse  to  all  that's  good. 

My  best  demres  are  laint  and  few, 
I  fain  would  strive  for  more ; 

But  when  I  cry,  "  My  strength  renew,' 
Seem  weaker  than  befbro. 

I  see  thy  saints  vrith  oomfert  fIDed, 
When  in  thy  house  of  prayer; 

But  still  in  bondage  I  am  held. 
And  find  no  comfort  there. 

Oh,  moke  this  heart  rejdce  or  ache ; 

Decide  this  doubt  for  me ; 
And  if  it  be  not  broken,  break. 

And  heal  it  if  it  be. 


THE  SHINING  LIGHT. 

My  foiroer  hopes  are  dead; 

My  terror  now  begins; 
I  feel,  alas!  that  I  am  dead 

Intnspaaaes  and  sins 


Ah,  whither  shaU  I  flyl 

I  hear  the  thunder  roar; 
The  law  proclaims  destroction  nigh. 

And  vengeance  at  the  door. 

When  I  review  my  ways, 
I  dread  impending  doom ; 

But  sure  a  friendly  whisper  says, 
"  Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come." 

1  see,  or  think  I  see, 
A  glimmering  firom  afar; 

A  beam  of  day  that  shines  fbr  me. 
To  save  me  firom  despair. 

Forerunner  of  the  sun, 
It  marks  the  pilgrim's  way; 

111  gaze  upon  it  while  I  run. 
And  watch  the  rising  day. 


THIRSTING  FOR  GOD. 

I  THIRST,  but  not  as  once  I  did. 
The  vain  delights  of  earth  to  share ; 

Thy  words,  Immanuel,  all  forbid 
That  I  should  seek  my  pleasure  there. 

It  was  the  sight  of  thy  dear  cross 
First  weaned  my  soul  finom  earthly  tlungi^ 

And  taught  me  to  esteem  as  dross 
The  mirth  of  fools  and  pomp  of  kingL 

I  want  that  grace  that  springs  from  thee, 
That  quickens  aD  things  where  it  flowi^ 

And  makes  a  vnetched  thorn  like  me, 
Bloom  as  the  myrtle  or  the  roee. 

Dear  fountain  of  delight  unknown. 
No  longer  sink  below  the  brim : 

But  overflow  and  pour  me  down 
A  living  and  lifb-giving  stream. 

For  sure,  of  all  the  plants  that  share 
The  notice  of  thy  Father's  eye, 

None  proves  less  grateful  to  his  care. 
Or  yields  him  meaner  firuit  than  I. 


A  TALE.* 

In  Scotland's  realm  where  trees  aie  km. 

Nor  even  shrubs  abound; 
But  where,  however  bleak  the  view. 

Some  better  things  are  found. 

"This  tale  tefoundad  on  an  an  anicle  of  bitdUfiiiDe  whM 
the  author  found  In  the  Buckinghaimhlre  UenU  for  Bttmdi 
June  1, 1793,  In  the  following  words :— 

GUugom,  Majf2^ 

In  a  bloGk,  or  pulley,  near  the  head  of  the  mMt  of  a  gals 
DOW  lying  at  the  BmomMaw,  there  le  a  chainneh*fe  neet  ai 
fourflinL  TbenaitwishiiikwhUelbsvcaKlIayaiGneiioc 
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For  hoibaiid  there  and  wife  may  boaat 

Their  union  undefiled. 
And  fidn  onn  are  aa  rare  ahnort 

Aa  hedge-iows  in  the  wikL 

In  SootIand*8  realm,  finrlom  and  bare, 
The  hiilofy  chanced  of  late— - 

The  history  of  a  wedded  pair, 
A  chaffinch  and  hie  mate. 

The  apnng  drew  near,  each  felt  a  bteait 

With  genial  initinct  filled; 
They  paired,and  would  have  built  a  nert, 

But  feond  not  where  to  build. 

The  heath  uncorered,  and  the  mooTBi 

Except  with  mow  and  sleet, 
Searbeaten  rocks,  and  naked  shores 

Coukl  yiekl  them  no  retreat 

Long  tune  a  breeding-place  they  sought, 
Till  both  grew  vexed  and  tired; 

At  length  a  ship  arriving,  biought 
The  good  so  long  desired. 

A  ahipl— could  such  a  restkxs  thing 

Aiford  them  place  of  rcsti 
Or  was  the  merehant  charged  to  bring 

The  homeless  birds  a  ncsti 

Hush — Silent  hearers  profit  moot — 

This  racer  of  the  sea 
FlTOfad  kinder  to  them  than  the  coast 

It  served  them  with  a  tree. 

But  such  a  tree!  'twas  shaven  deal, 

The  tree  they  call  a  mast. 
And  had  a  holhiw  with  a  wheei 

Tfanmgh  which  the  tackle  passed. 

Within  that  cavity  aloft, 
Thar  roofless  home  they  fixed. 

Formed  with  matprials  neat  and  soft, 
Bents,  wool,  and  feathers  mixt 

Four  ivory  egg/^  soon  pave  its  floor, 
With  russet  qieeks  bedight — 

The  vessel  weighs,  forsakes  the  shore. 
And  IflsseiM  to  the  sight 

The  molher-bird  is  gone  to  sea, 
As  she  had  changed  her  kind; 

Bat  goes  the  malel  Far  wiser,  he 
le  doubtless  left  behindl 


MknradhlUMrbjboihblxda   Thoi«fa  the  Mock  li 
lowwad  te  the  Impectloa  of  tlia  curloui^  the 
tefe  001  feniken  the  iMt.    The  cock,  however,  vteUi 
OMl  trt  ■eMom,  white  the  hen  never  laavee  k  l«  wfasn 
10  the  ban  fer  ted. 


No— soon  as  from  ashore  he  saw 
The  vringcd  mansion  move, 

He  flew  to  reach  it,  by  a  law 
Of  never-feiling  love. 

Then  perching  at  his  consort's  side, 

Was  briskly  borne  along. 
The  billows  and  the  blast  defied, 

And  cheered  her  with  a  song: 

The  seaman  with  sincere  delight 
His  feathered  shipmates  eyes. 

Scarce  less  exulting  in  the  sight 
Then  when  he  tows  a  prize. 

For  seamen  much  believe  in  signs. 

And  for  a  chance  so  new, 
Each  some  approaching  good  divines, 

And  may  his  hopes  be  truel 

Hail,  honoured  land!  a  desert  where 

Not  even  birds  can  hide. 
Yet  parent  of  this  loving  pair 

Whom  nothing  could  divide. 

And  3'o  who,  rather  than  resign 

Your  niatriraoniol  plan, 
Were  not  afraid  to  plough  the  brine 

In  company  with  man. 

For  whose  lean  country  much  disdain 

We  English  often  show. 
Yet  from  a  richer  nothing  gain 

But  wantonness  and  wo. 

Be  it  your  fortune,  year  by  year, 
The  same  resource  to  prove. 

And  may  ye,  sometimes  lamling  here. 
Instruct  us  how  to  level 


SONG  ON  PEACE. 
Alr-^  M7  find  ibeiihstdi  oTIslib "  4t& 

No  longer  I  follow  a  sound ; 
No  longer  a  dream  I  pursue ; 

0  Happiness!  not  to  be  found. 
Unattainable  treasure,  adieu  1 

1  have  sought  thee  in  splendour  and  dress, 
In  the  regions  of  pleasure  and  taste , 

I  have  sought  thee,  and  seem'd  to  possess, 
But  have  proved  thee  a  vision  at  last. 

An  humble  ambition  and  hope 
The  voice  of  true  Wiadan  inspires , 

»Tis  sufficient,  if  Peace  be  the  scope 
And  the  summit  of  aU  our  desires. 


\ 
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Peace  may  be  the  lot  of  the  mina 
That  aeeka  it  in  meeknMi  and  lore ; 

But  rapture  and  bliH  are  confined 
To  the  gknified  qnrita  above. 


SONNET  TO  JOHN  JOHNSON, 

ON  Eia  PRfaENTING  ME  WITH  AM  AMTXQXTE  BU8T 
OF  HOMER,  1793. 

KxNiMAM  beloved,  and  aa  a  aon,  by  me  I 
When  I  behold  this  fruit  of  thy  regard, 
The  acolptured  fiann  of  my  old  favourite  hard, 

I  xeverence  feel  lor  him,  and  love  for  thee. 

Joy  too  and  grief.    Much  joy  that  there  should  be 
Wise  men  and  leam'd,  who  grudge  not  to  re- 
ward 
With  some  i^plause  my  bold  attempt  and  hard, 

Which  others  scorn :  critics  by  courtesy. 

The  grief  is  this,  that  sunk  in  Homer's  mine, 
I  lose  my  precbus  years  now  soon  to  fail, 

ffMniHing  his  gold,  which  howsoe'er  it  shine, 
Proiyes dross,  wbenbalancedinthe  Christian  scale. 

Be  wiser  thou— like  our  forefather  Donne, 

Sedc  heavenly  wealth,  and  work  for  Grod  alone. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  STOMl 

■RECTED  AT  THE  SOWING  OF  A  GROYl  3T  14X1  AT 
CBILLINOTON,  THE  BEAT  OF  T.  GIFFORD,  ESO. 

1790. 

Other  stones  the  era  tell. 
When  some  feeble  mortal  fell ; 
I  stand  here  to  date  the  birth 
Of  these  hardy  sons  of  earth. 

Wluch  shall  longest  braye  the  sky, 
Stonn  and  frost — ^these  oaks  or  11 
Pass  an  age  or  two  away, 
I  must  moulder  and  decay; 
But  the  years  that  crumble  me 
Shall  invigorate  the  tree. 
Spread  its  branch,  dilate  its  aie, 
lift  its  summit  to  the  skies. 

Cherish  honour,  virtue,  truth, 
So  shalt  thou  prolong  thy  youth. 
Wanting  these,  however  fast 
Man  be  fix*d,  and  form'd  to  kst, 
He  is  lifeless  even  now, 
Stone  at  heart,  and  can  not  grow. 


LOVE  ABUSED. 

What  is  there  in  the  vale  of  life 
Ball  so  delightful  as  a  wife, 
Whnn  friendship,  love,  and  peace  combine 
1*0  stamp  the  marriage-bond  divine  1 


'I* 


The  stream  of  para  and  genuine  lov* 
Derives  its  currant  from  above ; 
And  earth  a  second  Eden  shows 
Whera'er  the  healing  water  flows: 
But  ah !  if  from  the  dykes  and  drains 
Of  sensual  naturals  feverish  veins, 
Lust,  like  a  lawless  headstnmg  flood, 
Impregnated  with  ooae  and  mud, 
Descending  fest  on  every  side, 
Once  mingles  with  the  sacred  tide, 
Farawell  the  soul-enlivening  scene ! 
The  banks  that  wore  a  smiling  green, 
With  rank  defilement  ovenpread, 
Bewail  their  flowery  beauties  dead. 
The  stream  pdlutcd,  dark,  and  dull, 
Difiuaed  into  a  Stygian  pool, 
Through  life's  last  melancholy  yean 
Is  fed  with  ever-flowing  tears : 
Complaints  supply  the  zephyr's  part, 
And  sighs  that  heave  a  breaking  heart. 


LINES 

composed  for  a  MEMORIAL  OF  ASHLEY  COWPER, 
ESO.  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  HIS  DEATH,  BY  BM 
NEPHEW  WILLIAM,  OF  WESTON.     117NE,  1788. 

Farewell  !  endued  with  all  that  could  engage 
All  hearts  to  love  thee,  both  in  youth  and  age ! 
In  prime  of  life,  for  sprightliness  cnroll'd 
Among  the  gay,  yet  virtuous  as  the  old ; 

In  life's  last  stage,  (O  blessings  rarely  found  I) 
Pleasant  as  youth  with  all  its  blossonis  crown'd ; 
Through  every  period  of  this  changeful  state 
Unchanged  thyself— wise,  good,  affisctionatel 

Marble  may  flatter ;  and  lest  this  should  seem 
O'ercharged  with  praises  on  so  dear  a  theme, 
Although  thy  worth  be  more  than  half  suppressed, 
Love  »haU  be  satisfied,  and  veil  the  rest. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OP  THE  LATE 
JOHN  THORNTON,  ESCL  179a 

Poets  attempt  the  noblest  taak  they  can. 
Praising  the  Author  of  all  good  in  man; 
And,  next,  commemorating  worthies  lost, 
The  dead  in  whom  that  good  abounded  most 

Thee,  therefore,  of  commercial  fame,  but  moif 
Famed  for  thy  probity  from  shore  to  shore. 
Thee,  Thornton  1  worthy  in  some  page  to  shine, 
As  honest  and  more  eloquent  than  mine, 
I  mourn ;  or,  since  thrice  happy  thou  must  be. 
The  world,  no  longer  thy  abode,  not  thee. 
Thee  to  deplore,  were  grief  misspent  indeed  j 
It  were  to  weep  that  goodness  has  its  meed, 
That  there  is  bliss  prepared  in  yonder  aky. 
And  glory  for  the  virtuous  when  they  die. 
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What  pleasure  can  the  muer^s  fondled  hoard, 
Or  spendthrift's  prodigal  exceai  afford, 
Sweet  as  the  privilege  of  healing  wo 
B J  riitne  suffer'd  combatting  below  1 
That  privilege  was  thine ;  Heaven  gave  thee  means 
To  illumine  with  delight  the  saddest  scenes, 
Till  thy  appearance  chased  the  gloom,  forkm 
As  midnight,  and  despairing  of  a  mofn. 
Thou  hadst  an  indnstiy  in  doing  good, 
RestleM  as  his  who  toils  and  sweats  for  food ; 
Avarice,  in  thee,  was  the  desire  of  wealth 
6j  rust  imperishable  or  by  stealth ; 
Ajid  if  the  genuine  worth  of  gold  depend 
On  application  to  its  noblestt  end, 
Thine  had  a  value  m  the  scales  of  Heaven, 
Surpassing  all  that  mine  or  mint  had  given. 
And,  though  God  made  thee  of  a  nature  prone 
To  distribution  boundless  of  thy  own, 
And  Btin  by  motives  of  religious  force 
Impell'd  thee  more  to  that  heroic  course ; 
Yet  was  thy  liberality  discreet, 
Niee  in  its  choiQe,  and  of  a  temper'd  heat. 
And,  though  in  act  unwearied,  secret  stilly 
As  in  some  solitnde  the  summer  rill 
Rtfteshfls,  where  it  winds,  the  fitded  green. 
And  eheen  the  drooping  flowers,  unheard,  unseen. 

Sneli  was  thy  ehari^ ;  no  sudden  start, 
Aftar  long  sleep,  of  passion  in  the  heart, 
But  iteadfiisf  principle,  and,  in  its  kind, 
Of  dote  relation  to  th'  Eternal  mind, 
Tneed  easily  to  its  true  source  above, 
To  Him,  whose  works  bespeak  his  nature,  knve. 

Thy  bounties  all  were  Christian,  and  I  make 
This  seecnd  of  thee  for  the  GKMpel's  sake; 
Thai  the  incrednbus  themselves  may  see 
Hi  use  and  power  exemplified  in  thee. 


TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND, 

OM  Hit  IBBITXNO  IT  CAMBRIDGE  WET,  WHEN  KG 
EAIN  HAD  FALLEN  THERE, — 1793. 

Ir  Gideoa's  fleece,  which  diench'd  with  dew  he 

nmdmL 
While  moistiira  none  refiesh'd  the  herbs  around, 
Mi^  fltly  npnsent  the  Church,  endow'd 
With  heavnly  gifts,  to  Heathens  not  allow'd ; 
In  pledfB,  perh^M,  of  fovoun  finm  on  high, 
Thy  locks  wen  wet  when  others'  locks  were  diy. 
Haavcn  gnni  us  half  the  omen— may  we  see 
KdC  dmq^  fin  otlMni  ^  nuich  dew  on  thee  I 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  DR.  LLOYD. 

Our  good  old  friend  is  gone,  gone  to  his  rest, 
Whose  social  converse  was  itself  a  feast 
O  ye  of  riper  age,  who  recollect 
How  once  ye  loved,  and  eyed  him  with  respect, 
Both  in  the  fimmess  of  his  better  day. 
While  yet  he  ruled  you  vrith  a  fother's  sway. 
And  when  impaired  by  time  and  glad  to  rest, 
Yet  still  with  looks,  in  mild  complaisance  drest. 
He  took  his  annual  seat,  and  mingled  here 
His  sprightly  vein  with  yours— now  drop  a  tear. 
In  morals  blameless  as  in  manners  meek, 
He  knew  no  wish  that  he  might  blush  to  speak ; 
But,  happy  in  whatever  state  below, 
And  richer  than  the  rich  in  being  so, 
Obtain'd  the  hearts  of  all,  and  such  a  meed 
At  length  from  One,*  as  made  him  rich  indeed. 
Hence  then,  ye  titles,  hence,  not  wanted  here, 
Go,  garnish  merit  in  a  brighter  sphere. 
The  brows  of  those  whoso  more  exalted  lot 
He  could  congratulate,  but  envied  not 

Light  lie  the  turf,  good  Senior!  on  thy  breast, 
And  tranquil  as  thy  mind  was,  be  thy  rest ! 
Though,  living,  thou  hadst  more  desert  than  fidne. 
And  not  a  stone  now  chronicles  thy  name. 


ON  FOP, 

A  DOG  BELONGING  TO  LADY  THROCKMORTON. 
AUGUST,  1793. 

Though  once  a  puppy,  and  though  Fop  by ; 
Here  moulden  One  whose  bones  some  honoiv 

claim. 
No  sycophant,  although  of  spaniel  race, 
And  though  no  hoi\nd,  a  martyr  to  the 
Ye  squirrels,  rabbits,  leverets,  rejoice. 
Your  haunts  no  longer  echo  to  his  voice; 
This  record  of  hu  fete  exulting  view. 
He  died  worn  out  with  vain  pursuit  of  yoo. 


'Yes,'  the  indignant  shade  of  Fop  rq>li 
'And  worn  vrith  vain  pursuit  man  also  dies. 


*  He  WIS  usher  snd  under-mssler  of  WamnlnslBr  i 
flAy  year^  anl  i«UrBd  from  his  oocopackm  iHMtt  hs  was  1 
SBTsniy,  with  a  hnnrtrmw  pension  from  the  Ui^ 
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TO  HIS  FRIENDS. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  T^empU,  Aug,  9,  1763. 

Ml  DEAR  COUtllf, 

Hayiko  promised  to  ^rite  to  you,  I  make  haste 
to  be  as  good  as  my  word.  I  have  a  pleasure  in 
writing  to  you  at  any  time,  but  especially  at  the 
pieaent,  when  my  days  are  spent  in  reading  the 
Journals,  and  my  nights  in  dreaming  of  them;* 
an  employment  not  very  agreeable  to  a  head  that 
has  long  been  habituated  to  the  luxury  of  choosing 
its  subject,  and  has  been  as  little  employed  upon 
business  as  if  it  had  grown  upon  the  shoulders  of 
a  much  wealthier  gentleman.  But  the  numskull 
pays  for  it  now,  and  will  not  presently  forget  the 
discipline  it  has  undergone  lately.  If  I  succeed 
in  this  doubtful  piece  of  promotion,  I  shall  have  at 
least  this  satisfaction  to  reflect  upon,  that  the 
volumes  I  write  will  be  treasured  up  with  the  ut- 
most care  fat  ages,  and  will  last  as  long  as  the 
English  constitution:  a  duraticm  which  ought  to 
satisfy  the  vanity  of  any  author  who  has  a  spark 
of  love  for  his  country.  Of  my  good  ooosin!  if  I 
was  to  open  my  heart  to  you,  I  could  show  you 
strange  sights;  nothing,  I  flatter  mysdf,  that  would 
shock  you,  but  a  great  deal  that  would  make  you 
wonder.  I  am  of  a  very  smgular  temper,  and  very 
unlike  all  the  men  that  I  have  ever  conversed  with. 
Certainly  I  am  not  an  absolute  fool;  but  I  have 
more  weakneHet  than  the  greatest  of  an  the  ibob 
1  can  xeeoUeet  at  present.  In  short,  if  I  was  as 
fit  ibr  the  next  world  as  I  am  unfit  for  this,  and 
God  forbid  I  should  speak  it  in  vanity,  I  would 
not  change  conditions  with  any  saint  in  Christen- 
aom. 

My  destination  is  setUed  at  last,  and  I  have  ob- 
tained a  furlough.    Margate  u  the  word,  and 


'The  writer  had  been  rBoeolhr  KnoiBCedCtak  flfths  Joor* 


what  do  you  think  vrill  ensue,  coodnl  I 
what  you  expect,  but  ever  since  I  was  bom  I  havf 
been  good  at  disappointing  the  most  natural  ex- 
pectations. Many  years  ago,  counn,  there  was  a 
possibility  I  might  prove  a  very  difierent  tfaiof 
fhm  what  I  am  at  present  My  character  is  now 
fixed,  and  riveted  fast  upon  me;  and,  between 
friends,  is  not  a  very  splenidid  one,  or  like^  to  bt 
guilty  of  much  fascination. 

Adieu,  my  dear  cousin !  So  much  as  I  kyveyou, 
I  wonder  how  tho  deuce  it  has  happened  I  was 
never  in  love  with  you.  Tiiank  heaven  that  I 
never  was,  for  at  this  time  I  have  had  a  jil«si»iB 
in  writing  to  you  which  in  that  ease  I  should  ham 
forfeited.  Let  me  hear  firom  you,  or  I  shall 
but  half  the  reward  that  m  due  to  nay  ndhle  B 
Icrence. 

Yours  ever,  and  evermore,        W.  C. 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  Esq. 

DEAR  JOE,  Huntingdon^  June  34, 1765. 

The  only  recompense  I  can  make  you  Ibr  joor 
kind  attention  to  my  afifairs  during  my  rBnesB,  is 
to  tell  you,  that  by  the  mercy  of  GM I  am  TCstaied 
to  perfect  health  both  of  mind  and  body.  TUi  I 
believe  will  give  yoo  pleasure,  and  I  would  glad^ 
do  any  thing  fimn  wludi  yon  oonld  reoehrs  ft 

I  left  St  AIban*s  on  the  seventeenth,  anl  «>- 
rived  that  day  at  Cambridge,  spent  some  tfane  tksn 
with  my  brother,  and  came  hither  on  the  IwtiUty- 
second.  Ihave  akxlgingthat  putsmeoontiiittallf 
in  mind  of  our  summer  excursions;  we  have  had 
many  worse,  and  except  the  siie  of  it  (which  how- 
ever if  suffident  fiv  a  single  man)  but  lew  beltar. 
I  am  not  quite  alooe,  having  brought  a  asrviiit 
with  me  from  St  AIban*s,  who  is  the  ^tgj  aam 
of  fiddity  and  affection  fiir  hb  maitar.  And 
idieieas  the  TaAUtk  Spy  sayi^  he  kept  no  M^ 
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^uit,  becROM  he  would  not  hare  an  cnemj  in  hk 
houM,  I  hired  mine,  becaoie  I  would  have  a  friend. 
Men  do  not  usually  bectow  these  cnoomiums  on 
their  lackeys,  nor  do  they  usually  deserve  them; 
but  I  have  had  experience  of  mine,  both  in  sick- 
Bess  and  in  heahh,  and  never  saw  his  fellow. 

The  river  Ouse,  I  forget  how  they  spell  it,  is 
the  most  agreeable  circumstance  in  this  part  of  the 
world;  at  this  town  it  Is  I  believe  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  Windsor;  nor  does  the  silver  Thames 
better  deserve  that  epithet,  nor  has  it  more  flowers 
upon  its  banks,  these  being  attributes  which  in 
strict  truth  belong  to  neither.  Fluellin  wouki  say, 
Chey  are  as  like  as  my  fingers  to  my  fingers,  and 
there  is  salmon  in  both.  It  is  a  noble  stream  to 
bathe  in,  and  I  shall  make  that  use  of  it  three 
times  a  wedc,  having  introduced  myself  to  it  for 
the  fif«t  time  this  morning. 

I  beg  yoQ  will  remember  me  to  all  my  friends, 
which  is  a  task  will  cost  you  no  great  pains  to 
eoBBeiite— particularly  remember  me  to  those  of 
your  own  house,  and  believe  mo 

Your  very  affectionate,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Huntingdon,  July  1,  1765. 

MT  DEAR  LADY  HESKETH, 

BiircE  the  visit  you  were  so  kind  as  to  pay  mc 
in  the  Temple  (the  only  time  I  ever  saw  you  with- 
out pieasore,)  what  have  I  not  sufTcred!  And 
■nee  it  has  pleased  God  to  restore  me  to  the  use 
af  mj  xeason,  what  have  I  not  enjoyed!  You 
know,  by  experience,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  feel  the 
fint  ^iproaches  of  health  after  a  fever;  but,  Oh 
the  fem  of  the  brain!  To  foci  the  quenching  of 
that  fire  is  indeed  a  blessing  which  I  think  it  im- 
possible to  recdve  without  the  most  consummate 
gratitude.  Terrible  as  tins  chastisement  is,  I  ac- 
knowledge in  it  the  hand  of  an  infinite  justice; 
nor  is  it  at  all  more  difficult  for  me  to  perceive  in 
it  Um  hand  of  an  infinite  mercy  likewiK:  when 
I  consider  the  effect  it  has  had  upon  me,  I  am  ex- 
eeedSn^  thankful  for  it,  and,  vrithout  hypocrisy, 
it  the  greatest  blessing,  next  to  life  itself,  I 
oeived  ttam  the  divine  bounty.  I  pray  OtoA 
Aat  I  may  «ver  retun  this  sense  of  it,  and  then  I 
■m  sura  I  shall  continue  to  be,  as  I  am  at  present, 
leally  happy. 

I  write  tiins  to  you  that  yon  may  not  think  me 
a  Mom  and  wretched  creature ;  which  you  nught ' 
be  apt  to  do  eonridering  my  very  distant  removal ' 
fton  eiery  fiiend  I  have  in  the  worid — a  cireum-i 
rtnee  wliidi,  before  this  event  befiil  me,  would  un- ; 
dcmbledly  have  made  me  so;  but  my  affliction  has 
tanglit  me  a  road  to  happiness  which  without  it  I ' 
riiQidd  never  have  fimnd;  and  I  know,  and  have 
operienoe  of  il  every  day,  that  the  mercy  of  God, ' 
to  Um  who  believes  hioeelf  the  object  of  it,  is 


more  than  sufikient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
every  otner  blessing. 

You  may  now  inform  all  those  whom  you  think 
really  interested  in  my  welfioe,  that  they  have  do 
need  to  be  apprehensive  on  the  score  of  my  haj^ 
piness  at  present  And  you  yourself  will  believe 
that  my  happiness  is  no  dream,  because  I  have 
told  you  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  built.  What 
I  have  written  would  appear  like  enthusiasm  to 
many,  for  we  are  apt  to  give  that  name  to  every 
warm  afiTection  of  the  mind  in  othera  which  we 
have  not  experienced  in  ourselves;  but  to  you, 
who  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  a  tem^ 
per  inclined  to  gratitude,  it  will  not  appear  so. 

I  beg  you  will  give  my  bve  to  Sir  Thomaa, 
and  believe  that  I  am  obliged  to  you  both  for  u> 
quiring  after  me  at  St.  Alban's. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Huntingdon^  July  4,  1765. 

Being  just  emerged  from  the  Ousc,  I  sit  down 
to  thank  you,  my  dear  cousin,  for  your  friendly 
and  comfortable  letter.  What  could  you  think  of 
my  unaccountable  behaviour  to  you  in  that  virit  I 
mentioned  in  my  lastl  I  remember  I  neither  spoke 
to  you,  nor  looked  at  you.  The  solution  of  the 
mystery  indeed  followed  soon  after,  but  at  the 
time  it  must  have  been  inexplicable.  The  uproar 
within  was  even  then  begun,  and  my  silence  vras 
only  the  sulkiness  of  a  thunderstorm  before  It 
opens.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  the  only  instance 
in  which  I  knew  not  how  to  value  your  company 
was,  when  I  was  not  in  my  senses.  It  vras  the 
first  of  the  kind,  and  I  trust  m  Grod  it  will  be  the 
last. 

Plow  naturally  does  afHiction  make  us  Chiw- 
tions  I  and  how  impossible  Lb  it  when  all  human 
help  is  vain  and  the  whole  earth  too  poor  and  tri- 
fling to  furnish  us  with  one  moment's  peace,  how 
impossible  is  it  then  to  avoid  looking  at  the  gospel  1 
It  gives  me  some  concern,  though  at  the  same  time  It 
increases  my  gratitude,  to  reflect  that  a  convert  made 
in  Bedlam  is  mora  likely  to  be  a  stumbling  block 
to  others,  than  to  advance  their  faith.  But  if  it 
has  that  effect  upon  any,  it  is  owing  to  their  rea- 
soning amiss,  and  dravring  their  conclusions  finom 
false  premises.  He  who  can  ascribe  an  amend- 
ment of  life  and  manners,  and  a  reformation  of  the 
heart  itself,  to  madness,  is  guilty  of  an  absurdity 
that  in  any  other  case  would  fosten  the  imputation 
of  madness  upon  himself;  for  by  so  doing  he  ao- 
cribes  a  reasonable  effect  to  an  unreasonable  cause, 
and  a  positive  effect  to  a  negative.  But  when 
Christianity  only  is  to  be  sacr^oed,  he  tliat  stabs 
deepest  is  dways  the  wisest  man.  Yor,  n^y  dear 
cousin,  yourself  will  be  apt  to  think  3  ^any  the 
matter  too  far,  and  that  in  the  present  warmth  ot 
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my  heart  I  make  too  ample  a  conceaaion  in  faying 
that  I  am  onlj/  now  a  convert  Yon  think  I  al- 
ways helicvcd,  and  I  thought  so  too ;  hut  you  were 
deceived,  and  ao  was  I.  I  called  myerif  indeed  a 
Chxifltian,  hut  He  who  knowi  my  heart  knows 
that  I  never  did  a  right  thing,  nor  abstained  finom 
a  wrong  one,  because  I  was  so.  But  if  I  did  ei- 
ther, it  was  under  the  influence  of  some  other  mo- 
tive. And  it  is  such  seeming  Christians,  such 
pretending  believers,  that  do  most  nuschief  to  the 
cause,  and  furnish  the  strongest  arguments  to  sup- 
port Uio  infidelity  of  their  enemies :  unless  profes- 
sifm  and  conduct  go  together,  the  man's  life  is  a 
lie,  and  the  validity  of  what  he  professes  itself  is 
called  in  question.  The  difference  between  a 
Christian  and  an  Unbeliever  would  he  so  striking, 
if  the  treacherous  allies  of  the  church  would  go 
over  at  once  to  the  other  side,  that  I  am  satisfied 
religion  would  be  no  loser  by  the  bargain. 

I  rei^Lon  it  one  instance  of  the  providence  that 
has  attended  me  throughout  this  whole  event,  that 
instead  of  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  London  physicians,  who  were  so  much  nearer 
that  I  wondier  I  was  not,  I  was  carried  to  Doctor 
Cotton.  I  was  not  only  treated  by  him  with  the 
greatest  tenderness  while  I  was  iU,  and  attended 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  but  when  my  reason 
was  restored  to  me,  and  I  had  so  much  need  of  a 
religious  firiend  to  converse  with,  to  whom  I  could 
open  my  mind  upon  the  subject  without  reserve,  I 
ooold  hardly  have  feufid  a  fitter  person  for  the 
purpose.  My  eagerness  and  anxiety  to  settle  my 
<^iinions  upon  that  long  neglected  point  made  it 
necessary  that,  while  my  mind  was  yet  weak,  and 
my  sfarits  uncertain,  I  should  have  some  assist- 
ance. The  doctor  was  as  ready  to  administer 
relief  to  mo  in  this  article  likewise,  and  as  well 
qualified  to  doit,  as  in  that  which  was  more  imme- 
diately his  province.  How  many  physidana  would 
have  thought  this  an  irregular  appetite,  and  a 
symptom  of  remaining  madness!  But  if  it  were 
80,  my  friend  was  as  mad  as  myself,  and  it  is  well 
for  me  that  he  was  so. 

My  dear  cousin,  you  know  not  half  the  deliver- 
ances  I  have  received ;  my  brother  is  the  only  one 
in  the  femily  who  does.  My  recovery  is  indeed  a 
signal  one,  but  a  greater  if  possible  went  before  it. 
My  future  life  must  expresa  my  thankfulneaa,  for 
by  words  I  can  not  do  it. 

I  pray  Grod  to  bless  you  and  my  firiend  sir  Tho- 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Huntingdon,  July  5, 1766. 

MT  DEAB  LADT  H£8KETH, 

My  pen  runs  so  fest  you  will  begin  to  wish  you 
had  not  put  it  in  motion,  but  yon  must  consider 


we  have  not  met  even  by  letter  almost  these  two 
years,  which  vrill  account  in  some  measure  6r 
my  pestering  you  in  this  manner ;  besides,  my  Isil 
was  no  answer  to  youn,  and  therefore  I  ^^Tfiiifr 
myself  as  still  in  your  debt  To  say  truth,  I  hafv 
this  long  time  promised  myself  a  conespondeoet 
with  you  as  one  of  my  principal  pleasures. 

I  should  have  written  to  you  firom  St.  Albaa^ 
long  since,  but  was  willing  to  perform  quarantiiit 
first,  both  for  my  own  sake  and  because  I  thought 
my  letters  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  you  firam 
any  other  quarter.  You  will  perceive  I  aUowfd 
myself  a  very  sufiicient  time  for  the  purpose,  for  I 
date  my  recovery  from  the  twenty-fifth  of  last  July, 
having  been  ill  seven  months,  and  well  twelwi 
months.  It  was  on  that  day  my  brother  came  to 
see  me.  I  was  fiir  from  well  when  he  came  in; 
yet  though  he  only  staid  one  day  with  me.  Us 
company  served  to  put  to  flight  a  th^^^inj  ddhri* 
urns  and  delusions  which  I  sill  laboured  undar, 
and  the  next  morning  I  found  myself  a  new  cn»- 
ture.    But  to  the  present  purpose. 

As  fiir  as  I  am  acquainted  with  this  place,  I  liha 
it  extremely.  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  minister  of  the 
parish,  made  me  a  visit  the  day  before  yesterday. 
He  is  vexy  sensible,  a  good  preacher,  and  cooso- 
entious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  is  very 
well  known  to  Doctor  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol 
the  author  of  the  trcatiac  on  the  Prophecies,  ont 
of  our  best  bishops,  and  who  has  written  the 
most  demonstrative  proof  of  the  truth  of  Chiii^ 
tianity,  in  my  mind,  that  ever  was  published. 

There  is  a  village  called  Hertford,  about  a  nils 
and  a  half  from  hence.  The  church  there  is  vciy 
prettily  situated  upon  a  rising  ground,  so  ckise  to 
the  river  that  it  washes  the  wall  of  the  churchyaid. 
I  found  an  epitaph  there,  the  other  morning,  thi 
two  first  lines  of  which  being  better  than  any  tfafay 
else  I  saw  there  I  made  shift  to  remember.  It 
is  by  a  widow  on  her  husband. 

''Thoa  wast  too  good  to  live  on  eaith  whh  m^ 
And!  not  good  enough  to  die  with  thao." 

The  distance  of  this  place  finm  Ctanhadg^  k 
the  worst  circumstance  bekmging  to  it  My  faRH 
ther  and  I  are  fifteen  miles  asunder,  whkh, 
sidering  that  I  came  hither  for  the  sake  of 
near  him,  is  rather  too  much.  I  wish  that 
man  was  better  known  in  the  fiunily.  Ho  has  m 
many  good  qualities  as  his  nearest  kindnd  oooU 
wish  to  find  in  him. 

As  Mr.  Gluin  veiy  roundly  iiipusKjd  Uamlf 
up(m  some  such  oocaaion,  '  here  is  very  pl^ii**!^ 
accommodatbn,  and  great  hiqppineaa  of  praviaoiL' 
So  that  if  I  starve,  it  must  be  through  ftiyalft^ 
neaa,  rather  than  acaroity. 

Fare  thee  well,  my  good  and  dear  oofiMin. 

E^cr  jom^  W«  GL 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DEAR  COUSIN,  July  12, 1776. 

Yon  are  veiy  good  to  mo,  and  if  yoo  will  only 
continue  to  write  at  such  intervals  as  you  find  oon- 
fenient,  I  shall  receive  all  that  pleasure  which  I 
proposed  to  myself  from  our  correspondence.  I 
dene  no  more  than  that  you  would  never  drop 
Be  fcr  any  great  length  of  time  together,  for  I  shall 
then  think  yon  only  write  because  aoiuething  hap- 
pened to  pat  you  in  mind  of  me,  or  for  some  other 
reason  equally  mortifying.  I  am  nut  however  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  you  should  perform  tliis 
act  of  friendship  so  frequently  as  myself,  for  you 
lire  in  a  world  swarming  with  engagements,  and 
niy  honn  are  almost  all  my  own.  You  must  evciy 
day  be  employed  in  doing  what  is  expected  from 
yoa  by  a  thousand  otliers,  and  I  liave  nothing  to 
do  bat  what  is  most  agreeable  to  myself. 

Our  mmtiming  Newton's  treatise  on  tlie  Pro- 
phecieg  brings  to  my  mind  an  anecdote  of  Jyt. 
Young,  who,  you  know,  died  lately  at  Welwyn. 
Dr.  Cotton,  who  was  intimate  with  him,  paid  him 
a  VMt  about  a  fintnight  before  he  was  seized  with 
Ui  last  illness.  The  old  man  was  then  in  perfect 
health;  the  antiquity  of  his  person,  the  gravity  of 
Otteranoe,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  ho  dis- 
eouwd  about  religion,  gave  him,  in  the  doctor's 
qrv,  the  appearance  of  a  prophet.  They  had  been 
delivering  their  sentiments  upon  this  book  of  New- 
ton, when  Young  closed  the  conference  thus : — 
'My  fiiend,  there  are  two  considerations  upon 
which  my  fiuth  in  Christ  is  built  upon  a  rock :  the 
60  of  man,  the  redemption  of  man,  ami  the  resur- 
nctkm  of  man,  the  three  cardinal  articles  of  our 
religion,  are  mch  as  human  ingenuity  could  never 
iiBve  invented,  therefore  they  must  lie  divine. — 
Tba  other  argument  is  this — If  tlio  Prophecies 
iiBve  been  fulfilled  (of  which  there  is  abundant 
demoDBtTition)  the  scripture  must  be  the  word  of 
Qod;  and  if  the  scripture  is  the  word  of  God, 
dirierianity  must  be  true.' 

treatise  on  the  prophecies  serves  a  double 
;  it  not  only  proves  the  truth  of  religion, 
in  a  *»■**"—'  that  never  has  been  nor  ever  can  be 
flontnreerted,  bat  it  proves  likewise,  tliat  the  Ro- 
man  cathoBe  is  the  apostate  and  anticliristian 
i?lnirr^,  ao  fieqnently  foretold  both  in  the  old  and 
mm  testaments.  Indeed,  so  fatally  connected  is 
the  nAitation  of  popery  with  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity, when  the  latter  u  evinced  by  the  completion 
of  the  pfophedes,  that  in  proportion  as  light  is 
tlmiim  upon  the  one,  the  deformities  and  crron 
of  the  other  are  more  plainly  exhibited.  But  I 
leave  you  to  the  book  itself;  there  are  parts  of  it 
which  may  poaobly  afibrd  you  less  entertainment 
than  tiie  vest,  becaose  you  ha^-e  never  been  a 
Mhooi-lioj;  bat  in  the  main  it  is  so  interesting, 
13 


and  you  are  so  fond  of  that  which  u  so,  that  I  am 
sure  you  will  like  it. 

My  dear  cousin,  how  happy  am  I  in  having  a 
friend  to  whom  I  can  open  my  lieart  upon  t^ae 
subjects !  I  have  many  intimates  in  the  world, 
and  have  hod  many  more  than  I  shall  have  here- 
after, to  whom  a  long  letter  on  these  most  impor- 
tant articles  would  appear  tiresome,  at  Icist,  if  not 
impertincut.  But  I  am  not  afraid  of  meeting  with 
that  reception  from  3'ou,  who  have  never  yet  made 
it  your  interest  that  there  should  be  no  truth  in  the 
word  of  God.  Alay  tins  everlasting  truth  be  your 
comfort  wliilc  you  live,  aiul  attend  you  mtli  poaoo 
and  joy  in  your  last  moments!  I  love  you  too 
well  nut  to  make  tliis  a  part  of  my  prayers,  and 
when  I  remember  my  friendts  on  these  occasions, 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  you  can  be  forgotten. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 

P.  S.  Cambridge. — I  a<ld  this  postfirript  at  my 
brother's  rooms.  He  desires  to  Ik*  afItx:tionately 
rememlwred  to  you,  and  if  you  are  in  town  about 
a  fortnicrlit  hence,  when  he  proposes  to  be  there 
liimsclf,  will  take  a  breakfast  with  you. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Huntingdon,  August  1,  1765ii 

MY  DEAR  COUSIN, 

If  1  was  to  measure  your  obligation  to  write  by 
my  own  desire  to  hear  from  you,  1  should  call  you 
an  idle  corrcs{x>ndent  if  a  post  went  by  without 
bringing  me  a  letter,  but  I  am  not  so  unreasona- 
ble ;  on  the  contrary,  1  think  myself  very  happy  in 
hcarintr  from  you  U{K>n  your  own  terms,  as  you  find 
most  con\'enicnt.  Your  short  lustory  of  my  fiunify 
is  a  very  accq)tablo  part  of  your  letter ;  if  they 
really  interest  themselves  in  my  welfare,  it  is  a 
mark  of  their  great  charity  for  one  who  has  been 
a  disappointment  ami  a  vexation  to  them  ever 
since  he  has  been  of  consequence  to  be  either.  M^ 
friend,  the  major's  beliaviour  to  me,  after  aD  ho 
suffered  by  my  abandoning  his  interest  and  my 
own  in  so  miserable  a  manner,  is  a  noUe  instance 
of  generosity,  and  true  greatness  of  mind;  and  in- 
deed I  know  no  man  in  wliom  those  qualities  are 
more  conspicuous ;  one  need  only  furnish  him  with 
an  opportunity  to  display  them,  and  they  are  al- 
ways ready  to  show  themselves  in  his  words  and 
actions,  and  even  in  his  countenance  at  a  moment'a 
warning.  I  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful— I 
have  lost  none  of  my  acquaintance  but  those  whom 
I  determined  not  to  keep.  I  am  sorry  this  class  is 
so  numerous.  What  would  I  not  give,  that  eveiy 
friend  I  have  in  the  world  wero  not  almost  hoi 
altogether  christians !  My  dear  cousin,  I  am  half 
afraid  to  talk  ufi  this  stylo,  lest  I  shoukl  seem  to 
indulge  a  censorious  humour,  instead  of  hoping,  as 
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I  ought,  the  host  for  all  men.  But  what  can  be 
said  against  ocular  proof?  and  what  is  hope  when 
it  is  built  upon  preuumpUon  1  To  use  the  most 
holy  name  in  the  universe  for  no  purpose,  or  a  bad 
one,  contrary  to  his  own  express  commandment: 
to  paM  the  (lay,  and  the  succccMlin^  days,  weeks, 
and  months,  and  years,  without  one  act  of  private 
devotion,  one  confession  of  our  sins,  or  one  thanks- 
giving for  the  numberless  blessings  we  enjoy;  to 
hear  the  word  of  God  in  public  with  a  distracted 
attention,  or  with  none  at  all ;  to  absent  ourselves 
voluntarily  from  the  blessed  communion,  and  to 
live  in  the  total  neglect  of  it,  though  our  Saviour 
has  charged  it  upon  us  with  an  express  injunction, 
are  the  common  and  ordinary  liberties  which  the 
generality  of  professors  allow  themselves:  and 
what  is  this  but  to  live  without  God  in  the  world ! 
Alany  causes  may  bo  assigned  for  this  antichris- 
tian  spirit,  so  prevalent  among  Christians ;  but  one 
of  the  principal  I  take  to  be  their  utter  forgetful- 
ncss  that  they  have  the  word  of  God  in  their  pos- 
session. 

My  friend  sir  William  Russell  was  (Ustantly 
related  to  a  very  accomplished  man,  who,  though 
he  never  believed  the  gospel,  admired  the  scrip- 
tures as  the  sublimest  compositions  in  the  world, 
and  read  them  oflen.  I  have  been  intimate  myself 
with  a  man  of  fine  taste,  who  has  confessed  to  me 
that,  though  he  could  not  subscribe  to  the  truth 
of  Christianity  itself,  yet  he  never  could  read  St. 
Luke^s  account  of  our  Saviour's  appearance  to  the 
two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus,  without  being 
wonderfully  affected  by  it ;  and  he  thought  that 
if  the  stamp  of  divinity  was  any  where  to  be  found 
in  scripture,  it  was  strongly  marked  and  visibly 
impressed  U(H)n  that  passage.  If  these  men,  whose 
hearts  were  chilled  with  tlie  darkness  of  infidelity, 
could  find  such  charms  in  the  mere  style  of  the 
scripture,  what  must  they  find  there,  whoso  eye 
penetrates  deeper  than  the  letter,  and  who  firmly 
believe  themselves  interested  in  all  the  invaluable 
imvileges  of  the  gospel  1  '  He  that  believeth  on 
ine  is  passed  from  death  unto  life,'  though  it  be  as 
plain  a  sentence  as  words  can  form,  has  more 
beauties  in  it  for  such  a  person  than  all  the  labours 
antiquity  can  boast  of.  If  my  poor  man  of  taste, 
whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  had  searched  a  little 
further,  he  might  have  found  other  parts  of  the 
mcred  lustory  as  strongly  marked  with  the  chtr 
neteiB  of  divinity  as  that  he  mentioned.  The 
Hpiiable  of  the  prodigal  son,  the  most  beautiful  fic- 
tion that  ever  was  invented ;  our  Saviour's  speech 
Co  his  discif^es,  with  which  he  closes  his  earthly 
ministration,  full  of  the  sublimest  dignity  and  ten- 
dcrest  aflection,  surpass  every  thing  that  I  ever 
read,  and,  like  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  dic- 
tated, fly  directly  to  the  heart.  If  the  ■criptore 
did  not  disdain  all  affectation  of  ornament,  one 
chomd  call  these,  and  such  as  these,  the  omtinea- 


tal  parts  of  it ;  but  the  matter  of  it  is  that  upon 
which  it  principally  stakes  its  credit  with  us,  and 
the  style,  however.excellcnt  and  peculiar  to  itself 
is  only  one  of  those  many  external  evidences  bj 
which  it  recommends  itself  to  our  belief 

I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  book 
you  mention  -,  you  could  not  have  sent  me  any 
thing  that  would  have  been  more  welcome,  unka 
you  had  sent  me  your  own  meditations  instead  ot 
them. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Huntingdon^  August  17,  1766. 
You  told  mr,  my  dear  cousin,  that  I  need  not 
fear  writing  too  often,  and  you  perceive  I  take  yoa 
at  your  word.  At  present,  however,  I  shall  do 
Uttle  more  than  thank  you  for  the  Meditations^ 
which  I  admire  exceedingly:  the  author  of  them 
manifestly  loved  the  truth  with  an  undissembled 
affection,  had  made  a  great  progress  in  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  experienced  all  the  happiness  that 
naturally  results  from  that  noblest  of  attainments. 
There  is  one  circumstance,  which  he  gives  us  fire* 
qucnt  occasiim  to  observe  in  him,  which  I  believt 
viill  ever  be  found  in  the  philosophy  of  every  tnis 
Christian.  I  mean  the  eminent  rank  which  he 
assigns  to  faith  among  the  \'irtues,  as  the  source 
and  parent  of  them  all.  There  is  nothing  moic 
infallibly  true  than  this,  and  doubtless  it  is  with  a 
view  to  the  purifying  and  sanctifying  nature  of  a 
true  faith,  that  our  Saviour  says,  '  He  that  be- 
lieveth in  me  hath  cvcrlastiiig  life,'  with  many 
other  expressions  to  the  same  purpose.  ConA- 
dered  in  this  light,  no  wonder  it  has  the  power  of 
salvation  ascribed  to  it !  Considered  in  any  other, 
we  must  suppose  it  to  operate  like  an  oriental  talis- 
man, if  it  obtains  for  us  the  least  advantage,  which 
is  an  afiront  to  him  who  insists  upon  our  having 
it,  and  will  on  no  other  terms  admit  us  to  his  fa- 
vour. I  mention  this  distinguishing  article  in  his 
Reflections  the  rather,  because  it  serves  for  a  solid 
foundation  to  tlie  distinction  I  made,  in  my  last, 
between  the  specious  professor  and  the  true  be- 
liever, between  him  whoso  faith  is  his  Sunday- 
suit  and  him  who  never  puts  it  ofif  at  all — a  dis- 
tinction I  am  a  Uttle  fearful  sometimes  of  making, 
because  it  is  a  heavy  stroke  upon  the  practice  of 
more  than  half  tlie  Christians  in  the  worid. 

My  dear  cousin,  I  UAd  you  I  road  the  book  with 
great  pleasure,  which  may  bo  accounted  for  finom 
its  own  merit,  but  perhaps  it  pleased  me  the  more 
because  you  had  travelled  the  same  road  before 
me.  You  know  there  b  such  a  pleasure  as  this, 
which  would  want  great  explanation  to  some  folks, 
being  perhaps  a  mystery  to  those  whose  hearts  are 
a  mere  muscle,  and  serve  only  fi>r  the  purpoMV  of 
an  even  ciiculatioo.  W  C. 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Sept.  4,  17G5. 
TnoaoH  I  have  some  very  agreeable  acquaintance 
«t  Huntingdon,  my  dear  cousin,  none  of  their 
Tints  are  so  agreeable  as  the  arrival  of  your  letters. 
I  thank  you  for  that  which  I  have  just  received 
from  Droxford;  and  particularly  for  that  part  of  it 
where  you  give  nic  an  unlimited  Uberty  upon  the 
subject  I  have  already  so  often  written  upon. 
Whatever  interests  us  deeply  as  naturally  flows 
into  the  pen  as  it  does  from  the  li()8,  when  every 
restraint  is  taken  away,  and  wc  meet  with  a  friend 
indulgent  enough  to  attend  to  us.  How  many,  in 
all  that  variety  of  characters  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted, could  I  find  after  the  strictest  search,  to 
whom  I  could  write  as  I  do  to  you?  I  hope  the 
number  will  increase.    I  am  sure  it  can  not  easily 

be  diminished.    Poor 1  I  have  heard  the 

whole  of  his  history,  and  can  only  lament  what  I 
am  sure  I  can  make  no  a])o1ogy  for.  Two  of  my 
firiends  have  been  cut  off  during  my  illne^HA,  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  life  as  it  is  frightful  to  reflect  upon; 
and  here  am  I,  in  better  health  and  spirits  than  I 
can  ahnost  remember  to  have  enjoyed  before,  after 
having  spent  montlis  in  the  apprehension  of  instant 
death.  How  mysterious  are  tlie  ways  of  Provi- 
dence! Why  did  I  receive  grace  and  mercy  1  Why 
was  I  preserved,  afHicted  for  my  good,  received,  as 
I  trust,  into  favour,  and  blessed  with  the  gn>atest 
bapjuness  I  can  ever  know  or  ho])e  for  in  tliis  life, 
whUe  these  were  overtaken  by  the  great  arrest, 
unawakened,  unrepcnting,  and  every  way  unpre- 
pared for  iti  His  infinite  wisdom,  to  whose  in- 
finite mercy  I  owe  it  all,  can  solve  these  questions, 
and  none  beside  him.  If  a  free-thinker,  as  many 
a^oan  mlsralls  himself,  could  be  brought  to  give  a 
serious  answer  to  them,  he  would  certainly  say — 
'  Without  doubt,  sir,  you  was  in  great  danger,  you 
had  a  narrow  escape,  a  most  fortunate  one  indeed.' 
How  excessively  foolish,  as  well  as  shocking!  As 
if  life  depended  upon  luck,  and  all  tliat  wc  are  or 
can  be,  all  that  wc  have  or  hope  for,  could  posubly 
be  referred  to  accident.  Yet  to  this  freedom  of 
thought  it  is  owing  that  he,  who,  as  our  Saviour 
tells  us,  IS  thoroughly  apprized  of  the  death  of  the 
«n*n*«*«*^  of  his  creatures,  is  supposed  to  leave  those, 
whom  he  has  made  in  his  own  image  to  the  mercy 
of  chance;  and  to  this,  therefore,  it  is  likewise  ow- 
ing that  the  correction  which  our  heavenly  Father 
bestows  upon  us,  that  we  may  bo  fitted  to  receive 
hu  blessing,  is  so  often  disappointed  of  its  bencvo- 
knl  intention,  and  that  men  despise  the  chastening 
of  the  Almighty.  Fevers  and  all  diseases  axe  ac- 
i;  and  long  life,  recovery  at  least  from  sick- 
is  the  gift  of  the  physician.  No  man  can  be 
a  greater  friend  to  the  use  of  means  upon  these 
I  than  myself,  for  it  were  presumption  and 
to  n^^set  them.    God  has  endued 


them  with  salutary  properties  on  purpose  that  we 
might  avail  ourselves  of  them,  otherwise  that  part 
of  his  creation  were  in  vain.  But  to  impute  our 
recovery  to  the  medicine,  and  to  cany  our  views  no 
further,  is  to  rob  God  of  his  honour;  and  is  saying 
in  effect  he  has  parted  with  the  keys  of  life  and 
death,  and,  by  giving  to  a  drug  the  power  to  heal 
us,  has  placed  our  lives  out  of  Iiis  own  reach.  He 
that  thinks  thus  may  as  well  fall  upon  his  knees 
at  once,  and  return  thanks  to  the  medicine  that 
cured  him,  for  it  was  certainly  more  inunediately 
instrumental  in  his  recovery  than  either  the  apo- 
thecary or  the  doctor.  My  dear  cousin,  a  firm  per- 
suasion of  the  su()erintcndencc  of  Providence  over 
all  our  concerns  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  hap- 
piness. Witliout  it  wc  can  not  be  said  to  beliovo 
in  the  scripture,  or  practise  any  thing  Uke  resigna- 
tion to  his  will.  If  I  am  convinced  that  no  afflic- 
tion can  befal  mo  without  the  permission  of  God, 
I  am  cominced  likewise  that  he  sees  and  knows 
tliat  I  am  afflicted ;  believing  this,  I  must  in  the 
same  degree  lielieve  that,  if  I  pray  to  him  for  de- 
liverance, he  hears  mc;  I  must  needs  know  like- 
wise with  equal  assurance  that,  if  he  hears,  he  will 
also  deliver  me,  if  that  will  u[ion  the  whole  be  most 
conducive  to  my  happiness;  and  if  he  does  not  de- 
liver me,  I  may  be  well  assuretl  that  he  has  nonn 
but  the  motit  lienevolcnt  intention  in  declining  it. 
He  made  us,  not  because  we  could  add  to  his  liap* 
piness,  which  was  always  i)erfiK*t,  but  that  wo 
might  l>e  happy  ourselves;  and  will  he  not  in  all 
his  disi)ensations  towards  us,  even  in  the  minutest, 
consult  tliat  end  for  which  he  made  usi  To  sup- 
pose the  contrary,  is  (which  wc  arc  not  always 
aware  of)  affronting  CA'cry  one  of  his  attributes; 
and  at  the  same  time  tlie  certain  consequence  of 
dislM^lieviug  his  care  for  us  is,  that  we  renounce  ut- 
teriy  our  dependence  upon  him.  In  this  view  it 
will  appear  plainly  that  the  line  of  duty  is  not 
stretched  too  tight,  when  we  are  told  that  we  ought 
to  accept  every  thing  at  his  hands  as  a  blessing, 
and  to  be  thankful  even  wliilc  we  smart  under  the 
rod  of  iron  with  which  he  sometimes  rules  us. 
Without  this  persuasion,  every  blessing,  however 
we  may  think  ourselves  happy  in  it,  loses  its 
greatest  recommendation,  and  every  affliction  is  in- 
tolerable. Death  itself  must  be  welcome  to  him 
who  has  this  faith,  and  he  who  has  it  not  must  aim 
at  it,  if  he  is  not  a  madman.  You  can  not  thuik 
how  glad  I  am  to  hear  you  are  going  to  commence 
lady  and  mistress  of  Frecmantle.*  I  know  it  well, 
and  I  could  go  from  Southampton  blindfold.  You 
are  kind  to  invite  me  to  it,  and  I  shall  be  so  kind  to 
myself  as  to  accept  the  invitation,  though  I  should 
not  for  a  slight  consideration  be  prevailed  upon  to 
quit  my  beloved  retirement  at  Huntingdon. ' 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


IteosantHa  vtUsgs  Mar  BonihampKn 
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TO  LADY  BESKETH. 

HunHagden,  Sept.  14,  17^ 

T>i  longer  I  liw  here,  the  better  I  like  the 
plwe,  and  the  people  who  belong  to  it  I  bid 
npon  leij  good  tenm  with  no  Uet  than  five  fum- 
liai,  bcaidea  two  ot  three  odd  •cnunbling  Mow* 
Hke  mjwtf.  The  \at  acqasintance  I  nude  hne 
ii  with  the  race  of  (he  Unwina,  connsting  of  fiitber 
and  mother,  eon  and  dau^iter,  the  moot  comfiicta- 
bl^  locia]  fiitki  you  ever  knew.  The  nn  u  about 
twentj-one  yean  of  age,  one  of  the  most  Dnnv 
■crred  and  amiable  young  men  I  ever  convened 
wUh.  He  ia  not  yet  arrived  at  tha  time  of  life, 
irtien  aiufadon  reconunende  itaolf  to  ua  in  the  (bno 
(^wiadom,  and  pets  every  thing  but  our  own  deal 
■dw  at  an  immeaaunble  dirtance  from  our  «•- 
teem  and  confidence.  Consequently  he  b  kturxn 
almoiit  ta  soon  as  aeen,  and  having  nothing  in  hi) 
heart  that  milces  it  necenary  for  him  to  ke^  it 
baned  and  bolted,  opens  it  to  the  perusal  even  of  a 
•tnuiger.  The  father  is  a  clergyman,  and  the  aon 
ii  deaigned  for  orders.  The  deeign,  however,  u 
quite  his  own,  proceeding  merely  fmm  his  being 
aad  having  always  been  sincere  in  hi*  behef  and 
love  of  the  gospel.  Another  acquuntance  I  have 
latdy  made  ia  with  a  Mr,  Nichtdson,  a  Norlh- 
Golmtry  divine,  very  poor,  but  very  good,  and  very 
bappy.  He  reads  prayers  here  twice  a  day,  all  the 
jeai  round ;  and  travels  on  foot  to  MTve  two 
dinrebes  every  Sunday  through  the  year,  his  jour- 
Dey  out  and  home  again  being  sixteen  mile*.  I 
supped  with  him  last  night.  He  gave  roe  bread 
and  cheese,  and  a  black  jug  of  ale  of  his  own 
brewing,  and  donbtleas  brewed  by  his  own  hands. 

Anotherof  my  acquaintance  ie  Mr. ,  atbln, 

taD,  old  man,  and  as  good  as  he  is  thin.  He 
drinks  nothing  but  water,  and  eats  no  flesh;  partly 
(I  believe)  bom  a  religious  scruple  (for  he  is  veiy 
nl^ions],  and  partly  in  the  spirit  of  a  Taletu- 
dilMlian.  He  is  to  be  met  with  ereiy  morning 
af  his  life,  at  about  u  o'clock,  at  a  finintain  of  very , 
flne  water,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  which  is 
nekoned  extremely  like  the  Bristd  spring.  Being 
both  early  risers,  and  the  only  early  walkers  in  the 
|ilace,  we  soon  became  acquainted.  His  great 
pie^  can  be  equalled  by  nothing  but  his  great 
Mgnlarity,  fbr  he  is  the  most  perfect  time-piece  in 
tb»  world.    I  have  received  a  viut  likewise  ftom 

Ml. ■    He  is  very  much  a  gentleman,  weB- 

nad,  and  senable.  I  am  permaded,  in  abort,  that 
if  I  had  the  chcHce  of  all  EngUnd,  where  to  Gi  my 
sbude,  I  could  not  have  choaen  better  for  myself) 
sad  moat  likely  I  should  not  have  chosen  lo  well 

You  say,  you  hope  it  is  not  neecMaiy  lor  salvk- ' 
tioa,  to  nnde^  the  same  afflictions  that  I  have 
ttndergtne.  Nol  roydeareoann.  God  deals  with ' 
UacUldrasB  amsRlfiil  fetlur;  hedMa  not,  as 


he  liimtu'lfteUa  us,  afflict  willingly  the  sons  of  men. 
Doiit>llcs>  there  are  many,  who,  having  been  placed 
,  by  his  good  pnnidence  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
'  great  ei-il  and  tho  influence  of  bad  example,  have 
fturn  their  very  mfancy  been  partakers  of  the  gnise 
af  his  holy  spirit,  in  such  a  manner  as  never  to 
have  nll.iwed  themselves  in  any  grievous  oSenca 
agsin^  torn.  May  you  lore  him  more  and  man 
day  by  day;  as  every  day,  while  yna  think  upon 
him,  you  wilt  find  him  mora  worthy  of  yout  Ion: 
and  may  you  he  finally  accepted  with  him  br  Ins 
aojic,  whose  inlcrcesaion  for  ail  his  faithful  aerranta 
cm  nQl  but  prevail !  Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Baniingdon,  Oct.  10,  I16V 

1  Hiioi'LD  gnunble  at  your  long  silence,  if  I  did 
not  know  that  one  may  lore  ones  friends  very  well, 
though  one  ia  not  always  in  the  humour  bi  wiiU 
10  them.  Bcndrs,  I  have  the  satisfaction  irfheing 
pprfertly  sure  (hat  you  have  at  least  twenty  time* 
recoll«:i«l  the  debt  you  owe  me,  and  aai^en  le- 
solved  lo  pay  it:  and  periiaps  while  you  tonain 
mdebleil  to  me,  you  think  of  me  twice  as  often  as 
you  vroutd  do,  if  the  account  was  dear.  These 
nn'  the  rcflertions  with  which  I  comfort  myidt; 
undfr  thL*  affliction  of  not  hearing  frranyoQ;  my 
iL'mppr  rloes  not  incline  me  to  Jealoasy,  and  if  il 
iliil,  1  Fihciuld  setallr^htby  having  reoourse  lo  whal 
1  liBi-p  (ilfeady  received  fmn  you. 

1  thniili  God  for  your  fhendship,  and  for  ev«f) 

IViond  i  have ;  for  all  the  jdeaaing  circumstances 

of  my  >-iiUBtion  here,  for  my  health  of  body,  and 

lierfi-ct  serenity  of  mind.     To  recollect  tha  ps41, 

null  compare  it  with  the  present,  ii  all  I  have  need 

of  to  fill  me  with  gratitude :  and  to  he  grateAil  ii 

to  be  ha)ipy.    Not  that  1  think  myrelf  suSdenlly 

thFinkrul.oc  that  I  shall  ever  be  so  in  this  lib. 

he  ivarmest  heart  perhaps  only  feels  by  fita,  and 

often  Eli  inscnsble  as  the  coldest.     Thfa  at  leail 

frequently  the  case  with  mine,  andoftenei  than 

»houlii  be.    But  the  mercy  that  can  fingive  ini- 

litj  i\ill  neyer  be  scveie  to  mark  our  Eraittia ;  10 

at  mercy,  my  dear  cousin,  I  conunend  yoo,  with 

mest  niahe*  for  youi  welfere,  and  remain  yov 

er  alli^ctionale  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

minlingdim,  Oct.  18,  VKi. 
-t!i!  you  joy,  my  dear  couain,  of  biing  safely 
d  in  port  &om  the  storms  of  Boathampbn. 
my  own  part,  who  am  but  as  a  Tkamss 
y,  inawoildfidl  oftempeatand  ceaunotioii. 
w  BO  wdl  the  value  of  the  cnek  I  have  pot 
Into,  and  the  SBBgnta  it  afbria  taa,  tkat  I  hm 
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ihle  ■ympathy  witb  you  in  the  plcamire  you 
1  being  once  more  blown  to  l>Toxfon].  I 
enoogb  of  Miw  Morley  to  K>nd  her  my 
immtfl ;  to  which,  if  I  hod  never  si'rn  her, 
action  for  you  would  Hufiicicntly  entitle  her. 
glected  to  do  it  sooner,  it  a  only  because  I 
tnnlly  apt  to  neglect  what  I  ought  to  do ; 
1  WM  as  genteel  an  I  am  negligi^nt,  I  should 
most  delightful  creature  hi  the  universe. 
^■d  you  think  so  favourably  of  my  tlun- 
B  icquaintance ;  they  are  indci-d  a  nice  set 
■^  and  suit  mc  exactly.  I  ithuultl  have  l)een 
puticular  in  my  account  of  Miss  Unwin, 
id  had  materials  fur  a  minute  di>scri])tion. 
about  eighteen  y(>arri  of  ug(*,  rather  hand- 
ind  genteel.  In  her  UKitiuTs  company  tihe 
ttle;  not  becausi;  her  niuther  n^iuires  it  of 
It  boeause  she  si'ems  jxlad  of  thnt  excuitt?  for 
king,  being  somewhat  iiu'lincd  to  ba>thful- 
Thcre  is  the  numt  remarkable  conliality 
n  all  the  [uuts  of  the  family ;  nnd  tlie  mother 
nghter  pecm  to  doat  uinmi  earh  other.  The 
DO  I  went  to  tlie  huum;  1  was  intruducttl  to 
jgfater  alone;  and  nat  with  her  near  half 
a,  before  her  brother  came  in,  who  had  nj»- 
I  me  to  call  upon  him.  Talkirii;  i:*  neci's- 
a  UU'OrtiU^  to  distin;;uish  the  perimniji  of 
una  from  the  chairs  thev  sit  on :  acconIin<'lv 
ked  a  great  deal,  and  extrenu  ly  wi!I ;  vi\u\^ 
B  rest  of  the  familv,  iKJiaved  witli  as  nuich 
address  as  if  we  had  been  old  acijuaintiinu!. 
■emlilea  her  mother  in  bfr  ^rreul  pic  t y,  who 
of  the  most  nunarkulile  instann  8  of  it  1 
fcr  seen.  They  are  altiK^ilhfr  therlu'(r-| 
and  most  enga«ri.'i<;  f.iniily-]>iire  it  is  possi- 
soneeive. — Since  1  wrott*  tlu;  al)ove,  I  met  _ 
[Jnwin  in  the  stn^t,  ami  wmt  home  with' 
She  and  I  walkeil  together  near  two  hours 
gaiden,  and  had  a  cun vernation  whiih  did 
m  good  than  I  should  have  recrixitl  from| 
lienoe  of  tlic  first  prinn?  in  KuroiM>.  That 
1  ia  a  blessing  to  me,  and  I  luivcr  see  her 
it  being  tiic  better  for  her  com^iany.  I  am 
. in  the  family  as  if  I  was  a  mar  relation, 
k«B  been  repeatedly  in\  ited  to  Cidl  ujion  them 
imes.  You  know  what  a  shy  fellow  I  am ; 
not  prevail  with  myself  to  make  so  much 
this  privilege  as  I  am  sure  they  intend  I 
;  but  perhaps  this  awkwardiicsri  will  wear 
vmller.  It  was  my  eanu*st  n'ijU(  ht  U'fore  I 
.  Albans,  that  wherever  it  might  please 
ence  to  dispose  of  me,  I  might  me<-t  with 
n  acquaintance  as  I  find  in  Mn«.  Unwin. 
i^py  it  is  to  believe,  with  asteadfiuit  assur- 
hat  our  petitions  are  hcanl  even  while  we 
iking  tliem — and  how  deli^rlitt'ul  to  meet 
|MOof  of  it  in  the  etTcctual  and  actual  grant 
I !  Surely  it  is  a  gracious  finishing  given  to 
I  which  the  Almighty  has  Iven  pleased 

'  Q 


to  make  use  of  lor  my  convendon.  After  having 
been  deservedly  rendered  unfit  for  any  society,  to 
be  again  qualified  for  it,  and  admitte<l  at  once  into 
the  fellowship  of  those  whom  God  regards  as  the 
excellent  of  the  earth,  and  whom,  in  the  emphati- 
cal  language  of  Scrii>ture,  he  preserves  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye,  is  a  blessing  wliich  carries  with 
it  the  stamp  and  visible  BU{>er8cription  of  divine 
bounty — a  grace  unhmitiil  as  undesen'iHl;  and, 
like  its  glorious  Author,  free  ia  its  course,  and 
blessed  in  it.t  operation ! 

My  drar  cousin!  Ilealtli  and  ha}>piness,  and 
alwvc  all,  the  favour  of  our  gnrat  and  gracious 
Lonl,  attend  you  !  While  we  s«H'k  it  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  w(>  an*  hifinitely  more  S4'curc  of  it  than 
of  the  next  breath  we  exp*H't  to  «lr:iw.  Heaven 
and  earth  have  thi'ir  di-stincd  (lerioils ;  ten  thou- 
sand worlds  will\aiush  at  theiMmiunimationof  all 
tliingn;  but  t!ie  word  of  (unI  staridftli  fast;  and 
they  who  trust  in  him  shall  never  U*  confoundecL 

jVIy  love  to  all  who  emiuire  isSiv.r  me. 

Yours  aiVi.'ctionately,  W.  C. 


TO  MAJOR  COWPER. 

Huntingdon,  Oct.  18,  1765. 

MY   DEAR    MAJOn, 

I  have  ncitluT  hist  tlie  use  of  my  fingers  nor  my 
inemorv,  tlioiigli  my  unaccountable  silence  might 
incline  you  to  siisiMi-t  that  I  had  lost  U>th.  The 
hihtor)'  of  tIios4*  things  which  ha\e.  from  time  to 
time,  prexented  my  Arribblin::,  would  not.  rtidy  be 
insipid  but  extremely  volumiiioiis;  for  which  rea- 
s*ms  they  will  iiMt  maki'  tlvir  apiKTiraneo  at  prc- 
M'nt,  nor  pa^hably  at  any  time  herearter.  If  my 
neglecting  to  write  to  you  wen*  a  ])roof  that  I  had 
never  thought  «»f  you,  and  thit  had  Ikcii  really  the 
casi',  five  shillings  apitre  would  have  lM*t>n  much 
too  little  to  <n\c  for  the  siirht  of  such  a  monster  I 
but  I  am  no  such  monster,  nor  do  I  iN'nu'ive  in 
myself  the  least  t4'ndency  to  such  a  tninsformation. 
You  may  recollect  that  I  had  but  very  uncomfort- 
able ex])ectati(>ns  of  the  acconunodation  I  should 
meet  with  at  Huntingdon.  How  much  Ivetter  ia 
it  to  take  our  lot,  where  it  shall  please  Provitlence 
to  cast  it,  without  anxitrty !  Had  I  chosen  for  my- 
self, it  is  uiipossiblc  I  could  have  fixed  Ujion  a 
jdaco  so  agnvablc  to  me  in  all  resi)ects.  I  so 
much  dreaded  the  thought  of  having  a  new  ac- 
quaintance to  make,  with  no  other  recommenda- 
tion than  that  of  being  a  pc'rfi'ct  stranger,  that  I 
heartily  wished  no  creatun*  here  might  take  the 
least  notice  of  me.  Instead  of  which,  in  about 
two  months  after  my  arrival,  I  InTanK*  known  to 
all  the  visitable  people  here,  and  do  verily  think  tt 
the  most  agreeable  neighlwurhood  I  ever  saw. 

Here  are  thrro  families  who  have  received  roe 
with  the  utmost  civility;  and  two  in  |iaiticular 
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luiTO  treated  mo  with  as  much  cordiality,  as  if  their 
pedigrees  and  mine  had  grown  upon  the  same 
sheep-skin.  Besides  these,  there  are  three  or  four 
angkB  men  who  suit  my  temper  to  a  hair.  Tlio 
town  is  one  of  the  neatest  in  England ;  the  coun- 
tiy  is  fine  for  several  miles  about  it ;  and  the  roads, 
which  are  all  turnpike,  and  strike  out  four  or  five 
different  ways,  arc  perfectly  good  all  the  year 
round.  I  mention  tliis  latter  circumstance  chiefly 
because  my  distance  from  Cambridge  has  made  a 
horseman  of  me  at  last,  or  at  least  i»  likely  to  do 
BO.  My  brother  and  I  meet  every  week,  by  an 
alternate  reciprocation  of  intercourse,  as  Sam  John- 
son would  express  it ;  sometimes  I  get  a  lifl  in  a 
neighbour's  chaise,  but  generally  ride.  As  to  my 
own  personal  condition,  I  am  much  happier  than 
the  day  is  long,  and  sunshine  and  caufllelight  see 
mo  perfectly  contented.  I  get  books  in  abund- 
ance, as  much  company  as  I  choose,  a  deal  of  com- 
fortable leisure^  and  enjoy  better  liealth,  I  tliink, 
than  for  many  years  poM.  What  is  there  want- 
ing to  make  me  happy  1  Nothing,  if  I  con  but 
be  as  thankful  as  I  ought ;  and  I  tnist  that  He 
who  has  bestowed  so  many  bles8in<rs  U]X)n  me,  w  ill 
give  me  gratitude  to  crown  them  all.  J  U^g  you 
will  give  my  love  to  my  dear  cousin  Maria,  and  to 
every  body  at  the  Park.  If  Mrs.  Maitland  is 
with  you,  as  I  su8})ect  by  a  passage  in  Lady  IIcs- 
keth's  letter  to  me,  pray  remember  me  to  her  very 
aiTectbnately.  And  believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 
ever  yours. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

DEAR  JOE,  October  25,  17G5. 

I  AM  afraid  the  month  of  October  has  proved 
rather  unfavourable  to  the  belle  assemblCe  at 
Southampton;  high  winds  and  continual  rains 
being  bitter  enemies  to  that  agreeable  lounge, 
which  you  and  I  are  equally  fond  of  I  have  very 
cordially  betiken  myself  to  my  books,  and  my 
fireside;  and  seldom  leave  them  unless  for  exer-j 
dse.  I  have  added  =  another  family  to  the  number 
of  those  I  was  acquainted  \vith  when  you  were 
here.  Their  name  is  Unwin — the  most  agreeable 
people  imaginable;  quite  sociable,  and  as  free  from 
the  ceremonious  civility  of  countr}'  gentlefolks  as 
any  I  ever  met  with.  They  treat  me  more  like  a 
near  relation  than  a  stranger,  and  their  house  is 
always  open  to  me.  The  ol«l  gentleman  carries 
me  to  Cambridge  in  his  chaise.  ITe  is  a  man  of 
learning  and  good  sense,  and  as  simple  as  pareon 
Adams.  His^ife  has  a  very  uncommon  under- 
standing, has  read  much  to  excellent  purpose,  and 
is  more  polite  than  a  duchess.  The  son  who  lie- 
longs  to  Cambridge,  is  a  most  amiable  young  man, 
and  the  daughter  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
the  family.     They  sec  but  little  company,  which 


suits  me  exactly ;  go  when  I  will,  I  find  a  home 
full  of  peace  and  cordiality  in  all  its  parts,  and  1 
am  sure  to  hear  no  scandal,  but  such  diacomw 
instead  of  it  as  we  are  all  better  for.  You  remem- 
her  Rousseau's  description  of  an  English  morning; 
such  are  the  mornings  I  spend  with  these  good  peo- 
ple ;  ami  the  evenings  differ  from  them  in  nothing, 
except  that  they  are  still  more  snug  and  quieter. 
Now  I  know  them,  I  wonder  that  I  liked  Hun- 
tingdon so  well  before  I  knew  them,  and  am  apt 
to  think  I  should  find  every  place  disagreeable  that 
liad  not  an  Unwin  belonging  to  it. 

This  incident  convinces  me  of  the  truth  of  an 
observation  I  have  often  made,  that  wlien  we  cir- 
cumscrilie  our  estiimite  of  all  that  is  clever  within 
the  lijnits  of  our  own  acquaintance  (which  I  at 
least  have  been  always  apt  to  do,)  we  are  guilty 
of  a  very  uncharitable  censure  upon  tho  rest  d*  the 
world,  and  of  a  narrowness  of  tliinking  difgrace> 
fill  to  ours<;lvos.  Wapping  and  Redriffmay  cod- 
tain  some  of  the  most  amiable  persons  li\ing,  and 
such  as  one  would  go  to  Wapping  and  Rcdriffto 
make  acquainUiiicf}  with.  You  remember  JBdr. 
Gray's  stanza — 

'  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  deep  unfuthom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  Iwm  to  blush  unseen; 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.' 
Yours,  dear  Joe,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Huntingdon^  March  6,  176& 

MY  DEAR  COUSIN', 

I  HAVE  for  some  time  past  imputed  your  silence 
to  the  cause  which  you  yourself  assign  for  it,  xtL 
to  niy  change  of  situation:  and  was  even  siga* 
cious  enough  to  account  for  the  frequency  of  your 
letters  to  me,  while  I  lived  alone,  from  3'our  atten- 
tion to  mc  in  a  state  of  such  solitude  as  seemed  to 
make  it  an  act  of  particular  charity  to  write  to 
me.  I  bless  God  for  it,  I  was  happy  even  then; 
solitude  has  nothing  gloomy  in  it  if  the  soul  points 
upwards.  St.  Paid  tells  his  Helvew  converts, 
'  ye  are  come  (already  come)  to  Mount  Sion,  to 
an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  first-born,  which  arc  written  in 
heaven,  and  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  co- 
venant.' When  this  is  the  case,  as  surely  it  wu 
with  them,  or  the  Spirit  of  Truth  had  never  spoken 
it,  there  is  an  end  of  the  melancholy  and  dullness 
of  a  solitary  life  at  once.  You  will  not  suspect 
me,  niy  dear  cousin,  of  a  design  to  understand  thk 
ims^agc  literally.  But  this,  however,  it  certainly 
means;  that  a  lively  faith  is  able  to  anticipate  in 
some  measure  the  joys  of  that  heavenly  sodety, 
wliich  the  soul  shall  actually  possess  hereafter. 

Since  I  have  changed  my  situation,  I  have  fiNind 
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rsater  cause  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Father 
mercies.  Tlie  family  with  whom  1  Uve  arc 
ianfl;  and  it  has  plcaacd  the  Almighty  to 


to  the  knowledge  of  them,  tiiat  I  may 
no  means  of  improvement  in  that  tvniper 
mduct  wliich  he  is  pleased  to  require  in  all 
rruits. 

dear  cousin !  one  half  of  the  christian  world 
call  tills  madness,  fanaticism,  and  folly:  hut 
t  all  these  things  warranted  by  the  word  of 
lot  only  in  the  passages  I  have  cited,  hut  iu 
others  1  If  we  have  no  conunuiiion  with 
lere,  surely  we  can  exjiect  none  hcn^after. 
h  that  does  not  ])lacc  our  c^nivorsulion  m 
i;  that  does  not  warm  the  heart,  and  purify 
that  does  not,  in  short,  govern  our  thoutrht, 
and  deed,  is  no  faith,  nor  will  it  obtain  for 
f  s|nritual  blesfung  here  or  hert>alliT.  Let 
therefbn*,  my  dear  cousin,  that  we  do  not  de- 
nrselves  in  a  matter  of  such  iniinite  moment. 
lorid  will  be  ever  telling  us  that  wo  are  good 
ll;  and  the  world  will  vilify  uh  bcliind  o::r 
But  it  is  not  the  world  which  tries  the 
that  is  the  prerogative  of  Cicid  alone.  My 
Dunn!  I  have  often  prayed  for  you  l)ohind 


to  tliis  place.  Tlie  lady  in  whose  houae  I  live  is 
so  excellent  a  person,  and  regards  nic  w  itii  a  friend- 
ship so  truly  christian,  that  1  cuuld  almost  fancy 
my  own  mother  restonnl  to  Ufc  again,  to  coni|)en- 
sate  to  me  for  all  tlie  friends  I  have  lost,  and  all 
my  oonnexiims  broken.  She  has  a  sou  at  C-um- 
bridgo  in  all  respects  worthy  of  such  a  inotlier, 
the  most  amiable  young  man  I  ever  knew.  His 
natural  and  acquinnl  endowuK'nts  are  very  consi- 
derable ;  and  as  to  Ids  virtuM,  I  need  only  say 
that  he  is  a  chriHti:in.  it  oui^'ht  to  lic  a  mutter  of 
daily  thanksgiving  to  me,  that  I  am  admitted  into 
the  society  of  such  pt^rsons;  and  I  jiray  God  to 
m;die  me  and  kerp  ine  vvortliy  of  them. 

Your  bnHher  Martin  Ui\n  Ikhmi  very  kind  to  nie, 
ha\uig  wriUi'ii  to  ine  twia-  in  a  style  whicl>,  tiiough 
it  was  once  irksome  to  me,  to  say  the  least,  I  now 
know  how  to  vaiia*.  1  pray  God  to  lor«:ive  me  tlie 
many  light  t!iiii<T:«  I  ii.ive  iNith  sidd  and  tliouglit 
of  him  and  his  l:ilK)urs.  lliToatlrr  I  shall  consi- 
der him  as  a  buroiii;:  and  a  siiinin^  hglit,  and  as 
one  of  those  *  wiio,  ha\iug  turnctl  many  unto 
rightcousnc-ss,  shall  sliine  hereuller  as  tjio  stars 
for  ever  and  »  ver.' 


So  nmrh  lor  the  »t;ito  of  my  heart;  as  t*)  my 
•ek,  and  now  I  pray  for  you  to  your  liu*e.  j spirits,  I  am  eheerful  and  happy,  and  iiaviiii;  |>eaco 

■re  many  who  would  not  forgive  me  thisl  with  God  ha\e|Kaeiuiii,iii  niywelf.  For  tiie  con- 
;  bat  I  have  known  you  so  lon«r.  and  so  tinuanrx.'  of  this  blis-in^  1  trusttolliin  who  gives 
liat  I  am  not  afraid  of  t4*lling  you  how  sincere-  it :  and  they  who  trust  in  1  lini  shall  never  Ik'  con- 
ieh  for  your  growth  in  ever\-  christian  jiraco,  founded.  Vuurs  afVtvtionati'ly,  W.  C. 

rj  thing  that  may  promote  and  secun;  your       Huntingdon,  at  the  Itcv.  Mr.  Unwin's, 
ding  welfare.  March  1:2,  I7e»5. 

I  obliged  to  Mrs.  Cowper  for  the  l)ook,  which 
tonve  arrived  safe.  I  am  willing  to  consi- 
M  an  intimatbn  on  her  pnrt  that  she  would 
oe  to  write  to  her,  and  shall  do  it  acconl- 

My  cinnunstances  are  rather  f)articular, 
■  eall  upon  my  friends,  those  I  mean  who 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 


I  AiiKKK  with  you  that  letters  are  not  essential 
Jy  foch,  to  take  some  little  notice  of  mo;  !to  friendship;  but  they  seem  to  be  a  natural  fruit 


m  naturally  make  those  who  are  not  snch 
erity  rather  shy  of  doing  it.  To  this  I  im- 
w  flicnce  of  many  with  regard  to  mo,  who, 
the  affliction  thai  oefel  mo,  were  rea(!y 
I  to  converse  with  me. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

at  cousiK, 

:  much  obliged  to  you  for  PearBall's  Medi- 
,  cipecially  as  it  furnishes  me  with  an  occa- 
writing  to  you,  which  is  all  I  have  waited 
f  friends  must  excuse  me,  if  I  write  to  none 
■e  wlio  lay  it  fairly  in  my  way  to  do  so. 
ftrence  I  am  apt  to  draw  from  their  silence 
they  wish  me  to  be  silent  Ux>. 
«  great  reajon,  my  dear  cousin,  to  be  thank- 
he  yraciotis  Providonco  tliat  conducted  mc 


of  it,  when  thoy  are  the  only  intercourse  that  can 
be  had.  Antl  a  friendship  producing  no  sensible 
ellects  is  so  like  inditren;nco,  that  the  appcaranco 
may  easily  dtreive  even  an  acute  dLsccrncr.  I  re- 
trjot.  Iui\vt-\er,  all  that  I  said  in  my  last  upon  this 
sniij(Vt.  ha\ing  reason  tosuspeet  that  it  proceeded 
from  a  principle  whieh  I  would  discourage  in  my- 
self uiKin  all  occ;isions,  even  a  pride  that  felt  itself 
hurt  upon  a  mere  sus])icion  of  neglect.  I  have  so 
nmch  caust;  for  humility,  and  so  much  need  of  it 
too,  and  every  little  sneaking  resentment  is  such 
an  enemy  to  it,  that  I  hoytc  I  shall  never  give  quar- 
ter to  any  thing  that  appi-ars  in  the  shape  of  sul- 
lenness,  or  self-conseipience,  hereafler.  Alas !  if 
my  l)est  Friend,  who  laitl  down  his  life  for  me,  were 
to  remember  all  the  instances  in  which  I  have  ne- 
glected him,  and  to  plead  them  against  me  in  judg- 
ment, where  should  I  hide  my  guilty  head  in  the 
day  of  nHiompense  1  I  will  pray,  therefore,  for 
blessings  u{ion  my  friends,  even  though  they  cease 
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tO  be  BO ;  and  upon  my  enemies,  though  they  con- 
tinue such.  The  deceitfulncss  of  the  natural 
heart  is  inconcrivable.  I  know  well  that  I  passed 
upon  my  friends  for  a  pcrwn  at  least  leligioudy 
inclined,  if  not  actually  religious;  and  what  is 
more  wonderful,  I  thought  myself  a  Christian, 
when  I  had  no  faith  in  Christ,  when  I  saw  no 
beauty  in  him  that  I  should  desire  him ;  in  short, 
when  I  had  neither  faith  nor  love,  nor  any  christ- 
ian grace  whatever,  but  a  thousand  seeds  of  rebel- 
lion instead,  evermore  springing  up  in  enmity 
against  him.  But  blessed  be  Qod,  even  the  God 
who  is  become  my  salvation,  the  hail  of  affliction, 
and  rebuke  for  sin,  has  swept  away  the  refuge  of 
lies.  It  pleased  the  Almighty  in  great  mercy  to 
sot  all  my  misdeeds  before  me.  At  length,  the 
storm  being  past,  a  quiet  and  peaceful  serenity  of 
BOul  succeeded,  such  as  ever  attends  the  gift  of 
lively  faith  in  the  all-sufficient  atonement,  and  the 
sweet  sense  of  mercy  and  pardon  purchased  by  the 
Mood  of  Christ.  Thus  did  he  break  me,  and  bind 
me  up;  thus  did  he  wound  me,  and  his  hands 
made  me  whole.  My  dear  cousin,  I  make  no  apo- 
logy for  entertaining  you  with  the  history  of  my 
conversion,  because  I  know  you  to  be  a  Christian 
in  the  sterling  import  of  the  appellation.  Thfe  is 
however  but  a  very  summary  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, neither  would  a  letter  contain  the  astonishing 
particulars  of  it.  If  wo  ever  meet  again  in  this 
worid,  I  will  relate  them  to  you  by  word  of  mouth ; 
if  not,  they  will  serve  for  the  subject  of  a  confer- 
ence in  the  next,  where  I  doubt  not  I  shall  remem- 
ber and  record  them  with  a  gratitude  better  suited 
to  the  subject. 
Yours,  my  dear  cousin,  affectionately,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MY  DEAR  COUSIN,  April  17,  1766. 

As  in  matters  unattainable  by  reason,  and  un- 
revealcd  in  the  Scripture,*it  is  impossible  to  argue 
at  all ;  so  in  matters  concerning  which  reason  can 
only  give  a  probable  guess,  and  the  scripture  has 
made  no  explicit  discovery,  it  is,  though  not  im- 
possible to  argue  at  all,  yet  impossible  to  argue  to 
any  certain  conclusion.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  very  case  with  the  point  in  question — ^reason  is 
able  to  form  many  plausible  conjectures  concerning 
the  possibility  of  our  knowing  each  other  in  a  fu- 
ture state ;  and  the  scripture  has,  here  and  there, 
favoured  us  with  an  expresmon  that  looks  at  least 
like  a  slight  intimation  of  it ;  but  because  a  con- 
jecture can  never  amount  to  a  proof,  and  a  slight 
intimation  can  not  be  construed  into  a  positive  as- 
sertion, therefore  I  think  we  can  never  come  to 
%ny  absolute  concluuon  upon  the  subject  We 
may  mdecd  n^awn  alwut  the  plausibility  of  our 
vmjectun^A,  and  wc  may  discuss,  with  great  indus- 


try and  shrewdness  of  argument,  those 
in  the  scripture  which  seem  to  fiivour  the  opimon ; 
but  still,  no  certain  means  having  been  aflbidBd 
us,  no  certain  end  can  be  attained ;  and  after  all 
that  can  be  said,  it  will  still  be  doubtfiii  whether 
we  shall  know  each  other  or  not. 

As  to  arguments  founded  upon  human  leeeon 
only,  it  would  be  easy  to  muster  up  a  much  great- 
er number  on  the  afiirmative  side  of  the  question, 
than  it  would  be  worth  my  while  to  write,  or  yoon 
to  read.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  the  scriptarB 
says,  or  seems  to  say,  towards  the  proof  of  it ;  and 
of  this  kind  of  argument  also  I  shall  insert  but  a 
few  of  those  which  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
and  clearest  for  the  purpose.  For  after  all,  a 
putant  on  either  side  of  this  question  is  in  danger 
of  that  censure  of  our  blessed  Lord's,  *  Ye  do  err, 
not  knowing  the  scripture,  nor  the  power  of  CSod.' 

As  to  parables,  I  know  it  has  been  said,  in  the 
dispute  concerning  the  intermediate  state,  that  they 
are  not  argumentative ;  but  this  having  been  con- 
troverted by  very  wise  and  good  men,  and  the  pa- 
rable of  Dives  and  Lazarus  having  been  used  by 
such  to  prove  an  intermediate  state,  I  see  not  why 
it  may  not  be  as  fairiy  used  for  the  proof  of  any 
other  matter  which  it  seems  fairly  to  imply.  In 
this  parable  we  see  that  Dives  is  represented  as 
knowing  Lazarus,  and  Abraham  as  knowing  them 
both,  and  the  discourse  between  them  is  entiidy 
concerning  their  respective  characters  and  circum- 
stances upon  earth.  Here,  therefore,  our  Sariooi 
seems  to  countenance  the  notion  of  a  mntoil 
knowledge  and  recollection ;  and  if  a  soul  that  has 
perished  shall  know  the  soul  thai  is  saved,  sonly 
the  heirs  of  salvation  sliall  know  and  recollect  each 
other. 

In  the  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  at- 
cond  chapter,  and  nineteenth  verse,  St  Paul  oayi, 
'What  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing  1 
Are  not  even  ye  in  the  presence  of  our  Lo«d  Jem 
Christ  at  his  coining  1  For  ye  are  turgknyand 
our  joy.' 

As  to  the  hope  which  the  apostle  has  fonned 
concerning  them,  he  himself  refers  the  accMnpUoh- 
mont  of  it  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  meaning  that 
then  he  should  receive  the  recompense  of  his  la* 
liours  in  their  belialf ;  his  joy  and  glory  he  lefai 
likewise  to  the  same  period,  both  which  would  le- 
sult  from  the  si^rht  of  such  numbers  redeemed  hf 
the  bles«*ing  of  Grod  upon  his  ministration,  when 
he  should  present  them  before  the  great  Judge,  and 
say,  in  the  words  of  a  greater  than  himself,  *Ld! 
I,  and  the  children  whom  thou  hast  given  me.' 
This  seems  to  imply  that  the  apostle  should  know 
the  con\-crts,  and  the  converts  the  apostle,  at  leait 
at  the  day  of  judgment;  and  if  then,  why  not 
afterwards  1 

See  also  tho  fourth  chapter  of  thai  epistle,  venes 
13, 14,  16,  which  I  have  not  room  to  tranaeiiln. 
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Hen  the  apoitle  cofmforts  thorn  under  their  afflio- 
tkn  for  their  deceaied  brethren,  exhorting  them 
'Not  to  ■orrow  as  without  hopcj'  and  what  is  the 
hope  by  which  ho  teaches  them  to  support  their 
spirits  1  Even  this, '  That  them  which  sleep  in 
Jesos  shall  Qod  bring  with  him.'  In  other  words, 
and  by  a  fidr  paraphrase  surely,  telling  them  that 
they  are  only  taken  from  them  for  a  season,  and 
that  they  should  receive  them  at  their  resurrection. 

If  you  can  take  off  the  force  of  these  texts,  my 
dear  cousin,  you  will  go  a  great  way  towards 
shaking  my  opinion ;  if  not,  I  think  they  must  go 
a  great  way  towards  shaking  yours. 

The  reason  why  1  did  not  send  you  my  opinion 
of  Pearsall  was,  because  I  had  not  then  read  him; 
I  have  read  him  since,  and  like  him  much,  espe- 
dally  the  latter  part  of  liim ;  but  you  have  whet- 
led  my  curiosity  to  see  the  last  letter  by  tearing  it 
out :  unless  you  can  give  me  a  good  reason  why  1 
should  not  see  it,  I  shall  inquire  for  the  book  the 
fint  time  I  go  to  Cambridge.  Perhafis  I  may  be 
partial  to  Hervey  for  the  sake  of  his  ol  licr  writings ; 
but  I  can  not  give  Pearsall  the  preference  to  him, 
kg  I  think  him  one  of  tlie  most  scri(»tural  writers 
in  the  worid.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MT  DEAR  COUSIN,  April  18, 1166. 

Having  gone  as  far  as  I  thought  needful  to  jus- 
tify tho  0{unum  of  our  meeting  and  knoi\'ing  each 
other  hercafler,  I  find,  upon  rcUcction,  that  I  have 
done  but  half  my  business,  and  that  one  of  the 
questions  you  proposed,  remains  entirely  unconsi- 
dered, viz.  '  Whether  the  things  of  our  present 
itata  will  not  be  of  too  low  and  mean  a  nature  to 
CDgago  our  thoughts,  or  make  a  part  of  our  com- 
munications in  heaven.' 

The  common  and  ordinary  occurrences  of  life, 
no  doubt,  and  even  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  of  all 
tampond  interests,  will  be  entirely  discanlcd  from 
•mongst  that  happy  society;  and  possibly  even  tho 
nmembranoe  of  them  done  away.  But  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  our  spiritual  concerns, 
even  in  this  life,  will  be  forgotten ;  neither  do  I 
think  that  they  can  ever  appear  trifling  to  us  in 
■ay  the  most  distant  period  of  etenuty.  God,  as 
yon  say  in  reference  to  the  scripture,  will  bo  all  in 
•D.  But  does  not  that  expression  mean,  tliat  being 
adnitted  to  so  near. an  approach  to  our  heavenly 
Father  and  Redeemer,  our  whole  nature,  the  soul 
and  all  its  faculties,  will  be  eini)Ioyed  in  praising 
and  adoring  him  1  Doubtless  however  this  will 
be  the  case;  and  if  so,  will  it  not  furnish  out  a 
tj^anaOM  theoio  of  thanksgising,  to  recollect  *  The 
lock  whence  we  were  hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the 
fii  whence  we  were  digj^etlV  To  Ti\;oIIect  the 
Jwm  when  our  fiiith,  which  under  the  tuition  and 
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nurture  of  the  holy  Spirit  has  produced  such  a 
plentiful  harvest  of  inunortal  bliss,  was  as  a  grun 
of  mustard  seed,  small  in  itself,  promising  but  little 
firuit,  and  producing  less  1  To  recollect  the  va- 
rious attempts  that  were  made  upon  it,  by  the 
word,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  its  various  tri- 
umphs over  all,  by  tho  assistance  of  God,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1  At  present,  whatever 
our  convictions  may  bo  of  the  sinfulness  and  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature,  we  can  make  but  a  veiy 
imperfect  estimate  either  of  our  weakness  or  our 
guilt.  Then,  no  doubt,  we  shall  understand  the 
full  value  of  tho  wonderful  salvation  wrought  out 
for  us :  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  that, 
in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  our  redemption,  we 
shall  be  able  to  form  a  just  one  of  the  danger  we 
have  escaped ;  w^hen  we  know  how  weak  and  fraU 
we  were,  surely  we  shall  bo  mora  able  to  render 
due  praiM  and  honour  to  his  strength  who  fought 
for  us ;  when  we  know  completely  the  hatcAilness 
of  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  how  deeply  we 
were  tainted  by  it,  we  shall  know  how  to  value  the 
blood  by  which  we  were  cleansed  as  wo  ought. 
The  twenty-four  elders,  in  the  fifth  of  the  Revela- 
tions, give  glory  to  God  for  their  redemptbn  out 
of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
nation.  This  surely  implies  a  retrospect  to  their 
respective  conditions  upon  earth,  and  tliat  each 
remembered  out  of  what  particular  kindred  and 
nation  he  had  been  redeemed ;  and  if  so,  then  sure- 
ly the  minutest  circumstance  of  their  redemption 
did  not  escape  their  memory.  They  who  triumph 
over  the  beast,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  sing  the 
song  of  Moses,  the  ser\'ant  of  God ;  and  what  was 
that  soncr  i  A  sublime  record  of  Isratrl's  deliver- 
ance,  and  tho  destruction  of  her  enemies  in  the 
Red  Sea,  typical  no  doubt  of  the  song  which  the 
redeemed  in  Sion  shall  sing  to  celebrate  their  own 
salvation,  and  the  defeat  of  their  spiritual  enemies. 
This,  again,  implies  a  recollection  of  the  dangers 
they  had  before  encountered,  and  the  supplies  of 
strength  and  ardour  they  had  in  every  emergency 
received  from  the  great  deliverer  out  of  all.  Theso 
quotations  do  not  indeed  prove  tliat  their  warfare 
upon  earth  includes  a  part  of  their  converse  with 
each  other;  but  they  prove  that  it  is  a  theme  not 
unworthy  to  bo  heard  even  before  the  throne  of 
God,  and  therefore  it  can  not  bo  unfit  for  recipro- 
cal communication. 

But  you  doubt  whether  there  is  ant/  commum- 
cation  l)etween  the  blessed  at  all ;  neither  do  I  re- 
collect any  scrijiture  that  proves  it,  or  tiiat  bears 
any  relation  to  the  subject.  But  reason  seems  to 
requin*  it  so  jwremptorily,  that  a  society  without 
social  intercourse  seems  to  be  a  HoliH:isni,  and  a 
conlradictirm  in  terms;  and  the  inhnl)itants  of 
those  regions  are  called,  you  know,  an  innumera- 
ble cumjmni/,  and  an  at^srtnlhj,  which  seems  to 
convey  the  idea  of  society  as  clearly  as  the  word 
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iUelf.  I-[unian  testimony  weighs  but  little  in  mat- 
ten  of  tliln  sort,  but  let  it  have  all  the  weight  it 
can :  1  know  no  greater  names  in  divinity  than 
Watts  and  Doddridge;  they  were  both  of  this 
i^nion,  and  I  send  you  the  words  of  the  latter: — 

'  Our  companions  in  glory  may  probably  aaust 
OS  by  their  wise  and  good  obser\'ations,  when  we 
come  to  make  tlic  providence  of  God,  here  upon 
earth,  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  subject  of  our  mutual  cow- 
verse. 

Thus,  my  dear  cousin,  I  have  spread  out  my 
reasons  before  you  for  an  opinion  which,  whether 
admitted  or  denied,  affects  not  the  state  or  interest 
of  our  soul.  May  our  Creator,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanctifier,  conduct  us  into  his  own  Jerusalem ; 
where  there  shall  be  no  night,  ncitlier  any  dark- 
ness at  all ;  where  we  shall  be  free  even  from  in- 
nocent error,  and  perfect  in  the  liglit  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God  in  the  fucc  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Yours  faithfully,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

Uuntingdon,  Sept.  3, 1766. 

Hi  DEAR  COUSIN', 

It  is  reckoned,  you  know,  a  great  achievement 
to  silence  an  op])onent  in  disputation ;  and  your 
silence  was  of  so  long  a  continuance,  that  I  might 
well  begin  to  ]>lease  myself  with  the  apprehension 
of  having  accomplished  so  arduous  a  matter.  To 
be  seriouii,  however,  I  am  not  sorry  that  what  I 
have  said  concerning  our  knowledge  of  each  other 
in  a  future  state  has  a  little  inclined  you  to  the 
affirmative.  For  though  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  sure  of  being  as  happy  in  that  state  as  in- 
finite power,  employed  by  infinite  goodness,  can 
make  them ;  and  therefore  it  may  seem  immaterial 
whether  we  sliall  or  shall  not,  recollect  each  other 
hereafter,  yet  our  present  happiness  at  least  is  a 
little  interested  in  the  quci^tion.  A  i)arent,  a  friend, 
a  wife,  nmst  needs,  I  thiidc,  fuel  a  little  heartache 
at  the  thouglit  of  an  eti'rnal  separation  from  the 
objects  of  her  regard;  and  not  to  know  them  when 
she  m(*ets  them  in  another  life,  or  never  to  meet 
them  at  all,  amounts,  tliou^rh  not  a1tog(*ther,  yet 
neariy  to  the  name  tiling.  Ronienitier  them  I  think 
she  neofls  iiiUr>t.  To  hear  thut  they  are  happy, 
will  indeed  \xt  no  small  addition  to  her  own  felicity; 
but  to  see  them  m)  will  tiurely  Ix*  a  gre.iter.  Thus 
at  least  it  api)ear:i  to  our  present  human  apprehen- 
sion ;  coriHivpiently,  therelon%  to  tliink  that  when 
we  leave  them,  wc  lose  them  for  ever,  that  we 
must  remain  eternally  ignorant  whether  they,  that 
wece  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  bone  of  our  lione,  par- 
take with  UA  of  celestial  glory,  or  are  disinherited 
uf  tlieir  heavenly  ]x)rtion,  mut^  shed  a  dismal  gloom 


over  all  our  present  ooimeziona.  For  my  own 
part,  this  life  ii  such  a  momentary  thing,  and  all 
its  interests  have  so  shrunk  in  my  estimation,  anee 
by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  became 
attentive  to  the  things  of  another,  that,  like  a 
worm  in  the  bud  of  all  my  friendships  and  affisc- 
tions,  this  very  thought  would  eat  out  tlie  heart 
of  them  all,  had  I  a  thousand ;  and  were  their  date 
to  terminate  with  this  life,  I  think  I  should  have 
no  inclination  to  cultivate  and  improve  such  a  fu- 
gitive business.  Yet  friendship  ui  necessary  to 
our  happiness  here;  and  built  upon  christian  prin- 
ciples, upon  which  only  it  can  stand,  is  a  thing 
even  of  religious  sanction — for  wliat  is  that  love 
which  the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  by  St.  John,  to 
nmch  inculcates,  but  friendship  1  the  only  love 
which  di»ser\'es  the  name;  a  love  which  can  toil, 
and  w^atch,  and  deny  itself,  and  go  to  death  for  its 
brother.  Worldly  friendships  are  a  poor  weed 
compared  with  this:  and  even  this  union  of  spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace  would  sufier,  in  my  mind  at 
least,  could  I  think  it  were  only  coeval  with  oar 
earthly  mansions.  It  may  possibly  ai^gue  great 
weakness  in  me,  in  this  instance,  to  stand  so  much 
in  nee<l  of  future  hopes  to  support  me  in  the  dis- 
charge of  present  duty.  But  so  it  is — I  am  far,  I 
know,  very  far  from  being  perfect  in  christian  love, 
or  any  other  divine  attainment,  and  am  theiefoie 
unwilling  to  forego  whatever  may  help  me  in  my 
progress. 

Vou  arc  so  kind  as  to  inquire  after  my  health, 
for  which  reason  I  must  tell  you,  what  otherwiM 
would  not  be  worth  mentioning,  that  I  have  lately 
been  just  enough  indisposed  to  convince  me  that 
not  only  human  life  in  general,  but  mine  in  parti- 
cular, hangs  by  a  slender  thread.  I  am  ttout 
enough  in  appearance,  yet  a  little  illness  demotiih- 
es  me.  I  have  had  a  severe  shake,  and  the  boikl* 
ing  is  not  so  firm  as  it  was.  But  I  Ueas  God  for 
it  with  all  my  heart.  If  the  inner  man  be  but 
strengthened  day  by  day,  as,  I  hope,  under  the 
renewing  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  it  will  be, 
no  matter  how  soon  the  outward  is  dissolved.  He 
who  has  in  a  manner  raised  me  from  the  dead,  in 
a  literal  sense,  has  given  me  the  grace,  I  trust,  to 
bo  ready  at  the  shortest  notice  to  surrender  up  to 
him  that  life  which  I  have  twice  received  from  him. 
Whether  1  live  or  die,  I  dedire  it  may  be  to  Hii 
glory,  and  it  must  be  to  my  happiness. — I  tha"*k 
God  that  I  have  those  amongst  my  kindred  to 
whom  I  can  write  without  reserve  my  sentiments 
upon  this  subject,  as  I  do  to  you.  A  letter  upon 
any  other  subject  is  more  insipid  to  mo  than  ever 
my  task  was  when  a  schoolboy ;  and  I  aay  not  tins 
in  vain  glory,  God  forbid!  but  to  show  you  what 
the  Almighty,  whose  name  I  am  unworthy  to  men- 
tion, has  done  for  me,  the  chief  of  aimierB.  Ones 
he  was  a  terror  to  me,  and  his  service,  Oh  what  a 
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it  mm  I  Now  I  can  wy  I  love  him,  and 
his  holy  name,  and  I  am  never  lo  happy  as  vrhen  I 
•peak  of  hia  meiciea  to  me. 

Youn,  dearooonn,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MT  DBAS  C0D8IN,     Huntingdon^  Oct,  20, 1766. 

I  AM  veiy  lony  for  poor  Charles's  illness,  and 
hope  yoa  will  soon  have  cause  to  thank  Gkxl 
fiir  his  complete  recovery.  We  have  an  epidemical 
fever  in  this  country  likewise,  which  leaves  behind 
it  a  ocmtinaal  sighing,  almost  to  suffocation ;  not 
that  I  have  seen  any  instance  of  it,  for,  Ucssed  be 
Chid !  our  fiunily  have  hitherto  escaped  it,  but  such 
wasthe  aoeoont  I  heard  of  it  this  morning. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  interest  you  take  in 
nj  weUkre,  and  for  your  inquiring  so  particularly 
after  the  manner  in  which  my  time  passes  here.  As 
to  amusements,  I  mean  what  the  world  calls  such, 
wo  have  none ;  the  place  indeed  swarms  with  them, 
and  cards  and  dancing  are  the  professed  business 
of  ahnoft  all  the  gentle  inhabitants  of  Huntingdon. 
We  refuse  to  take  part  in  them,  or  to  be  acceasaries 
to  this  way  of  murdering  our  time,  and  by  so  doing 
have  acquired  the  name  of  Methodists.  Having 
told  yoa  how  we  do  not  spend  our  time,  I  will  next 
•aj  how  we  do.  We  breakfast  commonly  between 
eight  and  nine;  till  eleven,  we  read  cither  the 
Scripture,  <Hr  the  sermons  of  some  faithful  preach- 
er of  those  holy  mysteries ;  at  eleven  we  attend  Di- 
vine Service,  which  is  performed  here  twice  every 
day;  and  fiom  twelve  to  three  we  separate  and 
amuse  omsdves  as  vre  please.  During  that  inter- 
val I  cither  read  in  my  own  apartment,  or  walk,  or 
ride,  or  work  in  the  garden.  We  seldom  sit  an 
boor  alter  dinner,  but  if  the  weather  permits  ad- 
journ to  the  garden,  where  with  Mrs.  Unwin  and 
her  son  I  have  generally  the  pleasure  of  religious 
eonvenation  till  tea-time.  If  it  rains,  or  is  too 
windy  for  walking,  we  either  converse  within  doors, 
or  dng  some  hymns  of  Martin's  collection,  and  by 
the  help  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  harpsichord  make  up  a 
toknble  concert,  in  which  our  hearts,  I  hope,  are 
the  belt  and  most  musical  performers.  After  tea 
we  «dly  forth  to  walk  in  good  earnest.  Mrs.  Un- 
win is  a  good  walker,  and  wo  have  generally  tra- 
velled about  four  miles  before  we  see  home  again. 
^Then  the  days  are  short,  we  make  this  excursion 
In  thii  former  part  of  the  day,  between  church-time 
and  dinner.  At  night  we  read  and  converse,  as 
Infon,  till  supper,  and  commonly  finish  the  evening 
either  with  hymns  or  a  sermon,  and  last  of  all  the 
funilj  are  called  to  prayers.  I  need  not  tell  you 
foat  snch  a  life  as  this  is  consistent  with  the  utmost 
dieerfiilness;  accordingly  wo  are  all  happy,  and 
dwell  tc^gether  in  unity  ss  brethren.  Mrs.  Un- 
irin  has  almcMt  a  maternal  affection  for  me,  and  I 


have  something  very  like  a  filial  ono  for  her,  and 
her  son  and  I  are  brothers.  Blessed  be  the  Grod 
of  our  salvation  for  such  companions,  and  for  such 
a  life ;  above  all,  for  a  heart  to  like  it 

I  have  had  many  anxious  thoughts  about  taking 
orders,  and  I  believe  every  new  convert  is  apt  to 
think  himself  called  upon  for  that  purpose ;  but  ii 
has  pleased  God,  by  means  which  there  is  no  need 
to  particularize,  to  give  me  full  satisfaction  as  to 
the  propriety  of  declining  it ;  indeed  they  who 
have  the  least  idea  of  what  I  have  suffered  from 
tlio  dread  of  public  exhibitions,  will  readily  excuse 
my  never  attempting  tliem  hereafter.  In  the 
meantime,  if  it  please  the  Almighty,  I  may  be  an 
instrument  of  turning  many  to  the  truth  in  a  pri- 
vate way,  and  1  hope  that  my  endeavours  in  this 
way  have  not  been  entirely  unsuccessful.  Had  1 
the  zeal  of  Moses,  I  should  want  an  Aaron  to  be 
my  spokesman. 

Yours  ever,  my  dear  cousin,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MY  DEAR  COUSIN,  March  11,  17C7. 

To  find  those  i^  ^m  1  love,  clearly  and  strongly 
persuaded  of  evangelical  truth,  gives  me  a  pleasure 
superior  to  any  thing  that  this  world  can  afford 
me.  Judge  then,  whether  your  letter,  in  which 
the  body  and  substance  of  a  saving  faith  is  so  evi- 
dently set  forth,  could  meet  with  a  lukewarm  re- 
ception at  my  hands,  or  be  entertained  with  indif* 
fe/enci; !  Would  you  know  the  true  reason  of  my 
long  silence  1  Conscious  that  my  religious  prin- 
cijiles  are  generally  excepted  against,  and  that  the 
conduct  tlicy  produce,  wherever  they  are  heartily 
maintainetl,  is  still  more  tho  object  of  disapproba- 
tion than  those  principles  themselves ;  and  remem- 
bering tliat  I  had  made  both  the  one  and  the  other 
known  to  you,  witliout  having  any  clear  assurance 
that  our  faith  in  Jesus  was  of  the  same  stamp  and 
character ;  I  could  not  helj)  thinking  it  possible  that 
you  might  disapprove  botli  my  sentiments  and  prac- 
tice ;  that  you  niiglit  tliink  the  one  unsupported  by 
Scripture,  and  the  otiier  whimsical,  and  unneces- 
sarily strict  and  rigorous,  and  consequently  would 
be  rather  pleased  with  the  suspension  of  a  corres* 
pondence,  which  a  different  way  of  thinking  upon 
so  momentous  a  subject  as  that  we  wrote  ujwn,  was 
likely  to  render  tedious  and  irksome  to  you. 

I  have  told  you  tJie  truth  from  my  heart ;  forgive 
me  tliese  injurious  suspicions,  and  never  imagine 
that  I  shall  hear  from  you  upon  this  delightful 
theme  without  a  real  joy,  or  without  prayer  to  God 
to  prosper  you  in  the  way  of  liis  truth,  his  sancti- 
^ing  and  saving  truth.  The  book  you  mention 
lies  now  U])on  my  table,  ^larshal  is  an  old  ic* 
quaintancc  of  mine :  I  have  both  read  him  and 
heard  him  read  with  pleasure  and  edification.  The 
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doctzines  he  maintains  tje,  under  the  influenoe  of 
the  f|nrit  of  Christ,  the  veiy  life  of  my  soul,  and 
Ihe  soul  of  aU  my  happiness :  that  Jesus  is  a  pre- 
§ent  Saviour  firomthe  guilt  of  sin  by  his  most  pre- 
cious blood,  and  from  the  power  of  it  by  his  spirit; 
that,  corrupt  and  wretched  in  ounelves,  in  him, 
and  in  him  only^  we  are  complete;  that  being 
united  to  Jesus  by  a  lively  faith,  we  have  a  solid 
and  eternal  interest  in  his  obedience  and  sufierings, 
to  justify  us  before  the  face  of  our  heavenly  Father ; 
and  that  all  this  inestimable  treasure,  the  earnest 
of  which  is  in  grace,  and  its  consummation  in  glo- 
ry, is  given,  freely  given  to  us  of  God ;  in  short, 
that  he  hath  opened  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  to  aU 
believers.  These  are  the  truths  which,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  shall  ever  be  dearer  to  me  thaji  life 
itself;  shall  ever  be  placed  next  my  heart,  as  the 
throne  whereon  the  Saviour  himself  shall  sit,  to 
sway  all  its  motions,  and  reduce  tliat  world  of  ini- 
quity and  rebellion  to  a  state  of  filial  and  affec- 
tionate obedience  to  the  will  of  the  most  Holy. 

These,  my  dear  cousin,  are  the  truths,  to  which 
by  nature  we  are  enemies — they  debase  the  sinner, 
and  exalt  the  Saviour,  to  a  degree  which  the  pride 
of  our  hearts  (till  Almighty  grace  subdues  them)  is 
determined  never  to  allow.  May  the  Almighty 
reve»d  his  Son  in  our  hearts  continually  more  and 
moie,  and  teach  us  to  increase  in  bve  towards  him 
ooiitinually,  for  having  given  us  the  unspeakable 
riches  of  Christ  I  Yours  faithfully,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

March  14,  1767. 


MT  DEAR  C0D8IN, 


I  think  Marshal  one  of  the  best  writers,  andthft 
most  spiritual  expositor  of  Scripture,  1  ewr  nad. 
I  admire  the  strength  of  his  argument,  and  thft 
dearncssof  his  rwisonings,  upon  those  parts  of  our 
most  holy  religion  which  are  generally  least  under- 
stood, even  by  real  christians,  as  masterpieces  of 
the  kind.  His  section  upon  the  union  of  the  soul 
with  Christ  ia  an  instance  of  what  I  mean,  in 
which  he  has  spoken  of  a  most  mysterious  truth 
with  admirable  perspicuity,  and  with  great  good 
sense,  making  it  all  the  while  subserrient  to  his 

main  purport  of  proving  holiness  to  be  the  fruit  and 
effect  of  faith. 

I  subjoin  thus  much  upon  that  author,  because, 
though  you  desired  my  opinion  of  him,  I  remember 
that  in  my  last  I  rather  left  you  to  find  it  out  by 
inference,  than  expressed  it  as  I  ought  to  have 
done.  I  never  met  with  a  man  who  underrtood 
the  plan  of  salvation  better,  or  was  more  haj^y  in 
explaining  it  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

Huntingdon^  April  3,  1767. 

MT  DEAR  COUSIN, 

You  sent  my  finend  Unwin  home  to  us  charmed 
with  your  kind  reception  of  him,  and  vrith  every 
thing  he  saw  at  the  Park.  Shall  I  once  more  give 
you  a  peep  into  my  vile  and  deceitful  heart?  What 
motive  do  you  think  lay  at  the  bottom  of  my  con- 
duct when  I  desired  him  to  call  upon  you?  I  did 
not  suspect  at  first  that  pride  and  vain  glory  had 
any  share  in  it;  but  quickly  after  I  had  recom- 
mended the  visit  to  him,  1  discovered  in  that  fruit- 
ful soil  the  very  root  of  the  matter.    You  know  I 


I  JUST  add  a  line  by  way  of  Postscri()t  to  my  |  am  a  stranger  here;  all  such  are  suspected chan^ 
lust,  to  apprise  you  of  the  arrival  of  a  very  dear  ^  ters,  unless  they  bring  their  credentials  with  them, 
friend  of  mine  at  the  Park  on  Friday  next,  the  son  ^  To  this  moment,  I  believe,  it  b  matter  of  specnU- 
of  Mr.  Unwin,  whom  1  have  desired  to  call  on  tion  in  the  place,  whence  I  came,  and  to  whom  I 
you,  in  his  way  from  London  to  Huntingdon.    If  belong. 

you  knew  him  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would  love  him  i  Though  my  fnend,  you  may  suppose,  before  I 
as  much.  But  I  leave  the  young  man  to  speak  for,  was  admitted  an  inmate  here,  was  satisfied  that  I 
himself,  which  he  is  very  able  to  do.  He  is  ready  I  was  not  a  mere  vagabond,  and  has  since  that  time 
possessed  of  an  answer  to  every  question  you  can'  received  more  convincing  proofs  of  my  sponaQrilUy, 
possibly  ask  concerning  me,  and  knows  my  whole  yet  I  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  furnishing 
ttory  from  firet  to  last.  I  give  you  tlus  previous'  him  with  ocular  demonstration  of  it,  by  introducing 
notk»,  because  1  know  you  are  not  fond  of  strange'  him  to  one  of  my  most  splendid  connexions;  that 
faces,  and  because  I  thought  it  would  in  some  de-  when  he  hears  me  called  "  TTitU  fellow  Cawper,** 
grce  save  him  the  pain  of  announcing  himself       which  has  happened  heretofore,  he  may  be  able, 

I  am  become  a  great  florist,  and  shrub  doctor,  upon  unquestionable  evidence,  to  assert  my  gen- 
[f  the  major  can  make  u]>  a  small  packet  of  seeds  tiemanhood,  and  relieve  me  from  the  weight  of  that 
that  will  make  a  figure  in  a  ganlcn,  where  we  opprobrious  appellation.  Oh  pride!  pride!  itds- 
havo  little  else  besides  jessamine  and  honey-suckle;  ceives  with  the  subtlety  of  a  serpent,  uid  seeuw  to 
%uci\  a  packet  I  mean  as  may  be  put  in  one's  fob,  walk  erect,  though  it  crawls  upon  the  earth.  How 
i  will  promise  to  take  great  care  of  them,  as  I  will  it  twist  and  twine  itself  about,  to  get  fion 
ought  to  value  natives  of  the  Park.  They  must  under  the  cross,  which  it  is  the  glory  of  our  Chiw- 
not  lie  such  however  as  require  great  skill  in  the  tian  calling  to  be  able  to  bear  with  patience  and 
man.-\gunient,  for  at  present  I  have  no  skill  to  good  will.  They  who  can  guess  at  the  heart  of  a 
»|>um-  stranger,  and  you  especially,  who  are  of  a  com- 
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pBwionttf  temper,  will  be  more  retdy,  peihapi,  to 
ttcoM  me,  in  this  instance,  than  I  can  be  to  ex- 
car  mysel£  But  in  good  truth,  it  was  abomina- 
fale  pride  of  heart,  indignation,  and  vanity,  and 
dewnrcs  no  better  name.  How  should  such  a 
ereature  be  admitted  into  those  pure  and  sinless 
mansions,  where  nothing  shall  enter  that  defileth, 
did  not  the  blood  of  Christ,  applied  by  the  hand 
sf  faith,  take  away  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  leave  no 
«pot  cnr  stain  benind  iti  Oh  what  continual  need 
have  I  of  an  almighty,  all-sufficient  Saviour  I  I 
am  glad  you  are  acquainted  so  particularly  with 
oil  the  curcumstanoes  of  my  story,  for  I  know  that 
your  secrecy  and  discretion  may  be  trusted  with 
any  thing.  A  thread  of  mercy  ran  through  all 
the  intricate  maze  of  those  afflictive  providences, 
m  mysterious  to  myself  at  the  time,  and  which 
most  ever  remain  so  to  all,  who  will  not  see  what 
the  great  design  of  them;  at  the  judgmentr 
of  Christ  the  whole  shall  be  laid  open.  How 
is  the  rod  of  iron  changed  into  a  sceptre  of  love! 

I  thank  you  for  the  seeds:  I  have  committed 
MMoe  of  each  sort  to  the  ground,  whence  they  will 
■OOD  qning  up  like  so  many  mementos  to  remind 
me  of  my  iiiends  at  the  Park.  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

Huntingdon^  July  13,  1767. 

KT  DIAA  COUSIN, 

The  newspaper  has  told  you  the  truth.  Poor 
2Ar.  Urwin  being  flung  from  lus  horse,  as  he  was 
going  to  his  church  on  Sunday  morning,  received 
a  dnadful  firacture  on  the  back  part  of  the  scull, 
under  which  he  languished  till  Thursday  evening, 
ttid  then  died.  Tlus  awful  dispensation  has  left 
IB  impnMiiwi  upon  our  spirits,  which  will  not  pre- 
«ntly  be  worn  off.  He  died  in  a  poor  cottage,  to 
irfiieh  he  was  carried  immediately  after  his'  fall, 
about  a  mile  from  home;  and  his  body  could  not 
be  Inoaght  to  his  house,  till  the  spirit  was  gone  to 
turn  who  gave  it.  May  it  be  a  lesson  to  us  to 
watieh,  since  we  know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour 
when  our  Lord  oometh! 

The  effect  of  it  upon  my  circumstances  will 

a  be  a  change  of  the  place  of  my  abode.  For  I 
atiU,  by  God's  leave,  continue  with  Mrs. 
Uinrin,  whose  behaviour  to  me  has  always  been 
llMt  of  a  mother  to  a  son.  We  know  not  yet 
where  we  shall  settle,  but  we  trust  that  the  Lord, 
whooi  we  seek,  will  go  before  us,  and  prepare  a 
net  he  vs.  We  have  employed  our  friend  Hawejs, 
Dr.  Conyen  of  Helmsiey  in  Yorkshire,  and  Mr. 
Newton  of  Olney,  to  kx^  out  a  place  for  us,  but 
tf  pnssnt  aie  entirely  ignorant  under  which  of  the 
thne  we  shall  settle,  or  whether  under  either.  I 
bme  written  to  my  annt  Madan,  to  desire  Martin 


to  assist  us  with  his  inquiries.    It  is  probable  we 
shall  stay  here  till  Michaelmas.  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

HunHngdony  July  16,  1767. 

DEAR  JOE, 

Your  wishes  that  the  newspapen  may  have 
misinformed  you  are  vain.  Mr.  Unwin  u  dead, 
and  died  in  the  manner  there  mentioned.  At  nine 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  he  was  in  perfect 
health,  and  as  likely  to  five  twenty  years  as  either 
of  us,  and  before  ten  was  stretched  speechless  and 
senseless  upon  a  flock  bed,  in  a  poor  cottage,  where 
(it  bdng  impossible  to  remove  him)  he  died  on 
Thursday  evening.  I  heard  his  dying  groans, 
the  effect  of  great  agony,  for  he  was  a  strong  man, 
and  much  convulsed  in  his  last  moments.  The 
few  short  intervals  of  sense  that  were  indulged  him 
he  spent  in  earnest  prayer,  and  in  expressions  of  a 
firm  trust  and  confidence  in  the  only  Saviour.  T 
that  strong  hold  we  must  all  resort  at  last,  if  w« 
would  have  hope  in  our  death:  when  every  other 
refuge  foils,  we  are  glad  to  fly  to  the  only  shelter, 
to  which  we  can  repair  to  any  purpose;  and  happy 
is  it  for  us  when,  the  false  ground  we  have  chosen 
fbr  ourselves  being  broken  under  us,  we  find  our- 
selves obliged  to  have  recounw  to  the  rock  which 
can  never  be  shaken;  when  this  is  our  lot,  we  ze- 
ceive  great  and  undeserved  mercy. 

Our  society  will  not  break  up,  but  we  shall 
settle  in  some  other  place;  where,  is  at  present 
uncertain  *  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESO. 

DEAR  JOE,  Olneyt  June  16,  1768. 

I  THANK  you  for  so  full  an  answer  to  so  empty 
an  epistle.  If  Olney  furnished  any  thing  for  your 
amusement,  you  should  have  it  in  return;  but 
occurrences  here  are  as  scarce  as  cucumben  at 
Christmas. 

I  visited  St.  Alban*s  about  a  fortnight  nnoe  in 
person,  and  I  visit  it  every  day  in  thought.  The 
recollection  of  what  passed  there,  and  the  conse- 
quences that  followed  it,  fill  my  mind  continu- 
ally, and  make  the  circumstances  of  a  poor  tran- 
sient half-spent  life  so  insipid  and  unaffecting, 
that  I  have  no  heart  to  think  or  write  much  about 
them.  Whether  the  nation  is  worshipping  Mr. 
Wilkes  or  any  other  idol,  is  of  little  moment  to 
one  who  hopes  and  believes  that  he  shall  shortly 


*Onthe  Ibaiteenth  of  October  IbDowIng,  the  floctotjvm 
■euled  in  the  toim  of  Olney  in  Bockingbsnuhixs,  of  whisa 
chs  Rey.  Mr.  Newton  was  curate. 
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•taiid  in  the  presence  of  the  great  and  bleased  God. 
I  thank  him  that  he  has  given  me  such  a  deep 
impressed  persuasion  of  this  awful  truth,  as  a 
thousand  worlds  would  not  purchase  from  me.  It 
gives  a  relish  to  every  blessing,  and  makes  every 
trouble  light. 

Affectionately  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

DEAR  JOE,  1169. 

Sir  Thomas  crosses  the  Alps,  and  SirCowper, 
for  that  is  his  title  at  OIney,  prefers  his  home  to 
any  other  spot  of  earth  in  tlie  world.  Horace, 
observing  tliis  difference  of  temper  in  different 
persons,  cried  out  a  good  many  years  ago,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  poetry,  '  how  much  one  man  differs 
from  another!'  This  does  not  seem  a  very  sublime 
exclamation  in  English,  but  I  remember  we  were 
taught  to  admire  it  in  the  original. 

My  dear  friend,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your 
invitation:  but  being  long  accustomed  to  retire- 
ment, wliich  I  was  always  fond  of,  I  am  now  more 
tlian  ever  unwilling  to  revisit  those  noisy  and 
crowdetl  scenes  which  I  never  loved,  and  which  I 
now  abhor.  I  remember  you  with  all  the  fricnd- 
sliip  1  ever  professed,  which  is  as  mucli  as  I  ever 
entertained  for  any  man.  But  the  strange  and 
uncommon  incidents  of  my  life  have  given  an  en- 
tire new  turn  to  my  whole  character  and  conduct, 
and  rendered  me  incapable  of  receiving  pleasure 
from  the  same  employments  and  amusements  of 
which  I  could  readily  partake  in  former  days. 

1  love  you  and  yours,  1  thank  you  for  your  con- 
tinued remembrance  of  me,  and  shall  not  cease  to 
be  tlieir  and  your 

Affectionate  friend  and  servant,    W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MY  DEAR  COUSIN, 

I  HAVE  not  been  behindhand  in  reproaching 
myself  with  neglect,  but  desire  to  take  shame  to 
myself  for  my  unprofitableness  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  respects.  I  take  the  next  immediate 
opportunity  however  of  thanking  you  for  yours, 
and  of  assuring  you,  that  instead  of  being  sur- 
prised at  your  silence,  I  rather  wonder  that  you, 
or  any  of  my  friends,  have  any  room  left  for  so 
careless  and  negligent  a  correspondent  in  your 
memories.  I  am  obhged  to  you  for  the  intelligence 
you  send  me  of  my  kindred,  and  rejoice  to  hear 
of  their  welfare.  Ho  who  settles  the  bounds  of 
our  habitations  has  at  length  cast  oar  lot  at  a 
great  distance  from  each  other;  but  I  do  not  thero- 
lore  forjjret  their  former  kindness  to  me,  or  cease 
to  oe  interested  in  their  well  being.  You  live  in 
Ibe  centre  of  a  world  I  know  you  do  not  delight  in. 


Happy  are  yon,  my  dear  friend,  in  being  able  to 
discern  the  insufSciency  of  aU  it  can  afford  to  fBH 
and  satisfy  the  desires  of  an  immortal  soul.   That 
God  who  created  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  Mm— If 
has  determined  in  mercy  that  it  shall  fail  us  here^ 
in  order  that  the  blessed  result  of  all  oar  inqaiiiei 
after  happiness  in  the  creature  may  be  a  waim 
pursuit  and  a  dose  attachment  to  our  true  inter- 
ests, in  fellowship  and  communion  with  Him, 
through  the  name  and  mediation  of  a  dear  R^ 
deemer.    I  bless  his  goodness  and  grace,  that  I 
have  any  reason  to  hope  I  am  a  partaker  with  yoa 
in  the  desire  after  better  things,  than  are  to  bo 
found  in  a  world  polluted  with  sin,  and  theretbn 
devoted  to  destruction.    May  he  enable  us  both 
to  consider  our  present  life  in  its  only  true  light, 
as  an  opportunity  put  into  our  hands  to  glorify 
him  amongst  men,  by  a  conduct  suited  to  his  woid 
and  will.    I  am  miserably  defective  in  this  holy 
and  blessed  art,  but  I  hope  there  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  my  sinful  infirmities  a  sincere  desire  to  Hfe 
just  so  long  as  I  may  be  enabled,  in  some  poor 
measure,  to  answer  the  end  of  my  existence  in 
this  respect,  and  then  to  obey  the  summons,  and 
attend  him  in  a  world  where  they  who  are  his 
servants  here  shall  pay  him  an  unsinful  obedience 
for  ever.   Your  dear  mother  is  too  good  to  me,  and 
puts  a  more  charitable  construction  upon  my  ■- 
lence  than  the  fact  will  warrant.    I  am  not  better 
employed  than  I  should  be  in  corresponding  with 
her.   I  have  that  within  which  hinders  me  wretch- 
edly in  every  tlung  that  I  ought  to  do,  but  is  pnme 
to  trifle,  and  let  time  and  every  good  thing  run  tD 
waste.    I  hope  however  to  write  to  her  soon. 

My  love  and  best  wishes  attend  Mr.  Cowpsi, 
and  all  tliat  inquire  after  me.  May  God  be  widi 
you,  to  bless  you,  and  do  you  good  by  aO  his  db* 
pensations;  don't  forget  me  when  you  are  speak* 
ing  to  our  best  friend  before  his  Mercy-seat 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 

N.  B.  lam  not  married. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MY  DEAR  COUSIN,         Oitieyt  Auguft  31,  17G9. 

A  LETTER  from  your  brother  Frederic  brought 
me  yesterday  the  most  af^icting  inteUigence'that 
has  reached  me  these  many  years.  I  pray  to  Qmd 
to  comfoit  you,  and  to  enable  yoa  to  sustain  tlih 
heavy  stroke  with  that  resignation  to  his  wiD, 
which  none  but  himself  can  give,  and  which  fat 
gives  to  none  but  his  own  children.  Howblewea 
and  happy  is  your  lot,  m^  dear  friend,  beyond  the 
common  lot  of  the  greater  i>art  of  mankind;  that 
you  knowwhatttiitodrawneartoGkidinpniyfV| 
and  are  acquainted  with  a  Throne  of  Grace!  Yon 
have  resouroes  in  the  infinite  love  of  a  deer  Re- 
deemer, which  are  withhekl  from  miffions:  and 
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tbe  promiies  of  God,  which  are  yea  and  amen  in 
Jeras,  are  anfl^ent  to  answer  all  your  DccossitieB, 
and  to  fweeten  the  bitterest  cup  which  your  hea- 
^nenljT  Father  will  ever  put  into  your  hand.  May 
he  now  glTe  yoa  liberty  to  drink  at  these  wells  of 
salvation,  till  you  are  filled  with  consolation  and 
peace  in  the  midst  of  trouble !  He  has  said,  when 
thoa  passest  through  the  fire  I  will  be  with  thee, 
and  when  through  the  floods,  they  shall  not  ovcr- 
llow  thee.  You  have  need  of  such  a  word  as  this, 
and  he  knows  your  need  of  it,  and  the  time  of  ne- 
tmmty  is  the  time  when  he  will  be  sure  to  appear 
in  behalf  of  those  who  trust  in  him.  I  bear  you 
and  yotm  upon  my  heart  before  him  night  and 
day,  for  I  never  expect  to  hear  of  distress  which 
shall  call  upon  me  with  a  louder  voice  to  pray  for 
the  ■offerer.  I  know  the  Lord  hears  me  for  my- 
wdtf  vile  and  sinful  as  I  am,  and  believe  and  am 
sme  that  he  will  hear  me  for  you  also.  He  is  the 
ftiend  of  the  widow,  and  the  father  of  the  fathcr- 
lesa,  even  God  in  his  holy  habitation ;  in  all  our 
affictionB  he  is  afflicted,  and  chastens  us  in  mercy. 
Sovelj  he  will  sanctify  this  dispensation  to  you, 
do  you  great  and  everlasting  good  by  it,  make  the 
world  appear  like  dust  and  vanity  in  your  sight, 
as  it  tmly  is,  and  open  to  your  view  the  glories  of 
a  better  oountiy,  where  there  shall  bo  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow  nor  pain,  but  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  firom  your  eyes  forever.  O 
that  comfortable  word!  '  I  have  chosen  thee  in  the 
famaoe  of  afi!liction ;'  so  that  our  very  sorrows  are 
evidences  of  our  calling,  and  he  chastens  us,  be- 
eauee  we  are  his  children. 
My  dear  cousin,  I  commit  you  to  tlie  word  of  his 
,  and  to  the  comforts  of  his  holy  spirit.  Your 
is  needlul  for  your  family;  may  God  in  mercy 
lo  them  pfokmg  it,  and  may  he  preRor\'e  you  from 
the  dangerous  effects,  which  a  stroke  like  this 
might  have  upon  a  frame  so  tender  as  yours.  I 
grieve  with  you,  I  pray  for  you;  could  1  do  more, 
I  would,  but  God  must  comfort  you. 

Y^Mirs,  in  our  dear  Lord  Jesus,        W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

March  5,  1770. 

Mr  hrother  continues  much  as  he  was.  His 
18  a  very  dangerous  one.  An  impoRthuroe 
ti  the  fiver,  attended  by  an  asthma  and  dropsy. 
The  physician  has  little  hope  of  his  recovery.  I 
believe  I  might  say  none  at  all;  only  being  a  friend 
he  does  not  formally  give  him  over,  by  ceasing  to 
not  faiao,  kit  it  should  sink  his  spirits.  For  my 
iwn  pert  I  have  no  expectation  of  his  recovery, 
eseept  hy  a  signal  interposition  of  Providence  in 
anewer  to  prayer.  His  case  is  clearly  out  of  the 
icaeh  of  medicine;  hut  I  have  seen  many  a  sick- 
healed,  where  the  danger  has  been  equally 


threatening,  by  the  only  physician  of  value.  1 
doubt  not  he  will  have  an  interest  in  your  prayera, 
as  he  has  in  the  prayers  of  many.  May  the  Lord 
incline  his  Ctir,  and  give  an  answer  of  peace !  I 
know  it  is  goo<l  to  be  afllictod.  I  trust  that  you  have 
found  it  so,  and  tliat  under  the  teaching  of  God'a 
own  spirit  we  shall  both  bo  purified.  It  is  the  de- 
sire of  my  soul  to  seek  a  better  country,  where 
God  shall  wipe  awny  all  tears  from  the  eyes  of  his 
people:  and  where,  looking  back  upon  the  vraya 
by  which  he  has  led  us,  wo  shall  lie  filled  with 
everlasting  wonder,  love,  and  prai«;.  I  must  add 
no  more.  Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  31,  1770. 

I  AM  glad  that  the  Lord  made  you  a  il>llow 
labourer  with  us  in  praying  my  dear  brother  out 
of  darkness  into  liglit.  It  was  a  bli*8sed  work: 
and  when  it  shall  be  your  turn  to  die  in  the  Lord, 
and  to  rest  from  all  your  lal)ours,  that  work  shall 
follow  you.  I  once  entertained  hoix^s  of  his  re- 
covery :  from  the  moment  when  it  pleased  God  to 
give  him  light  in  his  soul,  there  was  for  four  days 
such  a  visible  amendment  in  his  body  as  surprised 
us  all.  Dr.  Glynn  himself  was  puzzled,  and  be- 
gan to  think  that  all  Iiis  threatening  conji^ctures 
would  fail  of  their  accomplishment.  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  it  was  thus  ordered,  not  for  his  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  us,  who  had  lx>en  so 
decjily  concerned  for  his  spiritual  welfare,  that  he 
might  be  Jible  to  give  such  evident  proof  of  the 
work  of  God  upon  his  soul  as  should  leave  no 
doubt  l)e]iiiid  it.  As  to  his  friends  at  Cambridge, 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  He  never  s^toke 
of  these  things  but  to  myself,  nor  to  me,  when 
others  were  within  hearing,  except  that  he  some- 
times would  speak  in  the  presence  of  the  nurse. 
He  knew  well  to  make  the  distinction  between 
those  who  could  understand  him,  and  those  wlio 
could  not ;  and  that  he  was  not  in  circumstances 
to  maintain  such  a  controversy  as  a  declaration  of 
his  new  views  and  sentiments  would  have  exposed 
him  to.  Just  ailer  his  death  I  spoke  of  this  cliange 
to  a  dear  friend  of  his,  a  fellow  of  the  college,  who 
had  attended  him  through  all  his  sickness  with  as- 
siduity and  tenderness.  But  he  did  not  under- 
stand mc. 

I  now  proceed  to  mention  such  particulars  as  I 
can  recollect,  and  which  I  had  not  opiwrtunity  to 
insert  in  my  letters  to  Olney ;  for  I  left  Cambridge 
suddenly,  and  sooner  tliani  expected.  He  was 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  difficultiee 
he  should  have  to  encounter,  if  it  should  }>leaflp 
God  to  raise  him  again.  He  saw  the  necessity  of 
being  faithful,  and  tlie  opposition  he  should  expoee 
hioHelf  to  by  being  so.    Under  the  weight  elf 
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these  thoughts  he  one  day  broke  out  in  the  follow- 
ing prayer,  when  only  myself  was  with  him,  '  O 
Xiord,  thou  art  light ;  and  in  thee  is  no  darkness 
at  alL  Thou  art  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom,  and 
it  is  essential  to  thee  to  be  good  and  gracious.  I 
un  a  child,  O  Lord,  teach  me  how  I  shall  con- 
duct myself!  Give  me  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
with  the  harmlossness  of  the  dove !  Bless  the  souls 
thou  hast  committed  to  the  care  of  thy  helpless 
miserable  creature,  wlio  has  no  wisdom  or  know- 
ledge of  his  own,  i^d  make  me  faithful  to  them  for 
thy  mercy's  sake !'  Another  time  he  said,  '  How 
wonderful  it  is,  that  Grod  should  look  upon  man ; 
and  how  much  more  wonderful,  that  he  should  look 
upon  such  a  worm  as  I  am !  Yet  he  does  look 
upon  me,  and  takes  the  cxactest  notice  of  all  my 
suflerings.  He  is  present  and  I  see  him  (I  mean 
by  faith) ;  and  he  stretches  out  his  arms  towards 
me' — and  he  then  stretched  out  his  own — and 
he  says — '  Come  unto  me,  all  yo  that  are  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest !'  He 
smiled  and  wept,  when  ho  spoke  these  words. 
When  he  expressed  himself  upon  these  sub- 
jects, there  was  a  weight  and  a  dignity  in  his 
manner  such  as  1  never  saw  before.  He  spoke 
with  the  greatest  deliberation,  making  a  pause  at 
the  end  of  every  sentence ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  air  and  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  inex- 
pressibly solemn,  unlike  himself,  unlike  what  I 
had  ever  seen  in  another. 

This  hath  Grod  wrought.  I  have  praised  him 
for  his  marvellous  act,  and  have  felt  a  joy  of  heart 
upon  the  subjttrt  of  my  brother's  death,  such  as  I 
never  felt  but  in  my  own  conversion.  He  is  now 
before  the  throne ;  and  yet  a  little  while  and  we 
shall  meet,  never  more  to  be  divided. 

Yours,  my  very  dear  friend,  with  my  afiection- 
ate  respects  to  yourself  and  vours. 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 

Postscript.  A  day  or  two  before  his  death  he 
grew  so  weak  and  was  so  very  ill,  that  he  required 
continual  attendance,  so  that  he  had  neither 
strength  nor  opportunity  to  say  much  to  me.  On- 
ly the  day  before  he  said  he  had  a  sleepless,  but  a 
c<Hnposed  and  quiet  night.  I  asked  him,  if  he 
had  been  able  to  collect  his  thoughts.  He  re- 
plied, *AI1  night  long  I  ha^e  endeavoured  to 
think  upon  God  and  to  continue  in  prayer.  I  had 
great  (leacc  and  comfort ;  and  what  comfort  I  had 
came  in  that  way.'  Wlien  I  saw  Mm  the  next 
morning  at  seven  o'clock  he  was  dying,  fast  asleep, 
and  exempted,  in  all  appearance,  from  the  sense 
of  those  ymngs  which  accompany  dissolution.  I 
shall  bo  glad  to  hear  from  you,  my  dear  friend, 
when  you  can  find  time  to  write,  and  are  so  in- 
clined. The  death  of  my  beloved  brother  teems 
with  many  useful  lessons.  May  God  seal  the  in- 
struction upon  our  hearts ! 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESCl. 

DEAR  JOE,  May  8,  1770. 

Your  letter  did  not  reach  me  till  the  last  poil, 
when  I  had  not  time  to  answer  it  I  left  Cam- 
bridge immediately  afler  my  brother's  death. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  particular  •<wii^ 
youhavescntme  ♦♦•♦♦♦♦•••»•••• 
He  to  whom  I  have  surrendered  myself  and  all 
my  concerns  hath  otherwise  appointed,  and  let  hii 
vrill  be  done.  He  gives  me  much  which  he 
holds  from  others ;  and  if  he  was  pleased  to 
hold  all  that  makes  an  outward  difiercnce  between 
me  and  the  poor  mendicant  in  the  street,  it  would 
still  become  mc  to  say,  his  will  be  done. 

It  pleased  God  to  cut  short  my  brother's  eon- 
nexions  and  expectations  here,  yet  not  without 
giving  him  lively  and  gk>riou8  views  of  a  better 
happiness  than  any  he  could  propose  to  hiuMelfin 
such  a  world  as  this.  Notwithstanding  his  grent 
learning,  (for  he  was  one  of  the  chief  men  in  tht 
university  in  that  re^)cct)  he  was  candid  and  on- 
oerc  in  his  inquiries  after  truth.  Though  he  ooold 
not  come  into  my  sentiments  when  I  first  ac- 
quainted him  with  them,  nor  in  the  many  oonscv- 
sations  which  I  afterwards  had  with  him  apoo 
the  subject,  could  he  be  brought  to  acgmfBe  in 
them  as  scriptural  and  true,  yet  I  had  no  soonor 
left  St  Alban's  than  he  began  to  study  with  the 
deepest  attention  those  points  in  which  we  diffeied, 
and  to  furnish  liimself  with  the  best  writcn  upon 
them.  His  mind  was  kept  open  to  conviction  for 
five  years,  during  all  which  time  he  laboured  in 
this  pursuit  with  unwearied  diligence,  aa  leisuia 
and  opportunity  were  afforded.  Amongst  his  dy- 
ing words  were  these,  '  Brother,  I  thought  joa 
wrong,  yet  wanted  to  believe  as  you  did.  I  found 
myself  not  able  to  believe,  yet  always  thought  I 
should  be  one  day  brought  to  do  so.'  From  the 
study  of  books,  ho  was  brought  upon  his  death- 
bed to  the  study  of  himself,  and  there  learnt  to 
renounce  liis  righteousness,  and  his  own  most 
amiable  character,  and  to  submit  himself  to  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith.  With 
these  views  he  was  desirous  of  death.  Satisfied  of 
his  interest  in  the  blessing  purchased  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  he  prayed  for  death  with  earnestness, 
felt  the  approaches  of  it  with  joy,  and  died  in 
peace.  Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MT  DEAR  COUSIN,  Oitiey^  June  7, 1770- 

I  AM  am  obliged  to  you  for  sometimet  ^h^pkiftg 
of  an  unseen  friend,  and  bestowing  a  letter  upon 
me.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  hear  from  yon,  «■- 
pedally  to  find  that  our  gnaoam  Lord  wthhi 
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joa  to  weather  out  the  gtorms  you  meet  with,  and 
to  cast  anchor  within  the  veil. 

You  judge  rightly  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  been  affected  by  the  Lord's  late  dispensation 
tcmaids  my  brother.  I  found  in  it  cause  of  sor- 
IDW,  that  I  had  lost  so  near  a  relation,  and  one  so 
deservedly  dear  to  me,  and  that  he  left  me  just 
when  our  sentiments  upon  the  most  interesting 
mbject  became  the  same;  but  much  more  cause 
of  joy,  tbat  it  pleased  God  to  give  me  clear  and 
evident  proof  that  ho  had  changed  hid  heart,  and 
adopted  him  into  tho  number  of  his  children.  For 
this  I  hdd  myself  peculiarly  bound  to  thank 
him,  because  he  might  have  done  all  that  he  was 
pleaised  to  do  for  him,  and  yet  have  afforded  him 
neither  strength  nor  opportunity  to  declare  it.  I 
•loabt  not  that  he  enlightens  tho  understandings, 
and  works  a  gracious  change  in  the  hearts  of  many 
in  their  last  moments,  whoso  surrounding  friends 
aie  not  made  acquainted  with  it. 

He  tokl  mo  that  from  tho  time  he  was  first  or- 
dained he  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  to  suspect  that  there  were 
greater  things  concealed  in  the  Bible,  than  were 
generaOy  believed  or  allowed  to  be  there.  From 
the  time  when  I  first  visited  him  after  my  release 
fimm  St.  Alban's,  he  began  to  read  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  at  that  time  I  informed  him  of  the 
views  of  divine  truth  which  I  hod  received  in  that 
icfaool  of  affliction.  He  laid  what  I  said  to  heart, 
and  began  to  furnish  himself  with  the  best  writers 
upon  the  controverted  points,  whose  works  he 
iced  with  great  diligence  and  attention,  comparing 
them  all  the  while  with  the  Scripture.  None  ever 
Truly  and  ingenuously  sought  the  trutli  but  they 
found  it  A  sjorit  of  earnest  inquiry  is  the  gift 
of  God,  who  never  says  to  any.  Seek  ye  my  face 
In  vain.  Accordingly,  alwut  trn  days  before  his 
death,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  dispel  oil  his  doubts, 
and  to  reveal  in  his  heart  tlic  knowledge  of  tlie 
Saviour,  and  to  give  him  firm  aiitl  unsliaken  peace 
in  the  belief  of  his  ability  and  willingnc<is  to  save. 
Aj  to  the  afiSdrof  the  fortune-teller,  he  never  men- 
tioned it  to  me,  nor  was  there  any  such  paper 
found  as  you  mention.  I  looked  over  all  his  pa- 
pen  before  I  left  the  place,  and  had  there  been 
such  a  one,  must  have  discovered  it.  I  have  heard 
the  report  from  other  quarters,  but  no  other  parti- 
colan  than  that  the  woman  forctokl  him  when  he 
should  die.  I  suppoee  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
the  matter,  but  whatever  he  might  tliink  of  it  be- 
fore his  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  however  ex- 
tnonlinaiy  her  jnedictions  might  really  be,  I  am 
a^yiafffifl  that  be  had  then  received  far  other  views 
ef  the  wisdom  and  majesty  of  God,  than  to  sup- 
pore  that  be  would  entrust  his  secret  counsels  to  a 
vignnt,  who  did  not  mean,  I  suppose,  to  be  un- 
dentood  to  have  received  her  intelligence  from  the 
Fonntain  of  Light,  but  thought  herself  sufficiently 
13 


honoured  by  any  who  would  give  her  credit  for  a 
secret  intercourse  of  this  kind  with  the  piinra  of 
darkness. 

Mrs.  Unwin  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kind  inquiry  after  her.  She  is  well,  I  thank  Grod, 
as  usual,  and  sends  her  respects  to  you.  Her  son 
is  in  the  ministry,  and  has  the  living  of  Stock,  in 
Elssex.  We  were  last  week  alarmed  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  being  dangerously  ill;  Mrs.  Unwin 
went  to  see  him,  and  in  a  few  days  left  him  out 
of  danger.  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESCL 

DEAR  JOE,  Sept.  35,  1770. 

I  HAVE  not  done  conversing  with  terrestrial  ob- 
jects, though  I  should  be  happy  were  I  able  to 
hold  more  continual  converse  with  a  friend  above 
the  skies.  He  has  my  heart,  but  he  allows  a  cor- 
ner in  it  for  all  who  show  mc  kindness,  and  there- 
fore one  for  you.  The  storm  of  sixty-tluree  made 
a  wreck  of  the  friendships  I  had  contracted  in  the 
course  of  many  years,  yours  excepted,  which  has 
survived  the  tempest 

I  tliank  you  for  your  repeated  invitation.  Sin- 
gular thanks  are  due  to  you  for  so  lingular  an 
instance  of  your  regard.  I  could  not  leave  Olney, 
unless  in  a  case  of  absolute  ne<x»uty,  without 
much  inconvenience  to  my«elf  and  othera. 

W.  C.» 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

DEAR  UNWIN-,  June  8,  1778. 

I  FEEL  myseh  much  obliged  to  you  for  youi 
kind  intimation,  and  have  given  the  subject  of  it 
all  my  best  attention,  both  before  I  received  your 
letter  and  since.  The  result  is,  that  I  am  per- 
suaded it  will  bo  l)etter  not  to  write.  I  know  the 
man  and  lus  disposition  well;  he  is  very  liberal  in 
his  way  of  thinking,  generous  and  discerning. 
He  is  well  aware  of  the  tricks  that  are  played  upon 
such  occasions,  and  after  fifteen  yean  interrup- 
tion of  all  intercourse  between  us,  would  translate 
my  letter  into  this  language — pray  remember  the 
poor.  This  would  disgust  him,  because  he  woukl 
think  our  former  intimacy  disgraced  by  such  an 
oblique  application.  He  has  not  forgotten  me, 
and  if  he  had,  there  are  those  about  him  who  can 
,  not  come  into  his  presence  without  reminding  him 
.of  me,  and  he  is  also  perfectly  acquainted  with  my 
;  circumstances.  It  would  perhaps  give  him  plea- 
sure to  surprise  me  with  a  benefit;   and  if  be 


*  The  nrtMeqmat  chasm  in  the  Letten  of  ihia  Vohime  wm 
oecaatened  by  a  long  and  screre  Ulnees  with  which  the  wriicr 
aSBcted. 
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iiisu»  tot  inch  i.  favour,  I  >houk1  duappoint  turn 
bf  ukingH. 

I  repeat  my  thnnka  Tur  jour  (uggcstion;  jo« 
«  ft  put  ri'  my  lenaoni  foi  tbua  conducting  my- 
lelf ',  if  ne  were  logethcT  I  oHild  give  yoa  mora.* 
YouH  iffecfionitcly,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

May  M,  ITra. 
I  ill  cbUg«d  to  you  G>r  the  Pocta;  and  thoughl 
little  thought  I  wus  truulaling  bo  much  money 
out  of  your  pocket  into  the  bookwllcr'i,  when  I 
turned  Prior'a  poem  into  Latin,  yet  I  must  need* 
ny  th^,  ir  you  thuiL  il  worth  while  to  pucchue 
the  Eni^h  Clmca  at  all,  you  can  not  paaaeM 
yoonelf  oTthemupon  bctlcrterm*.  I  have  looknl 
into  mam  of  the  volume*,  but  not  having  yet  finiah- 
•d  the  Regider,  have  merely  looked  into  Ihem.  A 
few  thing*  I  have  met  wkh,  which  if  they  had 
been  burned  the  moment  they  wcro  written,  it 
would  h>ve  been  better  for  the  author,  and  at 
lent  M  well  for  hia  Teaden.  There  ia  not  much 
of  thia,  but  a  little  too  much.  I  think  it  a  ^ty 
the  editor  admitted  any;  the  Engliah  muw  would 
have  loit  no  credit  by  the  omianon  of  auch  Iraah. 
Some  of  them  again  acrm  to  me  to  have  butavery 
diaputabla  right  to  a  p1a»  among  the  Claaain; 
and  I  am  quite  at  a  Ion  when  I  tee  ihem  in  auch 
company,  to  conjecture  what  ia  Dr.  Johr.;on'i  idea 
or  definition  of  claaaical  merit  But  if  be  inaerU 
the  pocDw  of  aome  who  can  hardly  be  aaid  to  ile- 
Krve  Booh  an  honour,  the  purchaier  may  cmnGiil 
himaelf  with  the  hope  that  he  will  exclude  nor 
that  do.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 
iificoHia,  £^.21,1779. 

Bt  pteaMd  to  buy  me  a  glazier'a  diamond  pe 
<fl.  I  have  gbiei]  the  two  framca  deaigned  to  i 
MJ«c  my  pino  planta.  But  I  can  not  mend  tl 
kUehen  wiitdowB,  till  by  the  help  of  that  imple- 
ment I  can  reduce  the  glaai  to  ili  proper  di 
■iona.  If  I  were  a  plumber  T  ahouki  be  a  com- 
plete glazieT;  and  jHimiMy  the  happy  time  may 
oome,  when  1  ahall  be  seen  tru<lging  away  to  the 
BMghbouring  towns  with  a  shelf  of  glaaa  hanging 
at  my  back.  If  government  ahould  impoae  ano- 
Ui  upon  that  commodity,  I  hardly  know  a  bu«- 
lUH  in  which  a  gentleman  might  more  auccea- . 
billy  cro^doy  himaelf.  A  Chineae,  of  ten  time* 
niy  fortune,  would  avail  hiinse4f  of  auch  an  a[qMt-< 
lonity  wit^t  acmple;  and  why  ihoutd  not  1, 


who  want  money  aa  much  al  any  a 
Chinal  Rousi>eau  would  have  been  ehanned  to 
have  aeen  me  ao  occn^ded,  and  would  hare  ex- 
claimed with  rapture,  "that  he  had  finind  the 
EnuLiua  who  (be  auppoaed)  bad  anbnated  only  in 
hia  own  idea."  I  vaould  recommend  it  to  you  !» 
example.  You  will  preeently  qualify 
jouraeir  for  (he  taak,  and  may  not  only  amoaa 
yourself  at  home,  but  may  even  eierdiae  your  akill 
'\  mending  the  church  window! ;  which,  aa  it 
rould  save  money  (o  the  pariah,  woold  coDduce, 
together  with  jour  other  miniiterial  aceompliah- 
menta,  to  make  you  eitromely  popular  in  tb* 

I  have  eight  pair  of  tame  pige<mi.  When  I 
fint  enter  the  ganjen  in  a  morning,  I  find  than 
perched  upon  the  wall,  waiting  for  thnrbreak&tf; 
Ibr  I  fi»d  them  alwayi  upon  the  graTcl-walk.  If 
liah  ihould  be  acdimpliahed,  and  you  afaould 
find  yourai'lf  fumiahcd  with  the  winga  of  a  dore, 
I  (hall  undoubtedly  find  yoo  amongit  them.  Only 
be  ao  good,  if  that  ahould  be  the  can,  to  annoonce 
yooraelf  by  aome  meana  or  other.  For  1  imagine 
your  crop  will  require  tometlung  better  than  tare* 
to  fill  it. 

Your  mother  and  I  laat  week  made  a  trip  in  a 
post  chaise  to  Gayhurat,  the  aeat  of  Mr.  Wright, 
about  four  milc?a  off  Uc  undcnttmd  that  I  did  not 
much  affect  strange  lacea,  and  aent  over  hii  aci- 
vant  on  purpoffi  to  inform  me  that  he  waa  going 
into  Lpicvstersbiie,  and  that,  ifl  choae  to  *oe  the 
gardens,  I  might  gratify  myself  without  danger  of 
accing  the  proprietor.  I  accepted  the  iniitalkin, 
delighted  with  all  1  IbuDil  there.  The 
situation  is  happy,  the  ganJena  elegantly  diipoaed. 
thr  hnl  houso  in  the  moat  douriahing  atata,  and 
'.-in^i--treca  the  moat  captivating  creatOTce  of 
ind  i  ever  taw.  A  man,  in  abott,  bad  rteed 
the  talents  of  Cox  or  Langford,  the  auc- 
'n,  to  do  the  whde  scene  justice.  Our  love 
atlonds  you  all.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  BEV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 
IV  OLAB  pnrKSD,  Oct.  31,  1779. 

I  wHoremy  laal  tetter  merely  to  inform  yoa  tbal 
hnd  nothing  to  say,  in  answer  to  which  you  have 
i^.iid  nothing.  I  admire  the  propriety  of  your  eon- 
|iii]tl,  though  I  am  a  toaerby  it.  I  will  endeaTour 
to  sdv  mtttething  now,  and  ahall  hope  for  aome- 
tiling  iu  n^tum. 

I  I  have  been  well  entertained  with  Johnaon'a 
,bi<i;;rnph}',  for  which  I  tliank  youi  with  one  ox- 
ccplion,  nitd  that  a  iwinpng  one,  I  think  he  haa 
acquitted  bimaelT  with  hia  usual  good  •«&**  and 
Buffii'ii'iicy.  Hia  treatment  of  Milton  ii  unmerci- 
jful  to  the  lart  degree.  He  haa  belaboored  that 
Igreal  poet's  chancier  with  the  moat  indnalrioui 
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cniehy.  As  a  man,  ho  has  hardly  left  him  the 
shadow  of  one  good  quality.  Churlishness  in  his 
private  life,  and  a  rancorous  hatred  of  every  thing 
royal  in  his  public,  are  the  two  ccJours  with  which 
be  has  smeared  all  the  canvas.  If  he  had  any  \ir- 
tues,  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  doctor's  pic- 
tare  of  him,  and  it  is  well  for  Milton  that  some 
sourness  in  his  temper  is  the  only  vice  with  which 
his  memory  has  been  charged ;  it  is  evident  enough 
that  if  his  biographer  could  have  discovered  more, 
he  would  not  have  spared  him.  As  a  poet,  he  has 
treated  him  with  severity  enough,  and  hasjilucked 
one  or  two  of  the  most  beautiful  feathers  out  of 
his  Muse's  wing,  and  trampled  them  under  his 
great  foot  He  has  passed  sentence  of  condenma- 
tion  upon  Lyddas,  and  has  taken  occatdon,  from 
that  charming  poem,  to  expose  to  ridicule  (what  is 
indeed  ridiculous  enough)  the  childish  prattlemcnt 
of  pastoral  compositions,  as  if  Lycidas  was  the 
prototype  and  pattern  of  them  all.  The  liveliness 
of  the  description,  the  sweetness  of  the  numbers, 
the  classical  tpait  of  antiquity  that  prevails  in  it, 
go  fiMT  nothing.  I  am  con\ince<l,  by  the  way,  that 
he  has  no  ear  for  poetical  numbers,  or  that  it  lyas 
stopped  by  prejudice  against  the  hannony  of  MU- 
ton's.  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  delightful  as 
the  music  of  the  Paradise  Losti  It  is  like  that 
of  a  fine  organ;  has  the  fullest  and  the  deepest 
tones  of  majesty,  with  all  the  softness  and  elegance 
of  the  Dorian  flute.  Variety  without  end,  and 
never  equalled,  unless  perhaps  by  Virgil.  Yet  the 
doctor  has  little  or  nothing  to  say  upon  this  co- 
pious theme,  but  talks  something  about  the  unfit- 
ness of  the  English  language  for  blank  verse,  and 
how  apt  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  some  readers,  to  de- 
generate into  declamation. 

I  amid  talk  a  good  while  longer,  but  I  have  no 
foom;  oor  love  attends  you. 

Yours  affectionately,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DBAS  FRIEND,  Dec.  2,  1779. 

How  quick  is  the  succession  of  human  events! 
The  caies  of  to-day  are  seldom  the  cares  of  to- 
Durrow;  and  when  we  lie  down  at  night,  we  may 
«fUy  say  to  most  of  our  troubles  '*  Ye  have  done 
your  wont,  and  we  shall  meet  no  more." 

This  oibservation  was  suggested  to  me  by  read- 
ing yoor  last  letter;  which  though  I  have  written 
sinoe  I  received  it,  I  have  never  answered.  When 
tlwt  epistle  passed  under  your  pen,  you  were  mi- 
seraUe  about  your  tithes,  and  your  imagination 


hung  round  with  pictures,  that  terrified  yon 
to  SQcli  a  degree  as  made  even  the  receipt  of  mo- 
vj  baidenaQaie.  But  it  is  all  over  now.  You 
isnt  «way  your  fitfmen  in  good  humour  (for  yon 
cm  mdu  people  nmry  whenever  you  ulease),  and 


now  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  chink  your 
purse,  and  laugh  at  what  is  past.  Your  delicacy 
makes  you  groan  under  that  which  other  men 
never  feci,  or  feel  but  lightly.  A  fly  that  settles 
upon  the  tip  of  the  nose,  is  troublesome ;  and  this 
is  a  comparison  adequate  to  the  most  that  man- 
kind in  general  are  sensible  of,  upon  such  tiny  oc- 
casions. But  the  flies  that  pester  you,  always  get 
between  your  e3re-lids,  where  the  annoyance  is  al- 
most insupportable. 

I  would  follow  your  ad\ice,  and  endeavour  to  fur- 
nish Lord  North  with  a  scheme  of  supplies  for  the 
ensuing  year,  if  the  difficulty  I  find  in  answering 
the  call  of  my  own  emergencies  did  not  make  me 
despair  of  satisfying  those  of  the  nation.  I  can  say 
but  this;  if  I  had  ten  acres  of  land  in  the  world, 
whereas  I  have  not  one,  and  in  those  ten  acres 
should  discover  a  gold  mine,  richer  than  all  Mexico 
and  Peru,  when  I  had  reserved  a  few  oimces  for 
my  own  annual  supply,  I  would  willingly  give  the 
rest  to  government.  My  ambition  would  be  more 
gratified  by  annihilating  the  national  incumbrances 
than  by  going  daily  down  to  the  bottom  of  a  mine 
to  wallow  in  my  own  emolument.  This  is  patriot- 
bm — you  will  allow;  but  alas,  this  virtue  is  for  the 
most  part  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  do  no  good 
with  it!  He  that  has  but  a  single  handful  of  it, 
catches  so  greedily  at  the  first  opportunity  of  grow- 
ing rich,  that  his  patriotism  drops  to  the  ground, 
and  he  grasps  the  gold  instead  of  it.  He  that 
never  meets  with  such  an  opportunity,  holds  it  fast 
in  his  clenched  fist,  and  says, — "  Oh,  how  much 
good  I  would  do  if  I  could!" 

Your  mother  says — "  Pray  send  my  dear  love." 
There  is  hardly  room  to  add  mine,  but  you  will 
suppose  it.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Feb.  27,  1780. 

As  you  are  pleased  to  desire  my  letters,  I  am 
the  more  pleased  vrith  writing  them,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  I  must  needs  testify  my  surprise 
that  you  should  think  them  worth  receiving,  as  I 
seldom  send  one  that  I  think  favourably  of  myself. 
This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  imputation 
upon  your  taste  or  judgment,  but  as  an  encomium 
upon  my  own  modesty  and  humility,  wUch  I 
desire  you  to  remark  well  It  is  a  just  observation 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  though  men  of  ordi- 
nary talents  may  be  highly  satisfied  with  their 
own  productions,  men  of  true  genius  never  are. 
Whatever  be  their  subject,  they  always  seem  to 
themselves  to  fall  short  of  it,  even  when  they  seem 


to  others  most  to  excel.  And  for  this  reason- 
because  they  have  a  certain  sublime  sense  of  per- 
fection which  other  men  are  strangers  to,  and 
which  they  themselves  in  their  perforroaiioes  an 
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mi  able  to  exemplify.  Your  servant,  Sir  Joahua  1 
I  little  thought  of  seeing  you  when  I  began,  but 
as  you  have  popped  in  you  are  welcome. 

When  I  wrote  last,  I  was  little  inclined  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  venes  entitled  the  Modem  Patriot, 
but  was  not  quite  pleased  with  a  line  or  two  which 
I  found  it  difficult  to  mend,  therefore  did  not  At 
night  I  read  Mr.  Burke's  speech  in  the  newsp^wr, 
and  was  so  well  pleased  with  lus  proposals  for  a 
reformation,  and  with  the  temper  in  which  he 
made  them,  that  I  began  to  think  better  of  his 
cause,  and  burnt  my  verses.  Such  is  the  lot  of 
the  man  who  writes  upon  the  subject  of  the  day: 
the  aspect  of  afiairs  changes  in  an  hour  or  two, 
and  his  opinion  with  it;  what  was  just  and  well- 
dowrved  satire  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening 
becomes  a  libel;  the  author  commences  his  own 
judge,  and  while  he  condemns  with  unrelenting 
severity  what  he  so  lately  approved,  Is  sorry  to 
find  that  he  has  laid  his  leaf-gold  upon  touch-wood, 
which  crumbled  away  under  his  fingers.  Alas! 
what  can  I  do  with  my  witi  I  have  not  enough 
to  do  great  things  with,  and  these  little  thingsare 
so  fligitive,  that  while  a  man  catches  at  the  sub- 
ject, he  is  only  filling  lus  hand  with  wmcke.  I  must 
do  with  it  as  I  do  with  my  linnet;  I  keep  him  for 
the  most  part  in  acage,  but  now  and  then  setopen 
the  door  that  he  may  whisk  about  the  room  a  little, 
and  then  shut  him  up  again.  My  whisking  wit 
has  produced  the  fi^wing,  the  subject  of  which 
is  more  important  than  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  treated  it  seems  to  imply,  but  a  foble  may 
speak  truth,  and  all  truth  is  sterling ;  I  only  pre- 
mise, that  in  a  philosophical  tract  in  the  Register, 
I  found  it  asserted  that  the  gk>w-worm  is  the 
nightingale's  food.* 

An  officer  of  a  regiment,  part  of  which  u  quar- 
tered here,  gave  one  of  the  soldiers  leave  to  be 
drunk  six  weeks,  in  hopes  of  curing  him  by  satie- 
ty— he  waa  drunk  six  weeks,  and  is  so  ^1,  as 
often  as  ho  can  find  an  opportunity.  One  vice 
may  swallow  up  another,  but  no  coroner  in  the 
state  of  Ethics  ever  brought  in  his  verdict,  when  a 
vice  died,  that  it  w^B—feh  de  «e. 

Thanks  for  all  you  have  done,  and  all  you  in- 
tend ;  the  Uography  will  be  particularly  wekome. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  NEWTON. 

March  18,  1780. 

I  AM  obliged  to  you  for  the  communication  of 
your  correspondence  vnth .  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  any  man,  of  any  temper  whatever,  and 


*  TUt  ieuer  oofiuaiixd  fhe  beanUnil  faUe  of  the  Nlghtin- 
fsto  and  GloW'WioniL 


however  wedded  to  his  ovm  piirpose,  to  resent  so 
gentle  and  firiendly  an  exhortation  as  you  sent  him. 
Men  of  lively  imaginations  are  not  often  remarka- 
ble for  solidity  of  judgment  They  have  gener- 
ally strong  passions  to  bias  it,  and  are  led  for 
away  firom  their  proper  road,  in  pursuit  of  pretty 
phantoms  of  their  own  creating.  No  law  ever 
did  or  can  efiect  what  he  has  ascribed  to  that  of 
Moses ;  it  is  reser\'ed  for  mercy  to  subdue  the  cor- 
rupt inclinations  of  mankind,  which  threatenings 
and  penalties,  through  the  depravity  of  the  heart, 
have  always  had  a  tendency  rather  to  inflame. 

The  love  of  power  seems  as  natural  to  kings,  as 
the  desire  of  liberty  is  to  their  subjects ;  the  excess 
of  either  is  vicious,  and  tends  to  the  ruin  of  both. 
There  are  many,  1  believe,  who  wish  the  present 
corrupt  state  of  things  dissolved,  in  hope  Uiat  the 
pure  primitive  constitution  will  spring  up  firom  the 
ruins.  But  it  is  not  for  man,  by  himself  man,  to 
bring  order  out  of  confusion ;  the  progress  firom 
one  to  the  other  is  not  natural,  much  less  neoessa- 
ry,  and  without  the  intervention  of  divine  aid, 
impossible;  and  they  who  are  for  "">lfi"g  the 
hazardous  experiment,  would  certainly  find  them- 
sel^  disappointed. 

Afifectionately  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Morch  26, 1780. 

I  have  heard  nothing  more  finom  Mr.  Newton, 
upon  the  subject  you  menticm ;  but  I  dare  say  that 
having  been  given  to  expect  the  benefit  of  your 
nomination  in  behalf  of  his  nephew,  he  still  de- 
pends upon  it  His  obligations  to  Mr.  — —  have 
been  so  numerous,  and  so  weighty,  that  though  he 
has,  in  a  few  instances,  prevaikd  upon  hinsKlf  to 
recommend  an  object  now  and  then  to  his  patron- 
age, he  has  very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  exerted  his 
interest  with  him  in  behalf  of  his  own  relations. 

With  respect  to  the  advice  you  are  required  to 
give  to  a  young  lady,  that  she  may  be  properly 
instructed  in  the  manner  of  keeping  the  sabbath, 
I  just  subjoin  a  few  hints  that  have  occurred  to  me 
upon  the  occasion ;  not  because  I  think  you  want 
them,  but  because  it  would  seem  unkind  to  with- 
hold them.  The  sabbath  then,  I  think,  may  be 
considered,  first,  as  a  commandment,  no  less  bind- 
ing upon  modem  christians  than  upon  ancient 
Jevrs,  because  the  spiritual  people  amongst  them  did 
not  think  it  enough  to  abstain  firom  manual  occu- 
pations upon  that  day ;  but,  entering  more  deeply 
into  the  meaning  of  the  precept,  allotted  those 
hours  they  took  from  the  world,  to  the  cultivation 
of  holiness  in  their  own  souls,  which  ever  vras, 
and  ever  will  be  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all  who 
ever  heard  of  a  sabbath,  and  is  of  perpetual  obli- 
gali«n  both  upon  Jaws  and  christianai  (the  oun- 
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■MiidiDeiit,  therefiire,  enjoins  it ;  the  pro|rfieti  have 
alio  enftfced  it;  and  in  manj  initanfffe,  both 
Kriptand  and  modern,  the  breach  of  it  ham  been 
pgniihfd  with  providential  and  judicial  leveritj 
dial  may  make  by-ctanden  tremUe) :  secondly,  as 
aprivi^ge,  which  you  well  know  how  to  dilate 
l^on,  better  than  I  can  tell  you :  thirdly,  as  a  sign 
of  that  covenant  by  which  believers  are  entitled  to 
a  rest  that  yet  remaincth :  fourthly,  as  the  nite 
qua  non  of  the  christian  character;  and  upon  this 
head  I  shouki  guard  against  being  misunderstood 
to  mean  no  more  than  two  attendances  upon  pub- 
lic worship,  which  is  a  form  complied  with  by 
thousands  who  never  kept  a  sabbath  in  their  lives. 
Consistence  is  necessary,  to  give  substance  and 
solidity  to  the  whole.  To  sanctify  the  day  at 
church,  and  to  trifle  it  away  out  of  church,  is  pro- 
frnation,  and  vitiates  all.  After  all,  I  could  ask 
my  catechumen  one  short  question—*  Do  you  love  the 
day,  or  do  you  not  1  If  you  k>ve  it,  you  will  never 
inquire  how  far  you  may  safely  deprive  yourKlf 
of  the  enjoyment  of  it.  If  you  do  not  love  it,  and 
yoa  find  yourself  obliged  in  conscience  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  that  is  an  alarming  symptom,  and 
ought  to  make  you  tremble.  If  you  do  not  love  it, 
then  it  is  a  weariness  to  you,  and  you  wish  it  was 
over.  The  ideas  of  labour  and  rest  arc  not  more 
opposite  to  each  other  than  the  idea  of  a  sabbath, 
md  that  dislike  and  disgust  with  which  it  fills  the 
UMib  of  thousands  to  be  obliged  to  keep  it.  It  is 
worse  than  bodily  labour.'  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  AprU  6,  1780. 

I  NETRR  was,  any  mora  than  yourself,  a  firiend 
to  pluralities;  they  are  generally  found  in  the 
hands  of  the  avaricious,  whose  insatiable  hunger 
after  preferment  proves  them  unworthy  of  any  at  all. 
They  attend  much  to  the  regular  ])ayment  of  their 
dues,  but  not  at  all  to  the  spiritual  interest  of  their 
parishioners.  Having  forgot  their  duty,  or  never 
known  it,  they  difler  in  nothing  from  the  laity,  ex- 
cept their  outward  garb,  and  their  exclusive  right 
to  the  dedL  and  pulpit.  But  when  pluralities  seek 
the  man,  instead  of  being  sought  by  him ;  and 
when  the  man  is  honest,  conscientious,  and  pious ; 
careful  to  emfdoy  a  substitute  in  those  respects 
Mke  himself;  and,  not  contented  with  this,  will  see 
with  his  own  eyes  that  the  concerns  of  his  parishes 
■re  decently  and  diligently  administered ;  in  that 
ease,  considering  the  present  dearth  of  such  cha- 
nctersin  the  ministry,  I  think  it  an  event  advan- 
tageous to  the  people,  and  much  to  be  desired  by  all 
y^  regret  the  great  and  apparent  want  of  sobriety 
and  earnestness  among  the  clergy.  A  man  who 
Aooi  not  seek  a  living  merely  as  a  pecuniary  emol- 
ument has  no  need,  in  my  judgment,  to  refuse  one 


because  it  is  so.  He  means  to  do  his  duty,  and  bj 
doing  it  he  earns  his  wages.  The  two  rectorioi 
being  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  foUowing 
easily  under  the  care  of  one  pastor,  and  both  so 
near  to  Stock  that  you  can  visit  them  with- 
out difficulty,  as  often  as  you  please,  I  see  no 
reasonable  objection,  nor  does  your  mother.  As 
to  the  wry-mouthed  sneen  and  illiberal  misoon- 
structions  of  the  censorious,  I  know  no  better  shield 
to  guard  you  against  them,  than  what  you  are 
already  furnished  with-  a  clear  and  unoflending 
conscience. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  what  you  said  upon  the 
subject  of  book-buying,  and  am  very  fond  of  avail- 
ing myself  of  another  man's  pocket,  when  I  can 
do  it  creditably  to  myself,  and  without  injuiy  to 
him.  Amusements  are  necessary,  in  a  retirement 
like  mine,  especially  in  such  a  sable  state  of  mind 
as  I  labour  under.  The  necessity  of  amusement 
makes  me  sometimes  write  verses — it  made  me  a 
carpenter,  a  bird-cage  maker,  a  gardener — and  has 
lately  taught  me  to  draw,  and  to  draw  too  with 
such  8ur]iri8ing  proficiency  in  the  art,  considering 
my  total  ignorance  of  it  two  months  ago,  that  when 
I  show  your  mother  my  productions,  she  is  all  ad- 
miration and  applause. 

You  need  never  fear  the  communication  of  what 
you  entrust  to  us  in  confidence.  You  know  your 
mother's  delicacy  in  this  point  sufficiently;  and  as 
for  me,  I  once  wrote  a  Connoisseur  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  secret  keeping,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I 
believe  I  have  never  divulged  one. 

Wc  were  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Newton's  ap- 
plication to  you  for  a  charity  sermon,  and  uith 
what  he  said  upon  that  subject  in  his  last  letter, 
'  that  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  give  you 
that  proof  of  his  regard.' 

Believe  me  yours,  W!  C 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Olney,  ApHl  16,  1780. 

Since  I  wrote  my  last  we  have  had  a  ^irit 

from .    I  did  not  feel  myself  vehemently 

disposed  to  receive  him  with  that  complaisance, 
from  which  a  stranger  generally  infere  that  he  is 
welcome.  By  his  manner,  which  was  rather  bold 
than  easy,  I  judged  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
it,  and  that  it  was  a  trifle  which,  if  he  did  not  meet 
with,  neither  would  he  feel  the  want  of.  He  has 
the  air  of  a  traveled  man,  but  not  of  a  traveled 
gentleman;  is  quite  delivered  from  that  reserve 
which  is  so  common  an  ingredient  in  the  English 
character,  yet  does  not  open  lumself  gently  and 
gradually,  as  men  of  polite  behaviour  do,  but  bursts 
upon  you  all  at  once.  He  talks  very  loud,  and 
when  our  poor  little  robins  hear  a  great  noise,  they 
are  immediately  seized  with  an  ambitbn  to  siup«^ 
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it;  the  increase  of  their  vociferation  oocasioned  an 
increase  of  his,  and  his  in  return  acted  as  a  stimu- 
las  upontheiis;  neither  side  entertained  a  thought 
of  giving  up  the  contest,  which  became  continually 
more  interesting  to  our  cars,  during  the  whole 
visit.  The  birds  hoif  ever  survived  it,  and  so  did 
we.    They  perhaps  flatter  themselves  they  gained 

a  complete  victory,  but  I  believe  Mr. could 

have  killed  them  both  in  another  hour.     W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

DEAR  SIR,  May  3,  1780. 

You  indulge  me  in  such  a  variety  of  subjects, 
and  allow  me  such  a  latitude  of  excursion  in  this 
scribbling  employment,  that  I  have  no  Excuse  for 
silence.     I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  swallowing 
such  boluses  as  I  send  you,  for  the  sake  of  my 
gilding,  and  verily  believe  that  1  am  the  only  man 
alive,  from  whom  they  would  be  welcome  to  a  pa- 
late like  yours.     I  wish  I  could  make  them  more 
splendid  than  they  arc,  more  alluring  to  the  eye, 
at  least,  if  not  more  pleasing  to  the  taste;  but  my 
leaf  gold  is  tarnished,  and  has  received  such  a  tinge 
from  the  vapours  that  are  ever  brooding  over  my 
mind,  that  I  think  it  no  small  proof  of  your  par- 
tiality to  me,  that  you  will  read  my  letters.     1  am 
not  fond  of  long-winded  meta])hor8;  1  have  always 
observed,  that  they  halt  at  the  latter  end  of  their 
prr>gress,  and  so  do  mine.     I  deal  much  in  ink  in- 
deed, but  not  such  ink  as  is  employed  by  poets, 
and  writers  of  essays.     Mine  is  a  harmless  fluid, 
and  guilty  of  no  deceptions,  but  such  as  may  prc- 
vaU  without  the  least  injury  to  the  ]x;r8on  imposed 
on.  I  draw  mountains,  valleys,  woods,  and  streams, 
and  ducks,  and  dab-chicks.     I  admire  them  my- 
self, and  Mrs.  Unwin  admires  them;  and  her 
praise,  and  my  i>rai8c  put  together,  are  fame  enough 
for  me.     O !  1  could  spend  whole  days  and  moon- 
light nights  in  feeding  upon  a  lovely  prospect! 
My  eyes  'drink  the  rivers  as  they  flow.    If  every 
human  being  upon  earth  could  tliink  for  one  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  as  I  have  done  for  many  years,  there 
might  perhaps  be  many  miserable  men  among 
them,  but  not  an  unawaker«ed  one  could  be  found, 
firom  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  circle.     At  j  "re- 
sent, the  diflcrence  between  them  and  me  is  greatly 
to  their  advantage.     I  dolight   in  baublrn,  and 
know  them  to  be  so :  for  rested  in,  and  viewed  with- 
out a  reference  to  their  author,  what  is  the  earth, 
what  are  the  planets,  what  is  the  sun  itself  but  a 
bauble  ?  Better  for  a  man  never  to  have  seen  them, 
ui  to  see  them  with  the  eyes  of  a  brute,  Ptupid  and 
unconscious  of  what  he  l)ehoId»,  than  not  to  be 
able  to  S3^    '  The  Maker  of  all  these  wonders  is 
my  friend!'     Their  eyes  have  never  l)ecn  opened, 
t»  see  that  they  are  trilU^;  mine  have  been,  and 
will  be  till  they  are  closed  for  ever.    They  think  a| 


fine  estate,  a  large  conservatory,  a  hotrhome  rich 
as  a  West-Indian  garden,  things  of  conaequenoe; 
visit  them  with  pleasure,  and  muse  upon  them 
with  ten  times  mora.  I  am  pleased  with  a  frame 
of  four  lights,  doubtful  whether  the  few  pines  it 
contains  will  ever  be  worth  a  farthing;  amuse  my- 
self with  a  greenhouse  which  lord  Bute's  gardener 
could  take  upon  his  back,  and  walk  away  with; 
and  when  I  have  paid  it  the  accustomed  visit,  and 
watered  it,  and  given  it  air,  I  say  to  myself—'  This 
is  not  mine,  'tb  a  plaything  lent  me  for  the  pre- 
sent; I  must  leave  it  soon.'  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Olney^  May  6, 1780. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  speedy  answer 
to  my  queries.  I  know  less  of  the  law  than  a 
country  attorney,  yet  sometimes  I  think  I  have  al> 
most  as  much  business.  My  former  connexion 
with  the  profession  has  got  wind;  and  though  I 
earnestly  jirofess,  and  protest,  and  proclaim  it 
abroad  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  thej 
can  not  be  })er8ua(1ed  to  l)elieve,  that  a  head  once 
endued  with  a  legal  periwig  can  ever  be  deficient 
in  those  natural  endowments  it  is  supposed  to 
cover.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  once  or 
twice  in  the  right,  which,  added  to  the  chcapnea 
of  a  gratuitous  counsel,  has  advanced  my  credit  to 
a  degree  I  never  expected  to  attain  in  the  capacity 
of  a  lawyer.  Indeed,  if  two  of  the  wisest  in  the 
science  of  jurisprudence  may  give  opposite  opinions 
on  the  same  point,  which  does  not  unfrequently 
happen,  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  indificrence 
whether  a  man  answers  by  rule  or  at  a  venture. 
He  that  stumbles  upon  the  right  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is  just  as  useful  to  his  client  as  he  that  ar- 
rives at  the  same  end  by  regular  approaches,  and 
is  conducted  to  the  mark  he  aims  at  by  the  greatest 
authorities. 

These  violent  attacks  of  a  distemper  so  often 
fatal,  are  very  alarming  to  all  who  esteem  and  re- 
spect the  chancellor  as  he  deserves.  A  life  of  con- 
finement, and  of  anxious  attention  to  important 
objects,  where  the  habit  is  bilious  to  such  a  terribte 
degree,  threatens  to  be  but  a  short  one :  and  I  wish 
he  may  not  be  made  a  text  for  men  of  reflection  to 
moralize  upon,  affording  a  conspicuous  instance  of 
the  transient  and  fading  nature  of  all  human  ac- 
complishments and  attainments. 

Yours  affectionately,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRiE.vD,  May  8^  1780. 

My  scribbling  humour  has  of  Ute  been  entirplT 


f— 
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alMorbed  in  the  pofluon  fur  laiuLicape  drawing.  It 
k  u  a  most  amuBing  art,  and  like  every  otlier  ait, 
nqoirea  much  practice  and  attention. 


Nil  tine  mutto 
Vita  labon  dedii  mortalibui. 

EzoeUence  is  providentially  placed  beyond  the 
iMch  of  indolence,  that  success  may  be  the  reward 
of  industry,  and  that  idleness  may  be  punished 
with  obscurity  and  disgrace.  So  long  as  I  am 
pleased  with  an  employment,  I  am  capable  of  un- 
wearied application,  because  my  feelings  are  all 
ctf  the  intense  kind.  I  never  received  a  Uitle  plea- 
sure from  any  thing  in  my  life;  if  I  am  delighted, 
it  is  in  the  extreme.     The  unhappy  consequence 


I  am  now  reading,  and  have  read  throe  volumes 
of  Hume's  History,  one  of  which  is  engrossed  en- 
tirely by  that  subject.  Thero  I  see  reason  to  alter 
my  opinion,  and  the  seeming  resemblance  has  dis- 
appeared upon  a  more  particular  information 
Charles  succeeded  to  a  long  train  of  arbitrary  prin- 
ces, whose  subjects  had  tumely  acquiesced  in  the 
despotism  of  thoir  masters,  tUl  their  privileges  were 
all  foigot.  He  did  but  tread  in  their  steps,  and 
exemplify  the  jirinciples  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  when  ho  oppnnuted  his  people.  But 
just  at  that  time,  uiihapjnly  for  the  monarch,  tiio 
subject  began  to  «*e,  and  to  w'e  that  he  had  a  right 
to  proi)erty  and  fmtlom.     Tliu*  marks  a  sufficient 


of  this  tcmiwrature  is,  that  my  attachment  to  any  dilforence  iK'twrcn  tlie  disi»uU*8  of  that  day  and 


occupation  seldom  outlives  the  novelty  of  it.  That 
nervo  of  my  imagination,  that  feels  the  touch  of 
any  particular  amusement,  twangs  under  the 
energy  of  the  pressure  with  so  much  vehemence, 
that  it  soon  becomes  sensible  of  wearinetis  and  fa- 
tigue. Hence  I  draw  an  unfavourable  prorn^ostic, 
and  expect  that  I  shall  Fhortly  be  constrained  to 


the  prcMrnt.  But  thtrv.  woh  another  main  cause 
of  that  relx?llion,  which  at  thia  time  does  not  ope- 
rate at  all.  The  king  wa.i  devoted  to  the  hierar- 
chy ;  his  subject.'*  wi-re  jiuritans,  and  would  not 
bear  it.  Emtv  circunit^tanrc  of  ea'Icpiastical  or- 
der and  discipline  was  an  almrninatiun  to  them, 
and  in  liis  esti?rni  an  indisiicnsable  duty.     And 


look  out  for  something  else.  Then  perhaps  I  may  j  though  at  last  ho  was  ohligo<l  to  give  up  many 
ttring  the  harp  again,  and  be  able  to  comply  with-tlungs,  he  would  not  alK>H.sh  ei)iscopacy,  and  till 
your  demand.  |  tliat  were  dune  liii«  oonct^asions  could  have  no  con- 

Now  for  the  visit  you  propose  to  pay  us,  and ,  ciliating  cflect.  Tho^*  two  concuning  causes 
propose  not  to  pay  us;  the  hope  of  which  plays  wore  indeed  sufTiciout  to  sot  throe  kingdoms  in  u 
upon  your  paper,  like  a  jack-o-lantcm  upon  the.  flame.  But  they  sulmiHt  not  now,  nor  any  other, 
ceiling.  This  is  no  mean  simile,  for  Virgil,  (you  I  hope,  notwithstanding  the  bustle  msule  by  the 
mnember)  usesit.  'Tis  here, 'tis  there,  it  vanishes,  patriots,  etjual  to  the  production  of  such  terrible 
k  retoms,  it  dazzles  you,  a  cloud  int4'riK)ses,  and  it  events.  Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 

u  gone.  However  just  the  comparison,  I  hope 
500  will  contrive  to  spoil  it,  and  that  your  £nal 
determination  will  be  to  come.  As  to  the  masons 
jou  expect,  bring  them  with  you — ^bring  brick, 
faring  mortar,  bring  every  tlung  that  would  ojiposc 
kself  to  your  journey — all  shall  bo  welcome.  I 
have  a  greenhouse  that  is  too  small,  come  and  en- 
laige  it;  buiki  me  a  pinery;  n>pair  the  garden- 
wall,  that  has  great  need  of  your  assistance;  do 
any  thing;  you  can  not  do  too  much;  so  far  from 
thinking  you  and  your  train  troublesome,  we  shall 
Kjoioe  to  lee  you,  upon  these  or  upon  any  other 
terms  you  can  propose.  But  to  be  serious — ^you 
will  do  well  to  consider  that  a  long  summer  is  be- 
fine  you — that  the  party  will  not  have  such  ano- 
ther opportunity  to  meet  this  great  while;  that 
jou  may  finish  your  masonry  long  enough  before 
wiBCer,  though  you  should  not  begin  this  month, 
but  that  you  can  not  always  find  your  brother  and 
Mier  Powley  at  Olncy.  These,  and  some  other 
fonsidrrations,  such  as  the  desire  we  have  to  see 
you,  and  the  pleasure  we  expect  from  seeing  you 
•II  together,  may,  and  I  think,  ought  to  overcome 
yonr  scruples. 

Frooa  a  general  recollection  of  lord  Clarendon's 
Kstory  of  the  Rebellion,  I  thouglit  (and  I  remem- 
ber I  told  you  so)  that  there  was  a  striking  resem- 
Uance  between  that  period  and  tlie  pn'sent.    But 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MY  DEAR  COUSIN',  May  10,  1780. 

I  DO  not  write  to  comfort  you :  that  office  is  not 
likely  to  be  well  {M^rforuied  by  one  who  has  no 
comfort  for  himself;  nor  to  comply  with  an  im- 
pertinent ceremony,  which  in  general  might  well 
be  spared  u^Km  such  occasions :  but  because  I  would 
not  seem  indifl'erent  to  the  concerns  of  those  I 
have  so  much  reason  to  esteem  and  love.  If  I  did 
not  sorrow  for  your  brother's  death,  I  should  ex- 
pect that  nobody  would  for  nnne ;  when  I  knew 
him,  he  was  much  l)eloved,  and  I  doubt  not  con- 
tinued to  bo  so.  To  live  and  die  together  is  the 
lot  of  a  few  ha])py  families,  who  hardly  know  what 
a  separation  means,  and  one  sepulchre  serves  them 
all ;  but  the  ashes  of  our  kindred  are  dispenied  in- 
deed. Whether  the  American  gulf  has  swallow- 
ed up  any  other  of  my  relations,  I  know  not ;  it  has 
made  many  mourners. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  cousin,  though  after  a  long 
silence  wluch  perhaps  nothing  less  than  the  pre- 
sent concern  could  have  prevailed  with  me  to  in- 
terrupt, as  much  as  ever, 

Your  affectionate  kinsman,  W.  C 
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praiie  dearly,  eipecially  fiom  the  jodidoiM.  and 
TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON.        thoee  who  have  »m«chdelk«5ytheii^^ 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  May  10,  1780.      to  oflend  mine  in  giving  it    But  then,  I  ftoMl 

If  authors  could  have  lived  to  adjust  and  authen-  this  consequence  attending,  or  likely  to  attend  the 
ticate  their  own  text,  a  commentator  would  have  eulogium  you  hestowed — ^if  my  friend  thought  me 
l)een  an  useless  creature.  For  instance — ^if  Dr.  witty  before,  he  shall  think  me  ten  times  more  wit- 
Bentlcy  had  found,  or  opined  that  he  had  found,  ty  hereafter — where  I  joked  once,  I  will  joke  ivt 
the  word  tuhe^  where  it  seemed  to  present  itself  to  times,  and  for  one  sensible  remark,  I  will  send  him 
you,  and  had  judged  the  subject  worthy  of  his  cri-  &  dozen.    Now  this  foolish  vanity  would  have 


tical  acumen,  he  would  either  have  justified  the 
corrupt  reading,  or  have  substituted  some  inven- 
tion of  his  own,  in  defence  of  which  he  would 
have  exerted  all  his  polemical  abilities,  and  have 
quarreled  with  half  the  literati  in  Europe.  Then 
suppose  the  writer  himself,  as  in  the  present  case, 
to  interpose  with  a  gentle  whisper,  thus— 'If 
you  look  again,  doctor,  you  will  perceive  that  what 
appears  to  you  to  be  tube^  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  simple  monosyllabic  ink^  but  I  wrote  it  in 
great  haste,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  precision 
in  the  character  has  occasioned  your  mistake :  you 
will  be  especially  satisfied,  when  you  see  the  sense 
elucidated  by  the  explanation.' — But  I  question 
whether  the  doctor  would  quit  his  ground,  or  allow 
any  author  to  be  a  competent  judge  in  his  own 
case.  The  world,  however,  would  acquiesce  im- 
mediately, and  vote  the  critic  useless. 

James  Andrews,  who  is  my  Michael  Angelo, 
pays  me  many  compliments  on  my  success  in  the 
art  of  drawing,  but  I  have  not  yet  the  vanity  to 
think  myself  qualified  to  fiimbh  your  apartment. 
If  I  should  ever  attain  to  the  degree  of  self-opinion 
requisite  to  such  an  undertaking,  I  shall  labour  at 
it  with  pleasure.  I  can  only  say,  though  I  hope 
not  with  the  affected  modesty  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Dr.  Bcntley,  who  said  the  same  thing, 

Me  quoque  dicuot 
Vatem  pastoral    Sed  non  Ego  credulua  ilUa 

A  crow,  rook,  or  raven,  has  built  a  nest  in  one 
/)f  the  young  elm-trees,  at  the  side  of  Mrs.  Aspray's 
orchard .  In  the  violent  storm  that  blew  yesterday 
morning,  I  saw  it  agitated  to  a  degree  that  seem- 
ed to  threaten  its  immediate  destruction,  and  ver- 
sified the  following  thoughts  upon  the  occasion.^ 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Jwie  8,  1780. 

It  is  possible  I  might  have  indulged  myself  in 
the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you,  without  waiting  for 
a  letter  from  you,  but  for  a  reason  which  you  will 
not  easily  guess.  Your  mother  communicated  to 
me  the  satisfaction  you  expressed  in  my  corres- 
piiudence,  that  you  thought  me  entertaining  and 
clever,  and  so  forth :  now  you  must  know,  1  love 


*  OrmfMi'i  Fable  of  the  Raven  concluded  this  lecisr. 


spcnled  me  quite,  and  would  have  made  me  as  dis* 
gusting  a  letter-writer  as  Popei  who  seems  to  have 
thought  that  unless  a  sentence  was  well  turned, 
and  every  period  pointed  with  some  conceit,  it  was 
not  worth  the  carriage.  Accordingly,  he  is  to  m^ 
except  in  very  few  instances,  the  most  disagreea- 
ble maker  of  epistles  that  ever  I  met  with.  I  was 
willing,  therefore,  to  wait  till  the  impression  your 
commendation  had  made  upon  the  foolish  part  of 
me  was  worn  off,  that  I  might  scribble  away  as 
usual,  and  write  my  uppermost  thoughts,  and  those 
only. 

You  are  better  skilled  in  ecclesiastical  law  than 
I  am.  Mrs.  P.  desires  me  to  inform  her,  whether 
a  parson  can  be  obliged  to  take  an  apprentice.  For 

some  of  her  husband's  opposers  at  D ^  thieal- 

en  to  clap  one  upon  him.  Now  I  think  it  woold 
be  rather  hard,  if  clergjrmen,  who  are  not  allowed 
to  exercise  any  handicraft  whatever,  ahoald  bt 
subject  to  such  an  imposition.  If  Mr.  P.  was  t 
cordwainer,  or  a  breeches-maker,  all  the  week,  and 
a  preacher  only  on  Sundays,  it  vrould  seem  nt* 
sonable  enough,  in  that  case,  that  he  should  taki 
an  apprentice  if  he  chose  it.  But*  even  then,  ia 
my  poor  judgment,  he  ought  to  be  left  to  hit  op* 
tion.  If  they  mean  by  an  apprentice,  a  ^ngSi% 
whom  they  will  oblige  him  to  hew  into  a  panoB, 
and  after  chipping  away  the  block  that  hides  tht 
minister  within,  to  qualify  him  to  stand  erect  in  t 
pulpit — that  indeed  is  another  consideration — ^But 
still  we  live  in  a  free  country,  and  I  can  not  bring 
myself  even  to  suspect  that  an  English  divine  can 
possibly  be  liable  to  such  compulsion.  Ask  yoor 
uncle,  however,  for  he  is  wiser  in  these  things  than 
either  of  us. 

I  thank  you  for  your  two  inacriptions,  and  like 
the  last  the  best;  the  thought  is  just  and  fine— 
but  the  two  last  lines  are  sadly  damaged  by  the 
monkish  jingle  of  peperit  and  reperiL  1  have 
not  3pct  translated  them,  nor  do  I  promise  to  do  it, 
though  at  some  idle  hour  perhaps  I  may.  In  re- 
turn, I  send  you  a  translation  of  a  aimile  in  the 
Paradise  Lost.  Not  having  that  poem  at  hand, 
I  can  not  refer  you  to  the  book  and  page,  but  yoa 
may  hunt  for  it,  if  you  think  it  worth  your  whila. 
— It  begins — 

*  So  when,  from  moantain  tepi^  the  duricydoudi 
Aacendinf,  AcJ' 


'  For  tho  tranilittkm  of  thli  fLmUa^  sss  CTowpsi^  Ymm 
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If  yoQ  spy  uttf  fault  in  my  Latiii,  tell  me,  fiir  I :  bring  an  odium  on  the  profession  they  make,  thtt 
■B  sometimes  in  doubt;  but,  as  I  told  yon  when  j  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Neither  is  it  possible 
yoa  was  here,  I  have  not  a  Latin  book  in  the  for  a  quiet,  inoficnsive  man,  to  discover,  on  a  sud- 
world  to  consult,  or  corrrct  a  mistake  by;  and  den,  that  his  zeal  has  carried  him  into  such  cooh 
some  years  have  passed  since  I  was  a  school-boy.  pany,  without  being  to  the  last  degree  shocked  at 

-— ^— -  his  imprudence.     Their  religion  was  an  honour- 

^SngU$h  Vertifieation  of  a  Thought  that  popped  into  able  mantle,  like  that  of  Elijah;  but  the  majority 


my  Head  tteo  Montho  tince. 
Sweet  fltream  I  *  Ac 
Now  this  is  not  so  exclusively  applicable  to  a 
maiden,  as  to  be  the  sole  property  of  your  sister 
Sfaottleworth.    If  you  look  at  Mrs.  Unwin,  you 
will  see  that  she  has  not  lost  her  right  to  this  just 
praise  by  marrying  you. 
Your  mother  sends  her  kive  to  all  and  mine 
I  jogging  along  by  the  side  of  it. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 


wore  cloaks  of  Guy  Fawkes's  time,  and  meant 
nothing  so  Uttle  as  what  they  pretended. 

W.  C. 


DEAR  SIR, 


June  12,  1780. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

June  18,  1790. 

REVEREND  AND  DEAR  WILLIAM, 

The  affairs  of  kingdoms,  and  the  concerns  of 
individuals,  are  variegated  alike  with  the  checker- 
work  of  joy  and  sorrow.    The  news  of  a  great 
acquinition  in  America  has  succeeded  to  terrible 
.  tumultH  in  London;  and  the  beams  of  pro«perity 


•0.  .  .,  tr  ^    r  r  •     1  !-•      ^'^  ^^o^  playing  upon  the  smoke  of  that  confla- 

Wc  accept  it  as  an  effort  of  vour  friendship,         .         l-  V        rT  »    .     ..*.  j  .i.       l  i    •     j> 

*k.*  ««  «Ju  ,«»«^.ii  »;»K  ««««J.ir  ;«  o  *:.«.  ^r  gT^*»on  which  so  lately  terrified  the  whole  land, 
tnat  yon  ooold  prevail  witn  yourseli,  m  a  time  oi  ^,  , ,       ,  .  •  .  ..       ^ 

,  \ ,  J.  .         *  1  *   1        '  These  sudden  chanires,  which  are  matter  of  every 

ioeh  terror  and  distress,  to  send  us  repeated  ac-  ,      .  ^«  i  x      ^        *  . 

,    _-  1  »jf      Tvr    ^     I        ir  man  8  otMervation,  and  may  therefore  always  be 

eomits  of  youTB  and  Mrs.  Newton 8  welfare;  you  .,  _, ',  /  .   i,        .i      i_.      .* 

1      -^i.  u  *i-  *  u     1 1  u   I  reasonably  expected,  serve  to  hold  up  the  chin  of 

supposed,  with  reason  enough,  that  we  should  be   ,  i  '        «  .  i  i  •    > 

■^■\.      •      «_  ii^      •*     *  1  ,  deapondencv  above  water,  and  preserve  mankind 

apprehensive  lor  your  safety,  situatetl  as  you  were,  .     '         i  iL.     *u     •         i     •  r 

^^^       ^,        .,t  •    .t  V    /.  /  1  m  ffpneral  irom  the  sm  and  misery  of  accounting 


^ -. ..- misery 

,--...,.         ,  1    X    II       1  *u  *    cxiHtena*  a  bunion  not  to  be  endured—  an  rvil  we 

We  rejoice  that  you  have  escaped  at  all,  and  that,    ,     ... 


apparently,  within  the  reach  of  so  much  danger. 


^  ^,  .  .       , .  .  . ,        - 1.  ,_^,    ....«/u.vt  v^  sure  to  encounter,  if  we  were  not  war- 

eioept  the  anxiety  which  you  must  have  felt,  both        .i*iir       u-u*  r  *^ 

r  t  J  ^u  v  «•     1  ranted  to  look  for  a  bright  reverse  of  our  most  tS- 

mryoonelves  and  others,  you  ha\'e  suffered  no-  ^._^.  mi.    o       •     i  •  i.    ^ 

^. .  ^  ^, .    ,      ,-,    '  "^   .         .       ^        ...     fiictive  exiienencos.     The  Spaniards  were  sick  of 

tmnff  upon  this  dreadnil  occasion.  A  metropolis  m  ^,  '    ,  '^         .    r  •«        j  i 

Zr^    '^  m         *!      .  1 .    .     r  the  war  at  the  very  commencement  of  it;  and  I 

flames,  and  a  nation  m  ruins,  are  subjects  of  con-  ,,        ^i   «   i     «i  •    ^'        ^u    -c*       u  ^u        ■ 

J  ^        ^^.    .     ^j^  ^^^      jl^g  French  themselves 

templation  fin' such  a  mmd  as  yours  as  will  leave  a  ,    ^    ^    J   ,\,         ,  ,...,    .    ,•  i  t      « 

7\J^^  •       u  u-    1  *!.  1^  •        II  *u  *  bemii  to  hnd  themselves  a  little  mdisposed,  if  not 

lasting  mipremon  behind  them.    It  is  well  that      ^  *^ 


desirous  of  peace,  which  that  restless  and  med< 


Ihedesiffn  died  m  the  execution,  and  will  be  bu-.  ...      ^  i*  .i   •     •    •  n     r  i    •  •      r 

.  jTVc  a      •  •      •     *.u       u       r  dling  temper  of  theirs  is  incapable  of  dcsmng  for 

ned,  I  hope  never  to  nse  airain,  m  the  ashes  of  .^    ^        '         «*••**        *u  *  *u-    i  *  >r  ui 
'         *^  -IB      >  .♦„  «,»„„  .„L«     Bu^  ,g  jj  fj\iQ  that  thu  detestable 


its  own  combustion.    There  is  a  melancholy  plea- 


■ore  in  lookuur  back  upon  such  a  scene,  ansinir  v      i  i  ..     •  a  r 

- J c        M-r*-        •*!.  rL     *u    London,  under  the  influeiice  of 

fiom  a  comparison  of  possibilities  with  facts;  the    .     .      '        ^       .        . 

i!..ii.    c  ^v.^'^,. J   1     •    u*  r    •4U  *!.     tioni — rsam  te  wirtf,  aeoa  quonu 

eDorrooiiB  bulk  of  the  intended  mischief  with  the  , .     .  ,  .  f,i.       /»•     •       u      *i     r   * 

.     ..  1      ^'  I  V  x.       *    r  •*  u  hn/rts,  oportct.  1  he  oflspnnc  has  the  features 

abortive  and  partial  accomplishment  of  it;  much    ^^    \   "^  ^         i     ^.      •..     .  .i.      i 


its  own  soke. 

plot  was  an  egg  laid  in  France,  and  hatched  in 

French  corrupt 
quoniam  propius  con* 


done,  more  indeed  than  could  liave  been  sup- 


of  surh  a  parent,   and  yet,  without  the  clearest 


, L^^ui-. :,.  ..  ™«ii  „.^.\^*  1  ^;»„   ..^  ««  .proof  of  the  fact,  I  would  not  wdlingly  charge 

posed  practicable  m  a  well-regulated  city,  notuii-l*^  .  .,•     i      .•         i.  .       i.        Tv         ^ 

*_    •  L  J     'au         -Vs.       r        r     •*    '  ^  ^'       upon  a  civilized  nation  what  perhaps  the  most 
fiimiahed  with  a  mihtarv  force  for  Its  protection.  ,*~  u   i..      .i.   .v      V.   r    i 

w^  --___: J  -.^__r_i * _*  i»    .  ^.'barbarous  would  abhor  the  thought  of   I  no  sooner 


I  congratulate  you  upon  the  wisdom  that  with- 
held you  from  entering  yourself  a  inenilier  of  the 
Protestant  association.  Your  friondM  who  did  so 
have  reason  enough  to  regret  their  doing  it,  even 
though  they  should  never  lie  called  upon.     Inno- 


a  circumstance:' — ^but  an  effect,  nevcrtholoss,  that 
whatever  has,  at  any  time,  moved  my  pajwions, 
whether  pleasantly  or  othen^-ise,  has  always  had 
U|K)n  me :  were  I  to  express  what  I  fwl  ujion  such 
occasions  in  prose,  it  would  be  verbose,  inflatinl, 


,        ^.  J  .u         u     1  *u  and  dissustmir.     I    therefore   have  recourse    Cu 

cent  as  thev  are,  and  they  who  know  them  caui  ^        .*» ,,       i .  i    r     «i        ^*  ,  .v»».^.» 

.1     t.    ^*u  •    1.^  -       f   4i         •»  •    ri    I    *    vrrse,  as  a  nuitaWc  vehicle  for  the  most  \t'nement 
not  doulft  of  their  being  perfectly  so,  it  is  hkely  to  '    .  .        .  ^  .  .  ,,ru  .  r 

^  '^  '  ^      .expn^sMions  my  thoughts  suggest  to  me.     >V  hat  I 

have  written,  I  did  not  write  eo  much  for  the  com- 

Vkk  PDcnu.  fort  of  the  English,  as  for  the  mortification  of  t&t 
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('rench.  You  will  immediatoly  perceive  there- 
fore that  I  have  been  labouring  in  vain,  and  that 
this  bouncing  explosion  ia  likely  to  spend  itaelf  in 
the  air.  For  I  have  no  means  of  circulating  what 
follows,  through  ail  the  French  territories:  and 
unless  that,  or  something  like  it,  can  be  done,  my 
indignation  will  be  entirely  fruitless.  Tell  me 
how  I  can  convey  it  into  Sartine's  pocket,  or  who 
will  lay  it  upon  liis  desk  for  me.  But  read  it  first, 
and  unless  you  think  it  pointed  enough  to  sting 
the  Gaul  to  the  quick,  bum  it. 

In  teditionem  horrendam,  corruptelis  Gallicii,  ut/ertur, 
Londini  nuper  exortatn. 

PiTfiila,  crudelia,  victft  ctlympliata  furore, 

N(»ii  ariiiis,  Liunini  Gallia  fraude  i)etit. 
Vcviiikm  preiio  picbcm  condusit,  el  urit 

IJiidiquc  privauit  patriciaaque  domos. 
Nequic(|iiam  conata  sua,  foMliadma  sperat 

PiMse  taincit  iKMtra  noe  suiwrare  manu. 
Galiiii,  vana  rtruia!  Prccibua  nunc  ulcre !  Vincei^ 

Nam  miles  timidis,  nipplicibusque  sumus. 

I  have  lately  exercised  my  ingenuity  in  con- 
triving an  exercirte  for  yours,  and  have  composed  a 
riddle,  wliich,  if  it  does  not  make  you  laugh  before 
you  have  solved  it,  will  probably  do  it  afterwards. 
I  would  transcribe  it  now,  but  am  really  so  fatigued 
with  writing,  that  unless  I  knew  you  had  a  quinsy, 
and  that  a  fit  of  laughter  might  {X)6sibly  save  your 
life,  I  c^uld  not  prevail  with  myself  to  do  it. 

What  could  you  possibly  mean,  slender  as  you 
arc,  by  sallying  out  upon  your  two  walking  sticks 
at  two  in  tlic  morning,  into  the  midst  of  such  a 
tumult  1  We  admire  your  prowess,  but  can  not 
commend  your  prudence. 

Our  love  attends  you  all,  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  JuTlC  22,  1780. 

A  WORD  or  two  in  answer  to  two  or  three 
questions  of  yours,  which  I  have  hitherto  taken 
no  notice  of.  I  am  not  in  a  scribbling  mood,  and 
•hall  therefore  make  no  excursions  to  amuse  cither 
myself  or  you.  The  needful  will  be  as  much  as 
I  can  manage  at  present — the  playful  must  wait 
for  another  op])ortunity. 

I  thank  vou  for  your  offer  of  Robertson;  but  1 1 
have  more  reading  upon  my  hands  at  tliis  prt^scnt 
writing  than  I  shall  get  rid  of  in  a  twelve-month ; 
and  this  moment  recollect  that  I  have  seen  it  al- 
ready. He  is  an  author  I  hat  I  adnure  much ;  with 
one  exception,  that  I  think  his  style  is  too  laboured. 
Hume,  OS  an  historian,  pleases  me  more.  . 

1  liave  ju8t  reatl  enough  of  the  Biogrophia  Bri- 
Uinnica  to  say,  that  I  liave  tasted  it,  and  have  no 


doubt  but  I  shall  like  it  I  am  pretty  much  in  the 
garden  at  this  season  of  the  year,  so  read  hot  lit* 
tie.  In  summer-time  I  am  as  giddy-headed  ••  a 
boy,  and  can  settle  to  nothing.  Winter  oondenset 
me,  and  nuikes  me  lumpish,  and  sober;  and  then 
I  can  read  all  day  long. 

For  the  same  reasons,  I  have  no  need  of  the 
landscapes  at  present;  when  I  want  thein  I  will 
renew  my  application,  and  repeat  the  description, 
but  it  will  hardly  be  before  O^ber. 

Before  I  rose  this  morning,  I  composed  the  three 
following  stanzas;  I  send  them  because  I  like 
them  pretty  well  myself;  and  if  you  should  not, 
you  must  accept  this  handsome  compliment  as  an 
amends  for  their  deficiencies.  You  may  print  the 
lines,  if  you  judge  them  worth  it.* 

I  have  only  time  to  add  love,  &€.,  and  my  two 
initials.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  JutiC  23,  1780. 

Your  reflections  upon  the  state  of  London,  the 
sins  and  enormities  of  that  great  city,  while  yoa 
had  a  distant  view  of  it  from  Greenwich,  seem  to 
have  been  prophetic  of  the  heavy  stroke  that  fell 
upon  it  just  aller.  Man  often  prophesies  without 
knowing  it;  a  spirit  speaks  by  him  which  is  not 
his  own,  though  he  does  not  at  that  time  suspect 
tliat  he  is  under  the  influence  of  any  other.  Did 
he  foresee  what  is  always  foreseen  by  him  who 
dictates  what  he  supposes  to  be  his  own,  he  woidd 
suflfer  by  anUci^Mition,  as  well  as  by  conflequenoe; 
and  wish  perhaps  as  ardently  for  the  happy  igno- 
rance, to  which  he  is  at  present  so  much  indebted, 
as  some  have  foolishly  and  inconsiderately  done 
for  a  knowledge  that  would  be  but  another  name 
for  misery. 

And  why  have  I  said  all  thisi  especially  to  yoo, 
who  have  hitherto  said  it  to  me — ^not  because  I 
had  the  least  desire  of  informing  a  wiser  man  than 
myself,  but  because  the  observation  was  naturally 
suggested  by  the  recollection  of  your  letter,  and 
that  letter,  though  not  the  last,  happened  to  be 
uppermost  in  my  mind.  I  can  compare  this  mind 
of  mine  to  nothing  that  resembles  it  more,  than  to 
a  board  that  is  under  the  carpenter's  plane  (I  mean 
while  I  am  writing  to  you,)  the  shavings  are  my 
upi)ennost  thoughts;  afler  a  few  strokes  of  the 
tool,  it  acquires  a  new  surface;  this  again,  upon  a 
repetition  of  his  task,  he  takes  off,  and  a  new  sur- 
face still  succeeds — whether  the  shavings  of  the 
present  day  will  bo  worth  your  acceptance,  I  know 
not,  1  am  unfortunately  made  neither  of  cedar 
nor  of  mahogany;  but  Truncu*  Jlculnu*^  inutiU 


*  Vems  on  the  burning  of  Lord  Uaosfleld'i  Libiaiy,  *c. 
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iiifiMim^-oonflequently,  though  I  ihould  be  pUncd 
till  I  am  a*  thin  m  a  wafer,  it  will  be  but  rubbish 
lo  the  last 

It  is  not  atrango  that  you  ahould  be  the  subject 
•f  a  false  report;  for  the  swonl  of  slander,  like 
that  of  war,  devours  one  as  well  as  another;  and  a 
blameless  character  is  i)articularly  delicious  to  its 
unsparing  appetite.  But  tliat  you  should  be  the 
object  of  such  a  report,  you  who  meddle  less  with 
the  designs  of  government  than  almost  any  man 
that  lives  under  it,  this  is  strange  indeed.  It  is 
well,  however,  when  they  who  account  it  good 
sport  to  traduce  the  reputation  of  anotlier,  invent 
a  story  that  refutes  itself.  I  wonder  they  do  not 
always  endeavour  to  accommodate  their  fiction  to 
the  real  character  of  the  person;  their  tale  would 
then  at  least  have  an  air  of  probability,  and  it  might 
cost  a  peaceable  good  man  much  more  trouble  to 
disprove  it.  But  perha^w  it  would  not  bo  easy  to 
discern  what  part  of  your  conduct  lies  more  open 
to  such  an  attempt  than  another;  or  what  it  is 
that  you  either  say  or  do,  at  any  time,  that  pre- 
sents a  fair  opportunity  to  the  most  ingenious 
■landcrcr,  to  slip  in  a  falsehood  between  your 
words,  or  actions,  that  shaU  seem  to  lie  of  a  piece 
with  either.  You  hate  compliment,  I  know ;  but 
by  your  leave  this  is  not  one — it  is  a  truth — worse 
and  woTie — now  I  have  praised  you  indeed— well, 
yoa  must  thank  yourKlf  for  it ;  it  was  absolutely 
done  without  the  least  intention  on  my  part,  and 
proceeded  from  a  pen  that,  as  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, was  never  guilty  of  flattery  since  I  knew  how 
to  hold  it  He  that  slanders  me,  paints  me  blacker 
than  I  am,  and  he  that  flatters  me,  whiter — they 
both  daub  me;  and  when  I  look  in  the  glass  of 
eonsoenoe,  I  see  myself  disguised  by  both — I  had 
as  lief  my  tailor  should  sew  gingerbread  nuts  on 
my  eoat  instead  of  buttons,  as  that  any  man  should 
can  my  Bristol  stone  a  diamond.  The  tailor's 
trick  would  not  at  all  embellish  my  suit,  nor  the 
ihttcrer^B  make  me  at  all  the  richer.  I  never 
make  a  present  to  my  friend  of  what  I  dislike  my- 
self. Eigo(I  hav«  reached  the  conclusion  at  last,) 
I  did  not  mean  to  flatter  you. 

We  have  sent  a  petition  to  lord  Dartmouth,  by 
tins  post,  praying  him  to  interfere  in  parliament  in 
behalf  of  the  poor  lace-makers.  I  say  we,  because  I 

hkfe  signed  it;  Mr.  G.  drew  it  up,  Mr. 

did  not  think  it  grammatical,  therefore  he  would 
not  sign  it.  Yet  I  think  Priscian  himself  would 
have  pardoned  the  manner  for  the  sake  of  the 
matter.  I  dare  say  if  his  lordship  (iiM>s  not  com- 
(4y  with  the  prayer  of  it,  it  will  not  be  because  he 
thinks  it  of  more  consequence  to  write  grammati- 
cally, than  that  the  poor  should  eat,  but  for  some 
better  reafon. 

My  lov )  to  all  under  your  roof 

Yours,  W.  C 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 


Julif  2,  1780. 
Carissime,  I  am  glad  of  your  confidence,  and 
have  reason  to  hope  I  shall  never  abuse  it  If  you 
trust  me  with  a  secret,  I  am  hermetically  scaled; 
and  if  you  call  for  the  exercise  of  my  judgment, 
such  as  it  is,  I  am  never  freakish  or  wanton  in  the 
use  of  it,  much  less  miscliicvous  and  malignant 
Critics,  I  believe,  do  not  oflen  stand  so  clear  of 
these  vices  as  I  do.  I  like  your  epitaph,  except 
that  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  word  immaturuM i 
which,  I  think,  is  rather  applicable  to  fruits  than 
flowers;  and  except  the  last  (wntameter,  the  asser- 
tion it  contains  being  rather  too  obvious  a  thought 
to  finish  with;  not  that  I  tliink  an  epitaph  sliould  1*0 
pointed  like  an  e])ignim.  But  still  there  is  a  closiy 
nt*ss  of  thought  and  expression  necessary  in  the 
conclusion  of  all  these  little  things,  that  they  may 
leave  an  agreeable  flavour  upon  the  palate.  What- 
ever is  short,  should  be  ner\'ous,  masculine,  and 
compact.  Little  men  are  so;  and  little  poems 
should  be  so;  because,  where  the  work  is  short, 
the  author  has  no  right  to  the  plea  of  weariness; 
and  laziness  is  never  admitted  as  an  available  ex- 
cuse in  any  thing.  Now  you  know  my  o])inion, 
you  will  very  likely  improve  upon  my  improvcineut, 
and  alter  my  alterations  for  the  better.  To  touch 
and  retouch  is,  though  some  writers  boast  of  negli- 
j|renc4>,and  others  would  be  ashamed  to  show  their 
foul  copies,  the  secret  of  almost  all  good  writing, 
especially  in  verse.  I  am  never  weary  of  it  my- 
self; and  if  you  would  take  as  much  pains  as  I 
do,  you  would  have  no  need  to  ask  for  my  correo- 
tions. 

Hie  sepultus  est 

Inter  suorum  laciymas 

GULIKLMUS  NORTHCOT, 

Gulielmi  et  Maris  filius 

Unicus,  unice  dilectus, 

Glui  floris  ritu  succisus  est  semihiantii, 

Aprilis  die  scptimo, 

1780.  iEt.  10. 

Care  vale  I  Bed  nan  internum,  care,  roleto  I 
Namque  itenim  tecum,  tim  niodo  dignus  ero: 

Turn  nihil  amplexus  potertt  divellcre  noAm^ 
Nee  tu  marceacei^  nee  lacrymabor  c^ 

Having  an  English  translation  of  it  by  me,  1 
send  it,  though  it  may  be  of  no  use. 

Fkrewelll  "but  not  forever,"  Hope  rei^lo*, 
"Trace  but  his  Mepn^  and  meet  him  in  ilie  akici!" 
There  nothing  rtiall  renew  our  parting  pain, 
Thou  shall  not  witlier,  nor  I  weep  again ! 

The  stanzas  tliat  1  sent  you  are  maiden  ones, 
having  nc\'er  l)een  seen  by  any  eye  but  youi 
mother's  and  your  own. 
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TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

NO-HAMl,  Jllf»,nfO. 

Ir  jou  enr  Uke  the  tip  of  tha  chanetUdr'a  eu 
brtween  joai  finger  uid  tliiunb,  jrou  un  hardly 
Improve  tba  oppoitunit;  to  better  pnipcas,  Dieui  if 
yoD  ihguU  whuper  into  it  the  ndcfl  of  compsssion 
tnd  lenitr  to  the  lace-nuken.  I  un  ui  eyc-wii- 
IMH  of  their  poverty,  md  do  know  that  hundr«li 
inthii  little  town  en  npon  the  pcnnl  df  MaTviiig, 

betdy  mfficient  to  keep  them  Irom  it  I  hnow 
that  (he  bill  by  which  they  would  han  hnn  so 
fidally  aflccted  ii  thrown  out :  but  laii  Blarmoat 
threeleiu  them  with  uiotheri  end  if  enothpi  like 
it  ehould  paei,  (hey  era  undone.  We  lately  sent 
a  petition  from  benoe  to  lord  Daitmoath ;  1  aigned 
It,  and  am  aim  the  contenta  are  true.  The  pur- 
port of  it  wM  lo  Infimn  him  that  there  aie  vny 
near  one  thouaand  tiro  hundred  lac^-maki^rs  in 
thia  beggaiiy  town,  the  nuat  of  whom  had  ri^iuwtt 
enough,  while  the  bill  waa  bi  agitation,  to  luok 
npcm  every  loaTtbey  bought  m  the  la«t  they  slioulili 
ever  be  able  to  earn.  1  can  never  tliink  it  gom! 
policy  lo  incur  the  certain  inconvenienca  of  ruio-  < 
ing  thirty  tbounnd,  in  order  to  prevent  a  remote 

"^  P™"^^''"'^  though  to  a  much  grc^to  ^^^'^' ^^  ,^  j^^,,^ 

nombar.  The  mewun  u  hka  a  ecythe,  and  Dip  i  '^  -  -  -  -  - 
poor  lace-makei«  an  the  ocUy  crop  that  tremblt 
before  the  olge  of  it.  Theproepcct  of  peace  nilh 
America  ia  like  the  atreak  of  dann  in  their  hari- 
loii;  but tliia bilk iaiikeablack cloud behiiklil.tlist 
thrralena  theii-  hope  oT  a  cemfbrtahl*  d&y  with 
utter  citinction. 

I  iIU  not  perceive,  till  thii  mooieDt,  thai  I  hnd 
lacked  two  Mmilca  together;  a  pfielice  w 
though  warruUed  by  the  example  of  Homer 
allowable  in  an  c{ac  poem,  ia  rather  luiurian 
licentioua  in  a  letter;  letf  I  ihould  add  anot 
oonclude.  Vf . 


especially  bat  BO 
acxount  for  it — I  add  it  on  the  other  aide.    Am 
author  ought  lobe  the  beat  judge  nf  hia  mm  niw 
ing ;  and  whether  1  have  aticceaded  at  twt,  I  can 
■tot  but  wiah,  thai  when  a  tranaUlol  ia  waatad, 
the  wtilo'  waa  ahraya  to  be  hia  own. 
Fito,  anal,  UmppAati,  mia%  u  die  btait, 
FtancB  qnltailia  warrfn^  Ibr  iha  i^hiIa^  pan; 
To  Anr  liaad^  ■  din;  liUacaiTcn 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  ONWIN. 


July  11.  VTm. 
I  iccocNT  myaelf  aufficiently  commended  for 
eiy  Latin  exerciae,  by  the  number  of  tranatiUion,! 
it  ha*  undergone.    That  nbich  you  diatii^uiihcil 
in  the  margin  by  the  title  of  "  better,"  waa  tlie 
[iTDiiuction  01  a.  friend;  and,  eicept  that  for  s 
moilcrt  rmaon  he  omitted  the  third  couplet,  I  think  ^  ^ 
It  a  good  one.    To  liniah  the  group,  1  have  trans-  j  '''^' 
latcd  it  nivwlf  ^  and  though  I  would  iM  wiah  yon  <  — 
■a  give  it  to  the  world,  iiir  more  reaaona  than  one,  | 


liave  often  wondeted  that  Diyden'i : 

Tim  on  Milion  (in  my  mind  the  aeoond  beM 

ever  was  made)  ha*  never  been  tranalaled  into 

in,  for  the  adminliaii  of  the  teamed  in  oUkv 

counlrie*.    1  have  at  Uat  premuned  to  venture  upia 

the  task  myaelC    The  great  cloaeneai  of  the  oii- 

ginal,  which  i>  equal  in  that  rrapcct  to  the  moi* 

compact  Latin  I  ever  aaw,  made  it  extremely  diS> 

TR^irii,4c- 

1  have  not  one  blight  thought  upon  the  diaa- 
cf  llur'a  Kcovcry ;  nor  can  I  ilrike  ofT  ao  much  ai 
t!iu}  HpBiUing  atom  from  that  biillianl  aubjecL  It 
IS  :uit  when  I  will,  nor  upon  what  I  will,  but  aa  a 
Iboujjhtbappcna  to  occur  lo  me;  and  tlien  I  ver- 
xiiy,  whether  1  will  or  not.  I  never  write  but  foe 
luy  amuaemcnt ;  and  what  I  write  ia  aure  lo  an- 
ihatend,  ifil  anawerano  other.  If,  beate 
leofenleltaiH- 
be  elleclcil,  1  then  receive  double  fruit  of 
my  l.ibour,  sod  consider  thia  produco  of  it  aa  a 
second  crop,  the  more  valuaUo,  heeauao  Icaa  es- 
pi'ctt-d.  But  when  I  have  once  rcniitlfd  a  cMopo- 
tition  to  you,  1  have  done  with  it.  It  ia  pcMj 
certain  that  I  ihall  never  read  it  or  tliink  ofil  agailL 
From  that  moment  I  have  constituted  yon  aale 
Judge  of  ita  accomplialuncDts,  if  it  haa  any,  ual 
of  ita  defecta,  which  it  i«  aure  lo  have. 

For  thia  reason  1  divhne  answeiing  the  quM- 
tiun  »ith  which  you  concluded  your  laat,  and  CUI 
not  petsoade  myaelf  lo  enter  into  a  critical  cxamra 
of  llie  two  piecea  upon  brd  Manafield')  lose,  erthel 
with  rc^iectlntheirintrinnc  or  comparatiie  merit; 
and  Indeed  after  having  rather  discouraged  that 
use  of  tltem  which  yuu  bad  dengncd,  there  ia  BO 
oet'.-u<ion  £jt  it.  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 
,  DEAB  coi-aiH,  Julf  en,  I'm. 

Mr.  Newton  having  dcnreil  ine  to  be  of  tho 
I  am  come  lo  meet  him.    You  are  lue  nxtacn 
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yeanolderatthe  least,  than  wheni  sawyou  last;  but 
the  eflfectfl  of  time  wem  to  have  taken  place  rather 
on  the  outside  of  my  head,  than  Tvithin  it  What 
iraa  brown  is  become  gray,  but  what  was  fix)Iish, 
lemains  foolish  still.  Green  fruit  must  rot  before 
it  rii^ens,  if  the  season  is  such  as  to  afford  it  nothing 
but  cold  winds  and  dark  clouds,  that  interrupt  every 
ray  of  sonshine.  My  days  steal  away  silently, 
and  march  on  (as  poor  mad  King  Lear  would  have 
made  his  soldiers  march)  as  if  they  were  shod  with 
felt;  not  so  silently  but  that  I  hear  them;  yet 
were  it  not  that  I  am  always  listening  to  their 
flight,  having  no  infinnity  that  I  had  not  when  I 
was  much  younger,  I  should  deceive  myself  with 
an  imagination  that  I  am  still  young. 

I  am  fond  of  writing  as  an  amusement,  but  do 
not  always  find  it  one.  Being  rather  scantily  fur- 
nbhed  with  subjects  that  arc  good  for  any  thing, 
and  corresponding  only  with  those  who  have  no 
relish  for  such  as  are  good  for  nothing,  I  often  find 
myself  reduced  to  the  necessity,  the  disagreeable 
necessity,  of  writing  about  myself  This  does 
not  mend  the  matter  much ;  for  though  in  a  de- 
scription of  my  own  condition,  I  discover  abundant 
materials  to  employ  my  pen  upon,  yet  as  the  task 
is  not  very  agreeable  to  me,  so  I  am  sufficiently 
aware  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  irksome  to  others. 
A  painter  who  should  confine  himself  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  art  to  the  drawing  of  his  own  picture, 
most  be  a  wonderful  coxcomb,  if  he  did  not  soon 
glow  aick  of  his  occupation ;  and  be  peculiarly  for- 
tunate, if  he  did  not  make  others  as  sick  as  him- 
self 

Remote  as  your  dwelling  is  from  the  late  scene 
of  riot  and  confusion,  I  hope  that  though  you  could 
not  but  hear  the  report,  you  heard  no  more,  and 
that  the  roarings  of  the  mad  multitude  did  not 
reachyoa.  That  was  a  day  of  terror  to  the  innocent, 
and  the  present  is  a  day  of  still  greater  terror  to  the 
gmlty.  The  law  was  ht  a  few  moments  like  an 
arrow  in  the  quiver,  seemed  to  be  of  no  use,  and 
did  no  execution ;  now  it  is  an  arrow  upon  the 
string,  and  many,  who  despised  it  lately,  are  trem- 
bling as  they  stand  before  the  point  of  it. 

I  have  talked  more  already  than  I  have  formerly 
done  in  three  visits — ^you  remember  my  taciturnity, 
Mver  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  knew  me;  not 
to  depart  entirely  from  what  might  be,  for  aught  I 
know,  the  most  shining  part  .of  my  character — ^I 
here  shut  my  mouth,  make  my  bow,  and  return  to 
Olney.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

KT  DEiR  raiEND,  July  27,  ITSO. 

As  two  men  sit  dlent,  after  having  exhausted 
all  their  topics  of  conversation :  one  says — '  It  is 
fOT  fine  weather/— and  the  other  says — '  Yes  -J — 

'  8 


one  blows  his  nose,  and  the  other  rube  his  eye- 
brows ;  (by  the  way  this  is  very  much  in  Homer'e 
manner)  such  seems  to  be  the  case  between  you 
andme.  After  a  silence  ofsome  days  I  write  you  a 
long  something,  that  (I  suppose)  was  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  because  it  has  not  afforded  you  ma- 
terials for  an  answer.  Nevertheless,  as  it  often 
happens  in  the  case  abovo-stated,  one  of  the  dis- 
tressed parties,  being  deeply  sensible  of  the  awk- 
wardness of  a  dumb  duet,  breaks  silence  again, 
and  resolves  to  speak,  though  he  has  nothing  to 
say.  So  it  fares  with  me,  I  am  with  you  again  in 
the  form  of  an  epistle,  though,  considering  my 
present  emptiness,  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  your 
only  joy  upon  the  occasion  will  be,  that  it  is  con- 
veyed to  you  in  a  frank. 

When  I  began,  I  expected  no  interruption.  But 
if  I  had  expected  interruptions  without  end,  I 
should  have  been  less  disappointed.  First  came 
the  barber ;  who,  after  having  embellished  the  out- 
side of  my  head,  has  left  the  inside  just  as  unfur- 
nished as  he  found  it.  Then  came  Olney  bridge, 
not  into  the  house,  but  into  the  conversation.  The 
cause  relating  to  it  was  tried  on  Tuesday  at  Buck- 
ingham. The  judge  directed  the  jury  to  find  a 
verdict  favourable  to  Olney.  The  jury  consisted 
of  one  knave  and  eleven  fools.  The  last-mention- 
ed followed  the  oforo-mentioned,  as  sheep  follow  a 
bell-wether,  and  decided  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
said  judge.  Then  a  fiaw  was  discovered  in  the  in- 
dictment. The  indictment  was  quashed,  and  an 
order  made  for  a  new  trial.  The  new  trial  will  be 
in  the  King's  Bench,  where  said  knave  and  said 
fools  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  So  the  men 
of  Olney  fling  up  their  cape,  and  assure  themselvee 
of  a  complete  victory.  A  victory  will  save  me  and 
your  mother  many  shillings,  perhaps  some  pounds, 
which,  except  that  it  has  afforded  me  a  subject  to 
write  upon,  was  the  only  reason  why  I  said  so  much 
about  it.  1  know  you  take  an  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  us,  and  will  consequently  rejoice  with  ua 
in  the  prospect  of  an  event  in  which  we  are  con- 
cerned so  nearly.    Yours  affectionately,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  SIR,  July  30,  1780. 

You  may  think  perhaps  that  I  deal  more  liberal- 
ly with  Mr.  Unwin,  in  the  way  of  poetical  export, 
than  I  do  with  you,  and  I  believe  you  have  reason 
—the  truth  is  this— if  I  walked  the  streets  with  a 
fiddle  under  my  arm,  I  should  never  think  of  per- 
forming before  the  window  of  a  privy  counseUor, 
or  a  chief  justice,  but  should  rather  make  free  with 
ears  more  likely  to  be  open  to  such  amusement— 
The  trifles  I  produce  in  this  way  are  indeed  such 
trifles,  that  I  can  not  think  them  seasonabks  pre- 
Isents  for  you.    Mr.  Unwin  himself  would  not  U9 
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oflended  if  I  waB  to  tcU  him  that  there  is  this  dif- 
ference hctween  him  and  Mr.  Newton ;  that  the 
latter  is  already  an  apostle,  while  he  himself  is  on- 
ly undergoing  the  business  of  an  incubation,  with 
a  hope  that  he  may  be  hatched  in  time.  When 
my  muse  comes  forth  arrayed  in  sables,  at  least  in 
a  robe  of  graver  cast,  I  make  no  scruple  to  direct 
her  to  my  friend  at  Hozton.  This  has  been  one 
reason  why  I  have  so  long  delayed  the  riddle.  But 
lest  1  should  seem  to  set  a  value  upon  it,  that  I 
do  not,  by  making  it  an  object  of  still  further  in- 
quiry, here  it  comes. 

I  am  just  two  and  two,  I  am  warm,  I  am  cold, 
And  the  parent  of  numbers  that  can  not  be  told, 
I  am  lawful,  unlawful — a  duty,  a  fault,  ' 
I  am  oflcn  sold  dear,  good  for  nothing  when  bought. 
An  cxtraonlinary  boon,  and  a  matter  of  course, 
And  j-ielded  with  pleasure — when  taken  by  force. 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  AugUSt  6,  1780. 

Yoi;  like  to  hear  from  me — This  is  a  very  good 
reason  why  I  should  write — But  I  have  nothing 
to  say — This  seems  equally  a  good  reason  why  1 
should  not. — Yet  if  you  had  alighted  from  your 
horse  at  our  door  this  morning,  and  at  this  present 
writing  being  five  oclock  in  the  aflcmoon,  had 
found  occasion  to  say  to  me — '  Mr.  Cowper,  you 
have  not  spoke  since  I  came  in,  have  you  resolved 
never  to  speak  again  V  it  would  be  but  a  poor  re- 
ply, if  in  answer  to  the  summons  I  should  plead 
inability  as  my  best  and  only  excuse.  And  this 
by  the  way  suggests  to  mc  a  seasonable  piece  of 
instruction,  and  reminds  me  of  what  I  am  very 
apt  to  forget,  when  I  have  any  epistolary  business 
in  hand,  that  a  letter  may  be  written  upon  any 
thing  or  nothing  just  as  that  any  thing  or  nothing 
happens  to  occur.  A  man  that  has  a  journey  be- 
fore him  twenty  nules  in  length,  which  he  is  to 
perform  on  foo*,  will  not  hesitate  and  doubt  whe- 
ther he  shall  set  out  or  not,  because  he  does  not 
readily  conceive  how  he  shall  ever  reach  the  end 
of  it ;  for  he  knows,  that  by  the  simple  operation 
of  moving  one  foot  forward  first,  and  then  the 
other,  he  shall  be  sure  to  accomplish  it.  So  it  is 
in  the  present  case,  and  so  it  is  in  every  similar 
C4iac.  A  letter  is  written  as  a  conversation  is  maiii- 
iaincd,  or  a  journey  performed,  not  by  preconcert- 
ed or  premeditated  means,  a  new  contrivance,  or  an 
iuvention  never  heard  of  before,  but  merely  by 
maintaining  a  progress,  and  resolving  as  a  postil- 
lion does,  having  onc«  set  out,  never  to  stop  till  we 
feach  the  appointed  end.  If  a  man  may  talk  with- 
out thinking,  why  may  he  not  write  upon  the  same 
Krrns  'I  A  grave  gentleman  of  the  last  century, 
a  ti^wiff,  iqaare-toe,  Steinkirk  figure,  would  say, 


— '  My  good  sir,  a  man  has  no  right  to  do  either.' 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  century  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  mouldy  opinions  of  the  last, 
and  80  good  Sir  Launcelot,  or  Sir  Paul,  or  what- 
ever be  your  name,  step  into  your  picture  frame 
again,  and  look  as  if  you  thought  for  another  cen- 
tury, and  leave  us  moderns  in  the  mean  time  to 
think  when  we  can,  and  to  write  whether  we  can 
or  not,  else  we  might  as  well  be  dead  as  you  are. 
When  we  look  back  upon  our  forefathers,  wo 
seem  to  look  back  upon  the  people  of  another  na- 
tion, almost  upon  creatures  of  another  species. 
Their  vast  rambling  mansions,  spacious  halls,  and 
|>aintcd  casements,  the  gothic  porch  smothered  with 
honeysuckles,  their  little  gardens  and  high  wiUs, 
their  box-edgings,  balls  of  holly,  and  yew-tree  sta* 
tues,  are  become  so  entirely  unfashionable  now, 
that  wc  can  hardly  believe  it  possible,  that  a  peo- 
ple who  resembled  us  so  little  in  their  taste,  should 
resemble  us  in  any  thing  else.  But  in  every  thing 
else,  I  sui)po8c,  they  were  our  counterparts  exact- 
ly ;  and  time,  that  has  sewed  up  the  slashed  sfeere, 
and  reduced  tlic  large  trunk  hose  to  a  neat  pair  of 
silk  stockings,  has  lefl  human  nature  just  where 
it  found  it.  The  inside  of  the  man  at  least  hai 
undergone  no  change.  His  passions,  appetites, 
and  aims  are  just  what  they  ever  were.  They 
wear  perhaps  a  handsomer  disguise  than  they  did 
in  days  of  yore :  for  philosophy  and  literature  wHA 
have  their  effect  upon  the  exterior ;  but  in  every 
other  respect  a  modern  is  only  an  ancient  in  a  dif- 
ferent dress.  W.  C 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

August  21,  1790. 
The  following  occurrence  ought  not  to  be 
cd  over  in  silence,  in  a  place  where  so  few  notable 
ones  are  to  be  met  with.  Last  Wednesday  night, 
while  we  were  at  supper,  between  the  houn  of 
eight  and  nine,  I  heard  an  unusual  noisn  in  the 
back  parlour,  as  if  one  of  the  hares  was  entangled, 
and  endeavouring  to  disengage  herself.  1  was  just 
going  to  rise  from  table,  when  it  ceased.  In  about 
five  minutes,  a  voice  on  the  outside  of  the  parkmr 
door  inquired  if  one  of  my  hares  had  got  away.  I 
immediately  rushed  into  the  next  room,  and  found 
that  my  poor  favourile  Puss  had  made  her  escape. 
She  had  gnawed  in  sunder  the  strings  of  a  Uttics 
work,  with  wliicli  I  thought  I  had  sufficiently  se- 
cured the  window,  and  which  I  preferred  to  any 
other  sort  of  blind,  because  it  admitted  plenty  of 
air.  From  thence  I  hastened  to  the  kitchen,  where 
I  saw  the  redoubtable  Thomas  Freeman,  who  told 
mc,  that  having  seen  her,  just  after  she  had  drop- 
ped into  the  street,  he  attempted  to  cover  her  with 
his  hat,  but  she  screamed  out,  and  leaped  directly 
over  his  head.    I  then  desired  him  to  pursue  as  fiurt 


/ 
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■•  poMBble,  and  added  Richard  Coleman  to  the 
chaae,  as  bcinj^  nimbler,  and  carrying  less  weight 
than  Thomas ;  not  expecting  to  see  her  again,  but 
denroiis  to  learn,  if  possible,  what  became  of  her. 
In  something  less  than  an  hour,  Richard  retomed, 
almost  breathless,  with  the  following  account 
That  soon  after  he  began  to  run,  he  left  Tom  be- 
hind him,  and  came  in  sight  of  a  most  numerous 
hunt,  of  men,  women,  children,  and  dogs ;  that  be 


saw  them  last,  are  old  still;  but  it  costs  mc  a  good 
deal  sometimes  to  think  of  those  who  were  at  that 
time  young,  as  being  older  than  they  were.  Not 
having  been  an  eyew^^ess  of  the  change  that  tmio 
has  made  in  them,  and  my  former  idea  of  them  not 
being  corrected  by  observation,  it  remains  the 
same;  my  mcmoiy  presents  me  with  this  image 
unimpaired,  and  while  it  retains  the  resemblance 
of  what  they  were,  forgets  that  by  this  time  the 


did  his  best  to  keep  back  the  dogs,  and  presently  picture  may  have  lost  much  of  its  likeness,  through 
outstripped  the  crowd,  so  that  the  race  was  at  hurt'  the  alteration  that  succeeding  years  have  made  in 
disputed  between  himself  and  Puss — she  ran  right  the  original.  I  know  not  what  impressions  Time 
through  the  town,  and  down  the  lane  that  leads  to  ■  may  have  made  upon  your  person,  for  while  his 
DiopshoTt — a  little  before  she  came  to  the  house,  he .  claws  (as  our  grannams  called  them)  strike  deep 
got  the  start  and  turned  her ;  she  pushed  for  the .  furrows  iu  some  faces,  he  seems  to  sheathe  them 
town  again,  and  sooA  after  she  enti?rcd  it  sought!  with  much  tenderness,  as  if  fearful  of  doing  injury 
shelter  in  Mr.  WagstafTs  tan-yard,  adjoining  tol  to  others.  But  though  an  enemy  to  the  person, 
old  Mr.  Drake's — Sturge's  har\'e8t  men  were  at '  he  is  a  friend  to  the  mind,  and  you  have  found 
sapper,  and  saw  her  from  the  opposite  side  of  the !  him  so.  Though  even  in  this  respect  his  treat- 
waj.  There  she  encountered  the  tan-pits  full  of'  ment  of  us  depends  upon  what  he  mc^ts  with  at 
water;  and  while  she  was  strugfrling  out  of  one  our  hands;  if  we  use  him  well,  and  listen  to  his 
pit,  and  plunging  into  another,  and  almost  drown-  admonitions,  he  is  a  friend  indeed,  but  otherwise 
ed,  one  of  the  men  drew  her  out  by  the  ears  and  the  worst  of  enemies,  who  takes  from  us  daily 
secured  her.  She  was  then  well  washed  in  a  buck-  something  that  we  valued,  and  gives  us  nothing 
et,  to  get  the  lime  out  of  her  coat,  and  brought  better  in  its  stead.  It  is  well  with  them  who,  like 
home  in  a  sack  at  ten  o'clock.  \  you,  can  stand  a  tiptoe  on  the  mountain  top  of 

This  firdic  cost  us  four  shillings,  but  you  may  j  human  life,  look  down  with  pleasure  upon  the 
believe  we  did  not  grudge  a  farthing  of  it  The '  valley  they  have  passed,  and  sometimes  strcteh 
poor  creature  received  only  a  little  hurt  in  one  of  i  their  wings  in  joyful  hoi)e  of  a  happy  flight  into 
her  claws,  and  in  one  of  her  ears,  and  is  now  al- '  eternity.    Yet  a  little  whilo  and  your  hope  will  bo 


most  OS  well  as  ever. 

I  do  not  call  this  an  answer  to  your  letter,  but 
such  as  it  is  I  send  it,  presuming  upon  that  interest 


accomplished. 

When  you  can  favour  me  with  a  little  account 
of  your  own  family,  without  inconvenience,  I  shall 


which  I  know  you  take  in  my  minutest  concerns,  i  be  glad  to  receive  it ;  for  though  separated  from 
which  I  can  not  express  better  than  in  the  words  of,  my  kindred  by  little  more  than  half  a  century  of 
Terence  a  little  varied — Nihil  mei  a  te  o/ienum ;  miles,  I  know  as  little  of  their  concerns  as  if  oceans 


pada*.  Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 


and  continents  were  interposed  between  us. 

Yours,  my  dear  cousin,  W  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UN  WIN 


VT  DEIS  COUSIN,  AuguBt  31, 1780. 

I  iM obliged  to  you  for  your  long  letter,  which,  my  dear  friend,  Sept.  3, 1780. 

dU  not  seem  so,  and  for  your  short  one,  which  wasj  I  am  glad  you  are  so  provident,  and  that,  while 
moie  than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect.  Short  as  you  are  young,  you  have  furnished  yourself  with 
It  wae,  it  conveyed  to  me  two  uitercsting  articles  the  means  of  comfort  in  old  age.  Your  cruteh 
of  inteUigenoe.  An  account  of  your  recovering  and  your  pipe  may  be  of  use  to  you,  (and  may 
from  a  fisver,  and  of  lady  Cowper's  death.  The  they  be  so)  should  your  years  be  extended  to  an 
latter  was,  I  soppoee,  to  be  expected,  for  by  what  antpdiluvian  date;  and  for  your  perfect  occommo* 
remembranoe  I  have  of  her  ladyship,  who  was  ne- '  dation,  you  seem  to  want  nothing  but  a  derk  called 
ver  much  acquainted  with  her,  she  had  reached  Snuffle,  and  a  sexton  of  the  name  of  Skeleton,  to 
those  yeen  that  are  always  found  upon  the  borders  make  your  ministerial  equipage  complete. 
of  another  world.  As  for  you,  your  time  of  life  I  think  I  have  read  as  much  of  the  first  volume 
is  compumtively  of  a  youthful  date.  You  may  of  the  Biographia  as  I  shall  ever  read.  I  find  il 
think  c^  death  as  much  as  you  please  (you  can  not  veiy  amusing;  mere  so  perhaps  than  it  would 
think  of  it  too  nnich),  but  I  hope  you  will  live  to  have  l^een  had  they  sifted  their  characten  with 
tKinfc  of  it  many  years.  l  more  exactness,  and  admitted  none  but  thosu  who 

It  costs  me  not  much  difficulty  to  suppose  that  had  in  some  way  or  other  entitled  themselves  to 
my  friGndi  who  were  already  grown  old,  when  I  immortality,  by  deserving  well  of  the  pubUc.  Such 
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•  compilalion  voM  periupi  ham  been  moi 
didoua,  though  i  confeai  it  wouLl  have  airardeii 
laM  variety.     Tbe  print!  uid  monk*  oT  csrliei, 
uid  Ibe  docton  of  later  daji,  who  tuiTs  ugiialbml 
themaelvM  by  nothing  but  a  contniranial  pam- 
phlpt,  lung  ainco  (hiown  by,  and  aani  lo  bo  pe- 
nned again,  might  have  been  fngdCUn  without 
injury  or  ion  to  the  national  character  for  learning 
or  gcniua.    Thii  obaervukill  niggcMed  to  mo 
IbUoiring  linca,  which  may  Kive  to  illiutrale 
meaning,  and  at  the  vune  time  to  give  my  c 
cum  ■  apnghllier  air. 

Virgil  aiinuta  none  but  worthin  into  the  Elynan 
Fields;  I  can  not  iTCollo;!  the  linn  in  which  he 
dcscritMS  them  nil,  but  these  in  patlicutar  I  well 


Inrenlv  auL  qiLt  ¥iUJaaiccduaAptrijie& 

A  cliaslc  and  scruiiulous  conduct  lik<i  his  ivauld 
well  bccoiuD  tlie  writer  of  national  tnugrsphy. 
But  enough  of  tlux. 

Our  n-ejitcts  attend  Misi  Shuttlcvcorth,  with 
many  thanks  Ibr  her  intended  prcafnl.  Some 
purera  derive  nil  their  <alue  from  their  contents, 
but  IlicHO  will  have  aninlrinsicTalueof  thcirown: 
anil  though  mine  should  be  often  empty,  which  is 
not  an  improbable  iiujiposilion,  1  shall  atill  ei 
It  highly  00  ila  own  accoimt. 

If  you  could  meet  with  «  second-hand  Virgil, 
ditto  Homer,  both  Iliad  and  Odywej-,  togcthi 
with  a  Clavis,  for  1  have  no  Lexicon,  and  oil  tab 
rably  cheap,  I  shall  bo  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
pului  ilie  |)U[chasc.  Youn,  W.  C, 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  VNVfiy. 
MT  DE/H  FRrES-n,  Sept.  7,  1780, 

As  many  gentlemen  as  there  sTc  in  the  world, 
who  liavc  cljildren,  and  heads  capaUc  of  reflecling 
on  the  important  subject  of  their  education, 
many  o{iinions  there  are  about  it;  many  of  ib< 
Juit  am!  sensible,  though  alnuet  all  diScring  from 
each  other.  With  respect  to  the  fducatjon  of  boys, 
I  think  Ihej  are  generally  made  to  draw  in  Latin 
artd  Greek  traminela  too  loon.  It  is.  pleasing,  no 
doubl,  to  n  )uirent  to  ace  his  child  already  in  some 
sort  a  ])rollcient  in  those  languages,  at  an  ago  nlien 
most  othera  are  entirely  ignorant  of  ihem;  but 
hence  it  often  happens,  that  a  boy,  who  eoulil  con- 
strue a  fable  of  £aop  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 


having  ciliaosled  his  little  stock  at  attantun  aad 
iliiigenee  in  making  that  noble  acqaiatico,  gttnn 
weary  of  liia  task,  concdTei  a  disliko  foe  itody, 
aad  prr)iK{>>  makes  but  a  very  indifferemt  progw 
afterward".  The  nuod  and  body  have  in  thia  la- 
sped  a  striking  resemblance  of  each  otber.  IB 
childhood,  they  are  both  nimble,  but  not  Mioof ; 
they  can  skip  and  frisk  about  with  wonderfiil  agl- 
Uty,  hut  burd  labcur  spoils  tiiem  both.  In  matms 
years  ibi  y  becooie  le«  actiie,  but  more  Tiframo^ 
more  cii]iable  of  a  Gied  application,  and  can  mak* 
ihemselv,^  sport  with  that  which  a  littU  eaifia 
would  have  affected  them  with  intolerable  fal^fiM. 
I  should  recommend  it  to  you  therelbrB  (but  aSar 
all  you  mult  juJge  for  youraelf)  lo  allot  the  two 
ncil  yeam  of  Uttle  John's  acMarship  to  writing 
and  arillnnetic,  together  with  wMch,  tot  vaiialy'i 
soke,  ami  because  it  is  capable  of  bong  fbimed  Into 
an  amusement,  I  woubl  nungla  gragraphj,  a  id- 
enee  (which,  if  not  attended  to  bctimea,  ia  aridm 
made  an  object  of  much  consideratiDD)  ii  iillallj 
neceisary  tt>  the  aceomplishment  of  a  gentleniaB, 
yet  (as  I  know  by  sad  eiperience)  imperfedfy,  if 
at  all,  inculcated  in  the  schools.  Lord  SpeoMT^ 
eon,  when  he  was  lour  year*  of  age,  knewtht 
bituntion  of  erery  kingdom,  country,  dly,  riio', 
and  rrnisrkable  mountain  in  the  snnrld.  FortlBi 
Diloinnient,  which  I  suppose  his  father  had  aant 
made,  he  was  indebted  to  a  plaything;  haviiig 
been  srcusiDmed  to  amuie  himself  with  those  mapi 
vi'lueb  on'  cut  into  sevenJ  compartment!,  *a  ■■  lo 
le  thrown  into  a  heap  ofconfiuion,  that  they  nay 
be  put  together  again  with  an  exact  canckleiwa 
of  all  their  anglea  and  beaiinga,  ao  as  to  form  a 
perfect  whole. 

If  he  begins  Lalin  and  Greek  at  right,  or  e*ai 
at  nine  yean  of  age,  it  ia  aurely  soon  enoi^h. 
Seven  yean,  the  usual  allowance  for  those  acqmn- 
lioiia,  arc  more  than  stlffident  Ibr  the  purpose,  es- 
pecially ivith  his  readinesi  in  learning;  fin-  you 
would  hanJIy  wish  to  have  him  qualified  for  tb* 


rally  b 


much  loo  early  for  it,  and  when  he  coold  hanllT 
be  trusted  there  witboal  the  nlmost  danger  (a  Us 
morals.  Upon  the  whde,  yon  will  perceii«  that 
in  nty  judgment  tbe  difficulty,  aa  well  aj  the  wis- 
dom, con»iata  mora  in  bridling  in,  and  keeping 
bark,  a  \<oy  of  his  parts,  than  In  puihing  him  (m- 
word.  If  themlbre  at  the  end  st'  iLe  two  unt 
insleod  of  patting  a  grammar  into  his  hand, 
nuld  allow  him  to  amuse  hinarif  with  aooK 
n^reeible  writers  upon  the  subject  of  natural  pU- 
l<iu{>by  for  another  year,  I  think  it  would  anawel 
'ell.  There  is  a  book  called  CosmMfacMiaPiHiilia, 
ihcro  are  Derliam's  Phyneo,  and  Ajtrotbeology, 
nilh  Kvenl  others  in  the  nme  numrr, 
-lligible  eren  to  a  child,  and  fidl  of  Mcfid 
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TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Sept.  17,  1780. 

YoL*  desire  my  further  thoughts  on  the  subject 
of  educAtion.  I  send  you  such  as  had  for  the  most 
part  occurred  to  mc  when  I  wrote  last,  but  could 
not  be  comprised  in  a  single  letter.  Thoy  are  in- 
deed on  a  different  branch  of  this  interestuig  theme, 
but  not  less  important  than  the  foriiicr. 

I  think  it  your  hapjiincffl,  and  wi:«li  you  to  think 
it  so  yourself,  that  you  arc  m  every  rcKi)ect  quali- 
fied for  the  task  of  instructing  your  son,  and  pre- 
paring him  for  the  university,  witliout  conunitting 
him  to  the  care  of  a  stranger.  In  my  judgment, 
a  domestic  education  deserves  the  prcfiTcnce  to  a 
puUic  one  on  a  hundred  account  4,  which  I  have 
neither  time  nor  room  to  mention.  I  shall  only 
touch  upon  two  or  three  that  I  can  not  but  con- 
ndcr  as  having  a  right  to  your  nuwt  earnest  atten- 
tion. 

In  a  public  school,  or  indeed  in  any  scliool,  his 
monls  are  sure  to  be  but  little  attcndinl  to,  and  his 
idigion  not  at  alL  If  he  can  catch  the  love  of  vir- 
tue from  the  fine  things  that  are  sitokcn  of  it  in 
the  dasucs,  and  the  love  of  hoUnctis  from  the  cus- 
tomary attendance  upon  such  ])rearhing  as  he  is 
likely  to  hear,  it  will  be  well;  but  I  am  sure  you 
have  had  too  many  opportunities  to  olmrn'o  the 


admonitions,  and  tho  solkitous  care  of  both  his 
parents,  arc  no  longer  before  his  eyes — ^year  alter 
year  he  feels  himself  more  and  more  detached  from 
them,  till  at  last  he  is  so  effectually  weaned  from 
the  connexion,  as  to  find  himself  happier  any 
whore  than  in  their  company. 

I  should  have  liecn  glad  of  a  frank  for  this  letter, 
for  I  have  said  but  little  of  what  I  could  say  upon 
this  subject,  and  perhaps  I  may  not  bo  able  to 
catch  it  by  the  end  again.  If  I  can,  I  shall  add  to 
it  hereafler.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Oct.  5,  1*380. 

Now  for  tlie  sequel — ^you  have  anticipated  one 
of  my  arguments)  in  favour  of  a  jmvatc  education, 
therefore  I  need  say  but  little  al)out  it.  The  folly 
of  supposing  that  the  mother-tongue,  in  some  rc- 
s{iccts  the  most  difiicult  of  all  tongues,  may  be  ac- 
quired without  a  teacher,  is  pnxlominant  in  all  the 
public  Khools  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  To  pro- 
nounce it  well,  to  speak  and  to  write  it  with  fluency 
and  elegance,  are  no  easy  attainments;  not  one  in 
fifty  of  those  who  })ass  tlmmgh  Westminster  an<l 
Eton,  arrive  at  any  remarkable  proficiency  in  these 
acromplisliments;  and  they  that  do  are  more  in- 


debted to  their  own  study  and  applkation  for  it, 
inefllicacj  of  such  means,  to  expect  any  such  ad-  than  to  any  instruction  received  there.  In  general, 
vantage  from  them.  In  tho  mean  time,  the  more  i  there  is  notliing  so  pedantic  as  the  style  of  a  school- 
powerful  influence  of  bad  example,  and  iierhapsjbov,  if  he  aims  at  any  style  at  all;  and  if  he  does 
bad  company,  will  continually  counterwork  these  |  not,  he  is  of  course  inelegant,  and  perhaps  uu- 

grainmatioal.  A  deftvl,  no  doubt,  in  great  measure 
owing  to  want  of  cultivation;  fur  the  same  lad  that 
is  oflen  commended  for  his  Latin,  frequently  would 
descne  to  lie  whipped  for  his  Englisli,  if  tho  &ult 
were  not  more  the  master's  than  liis  own.  I  know 
not  where  this  evii  is  so  likely  to  be  prevented  as 
at  home — supposing  always,  nevertheless,  (wliich 
is  the  case  in  your  instance)  that  the  boy's  parents, 
and  their  acquaintance,  arc  jiersons  of  eleganco 
and  taste  theiiiselvi-s.  For  to  converse  with  those 
who  converse  with  propriety,  and  to  be  directed  to- 
such  authors  as  have  refineil  and  improved  the  lan- 
guage by  their  productions,  are  advantages  which 
he  cun  not  elsewhere  enj»>y  in  an  equal  degree. 
And  though  it  requin^M  some  time  to  regulate  the 
taste,  and  fix  the  judgment,  ami  these  efTecte 
nmst  be  gradually  wrought  even  u^wn  the  best  un- 
derstanding, yet  I  suppose  much  less  time  will  be 
necessar}'  for  the  purpose  than  cuuld  at  first  be 
imagined,  liecauso  the  opportunities  of  improve* 
ment  are  continual. 

A  public  education  is  oflen  recommended  as  the 
most  effectual  remedy  for  that  bashful  and  awk- 
ward restraint,  so  epidemical  among  tho  youth  of 
our  country-.  But  I  verily  believe  tlut  instead  of 
being  a  cure,  it  is  oflen  the  cause  of  it    For  i 


only  pmcrvatiTcs  he  can  meet  with,  and  may  pos- 
■iblj  send  him  home  to  you,  at  the  end  of  five  or 
ax  years,  such  as  you  will  be  sorry  to  see  him. 
Yon  escaped  indeed  the  contagion  yourself;  but  a 
few  instances  of  happy  exemption  from  a  general 
malady  are  not  sufficient  warrant  to  conclude,  that 
it  is  therefore  not  infectious,  or  may  lie  encoun- 
tered without  danger. 

You  have  seen  too  much  of  the  worlil,  and  are 
a  man  of  too  much  refltx:Lion,  nut  to  liavo  ob- 
ser\'ed  that  in  proportion  as  the  suns  of  a  family 
approach  to  years  of  maturity,  tliey  lose  a  sense  of 
obligation  to  their  parents,  and  sceui  at  lai^t  almost 
divested  of  that  tender  affection  wliich  the  nearest 
of  all  relations  seems  to  demand  fn>m  them.  I 
have  often  observed  it  myst>lf,  and  have  always 
thought  I  could  sufficiently  account  fur  it,  witliout 
laving  all  the  blame  u^Mn  the  children.  While 
they  oontimio  in  their  parents'  house,  they  are 
every  day  obliged,  and  ever>'  day  reminded  how 
mndi  it  is  their  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  to  be 
obliging  and  affectionate  in  return.  But  at  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age  the  boy  goes  to  school.  From 
that  moment  he  becomes  a  stranger  in  his  father's 
bouse.  The  course  of  parental  kindness  is  inter- 
rapted.  The  smiles  of  his  mother,  thoso  tender 
It  S3 
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or  t'l^ht  years  of  his  life,  the  boy  hai  htrdly  wen 
m  convcrBcd  with  a  man,  or  a  woman,  except  the 
maids  at  his  boarding-houfle.  A  gentleman  or  a 
lady  arc  consequently  such  novelticB  to  him,  that 
he  is  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  wrt  of  be- 
haviour he  should  preserve  befijrc  them.  He  plays 
with  his  buttons,  or  the  strings  of  his  hat,  he 
blows  liis  nose,  and  hangs  down  his  head,  is  con- 
soous  of  his  own  deficiency  to  a  degree  that  makes 
him  quite  unhappy,  and  trembles  lest  any  one 
should  speak  to  liim,  because  that  would  quite 
overwhelm  him.  Is  not  all  this  miserable  shyness 
the  effect  of  liis  education!  To  inc  it  appears  to 
be  so.  If  he  saw  good  company  every  day,  he 
would  never  be  terrified  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  a 
room  full  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  alarm  him 
no  more  than  the  cliairs  they  sit  on.  Such  b  the 
efiect  of  custom. 

I  need  add  nothing  further  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause I  believe  little  John  ia  as  likely  to  be  ex- 
empted from  this  weakness  as  most  young  gentle- 
men wc  sliall  meet  with.  lie  seems  to  have  his 
father's  spirit  in  this  respect,  in  whom  I  could 
never  discern  the  least  trace  of  bashfulneas,  though 
I  have  oilen  heard  liim  complain  of  it.  Under 
your  management,  and  the  influence  of  your  ex- 
ample, I  tliink  he  can  hardly  fail  to  escape  it 
If  he  does,  ho  escapes  that  which  has  made  many 
a  man  uncomfortable  for  life;  and  ruined  not  a 
few,  by  forcing  them  into  mean  and  dishonourable 
company,  where  only  they  could  be  free  and 
cheerful. 

Connexions  formed  at  school  arc  siud  to  be  last- 
ing, and  oilen  l)encriciaL  There  arc  two  or  three 
stories  of  this  kind  u[x>n  record,  which  would  not 
be  so  constantly  cited  as  they  arc,  whenever  this 
subject  happens  to  be  mentioned,  if  the  chronicle 
that  prc8cr\'es  their  remembrance  hod  many  be- 
sides to  boast  o£  For  my  own  {tart,  I  found  such 
friendships,  though  warm  enough  in  their  com- 
mencement, surprisingly  liable  to  extinction;  and 
of  seven  or  eight,  whom  I  had  selected  for  inti- 
mates out  of  about  three  hundred,  in  ten  yean 
time  not  one  was  left  me.  The  truth  is,  that  there 
may  be,  and  often  is,  an  attachment  of  one  boy  to 
another,  that  looks  very  like  a  friendship;  and 
wliilo  they  arc  in  circumstances  that  enable  them 
mutually  to  oblige  and  to  assist  each  other,  pro- 
mises well,  and  bids  fair  to  be  lasting.  But  they 
arc  no  sooner  scparatcil  from  each  other,  by  enter- 
ing into  the  world  at  large,  than  other  connexiom, 
and  new  employments,  in  which  they  no  longer 
share  togetlier,  eAacc  the  remembrance  of  what 
passed  in  earlier  days,  and  they  become  strangers 
to  each  other  for  ever.  Add  to  tliis,  that  the  man 
frequently  differs  so  much  from  the  boy;  his  prin- 
ciples, manners,  temper,  and  conduct,  undergo  so 
srrjit  an  alteration,  that  we  no  longer  reeogniae  in 
aim  our  okl  plajfdkiw,  but  find  him  atterty  un- 


worthy and  unfit  for  the  place  he  once  held  in  oof 
affections. 

To  close  this  article,  as  I  did  the  last,  by  apply- 
ing myself  immediately  to  the  present  concern  — 
little  John  is  happily  placed  above  all  occasion  fiir 
dependence  on  all  such  precarious  hopes,  and  need 
not  be  sent  to  schod  in  quest  of  some  great  men 
in  embryo,  who  may  possibly  make  his  fortune. 
Youn,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  NEWTON. 

DEIR  MADAM,  Oct,  5,  1780l 

When  a  lady  speaks,  it  is  notdvil  to  make  her 
wait  a  week  for  an  answer — I  received  your  letter 
within  this  hour,  and,  foreseeing  that  the  garden 
will  engross  much  of  my  time  for  some  days  to 
come,  have  seized  the  present  opportunity  to  ae- 
knowledge  it.  I  congratulate  you  on  Mr.  New- 
ton's safe  arrival  at  Ramsgate,  making  no  doubt 
but  that  he  reached  that  place  without  difficulty 
or  danger,  the  road  thither  from  Canterbury  being 
so  good  as  to  afibrd  room  for  neither.  He  has 
now  had  a  view  of  the  element,  with  which  he  ww 
once  so  familiar,  but  which  I  think  he  has  not 
seen  for  many  years.  The  sight  of  his  okl  ac- 
quaintance will  revive  in  his  mind  a  pleasing  le- 
collection  of  past  deliverances,  and  when  he  looks  at 
him  fiDom  tlie  beach,  he  may  say — '  You  have  fer- 
merly  given  me  trouble  enough,  but  I  lutve  east 
anchor  now  where  your  billows  can  never  Rach 
me.' — It  is  happy  for  him  that  he  can  say  ao. 

Mrs.  Unwin  returns  you  many  thanks  fiir  your 
anxiety  on  her  account  Her  health  is  consider- 
ably mended  upon  the  whole,  so  as  to  aflfiml  us  a 
hope  that  it  will  be  establislied.  Onr  love  attends 
you.  Yours,  dear  madam,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN 

Nov,  9,  178a 
I  WROTE  the  following  lart  summer.    The  tra- 
gical occasion  of  it  really  hsppenod  at  the  next 
:  house  to  ours.    I  am  glad  when  I  can  find  a  snb- 
!  ject  to  work  upon ;  a  lapidary  I  suppose  accounts 
I  it  a  laborious  part  of  the  buaineas  to  rub  away  the 
roughness  of  the  stone ;  but  it  is  my  amusement, 
and  if  after  all  the  polishing  I  can  give  it,  it  die- 
covers  some  little  lustre,  I  think  myself  well  re- 
I  warded  for  my  pains.^ 

I  I  shall  charge  you  a  halfjpenny  a-pieoe  for  evny 
'  copy  I  send  you,  the  short  as  well  as  the  long. 
I  This  is  a  sort  of  aftcrdap  you  little  expected,  but 
I  can  not  posdbly  afford  them  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
'  If  this  method  of  raising  money  had  oocurrrd  to 
mo  sooner,  I  should  have  made  the  bargain  aoonor, 


'  Vsnsi  on  a  GoUlfaich  staivid  10  disth  fai  a 
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but  am  Kind  I  hnTc  Iiit  npon  it  at  lut.  It  will  be 
■  cduidenble  cnujumgcniGDt  to  mji  mnae 
)ct  u  ■  povicriul  BlimuluB  to  mjr  indudtiy.  If  the 
Ampricnii  nu  ■houtd  list  mnch  langrr,  I  maj  be 
obliged  to  ru»  mj  price,  hnt  thii  I  ihill  not  do 
irithoot  a  Tc&l  occacion  for  it — it  deprada  modi 
npon  lord  North'*  condurt  in  the  uticle  of  nip- 
plie*— if  he  imposn  ui  stldidonol  tax  on  ui;  iMng 
that  t  dral  in,  Ihc  necrnily  of  this  meanin,  on  m; 
part,  trill  be  lo  apparent,  that  I  ikrc  ray  you  will 
not  diipDlc  it  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESO. 
MT  Max  rBiEKD,  Dectmber  95,  l^SCk 

WkarT  with  nthei  «  long  watk  in  Ihe  mow, 
ua  not  likely  to  write  a  Teiy  apiightly  letter,  or  1 
prodaea  any  thing  that  may  cheer  thii  gkraniy 
Huon,  nuIoM  I  haie  recoune  to  my  pocket-book, 
when  pThepa  I  may  find  eomething  to  tranaeiibe, 
■Bmelhlng  that  wm  written  before  the  sun  bad 
takcB  leam  of  oar  hemiaphcre,  and  when  I  ww 
Iga  feit^j"— I  than  I  am  at  present, 

Happy  ii  the  man  who  knowa  jugt  ao  much  of 
111*  law,  M  to  make  himaelf  a  little  meiry  now  and 
IlMn  with  the  aolenuii^  of  juridical  proceeding!. 
1  hm  haa<d  of  eoaunon  law  judgmenti  befcie 
nam,  indeed  have  been  preaent  at  the  delivery  d' 
aoow,  ihkt,  aceonling  to  my  poor  appraheniian, 
wlule  they  paid  tbe  ubnoal  mpect  lo  the  letter  <rf' 
a  itrtDle,  ham  departed  widely  Intm  the  ijurit  oT 
It;  and,  being  governed  entirely  by  the  point  of 
law,  haic  left  eqnity,  reaim,  and  common  aenae, 
behind  tbem  at  an  infinite  djatance.  You  will 
jndga  whether  the  following  report  of  a 
drawn  ap  by  myaelf,  be  not  a  proof  and  illMtn- 
tkn  of  Ihii  nlirical  aMcition.* 

Youn  aflectionKlely,         W.  C. 

TO  THE  RET.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  nnan  twXMKO,  December,  1790. 

FoiTKUi.  t^mita  of  law  caaci  are  not  leiy 
eaoBBB,  jwt  it  wtanM  to  ma  deairable  thU  they 
■hanU  be  an.  Uany  advantagea  would  m 
Inm  iOcll  a  pieaew.  They  wonld  in  tbe 
pba  be  DH)r>  csmmodiotuly  depodted  in  the  ms- 
■M7,  JoM  as  hnen,gKnery,  or  other  aueh  matter*, 
vboi  neatly  packed,  an  known  to  occupy  Im 
warn,  and  to  Ha  iDafe  coavenieutly  in  any  tinnk, 
rhid,  at  box,  to  which  they  may  be  committed. 


'ERB.  «n 

rircumloculion,  and  the  endkaa  embarraMment  fai 

which  ihey  are  involved  by  it,  they  wduU  beeoma 

rarprisingly  intelligible,  in  compariaan  with  their 

prpscnl  obscurity.     And  hutly,  they  would  by  Ihla 

means  be  tendered  auBceptible  of  muairal  embel- 

ilaluncnl,  and  instead  of  bring  quoted  in  thecoDD- 

try,  with  that  dull  monotony,  which  ia  *o  weaii- 

aomo  lo  bj-ntandera,  and  frcqucnllj  lulla  even  the 

Juilgfs  thcmadvea  to  sleep,  might  be  rehearsed  in 

recitalioo ;  vhich  would  have  an  admirable  effect, 

in  keeping  (he  attention  fixed  and  lively,  and  could 

not  fait  la  diaperae  that  heavy  atmoaphere  of  nd- 

neaa  and  gravity,  which  hanga  over  the  juriapn- 

dence  of  our  country.    I  remember  many  yean 

ago  bring  infbimod  by  a  relation  of  none,  who  in 

bis  youth  lind  applied  himaelf  to  the  atudy  of  the 

law,  thai  one  of  his  feltaw-studpnts,  a  gentleman 

of  sprightly  ports,  and  very  respectable  laleota  of 

[he  poetical  kind,  did  actually  engage  in  the  pro- 

mtion  of  such  a  design;  for  rJuons  I  auppoas 

iicwlut  sinular  to,  if  not  the  same  with  tlioee  I 

vc  now  euggeated.     He  began  with  Coke'a  In- 

iutr9;  a  book  BO  rugged  in  its  style,  that  an  at- 

ii|kt  to  (Hiliah  it  seemed  on  Herculean  labour, 

d  not  IibS  aiduoua  and  diflicult,  than  it  would 

lo  give  Ihe  amoothneaa  of  a  rabbit's  ftir  to  tbe 

prickl)'  baf  k  of  a  hcdgc-hog.    But  he  succeeded 

I  admiralion,  a*  you  will  perceive  by  (he  follow- 

ig  specimen,  which  ia  all  that  my  said  rclatioii 

>uld  recollect  of  the  perfbrmaoce, 

Minple,tih4 


You  have  an  ear  for  muac,  and  a  taste  fbrvraaa, 

hich  aaVFB  me  the  trouble  of  pnnting  out  with  ■ 

critical  nicety  the  advantages  of  such  a  (enrioiL   I 

proceed,  thelcfbie,  to  what  I  at  first  intended,  and 

inscribe  the  record  of  an  adjudged  caae  thna 

iged,  to  which  indeed  what  I  prenuMd  waa 

intended  mcicly  aa  an  intnduction.* 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  E8U 

r  BEJB  FRIKND,  Ftb.  15,  ITBl. 

1  AM  glad  yod  were  pteaaed  with  my  tcpott  «f 
cilraonlinaiyacaae.  Iftho  thought  of  vorafying 
the  decii^ioni  of  our  oonrta  of  justice  had  strode 
10,  while  I  had  the  honour  to  attend  (hem,  it 
'ouIJ  pcrhapa  have  been  no  difficult  matter  to 
Bve  n>inpiled  a  vidume  of  auch  emosiDg  and 
iterrsting  jirecealenla ;  which,  if  they  wanted  the 
tiquence  of  the  Greek  at  Roman  oratory,  wotild 
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have  amply  compensated  that  defidency  by  the 
hannony  of  rhyme  and  metre. 

Your  account  of  my  uncle  and  youi  mother 
gave  mc  great  pleasure.  I  ha>*e  long  been  afraid 
to  inquire  after  some  in  whose  welfare  I  always 
feel  myself  interested,  lest  tjie  question  should  pro- 
duce a  painful  answer.  Longevity  is  the  lot  of  so 
few,  and  is  so  seldom  rendered  comfortable  by  the 
associations  of  good  health  and  good  spirits,  that  I 
could  not  very  reasonably  suppose  either  your  re- 
lations or  mine  so  happy  in  those  respects,  as  it 
seems  they  are.  May  they  continue  to  enjoy  those 
blessings  so  long  as  the  date  of  life  shall  last.  I 
do  not  think  in  these  costcrmonger  days,  as  I  have 
a  notion  Falstaff  calls  them,  an  antediluvian  age 
is  at  all  a  desirable  thing ;  but  to  live  comfortably, 
while  we  do  live,  is  a  great  matter  and  comprehends 
in  it  every  thing  that  can  be  wished  for  on  this 
side  the  curtain  that  hangs  between  Time  and 
Eternity.  • 

Farewell  my  better  friend  than  any  I  have  to 
boast  of  either  among  the  lords,  or  gentlemen  of 
the  house  of  commons.  Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  April  2,  1781. 

Fine  weather,  and  a  variety  of  extraforaneoua 
occupations  (search  Johnson's  dictionary  for  that 
word,  and  if  not  found  there,  insert  it — ^fer  it  saves 
a  deal  of  circumlocution,  and  is  very  lawfully  com- 
pounded) make  it  difficult  (excuse  the  length  of 
the  parenthesis,  which  I  did  not  foresee  the  length 
of  when  I  began  it,  and  which  may  perhaps  a  lit^ 
tie  perplex  the  sense  of  what  I  am  writing,  though, 
as  I  seldom  deal  in  that  figure  of  speech,  I  have 
the  less  need  to  make  an  apology  for  d<nng  it  at 
present)  make  it  difficult  (I  say)  for  me  to  find 
opportunities  for  writing.  My  morning  is  en- 
grossed by  the  garden ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  till  I 
liave  drunk  tea,  I  am  fit  for  nothing.  At  five  we 
walk ;  and  when  the  walk  is  over,  lassitude  lecom- 
mends  rest,  and  again  I  become  fit  for  nothing.  The 
current  hour  therefore,  which  (I  need  not  tell  you)  is 
comprised  in  the  interval  between  four  and  five,  is 
devoted  to  your  service,  as  the  only  one  in  the 
twenty-four  which  is  not  otherwise  engaged. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  you  have  felt  a  great  deal 
upon  the  occasion  you  mention  in  your  last,  espe- 
cially on  account  of  the  asperity  you  have  met 
with  in  the  behaviour  of  your  friend.  Reflect, 
however,  that  as  it  is  natural  to  you  to  have  very 
fine  feelings,  it  is  equally  natural  to  some  other 
tempers,  to  leave  those  feelings  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  and  to  speak  to  you,  and  to  act  towards 
you,  just  as  they  do  towards  the  rest  of  mankind, 
without  the  least  attention  to  the  irritability  of 
fpur  system.    Men  of  a  rough  and  unsparing 


address  should  take  great  care,  that  they  be  ahraji 
in  the  right :  the  justness  and  propriety  of  tbdr 
sentiments  and  censures  being  the  only  tolerahlo 
apology  that  can  be  made  fer  such  a  conduct,  espe- 
cially in  a  countiy  where  civility  of  behaviour  is 
inculcated  even  from  the  cradle.  But  in  the  in- 
stance now  under  our  contemplation,  I  think  joa 
a  sufferer  under  the  weight  of  an  animadvexBloo 
not  founded  in  truth,  and  which,  consequently,  yon 
did  not  deserve.  I  account  liim  faithful  in  the 
pulpit,  who  dissembles  nothing,  that  he  believes, 
for  fear  of  giving  offence.  To  accommodate  a  dis- 
course to  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  others,  fer 
the  sake  of  pleasing  them,  though  by  doing  so 
we  are  obliged  to  depart  widely  from  our  own,  is 
to  be  unfaithful  to  ournelves  at  least,  and  can  Dot 
be  accounted  fidelity  to  him,  whom  we  profess  to 
serve.  But  there  are  few  men  who  do  not  stand 
in  need  of  the  exercise  of  charity  and  forbearance; 
and  the  gentleman  in  question  has  afforded  you  an 
ample  opportunity  in  this  respect,  to  show  bow 
readily,  though  differing  in  your  views,  yon  can 
practise  all  that  he  could  possibly  expect  from  you, 
if  your  persuasion  corresponded  exactly  with  his 
own 

With  respect  to  Monsieur  le  Cure,  I  think  jon 
not  quite  excusable  for  suffering  such  a  man  to 
give  you  any  uneasiness  at  all.  The  grossneMi 
and  injustice  of  his  demand  ought  to  be  its  cmn 
antidote.  If  a  robber  should  miscall  you  a  pittful 
fellow  for  not  carrying  a  purse  full  of  gold  about 
you,  would  his  brutality  give  you  any  conceml 
I  suppose  not.  Why  then  have  you  been  diti 
tressed  in  the  present  instance  1 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

May  1,  1781. 

Your  mother  says  1  must  vmte,  and  must  ad- 
mits of  no  apology  *,  I  might  otherwise  plead  that 
I  have  nothing  to  say,  that  I  am  weary,  that  I  am 
dull,  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  therefore 
for  you,  as  well  as  for  myself,  that  I  should  let  it 
alone ;  but  all  these  pleas,  and  whatever  fUesm  be- 
sides either  disinclination,  indolence,  or  necessity 
might  suggest,  are  overruled,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
the  moment  a  lady  adduces  her  irrefragable  tagit 
ment,  you  must.  You  have  still  however  one  com- 
fort left,  that  what  I  must  virrite,  you  may,  or  may 
not  read,  just  as  it  shall  please  yon,  unless  lady 
Anne  at  your  elbow  should  say,  you  must  read  it, 
and  then,  like  a  true  knight,  you  will  obey  with- 
out looking  for  a  remedy. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  puUiahed,  in 
one  volume  octavo,  price  three  shillhigB,  Poemi^ 
by  William  Cowper,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq. 
You  may  sappoie,  bj  the  aiae  of  the  pnlJicafion, 
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mat  the  greatest  part  of  them  have  been  long  kept 
M ciet,  because  you  yourself  have  never  seen  them : 
liat  the  truth  is,  that  they  are  most  of  them,  ex- 
cept what  you  have  in  your  possession,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  last  winter.  Two-thirds  of  the  com- 
pilation will  be  occupied  by  four  pieces,  the  first  of 
which  sprung  up  in  the  month  of  December,  and 
the  last  of  them  in  the  month  of  March.  They 
contain,  I  suppose,  in  all  about  two  thousand  and 
ftve  hundred  lines ;  are  known,  or  to  be  known  in 
duo  time,  by  the  names  of  Table  Talk — The 
Progress  of  Error —  Truth^Expostulalion.  Mr. 
Newton  writes  a  Preface,  and  Johnson  is  the  pub- 
nshcT.  The  prineipal,  I  may  say  the  only  reason 
why  I  never  mentioned  to  you,  till  now,  an  affair 
wnich  I  am  just  going  to  make  known  to  all  the 
world,  {lithat  Mr.  All-thc-world  should  think  it 
worth  his  knowing)  has  been  this ;  that  till  with- 
in these  few  days,  I  had  not  the  honour  to  know  it 
myself.  This  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  true; 
for  not  knowing  where  to  find  underwriters  who 
would  choose  to  insure  them ;  and  not  finding  it 
convenient  to  a  purse  like  mine,  to  run  any  hazard, 
even  upon  the  crettit  of  my  own  ingenuity,  I  was 
veiy  much  in  doubt  for  some  weeks,  whether  any 
Ixx^seUer  would  bo  willing  to  subject  himself  to  an 
ambiguity,  that  might  prove  very  expensive  in  case 
of  a  bad  market.  But  Jolmson  hna  heroically  set 
all  peradventures  at  defiance,  and  takes  the  whole 
charge  upon  himself.  So  out  1  come.  I  shall  Ix; 
ijbul  of  my  translations  from  Vincent  Bourne,  in 
your  next  IJrank.  My  Muse  will  lay  herself  at  your 
feet  immediately  on  her  first  public  appearance. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  May  9,  17B1. 

I  AM  in  the  press,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  it. 
BuC  how  mysterious  is  the  conveyance  of  intelli- 
gence from  one  end  to  the  other  of  your  great 
city ! — ^Not  many  days  since,  except  one  man,  and 
he  but  little  taller  than  yourself,  all  London  was 
ignovant  of  it ;  for  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  public 
prints  have  yet  announced  the  moii  agreeable 
tidings,  the  title  page,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
advertisement,  having  so  lately  reached  the  pub- 
lisher ;  and  now  it  is  known  to  you,  who  live  at 
least  two  miles  distant  from  my  confidant  upon 
the  occasion. 

My  labours  aie  principally  the  production  of 
the  last  winter;  all  indeed,  except  a  few  of  the 
minor  pifces.  When  I  can  find  no  other  occupa- 
tion, I  think,  and  when  I  think,  I  am  very  apt  to 
do  it  in  rhyme.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
season  of  the  year  which  generally  jtinches  oifthe 
flowcn  of  poetry,  nnfblds  mine,  such  as  they  are, 
and  crowns  me  with  a  winter  garland.    In  thu 


respect,  therefore,  I  and  my  contemporary  bards 
are  by  no  means  upon  a  par.  They  write  when 
the  delightful  infiuences  of  fine  weather,  fine 
prospects,  and  a  brisk  motion  of  the  aiumal  spi- 
rits, make  poetry  almost  the  language  of  nature; 
and  I,  when  icicles  depend  from  all  the  leaves  of 
the  Parnassian  laurel,  and  when  a  reasonable 
man  would  as  little  expect  to  succeed  in  verse,  ts 
to  hear  a  blackbird  whistle.  This  must  be  my 
apology  to  you  for  whatever  want  of  firc  and  ani- 
mation you  may  observe  in  what  you  will  shortly 
have  the  perusal  of.  As  to  the  public,  if  they  like 
me  not,  there  is  no  remedy.  A  friend  will  weigh 
and  consider  all  disadvantages,  and  make  as  large 
allowances  as  an  author  can  wish,  and  larger  per- 
haps than  he  has  any  right  to  expect;  but  not  so 
the  world  at  large;  whatever  they  do  not  like,  they 
wUl  not  by  any  aiwlogy  be  persuaded  to  forgive, 
and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  tell  them^  that  1  wrote 
my  verses  in  January,  for  they  would  immedi- 
ately reply,  "  Why  did  not  you  write  them  in 
MayT'  A  question  that  might  puzzle  a  wiser 
head  than  wc  poets  are  generally  blessed  with. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWI]N. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  May  10,  1781. 

It  is  Friday;  I  have  just  drank  tea,  and  just 
perused  your  letter:  and  though  this  answer  can 
not  set  off  till  Sunday,  I  obey  the  warm  impulse 
I  feel,  which  will  not  permit  me  to  posti)ono  the 
business  till  the  regular  time  of  writing. 

I  expected  you  would  be  grieved;  if  you  had 
not  been  so,  those  sensibilities  which  attend  you 
upon  every  other  occasion,  must  have  left  you 
ui)on  thb.    I  am  sorry  that  I  have  given  you  pain, 
but  not  sorry  that  you  have  felt  it.    A  concern  of 
that  sort  would  be  absurd,  because  it  would  be  to 
regret  your  friendship  for  me  and  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  effect  of  it.     Allow  yourself  however 
three  minutes  only  for  rofiection,  and  your  i)enc- 
tration  must  necessarily  dive  into  the  motives  of 
my  conduct.    In  the  first  place,  and  by  way  of 
preface,  remember  that  I  do  not  (whatever  your 
partiality  may  incline  you  to  do)  account  it  of 
much  consequence  to  any  friend  of  mine,  whether 
he  is,  or  is  not  employed  by  me  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion.   But  all  afiected  renunciations  of  poetical 
merit  apart,  (and  all  unaffected  expressions  of  the 
sense  I  have  of  my  own  littleness  in  the  poetical 
character  too)  the  obvious  and  only  reason  why  i 
resorted  to  Mr.  Newton,  and  not  to  my  friend 
Unwin,  was  this — that  the  former  lived  in  Lon- 
don, the  latter  at  Stock ;  the  former  was  upon  the 
spot  to  correct  the  press,  to  giw  instructions  re- 
specting any  sudden  alterations,  and  to  settle  with 
the  publisher  every  thing  that  might  posriWy  oocnt 
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m  the  coune  of  such  a  business:  the  latter  could 
not  bo  applied  to,  for  these  purposes,  without  what 
would  be  a  manifest  encroachment  on  his  kind- 
ness; because  it  might  happen,  that  the  trouble- 
some office  might  cost  him  now  and  then  a  jour- 
ney, which  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to 
endure  the  thought  of. 

When  I  wrote  to  you  for  the  copies  you  have 
sent  me,  I  told  you  I  was  making  a  collection,  but 
not  with  a  design  to  publish.  There  is  nothing 
truer,  than  that  at  that  time  I  had  not  the  smallest 
expectation  of  sending  a  volume  of  Poems  to  the 
press.  I  had  several  small  pieces  that  might 
amuse,  but  I  would  not,  when  1  publish,  make  the 
amusement  of  the  reader  my  only  object.  When 
the  winter  deprived  me  of  other  employments,  I 
began  to  compose,  and  seeing  six  or  seven  months 
before  me,  which  would  naturally  aflbrd  me  much 
leisure  for  such  a  purpose,  I  undertook  a  piece  of 
some  length;  that  Unished,  another;  and  soon, 
till  1  had  amassed  the  number  of  lines  I  mentioned 
in  my  last. 

Believe  of  me  what  you  please,  but  not  that  I 
am  indifferent  to  you,  or  your  friendship  for  me, 
on  any  occasion. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  3/ay  23,  1781. 

If  a  writer's  friends  have  need  of  patience,  how 
much  more  the  writer!  Your  desire  to  see  my 
muse  in  public,  and  mine  to  gratify  you,  must 
both  sufibr  the  mortification  of  delay — I  expected 
that  my  trumpeter  would  have  informed  the  world 
by  tliis  time  of  all  that  is  needful  for  them  to  know 
u\ion  such  an  occasion;  and  that  an  advertising 
blast,  blown  through  every  newspaper,  would  have 
said — '  The  poet  is  coming.' — But  man,  especially 
man  that  writes  verse,  is  bom  to  diappointments, 
as  surely  as  printers  and  booksellers  arc  bom  to  be 
the  most  dilatory  and  tedious  of  all  creatures.  The 
plain  English  of  tliis  magnificent  preamble  is,  that 
the  season  of  publication  is  just  elapsed,  that  the 
town  is  going  into  the  country  every  day,  and 
that  my  book  can  not  appear  till  they  return,  that 
is  to  say  not  till  next  winter.  This  misfortune 
however  comes  not  without  its  attendant  advan- 
tage; 1  shall  now  liavc,  what  I  should  not  other- 
wise have  had,  an  opjiortumty  to  correct  the  press 
myself;  no  small  advantage  u^wn  any  occasion, 
but  esptx^iully  important,  where  poetry  is  concern- 
ed! A  single  erratum  may  knock  out  the  brains 
iif  a  whole  passage,  and  that  perhaps,  which  of  all 
others  tlio  unfortunate  poet  is  the  most  proud  oC. 
Add  to  thiii,  that  now  and  then  there  is  to  be  found 
in  a  pripting  house  a  presumptuous  intermeddk*r, 
wbo  will  fiiDcy  himself  a  poet  too,  and  what  is 


still  worse,  a  better  than  he  that  employs  him. 
The  consequence  is,  that  with  cobbling,  and  tin- 
kering, and  patching  on  here  and  there  a  shred  of 
his  own,  he  makes  such  a  difierence  between  the 
original  and  the  copy,  that  an  author  can  not 
know  his  own  work  again.  Now  as  I  choose  to 
be  responsible  for  nobody's  dulness  but  my  own. 
I  am  a  little  comforted,  when  I  reflect  that  it  will 
be  in  my  power  to  prevent  all  such  impertinence, 
and  yet  not  without  your  assistance.  It  will  be 
quite  necessary,  that  the  correspondence  betveeon 
me  and  Johnson  should  be  carried  on  without  the 
expense  of  jKjstage,  because  proof  sheets  would 
make  double  or  tn>blc  letters,  wliich  expense,  as  in 
every  instance  it  nmst  occur  twice,  first  when  the 
packet  is  sent,  and  again  when  it  is  returned, 
would  be  rather  inconvenient  to  me,  who,  as  yon 
perceive,  am  forced  to  live  by  my  wits,  and  to  htm, 
who  hojics  to  get  a  Uttle  matter  no  doubt  by  the 
same  means.  Half  a  dozen  franks  therefore  to 
me,  and  totidem  to  him,  will  be  singularly  accept- 
able, if  you  can,  without  feeling  it  in  any  respect 
a  trouble,  procure  them  for  me. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  ofler  to  sop- 
port  me  in  a  translation  of  Bourne.  It  is  but 
seldom,  however,  and  never  except  for  my  amuse- 
ment, that  I  translate;  because  I  find  it  disagreea- 
ble to  work  by  another  man's  pattern ;  I  should  at 
least  be  sure  to  find  it  so  in  a  business  of  any 
length.  Again,  that  is  epigrammatic  and  witty 
in  Latin,  which  would  be  perfectly  insipid  in  £jig- 
lish;  and  a  translator  of  Bourne  would  frequently 
find  liimself  obliged  to  supply  what  is  called  the 
turn,  which  is  in  fact  the  most  difficult,  and  the 
most  ex)x^nsive  part  of  the  whole  composition,  and 
could  not  {)erhai)s,  in  many  instances,  be  done 
with  any  tolerable  success.  If  a  Latin  poem  is 
neat,  elegant,  and  musical,  it  b  enough — but  Eng- 
lish readers  are  not  so  easily  satisfied.  To  quote 
myself,  you  will  find,  in  comparing  the  Jack-daw 
with  the  original,  that  I  was  obliged  to  sliarpen  a 
point  which,  though  smart  enough  in  the  Latin, 
would,  in  English,  have  appeared  as  plain,  and 
as  blunt  as  the  tag  of  a  lace.  I  love  the  memory 
of  Vinny  Bourne.  I  think  him  a  better  Latin 
poet  than  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ausonius,  or  any 
of  the  writers  in  Aw  way,  except  Ovid,  and  not  at 
all  inferior  to  him.  I  love  him  too  with  a  love  of 
partiality,  because  he  was  usher  of  the  fifth  form 
at  Westminster,  when  I  passed  through  it.  He 
was  so  good-natured,  and  so  indolent,  that  I  lost 
more  than  I  got  by  him ;  for  he  made  me  as  idle  as 
liiuiself.  He  was  such  a  sloven,  as  if  he  had 
trusted  to  his  genius  as  a  cloak  for  every  thing 
that  could  disgust  you  in  his  {)crson;  and  indeetl 
in  his  writinirs  he  has  almost  made  amends  for 
all  His  humour  is  entirely  original — he  can 
speak  of  a  magpie  or  a  cat  in  terms  so  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  character  be  draws,  that  one 
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mwU  Mippoae  him  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
flrettUTB  he  deieriboi.  And  with  all  hia  diolleiy 
then  k  a  mixtura  of  rational,  and  even  rcligioiis 
nfledion,  at  timea:  and  alwa>t  an  air  of  plea- 
MDtTf,  ^ood-nature,  and  humanity,  that  makes 
him,  in  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  amiable  writers 
in  the  world.  It  is  not  common  to  meet  with  an 
anthor  who  can  make  yoo  smile,  and  yet  at  no- 
body's expense:  who  is  always  entertaining,  and 
yet  always  hamiless;  and  who,  though  alwa3rs 
ckgant,  and  classicBl  to  a  di'grec  not  always  found 
in  the  classics  tlieniwhtM,  charms  mora  by  the  sim- 
plieity  ami  playfulitfiwof  his  ideas,  than  by  the  neat- 
ness and  the  purity  ol*  his  verxe ;  }-ct  such  was  poor 
Tinny.  I  reiueniber  seeing  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
tet  fixe  to  his  f^rcasy  lucks,  and  \wx  his  oars  to  put 
ilout  again.  Since  I  bctfan  to  write  long  ]K)ems,  I 
to  turn  up  my  notw  at  tlic  idea  of  a  short 
I  have  lately  entered  uix)h  one,  which,  if 
ever  finished,  can  not  easily  he  comprised  in 
much  less  than  a  thousand  lines !  But  thid  must 
make  part  of  a  second  publication,  and  be  accom- 
panied, in  due  time,  by  others  not  yet  thought  of; 
fisr  it  seems  (what  I  did  not  know  till  the  booksel- 
ler had  occasion  to  tell  me  so)  that  single  pieces 
Mand  no  chance,  and  that  nothing  less  than  a 
Tolnme  will  go  down.  You  yourself  afford  me  a 
proof  of  the  certainty  of  this  intelligence,  by  send- 
ing me  (ranks  which  nothing  less  than  a  volume 
ean  fiD.  I  have  accordingly  sent  you  one,  but  am 
cMiged  to  add,  that  hod  the  wind  been  in  any 
other  point  of  the  compass,  or,  blowing  as  it  does 
from  the  east,  had  it  been  less  boisterous,  you 
mnst  have  been  contented  with  a  much  shorter 
letter,  bat  the  abridgment  of  every  other  occupa- 
tion is  very  favourable  to  that  of  writing. 

I  am  ^ad  I  did  not  ex^HK^t  to  hear  from  you  by 
this  post,  lor  the  boy  has  lost  the  l)ag  in  wliich  your 
ktter  must  have  been  enclosed — another  reason 
ftr  my  prolixity  1    Youn  aflcctionatcly,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

■T  DEAR  FRIEND,  A/ay,  1781. 

I  BELIEVE  I  nc\'cr  give  you  trouble  without  feel- 
ing moie  than  I  give  -,  so  much  by  way  of  prc&co 
andapolofcy. 

Thus  stands  tiie  case — Johnson  has  begun  to 
print,  and  Mr.  Newton  has  already  corrccled  the 
fint  sheet  This  unexpected  despatch  mokes  it 
nrrfiry  for  me  to  furnish  myself  with  tlic  means 
of  communicatkm,  viz.  the  franks,  as  soon  as  may 
be.  There  are  reasons  (1  bcUeve  I  nuMitioned  them 
in  my  last)  why  I  choose  to  rL•^  'me  the  proofs  my- 
self:— nevertheless,  if  your  delicacy  nmst  sulfcr 
the  pancture  of  a  pin*s  point  in  prot^urinsr  tlic  franks ! 
fer  UK,  I  release  you  entirely  from  tlie  task :  you 
lie  as  froe  as  if  I  had  never  mentioned  them.  But; 


yoQ  will  oblige  me  by  a  speedy  answer  upon  this 
subject,  because  it  is  expedient  that  the  ]>rintrr 
shouki  know  to  whom  he  is  to  send  his  copy ;  and 
when  the  press  is  once  act,  those  humble  servants 
of  the  poets  are  rather  impatient  of  any  delay,  be- 
cause the  types  are  wanted  for  other  authors,  who 
aro  equally  inipatii>nt  to  be  bom. 

This  fine  weatlier  I  suppose  sets  you  on  horse- 
back, and  allures  the  ladies  into  the  garden.  If  I 
was  at  Stock,  I  slioukl  be  of  their  p#irty ;  and  while 
they  sat  knotting  or  netting  in  the  shade,  should 
comfort  myself  with  the  thought,  that  I  had  not  a 
beast  under  me,  whose  walk  would  seem  tedious, 
whose  trot  would  jumble  me,  and  whose  galkyp 
might  throw  mc  into  a  ditch.  What  nature  ex- 
pressly tlesignetl  nie  for  I  have  never  been  able  to 
conjeetun* ;  1  seem  to  myself  so  universally  dis- 
qualiiied  for  t)io  common  and  customary  occupa- 
tions and  ainuHeinenti*  of  mankind.  When  I  was 
a  Iwy,  I  cxcelhxl  at  crickrt  and  foot-lmll,  but  the 
fame  I  acquinnl  by  achievements  that  way  is  long 
since  forgotten,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
made  a  ligun;  in  any  thing  els4\  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, that  bhc  did  not  design  inc  for  a  horseman ; 
and  that,  if  all  men  wen»  of  my  mind,  there  would 
be  an  end  of  all  j<K-kevrthip  for  ever.  I  am  rather 
straitened  for  time,  rind  not  very  rich  in  materials, 
then*fore,  with  our  joint  love  to  you  all,  conclude 
myself,  Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DKAR  FRIKXD,  JuTlC  5,  1781. 

If  the  old  adage  1)c  true,  that '  he  gives  twk», 
who  gives  speedily,'  it  is  equally  true  that  he  who 
not  only  uses  expetlition  in  giving,  but,  gives  more 
than  was  asked,  gives  thrice  at  least.     SSuch  is  the 

style  in  wluth  Mr. confers  a  favour.    He 

has  not  only  s(*nt  mc  franks  to  Johnson,  but  under 
another  cover,  has  adiicd  six  to  you.  These  last, 
for  aught  that  apix^ars  by  your  letter,  he  threw  in 
of  his  own  mere  bounty.  I  beg  that  my  share  of 
thanks  may  not  be  wanting  on  this  occasion,  and 
that  when  you  write  to  him  next  you  will  assure 
him  of  the  sense  I  have  of  the  obligation,  which  is 
the  more  flattering,  as  it  includes  a  proof  of  his 
predilection  in  favour  of  the  poems  his  franks  aro 
destined  to  enclose.  Muy  they  not  forfeit  his  good 
opinion  hereafter,  nor  yours,  to  whom  I  hold  my- 
self indebte^l  in  the  lirst  plac4*,  and  who  have  equal- 
ly given  me  credit  for  their  deservings!  Your 
mother  says,  that  although  there  aro  passages  in 
them  contahiing  opinions  which  will  not  bo  uni- 
versally sulMcribed  to,  the  world  will  at  least  allow 
what  my  great  modiMity  will  not  permit  m<*  to  sub- 
join. 1  have  the  highest  opinion  of  her  ju<lgmcnt, 
and  know,  by  having  experienced  the  so«indiicsb 
of  them,  that  her  observations  aze  always  woithT 
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of  atUjJilion  and  regard.  Yet,  itrange  as  it  may 
leem,  1  do  not  feel  the  vanity  of  an  author,  when 
■he  cummends  mc — but  I  feel  something  better,  a 
spur  to  my  diligence,  and  a  cordial  to  my  spirits, 
both  together  animating  me  to  deserve,  at  least  not 
to  fall  short  of  her  expectations.  For  I  verily  be- 
lieve, if  my  dulness  should  earn  me  the  character 
of  a  dunce,  the  censure  would  afiect  her  more  than 
me ;  not  that  I  am  insensible  of  the  value  of  a 
good  name,  either  as  a  man  or  an  author.  With- 
out an  ambition  to  attain  it,  it  is  absolutely  unattaina- 
ble under  either  of  thoM  descriptions.  But  my 
life  having  been  in  many  respects  a  series  of  mor- 
tifications and  disappointments,  I  am  become  less 
apprehensive  and  impressible  perhaps  in  some  pcHnts 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  been ;  and  though  I 
should  be  exquisitely  sorry  to  disgrace  my  friends, 
Gould  endure  my  own  share  of  the  affliction  with 
a  reasonable  measure  of  tranquillity. 

These  seasonable  showers  have  poured  floods 
upon  all  the  neighbouring  parishes,  but  have  pass- 
ed us  by.  My  garden  languishes,  and,  what  is 
worse,  the  fields  too  languish,  and  the  upland  grass 
is  burnt.  These  discriminations  arc  not  fortuitous. 
But  if  they  are  providential,  what  do  they  import? 
I  can  only  answer,  as  a  friend  of  mine  once  an- 
swered a  mathematical  question  in  tlie  schods — 
"  Prortus  nescio"  Perhaps  it  is,  that  men,  who 
will  not  believe  what  they  can  not  understand,  may 
Icam  the  folly  of  their  conduct,  while  their  very 
senses  are  made  to  witness  against  them ;  and  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  Providence  become  the  sub- 
jects of  a  thousand  dispensations  they  can  not  ex- 
plain. But  the  end  is  never  answered.  The  les- 
son is  inculcated  indeed  frequently  enough,  but 
nobody  learns  it.  Well.  Instruction  vouchsafed 
in  vain  is,  I  suppose,  a  debt  to  be  accounted  for 
hercaflcr.  You  must  understand  this  to  be  a  soli- 
loquy. I  wrote  my  thoughts  without  recollecting 
that  I  was  writing  a  letter,  and  to  you.    W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  JuUt  24,  178L 

The  letter  you  witliheld  so  long,  lest  it  should 
give  mc  pain,  gave  me  pleasure.  Horace  says,  the 
poets  are  a  waspish  race ;  and  from  my  own  expe- 
rience of  the  temper  of  two  or  three,  with  whom* 
I  was  formerly  connected,  I  can  readily  subscribe 
to  the  character  lie  gives  them.  But  for  my  own 
jMUt,  I  have  never  yet  felt  that  excessive  irritability, 
which  some  writers  discover,  when  a  friend,  in  the 
words  of  Pope, 

"  Just  hints  a  foiili,  or  hesitates  didike." 
Least  of  all  would  I  give  way  to  such  an  unsea- 
Honable  ebullition,  merely  because  a  civil  question 
IS  proposed  to  me  with  such  gentleness,  and  by  a 
roan  whose  concern  for  my  credit  and  character  I 


verily  believe  to  be  sincera  I  reply,  theiefiire,  not 
peevishly,  but  with  a  senseof  thekindneanof  your 
intentions,  that  I  hope  you  may  make  youradf 
very  easy  on  a  subject,  that  I  can  perceive  has  oc- 
casioned you  some  solicitude.  When  I  wrote  thft 
poem  called  7Vu/A,  it  was  indispensably  necessary 
that  I  should  set  forth  that  doctrine  which  I  know 
to  be  true,  and  that  I  should  pass  what  I  under- 
stood to  be  a  just  censure  upon  opinions  and  per- 
suasions that  dilTcr  from,  or  stand  in  direct  oppc^ 
sition  to  it ;  because,  though  some  errors  may  be 
innocent,  and  even  religious  errors  are  not  always 
pernicious,  yet  in  a  case  where  the  faith  and  hope 
of  a  Christian  are  concerned,  they  must  necesM- 
rily  be  destructive ;  and  because,  neglecting  this, 
I  should  have  betrayed  my  subject;  either  rap- 
pressing  what,  in  my  judgment,  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance, or  giving  countenance  by  a  timid  silence, 
to  the  very  evils  it  was  my  design  to  combat.  That 
you  may  understand  mo  better,  I  will  subjoin- 
that  I  wrote  that  poem  on  purpose  to  inculcate  the 
eleemosynary  character  of  the  gospel,  as  a  dispeik> 
sation  of  mercy,  in  the  most  absolute  sense  of  the 
word,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  claims  of  merit  on  the 
part  of  the  receiver ;  consequently  to  set  the  brand 
of  invalidity  upon  the  plea  of  works,  and  to  dis- 
cover, upon  spiritual  ground,  the  absurdity  of  that 
notion,  which  includes  a  solecism  in  the  very  tenu 
of  it,  that  man,  by  repentance  and  good  woxki, 
may  deserve  the  mercy  of  his  Maker :  I  call  it  a 
solecism,  because  mercy  deserved  ceases  to  be  mer- 
cy, and  must  take  the  name  of  justice.  This  if 
the  opinion  which  I  said  in  my  last  the  world 
would  not  acquiesce  in ;  but  except  this,  I  do  not 
recollect  that  I  have  introduced  a  syllable  into  any 
of  my  pieces,  that  they  can  possibly  object  to ;  and 
even  this  I  have  endeavoured  to  deliver  from  doc- 
trinal dryness,  by  as  many  pretty  things,  in  the 
way  of  trinket  and  plaything,  as  I  could  muster 
upon  the  subject.  So  that  if  I  have  rubbed  their 
gums,  I  have  taken  care  to  do  it  with  a  coral,  and 
even  that  coral  embellished  by  the  ribbon  to  wliich 
it  is  tied,  and  recommended  by  the  tinkling  of  all 
the  bells  I  could  contrive  to  annex  to  it. 

You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  call  on  John- 
son; being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  pn^ms 
of  the  ^business,  I  am  able  to  satisfy  your  curiosity 
myself— the  post  before  the  last  I  returned  to  him 
the  second  shei*t  of  Table  Talk^  wliich  he  had 
sent  me  for  correction,  and  which  stands  foremost 
in  the  volume.  The  delay  has  enabled  me  to  add 
a  piece  of  considerable  length.  Which,  but  for  the 
delay,  would  not  have  made  its  ap{)earancc  upon 
this  occasion ;  it  answers  to  the  name  of  Hope. 

I  remember  a  line  in  the  Odyssey,  which,  litcu 
rally  translated,  imports  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  worid  more  impudent  than  the  belly.  But  had 
Homer  met  with  an  instance  of  modesty  like  yours, 
he  would  either  have  suppressed  that  obecr\'ation, 
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cr  aft  leut  have  qualified  it  nvith  an  exception.  I 
bope  that,  for  the  fnturc,  Mrs.  Unwin  will  never 
wfler  you  to  go  to  London  without  putting 
mnuB  lictoals  in  your  pocket;  for  what  a  fitrange 
article  would  it  make  in  a  newspaper,  that  a  tall, 
wrikdreawd  gentleman,  hy  lus  appearance  a  cler- 
gyman, and  with  a  purse  of  gold  in  his  pocket, 
WM  found  starved  to  death  in  the  street.  How 
would  it  puzzle  conjecture  to  account  for  such  a 
phenomenon!  Some  would  suppose  that  you  had 
been  kidnapped,  like  Betty  Ct  nning,  of  hungry 
memory;  others  would  say,  the  gentleman  was  a 
m»»linAi^  and  had  practised  a  rigorous  self-denial, 
winch  had  unhappily  proved  too  hard  for  his  con- 
ilUiition;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  nolxMly 
would  divine  the  real  caune,  or  8iis])rct  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  your  modesty  had  occasioned  the  tragedy 
in  question.  By  the  way,  is  it  not  ]x>ssible,  that 
the  ipiiivnem  and  slendemess  of  your  iM^rson  may 
be  owing  to  the  same  cause  1  for  surely  it  is  rca- 
Mnable  to  suspect  that  the  hashfulness  wliich  could 
piwail  against  you,  on  so  trying  an  occasion,  may  j 
be  equally  prevalent  on  others.  I  remcml)er  having ' 
been  told  by  Colman,  that  when  he  once  dined  j 
with  Garrick,  he  repeatedly  pressed  him  to  cat. 
man  of  a  certain  dish,  that  he  was  known  to  be . 
particularly  fbnd  of;  Colman  as  oflcn  refused,  and 
at  last  dechocd  he  could  not :  "  But  could  not  you," 
9KJB  Gmrrick,  **  if  you  was  in  a  dark  closet  by 
younein*'  The  same  question  might  |>prhape  bo 
pot  to  you  with  as  much,  or  more  propriety,  and 
therefore  I  reconamend  it  to  you,  either  to  furnish 
youndf  with  a  little  more  assurance  or  always  to 
eat  in  the  dark. 

We  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Unwin;  and  if  it 
will  be  any  comfort  to  her  to  know  it,  can  assure 
her,' thai  a  lady  in  our  neighbourhood  is  always, 
on  such  occasions,  the  most  miserable  of  all  things, 
and  yet  escapes  with  great  facility  through  all  the 
dangeis  of  her  state.  Yours,  ut  semper.    W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

July  6,  178L 
We  are  obHged  to  you  for  tlie  mg^,  a  commo- 
dity that  can  never  come  to  such  a  place  as  this 
at  an  unseasonable  time.  We  liijive  given  one  to 
an  industrious  poor  widow,  with  four  children, 
whose  sister  overheard  her  shivering  in  the  night, 
and  with  some  difficulty  brought  hor  to  confess 
the  neit  morning,  that  she  was  half  perished  for 
want  of  sufficient  covering.  Her  said  sifter  bor- 
rowed a  rug  for  her  at  a  neighbour's  immediately, 
which  she  had  used  only  one  night  when  yours 
arrived:  and  I  douU  not  but  we  shall  meet  with 
othen,  equally  indigent  and  descrying  of  your 
ooun^. 
Much  ffood  may  your  humanity  do  you,  as  it ' 
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does  so  much  good  to  others ! — ^You  can  no  where 
find  objects  more  entitled  to  your  pity  than  where 
your  pity  seeks  them.  A  man,  whose  vices  and 
uregularities  have  brought  his  liberty  and  life  into 
danger,  will  alwa>'8  be  viewed  with  an  eye  of  com- 
passion by  those  who  understand  what  human 
nature  is  made  of;  and  while  we  acknowledge  the 
severities  of  the  law  to  bo  founded  upon  principles 
of  necessity  and  justice,  and  are  glad  that  there  is 
such  a  barrier  provided  for  the  peace  of  society,  if 
we  consider  that  the  difference  between  ourselves 
and  the  culprit  is  not  of  our  own  making,  we  shall 
be,  as  you  are,  tenderly  affected  by  the  view  of  his 
misery ;  and  not  the  less  so  because  he  has  brought 
it  uix>n  himself 

I  give  you  joy  of  your  own  hair,  no  doubt  jon 
nre  considerably  a  gainer  in  your  appearance  by 
being  disperiviged.  The  best  wig  is  that  which 
most  resembles  the  natural  hair.  Why  then  should 
he,  who  has  hair  enough  of  liis  ou'n,  have  recourse 
to  imitaticm  1  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  if  an 
arm  or  leg  could  have  been  taken  off*  with  as  little 
])aiu  as  attends  the  amputation  of  a  curl  or  a  lock 
of  hair,  the  natural  limb  would  have  been  thought 
less  becoming,  or  less  convenient,  by  some  men, 
than  a  wooden  one,  and  have  been  disposed  of  ac- 
cordingly. 

Having  begun  my  letter  with  a  miserable  pen, 
I  was  unwilling  to  change  it  for  a  better,  lest  my 
writing  should  not  be  all  of  a  piece.  But  it  has 
worn  me  and  my  patience  quite  out   Yours  ever, 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  VERY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Jult/  12, 178L 

I  AM  going  to  send,  what  when  you  have  reau^ 
you  may  scratch  your  head,  and  say,  I  suppose, 
there's  nobody  knows,  whether  what  I  have  got, 
be  verse  or  not— by  the  tune  and  the  time,  it 
ought  to  be  rhyme;  but  if  it  be,  did  you  ever  see, 
of  late  or  of  yore,  such  a  ditty  before  1 

I  have  writ  Charity,  not  for  popularity,  but  as 
well  as  I  could,  in  hopes  to  do  good;  and  if  the 
reviewer  should  say  "  to  be  sure,  the  gentleman's 
muse  wears  methodist  shoes,  you  may  know  by 
her  i)ace,  and  talk  about  grace,  that  she  and  her 
bard  have  little  regard,  for  the  taste  and  fashions, 
and  ruling  passions,  and  hoidening  play,  nf  the 
modem  day ;  and  though  she  assume  a  borrowed 
plume,  and  now  and  then  wear  a  tittering  nir,  'tis 
only  her  ]>Ian,  to  catch  if  she  can,  the  giddy  and 
gay,  as  they  go  that  way,  by  a  production,  on  n 
new  construction;  she  has  baited  her  trap,  in  hopes 
to  snap  all  that  may  come,  with  a  sugar-plum;" 

His  o{>inion  in  this  will  not  be  nniiss ;  'tis  wha 

I  intend  my  principal  end;  and  if  I  succeed,  and 
folks  should  read,  till  a  few  are  brought  lo  a  so- 
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nous  thought,  I  ihould  think  I  am  paid,  for  all  I 
have  said,  and  all  I  have  done,  though  I  have  run, 
many  a  time,  after  a  rhyme,  as  finr  as  from  hence, 
lo  the  end  of  my  senee,  and  by  hook  or  crook, 
write  another  book,  if  I  live  and  am  here,  another 
year. 

I  have  heard  before,  of  a  room  with  a  floor,  laid 
upon  springs,  and  such  like  things,  with  so  much 
art,  in  every  part,  that  when  you  went  in,  you  was 
forced  to  b^^  a  minuet  pace,  with  an  air  and  a 
grace,  swimming  about,  now  in  and  now  out,  wUh 
a  deal  of  state,  in  a  figure  of  eight,  without  pipe  or 
string,  or  any  such  thing;  and  now  I  have  writ,  in  a 
rhyming  fit,  what  will  make  you  dance,  and  as  you 
advance,  will  keep  you  still,  though  against  your 
will,  dancing  away,  alert  and  gay,  till  you  come 
to  an  end  of  what  I  have  pcnn'd;  which  that  you 
may  do,  cro  Madam  and  you  are  quite  worn  out 
with  jijjging  about,  I  take  my  leave,  and  liere  you 
receive,  a  bow  profound,  down  to  tlie  ground,  from 
your  humble  me^  W.  C. 
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TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAJi  FRIEND,  July  29, 1781. 

Having  given  the  ca«o  you  laid  before  me  in 
your  last  all  due  consideration,  I  proceed  to  an- 
swer it;  and  in  order  to  clear  my  way,  shall,  in 
the  first  place,  set  down  my  sense  of  those  passages 
in  Scripture  which,  on  a  hasty  perusal,  seem  to 
dash  with  the  opinion  I  am  going  to  give — "  if  a 
man  sinite  one  check,  turn  the  other." — "  If  he 
take  thy  cloak,  let  him  take  thy  coat  also." — That 
b,  1  suppose,  rather  than  on  a  vindictive  principle 
avail  yourself  of  that  remedy  the  law  allows  you, 
in  the  way  of  retaliation,  for  tliat  was  the  subject 
immediately  under  the  discussion  of  the  speaker. 
Nothing  is  so  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Gospel, 
as  the  gratification  of  resentment  and  revenge ; 
but  I  can  not  easily  persuade  myself  to  think,  that 
Jie  author  of  that  dispensation  could  jiossibly  ad- 
vise Ids  followers  to  consult  tlicir  own  peace  at  the 
expense  of  the  peace  of  society,  or  inculcate  an 
universal  abstinence  from  the  use  of  lawful  reme- 
dies, to  the  encouragement  of  injury  and  opprcs- 
aion. 

St  Paul  ngain  seems  to  condemn  the  practice 
of  going  to  law,  "  Why  do  ye  not  rather  suffer 
wrong  1  &c."  But  if  we  look  again,  we  shall  find 
that  a  litigious  temper  had  obtained,  and  was  pre- 
valent among  the  professors  of  the  day.  This  he 
condenmcd,  and  with  good  reason;  it  was  un- 
seemly to  tlie  last  degree,  that  the  disciples  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  should  worry  and  vex  each  other 
with  injurious  treatment,  and  unnecessary  H'u- 
puten,  to  the  scandal  of  their  religion  in  the  eyes 
of  Uie  heathen.  But  surely  he  did  not  mean  any 
.iiore  than  his  Master,  in  tlie  place  above  alluded 


to,  that  the  most  harmlcas  memben  of 
should  receive  no  advantage  of  its  laws,  or  shouU 
be  the  only  persons  in  the  world  who  should  d» 
rive  no  benefit  from  those  institutions,  wtthool 
which  society  can  not  subsist  Neither  of  thai 
could  mean  to  throw  down  the  pale  of  propeity, 
and  to  lay  the  Christian  part  of  the  world  open, 
throughout  all  ages,  to  the  incursioDs  of  unlindted 
violence  and  wrong. 

By  this  time  you  are  sufficiently  aware,  that  I 
tliink  you  have  an  undisputable  right  to  reoofvef 
at  law  what  is  so  dishonestly  withheld  from  yoa. 
The  fellow,  I  suppose,  has  discernment  enon^ 
to  see  a  difference  between  you  and  the  generally 
of  the  clergy;  and  cunning  enough  to  conoehe 
the  purpose  of  turning  your  meekness  and  fo^ 
bearance  to  good  account,  and  of  coining  tlwni 
into  hard  cash,  which  he  means  to  put  in  hii 
pocket.  But  1  would  disappoint  him,  and  shmr 
iiim,  ^that  though  a  Christian  is  not  to  be  quarrel- 
some, he  is  not  to  be  crushed — and  that  though 
he  is  but  a  worm  before  God,  he  is  not  such  a 
worm,  as  every  selfish  unprincipled  wretch  may 
tread  upon  at  his  pleasure. 

I  lately  heard  a  story  from  a  lady,  who  has  spoit 
nurny  years  of  her  life  in  France,  somewhat  to  the 
present  purpose.  An  Abbe,  universally  esteemed 
for  his  piety,  and  especially  for  the  meekness  of 
his  manners,  had,  yet  undesignedly,  given  some 
offence  to  a  shabby  fellow  in  his  parish.  The  man, 
concluding  he  might  do  as  he  pleased  with  so  fbr> 
giving  and  gentle  a  character,  struck  him  on  one 
cheek,  and  bade  him  turn  the  other.  The  good 
man  did  so,  and  when  ho  had  received  the  two 
slaps,  which  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  submit 
to,  turned  again,  and  beat  him  soundly.  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  you  follow  the  French  gentleman's 
example,  but  I  believe  nobody  that  has  heaid  the 
story  condenms  him  much  for  the  spirit  he  showed 
upon  the  occasion. 

I  had  the  relation  from  Lady  Austen,*  sister  to 
Mrs.  Jones,  wife  of  the  minister  at  Clifton.  She 
is  a  most  agreeable  woman,  and  has  £dlen  in  love 
with  your  mother  and  me;  insomuch,  that  I  do 
not  know  but  she  may  settle  at  Olney.  Yester- 
day so'ennight  we  all  dined  t(^ther  in  the  iS^n- 
nic — a  most  delightful  retirement,  bebnging  to 
Mrs.  Throckmorton  of  Weston.  Lady  Austen's 
lackey,  and  a  lad  that  waits  on  me  in  the  garden, 
drove  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  eatables  and  drinka- 
bles to  the  scene  of  our  /^ete  Champetre.  A  lioard 
laid  over  the  top  of  the  wheelbarrow  served  us  for 
a  table;  our  dining-room  was  a  rootrhouse  lined 
with  moss  and  ivy.  At  six  o'clock,  the  servants, 
who  had  dined  under  a  great  elm  upon  the  ground, 
at  a  httle  distance,  boilbd  the  kettle,  and  the 
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wheelbanow  icrved  ub  for  a  tcBrtftblc.  We  then 
took  a  walk  into  the  wildemeaB,  about  half  a  mile 
off,  and  weie  at  home  again  a  httic  after  eight, 
iiaving  spent  the  day  together  from  noon  till  eve- 
ning, without  one  crois  occurrence,  or  the  least 
wcarinoM  of  each  other.  A  happlneee  few  parties 
of  pleasure  can  boast  of. 

Yours,  with  our  joint  love,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

mr  DEAR  FRIEND,  August  25, 1781. 

Wb  Tpjoice  with  you  sincerely  in  the  birth  of 
■nother  son,  and  in  the  prospect  you  have  of  Mrs. 
Unwin*s  recovery;  may  your  throe  children,  and 
the  next  three,  when  they  shall  make  their  ap- 
peazanoe,  prove  so  many  blessings  to  their  parents, 
and  make  you  wish  that  you  had  tN^ice  the  num- 
ber. But  what  made  you  expect  daily  that  you 
■hoald  hear  from  me  1  Letter  for  letter  is  the  law 
of  all  corrrspondcnce  whatsorvcr,  and  Ux^ause  1 
wrote  last,  I  have  indulged  myself  for  some  time 
in  expectation  of  a  sheet  from  you. — Not  that  I 
gofvem  myself  entirely  by  the  punctilio  of  zecipro- 
CitiaD,  but  having  been  pretty  much  occupied  of 
late,  I  was  not  sorry  to  find  myself  at  liberty  to 
flzeicise  my  discretion,  and  furnished  with  a  good 
neuse  if  I  choose  to  be  silent. 

I  expected,  as  you  remember,  to  liave  been  pub- 
fiihed  last  spring,  and  was  disappointed.  The 
dday  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  my  publication  by  about  a  third ; 
and  if  my  muse  has  not  forsaken  me,  which  I 
lather  suspect  to  be  the  case,  may  possibly  yet  add 
to  k.  I  have  a  subject  in  hand,  which  promises 
a  great  abundance  of  poetical  matter,  but 
tat  want  of  a  something  I  am  not  able  to 
f,  I  can  not  at  present  proceed  with.  The 
of  it  is  Retirement^  and  my  purpose,  to  re- 
eommend  the  proper  improvement  of  it,  to  set  forth 
the  requisites  for  that  end,  and  to  enlarge  upon 
tile  happiness  of  that  state  of  life,  when  managed 
M  H  ought  to  be.  In  the  course  of  my  journey 
through  this  ample  theme,  I  should  wish  to  touch 
vpoo  the  characters,  the  deficiencies,  and  the  mis- 
times of  thousands,  who  enter  on  a  scene  of  retire- 
ment, unqualified  for  it  in  every  res})cct,  and  with 
•ueh  designs  as  to  have  no  tendency  to  promote 
cither  their  owh  happiness  or  tliat  of  others.  But 
M I  have  told  yaa.  before,  there  are  times  when  I 
■m  no  moE«  a  poet  than  I  am  a  mathematician ; 
and  when  such  a  time  occurs,  I  always  think  it 
better  to  give  up  the  point,  than  to  labour  it  in 
nin.  I  shall  yet  again  be  obliged  to  trouble  you 
ftr  firanks;  the  addition  of  three  thousand  lines, 
or  near  that  nmnber,  having  occasioned  a  demand 
Vhkh  1  did  not  always  foresee;  but  your  obliging 


friend,  and  your  obliging  self,  having  allowed  me  the 
liberty  of  application,  I  make  it  v^thout  apology. 
The  solitude,  or  rather  the  duality  of  our  con- 
dition at  Olney,  seems  drawing  to  a  conclusion. 
You  have  not  forgot,  perhaps,  that  the  buildin^i 
wo  inhabit  consists  of  two  mansions.  And  be- 
cause you  have  only  seen  the  inside  of  that  part 
of  it  which  is  in  our  occupation,  I  therefore  in- 
form you,  that  the  other  end  of  it  is  by  far  the 
most  superb,  as  well  as  the  most  commodious. 
Lady  Austen  has  seen  it,  has  set  her  heart  upon 
it,  is  going  to  fit  it  up  and  furnish  it,  and  if  she 
can  get  rid  of  the  remaining  two  years  of  the  lease 
of  her  London  house,  will  probably  enter  upon  it  in 
a  twelve-month.  You  will  be  pleased  with  this 
intelligence,  because  I  have  already  told  you,  that 
she  is  a  woman  perfectly  well-bred,  sensible,  and 
in  every  respect  agreeable ;  and  abo>-e  all,  because 
she  loves  your  mother  dearly.  It  has  in  my  eyes 
(and  I  douU  not  it  will  have  the  same  in  yours) 
strong  marks  of  prondential  interposition.  A  fe- 
male friend,  and  one  who  bids  fair  to  prove  her- 
self worthy  of  the  appellation,  comes,  recommended 
by  a  variety  of  considerations,  to  such  a  place  ae 
Olney.  Since  Mr.  Newton  went,  and  till  tills 
lady  came,  there  was  not  in  the  kingdom  a  retin>- 
ment  more  absolutely  such  than  ours.  We  did 
not  want  company,  but  when  it  came,  we  found 
it  agreeable.  A  p(.>rson  that  has  seen  much  of  the 
world,  and  understands  it  well,  has  liigh  spirits, 
a  lively  fancy,  and  great  readiness  of  conversation, 
introduces  a  sprightliness  into  such  a  scene  as  this, 
which  if  it  was  peaceful  before,  is  not  the  worse 
for  being  a  little  enlivened.  In  case  of  iUness  too, 
to  which  all  arc  liable,  it  was  rather  a  gloomy  pros- 
pect, if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  advert  to  it,  that 
there  was  hardly  a  woman  in  the  place  from  whom 
it  would  have  been  reasonable  to  have  expected 
either  comfort  or  assistance.  The  present  curate's 
wife  is  a  valuable  person,  but  has  a  family  of  her 
own,  and  though  a  neighbour,  is  not  a  very  near 
one.  But  if  this  plan  is  effected,  we  shall  be  in  a 
manner  one  family,  and  I  suppose  never  pass  a 
day  without  some  intercourse  with  each  other. 

Your  mother  sends  her  warm  affections,  and 
welcomes  into  the  world  the  new-bom  William. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  October  6,  1781. 

WuAT  a  world  are  you  daily  conversant  with, 
which  I  have  not  seen  these  twenty  years,  and 
shall  never  see  again !  The  arts  of  dissipation  (I 
suppose)  are  no  where  practised  with  more  refine 
ment  or  success,  than  at  the  place  of  your  present 
residence.    By  your  account  of  it,  it  seems  to  bo 
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jOBt  what  it  was  when  I  visited  it,  a  scene  of  idle- 
ness and  luxury,  music,  dancing,  cards,  walking, 
riding,  bathing,  eating,  drinking,  coffee,  tea,  scan- 
dal, dressing,  yawning,  sleeping,  the  rooms  per- 
haps more  magnificent,  because  the  proprietors  are 
grown  richer,  but  the  manners'  and  occupations 
of  the  company  just  the  same.  Though  my  life 
has  long  been  like  that  of  a  recluse,  I  have  not  the 
temper  of  one,  nor  am  I  in  the  least  an  enemy  to 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour;  but  I  can  not  envy 
you  your  situation;  I  even  feel  myself  constrained 
to  prefer  the  silence  of  this  nook,  and  the  snug  fire- 
side in  our  own  diminutive  parlour,  to  all  the  splen- 
dour and  gaiety  of  Brighton. 

You  ask  me,  how  I  feel  on  the  occasion  of  my 
approaching  publication  1  Perfectly  at  my  ease. 
If  I  had  not  been  pretty  well  assured  before  hand 
that  my  tranquillity  would  be  but  httle  endangered 
by  such  a  measure,  I  would  never  have  engaged  in 
it;  for  I  can  not  bear  disturbance.  I  have  had  in 
view  two  principal  objects;  first  to  amuse  myself; 
and  secondly,  to  compass  that  point  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  others  might  possibly  be  the  better  for 
my  amusement.  If  I  have  succeeded,  it  will  give 
me  pleasure;  but  if  I  have  failed,  I  shall  not  be 
mortified  to  the  degree  that  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
pected. I  remember  an  old  adage  (though  not 
where  it  is  to  be  found),  bene  vixit,  qui  bene  latuit, 
and  if  I  had  recollected  it  at  the  right  time,  it 
should  have  been  the  motto  to  my  book.  By  the 
way,  it  will  make  an  excellent  one  for  Retire- 
ment, if  you  can  but  tell  me  whom  to  quote  for  it. 
The  critics  can  not  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  I 
have  in  reflecting,  that  so  far  as  my  leisure  has 
been  employed  in  writing  for  the  public,  it  has 
been  conscientiously  employed,  and  with  a  view 
to  their  advantage.  There  is  nothing  agreeable, 
to  be  sure,  in  being  chronicled  for  a  dunce;  but  I 
believe  there  lives  not  a  man  upon  earth,  who 
would  be  less  affected  by  it  than  myself.  With 
all  this  indifference  to  fame,  which  you  know  me 
too  well  to  suppose  me  capable  of  affecting,  I  have 
taken  the  utmost  pains  to  deserve  it.  This  may 
appear  a  mystery  or  a  paradox  in  practice,  but  it 
is  true.  I  considered  that  the  taste  of  the  day  is 
refined,  and  delicate  to  excess,  and  that  to  disgust 
that  delicacy  of  taste,  by  a  slovenly  inattention  to 
it,  would  be  to  forfeit  at  once  all  hope  of  being 
useful;  and  for  this  reason,  though  I  have  written 
more  verse  this  last  year,  than  perhaps  any  man 
in  England,  I  have  finished,  and  polished,  and 
touchetl,  and  retouched,  with  the  utmost  care. 
If  after  all  I  should  he  converted  into  waste  paper, ' 
it  may  be  my  misfortune,  but  it  will  not  be  my, 
tault.  I  shall  bear  it  with  the  most  perfect  se- 
renity. ; 

I  do  not  mean  to  give a  copy :  he  is  a 

Ij^ood-natured  little  man,  and  crows  exactly  like  a 


cock,  but  knows  no  more  of  verse  than  the  cock 
he  imitates. 

Whoever  supposes  tnat  Lady  Austen's  fertane 
is  precarious,  is  mistaken.  I  can  assure  you,  opox 
the  ground  of  the  most  circumstantial  and  autben* 
tic  information,  that  it  is  both  genteel  and  per- 
fectly safe.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

MY  DEAR  COUSIN,  Oct.  19,  17B1. 

Your  fear  lest  I  should  think  you  unworthy 
of  my  correspondence,  on  account  of  your  delay  to 
answer,  may  change  sides  now,  and  more  properly 
belongs  to  me.  It  is  long  since  I  received  your 
last,  and  yet  I  believe  I  can  say  truly,  that  not  a 
post  has  gone  by  me  since  the  receipt  of  it,  that 
has  not  reminded  me  of  the  debt  I  owe  you,  fer 
your  obliging  and  unreserved  communications  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  especially  for  the  latter,  liecause 
I  consider  them  as  marks  of  your  peculiar  confi- 
dence. The  truth  is,  1  have  been  such  a  verse- 
maker  myself,  and  so  busy  in  preparing  a  volume 
for  the  press,  which  I  imagine  will  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  course  of  the  winter,  that  I  hardly 
had  leisure  to  listen  to  the  calls  of  any  other  en- 
gagement. It  is  however  finished,  and  gone  to 
the  printer's,  and  I  have  nothing  now  to  do  with 
it,  but  to  correct  the  sheets  as  they  are  sent  to 
me,  and  consign  it  over  to  the  judgment  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  a  bold  undertaking  at  this  time  of  day, 
when  so  many  writers  of  the  greatest  abilities  have 
gone  before,  who  seem  to  have  anticipated  every 
valuable  subject,  as  well  as  all  the  graces  of  poeti- 
cal embellishment,  to  step  forth  into  the  world  in 
the  character  of  a  bard,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  luxury,  idleness,  and  vice,  have  de- 
bauched the  public  taste,  and  that  nothing  hardly 
is  welcome  but  childish  fiction,  or  what  has  at  least 
a  tendency  to  excite  a  laugh.  I  thought,  however, 
that  I  had  stumbled  upon  some  subjects,  that  had 
never  before  been  poetically  treated,  and  upon 
some  others,  to  which  I  imagined  it  would  not  be 
diflicult  to  give  an  air  of  novelty  by  the  manner 
of  treating  them.  My  sole  drift  is  to  l)c  useful; 
a  point  which  however  I  knew  I  should  in  vain 
aim  at,  unless  I  could  be  likewise  entertaining.  I 
have  therefore  fixed  these  two  strings  upon  my 
bow,  and  by  the  help  of  both  have  done  my  best 
to  send  my  arrow  to  the  mark.  My  readers  will 
hardly  have  begun  to  laugh,  before  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  correct  that  levity  and  peruse  me 
with  a  more  serious  air.  As  to  the  efl'ect,  I  leave 
it  alone  in  His  hands,  who  can  alone  produce  it: 
neither  prose  nor  verse  can  reform  the  mannen 
of  a  dissolute  age,  much  le»  can  they  ins{Mre  a 
sense  of  religious  obligation,  unless  assisted  uid 
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mide  efiicadous  by  the  power  who  luperintends  to  turn  his  affections  toward  their  proper  centre, 
the  truth  he  has  vouchsafed  to  impart.  But  when  I  sec  or  hear  of  a  crowd  of  voluptuariee, 

You  made  my  heart  acho  with  a  sympathetic  who  have  no  ears  but  for  music,  no  eyes  but  for 
WRow,  when  you  described  the  state  of  your  mind  splendour,  and  no  tongue  but  for  impertinence  and 
on  occasion  of  your  late  >Tsit  into  Hertfordshire,  fdly-— I  say,  or  at  least  I  see  occasion  to  say- 
Had  I  been  prcxiously  informed  of  your  journey,'  This  is  madness— This  persisted  in  must  liavo  a 
before  you  made  it,  I  should  have  been  able  to 'tragical  conclusion— It  will  condemn  you,  not  only 
have  foretold  all  your  feeling  with  the  most  un-  as  christians  unworthy  of  the  name,  but  as  intelli- 
ening  certainty  of  prediction.    You  will  never  |  gent  creatures— You  know  by  the  light  of  nature. 


cease  to  feci  U])onthat  subject;  but  with  your  prin- 
dples  of  resignation,  and  acquiescence  in  the  di- 
vine will,  you  will  always  feel  as  becomes  a  chris- 
tian. We  are  forbidden  to  murmur,  but  we  arc 
not  forbidden  to  regret;  and  whom  we  loved  ten- 
deriy  while  li>ing,  we  may  still  pursue  with  an  af- 
fectionate remembrance,  without  having  any  oc- 
casion to  charge  ourselves  with  reliellion  against 
the  sovereignty  that  appointed  a  separaUon.  A 
day  is  coming,  when  I  am  confident  you  will  sec 
and  know,  that  mercy  to  both  parties  was  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  a  scene,  the  recollection  of  which  is 
Mill  painful.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DBAB  FRIENT),  Nov.  5,  1781. 

1  GIVK  you  joy  of  your  safe  return  from  the  lips 
of  the  great  deep.  You  did  not  indeed  discern 
nuuiy  signs  of  sobriety,  or  true  wisdom,  among  the 
people  of  Brighthelmstonc,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
obwrve  the  manners  of  a  multitude,  of  whatever 
lank,  without  learning  something;  I  mean,  if  a 
man  has  a  mind  like  yours,  capable  of  reflection. 
If  he  fees  nothing  to  imitate,  he  is  sure  to  sec 
wmething  to  avoid;  if  nothing  to  congratulate  his 
feDow  creatorea  upon,  at  least  much  to  excite  liis 
oompaioon.  There  is  not,  I  think,  so  melancholy 
a  ogfat  in  the  world  (an  hospital  is  not  to  be  com- 
ptrad  with  it)  as  that  of  a  thousand  persons  dis- 
tingiuflhed  by  the  name  of  gentry,  who,  gentle 
periiaps  by  nature,  and  made  more  gentle  by  edu- 
a&My  have  the  appearance  of  being  innocent  and 
inofleiisivey  yet  being  destitute  of  all  religion,  or 
not  at  all  governed  by  the  religion  they  profess, 
are  none  of  them  at  any  great  distance  from  an 
rtemai  state,  where  self-deception  will  lie  impossi- 
ble, and  where  amusements  can  not  enter.  Some 
of  them,  we  may  say,  will  be  reclaimed — it  is  most 
pn^iable  indeed  that  some  of  them  will,  because 
mercy,  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  is 
fend  of  distinguishing  itself  by  seeking  its  objects 
ifflong  the  most  desperate  class;  but  the  Scripture 
gifes  no  encouragement  to  the  warmest  charity  to 
hope  for  deliverance  for  them  all.  When  I  see  an 
affided  and  an  unhappy  man,  I  say  to  myself, 
there  is  perhaps  a  man  whom  the  world  would 
envy,  if  they  knew  the  value  of  his  sorrows,  which 
an  powiblj  intended  only  to  soften  his  heart,  and 
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if  you  have  not  quenched  it,  that  there  is  a  God, 
and  that  a  life  like  yours  can  not  be  according  to 
his  will. 

1  ask  no  pardon  of  you  for  the  gravity  and  gloomi- 
ness of  these  reflections,  which  1  stumbled  on  when 
1  least  expected  it ;  though,  to  say  the  truth,  these 
or  othen*  of  a  like  complexion  are  sure  to  occur  to 
me  when  I  think  of  a  scene  of  public  diversion 
like  that  you  have  lately  left. 

I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  Johnson  told  you  the 
truth,  when  he  said  he  should  publish  me  soon  af> 
ter  Christmas.  His  press  has  been  rather  more 
punctual  in  its  remittances,  than  it  used  to  bo ;  we 
have  now  but  little  more  than  two  of  the  longest 
])ieccs,  and  the  small  ones  that  are  to  follow,  by 
way  of  epilogue,  to  print  off,  and  then  the  affair 
is  finished.  But  once  more  I  am  obliged  to  gapo 
for  franks ;  only  these,  which  I  hope  will  bo  the 
last  I  shall  want,  at  yours  and  Mr. ^'s  conve- 
nient leisure. 

We  rejoice  that  you  have  so  much  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  John's  proficiency.  The  more  spi- 
rit he  has,  the  better,  if  his  spirit  is  but  managea- 
ble, and  put  under  such  management  as  your  pru- 
dence and  Mrs.  Unwin's  will  suggest.  1  need  not 
guard  yuu  against  severity,  of  which  I  conclude 
there  is  no  need,  and  which  1  am  sure  you  are  not 
at  all  inclined  to  practise  without  it;  but  perhaps 
if  I  was  to  wlusper  beware  of  too  much  indulgence 
— I  should  only  give  a  hint  that  the  fondness  of  a 
father  for  a  fine  boy  might  seem  to  justify.  I  have 
no  particular  reason  for  tho  caution,  at  this  dis- 
tance it  is  not  possible  I  should,  but  in  a  case  like 
yours,  an  admonition  of  that  sort  seldom  wante 
propriety.  Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  NoV.  2G,  1781. 

I  WROTE  to  you  by  the  last  post,  supposing  you 
at  Stock;  but  lest  that  letter  should  not  follow  you 
to  Laytonstone,  and  you  should  suspect  me  of  un- 
reasonable delay,  and  lest  the  frank  you  have  sent 
me  should  degenerate  into  waste  paper,  and  perish 
upon  my  liands,  I  write  again.  The  former  let- 
ter, however,  containing  all  my  present  stock  of 
intelligence,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  this  may 
prove  a  blank,  or  but  little  worthy  your  acceptance. 
You  will  do  me  the  justice  to  suppose,  that  if  J 
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oould  be  veiy  entertaining,  I  would  be  so,  because, 
)iy  giving  me  credit  for  such  a  willingness  to  please, 
you  only  allow  me  a  share  of  that  universal  vani- 
ty, which  inclines  every  man,  upon  all  occasions, 
to  exhibit  himself  to  the  best  advantage.  To  say 
the  truth,  however,  when  I  write,  as  I  do  to  you, 
not  about  businera,  nor  on  any  subject  that  ap- 
proaches to  that  description,  I  mean  much  less  my 
correspondent's  amusement,  which  my  modesty 
will  nut  always  pprmit  me  to  hope  for,  than  my 
own.  There  is  a  pleasure  annexed  to  the  commu- 
ni^mtion  of  one's  ideas,  whether  by  word  of  mouth, 
or  by  letter,  which  nothing  earthly  can  supply  the 
place  of,  and  it  is  the  delight  wo  find  in  this  mu- 
tual intercourse,  that  not  only  proves  us  to  be  crea- 
tures intended  for  social  life,  but  more  than  any 
thing  else  perhaps  fits  us  for  it.  I  have  no  patience 
with  philosophers — they,  one  and  all,  suppose  (at 
least  I  understand  it  to  bo  a  prevailing  opinion 
among  tiiem)  that  man's  weakness,  his  necessities, 
his  inability  to  stand  alone,  have  furnished  the  pre- 
vailing motive,  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
renounced  at  first  a  life  of  solitude,  and  became  a 
gregarious  creature.  It  seems  to  me  more  reasona- 
ble, as  ^-ell  as  more  honourable  to  my  species,  to 
suppose,  that  generosity  of  soul,  and  a  brotherly 
attachment  to  our  own  kind,  drew  us,  as  it  were, 
to  one  common  centre,  taught  us  to  build  cities, 
and  inhabit  them,  and  welcome  every  stranger, 
that  would  cast  in  his  lot  amongst  us,  that  we 
might  enjoy  fellowship  with  each  other,  and  the 
luxuxy  of  reciprocal  endearments,  wiUiout  which 
a  paradise  could  afford  no  comfort.  There  are  in- 
deed all  sorts  of  characters  in  the  world ;  there  are 
some  whoso  understandings  are  so  sluggish,  and 
whose  hearts  are  such  mere  clods,  that  they  live  in 
society  without  cither  contributing  to  the  sweets 
of  it,  or  having  any  relish  for  them.  A  man  of 
this  stamp  passes  by  our  window  continually — I 
never  saw  him  conversing  with  a  neighbour  but 
once  in  my  life,  though  I  have  known  liim  by  sight 
these  twelve  yean ;  he  is  of  a  very  sturdy  make, 
and  has  a  round  belly,  extremely  protuberant, 
which  he  evidently  considers  as  his  best  friend,  be- 
cause it  is  his  only  companion,  and  it  is  the  labour 
of  his  life  to  fill  it.  I  can  easily  conceive,  that  it 
is  merely  the  love  of  good  eating  and  drinking, 
and  now  and  tlicn  the  want  of  a  new  pair  of  shoes, 
that  attaches  this  man  so  much  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  fellow  mortals ;  for  suppose  these  exi- 
gencies, and  others  of  a  like  kind,  to  subsist  no 
longer,  and  what  is  there  that  could  possibly  give 
society  the  preference  in  his  esteem  1  He  might 
btrut  about  with  his  two  thumbs  upon  his  hips  in 
the  wikkrness,  he  could  hardly  be  mora  silent  than 
he  is  at  Olney,  and  for  any  advantage,  or  comfort, 
or  friendship,  or  brotherly  afifectkm,  be  could  not 
lie  more  destitute  of  such  blessings  there,  than  in 
mm  prrsent  situation.    But  other  men  have 


thing  more  than  guts  to  satisfy ;  there  are  the  yearn- 
ings of  the  heart,  which,  let  philosophers  say  what 
they  will,  are  more  importunate  than  all  the  neces- 
sities of  the  body,  that  will  not  sufier  a  creature, 
worthy  to  be  called  human,  to  be  contented  with 
an  insulated  life,  or  to  look  for  his  friends  among 
the  beasts  of  the  forest.  Yourself,  for  instance  I 
It  is  not  because  there  are  no  tailors  or  pastry-cooks 
to  be  found  upon  Salisbury  plain,  that  you  do  not 
choose  it  for  your  abode,  but  because  you  are 
a  philanthropist — ^because  you  are  susceptible 
of  social  impressions,  and  have  a  pleasure  in  doing 
a  kindness  when  you  can.  Now  upon  the  word 
of  a  poor  creature,  I  have  said  all  that  I  have  said, 
without  the  least  intention  to  say  one  word  of  it 
when  I  began.  But  thus  it  is  with  my  thoughts 
— when  you  shake  a  crab-tree  the  fruit  falls ;  good 
for  nothing  indeed  when  you  have  got  it,  but  still 
the  best  that  is  to  be  expected  from  a  crab-tree. 
You  arc  welcome  to  them,  such  as  thev  are.  and 
if  you  approve  my  sentiments,  toll  the  philosophen 
of  tlie  day,  that  I  have  outshot  them  all,  and  hafe 
discovered  the  true  origin  of  society,  when  I  least 
looked  for  it. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Jan.  5,  17H9. 

Did  I  allow  m3rself  to  plead  the  common  excuse 
of  idle  correspondents,  and  esteem  it  a  sufficient 
reason  for  not  writing,  that  I  have  nothing  to  write 
about,  I  certainly  should  not  write  now.  But  1 
have  so  often  found,  on  similar  occasions,  when  a 
great  penury  of  matter  has  seemed  to  threaten  me 
with  an  utter  impossibility  of  hatching  a  letter, 
that  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  put  pen  to  paper, 
and  go  on,  in  order  to  conquer  all  difficulties ;  that, 
availing  myself  of  past  experience,  I  now  begin 
with  a  most  assured  persuasion,  that  sooner  or  later, 
one  idea  naturally  suggesting  another,  I  shall  come 
to  a  most  prosperous  conclusion. 

In  the-  last  Review,  I  mean  in  the  hurt  but  one, 
I  saw  Johnson's  critique  upon  Prior  an<I  Pope.  I 
am  bound  to  acquiesce  in  his  opinion  of  the  latter, 
because  it  has  always  been  my  own.  I  oould  never 
agree  with  those  who  preferred  him  to  Dryden ; 
nor  with  otliers  (I  have  known  such,  and  persons 
of  taste  and  discernment  too)  who  could  not  allow 
him  to  be  a  poet  at  all.  He  was  certainly  a  me- 
chanical maker  of  verses,  and  in  every  lino  he  ever 
wrote,  we  see  indubitable  marks  of  most  indefati- 
gable industry  and  labour.  Writen  who  find  it 
necessary  to  make  such  strenuous  and  painfiil  ex- 
ertions, are  generally  as  phlegmatic  as  they  an 
correct ;  but  Pope  was,  in  this  respect,  exempted 
from  the  common  lot  of  authora  of  that  class. 
With  the  unwearied  application  of  a  pbdding  Ffe- 
paintcr,  who  dimwi  a  shrimp  with  the  moflt 
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niiiute  exactneM,  he  had  all  the  genius  of  one  of  >  aG;inc,  the  last  proof  ahect  of  my  volumn,  which 
the  fint  nutftcn.  Never  I  liclleve  were  such  tar  I  will  consist  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
kuts  and  such  dnidj^ry  unit4H].    But  I  admire  |  honestly  printed.    My  public  entree  thcn>fore  it 


Dryilen  most,  who  has  succeeded  by  mere  dint  of 
genius,  and  in  spite  of  a  laziness  and  carelessness 
alnMMt  peculiar  to  himself.  His  faults  arc  num- 
berlcw,  and  so  are  his  beauties.  His  faults  are 
those  of  a  gteaX  man,  and  his  beauties  are  such  (at 
least  sometimes)  as  Pope,  with  all  liis  touchinj^, 
and  retouching,  couM  never  equal.  So  far,  tlierc- 
fiire,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Johnson.    But  I  can 


not  fiur  distant. 


Yours,  W  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 


MT  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Jan.  17,  1789. 

I  AM  glad  we  agree  in  our  opinion  of  king  critic, 
'  and  the  writers  on  whom  he  has  bestowetl  his  an* 
not  subscribe  to  what  he  says  of  Prior.     In  the  I  imadversions.    It  Is  a  matter  of  indifTerence  to  me 


fint  place,  though  my  memory  may  fail  me,  I  do 
not  recollect  that  he  takes  any  notice  of  his  Solo- 
mon ;  in  my  mind  the  best  poem,  whctlicr  wc  con- 
sider the  subject  of  it,  or  the  execution,  that  he 


whether  I  think  with  the  world  at  large  or  not, 
but  I  wish  my  friends  to  be  of  my  mind.  The 
same  work  will  wear  a  dilferent  appearance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  same  man,  according  to  the  difU'rent 
ever  wrote.  In  the  next  place,  lie  con<i«Miin«  him  I  views  with  which  he  reails  it ;  if  merely  for  Ids 
ibr  introducing  Veuus  and  Cupid  into  his  love- 1  amusement,  his  candour  Iwing  in  less  danger  of  a 
verws,  and  concludes  it  impoi»sible  his  {Kuwion  j  twist  from  interest  or  [)n-judico,  he  is  pleawd  wth 
couki  be  sincere,  U-causc  when  lie  would  express !  what  is nally  ph  ai^in;;,  and  is  not  over  curious  to 
ithfl  nas  recourse  to  fables.    But  when  Prior  wrote,  discover  a  blrmish,  Inrause  the  exercise  of  a  mi- 


tLiiss  deities  were  not  so  obsolete  as  they  are  at 
presmt.    His  contemporary  writers,  and  some 
that  succeeded  him,  did  not  think  them  beneath 
their  notice.     TibuUus,  in  reality.  dLHbt*lieve«l  their 
existence  as  much  as  wc  do ;  yet  Tibullus  is  al- 
lowed to  bo  the  prince  of  all  {Kx-tical  inamoratos, 
though  he  mentions  them  in  ahnost  every  page. 
Then  is  a  fashion  in  these  things,  which  the  Doc- 
tor seems  to  have  forgotten.    But  what  shall  wc 
lay  of  his  fusty-rusty  remarks  u\x>n  Henry  and 
Emma  1    I  agree  with  him,  that  morally  consider- 
ed, both  the  knight  ami  his  lady  are  bad  charac- 
tcis,  and  that  each  exhil)its  an  example  which 
ought  not  to  be  followed.     Tlic  man  dissembles  in 
a  way  that  would  have  justified  the  woman  had 
she  renounced  him ;  and  thi^  woman  resolves  to 
fbUow  him  at  the  ex|)ense  of  drlicacy,  propriety, 
and  even  modesty  itself.    But  when  the  critic  calls 
it  a  doll  dialogue,  who  but  a  critic  will  lielieve  himi 
There  are  few  readers  of  poetry  of  either  sex,  in 
this  country,  who  can  not  renu'mlier  how  that  en- 
chanting piece  has  bewitched  them,  who  do  not 
know,  that  instead  of  finding  it  tedious,  they  have 
heen  so  delighted  with  tlic  romantic  turn  of  it,  as 
to  have  overiooked  all  its  defects,  aufl  to  have  giv- 
en it  a  consecrated  place  in  their  memories,  with- 
out e«er  feeling  it  a  burthen.    I  wonder  almost, 
that  as  the  Bacchanals  served  Orpheus,  the  boys 
and  girls  do  not  tear  tliis  husky,  dry,  commentator, 
fiinb  from  limb,  in  lesentmcnt  of  such  an  iiij  ury  done 
to  their  darling  poet.  I  admire  Johnson  as  a  man  of 
great  erudition  and  sense ;  but  when  he  sets  him- 
self up  for  a  judge  of  writers  n\nm  tlie  subject  of 
kne^  a  passion  wliich  I  suppose  he  never  felt  in  his 
Ufe,  be  might  as  well  think  himself  qualified  to 
pnnoanoe  upon  a  treatise  on  horsemanship,  or  the 
art  of  fortification. 
The  next  packet  I  receive  will  bring  me,  I  im- 


nutc  exactness  is  not  consistent  with  his  purpose, 
liut  if  he  once  lioromrs  a  critic  bv  tritde,  the  case  is 
altered.  He  must  then  at  any  rate  establish,  it 
he  can,  an  opinion  in  ever}'  mind,  of  his  uncom- 
mon discernment,  and  his  exquisite  taste.  This 
crreat  end  he  can  never  accompHsli  by  thinking  in 
tiio  track  that  has  lioen  beulcn  under  the  hoof  of 
public  judgment.  He  must  endeavour  to  con- 
vince the  world,  that  their  favourite  authors  have 
more  faults  than  they  are  aware  of,  and  such  as 
they  have  never  sus{icct4Hl.  Having  marked  out 
a  iKiiter,  universally  estt>emrd,  whom  he  finds  it 
for  that  very  reason  convenient  to  depreciate 
and  traduce,  ho  will  o\Triook  some  of  Ids  beau- 
ties, he  will  faintly  praise  others,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  thousands,  more  modest,  though 
quite  as  judicious  as  himself,  question  whether 
they  are  beauties  at  all.  Can  there  be  a  stronger 
illustration  of  all  that  I  have  said,  than  the  severity 
of  Johnson's  remarks  U|K)n  Prior,  I  might  have 
said  the  injustice?  His  reputation  as  an  author 
who,  with  much  labour  indeed  but  with  admira- 
ble success,  has  embellished  all  his  poems  with  the 
most  charming  ease,  stood  unshaken  till  Johnson 
thrust  liis  head  against  it.  And  how  does  he  at- 
tack him  in  tlus  his  principal  fortl  I  can  not  ro- 
collect  his  very  words,  but  I  am  much  mistaken, 
indeed,  if  my  memory  fails  me  with  respect  to  the 
pur)K>rt  of  them.  "  His  words,''  he  says,  "  appear 
to  be  forced  into  their  proper  places ;  there  indeed 
wc  find  tliem,  but  find  likewise  that  tlieir  arrange- 
ment has  been  the  effect  of  constraint,  and  that 
without  violence  they  would  certainly  ha\'e  stood 
in  a  difTercnt  order."  By  your  leave,  most  leai  ned 
Doctor,  this  is  the  most  disingenuous  remark  I  ever 
met  with,  and  would  ha%'e  come  with  a  better  grace 
from  Curi,  or  Dennis.  Every  man  convervmt 
with  vcrsc-writing  knows,  and  knows  by  painful 
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experience,  that  the  familiar  style  is  of  all  styles 
the  most  diiTicult  to  succeed  in.  To  make  verse 
speak  the  language  of  prose,  without  being  prosaic, 
to  marshall  the  words  of  it  in  such  an  order,  as 
they  might  naturally  take  in  falling  from  the  lips 
of  an  extemporary  speaker,  yet  without  meanness ; 
harmoniously,  elegantly,  and  without  seeming  to 
displace  a  syllable  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  is  one 
of  the  most  arduous  tasks  a  poet  can  undertake. 
He  that  could  accomplish  this  task  was  Prior; 
many  have  imitated  his  excellence  in  this  particu- 
lar, but  tlie  best  copies  have  fallen  far  short  of  the 
origmal.  And  now  to  tell  us,  after  we  and  our 
fathers  have  admired  him  for  it  so  long,  hat  he  is 
on  easy  writer  indeed,  but  that  his  ease  has  an  air 
of  stiffness  in  it,  in  short,  that  his  ease  is  not  ease, 
but  only  something  like  it,  what  is  it  but  a  self- 
contradiction,  an  observation  that  grants  what  itis^ 
just  going  to  deny,  and  denies  what  it  has  just 
granted,  in  the  same  sentence,  and  in  the  same 
breath  1 — But  I  have  filled  the  greatest  part  of  my 
sheet  with  a  very  uninteresting  subject  I  will 
only  say,  that  as  a  nation  we  are  not  much  indebt- 
ed, in  point  of  (Kjetical  credit,  to  this  too  sagacious 
and  unmerciful  judge ;  and  that  for  myself  in  par- 
ticular, I  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  he  entered 
upon  and  exhausted  the  labours  of  his  office,  be- 
fore my  poor  volume  could  possibly  become  an  ob- 
ject of  thenL  By  tlie  way,  you  can  not  have  a  book 
at  the  time  you  mention;  I  have  lived  a  fortnight 
or  more  in  expectation  of  the  last  sheet,  which  is 
not  yet  arrived. 

You  have  already  furnished  John's  memoiy 
with  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  what  a  parent  could 
widi  to  store  it  with.  If  all  that  is  merely  trivial, 
and  all  that  lias  an  immoral  tendency,  were  ex- 
punged from  our  English  poets,  how  would  thqy 
shrink,  and  how  would  some  of  them  comi^etely 
vanish.  I  believe  there  arc  some  of  Dryden's  Far 
bles,  which  he  would  find  very  entertaining ;  they 
are  for  the  most  i>art  fine  compositions,  and  not 
above  his  apprcliension ;  but  Dryden  has  written 
few  things,  that  are  not  blotted  here  and  there 
with  an  unchaste  allusion,  so  that  yon  most  pick 
his  way  for  him,  lest  he  should  tread  in  the  dirt. 
You  did  not  mention  Milton's  Allegro  and  Pense- 
roso,  which  I  remember  being  so  charmed  with 
when  I  was  a  boy  tlmt  I  was  never  weary  of  them. 
ThiTe  are  even  {nssages  in  the  paradisiacal  part 
of  the  Paradise  Lost,  which  be  might  study  with 
advantage.  And  to  teach  him,  as  you  can,  to  de- 
liver some  of  the  fine  orations  made  in  the  Pan- 
demomum,  and  those  between  Satan,  Ithuriel, 
and  Zephon,  with  emphasis,  dignity,  and  proprie- 
ty, might  be  of  great  use  to  him  hereafter.  The 
sooner  the  ear  is  formed,  and  the  organs  of  qpeedi 
are  accustomed  to  the  various  inflections  of  the 
voice,  which  the  rehearsal  of  those  passages  de- 
undt  the  better.    I  should  think  too,  that  Thon^ 


son's  Seasons  might  afford  him  some  useful  Im- 
sons.  At  least  they  would  have  a  tendency  lo 
give  his  mind  an  observing  and  a  philosophioal 
turn.  I  do  not  forget  that  he  is  but  achild.  But 
I  remember,  that  he  is  a  child  favoured  with  tal- 
ents superior  to  his  years.  We  were  much  pfets- 
ed  with  his  remarks  on  your  almsgiving,  and  doubt 
not  but  it  will  be  verified  vrith  respect  tothetwogoi- 
neas  you  sent  us,  which  have  made  four  Chrisdao 
people  happy.  Ships  I  have  none,  nor  have 
touched  a  pencil  these  three  years ;  if  ever  I  take 
it  up  again,  which  I  rather  suspect  I  shall  not  (the 
employment  requiring  stronger  eyes  than  mine), 
it  shall  be  at  John's  service. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRI£ND,  Peb.  2,  178B. 

TuoL'Gii  I  value  your  correspondence  highly 
on  its  own  account,  I  certainly  value  it  the  nioie 
in  consideration  of  the  many  difficulties  under 
which  you  carry,  it  on.  Having  so  many  other 
engagements,  and  engagements  so  much  moie 
worthy  your  attention,  I  ought  to  esteem  it,  as  1 
do,  a  singular  proof  of  your  friendship,  that  yon 
so  often  make  an  opportunity  to  bestow  a  Icitei 
upon  me;  and  this,  not  only  because  mine,  which 
I  write  in  a  state  of  mind  not  very  favourable  to 
religious  contemplations,  are  never  worth  your 
reading,  but  especially  because  while  you  consult 
my  gratification  and  endeavour  to  amuse  my  me- 
lancholy, your  thoughts  are  forced  out  of  the  only 
channel  in  which  they  delight  to  flow,  and  con- 
strained into  another  so  different  and  so  little  in- 
teresting to  a  mind  like  yours,  that  but  for  me, 
and  for  my  sake,  they  would  perhaps  never  visit 
it.  Though  I  diould  be  glad  therefore  to  bear 
from  you  every  week,  I  do  not  complain  that  I 
enjoy  that  privilege  but  once  in  a  fortnight,  but 
am  rather  happy  to  be  indulged  in  it  so  often. 

I  thank  you  for  the  jog  you  gave  Johnson's 
elbow;  communicated  from  him  to  the  printer  it 
has  produced  me  two  more  sheets,  and  two  more 
will  bring  the  business,  I  suppose,  to  a  conclusion. 
I  sometimes  feel  such  a  perfect  indifference  with 
respect  to  the  public  opinion  of  my  book,  that  I 
am  ready  to  flatter  myself  no  censure  of  review- 
ers, or  other  critical  readers,  would  occasion  me 
the  smallest  disturl>anoe.  But  not  feeling  myself 
constantly  possessed  of  this  desirable  apathy,  I  am 
sometimes  apt  to  suspect,  that  it  is  not  altogether 
sincere,  or  at  least  that  I  may  lose  just  in  the  mo- 
ment when  I  may  happen  most  to  want  it.  Be 
it  however  as  it  may,  I  am  still  persuaded  that  it 
is  not  in  their  power  to  mortify  me  much.  I  have 
intended  well,  and  performed  to  the  best  of  my 
ability— eo  6r  was  right,  and  this  it  a  boast  tk 


they  can  not  rob  me.  If  they  condemn  my 
poetiy,  1  moist  even  say  with  Cervantes,  "Let 
them  do  better  if  they  can!" — if  my  doctrine,  they 
judge  that  which  they  do  not  understand;  I  shall 
eicept  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  plead, 
Coram  nan  judiee.    Even  Horace  could  say,  he 
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spoke  them,  I  should  have  trembled  for  the  boy 
lest  the  man  should  disappoint  the  hopes  sudi 
early  genius  had  f^ivcn  birth  to.  It  is  not  com- 
mon to  see  so  lively  a  fancy  so  correctly  managed, 
and  so  free  from  irregular  exuberance,  at  so  un- 
experienced an  age;  fruitful,  yot  not  wanton,  and 
should  neither  be  the  plumper  for  the  praise,  nor  I  gay  without  being  tawdry.  When  schoolboys 
the  leaner  for  the  condemnation  of  his  roadem; !  write  vene,  if  they  have  any  fire  at  all,  it  general- 
and  it  will  prove  me  wanting  to  myself  indeed,  if,  •  ly  spends  itself  in  flashes,  and  transient  sparks, 
soppoited  by  so  many  sublimcr  considerations  |  which  may  indeed  suggest  an  expectation  of 
than  he  was  master  of,  I  can  not  sit  loose  to  po-|  something  better  hcreafler,  but  deserve  not  to  be 
polarity;  which,  like  the  wind,  blowcth  where  it,  much  commended  for  any  real  merit  of  their  own. 
Gsteth,  and  is  equally  out  of  our  command.  If.  Their  wit  is  generally  forced  and  false,  and  their 
yoo,  and  two  or  three  more  such  as  you,  say,  sublimity,  if  they  affect  any,  bombast.  I  remcm- 
well  done,  it  ought  to  give  me  more  contentment' ber  well  when  it  was  thus  with  me,  and  when  a 
than  if  I  could  earn  Churchill's  laurels,  and  by  i  turgid,  noisy,  unmeaning  speech  in  a  tragedy, 
the  same  means.  |  which  I  should  now  laugh  at,  afTordod  me  rap- 

I  wrote  to  Lord  Dartmouth  to  apprise  him  of  tures,  and  filled  me  with  wonder.  It  is  not  in 
my  intended  present,  and  have  received  a  most 'general  till  reading  and  observation  have  settled 
afllectionate  and  obliging  answer.  I  the  taste,  that  wo  can  give  the  prize  to  the  best 

I  am  rather  pleased  that  you  have  adopted  other,  writing,  in  prefi?rrnce  to  the  worst.  Much  less 
sentiments  respecting  our  intended  present  to  the  are  we  able  to  execute  what  is  good  ourselves, 
oitical  Doctor.  I  allow  him  to  be  a  man  of  gi- 1  But  Lowth  seems  to  have  stepped  into  excellence 
gantic  talents,  and  most  profound  learning,  nor^  at  once,  and  to  have  gained  by  intuition  what  we 
have  I  any  doubts  about  the  univr  reality  of  his  little  folks  are  happy  if  we  can  learn  at  last,  after 
knowledge.  But  by  what  I  have  seen  of  his  ani- '  much  labour  of  our  own,  and  instruction  of  others, 
madwrsions  on  the  poets,  I  feel  myself  much  dis-;  The  compliments  he  pays  to  the  memory  of  King 
poMd  to  question,  in  many  instances,  either  his  Charles,  he  would  probably  now  retract,  though 
andour  or  his  taste.  He  finds  fault  too  oflen,  he  be  a  bishop,  and  his  majesty's  zeal  for  episco- 
fiko  a  man  that,  having  sought  it  very  industrious-  [  pacy  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  ruin.  An  age 
ly,  u  at  last  obliged  to  stick  it  on  a  pin's  pouit, '  or  two  must  pass,  before  some  characters  can  be 
and  look  at  it  through  a  microscope ;  and  I  am  properly  understood.  The  spirit  of  party  em- 
smiB  I  coold  easily  convict  him  of  having  denied  ploys  itself  in  veiling  their  faults,  and  ascribing 
many  beauties,  and  overlooked  more.  Whether  to  them  virtues  which  tliey  never  {x>B8essed.  See 
hii  judgment  be  in  itself  defective,  or  whether  it  Charies's  face  drawn  by  Clarendon,  and  it  is  a 
be  warped  by  collateral  considerations,  a  writer  handsome  (wrtrait.  See  it  more  justly  exhibited 
opoo  such  subjects  as  I  have  chosen  would  pro-  by  Mrs.  Macauley,  and  it  is  deformed  to  a  degree 
baUy  find  but  little  mercy  at  his  hands.  :  that  shocks  us.   Every  feature  expresses  cunning, 

No  winter  since  we  knew  Olney  has  kept  us  employing  itself  in  the  maintaining  of  tyranny — 
more  confined  than  the  present  We  have  not  and  dissimulation,  pretending  itself  an  advocate 
more  than  three  times  escaped  into  the  fields,  for  truth. 

nnee  last  autumn.  Man,  a  changeable  creature '  My  letters  have  already  apprized  you  of  that 
fai  himself,  seems  to  subsist  best  in  a  state  of  va-  close  and  intimate  connexion  that  took  place  be* 
ricty,  as  his  proper  element — a  melancholy  man  at  tween  the  lady  you  visited  in  Gtueen  Ann-street, 
least  is  apt  to  grow  sadly  weary  of  the  same  walks,  and  us.  Nothing  could  be  more  promising,  though 
and  the  same  pales,  and  to  find  that  the  same  sudden  in  the  commencement.  She  treated  oa 
Bcene  will  suggest  the  same  thoughts  perpetually,  with  as  much  unTe0cr>'edness  of  commmiication. 
Though  I  have  spoken  of  the  utility  of  changes,  as  if  we  had  been  bom  in  the  same  house,  and 
we  neither  feel  nor  wish  for  any  in  our  friend-  educated  together.  At  her  departure,  she  herself 
shipa,  and  consequently  stand  just  where  we  did  proposed  a  correspondence,  and  because  writing 
with  respect  to  your  whole  self.  i  does  not  agree  with  your  mother,  proposed  a  cor- 

Yours,  my  dear  sir,  W.  C.      respondenoe  with  me.   By  her  own  desire  I  wrote 

'  to  her  under  the  assumed  relation  of  a  brother,  and 
*  !  she  to  me  as  my  sister. 

lO  THE  KEV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN.    I     I»h«nk  ?»"  fi>^  t»>c  «arc6  you  nave  m«le  i^ 

my  intended  motto,  but  I  no  k>ngcr  need  it. — Uu' 
MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Feb.  9,  1782.      ]av9  is  always  with  yourself  and  family. 

I  THANE  you  lor  Mr.  Lowth's  verses.    The}  Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 

are  m  gpod,  that  had  I  been  present  when  he 
15 
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TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Feb.  16, 1782. 
Caraccioli  says, — "  There  is  loiiiething  veiy 
bewitching  in  autliorship,  and  that  ho  who  has 
once  written  will  write  again."  It  may  be  so— I 
can  subscribe  to  the  former  part  of  his  assertion 
from  my  own  experience,  having  never  found  an 
amusement,  among  the  many  I  have  been  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to,  that  so  well  answered  the 
purpose  for  which  I  used  it.  The  quieting  and 
composing  effect  of  it  was  such,  and  so  totally  ab- 
sorbed have  I  sometimes  been  in  my  rhyming  oc- 
cupation, that  neither  the  past  nor  the  future 
(those  themes  which  to  me  are  so  fruitful  in  re- 
gret at  other  times),  had  any  longer  a  share  in  my 
contemplation.  For  this  reason  I  wish,  and  have 
often  wished,  since  the  fit  left  me,  that  it  would 
seize  me  again;  but  hitherto  I  have  wished  it  in 
▼ain.  I  sec  no  want  of  subjects,  but  I  feel  a  total 
disability  to  discuss  them.  Whether  it  is  thus  with 
other  writers  or  not,  I  am  ignorant,  but  I  should 
suppose  my  case  in  this  respect  a  little  peculiar. 
The  voluminous  writera  at  least,  whose  vein  of 
fancy  seems  always  to  have  been  rich  in  propor- 
tion to  their  occasions,  can  not  have  been  so  unlike, 
and  so  unequal  to  themselves.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference between  my  poetship  and  the  generality 
of  ikem — they  have  been  ignorant  how  much  they 
have  stood  indebted  to  an  Almighty  power  for  the 
exercise  of  those  talents  they  have  supposed  their 
own.  Whereas  I  know,  and  know  most  perfectly, 
and  am  perhaps  to  be  taught  it  to  the  last,  that  my 
power  to  think,  whatever  it  be,  and  consequently 
my  power  to  compose,  is,  as  much  as  my  outward 
form,  aflbrded  to  me  by  the  same  hand  that  makes 
me,  in  any  respect,  to  differ  from  a  brute.  This 
lesson,  if  not  constantly  inculcated,  might  perhaps 
bo  forgotten,  ot  at  lea^t  too  slightly  remembered. 

W.C. 


"  Caraccioli*  a^ipears  to  me  to  have  been  a  wise 
man,  and  I  believe  he  was  a  good  man  in  a  reli- 
gious sense.  But  his  wisdom  and  his  goodness 
both  savour  more  of  the  philosopher  than  the 
Christian.  In  the  latter  of  these  characters  he 
seems  defective  principally  in  this — that  instead 
of  sending  his  reader  to  God  as  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  happiness  to  his  intelligent  creatures,  and 
exhorting  him  to  cultivate  communion  with  his 
Maker,  he  directs  him  to  his  own  heart,  and  to 


*  Haese  curaory  renuurki  of  Cowper  appear  hi^y  worthy 
oi  pmnrratloa  They  were  written  on  eereTal  sciapi  of  pa- 
per, without  any  title,  and  find  perhaps  their  most  suitable 
flace  as  a  sequel  to  the  letter  in  which  be  qnoied  Ihs  wrtesi; 
whnaa  chancier  he  has  hare  sketched  at  full  laqgth,  and  with 

■laaieiijr  hand. 


the  contemplation  of  his  own  faculties  and  powen 
as  a  never-failing  spring  of  comfort  and  content 
He  speaks  even  of  the  natural  man  as  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  and  supposes  a  resemblanoe 
of  Grod  to  consist  in  a  sort  of  independent  self- 
sufficing  and  self-complacent  felicity,  which  can 
hardly  be  enjoyed  without  the  forfeituro  of  all  hu- 
mility, and  a  fiat  denial  of  some  of  the  moat  im- 
portant truths  in  Scripture. 

"  As  a  philosopher  he  refines  to  an  excess,  and 
Ills  arguments,  instead  of  convincing  others,  if 
pushed  as  far  as  they  would  go,  would  conioct  him 
of  absurdity  himself.  When  for  instance  he  would 
depreciate  earthly  riches  by  telling  us  that  gold 
and  diamonds  are  only  matter  modified  in  a  parti- 
cular way,  and  thence  concludes  them  not  more 
valuable  in  themselves  than  the  dust  under  onr 
foet,  his  consequence  is  false,  and  his  cause  is  hurt 
by  the  assertion.  It  is  that  very  modification  that 
gives  them  both  a  beauty  and  a  value — a  value 
and  a  beauty  recognised  in  Scripture,  and  by  the 
universal  consent  of  all  well  informed  and  civiliied 
nations.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  mankind,  that  gold 
and  dirt  arc  equal,  so  long  as  their  experience  con- 
vinces them  of  the  contrary.  It  is  necessary  there- 
fore to  distinguish  between  the  thing  itself  aiul  the 
abuse  of  it  Wealth  is  in  fact  a  blessing,  when 
honestly  acquired,  and  conscientiously  empbyedj 
and  when  otherwise,  the  man  is  to  be  blamed  and 
not  his  treasure.  How  does  the  Scripture  combat 
the  vice  of  covetousnessi  not  by  asserting  that 
gold  is  only  earth  exhibiting  itself  to  us  under  a 
particular  modification,  and  therefore  not  worth 
seeking;  but  by  telling  us  that  covetousncss  is 
idolatry,  that  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,  that  it  has  occasioned  in  some  even  the  ship- 
wreck of  their  faith,  and  is  always,  in  whomsoever 
it  obtains,  an  abomination. 

"  A  man  might  have  said  to  Caraccioli,  Give  me 
your  purse  full  of  ducats,  and  I  will  give  you  my 
old  wig ;  they  are  both  composed  of  the  same  mat- 
ter under  difiQ[;rent  modifications.  Wliat  could 
the  philosopher  have  replied  1  he  must  have  made 
the  exchange,  or  have  denied  his  own  principles. 

"  Again,  when  speaking  of  siunptuous  edifices, 
he  calls  a  palace  an  assemblage  of  sticks  and 
stones,  which  a  puff  of  wind  may  demolish,  or  a 
spark  of  fire  consiune;  and  thinks  he  has  reduced 
a  magnificent  building  and  a  cottage  to  the  same 
level,  when  he  has  told  us  that  the  latter  viewed 
through  an  optic  glass  may  be  made  to  appear  as 
largo  as  the  former,  and  that  the  former  seen 
through  the  same  glass  inverted  may  be  reduced 
to  the  pitiful  dimensions  of  the  latter;  has  he  in- 
deed carried  his  point  1  is  he  not  rather  imposing 
on  the  judgment  of  his  readers,  just  as  th<«  glass 
would  impose  upon  their  senses  1  How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  deduce  a  substantial  argument  in  this  case 
I  firora  an  acknowledged  deception  of  the  flghtl  The 
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objects  oontinae  what  they  were,  the  palace  is 
gtUl  a  palace,  and  the  cottage  is  not  at  all  ennobled 
in  reality,  though  we  contemplate  them  ever  to 
long  through  an  illusive  medium.  There  is  in 
fact  a  real  difference  between  them,  and  such  a 
one  as  the  Scripture  itself  takes  very  emphatical 
notice  of,  assuring  us  that  in  the  last  day,  much 
shall  be  required  of  him  to  whom  much  was  given; 
that  every  man  shall  be  then  considered  as  a  stew- 
ard, and  render  a  strict  account  of  the  things  with 
which  he  was  intrusted.  This  conaideraUon  in- 
deed may  make  the  dwellers  in  palaces  trcmUe, 
who,  living  ibr  the  most  part  in  the  continued 
abuse  of  their  talents,  squandering  and  wasting 
and  spending  upon  themselves  their  Master's  txoar 
rare,  will  have  reason  enough  to  envy  the  cottager, 
whose  accounts  will  be  more  easily  settled.  But 
to  tell  mankind,  that  a  palace  and  a  hovel  are  the 
same  thing,  is  to  affront  their  senses,  to  contradict 
tiieir  knowledge,  and  to  disgust  their  understand- 
ings. 

'*  Herein  seems  to  consist  one  of  the  principal 
diileienoes  between  Philosophy  and  Scripture,  or 
the  Wisdom  of  Man  and  the  Wisdom  of  God. 
The  fiirmer  endeavours  indeed  to  convince  the 
Judgment,  but  it  frequently  is  obliged  to  have  le- 
eoune  to  unlawful  means,  such  as  niisreprcsentar 
tion  and  the  play  of  fancy.  The  latter  addresses 
hself  to  the  judgment  likewise,  but  it  carries  its 
point  by  awakening  the  conscience,  by  enlighten- 
ing the  understanding,  and  by  appealing  to  our 
own  experience.  As  Philosophy  therefore  can  not 
DMke  a  Christian,  so  a  Christian  ought  to  take 
ore  that  he  be  not  too  much  a  Philosopher.  It  is 
mae  fbUy  instead  of  wisdom,  to  forego  those  ar- 
gaments,  and  to  shut  our  eyes  upon  those  motives 
which  Truth  itself  has  pointed  out  to  us,  and 
which  akxie  are  adequate  to  the  purpose,  and  to 
boiyoanelves  in  maldng  vain  experiments  on  the 
itiaigth  of  others  of  our  own  invention.  In  fiict, 
Ihs  world  which,  however  it  has  dared  to  contro- 
vert the  anthenticity  of  Scripture,  has  never  been 
•bio  to  impeach  the  wisdom  of  its  precepts,  or  the 
iMsonableoesB  of  its  exhortations,  has  sagacity 
enough  to  see  through  the  fallacy  of  such  reason- 
ings, and  will  rather  laugh  at  the  sage,  who  de- 
dares  war  against  matter  of  fact,  than  become  pro- 
leijtcs  to  his  opinion." 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAB  FBIEND,  F^b.  2i,   1782. 

If  I  should  receive  a  letter  from  you  to-morrow, 
70a  mnat  still  remember  that  I  am  not  in  your 
debt,  having  paid  you  by  jmticipation — Knowing 
that  you  take  an  interest  in  my  publication,  and 
that  70Q  have  waited  for  it  with  some  impatience, 
I  write  to  inferm  yoa  that,  if  it  is  possible  for  a 


printer  to  be  punctual,  I  shall  come  forth  on  the 
first  of  March.  I  have  ordered  two  copies  to 
Stock;  one  for  Mr.  John  Unwin.  It  is  possible, 
afier  all,  that  my  book  may  come  forth  without  a 
Preface.  Mr.  Newton  has  written  (he  could  in- 
deed vnite  no  other)  a  very  sensible  as  well  as  a 
very  friendly  one;  and  it  is  printed.  But  the  book« 
seller,  who  knows  him  well,  and  esteems  him  high- 
ly,  is  anxious  to  have  it  cancelled,  and,  with  my 
consent  first  obtained,  has  offered  to  ncgociate  that 
matter  with  the  author. — He  judges,  that  though 
it  would  serve  to  recommend  the  vc^ume  to  the 
religious,  it  would  disgust  the  profane,  and  that 
there  is  in  reality  no  need  of  any  Preface  at  all.  I 
have  found  Johnson  a  very  judicious  man  on  other 
occasions,  and  am  therefore  willing  that  he  should 
determine  for  me  upon  this. 

There  are  but  few  persons  to  whom  I  present 
my  book.  The  lord  chancellor  is  one.  I  enclose 
in  a  packet  I  send  by  this  post  to  Johnson  a  letter 
to  his  lordship  which  will  accompany  the  volume; 
and  to  you  I  enclose  a  copy  of  it,  because  I  know 
you  will  have  a  friendly  curiosity  to  see  it.  An 
author  is  an  important  character.  Whatever  his 
merits  may  be,  the  mere  circumstance  of  author- 
ship warrants  his  approach  to  persons,  whom 
otherwise  perhaps  he  could  hardly  address  with- 
out being  deemed  impertinent  He  can  do  me 
no  good.  If  I  should  happen  to  do  him  a  little,  1 
shall  be  a  greater  man  than  he.  I  have  ordered  a 
copy  likewise  to  Mr.  S. 

I  hope  John  continues  to  be  pleased,  and  to  give 
pleasure.  If  he  loves  instruction,  he  has  a  tutor 
who  can  give  him  plentifully  of  what  ho  loves; 
and  witli  his  natural  abilities  his  progress  must  be 
such  as  you  would  wish.        Yours,        W.  C. 


TO  LORD  THURLOW. 

(enclosed  to  MR.  UNWIN.) 

MY  LORD,  Olney^  Bucks,  i^&.  25, 1783. 

I  MAKE  no  apology  for  what  I  occount  a  duty. 
I  should  offend  against  the  cordiality  of  our  for- 
mer friendship  should  I  send  a  volume  into  the 
world,  and  forget  how  much  I  am  bound  to  pay 
my  particular  respects  to  your  lordship  upon  that 
occasion.  When  wo  parted,  you  little  thought  of 
hearing  from  me  again;  and  I  as  little  that  I 
should  live  to  write  to  you,  still  less,  that  I  should 
wait  on  you  in  the  capacity  of  an  author. 

Among  the  pieces  I  have  the  honour  to  send, 
there  is  one  for  which  I  must  entreat  your  pardon. 
I  mean  that  of  which  your  lordship  is  the  subject. 
The  best  excuse  1  can  make  is,  that  it  flowed  al- 
most spontaneously  from  the  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  a  connexion  that  did  me  so  much  honour 

As  to  the  rest,  their  merits,  if  they  have  any, 
and  their  defects,  which  are  probably  more  this 
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I  tm  awara  of,  will  neither  of  them  ewape  your 
notice.  But  where  there  it  much  diioemment, 
there  ii  generally  much  candour;  and  I  commit 
myielf  into  jour  lordship's  handi  with  the  lev 
anxiety,  being  weU  acquainted  with  youn. 

If  my  first  Tint,  after  so  long  an  interval,  should 
prove  neither  a  troublesome,  nor  a  dull  one,  but 
especially,  if  not  altogether  an  unprofitable  one, 
omne  tuli  punetum. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  though  with  very  dif- 
ferent impressions  of  some  subjects,  yet  with  the 
same  sentiments  of  affection  and  esteem  as  ever, 
your  lordship's  fiuthftd,  and  most  obedient,  hum- 
ble servant,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  NEWTON. 

M7  DEAR  FRIEND,  /V&.  1783. 

I  ENXLOBE  Johnson's  letter  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Preface,  and  would  send  you  my  reply  to  it, 
if  I  had  keiit  a  copy.  This  however  was  the  pur- 
port of  it.  That  Mr. ,  whom  I  described  as  you 

described  him  to  me,  had  made  a  simihir  objection, 
but  that  being  willing  to  hope,  that  two  or  three 
pages  of  sensible  matter,  vrcU  expressed,  might 
possiblv  go  down,  though  of  a  religious  cast,  I 
was  lesolved  to  believe  him  mistaken,  and  to  pay 
no  regard  to  it  That  kit  judgment,  hovrever, 
who  by  his  occupation  is  bound  to  understand 
what  vdll  promote  the  sale  of  a  book,  and  what 
will  hinder  it,  seemed  to  deserve  more  attention. 
That  therefore,  according  to  his  own  offer  written 
on  a  small  slip  of  paper  now  lost,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  him  if  he  would  state  his  difficulties  to 
you;  adding,  that  I  need  not  inform  Aim,  who  is 
so  well  acquainted  with  you,  that  he  would  find 
you  easy  to  be  persuaded  to  sacrifice,  if  necessary, 
what  you  had  written,  to  the  interests  of  the  book. 
I  find  he  has  had  an  interview  vrith  you  upon  the 
occasion,  and  your  behaviour  has  verified  my  pre- 
diction. What  course  he  determines  upon  I  do 
not  know,  nor  am  I  at  all  anxious  about  it  It  is 
impossible  for  me  hovrever  to  be  so  insensible  of 
your  kindness  in  vrriting  the  preface,  as  not  to  be 
desirous  of  defying  all  contingencies  rather  than 
entertain  a  wish  to  suppress  it.  It  will  do  me 
honour  in  the  eyes  of  those  whoso  good  opinion  is 
indeed  an  honour,  and  if  it  hurts  me  in  the  esti- 
mation of  others,  I  can  not  help  it;  the  &ult  is 
neither  yours  nor  mine,  but  theirs.  If  a  minister's 
IS  a  more  splendid  character  than  a  poet's,  and  I 
think  nobody  that  understands  their  value  can 
hesitate  in  deciding  that  question,  then  undoubted- 1 
ly  the  advantage  of  having  our  names  united  in! 
the  same  volume  is  all  on  my  side^ 

We  thank  you  for  the  Fast-sermon.  I  had  wit, 
jmd  two  pages  before  I  exclaimed  the! 


man  has  read  Expostulation.    But  though  then 


is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  tvro  pieces  in 
point  of  matter,  and  sometimes  the  very  same  ex- 
pressions are  to  be  met  with,  yet  I  soon  recollected 
that,  on  such  a  theme,  a  striking  coincidence  of 
both  might  happen  without  a  wonder.  1  doubt 
not  that  it  ii  the  production  of  an  honest  man,  it 
carries  vrith  it  an  air  of  sincerity  and  zeal,  that  is 
not  easily  counterfeited.  But  though  I  can  aeo 
no  reason  why  kings  should  not  sometimes  hear 
of  their  faults,  as  well  as  other  men,  I  think  1  see 
many  good  ones  why  they  should  not  be  reproved 
so  publicly.  It  can  hardly  be  done  with  that  re- 
spect which  is  due  to  their  office,  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  or  vrithout  encouraging  a  spirit  of  un- 
mannerly censure  in  his  readers.  His  majesty 
too  perhaps  might  answer — my  ovm  personal  Mr 
ings  and  offences  I  am  ready  to  oonfan ;  but  were 
I  to  follow  your  advice,  and  cashier  the  profligate 
from  my  service,  where  must  I  seek  men  of  faith, 
and  true  christian  piety,  qualified  by  nature  and 
by  education  to  succeed  theml  Business  must  be 
done,  men  of  business  alone  can  do  it,  and  good 
men  are  rarely  found  under  that  description. 
When  Nathan  reproved  David,  he  did  not  em- 
ploy a  herald,  or  accompany  his  charge  vrith  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet;  nor  can  I  think  the  writer 
of  this  sermon  quite  justifiable  in  exposing  ths 
king's  &ults  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 

Your  answer  respecting  .£tna  is  quite  satisfiMi- 
tory,  and  gives  me  much  pleasure.  I  hate  alter- 
ing, though  I  never  refbse  the  task  when  propriety 
seems  to  enjoin  it;  and  an  alteration  in  this  in- 
stance, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  would  have  been  sin* 
gularly  difficult.  Indeed,  when  a  piece  has  been 
finished  two  or  three  years,  and  an  author  findi 
occasion  to  amend,  or  make  an  addition  to  it,  it  is 
not  easy  to  fall  upon  the  very  vein  from  which  he 
drew  his  ideas  in  the  first  instance;  but  either  a 
dififerent  turn  of  thought,  or  expression,  will  be* 
tray  the  patch,  and  convince  a  reader  of  discern- 
ment that  it  has  been  cobbled  and  varnished. 

Our  love  to  you  both,  and  to  the  young  Euphro- 
syne,  the  old  lady  of  that  name  being  long  sinoo 
dead;  if  she  pleases  she  shall  fill  her  vacant  office, 
and  be  my  muse  hereafter. 

Youre,  my  dear  sir,    W.  C 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Afarch  6,  1783. 
Is  peace  the  nearer  because  our  patriots  have 
resolved  that  it  is  drsirable?  Will  the  victory  they 
have  gained  in  the  House  of  Commons  be  attendci^ 
with  any  other  1  Do  they  expect  the  same  success 
on  other  occasions,  and  having  once  gained  a  ma- 
jority are  they  to  be  the  majority  for  ever  7— — 
These  are  the  questions  we  agitate  by  the  fireside 
In  an  evening,  without  Mng  able  to  oome  to  anv 
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ccrtun  eondnnon,  partly  I  foppose  became  the 
•object  k  in  itself  uncertain,  and  partly  became  we 
are  not  fumiahed  with  the  means  of  nndeistand- 
ing  it.  I  find  the  politica  of  times  past  far  more 
intelligible  than  those  of  the  present.  Time  has 
thrown  light  upon  what  was  obscure,  and  decided 
what  was  ambiguous.  The  characters  of  great 
men,  which  are  always  mysterious  while  they 
Hve,  are  ascertained  by  the  faithful  historian,  and 
MMner  or  later  receive  their  wages  of  fame  or  in- 
Amy,  according  to  their  true  deserts.  How  have  I 
seen  sensible  and  learned  men  burn  incense  to  the 
memory  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  ascribing  to  him,  as 
the  greatest  hero  in  the  world,  the  dignity  of  the 
British  em{nrc  during  the  interregnum.  A  cen- 
tury passed  before  that  idol,  whicli  Bocmed  to  be 
of  gold,  was  proved  to  bc^  a  wooden  one.  The 
frilacy  however  was  at  len<;th  detected,  and  the 
honour  of  that  detection  has  fallen  to  the  share 
of  a  wcHnan.  I  do  not  know  wbdhcr  you  have 
read  Mrs.  Macaulay 's  history  of  that  period.  She 
has  handled  him  more  roughly  than  the  Scots  did 
at  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  He  would  have  thought 
it  little  worth  his  while  to  have  broken  through  all 
obligations  divine  and  human,  to  have  wept  croco- 
dile tears,  and  wrapped  himself  up  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  speeches  that  nobody  could  understand, 
coold  he  have  fcneseen  that  in  the  ensuing  centu- 
toiy  a  lady's  sdssars  would  clip  his  laurels  close, 
and  expose  his  naked  villany  to  the  scorn  of  all 
posterity.  This  however  has  been  acxMmplished, 
and  BO  efiectoally,  that  I  suppose  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  most  artificial  management  to  make 
them  grow  again.  Even  the  sagacious  of  man- 
kind are  Uind  when  Providence  loaves  them  to  bo 
deluded;  so  blind,  that  a  tyrant  shall  be  mistaken 
iir  a  true  patriot,  true  patriots  (such  were  the 
Long  Pariiament)  shall  be  abhorred  as  tyrants, 
and  almost  a  whole  nation  shidl  dream,  that  they 
have  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty,  for  years  after 
such  a  oomploto  knave  as  Oliver  shall  liave  stolen 
it  oomidetely  from  them.  I  am  indebted  for  all 
dns  show  of  historical  knowledge  to  Mr.  Bull, 
who  has  lent  me  five  volumes  of  the  work  I  men- 
tion. I  was  willing  to  display  it  while  I  have  it; 
in  a  twelve-month's  time  I  shall  remember  almost 
nothing  of  tho  matter.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Afarch  7,  1783. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
jrour  Northern  journey,  as  it  promises  us  a  sight 
of  you  and  yours  by  the  way,  and  are  only  sorry 
Mils  Shuttlcworth  can  not  be  of  the  party.  A  line 
to  ascertain  tho  hour  when  we  may  expect  you, 
aj  theneit  preceding  post,  will  be  welcome. 

It  is  not  much  Sot  my  advantage  that  the  prin- 
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ter  delays  so  long  to  gratify  your  expectation.  It 
\m  a  state  of  nund  that  is  apt  to  tire  and  disconcert 
us;  and  there  are  but  few  pleasures  that  make 
m  amends  for  the  pain  of  repeated  dis^pointment. 
I  take  it  for  granted  you  have  not  received 
the  volume,  not  having  received  it  myself,  nor 
indeed  heard  from  Johnson,  since  he  fixed  the 
first  of  tlio  month  for  its  publication. 

What  a  medley  arc  our  public  prints,  half  the 
page  filled  with  the  ruin  of  the  country,  and  the 
other  half  filled  with  the  vices  and  pleasures  of 
it — ^here  an  island  token,  and  there  a  new  comedy 
— here  an  empire  lost,  and  there  an  Italian  opera, 
or  a  Lord's  rout  on  a  Sunday  ! 

"  May  it  please  your  lordship !  I  am  an  English- 
man, and  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  nation.  Re- 
ligion, its  true  palladium,  has  been  stolen  away; 
and  it  is  crumbling  into  dust.  Sin  ruins  us,  the 
sins  of  the  great  especially,  and  of  their  sins  espe- 
cially the  viuUtion  of  the  Sabbath,  because  it  is 
naturally  productive  of  all  the  rest.  If  you  wish 
well  to  our  anus,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
kingdom  emerging  again  from  her  ruins,  pay  more 
respect  to  an  ordinance  that  deserves  the  deepest  I 
I  do  not  say  pardon  this  short  remonstrance !— - 
The  concern  I  feel  for  my  comitry,  and  the  in- 
terest I  have  in  its  prosperity,  give  me  a  right  to 
make  it.     I  am,  &c." 

Thus  one  might  write  to  his  lordship,  and  (I 
8upi>ose)  might  be  as  profitably  employed  in  whist- 
ling the  tune  of  an  old  ballad. 

I  have  no  copy  of  the  preface,  nor  do  I  know 

at  present  how  Johnson  and  Mr.  Newton  have 

settlcnl  it.     In  the  matter  of  it  there  was  nothing 

olTcusivoly  peculiar ;  but  it  was  thought  too  pious. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C* 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  14, 1783. 

I  CAN  only  repeat  what  I  said  sometime  since^ 
that  the  world  is  grown  more  foolish  and  careless 
than  it  wns  when  I  had  the  honour  of  knovring  it 
Though  your  preface  was  of  a  serious  cast,  it  was 
yet  firce  from  every  thing  that  might,  with  pro- 
priety, exi)osc  it  to  tho  charge  of  Mctho<1ism,  be- 
ing guilty  of  no  offensive  peculiarities,  nor  contain- 
ing any  of  those  obnoxious  doctrines  at  which  the 
world  is  so  apt  to  be  angry,  and  which  we  must 
give  her  leave  to  be  angry  at,  because  we  know  she 
can  not  help  it.  It  asHcrted  nothing  more  than 
every  rational  creature  must  admit  to  be  true— 
"that  divine  and  earthly  things  can  no  longer 
stand  in  competition  with  each  other,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  any  man,  than  while  he  continues  igno- 

'    '  At  this  perkxl,  tlw  llm  volume  of  tha  wrher*s  pMiBS 
fasued  (rum  the  praai 
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nnt  of  their  Teapective  value;  and  that  the  mo- 
ment the  eyes  are  opened,  the  latter  are  always 
cheerfully  relinquished  for  the  sake  of  the  former." 
Now  I  do  most  certainly  remember  the  time  when 
fluch  a  proposition  as  tMs  would  have  been  at  least 
supportable,  and  when  it  would  not  have  spoiled 
tbe  market  of  any  volume,  to  which  it  had  been 
prefixed,  ergo  the  times  are  altered  for  the 
worse. 

I  have  reason  to  be  very  much  satisfied  whh  my 
publisher — ^he  marked  such  lines  as  did  not  please 
him,  and  as  oflen  as  I  could,  I  paid  all  possible 
respect  to  his  animadversions.  You  will  accord- 
uij^ly  find,  at  least  if  you  recollect  how  they  stood 
in  the  MS.,  that  several  passages  are  better  for 
having  undergone  his  critical  notice.  Indeed  I  do 
not  know  where  I  could  have  found  a  bookseller 
who  couki  have  pointed  out  to  me  my  defects  with 
more  discernment ;  and  as  I  find  it  is  a  fashion  for 
modem  bards  to  publish  the  names  of  the  literati, 
who  have  favoured  their  works  with  a  revisal, 
would  myself  most  willingly  have  acknowledged 
my  obligations  to  Johnson,  and  so  I  tokl  him.  I 
am  to  thank  you  likewise,  and  ought  to  have  done 
It  in  the  first  place,  for  ha%ing  recommended  to 
me  the  suppression  of  some  lines,  which  I  am  now 
more  than  ever  convinced  would  at  least  have  done 
me  no  honour.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM, 

The  modest  terms  in  which  you  express  your- 


to  London.  No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  the 
ChattiaUf  being  left  without  a  garrison,  was  be- 
sieged as  regularly  as  the  night  came  on.  Vil- 
lains vrere  both  heard  and  seen  in  the  garden,  and 
at  th«i  doors  and  windows.  The  kitchen  window 
in  particular  was  attempted,  from  which  they  took 
a  complete  pane  of  glass,  exactly  opposite  to  the 
iron  by  which  it  was  fitstcned ;  but  providentially 
the  window  had  been  nailed  to  the  woodwork,  in 
order  to  keep  it  close,  and  that  the  air  might  be 
excluded ;  thus  they  were  disappointed,  and  being 
discovered  by  the  maid,  withdrew.  The  ladies 
being  worn  out  with  continual  watching,  and 
repeated  alarms,  were  at  last  prevailed  upon  to 
take  refuge  with  us.  Men  furnished  with  fire- 
arms were  put  into  the  house,  and  the  rascals, 
having  intelligence  of  this  circumstance,  beat  a 
retreat.  Mr.  Jones  returned;  Mrs.  Jones  ana 
Miss  Green,  her  daughter,  left  us,  but  Lady  Aus- 
ten's spirits  having  been  too  much  di:}turbed,  to  be 
able  to  repose  in  a  place  where  she  had  been  so 
much  terrified,  she  was  left  behind.  She  remains 
with  us  till  her  lodgings  at  the  vicarage  can  be 
made  ready  for  her  reception.  I  have  now  sent 
you  what  has  occurred  of  moment  in  our  history 
since  my  last. 

I  say  amen,  with  all  my  heart,  to  your  obser- 
vation on  religious  characters.  Men  who  profess 
themselves  adepts  in  mathematical  knowledge,  in 
astronomy,  or  jurisprudence,  are  generally  as  weD 
qualified  as  they  would  appear.  The  reason  may 
be,  that  they  are  always  liable  to  detection,  should 
they  atti*mpt  to  impose  upon  mankind,  and  there- 
fore take  care  to  be  what  they  pretend.  In  reli- 
self  on  the  subject  of  lady  Au«ten*s  commi'ndation  ■  gion  alone,  a  profession  is  oflen  sliglitly  taken  up. 


embolden  me  to  add  my  sufirage  to  hers,  and  to 
confirm  it  by  assuring  you  I  think  her  just  and 
well  founded  in  her  opinion  of  you.  The  compli- 
ment indeed  glances  at  myself;  for  were  you  less 
than  she  accounts  you,  I  ought  not  to  afford  you 
that  place  in  my  esteem  which  you  have  held  so 
long.  My  own  sagacity  therefore  and  diincem- 
ment  are  not  a  little  concerned  upon  the  occasion, 
for  either  you  resemble  the  picture,  or  I  have 
strangely  mistaken  my  man,  and  formed  an  erro- 
neous judgment  of  his  character.  With  respect  to 
your  face  and  figure  indeed,  there  I  leave  the  ladies 
to  determine,  as  being  naturally  best  qualified  to 
decide  the  point ;  but  whether  you  are  pcrftHstly  the 
man  of  sense,  and  the  gentleman,  is  a  question  in 
which  I  am  as  nmch  iiitercf«tcd  as  they,  and  which, 
you  being  my  friend,  1  am  of  course  prc|>an\l  to 
settle  in  your  favour.     The  lady  (whom,  when 


and  slovenly  carried  on,  because  forsooth  candor 
and  charity  require  us  to  ho{ic  the  best,  and  to 
judge  favourably  of  our  neighbour,  and  because 
it  is  easy  to  deceive  the  ignorant,  who  are  a  great 
majority,  upon  this  subject.  Let  a  man  attach 
himself  to  a  particular  party,  contend  furiously 
for  what  are  properiy  called  evangelical  doctrines, 
and  enlist  himself  under  the  banner  of  some  po- 
pular |>reacher,  and  the  business  is  done.  Behold 
a  Christian!  a  Saint!  a  Phcenix! — In  the  mean 
time  perliafM  his  heart,  and  his  temper,  and  even 
his  conduct,  are  unsanctificd ;  possibly  less  exem- 
plary than  those  of  some  avowed  infidels.  No 
matter — he  can  talk — he  has  the  Shibboleth  of  the 
true  church — tlie  Bible  in  liis  pocket,  and  a 
head  well  stonnl  with  notions.  But  the  quiet, 
huinble^  modest,  and  ])oaceable  person,  who  is  in 
his  practice  what  the  other  is  only  in  his  profcs- 


you  know  her  as  well,  you  will  love  as  much  as  sion,  who  hales  a  noise,  and  therefore  makes 
we  do)  is,  and  has  been  during  the  last  fortnight, ;  none,  who  knowing  the  snares  that  are  in  the 
a  part  of  our  family.  Before  she  was  perfectly  world,  keeps  himfH>If  as  much  out  of  it  as  he  can, 
restored  to  health,  she  returned  to  Clifton.  Soon  and  never  enters  it,  but  when  duty  calls,  and  e\en 
after  she  came  back,  Mr.  Jones  had  oocasbn  to  go  'then  with  fear  and  trembling — is  the  Christian 
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that  will  always  stand  highest  in  the  estimation 
of  those,  who  bring  all  charactere  to  the  test  of 
true  wisdom,  and  judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruit 

You  are  desirous  of  visiting  the  prisoners;  you 
wish  to  administer  to  their  necessities,  and  to  give 
them  instruction.  This  task  you  will  undertake, 
though  you  expect  to  encounter  many  things  in 
the  performance  of  it,  that  will  give  you  pain. 
Now  ihis  I  can  understand — you  will  not  listen 
to  tho  tenubilities  that  distress  yourself,  but  to 
the  distresses  of  others.  Therefore,  when  I  meet 
with  one  of  the  specious  praters  above-uientioncd, 
I  wiU  send  him  to  Stock,  tliat  by  your  diffidence 
he  may  be  taught  a  lesson  of  modeisly;  by  your 
feoerosity,  a  little  feeling  for  others;  and  by  your 
general  conduct,  in  short,  to  chatter  less,  and  to 
do  more. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEARFBiENO,  March  18,  1782. 

Nothing  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure,  since 
the  publication  of  my  volume,  as  your  favourable 
O|»nion  of  it.  It  may  possibly  meet  with  accept- 
ance from  hundreds,  whose  commendation  would 
afiurd  me  no  other  satisfaction  than  what  I  should 
find  in  the  hope  that  it  might  do  them  good.  1 
have  aome  neighbours  in  this  place,  who  say  they 
like  it— doubtless  I  had  rather  they  should  than 
that  they  should  not — but  I  know  them  to  be  per- 
■ons  of  no  more  taste  in  poetry,  tlian  skill  in  the 
mathematics;  their  applause  therefore  is  a  sound 
that  has  no  music  in  it  for  me.  But  my  vanity 
was  not  so  entirely  quiescent  when  I  read  your 
friendly  account  of  the  manner  it  had  affected 
yon.  It  was  tickled,  and  pleascil,  and  told  me  in 
a  pretty  kmd  whisper,  that  others  perhaps  of 
whose  taste  and  judgment  1  had  a  Iiigh  opinion, 
would  approve  it  too.  As  a  giver  of  good  coun- 
Kb,  I  wish  to  please  all — as  an  author,  I  am  per- 
iectly  indifferent  to  the  judgment  of  all,  except 
the  few  who  are  indeed  judicious.  The  circum- 
stance however  in  your  letter  which  pleased  me 
most  was,  that  you  wrote  in  high  spirits,  and 
though  you  said  much,  suppressnl  more,  lest  you 
should  hurt  my  delicacy — my  delicacy  is  obliged 
to  3rou — but  you  observe  it  is  not  so  wjueanush, 
but  that  after  it  has  feasted  upon  praise  expressed, 
it  can  find  a  comfortable  dessert  in  the  contem- 
plation of  praise  implied.  I  now  feel  as  if  I  should 
be  glad  to  begin  another  volume,  but  from  the  will 
to  the  power  is  a  step  too  wide  for  me  to  take  at 
■t  present,  and  the  season  of  the  year  brings  with 
it  so  many  avocatbns  into  the  garden,  where 
I  am  my  ownjae  totunif  that  I  have  little  or  no 
for  tlio  quill.    I  should  do  myself  much 


wrong,  were  I  to  omit  mentioning  the  great  com- 
placency with  which  1  read  your  narrative  of  Mrs. 
Unwin's  smiles  and  tears;  persons  of  much  sen- 
sibility are  always  persons  of  taste,  and  a  taste  far 
poetry  depends  indeed  upon  that  very  article  more 
tlian  uiwn  any  other.  If  she  had  Aristotle  by 
heart,  i  should  not  esteem  her  judgment  so  highly, 
were  she  defective  in  point  ol  feeling,  as  I  do,  and 
must  esteem  it,  knowing  her  to  have  such  feelings 
as  Aristotle  could  not  communicate,  and  as  half 
the  readers  in  the  world  are  destitute  of.  This  it 
is  that  makes  me  set  so  high  a  price  upon  your 
mother's  opinion.  iShe  is  a  critic  by  nature,  and 
not  by  rule,  and  has  a  {>erception  of  what  is  good 
or  bad  in  com|X)Hiiion,  that  I  never  knew  deceive 
her;  insomuch,  thut  when  two  sorts  of  expression 
have  pleaiied  equally  for  the  pn*cedencc,  in  my 
own  esteem,  und  1  have  R'terred,  as  in  such  cases 
I  always  did,  the  division  of  the  point  to  her,  I 
never  knew  her  at  a  loss  for  a  just  one. 

Whether  1  shall  receive  any  answer  from  his 
Chancellorship  or  not,  is  at  present  in  ambiguOf 
and  will  probably  continue  in  the  same  state  of 
ambiguity  much  longer.  He  is  so  busy  a  man, 
and  at  tliis  time,  if  the  papers  may  be  credited,  so 
{Nirticularly  busy,  that  1  am  forced  to  mortify  my- 
self with  the  thought,  that  both  my  book  and  my 
hotter  may  be  thrown  into  a  comer  as  too  insignifi- 
cant for  a  statesman's  notice,  and  never  found  till 
his  executor  finds  them.  This  affair  however 
is  neither  at  my  lib  Hum  nor  liis.  I  have  sent  him 
the  truth.  He  that  put  it  into  the  heart  of  a  cer- 
tain eastern  monarch,  to  amuse  himself  one  sleep- 
less night  with  listening  to  the  records  of  his  king- 
dom, is  able  to  give  birth  to  such  another  occasion, 
and  inspire  his  lordship  with  a  curiosity  to  know 
wliat  he  has  received  from  a  friend  ho  once  loved 
and  valued.  If  an  answer  comes,  however,  you 
shall  not  long  be  a  stranger  to  the  contents  of  it. 

I  have  read  your  letter  to  their  worships,  and 
much  approve  of  it.  May  it  have  the  effect  it 
ought!  If  not,  still  you  have  acted  a  humane  and 
becoming  part,  and  the  poor  aching  toes  and  fin- 
gers of  the  prisoners  will  not  appear  in  judgment 
against  you.  I  have  made  a  slight  aheration  in 
the  last  sentence,  which  perhaps  you  will  not  dis- 
approve. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BULL. 

March  SM,  178\J. 
Your  letter  gave  me  great  pleasure,  both  as  n 
testimony  of  your  approbation,  and  of  your  rb- 
gard.  I  wrote  in  hopes  of  pleasing  you,  and  such 
as  you;  and  though  I  must  confess  that,  at  the 
same  time,  I  cast  a  side-long  glance  at  the  gocid 
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lilung  of  the  world  at  luge,  I  baliera  1  cui  Biy 
it  WM  more  fiji  the  uko  of  theii  advuiUge  anJ 
Untruftioii  ttuD  tbeir  pniae.  Tbef  ue  chiklren; 
if  m  give  them  physic,  we  miut  (weden  tbe  rim 
of  tlu  cup  with  honey — if  mj  book  ii  n  tar  bo- 
Doofed  u  to  b«  made  the  Tchiele  of  true  kaov- 
ledgo  lo  uiythat  ueigmmit,  I  riudl  rejnce;  nnd 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 


TO  THE  RET.  WILLIAM  UNWIW 

MY  DEAR  WILLIIM,  Apnl  87,  IISS. 

A  PART  of  Lord  Httrrington's  new-raiaed  corpi 
hive  taken  up  their  qiurlcn  at  Olney,  since  yon 
tell  OS,  They  hmc  the  legimental  music  with 
them.  The  men  have  been  dnwn  up  tbii  dKUII- 
ing  upon  the  Market-hill,  and  a  conceit  such  ■■ 
\te  have  not  beard  these  many  yean,  has  been 
performed  al  no  great  distance  from  our  window. 
Your  mother  and  1  both  [hnut  our  heada  into  tha 
colder  eoit-wind  that  ecer  blew  in  April,  that  ym 
might  hear  tbem  lo  greater  adrantago.  The  band 
acquitted  themselves  with  taste  and  propriety,  not 
blaMng,  liko  trumpeters  at  a  fair,  but,  produdnf 
gentle  and  elegant  symphony,  such  as  charmed 
our  ean,  and  convinced  us  that  no  length  of  time 
can  wear  out  a  taste  for  harmony;  and  that  Ihoogb 
plays,  balls,  and  masquerades  have  lost  all  Iheil 
power  to  please  us,  and  we  should  find  them  u 
only  iiuipid  but  insupportable,  yet  sweet  muse  ir 
faculty  in  the  soul,  a 


April  1,  iTOa 

L  better  tmmpcler. 
Your  leal  to  serve  the  interest  of  my  volunH',  to- 
gether with  your  extensive  acquaintance,  qualify 
you  perfectly  Ibr  that  most  useful  oMce.  Mf- 
thinkslsee  you  with  the  long  tube  at  jourmoulh, 
proclaiming  to  your  numerous  conneiions  my 
poetical  merila,  and  at  proper  intervals  lereliing  it 

at  Olney,  and  pouring  into  my  ear  the  wekomc  sensibility  that  lives  to  the  last,  which  even  reli- 
sound  of  their  apprabslion.  I  need  not  eococrsgo  gion  itself  does  not  extinguish. 
you  to  proceed,  yourbrealh  will  never  tail  in  such  i  When  we  objected  to  your  coming  for  a  singi* 
a  cause;  and  thus  encouraged,  I  myself  perhaps  night,  it  was  only  in  the  way  ofaijument,  and  in 
may  proceed  also,  and  when  the  vern^ring  fit  re-  hopes  to  prevail  on  you  (o  contrive  a  longer  abode 
turns,  produce  another  volume.  Ataa!  we  shall  with  us.  But  rather  than  not  see  yon  at  lU,  we 
never  receive  such  eommendations  Irom  tliin  on  I  ahonld  be  gisd  of  you  though  but  for  an  hJsnr. 
the  wocJsack,  as  your  good  friend  has  lathed  If  the  paths  should  be  clean  enough,  and  we  an 
upon  us.  Whence  I  leam,  that  however  impor- 1  able  lo  walk  (for  you  know  we  can  not  ride),  we 
tant  I  may  be  in  my  own  eyea,  I  am  very  insig- '  will  endeavour  to  meet  you  in  Weston-paik.  But 
nificant  in  his.  To  make  me  amends  however  I  menUon  no  particular  hour,  that  I  may  not  Iij 
for  (his  mortification,  Mr.  Newton  leHs  nte,  Ihal  you  utider  a  supposed  obUgation  to  be  pnncttud, 


my  book  isLikelytonm,  spread,  and  prosper;  thi 
the  grave  can  not  help  smiling,  and  the  gay  ore 
struck  with  the  truth  of  it;  and  that  it  is  likely 
to  find  its  wsy  into  his  Majesty's  hands,  bein^  pul 
into  a  proper  coune  for  that  purpose.  Now  if  Ihi' 
King  should  fall  in  love  with  my  Muse,  and  nilb 
you  for  her  sake,  such  an  event  would  make  us 
ungle  amends  Ebr  the  Chancdlor'a  indiOeri'nce, 
and  you  might  be  the  fint  divine  that  everreai'hpd 
a  mitn  from  Ihe  ahoulden  of  a  poet.  But  ( [  lie- 
Ueve)  we  must  be  content,  I  wilh  my  gains,  if  I 
gain  any  thing,  and  yon  with  the  pleaMTc  of 
knowing  that  1  am  a  gainer. 

We  laughed  heartily  at  your  answer  to  Uttle 
John's  question;  and  yet  I  think  you  nuyht  have 
(pven  him  a  direct  answer—"  There  are  varioiia 
sorts  of  elevemeas.  my  dear — 1  do  not  know  thai 
mini  Ues  in  the  poetical  way,  but  I  can  do  ten 
lime*  more  towards  the  enlertainment  of  company 
In  the  way  of  conversation  than  onr  fiienil  oi 
OIney.  He  can  rhyme,  and  I  ean  rattle.  If  he 
had  my  talent,  or  I  had  his,  we  should  be  too 
charming,  and  the  world  would  almost  sdme 


which  might  bo  difficult  at  the  end  of  so  kmg  a 
journey.  Only  if  the  weather  be  &vourable,  yea 
■hall  find  ns  there  in  the  evening.  It  is  winter  in 
the  south,  perhaps  therefore  it  may  be  spring  at 
tesst,  if  not  summer,  in  the  nottL  For  I  have 
read  thai  it  is  warmest  in  Greenland  when  it  is 
coldest  here.  Be  that  as  il  may,  we  may  hope  at 
the  latterendof  such  an  April  that  the  finlchanga 
of  wind  will  improve  the  season. 

The  curate's  simile  I^Blinized > 

Son  idicTH  feiil  lUniijluin,  ltd  Utndil  M  slss ; 
Punfli,  aplilnillliiiiBd,  nliiitHi,  fuflL 
What  a  dignity  there  is  in  the  Roman  language! 
and  what  an  idea  it  gives  us  of  the  good  sense  and 
masculine  mind  of  the  people  that  spake  iti  The 
same  thought  which  clothed  in  English  seems 
childish,  and  even  foolish,  assomes  a  diSerenl  air 
in  Latin,  and  makes  at  least  as  good  an  eingram 
assomeofMartUI's. 

I  remember  your  making  sn  olAServation,  when 
here,  on  the  subject  of  parenthesis,  lo  which  I  ac- 
u-iled  without  limitation;  but  a  little  attention  will 
us  both,  that  they  are  not  to  be  tiniver- 


Yoiin,  W.  C.     Inlly  eimdemned.    When  Ihi^abonrd,  and  whan 
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dwy  are  lon^,  they  both  embarraM  the  tenae,  and  nish  younclf  with  a  better  taatc,  if  you  know 
UB  a  proof  that  the  writer  i  head  is  cloudy,  that  he  where  to  find  it.' 

hH  not  properly  arranged  hia  matter,  or  is  not      We  arc  glad  that  you  are  safe  at  home  again. 

wdl  ekiUed  in  the  graces  of  expression.    But  as  Could  we  see  at  one  glance  of  the  eye  what  is  pass- 

pucnthesii  is  ranked  by  grammarians  among  the  ing  every  day  upon  all  the  roads  in  the  kingdom, 

^gorrs  of  liictoTic,  wo  may  sup^wsc  tlicy  hul  a  how  many  are  terrified  and  hurt,  how  many  plun- 

mson  for  conferring  that  honour  uixm  it.    Ac-  dered  and  abused,  wc  should  indeed  find  reason 

eonlingly  wc  shall  find  that  in  the  use  of  some  enough  to  be  thankful  for  journeys  {lerformcd  in 

of  our  finest  writers,  as  well  as  in  the  hands  of  the  safety,  and  for  deliverance  from  dangers  we  are 

mdnit  poets  and  orators,  it  has  a  jioculiar  ele-  not  perhaps  even  permitted  to  see.   When  in  some 

guoe,  and  imparts  a  beauty  which  the  period  of  the  liigh  southern  latitudes  and  in  a  dark  tem- 

nouki  want  without  it.  :  pestuous  night,  a  flash  of  lightning  discovered  to 

.„  I.      ..      -    <i-     J         -        n  j  Captain  Cook  a  vessel,  which  irlanced  aloncr  close 

(Quia  deuB  Inccrtuin  ea)  habitat  dcus.'     Kir.  a:h.  a     :  ">'  ""»  ^^^*  *""  Vfhich,  but  for  tlic  lightning  he 

_      ,.    .  ,      _        ,  ,    .    .    "*"**  ^^'®  nmfoul  of,  both  the  danger,  and  the 

In  this  mstance,  the  first  that  occurred,  it  is  transient  light  that  showed  it,  were  undoubtedly 

gruxful.     I  have  not  tune  to  ^^k  fur  more,  nor  ai^i^,„„,  to  convey  to  liim  this  wliolosome  instruc- 

nnn  to  insert  tliem.     But  your  own  ob^-rvation  I  iio„,  that  a  particular  Providence  attendetl  liim, 

Wieve  will  confirm  my  opinion.  janj  ti.^t  he  was  not  only  pn-ser^ed  from  evils, 

'kours  ever,  W.  C.     j  of  which  he  had  notice,  but  from  many  more  of 
^  '  which  he  had  no  infurination,  or  even  the  Icjist  sus- 

j  picion.     What  unlikely  contingencies  may  never- 
TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UN  WIN.      :  tholcss  take  place !  How  unprobable  that  two  nhipe 

.  r     rt-»  i.^.-*      i  »^»ould  dash  against  each  other,  in  the  midst  of  the 

IIT  DEiB  FR.KMD,  Afay27,  llf^2.     j,^t  Pacific  Ocean,  and  tliat  stc.«ring  contrary 


Rather  ashamed  of  having  bcc^nat  all  dejected  courees,  from  parts  of  the  world  so  inimenst>ly  di»- 
fcf  the  ccnwirc  of  the  Critical  Reviewers,  who  cer- 1  unt  from  each  other,  they  should  yet  mo'vc  so 
tuniy  could  not  read  without  prrjudia*  a  book  re- 1  exactly  in  a  line  as  to  clash,  fdl,  and  go  to  the  bot- 
pkCe  with  opinions  and  doctrines  to  which  they  torn,  in  a  sea  where  all  the  sliii*  m  the  world  might 

^  ^  disjxjraed  as  that  none  should  see  anotlier! 
Yet  this  must  have  happened  but  for  tlie  remarka- 
ble interference,  wliich  lie  has  recorded.  The  same 
Providence  indeed  might  as  easily  have  oinducted 
tliem  so  wide  of  each  other,  that  they  should  never 
have  met  at  all,  but  then  this  lesson  would  have 
been  lost ;  at  least,  tlio  heroic  voyager  would  have 
encompassed  the  globe  without  having  had  occa- 
sion to  relate  an  incident  that  so  naturally  sug- 
gests it. 
I  am  no  more  deliirhtcd  with  the  seaiK>n  tlian 


not  eubacrihe,  I  have  at  present  no  little  occa- 
to  keep  a  strict  guard  upon  my  vanity,  lest  it 
diDuki  be  too  much  flattered  by  the  following 
Mdogium.  I  send  it  you  for  the  reasons  I  gave 
when  I  imparted  to  you  some  other  anecdotes  of  a 
kind,  while  we  were  together.  Our  inter- 
in  the  success  of  this  same  volume  are  so 
tly  united,  that  you  miut  share  with  me  in  the 
iniseor  blame  that  attends  it;  and  sympathizing 
with  me  under  the  burthen  of  injurious  treatment, 
hawe  a  right  to  enjoy  with  me  the  conliuls  I  now 


and  then  receive,  as  I  happen  to  meet  with  more  i  you  are.     The  absence  of  the  sun,  which  liae 
fcfouraUe  and  candid  judges.  graced  the  si)ring  with  much  less  of  his  presence 


A  merchant,  a  friend  of  ours,  (you  will  soon 
him)  sent  my  Poems  to  one  of  llie  first  plu- 


than  he  \oucliKafed  to  the  winter,  has  a  very  un- 
comfortable eiTect  upon  my  frame.  I  feel  an  in- 
loBopherB,one  of  the  most  eminent  Hterary  charac- j  vincible  aversion  to  employment,  which  I  am  yet 
ten,  as  well  as  one  of  tlio  most  important  in  the  i  constrained  to  fly  to  as  my  only  remedy  against 
political  worid,  that  the  present  age  can  boast  of.  j  aomfthing  worse.  If  I  do  nothing,  I  am  dijocted; 
Now  perhapa  your  conjuring  faculties  are  puzzU'<l,  if  I  do  any  tiling,  I  am  wear>';  and  that  weariness 
•ad  you  begin  to  ask  '  who,  when*,  and  what  is  u  liest  dc-scriU'd  by  tlie  word  lassitude,  which  of 
hel  speak  out,  for  I  am  all  impatii;ncc.'  1  will  not  uU  weariness  in  the  world  is  the  nifwt  o])presrfive 
my  a  word  more,  the  letter  in  whioli  he  returninl :  But  enough  of  myself  and  the  weather. 
kia  thanks  for  the  present  shall  speak  ior  him.*  j  The  bluw  wc  have  Htruck  in  the  West  Indies 
Wc  may  now  treat  the  critics  as  tlu;  arrlibidhop  |  will,  I  supiKise,  be  decisive,  at  least  for  the  present 
of  Toledo  treated  Gil  Bias,  when  he  found  fault  your,  and  so  far  as  that  part  of  our  ]X)i»%'S2iions  is 
with  one  of  his  sermons. — Uis  grac^:  gave  him  a  concerned  in  the  present  conflict.  Hut  the  news- 
kick,  and  said,  '  Bcgnnefbra  jackanuiH.>s,  and  fur-  writers,  and  their  correri[)ondents,  dLs;rut>t  me  and 

._  .make  me  hick.     One  victory,  after  such  a  long  sc- 

'HBnOuwper  lniiMKrlI>«l  ilie  L>uer  wriiujii  from  P.wy,  ries  o(  adverse  ocA-urreiices,  has  filled  ihoiu  with 
ly  ite  Amwkan  anibawwtar  Tr  \ak\ii\  m  pr.u»ie  of  hia  txwic.  self-conceit,  and  iu)[K'rtinent  boustiiig;  andwhds 
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Rodney  b  almost  accounted  a  Methodist  for  as- 
cribing Ills  success  to  Providence,  men  who  have 
renounced  all  dependence  upon  such  a  friend, 
without  whose  assistance  nothing  can  he  done, 
threaten  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  sea,  laugh 
at  the  Spaniards,  sneer  at  the  Dutch,  and  are  to 
carry  the  world  before  them.  Our  enemies  are 
apt  to  brag,  and  we  deride  them  for  it;  but  we  can 
sing  as  loud  as  they  can,  in  the  same  key,  and  no 
doubt  wherever  our  papers  go,  shall  be  derided  in 
our  turn.  An  Englishman's  true  glory  should  be, 
to  do  his  business  well,  and  say  little  about  it ; 
but  he  disgraces  himself  when  he  puffs  his  prow- 
ess, as  if  he  had  finished  his  task,  when  he  has 
but  just  begun  it.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

M7  DKAR  FRIEND,  Jufie  12,  1783. 

Every  extraordinary  occurrence  in  our  lives 
affords  us  an  opportunity  to  leam,  if  we  will,  some- 
thing more  of  our  own  hearts  and  tempers,  than 
we  were  before  aware  of  It  is  easy  to  promise 
ourselves  beforehand,  that  our  conduct  shall  be 
wise,  or  moderate,  or  resolute,  on  any  given  occa- 
sion. But  when  that  occasion  occurs,  we  do  not 
always  find  it  easy  to  make  good  the  promise : 
such  a  difference  there  is  betw^n  theory  and  prac- 
tice. Perhaiis  this  is  no  new  remark ;  but  it  is  not 
a  whit  the  worse  for  being  old,  if  it  be  true. 

Before  I  had  published,  I  said  to  myself— you 
and  I,  Mr.  Cowper,  will  not  concern  ourselves 
much  about  what  the  critics  may  say  of  our  book. 
But  having  once  sent  my  wits  for  a  venture,  I 
soon  became  anxious  about  the  issue,  and  found 
that  I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  warm  place 
in  my  own  good  graces,  unless  my  friends  were 
plcaMHl  with  me  as  much  as  I  pleased  myself 
Meeting  with  their  approbation,  I  began  to  feel 
the  workings  of  ambition.  It  is  well,  said  I,  that 
my  friends  are  pleased,  but  friends  are  sometimes 
partial,  and  mine,  I  have  reason  to  think,  are  not 
altogether  free  from  bias.  Mcthinks  I  should  like 
to  hear  a  stranger  or  two  speak  well  of  me.  I  was 
presently  gratified  by  the  approbation  of  the  Lon- 
don Magazine,  and  the  Gentleman's,  particularly 
by  that  of  the  former,  and  by  the  plaudit  of  Dr. 
Franklin.  By  the  way,  magazines  arc  publica- 
tions we  have  but  little  respect  for,  till  we  ourselves 
arc  chronicled  in  them,  and  then  they  assume  an 
imiK)rtance  in  our  esteem  which  before  we  could 
not  allow  them.  But  the  Monthly  Review,  tlie 
most  tonnidabic  of  oil  my  judges,  is  still  behind. 
Wliat  will  that  critical  Rhadamanthus  say,  when 
my  sljivoring  genius  shall  appear  before  himl 
Still  he  k(  e{)S  ine  in  hot  water,  and  I  must  wait 
another  n:onth  for  Ids  award.  Alas!  when  I  wish 
for  a  favourable  sentence  from  that  quarter  (to 


confess  a  weakness  that  I  should  not  confess  tnall)^ 
I  feel  myself  not  a  little  influenced  by  a  tender  re- 
gard to  my  reputation  here,  even  amon^  my  neigli- 
bours  at  Olney.  Here  are  watch-makers,  wlio 
themselves  are  wits,  and  who  at  present  perhaps 
think  me  one.  Here  is  a  carpenter  and  a  baker, 
and  not  to  mention  others,  here  is  your  idol  Mr. 
,  whose  smile  is  fame.    All  these  read  the 


Monthly  Review,  and  all  these  will  set  me  down 
for  a  dunce,  if  those  terrible  critics  should  show 
them  the  example.  But  oh!  wherever  else  I  am 
accounted  dull,  dear  Mr.  Grifi&th,  let  me  pass  for 
a  genius  at  Olney. 

We  are  sorry  for  little  William's  illness.  It  is 
however  the  privilege  of  infancy  to  recover  almost 
immediately  what  it  has  lost  by  sickness.   We  are 

sorry  too  for  Mr. 's  dangerous  condition. 

But  he  that  is  well  prepared  for  the  great  journey 
can  not  enter  on  it  too  soon  for  himself,  though  hb 
friends  vrill  weep  at  his  departure. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWEN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  July  16,  1782. 

Though  some  people  pretend  to  be  clever  in  the 
way  of  prophetical  forecast,  and  to  have  a  peculiar 
talent  of  sagacity,  by  which  they  can  divine  the 
meaning  of  a  providential  dispensation,  while  its 
consequences  are  yet  in  embryo— I  do  not.  There 
is  at  this  time  to  be  found  I  suppose  in  the  cabi* 
net,  and  in  both  houses,  a  greater  assemblage  of 
able  men,  both  as  speakers  and  counsellors,  than 
ever  were  contemporary  in  the  same  land.  A  man 
not  accustomed  to  trace  the  workings  of  Provi- 
dence, as  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  that  has  given 
no  attention  to  this  particular  subject,  while  em- 
ployed in  the  study  of  profane  history,  would  as- 
sert boldly,  that  it  is  a  token  for  good,  that  much 
may  be  cx}XTtcd  from  them,  and  that  the  countiy, 
though  heavily  afilictcd,  is  not  to  be  drapaired  of, 
distinguished  as  she  is  by  so  many  characters  of 
the  highest  class.  Thus  he  would  say,  and  I  do 
not  deny,  that  the  event  might  justify  his  skill  in 
prognostics.  God  works  by  means,  and  in  a  case 
of  great  national  perplexity  and  distress,  wisdom 
and  political  ability  seem  to  be  the  only  natural 
means  of  deliverance.  But  a  mind  more  religiously 
inclined,  and  perhaps  a  little  tinctured  with  me» 
lancholy,  might,  vrith  equal  prbbability  of  success, 
hazard  a  conjecture  directly  opposite  — Alas!  what 
is  the  wisdom  of  man,  especially  when  he  trusts 
in  it  as  th^ordy  God  of  his  confidence? — When  I 
consider  the  general  contempt  that  is  poured  upon 
all  things  sacred,  the  profusion,  the  dissipation, 
the  knavish  cunning  of  some,  the  rapacity  of 
others,  and  the  impenitence  of  all;  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  fear  that  GK)d,  who  boDOurs  himself  br 
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bffaiging  human  glory  to  shame,  and  by  disap- 
pointing the  expectations  of  those  whoso  trust  is 
in  GieatUTes,  has  signalized  the  present  day  as  a 
day  of  much  human  sufficiency  and  strength,  has 
brought  together  from  all  quarters  of  the  land  the 
most  iUustrixM  men  to  be  found  in  it,  only  that  he 
may  prove  the  vanity  of  idols,  and  that  when  a 
great  empire  is  falling,  and  he  has  pronounced  a 
sentence  of  ruin  against  it,  the  inhabitants,  be 
they  weak  or  strong,  wise  or  foolish,  must  fall  with 
it  I  am  rather  confimied  in  this  persuasion  by 
observing  that  these  luminaries  of  the  state  had 
no  sooner  Axed  themselves  in  the  political  heaven, 
than  the  fall  of  the  brightest  of  them  shook  all  the 
Test  The  arch  of  their  power  was  no  sooner 
struck  than  the  key-stone  slipped  out  of  its  place ; 
those  that  were  closest  in  connexion  with  it  fol- 
lowed, and  the  whole  building,  new  as  it  is,  seems 


who  is  a  creature  the  most  easily  comforted  of  anj 
in  the  world ! 

We  are  as  happy  in  lady  Austen,  and  she  in  ui. 
as  ever — having  a  lively  imagination,  and  being 
passionately  desirous  of  consolidating  all  into  one 
family  (for  she  has  taken  her  leave  of  London),  she 
has  just  sprung  a  project  which  ser\'cs  at  least  to 
amuse  us,  and  make  us  laugh-  -it  is  to  hire  Mr. 
Small's  house,  on  the  top  of  Clifton-hill,  which  it 
large,  commodious,  and  handsome,  will  hold  ua 
conveniently,  and  any  friends  who  may  occasion- 
ally favour  us  with  a  visit — the  house  is  furnished, 
but,  if  it  can  be  hired  without  the  furniture,  will 
let  for  a  trifle — your  sentiments,  if  you  please,  upon 
tliis  demarche ! 

I  send  you  my  last  frank — our  best  love  attend 
you  individually,  and  all  together.  1  give  you  joy 
of  a  happy  cliangc  in  the  season,  and  myself  also. 


to  be  already  a  ruin.     If  a  man  should  hold  this  I  have  filled  four  sides  in  less  time  than  two  would 


language,  who  could  convict  him. of  absurdity? 
The  marquis  of  Rockingham  is  minister — all  the 
worid  rejoices,  anticipating  success  in  war  and  a 
glorious  peace. — The  marquis  of  Rockingham  is 
dead — all  the  world  is  afllicted,  and  relapses  into 
its  former  despondentre.  What  docs  this  prove, 
but  that  the  marquis  was  their  Almighty,  and 
that  now  he  is  gone,  they  know  no  other?  But 
let  us  wait  a  little,  they  will  fmd  another — Per- 
haps the  duke  of  Portland,  or  perhaps  the  unpopu- 
lar   ,  whom  they  now  represent  as  a  devil, 

may  obtain  that  honour.  Thus  God  is  forgot ; 
and  when  he  is,  his  judgments  arc  generally  his 
lemcmbrancers. 

How  shall  I  comfort  you  upon  the  subject  of 
your  present  distress  ?  Pardon  me  that  I  find  my- 
self obliged  to  smile  at  it,  because  who  but  your- 
self would  be  distressed  upon  such  an  occasion? 
Yoa  have  behaved  politely,  and  like  a  gentleman; 
you  have  hospitably  offered  your  house  to  a  stran- 
ger, who  could  not,  in  your  neighbourhood  at  least, 
have  been  comfortably  accommodated  any  where 
else.  He,  by  neither  refusing  nor  accepting  an 
ofler  that  did  him  too  much  honour,  has  disgraced 
himaelf,  but  not  you.  I  think  for  the  future  you 
mnst  be  cautious  of  laying  yourself  o\)cn  to  a  stran- 
ger, and  never  again  expose  yourself  to  incivilities 
firom  an  archdeacon  you  are  not  acquainted  with. 

Though  I  did  not  mention  it,  I  felt  with  you 

what  yoa  suflcred  by  the  loss  of  MIm . 

I  was  only  nlent  because  I  could  minister  no  con- 
nlation  to  you  on  such  a  subject,  but  what  I 
knew  your  mind  to  be  already  stored  with.  In- 
deed, the  application  of  comfort  in  such  cases  is  a 
nice  business,  and  perhaps  when  best  managed 
might  as  well  be  let  alone.  I  remember  reading 
many  yean  ago  a  long  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
eouolation,  written  in  French ;  the  author*s  name 
I  fingot,  but  I  wrote  these  wordn  in  the  margin — 
8p0iU  enfunbtion!  at  least  for  a  Frenchman, 


have  cost  mc  a  week  ago — such  is  the  effect  of 
sunsliinc  upon  such  a  butterfly  as  I  am. 

Youw,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Aug.  3,  1783. 

Entertai.n'IXo  some  hope  that  Mr.  Newton's 
next  letter  would  furnish  me  with  the  means  of 
satisfying  your  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  I>r.  John- 
son's opinion,  1  have  till  now  delayed  my  answer 
to  your  last ;  but  the  information  is  not  yet  come, 
Mr.  Newton  ha>ing  intermitted  a  week  more  than 
usual,  since  his  last  writing.  When  I  receive  it, 
favourable  or  not,  it  sliall  be  communicated  to  yoa*, 
but  I  am  not  over  sanguine  in  my  expectation! 
from  that  quarter.  Very  learned  and  very  critical 
heads  ore  hard  to  please.  He  may  perhaps  treat 
me  with  lenity  for  the  sake  of  the  subject  and  de- 
sign, but  the  composition  I  think  will  hardly  es- 
cape his  censure.  Though  all  doctors  may  not 
be  of  the  same  mind,  there  is  one  doctor  at  least, 
whom  I  have  lately  discovered,  my  professed  ad- 
mirer. He  too,  like  Johnson,  was  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  read,  having  an  aversion  to  all  poet- 
ry, except  the  Night  Thoughts,  wliich  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  when  being  confined  on  board  a 
ship  he  had  no  other  employment,  he  got  by 
heart.  He  was  however  prevailed  uiwn,  and 
read  me  several  times  over ;  so  that  if  my  volume 
had  sailed  with  him,  instead  of  Dr.  Young's,  1 
perhai)s  might  have  occupied  that  shelf  in  hia 
memory  which  he  then  allotted  to  the  Doctor. 

It  is  a  sort  of  paradox,  but  it  is  true ;  we  ani 
never  more  in  dan£;er  than  when  we  think  our- 
selves  most  secure,  nor  in  reality  more  secure  than 
when  we  seem  to  be  most  in  danger.  Both  sidea 
of  tliis  apparent  contradiction  were  lately  verified 
in  my  expericncc-^Passing  finom  the  green-house 
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to  the  bam,  I  nw  three  kittens  (finr  we  have  ao 
many  in  our  letinue)  looking  with  fixed  atteotion 
on  aomething,  which  lay  on  the  threahold  of  a 
door  nailed  up.  I  took batlittle notice  of  them  at 
fint,  but  a  loud  hiaa  engaged  me  to  attend  more 
doaely,  when  behold— a  viper!  the  largeit  that  I 
nmembcr  to  have  aeen,  rearing  itaelf,  darting  its 
forked  tongue,  and  ejaculating  the  aforeiaid  hi» 
at  the  noie  of  a  kitten  almost  in  contact  with  his 
lips.  I  ran  into  the  hall  for  a  hoe  with  a  long 
handle,  with  which  I  intended  to  assail  him,  and 
returning  in  a  few  seconds  missed  him ;  he  was 
gone,  and  I  foared  had  escaped  me.  Still  how- 
ever the  kitten  sat  watching  immoveably  upon  the 
same  spot.    I  concluded  therefore  that,  sliding 


between  the  door  and  the  threshold,  he  had  found 
his  way  out  of  the  garden  into  the  yard. — I  went 
round  inmiediately,  and  there  found  him  in  close 
eonversation  with  the  old  cat,  whose  curiosity  be- 
ing excited  by  so  novel  an  appearance,  inclined  her 
to  pat  his  head  repeatedly  with  her  fore  foot,  with 
her  claws  however  sheathed,  and  not  in  anger, 
but  in  the  way  of  philosophic  inquiry  and  exami- 
nation. To  prevent  her  falling  a  victim  to  so  lau- 
dable an  exercise  of  her  talents,  I  interposed  a 
moment  with  the  hoe,  and  performed  upon  him 
an  act  of  decapitation,  which  though  not  imme- 
diately mortal,  proved  so  in  the  end.  Had  he  slid 
into  the  passages,  where  it  is  dark,  or  had  he, 
when  in  tbe  yard,  met  with  no  interruption  firom 
the  cat,  and  secreted  himself  in  any  of  the  out- 
hooses,  it  is  hardly  possible  but  that  some  of  the 
fomily  must  have  been  bitten;  he  might  have 
been  trodden  upon  without  being  perceived,  and 
have  slipped  away  before  the  sufferer  could  have 
distinguished  what  foe  had  wounded  him.  Three 
yean  ago  we  discovered  one  in  the  same  place, 
which  the  barber  slew  with  a  trowel. 

Our  proposed  reuKyval  to  Mr.  Small's  was,  as 
you  suppose,  a  jest,  or  rather  a  jooo-serious  mat- 
ter. We  never  locked  upon  it  as  entirely  feasiUe, 
yet  we  saw  in  it  something  so  like  practicability, 
that  we  did  not  esteem  it  altogether  unworthy  of 
our  attention.  It  was  one  of  those  projects  which 
people  of  lively  imaginations  play  with,  and  ad- 
mire for  a  few  days,  and  then  break  in  pieces. 
Lady  Austen  returned  on  Thursday  from  Lon- 
don, where  she  spent  the  last  fortnight,  and  whi- 
ther she  was  called  by  an  unexpected  opportunity 
to  di8i)Oi)c  of  the  remainder  of  her  lease.  She  has 
therefore  no  longer  any  connexion  with  the  great 
dty,  and  no  liousc  but  at  Olney.  Her  abode  b  to 
be  at  the  vicarage,  where  she  has  hired  as  much 
room  as  site  wants,  which  she  will  embellish  with 
Qcr  own  furniture,  and  which  she  will  occupy  as 
feoon  as  the  minister's  wife  has  produced  another 
child,  which  is  expected  to  make  its  entry  in  Oo- 
niber. 

Bir  Bull  a  daswrning  minister  of  Newport,  a 


learned,  ingenious,  good-natured^  pious  friend  of 
ooxs,  who  sometimes  visits  us,  and  whom  we  vidi- 
ed  last  week,  has  put  into  my  hands  three  vol* 
umes  of  French  poetry,  composed  by  Madama 
Gtdon — a  quietist  say  you,  aiui  a  &natic,  I  will 

have  nothing  to  do  with  her ^'Tis  very  well 

you  are  wekx>me  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her^ 
but  in  the  meantime  her  verse  is  the  only  French 
verse  lever  read  that  I  found  agreeable ;  there  is 
a  neatness  in  it  equal  to  that  which  we  applaud 
with  so  much  reason  in  the  compositions  of  Prior. 
I  have  translated  several  of  them,  and  shall  pnv 
ceed  in  my  translations,  till  I  have  filled  a  Lillipa- 
tian  paper-book  I  happen  to  have  by  me,  whicfa 
when  filled,  I  shall  present  to  Mr.  Bull.  Ha  ii 
her  passionate  admirer,  rode  twenty  miles  to  see 
her  picture  in  the  house  of  a  stranger,  which  stran- 
ger politely  insisted  on  his  acceptance  of  it,  and  it 
now  hangs  over  his  chimney.  It  is  a  striking  por- 
trait, too  characteristic  not  to  be  a  strong  resem- 
blance, and,  were  it  encompassed  with  a  glory,  in- 
stead of  being  dressed  m  a  nun's  hood,  might  pass 
for  the  face  of  an  angel.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  AUSTEN. 

To  watch  the  ■tonus  and  hear  the  ekj 
Give  all  our  almanacks  the  lie ; 
To  shake  with  cold,  and  see  the  |^ib 
In  autumn  drown'd  with  wintry  rains ; 
Tls  tlius  I  spend  mjr  moments  here, 
And  wish  mjraelf  a  Dutch  mjmhccr ; 
I  then  should  hare  no  need  of  wit ; 
Fw  luropidi  Hollander  unfit  I 
Nor  should  I  then  rei^ne  at  mud, 
Or  meadows  delug'd  with  a  flood ; 
But  in  a  bog  live  well  content, 
And  find  it  just  mj  element ; 
Sliould  be  a  clod,  and  noi  a  man, 
Nor  wish  in  vain  Tor  Sister  Ann, 
With  charitable  aid  to  drag 
My  mind  out  of  its  proper  qutig ; 
Should  have  the  genius  of  a  boor, 
And  noambitioo  to  have  mora. 

MT  DEAR  BISTER, 

You  see  my  heginning — I  do  not  know  but  In 
time  I  may  proceed  even  to  the  printing  of  half* 
penny  balUds — ^Excuse  the  coarseness  of  my  ptr 
per — I  wasted  such  a  quantity  before  I  could  ac^ 
complish  any  thing  legible,  that  I  could  not  afford 
finer.  1  intend  to  employ  an  ingenious  mechanic 
of  the  town  to  make  me  a  longer  case ;  for  yoa 
may  observe  that  my  lines  turn  up  their  taib  like 
Dutch  mastif&,  so  diflicult  do  I  find  it  to  make  the 
two  halves  exactly  coincide  with  each  otlier. 

We  wait  with  impatience  for  Uie  departure  of 
this  unseasonable  flood.  We  think  of  you,  and 
talk  of  you,  but  we  can  do  no  more,  till  the  waters 
subsido.  I  do  not  think  our  correspondence 
ihoold  drop  becanae  we  sin  within  a  mile  of  eacc 


bwr.  Ill,  lis,  113. 
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tthti.    It  ii  but  fto  uuitgiiiuy  ipproiunatkin,  the  pcrfcctlyatlibn^'li)  draJwitlilbcm  ujira  ple^ 

Bond  hiTing  in  reality  as  effu^tuall;  puted  lU,  M  Avelort   lanlvm   anont/nu>    imprimanlvri    and 

iflba  British  Clianiwl  rolled  between  ti».  .  when  printwi,  bmuJ  me*  utpf. 

loan,  mj  dear  liiter,  with  Mm.  Unwin'a  bert      I  congnitulue  jiiu  on  the  diKhuge  of  jonr  dntf 

e,  by  the  pnina  jou  have  takBO 


Aug.  13,  1TS2. 


W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BULL. 

Oci-Uri,  I7B3. 
iAs  aimaUt  tt  Irii  cher  Ami, 

It  i*  not  in  tlie  ]»wor  ul'  chaises  oi  chariot)  to 
cuiyjomrheremyaflectionswUI  not  follow  you] 
if  Ibrud  that  youveK  gone  to  finish  youi  diyg 
in  the  moon,  I  should  not  love  you  the  leu;  but 
•bouU  cot;tctnplat£  the  phico  ot  your  abode,  ai 
often  M  it  ji|HK>»red  in  the  heavens,  and  say- 
Pareweil,  my  t'ricn.l,  fiiT  evei!  LoM,  but  not  fo 
gottenJ  Ijvo  happy  in  thy  Unteni,  and  amokc 
tba  remainder  of  thy  pijus  ill  [h'sci^ 
lidof  eaith,  at  least  of  all  its  cares,  ai 
I  rejoice  in  thy  ifdiovbI;  atid  as  to  t 
ire  to  be  found  in  the  rooon,  1  am  resolved  to  lup- 
poae  them  lighter  than  Ihow  below— heavier  they 
eu  hardly  be. 

Miduue  Gnion  is  fiiuihod,  but  not  quits 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 


fiwihe  reliefofllie  prisoners.— ^ You  procwdedwi 
Ij,  yet  courageously,  and  <le«erveJ  bcflcr  autteM, 
Vour  taboun  however  will  be  rememberwl  else- 
where, when  you  shall  be  fursolttn  here;  and  if 
the  pool  folks  at  Chelmifbnl  ahoulij  never  reoeive 
tho  licneiit  of  them,  you  will  yourself  receive  It  in 
heaven.     It  ii  fnty  that  men  of  fortune  should  ba 
o  dclemiiaed  to  acta  o[  lii^nelicrnce  aomctimei  hj 
li  po|)ular  whim,  or  prrjudiee,  and  eoniednwa  by 
>  motive*  nill  mom  anwortby.    The  liberal  Mb- 
it acription  raised  in  behalf  of  the  widowiof  the  Mk- 
'  men  lost  in  the  Koyal  Geor;;^  was  on  instance  of 

-  Ibo  IbrnMr.    At  least  a  plain,  short,  anJ  scnnbla 

-  letter  in  the  newspaper  convinced  me  at  tile  limB, 
ISO  mineeeasary  and  injudicious  colleC' 

t  tton:  and  the  difficulty  yoa  found  in  eSectuatinji 
n  your  benevolent  intentions  on  this  occouon,  con- 
na  me  io  think  that  bod  it  been  an  afiUr  of 
I  notoriety  than  merely  to  furnish  a  tew  poor 
vswitha  little  fnel  to  preserve  their  eitKiai- 
ties  from  the  frost,  you  would  liove  fuoeeedeJ  bct> 
>-  ter.    Men  really  pious  delight  in  doing  good  by 
■lealth.     But  notliing  less  than  an  ostcntalioiu 
disjilay  of  bounty  will  satisfy  niaiiklnd  hi  general 
I  feel  myself  diapoacd  to  funiiah  juu  with  an  op- 
portunity to  abine  in  secret.    We  do  what  wa 
can.  But  that  can  is  little.  You  have  lich  friend^ 
KT  DEaR  FRIBKD,  Nitv.  4, 1783.       are  eloquent  on  all  occasions,  and  know  how  to 

Voir  aito  too  Toodest^  thoogh  your  last  conu«ted|  be  pathetic  on  n  proper  am.  The  winter  will  b« 
of  three  aides  only  I  am  certainly  a  letter  in  youri  eeveroly  fell  at  Olney  by  many  whose  lobriety, 
debt  ItT»poe«ble  tliol  tliia  preMnt  writing  may .  industry  and  Jionesty,  xccoiumenJ  tlieni  to  eluii. 
pote  u  ahon.    Yet,  short  as  it  may  be,  it  will  be '  table  notice :  and  wo  think  we  could  tell  such  pai> 

t  letter,  and  make  ine  creditor,  and  you  my  debtor.  |  sons  i«  Mr. ,  or  Mr.  ■ ,  half  a  dona 

A  bMer  indcol  ought  not  to  be  estimated  by  the,  tales  of  distress,  ttmt  would  liiiJ  iheic  way  into 
kiqitbof  it,  but  bythe  contents,  and  bow  can  thejhearts  as  feehng  aa  their:).  You  will  do  aa  joo 
eontnil*  of  any  letter  be  more  agreeable  than  your,  see  goad;  andivo  in  the  mean  lime  (hall  remain 
hill  I  conviiieej,  thai  you  will  Jo  your  beat.    Lady  Aa>> 

Yon  tell  me  that  JohnGil^on  made  yon  laugh 'ten  will  tiA  doubt  Jo  something;  for  she  has  gnal 
Inn,  and  that  the  ladiee  at  court  are  delighted  acnsibility  aiui  eompiuMian 
mth  my  poenu.    Much  good  maylhey  do  themlj  Yuura,  my  dear  Unwin,  W.  C. 

May  HtBj  become  aa  wi*'  aa  the  writer  wishesi  _ 

ftem,  and  tbey  wilt  be  much  happier  than  be  I    If  ^ 

faMW  there  ii  in  the  book  that  vrisdom  wlikh!      jq  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 
KBOFlh  iTOni    ahove,  becauw  it  was  from  above  i 

that  [rmiicdit.     May  they  receive  it  tool     For  Mr  deah  wii.LiaM,  Nov.  Ifl,  1183. 

■brtbei  they  drink  it  ool  of  the  cirtem,  or  whe- 1  O^  the  part  of  the  poor,  and  on  onr  part,  b« 
Ikr  k  fhll*  upon  them  immediately  from  the'pleascd  to  make  acknowleilgoienls,  such  as  Om 
dm^  aa  it  did  on  me,  it  i*  alt  one.    It  is  the  occasion  call*  fi«,  to  our  beneficent  iriend  tit, 

viler  of  liie,  wludi   whenever  drinketh  shall, .    I  call  him   ours,  because  having  eipen- 

iWii^  na  more.  Aa  to  the  famous  horseman  enced  hi*  kindnen  to  myself  in  a  former  iiuUnce, 
■M»iDentiDnod,  be  and  hi*  fenls  are  an  inei-[and  in  the  7>rFa'iit  hia  disintcrrsled  readiness  U, 
kiatibia  aoorce  of  merriment.  At  least  we  find  succour  the  distresMd,  my  ambitioD  will  be  Mti* 
kin  ■>,  and  aeldom  mectwithout  rofreshingonr-'fied  with  nothingleie.  He  may  depend  upon  tli* 
^iBB  with  th*  reeolkcticn  of  tbcm.    Yon  an|*t(ictMt  ncrei?)  no  creature  shall  hear  him  min 
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doned,  either  now  or  hereafter,  u  the  penon  (rom 
whom  we  have  received  this  bounty.  But  when  I 
•peak  of  him,  or  hear  him  spoken  of  by  others, 
which  sometimes  happens,  I  shall  not  forget  what 
if  due  to  so  rare  a  character.  I  wish,  and  your 
mother  wishes  it  too,  that  he  could  sometimes  take 

us  in  his  way  to ;  he  will  find  us  happy  to 

receive  a  person  whom  we  must  needs  account  it 
an  honour  to  know.  We  shall  exercise  our  best 
discretion  in  the  disposal  of  the  money;  but  in 
this  town,  where  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  so 
many  yean,  where  the  people  have  been  fiivoured 
■0  long  with  laborious  and  conscientious  minis- 
ters, it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  find  those  who 
make  no  profession  of  religion  at  all,  and  are  yet 
proper  objects  of  charity.  Th^  profime,  are  so 
profane,  so  drunken,  dissolute,  and  in  every  re- 
spect worthless,  that  to  make  them  partakers  of 
his  bounty  would  be  to  abuse  it.  We  promise 
however  that  none  shall  touch  it  but  such  as  are 
miserably  poor,  yet  at  the  same  time  industrious 
and  honest,  two  characters  frequently  united  here, 
where  the  most  watchful  and  unremitting  labour 
will  hardly  procure  them  bread.  Wo  make  none 
but  the  cheapest  laces,  and  the  price  of  them  is 
fallen  almost  to  nothing.  Thanks  are  due  to  your- 
self likewise,  and  are  hereby  accordingly  rendered, 
for  waiving  your  claim  in  behalf  of  your  own  pa- 
rishioners. You  are  always  i^ith  them,  and  they 
are  always,  at  least  some  of  them,  the  better  for 
your  residence  among  them.  Olney  is  a  popu- 
lous place,  inhabited  chiefly  by  tho  half-starved 
and  the  ragged  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  not  possible 
for  our  small  party  and  small  ability  to  eitend  thdr 
operations  so  far  as  to  be  much  felt  among  such 
numbers.  Accept  therefore  your  share  of  their 
gratitude,  and  be  convinced  that  when  they  pray 
for  a  blessing  upon  those  who  relieved  their  wants. 
He  that  answers  that  prayer,  and  when  he  an- 
■wen,  will  remember  his  servant  at  Stock. 

I  little  thought  when  I  was  writing  the  history 
of  John  Gilpin,  that  he  would  appear  in  print — I 
intended  to  laugh,  and  to  make  two  or  three  othen 
laugh,  of  whom  you  were  one.  But  now  all  the 
world  laughs,  at  least  if  they  have  the  same  relish 
for  a  tale  ridiculous  in  itself,  and  quaintly  told,  as 
we  have — Well — they  do  not  always  laugh  so  in- 
nocently, and  at  so  small  an  expense— for  in  a 
worid  like  this,  abounding  with  subjects  for  sa- 
tire, and  with  satirical  wits  to  mark  them,  a  laugh 
that  hurts  nobody  has  at  least  the  grace  of  no- 
velty to  recommend  it.  Swift's  darling  motto  was, 
Vive  la  bagatelle — a  good  wish  for  a  philosopher 
of  his  complexion,  the  greater  part  of  whose  wis- 
dom, whencesoever  it  came,  most  certainly  eame 
not  from  above.  La  bagaielle  has  no  enemy  in 
me,  though  it  has  neither  so  warm  a  friend,  nor 
MO  able  a  one,  as  it  had  in  him.  If  I  trifle,  and 
ONmly  trifle,  it  is  becanae  I  am  ndooed  to  it  by 


necessity — a  melancholy  that  nothing  so  efieetOi- 
ally  disperses,  engages  me  sometimes  in  the  ardu- 
ous task  of  being  merry  by  force.  And,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  most  ludicrous  lines  I  ever 
wrote  have  been  written  in  the  saddest  mood,  and 
but  for  that  saddest  mood,  perhaps  had  never 
been  written  at  all. 

I  hear  from  Mrs.  Newton,  that  some  great  per- 
sons have  spoken  with  great  approbation  of  a  cer- 
tain book — Who  they  are,  and  what  they  have 
said,  I  am  to  be  told  in  a  future  letter.  The 
Monthly  Rcviewcre  in  the  mean  time  have  satis- 
fied me  well  enough. 

Yours,  my  dear  William,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM, 

Doctor  Beattie  is  a  respectable  character.  I 
account  him  a  man  of  sense,  a  philosopher,  a  scho> 
lar,  a  person  of  distinguished  genius,  and  a  good 
writer.  I  believe  him  too  a  Christian:  with  a 
profound  reverence  for  the  Scri])ture,  with  great 
zeal  and  ability  to  enforce  the  belief  of  it  (both 
which  he  exerts  with  the  candour  and  good  man- 
ners of  a  gentleman ;)  he  seems  well  entitled  to 
that  allowance ;  and  to  deny  it  him,  would  impeach 
one's  own  right  to  the  appellation.  With  all  these 
good  things  to  recommend  him,  there  can  be  no 
dearth  of  sufficient  reasons  to  read  his  writings. 
You  favoured  me  some  years  since  with  one  of  his 
volumes;  by  which  I  was  both  pleased  and  ior 
structed :  and  I  beg  that  you  will  send  me  the  new 
one,  when  you  can  conveniently  spare  it,  or  rather 
bring  it  yourself,  while  the  swallows  are  yet  upon 
the  wing ;  for  the  summer  is  going  down  apace. 

You  tell  me  you  have  been  asked,  if  I  am  intent 
upon  another  volume  1  I  reply — not  at  present,' 
not  being  convinced  that  I  have  met  with  sufilicient 
encouragement  I  account  myself  happy  in  hav- 
ing pleased  a  few,  but  am  not  rich  enough  to  de* 
spise  the  many.  I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  mar- 
ket my  commodity  has  found,  but  if  a  slack  one 
I  must  beware  how  I  make  a  second  attempt.  My 
bookseller  will  not  be  willing  to  incur  a  ceitait 
loss ;  and  I  can  as  little  afford  it.  Notwithstdoid- 
ing  what  I  have  said,  I  write,  and  am  even  now 
writing  for  the  press.  I  told  you  that  I  had  tiane- 
lated  several  of  the  poems  of  Madame  Guion.  I 
toki  you  too,  or  I  am  mistaken,  that  Mr.  Bull  de- 
signed to  print  them.  That  gentleman  is  gone  to 
the  sea-side  with  Mrs.  Wilberforoe,  and  win  be 
absent  six  weeks.  My  intention  is  to  surprise  him 
at  his  return  with  the  addition  of  as  miK:h  more 
translation  as  I  have  already  given  him.  This, 
hovrever.  is  still  less  likely  to  be  a  popular  vrark 
than  mv  former.  Men,  that  have  no  religbn, 
woiud  aasgnt  it;  and  men,  thai  have  no  letigioos 
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eipexienoe,  would  not  underataiul  it.  But  the 
tfnm  of  uznple  and  unafl'ected  piety  in  tlic  origi- 
nal ]m  sweet  beyond  exprpfuion.  She  8in^  like  an 
angel,  and  for  that  very  reason  has  found  but  few 
adfluren.  Other  tilings  I  write  too,  as  you  will 
see  on  the  other  side,  but  those  merely  for  my 
amusement.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Jan.  19,  1783. 

Not  to  retaliate,  but  for  want  of  o|)poTtunity, 
I  have  delayed  writing.  From  a  scene  of  most 
uninterrupted  retirement,  we  have  passed  at  once 
into  a  state  of  constant  engagement ;  not  that  our 
society  is  much  multiplied.  The  addition  of  an 
individual  has  made  all  this  difference.  Lady 
Austen  and  we  pass  our  days  altematrly  at  each 
other's  chateau.  In  the  morning  I  walk  with  one 
or  other  of  the  ladies,  and  in  the  aflomoon  wind 
thnad.  Thus  did  Hercules  and  Samson,  and  thus 
do  I ;  and  were  both  those  heroes  living,  I  should 
not  firar  to  challenge  them  to  a  trial  of  skill  in  that 
business,  or  doubt  to  beat  them  l)oth.  As  to  kill- 
ing lions,  and  other  amu-qements  of  that  kind,  with 
which  they  were  so  delighted,  I  should  be  their 
humble  servant,  and  beg  to  be  excused. 

H&ving  no  frank,  1  can  not  send  you  Mr. 's 

two  letters  as  I  intended.  We  corresiwnded  as 
long  as  the  occasion  required,  and  then  ceased. 
Charmed  with  his  good  sense,  politeness,  and  libe- 
nlity  to  the  poor,  I  was  indeed  ambitious  of  con- 
tuunng  a  correspondence  with  him,  and  told  him 
io.  Perhaps  I  had  done  more  prudently  had  I 
never  pioposed  it  But  warm  liearts  are  not  fa- 
mous for  wisdom,  and  mine  was  too  warm  to  be  very 
eonaiderate  on  such  an  occasion.  1  have  not  heard 
Ann  him  aince,  and  have  long  given  up  aU  expec- 
tyion  of  it.  I  know  he  is  too  busy  a  man  to  have 
for  me,  and  ought  to  have  recollected  it 
He  found  time  to  do  much  good,  and  to 
employ  ue  u  his  agents  in  doing  it,  and  that  might 
have  satisfifd  me.  Though  laid  under  the  strict- 
er injnnctioDS  of  secrecy,  both  by  him,  and  by  you 
fln  hie  behalf^  I  consider  myself  as  under  no  obli- 
galioa  toeonceal  from  you  the  remittances  he  made. 
Only,  in  my  torn,  I  beg  leave  to  request  secrecy 
fln  your  part,  because,  intimate  as  you  are  with 
Um,  and  highly  as  he  values  you,  I  can  not  yet 
bs  rare  that  the  communication  would  please  him, 
hii  deKeaoet  on  this  subject  being  as  singular  as 
hii  benevolence.  He  sent  forty  pounds,  twenty 
at  a  tima  Oinsy  has  not  had  such  a  friend  this 
■uiy  a  day ;  nor  has  there  been  an  instance  at 
u^  linie  of  a  fow  poor  families  so  cfTectually  re- 
ipved,  er  to  completely  encouraged  to  the  pursuit 
of  that  heneit  iadvutxj  by  which,  their  debts  be- 
■V  pud,  and  ibe  parents  and  children  comfortably 


clothed,  they  arc  now  enabled  to  maintain  them- 
selves. Their  labour  was  almost  in  vain  before ; 
but  now  it  answers ;  it  earns  them  bread,  and  all 
their  other  wants  are  plentifully  supplied. 

I  wish,  that  by  Mr. 's  assistance,  your 

purpose  in  belialf  of  the  prisoners  may  be  effectu- 
ated. A  pen  so  formidable  as  his  miglit  do  much 
good,  if  pro^wrly  directed.  The  dread  of  a  bold 
censure  is  ten  times  more  moving  than  the  most 
eloquent  persuasion.  They  that  can  not  feel  for, 
others,  are  the  persons  of  all  the  world  who  feel 
most  sensibly  for  themselves. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Fcb.  8,  1783. 

When  I  contemplate  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  their  conduct  towards  each  other,  through  the 
medium  of  a  scriptural  light,  my  opinions  of  them 
are  exactly  like  your  own.  Whether  they  do  good 
or  do  evil,  I  sec  them  acting  under  the  permission 
or  direction  of  that  Providence  who  governs  the 
earth,  whose  operations  are  as  irresistible  as  they 
are  silent  and  unsusixicted.  So  far  we  are  per- 
fectly agreed ;  and  howsoever  we  may  difler  upon 
inferior  parts  of  the  subject,  it  is,  as  you  say,  an 
affair  of  no  great  consequence.  For  instance,  yon 
think  the  peace  a  better  than  we  deserve,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  I  agree  with  you :  as  a  sinful  nation 
we  deserve  no  {leace  at  all,  and  have  reason  enough 
to  be  thankful  that  the  voice  of  war  is  at  any  rate 
put  to  silence. 

Mr.  S 's  last  child  is  dead ;  it  lived  a 

little  while  in  a  world  of  which  it  knew  nothing, 
and  has  gone  to  another,  in  which  it  has  already 
l)ecome  wiser  than  the  wisest  it  has  left  behind. 
The  earth  is  a  grain  of  sand,  but  the  interests  of 
man  are  commensurate  with  the  heavens. 

Mrs.  Unwin  thanks  Mrs.  Newton  for  her  kind 
letter,  and  for  executing  her  commissions.  We 
truly  love  you  both,  and  think  of  you  often. 

W.C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEKD,  Feb.  13  and  30,  1783. 

In  writing  to  you  I  never  want  a  subjiM^t.  Self 
is  always  at  hand,  and  self  with  its  concerns  is  al- 
ways intercstuig  to  a  friend. 

You  may  tliink,  perhaps,  that  having  commen- 
ced poet  by  profession,  I  am  always  writing  venes. 
Not  so^l  have  vnritten  nothing,  at  least  finished 
nothing,  since  1  published— except  a  certain  face- 
tious history  of  John  Gilpin,  which  Mr.  Unwin 
would  send  to  the  Public  Advertiser.  Perhaps 
you  might  read  it  without  suspecting  the  author 
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Hy  book  pracDTG*  ms  fkToun,  which  m;  mo- 1  ipecUtor,  >t  the  une  tinw  that  bj  ami  Omj  an 
dnty  will  not  prrmit  me  to  spsciPri  except  on*  i  rappoaeil  to  be  ibmunnen  at  >  gownd  diaKte- 
wtuch,  moileM  M  I  un,  I  cui  not  nippiea — >  very  tkn, 

huuluine  letter  fmn  Dr.  Fnnklin  ti  Tutj. —      There  tie  pnliticd  euthqnikea  u  well  u  n^ 
These  Iruita  it  hu  brought  me.  tun!  ohm,  the  tbrmei  lees  ihocking  to  the  070,  bat 

e  been  lerrrahing  mjMlf  with  ■  wiIkin|iiM*litKyf  Icn  fatal  in  their  inflaence  than  tha 


the  fanlen,  where  I  dnd  that  Januaij  (who  ac- 
eording  to  CliaiicFr  wu  the  huaband  at  Maj)  be- 
blg  deail,  Februarj  haa  married  the  widow. 

Yomi,  ftc.  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

Olney,  fU.  SO,  1783. 
SOBPECTrNO  that  I  ahonid  not  have  hinted  at ' 
D;.  Franklin'a  encomium  under  any  other  influ- ! 
enoe  than  that  ot  Tnnity,  I  wa>  acveral  timea  on ' 
Iha  piunt  of  burning  my  letter  Gil  that  vei;  rea- 1 
aon.  But  net  having  tims  to  writs  another  hy 
the  lamo  pott,  and  believing  that  you  would  havn 
0^  grace  to  panlon  a  little  aElf.coinplBeei)e;  in  an 
antboron  »  trying  anoocaaion,  Ilet  it  paaa.  One 
sn  naturally  Uiaila  lo  another,  and  a  giealai;  an<l 
thna  it  happen*  now,  iar  I  have  □□  way  to  gratify- 
your  curionly,  but  by  tranaerilong  the  letter  in 
qoeftion.  It  ia  aildmaeil,  b;  tha  way,  not  to  wc, 
but  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  had  trana- 
milted  the  volume  to  him  without  my  knowledge. 


latter.  The  image  which  Nebuchadne 
in  hia  drcani  wai  made  np  of  helerogcneona  aad 
incompatible  materiala,  and  accordingly  brokeM. 
Whatevet  ia  lo  formed  muit  eipect  a  like  calaa- 

1  ha*e  an  etching  of  the  late  Chancdloi  h»af- 
ing  over  the  parlour  chimney.  1  often  cootCCB- 
plata  it,  and  call  to  mind  tha  day  when  1  wia 
intimate  with  the  original.  It  ia  very  like  iia, 
but  he  ia  disguiaod  by  hia  hat,  which,  tboogh 
faahionable,  ia  awkward ;  by  hia  great  wig,  the  lie 
of  which  ia  hardly  dioccmible  in  proGlej  and  by 
Lin  bfliid  ond  gown,  which  give  him  an  aIqlea^ 
EUFG  rlunMly  aacerdotal.  Oui  fricniUhip  ia  dead 
aiiil  buried,  youia  i*  the  only  aurviving  one  of  aQ 
with  wLii'h  1  waa  once  bononied. 

Adieo,  W.  C. 


Sir,  Piuiy,  May  8,  1782. 

t  reeeieed  the  later  yoa  did  mt  thtkmOHTOf 
larilaig  to  nu,  andatnmueftoU^MtiyjmirMnd 
pnttnt  i)f  a  book.  The  rtHth  fttr  reading  <tf 
fattry  had  long  tlJue  kjt  me,  bid  thtrt  ti  aone- 
thing »  neti  >n  tlie  nanner,  to  eaty,  and  yet  to 
torrecl  in  the  language,  la  cltariti  the  exjmtiion, 
yet  amcite,  and  m  jutt  in  the  teniimenit,  that  I 
hatt  read  the  ithoU  leilh  gnat  pleontrv,  ami 
tone  ttf  the  piart  more  than  once.  I  beg  yon  to 
accept  my  thankful  acknotrUdgmenttf  and  toprv- 
lent  my  rrtpcrli  to  the  author. 

Your  moit  obedii^  humhle  aertani, 

B.  FJtANKLiy. 


■10  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESO. 

MY  VEXR  FBIKND, 

Grrat  revolutiona  happen  io  this  AM'i  neat  erf' 
Mira.  One  Enrnwt  of  illutiioa*  character  and 
grsat  abilitica  puahea  out  another;  paitia*  arc 
tanori,  tbpy  range  themaelvea  in  fonsMafale  op. 
pootiaD,  they  Ihtvatau  each  other'a  ndn,  the; 
eroa*  orer  and  are  mingM  togrtliel,  aad  tilEa  the 
wcnaRatooea  of  the  Noatbein  Annn  mbom  the 


TO  THE  BEV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  i>T:.iR  FRiawn,  AprH  6,  1781 

Wfien  one  h*i  k  letter  to  witte,  there  ia  nothing 
more  useful  than  to  make  a  brgirming.  In  tha 
lirxt  jiliicr,  beeauae  unlaaa  it  be  begun,  tbaie  ia  no 
good  reaKm  to  hope  it  will  ever  be  ended;  and  a*- 
coniliy,  beeauae  the  begiimingia  half  the  bnaiiMH; 
ii  bt'ing  much  iBcn  difficult  to  put  the  pen  in  m» 
lion  El  Srtt,  than  to  eontinne  .the  piugtM  of  it, 
whrn  once  mored. 

Mm.  C 'a  iDnelB,  likely  to  prore  mar- 

tal,  and  sciiing  hn  at  meh  a  time,  haa  aidUd 
coinpaaaicn  m  my  bieaat,  and  in  Mn.  Utt- 
both  for  her  and  her  daughter.  To  han 
with  a  child  ahe  kma  ao  mnch,  intenSllg 
soon  to  follow  her;  to  find  hendf  ameled  beftn 
shi'  cntild  Kt  out,  and  at  ao  great  a  diatanoa  fiian 
iut  niiM  valued  relationa,  her  daughter'a  lib  tM 
threnlpnnl  by  a  diaorder  not  often  curable,  aiecif- 
cumatancei  truly  aflecting.  She  haa  indeed  mneh 
natural  fortitude,  and  to  make  her  conditioo  atill 
more  tolcribla,  a  good  Chriitian  hope  fix  her  aup- 
poTl.  But  ao  it  >i,that  the  dtKreneaof  those  who 
.lca*t  ncfii  oni  pity  excite  it  mart;  the  amjahle- 
npw  of  Lha  chancter  engagea  our  aympalhj,  and 
vra  moi^  rn  for  persona  for  whom  pohap*  we  might 
mon?  rdnstinably  rejoice.  There  ia  still  howerer  a 
jHVuibi lily  that  ahemayrecovw;  an  erent  ne  tmiit 
ni»h  for,  tbou^  lor  her  to  depart  nonld  b«  far 
liellpr.  Thua  wo  woold  always  withhold  from  ti»e 
Hkifa  llioH-whoalona  can  reaeb  tham;  at  least  till 
we  arc  ready  to  bsar  th 
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Ptwent  our  love,  if  you  pleaac,  to  MiM  C 
I  law  in  the  Grcntlcman's  Magazine  for  last  numth 
tn  aooount  of  a  physician  who  has  discovered  a 
new  method  of  treating  consumptive  cases,  which 
hu  tocceeded  wonderfully  in  the  trial.  Ho  finds 
the  seat  of  the  distemper  in  the  stomach,  and  cures 
It  prindpally  by  emetics.  The  old  method  of  en- 
conntering  the  disorder  has  proved  so  unequal  to 
the  task,  that  I  should  bo  much  inclined  to  any 
new  practice,  that  comes  well  recommended.  He 
ii  spoken  of  as  a  sensible  and  judicious  man,  but 
Ui  name  I  have  forgot. 

Our  fc)ve  to  all  under  your  roof,  and  in  particu- 
lar to  Miss  Catlett,  if  she  is  with  you. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

May  5,  1783. 
You  may  suppose  that  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  • 


preach,  but  I  iieard  of  him.  How  diifcrent  is  tliat 
plninFK—  of  speech,  which  a  spiritual  theme  re- 
qmirs,  from  that  vulgar  dialect  which  tliis  gcntlo- 
man  has  nustakcn  for  it !  Affectatiun  of  every  sort  is 
odious,  especially  in  a  minister,  and  more  especial- 
ly an  affectation  that  betrays  liiiii  into  expressions 
fit  only  for  the  mouths  of  the  illiterate.  Truth 
indeed  needs  no  ornament,  neither  does  a  beauti- 
fii!  person;  but  to  clothe  it  therefore  in  rags,  when 
a  decent  habit  was  at  hand,  would  be  esteemed 
pRpostdous  and  absurd.  The  best  proportioned 
figure  may  be  made  oflenuve  by  beggary  and  filth} 
and  even  truths,  which  came  down  from  Heaven, 
thoogfa  they  can  not  forego  their  nature,  may  be 
^i^uiaed  and  disgraced  by  unsuitable  language. 
It  is  strange  that  a  pupil  of  yours  should  blunder 
thu.  You  may  be  consoled  however  by  reflects 
ing,  that  he  could  not  havo  erred  so  grossly,  if  ho 
had  not  totally  and  wilfully  de(»artcd  both  finom 
your  instruction  and  example.  Were  I  to  describe 
your  style  in  two  words,  I  should  call  it  plain  and 
neat,  stin|i/iceiii  mundiliiM^  and  1  do  not  know 
bowl  could  give  it  juster  praise,  or  pay  it  agrcater 
eampliment.  He  that  speaks  to  be  understood  by 
a  congregation  of  rustics,  and  yet  in  terms  that 
would  not  ofiend  academical  can,  lias  found  the 
happy  medium.  This  is  certainly  practicaUe  to 
men  of  taste  and  judgment,  and  the  (iractice  of  a 
few  piDvea  it  UactenvM  de  Conciunando. 
We  are  truly  glad  to  hear  that  Mins  C 
ii  belter,  and  heartily  wish  you  more  promising 
fwnffwtM  fiDm  Scotland.  Debemur  morli  nos  tu»- 
Infm.  We  all  acknowledge  the  debt,  but  are 
aeUom  pkaaed  when  those  wo  love  are  re<iuircd 
to  pay  it.  The  demand  will  find  you  prepared 
fv  it  Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 

16  V 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  MaJ/  12,  1783. 

A  LETTER  written  from  such  a  place  as  this  is 
a  creation ;  and  creation  is  a  work  for  which  mere 
man  is  very  indifferently  qualified.  Ex  nihilo  ni- 
hil JUf  is  a  maxim  that  applies  itself  in  every  case 
where  deity  is  not  concerned.  With  this  view  of 
the  matter,  I  should  charge  myself  with  extreme 
folly  for  pretendir^  to  work  without  materials,  did 
I  not  know,  that  although  nothing  could  be  the 
result,  even  that  noth^.ig  will  be  welcome.  If  I 
can  tell  you  no  news,  I  can  tell  you  at  least  that  I 
esteem  you  highly;  that  my  friendship  with  you 
and  yours  is  the  only  balm  of  my  life;  a  comfort., 
sufficient  to  reconcile  me  to  an  existence  destitute 
of  o'cry  other.  This  is  not  the  language  of  to- 
day, only  the  effect  of  a  transient  ck>ud  suddenly 
brought  over  me,  and  suddenly  to  be  removed,  but 
punctually  expressive  of  my  habitual  frame  of 
mind,  such  as  it  has  been  these  ten  years. 

In  the  Review  of  last  month,  I  met  with  an  ac- 
comit  of  a  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Faley,  at  the 
consecration  of  his  friend.  Bishop  Law.  The 
critic  admires  and  extols  the  preacher,  ond  devoutly 
prays  the  lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  more  such 
labourers  into  his  vineyard.  I  rather  differ  from 
him  in  opinion,  not  being  ablo  to  conjecture  in 
what  respect  the  vincyanl  will  be  benefited  by  such 
a  measure.  He  is  certainly  ingenious,  and  has 
stretched  his  ingenuity  to  the  uttermost  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  church  established,  consisting  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  in  the  most  favourable  point 
of  view.  1  lay  it  down  for  a  rule,  that  when  much 
ingenuity  is  necessary  to  gain  an  argument  credit, 
that  argument  is  unsound  at  bottom.  So  is  his, 
and  so  arc  all  the  petty  devices  by  which  he  seeks 
to  enforce  it.  He  says  first,  '  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  various  orders  in  the  church  is  attended  with 
this  good  consequence,  tliat  each  class  of  people  is 
supplied  with  a  clergy  of  their  own  level  and  descrip- 
tion, with  whom  they  may  live  and  associate  on  terms 
of  equality.'  But  in  order  to  effect  this  good  pur- 
pose, there  ought  to  be  at  least  three  ])anM>ns  in 
every  parish,  one  for  the  gentry,  one  for  tlic  tradere 
and  mechanics,  and  one  for  the  lowest  of  tlio  vul- 
igar.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  find  many  parishes, 
I  where  the  Lnity  at  large  have  any  society  with  their 
minister  at  all.  This  therefore  is  fanciful,  and  a 
mere  invention.  In  the  next  place  he  says  it  givtfs 
a  dignity  to  the  ministry  itself,  and  the  clergy  share 
in  the  respect  paid  to  their  superiors.  Much  good 
may  such  participation  do  them!  They  them- 
selves know  how  little  it  amounts  to.  The  dig* 
nity  a  parson  derives  from  the  lawn  sleeves  and 
square  cap  of  his  diocesan  will  never  endanger  liis 
humility. 


COWPER'S  WORKS. 


Lit.  in,  UM,  19b. 


Pope  says  truly- 


Worth  raakaB  the  man,  ukI  want  of  U  tha  61km ; 
The  xeet  ia  all  but  leather  or  pruneUo. 

Again — ^  Rich  and  splendid  sitaations  in  the 
church  have  been  justly  regarded  as  prizei,  held 
out  to  invite  persona  of  good  hopes,  and  ingenuooa 
attainments.'  Agreed.  But  the  prize  held  oat 
in  the  Scripture  is  of  a  very  different  kind ;  and 
our  ecclesiaatical  baits  are  too  often  snapped  by 
the  worthless,  and  persons  of  no  attainments  at 
all.  Thoy  are  indeed  incentives  to  avarice  and  am- 
bition, but  not  to  those  acquirements  by  which 
only  the  nunisterial  function  can  be  adomed — 
zeal  for  the  salvation  of  men,  humility,  and  self- 
deniaL    Mr^  Paley  and  I  therefore  can  not  agree. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESO. 

May  36, 1783. 
I  PEEL  for  my  uncle,  and  do  not  wonder  that  his 
kws  afflicts  him.  A  connexion  that  has  subsisted 
so  many  years  could  not  be  rent  asunder  without 
great  pain  to  the  survivor.  I  hope  however  and 
doubt  not  but  when  he  has  had  a  little  more  time 
for  recollection,  he  will  find  that  oonaolaUon  in  his 
own  family,  wluch  is  not  the  lot  of  every  &ther  to 
be  blessed  with.  It  seldom  happens  that  married 
persons  five  together  so  long,  or  so  happily;  but 
this,  which  one  feels  oneself  ready  to  suggest  as 
matter  of  alleviation,  is  the  very  drcumstanoe 
that  aggravates  his  distress ;  therefore  he  misses 
her  the  more,  and  feels  that  ho  can  but  ill  spare 
her.  It  is  however  a  necessary  tax  which  all  who 
live  long  must  pay  for  their  longevity,  to  lose  many 
whom  (hey  wtMiid  be  glad  to  detain  (perfahps  those 
in  whom  all  their  happiness  is  centered),  and  to 
see  thom  step  into  the  grave  before  them.  In  one 
respect  at  least  this  is  a  merciful  appointment: 
when  life  has  lost  that  to  which  it  owed  its  princi- 
pal refish,  we  may  ourselves  the  more  cheerfbOy 
resign  it.  I  beg  you  would  present  him  with  my 
most  affectionate  remembrance,  and  teH  him,  if 
you  think  fit,  how  much  I  wish  that  the  evening 
of  his  long  day  may  be  serene  and  happy. 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  NEWTON. 

A%  31,  1783. 
We  rather  rejoice  than  mourn  with  yoa  on  the 

tecasion  of  Mrs.  C 's  death.    In  the  ease 

of  befievers,  death  has  lost  his  sting,  not  only  with 
respect  tothose  he  taaes  away,  but  with  respect  to 
^imvors  aha    Nature  indeed  wifi  always  foggest 


some  causes  of  sorrow,  when  an  amiable  and 
Christian  firiend  departs;  but  the  Scripture,  m 
many  more,  and  so  much  more  in^Mirtant  reaaons 
to  Kjoioe,  that  on  such  occasions,  perhaps  mora 
remarkably  than  on  any  other,  sorrow  is  tamed 
into  joy.  The  law  of  our  land  is  affionted  if  we 
say  the  king  dies,  and  insLsts  on  it  that  he  only  de- 
mises. This,  which  is  a  fiction,  where  a  monarch 
only  u  in  question,  in  the  case  of  a  Christian  k 
reality  and  truth.  He  only  lays  aside  a  body, 
which  it  is  his  privilege  to  be  encumbered  with  no 
longer ;  and  instead  of  dying,  in  that  moment  he 
begins  to  live.  But  this  the  worid  does  not  un- 
derstand, therefore  the  kings  of  it  must  go  on  de- 
mising to  the  end  of  the  chapter.*  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  JuW  8,  1783. 

Our  severest  winter,  commonly  called  the  spring, 
is  now  over,  and  I  find  myself  seated  in  my  fiivour- 
ite  recess,  the  green-house.  In  such  a  situation, 
so  silent,  so  shady,  where  no  human  foot  is  heaid, 
and  where  only  my  myrtles  presume  to  peep  in  at 
the  window,  you  may  suppose  I  have  no  intemip- 
tion  to  complain  of,  and  that  my  thoughts  are  per* 
lectly  at  my  command.  But  the  beauties  of  the 
spot  are  themselves  an  interruption,  my  attention 
being  called  upon  by  those  very  myrtles,  by  a  doih 
ble  row  of  grass  pnks  just  beginning  to  blossom, 
and  by  a  bed  of  beans  already  in  bloom ;  and  yoo 
are  to  consider  it,  if  you  please,  as  no  small  proof 
of  my  regard,  that  though  you  have  so  many  pow* 
erfld  rivals,  I  disengage  myself  fiom  them  all,  and 
devote  this  hour  entirely  to  you. 

You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boll, 
of  Nevrpoit,  perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  you  that  you 
are  not.  You  would  regret  still  more  than  you  do, 
that  there  are  so  many  miles  interposed  between 
us.  He  spends  part  of  the  day  with  us  to-mor- 
row. A  dissenter,  but  a  liberal  one;  a  man  ot 
letters  and  of  genius;  master  of  a  fine  imagination, 
or  rather  not  master  of  it ;  an  imagination  which, 
when  he  finds  himself  in  the  company  he  loves, 
and  can  confide  in,  runs  away  with  him  into  such 
fields  of  speculation,  as  amuse  and  enliven  every 
other  imagination  that  has  the  happiness  to  be  of 
the  party  1  At  other  times  he  has  a  tender  and 
delicate  sort  of  melancholy  in  his  dispontion,  not 
less  agreeable  in  its  way.  No  men  are  better  qual- 
ified for  companions  in  such  a  world  as  this,  than 
men  of  such  a  temperament  Every  scene  of  life 
has  two  sides,  a  dark  and  a  bright  one,  and  the 
mind  that  has  an  equal  mixture  of  melancholy  and 
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to  have  been  began  between  ite  wrk 
sMl  thst  which  ifflSMdiaM^  ibllcn»«. 


LETTERS. 


nvacUyisthe  beit  of  all  qualified  for  tho  oontem- 
platka  of  either.  He  can  bo  lively  without  levity, 
md  periMve  without  dojection.  Such  a  duuh  ia 
Mr.  Bull.  But — ^hc  smukea  tol)acco— nothing  is 
pwieci 


mhU  M  ab  omni 
Fimebcatum. 


On  the  other  aide  I  sent  you  a  something,  a 
■mg  if  you  please,  comixMcd  last  Thursday— 
the  incident  happened  the  day  before.* 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  JuTU  13,  1783. 

I  THANK  yon  for  your  Dutch  communications. 
The  aufirage  of  such  respectable  men  must  have 
ghren  yon  much  pleainire,  a  pleasure  only  to  be  ez- 
eeeded  by  the  consciousness  you  had  before  of  hav- 
ing published  truth,  and  of  having  ser^-od  a  good 
maMer  by  doing  so. 

I  have  always  regretted  that  your  ecclesiastical 
history  went  no  fiutlier ;  I  never  saw  a  work  that 
I  thought  more  likely  to  servo  the  cause  of  truth, 
nor  lustory  applied  to  so  good  a  purixMe.  The 
fitfts  incontestable,  the  grand  observations  upon 
Ihna  all  irrefragable,  and  the  style,  in  my  judg- 
mmt,  incomparably  better  than  tliat  of  Robertson 
or  Gibbon.  I  would  give  you  my  reasons  for  think- 
ing BO,  if  I  had  not  a  very  uigcnt  one  for  declining 
it  You  have  no  ear  for  such  music,  whoever 
may  be  the  performer.  What  you  added,  but  never 
printed,  u  quite  equal  to  what  has  appeared, 
wlueh  I  thmk  might  have  encouraged  you  to  pro- 
eood,  though  you  missed  that  freedom  in  writing 
which  yon  fiinnd  before.  While  you  were  at 
Olney  this  was  at  least  possible ;  in  a  state  of  re- 
tirement yon  had  leisure,  without  which  I  suppose 
Pml  himadf  could  not  have  written  hb  Epi^lcs. 
But  tlKMe  days  are  fled,  andevcryhopcof  acontin- 
oitioaii  fled  with  them. 

The  day  of  judgment  is  spoken  of  not  only  as  a 
■orpriie,  but  a  anare— a  snare  upon  all  the  in- 
l|«iAMtit«  of  the  earth.  A  difference  indeed  will 
obtain  In  &vour  of  the  godly,  which  is,  that  though 
a  nan,  a  sudden,  in  some  sense  an  unexpected, 
and  in  every  sense  an  awful  event,  yet  it  will  find 
them  prepared  to  meet  it  But  the  day  lieing  thus 
I,  a  wide  field  is  consequently  open  to 
.,  jome  will  look  fi»r  it  at  one  period,  and 
■ma  at  another;  we  shall  most  of  us  prove  at  last 
to  have  been  miataken,  and  if  any  should  prove  to 
have  gueaed  aright,  they  will  reap  no  advantage, 
die  idkatj  of  their  conjecture  being  incapable  of 


hii 


ofthsRoM. 


proof  till  the  day  itself  shall  prove  it  My  own 
timenta  upon  the  subject  appear  to  me  perfiKtly 
scriptural,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  dififer 
totally  from  those  of  all  who  have  ever  thought 
about  it;  being  however  so  singular,  and  of  no  im- 
portance to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  befaig 
moreover  difficult  to  swallow,  just  in  proportion  aa 
they  are  peculiar,  I  keep  them  to  myself. 

I  am,  and  always  have  been,  a  great  obsettei 
of  natural  appearances,  but  I  think  not  a  super- 
stitious one.  The  fallibility  of  those  speculations 
which  lead  men  of  fiincifu]  minds  to  interpret 
Scripture  by  the  contingencies  of  the  day,  is  evident 
from  this  consideration,  that  what  the  God  of  the 
Scriptures  has  seen  fit  to  conceal,  he  vrill  not  aa 
the  God  of  nature  publish.  He  is  one  and  the 
same  in  both  capacities,  and  consistent  with  him- 
self; and  his  purpose,  if  he  designs  a  secret,  im- 
penetrable, in  whatever  way  we  attempt  to  open 
it.  It  is  impossible  however  for  an  observer  of  na- 
tural phenomena  not  to  be  struck  with  the  singu- 
larity of  the  present  season.  The  fogs  I  mentioned 
in  my  last  still  continue,  though  till  yesterday  the 
earth  was  as  dry  as  intense  heat  cmild  make  it 
The  sun  continues  to  rise  and  set  without  his  rays, 
and  hardly  shines  at  noon,  even  in  a  cloudless  sky. 
At  eleven  last  night  the  moon  was  a  dull  red,  she 
was  nearly  at  her  highest  elevation,  and  had  the 
colour  of  heated  brick.  She  would  naturally,  I 
know,  have  such  an  appearance  looking  through 
a  misty  atmosphere;  but  that  such  an  atmosphere 
should  obtain  for  so  long  a  time,  and  in  a  country 
where  it  has  not  happened  in  my  lemembranee 
even  in  the  winter,  is  rather  remarkable.  We 
have  had  more  thunder  storms  than  have  oonaisted 
wen  with  the  peace  of  the  fearful  maidens  in  Ol- 
ney, though  not  so  many  as  have  happened  in 
places  at  no  great  distance,  nor  so  violent.  Yea- 
terday  morning,  howe>-er,  at  seven  o'clock,  two  fire- 
balls burst  either  in  the  steeple  or  close  to  it.  Wil- 
liam Andrews  saw  them  meet  at  that  point,  and 
immcdiatdy  after  saw  such  a  smoke  issue  finom  the 
apertures  in  the  steeple  as  soon  rendered  it  invisi- 
ble: the  noise  of  the  explosion  surpassed  all  the 
noises  I  ever  heard — you  would  have  thought  that 
a  thousand  sledge-hammers  were  battering  great 
stones  to  powder,  all  in  the  same  instant.  The 
weather  is  still  as  hot,  and  the  air  as  full  of  va- 
pour, as  if  there  had  been  neither  rain  nor  thunder 
all  the  summer. 

There  was  once  a  periodical  paper  published, 
called  Mist's  Journal :  a  name  well  adapted  to  the 
sheet  before  you.  Misty  however  as  I  am,  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  mystkal,  but  to  be  understood,  like 
an  almanack-maker,  according  to  the  letter.  As 
a  poet,  nevertheless,  I  claim,  if  any  wonderful  evvnt 
should  follow,  a  right  to  apply  all  and  every  such 
post-pn^gnostie,  to  the  purposes  of  the  tragic  nmaa. 

Youia,  W.  C, 


— ^^^aa^^a^^*  >■>■ 


COWPER'S  WORKS. 


Let.  197, 19B,  199. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 


MT  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Your  letter  reached  Mr.  S- 


June  17, 1783. 
— while  Mr. — 


was  with  him;  whether  it  wrought  any  change  in 
}ii»  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  at  a  preacher,  I 
know  not,  but  for  my  own  part  I  give  yoa  full 
credit  for  the  aoundnees  and  rectitude  of  yourt.  No 
man  was  ever  scolded  out  of  his  sins.  The  heart, 
cormpt  as  it  is,  and  because  it  is  so,  grows  angry 
if  it  be  not  treated  with  some  management  and 
good  manners,  and  scolds  again.  A  suily  mastiff 
will  bear  perhaps  to  be  stroked,  though  he  will 
growl  even  under  that  operation,  but  if  yoa  touch 
him  roughly,  he  will  bite.  There  is  no  grace  that 
the  spirit  of  self  can  counterfeit  with  mote  success 
than  a  religious  zeal.  A  man  thinks  he  is  fighting 
for  Christ,  and  he  is  fighting  for  his  own  notions. 
He  thinks  that  he  is  skilfully  searching  the  hearts 
of  others,  when  he  is  only  gratifying  the  malignity 
of  his  own,  and  charitably  supposes  his  hearers 
destitute  of  all  grace,  that  he  may  shine  the  more 
in  his  own  eyes  by  comparison.  When  he  has 
performed  this  notable  task,  he  wonders  that  they 
are  not  converted:  *  he  has  given  it  them  soundly, 
and  if  they  do  not  tremble,  and  confess  that  God 
is  in  him  of  a  truth,  he  gives  them  up  as  reprobate, 
incorrigible,  and  lost  for  ever.'  But  a  man  that 
loves  me,  if  he  sees  me  in  an  error,  vrill  pity  me, 
and  endeavour  cahnly  to  convince  me  of  it,  and 
persuade  me  to  forsake  it  If  he  has  great  and 
good  news  to  tell  me,  he  vrill  not  do  it  angrily,  and 
in  much  heat  and  discomposure  of  spirit  It  is  not 
therefore  easy  to  conceive  on  what  ground  a  minis- 
ter can  justify  a  conduct  which  only  proves  that 
he  does  not  underrtand  his  errand.  The  absurdity 
of  it  would  certainly  strike  him,  if  he  were  not 
himself  deluded. 

A  people  will  always  love  a  minister,  if  a  minis- 
ter seems  to  love  his  people.  The  old  maxim,  Si- 
mile agit  in  «tmifo,  is  in  no  case  more  exactly  veri- 
fied: therefore  you  were  beloved  at  Olney,  and 
if  you  preached  to  the  Chickesawes,  and  Chach- 
taws,  would  be  equally  bekyved  by  them. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Jutie  19,  1783. 

The  translation  of  your  letters  into  DtUeh  was 
iiews  that  pleased  me  much.  I  intended  plain 
prose,  but  a  rhyme  obtruded  itself,  and  I  became 
poetical  when  I  teast  expected  it.  When  you 
v^rote  those  letters  you  did  not  dream  that  you 
were  designed  for  an  apostle  to  the  Dutch.  Yet 
so  it  proves,  and  such  among  many  others  are  the 
advantages  we  derive  firom  the  art  of  printing:  an 
ait  in  which  indisputably  man  was  instructed  by 


the  same  great  teacher  who  taught  him  to  em* 
braider  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  which 
amounts  almost  to  as  great  a  blessing  as  the  gift 
of  tongues. 

The  summer  is  passing  away,  and  hitherto  has 
hardly  been  either  seen  or  folt  Perpetual  clouds 
intercept  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  for  the  most 
part  there  is  an  autunmal  cddness  in  the  weather, 
though  we  are  almost  upon  the  eve  of  the  longest 
day. 

We  are  well,  and  always  mindful  of  yon;  be 
mindful  of  us,  and  assured  that  we  love  you. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  July  27, 1783. 

You  can  not  have  more  pleasure  in  receiving  a 
letter  from  me,  than  I  should  find  in  writing  it, 
were  it  not  almost  impossible  in  such  a  place  to 
find  a  subject. 

I  live  in  a  world  abounding  with  incidents,  upon 
which  many  grave,  and  perhaps* some  profitable 
observations  might  be  made;  but  those  inddenti 
never  reaching  my  unfortunate  ears,  both  the  en- 
tertaining narrative  and  the  reflection  it  might 
suggest  are  to  me  annihilated  and  lost.  I  look 
back  to  the  past  week,  and  say,  what  did  it  pro- 
duce 7  I  ask  the  same  question  of  the  week  pre- 
ceding, and  duly  receive  the  same  answer  from 
both — nothing ! — A  situation  like  this,  in  which  I 
am  as  unknown  to  the  world,  as  I  am  ignorant 
of  all  that  passes  in  it,  in  which  I  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  think,  would  exactly  suit  me,  were  my 
subjects  of  meditation  as  agreeable  as  my  leisure  is 
uninterrupted.  My  passion  for  retirement  u  not 
at  all  abated,  after  so  many  years  spent  in  the 
most  sequestered  state,  but  rather  increased.  A 
circumstance  I  should  esteem  wonderful  to  a  de- 
gree not  to  bo  accounted  for,  considering  the  con- 
dition of  my  mind,  did  I  not  know,  that  we  think 
as  we  are  made  to  think,  and  of  course  approve  and 
prefer,  as  Providence,  who  appoints  the  bounds 
of  our  habitation,  chooses  for  us.  Thus  am  I  both 
free  and  a  prisoner  at  the  same  time.  The  worid 
is  before  me;  I  am  not  shut  up  in  the  Bostile; 
there  are  no  moats  about  my  castle,  no  locks  upon 
my  gates,  of  which  I  have  not  the  key — ^but  an 
invisible,  uncontrollable  agency,  a  local  attach- 
ment, an  inclination  more  forcible  than  I  ever  felt, 
even  to  the  place  of  my  birth,  sen'cs  me  for  prison 
walls,  and  for  bounds  which  I  can  not  pass.  In 
former  years  I  have  known  sorrow,  and  before  I 
had  ever  tasted  of  spiritual  trouble.  The  effect 
was  an  abhorrence  of  the  scene  in  which  I  had 
sufiered  so  much,  and  a  weariness  of  those  objects 
which  I  had  so  long  looked  at  with  an  eye  of  des- 
pondency and  deJMtioiL    But  it  is  otherwise  with 
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The  ■ame  cause  subeisting,  and  in  a 
mnch  nme  pcywerful  degree,  fails  to  produce  ite 
natural  effect  The  very  stones  in  the  gaxden- 
walla  are  my  intimate  acquaintance.  I  should 
miisalnMMt  the  minutest  object,  and  he  disagreea- 
bly affected  by  its  removal,  and  am  persuaded  that 
wcfB  it  posaible  I  could  leave  tliis  incommodious 
nook  fi>r  a  twelvemonth,  I  should  return  to  it  again 
with  rapture,  and  be  transported  with  the  sight 
of  objects  which  to  all  the  world  beside  would  be 
at  least  indifierent;  some  of  them  perhaps,  such  as 
the  ragged  thatch  and  the  tottering  walls  of  the 
neighbouring  cottages,  disgusting.  But  so  it  is, 
and  it  is  so,  because  here  is  to  be  my  abode,  and 
because  such  u  the  appointment  of  Him  that  placed 
me  in  it — 

isle  terrarom  mihi  pneter  oinnes 
AqguluB  xideL 

It  18  the  place  of  all  the  world  I  love  the  most,  not 
Sat  any  happiness  it  affords  me,  but  because  here 
I  can  be  miserable  with  most  convenience  to  my- 
selll  and  with  the  least  disturbance  to  others. 

Yoa  wonder,  and  (I  daro  say)  unfcignedly,  be- 
caose  you  do  not  think  yourself  entitled  to  such 
praise,  that  I  prefer  your  style,  as  an  historian,  to 
that  of  the  two  most  renowned  writers  of  history 
the  present  day  has  seen.  That  you  may  not  sus- 
pect me  of  having  said  more  than  my  real  opinion 
win  warrant,  I  will  tell  you  why.  In  your  style 
I  see  DO  afiectatbn.  In  every  line  of  theirs  I  see 
nothing  else.  They  disgust  me  always,  Robertson 
with  his  pomp  and  his  strut,  and  Gibbon  with  his 
fimcal  and  French  manners.  You  arc  as  correct 
as  they.  You  express  yourself  with  as  much  pre- 
daon.  Your  words  are  ranged  with  as  much 
propriety,  but  you  do  not  set  your  periods  to  a 
tone.  They  dLMX>ver  a  per^Mttual  desire  to  exhibit 
themselves  to  advantage,  whereas  your  subject  en- 
gnmtm  you.  They  sing,  and  you  say ;  which,  as 
luslorj  is  a  thing  to  be  said,  and  not  sung,  is,  in 
my  judgment,  very  much  to  your  advantage.  A 
writer  that  despises  their  tricks,  and  is  yet  neither 
inelegant  nor  inharmonious,  proves  liimself,  by 
that  single  circumstance,  a  man  of  superior  judg- 
ment and  ability  to  them  both  You  have  my 
icaaooi.  I  honour  a  manly  character,  in  which 
good  aenae,  and  a  desire  of  doing  good,  are  the 
pndominant  featmes    but  affectation  is  an  emetic 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BULL. 

August  3,  1783. 
YouB  seaside  situation,  your  beautiful  prospects, 
your  fine  rides,  and  the  sight  of  the  palaces  which 
yra  have  seen,  we  have  not  envied  you ;  but  are 
glad  that  yoa  have  enjoyed  them.  Why  should 
wv  emy  any  toanl    Is  not  our  green-liouse  a  ca- 


binet  of  perfumes?  It  is  at  this  moment  fronted 
with  carnations  and  balsams,  with  mignionette  and 
roses,  with  jessamine  and  woodbine,  and  wants 
nothing  but  your  pipe  to  make  it  truly  Arabian; 
a  wilderness  of  sweets  I  The  sofa  is  ended  but 
not  finished,  a  paradox  which  your  natural  acu- 
men, sharpened  by  habits  of  lo^cal  attention,  vrill 
enable  you  to  reconcile  in  a  moment  Do  not  im- 
agine, however,  that  I  lounge  over  it— on  the  con- 
trary, I  find  it  severe  exercise  to  mould  and  fashion 
if  to  my  mind!* 

I  was  always  an  admirer  of  thunder-storms,  even 
before  I  knew  whose  voice  I  heard  in  them;  but 
especially  an  admirer  of  thunder  rolling  over  the 
great  waters.  There  is  something  singularly  ma- 
jestic in  the  sound  of  it  at  sea,  where  the  eye  and 
the  ear  have  uninterrupted  opportunity  of  obser- 
vation, and  the  concavity  above  being  made  spa- 
cious reflects  it  with  more  advantage.  I  have  con- 
sequently envied  you  your  situation,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  those  reiroBhing  breezes  that  l)clong  to 
it.  We  have  indeed  been  regaled  with  somo  of 
those  bursts  of  ethereal  music. — The  peals  have 
been  as  loud,  by  the  roport  of  a  gentleman  who 
lived  many  years  in  the  West  Indies,  as  were  ever 
heard  in  those  islands,  and  the  flashes  as  splendid. 
But  when  the  thunder  preaches,  an  horizon  bound- 
ed by  the  ocean  is  the  only  sounding-board. 

I  have  had  but  little  leisure,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  and  that  little  I  devoted  for  a  month  ailer 
your  departure  to  Madame  Guion.  I  have  made 
fair  copies  of  all  the  pieces  I  have  produced  on  tliis 
kst  occasbn,  and  will  put  them  into  your  hands 
when  we  meet.  They  aro  yours,  to  serve  as  yoa 
please;  you  may  take  and  leave,  as  you  like,  for 
my  purpose  is  already  served;  they  have  amused 
me,  and  I  have  no  further  demand  uiwn  them. 
The  lines  upon  friendship,  however,  which  were 
not  sufficiently  of  a  piece  with  the  others,  will  not 
now  be  wanted.  I  have  some  other  little  things, 
which  I  will  communicate  when  time  shall  serve ; 
but  I  can  not  now  transcribe  them. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DRAR  WILLIAM,  ^   AugUBt  4,  1783. 

I  FEEL  myself  sensibly  obliged  by  the  interest 
you  take  in  the  success  of  my  productions.  Your 
feelings  upon  the  subject  are  such  as  I  should 
have  myself,  had  I  an  opportunity  of  calling  John- 
son aside  to  make  the  enquiry  you  propose.  But 
I  am  pretty  well  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  so 
long  as  I  have  the  opinion  of  a  few  capable  judges 
in  my  favour,  and  am  thereby  convinced  that  I 
have  neither  disgraced  myself  nor  my  subject,  shall 
not  feel  myself  disposed  to  any  extreme  anxiety 


*  The  prancutloo  of  the  Ttek  Mcins  to  have  beeo  cMervaa 
ttUtowardi  thsend  of  Octobar 
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mbout  the  tale.  To  aim  wHh  saoceis  at  the  spiiit- 
nal  good  of  mankind,  and  to  become  popuhur  by 
writing  on  scriptural  subjects,  were  an  miieasona- 
Me  ambition,  e^n  for  a  poet  to  entertain  in  days 
Hke  these.  Verse  may  ha^e  many  charms,  but 
has  none  powerful  enough  to  conquer  the  Kvernon 
of  a  dissipated  age  to  such  instruction.  Ask  the 
question  therefore  boldly,  and  be  not  mortifled 
•▼en  though  he  should  shake  his  head  and  drop 
his  chin ;  for  it  is  no  more  than  we  have  reason  to 
expect.  We  will  lay  the  fault  upon  the  Tioe  of 
the  times,  and  we  will  acquit  the  poet. 

I  am  glad  you  were  pleased  with  my  Latin  ode, 
and  indeed  with  my  English  dirge  as  much  as  I 
was  myself  The  tune  laid  me  under  a  disadvan- 
tage, obliging  me  to  write  in  Alexandrines;  which 
I  suppose  would  suit  no  ear  but  a  French  one ; 
neither  did  I  intend  any  thing  more  than  that  the 
subject  and  the  words  should  be  sufficiently  ac- 
commodated to  the  music.  The  ballad  is  a  spe- 
cies of  poetry  I  believe  peculiar  to  this  country, 
equally  adapted  to  the  drollest  and  the  most  tragi- 
cal subjects.  Simplicity  and  ease  are  its  proper 
characteristics.  Our  forefathers  excelled  in  it; 
but  we  modems  have  lost  the  art.  It  is  observed, 
that  we  have  few  good  English  odes.  But  to 
make  amends,  we  have  many  excellent  ballads, 
not  inferior  perhaps  in  true  poetical  merits  to  some 
of  the  very  best  odes  that  the  Greek  or  Latin  lan- 
guages have  to  .boast  of  It  is  a  sort  of  composi- 
tion I  was  ever  fond  of,  and  if  graver  matters  had 
not  called  me  another  way,  should  have  addicted 
myself  to  it  more  than  to  any  other.  I  inherit  a 
taste  for  it  from  my  father,  who  succeeded  well  in 
it  himself,  and  who  lived  at  a  time  when  the  best 
pieces  in  that  way  were  produced.  What  can  be 
prettier  than  Qay*s  ballad,  or  rather  Swift's,  Arbuth- 
not's,  Popc*8,  and  Qay*s,  in  the  What  do  ye  call 
it — "  *Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring  1"  I  have 
been  well  informed  that  they  all  contributed,  and 
that  the  most  celebrated  association  of  clever  fel- 
lows this  country  ever  saw,  did  not  think  it  be- 
neath them  to  unite  their  strength  and  abilities  in 
the  composition  of  a  song.  The  success  however 
answered  their  wishes.  The  ballads  that  Bourne 
has  translated,  beautiful  in  themselves,  are  still 
more  beautiful  in  his  vcreion  of  them,  infinitely 
surpassing  in  my  judgment  all  that  Ovid  or  Ti- 
bullus  have  left  behind  them.  They  arc  quite  as 
elegant,  and  far  more  touching  and  pathetic  than 
the  tendcrest  strokes  of  either. 

So  much  for  ballads,  and  ballad  writers. — "  A 
worthy  subject,"  you  will  say,  "  for  a  man  whose 
head  might  be  filled  with  better  things."  and  it  is 
filled  with  better  things,  but  to  so  ill  a  puq)osc, 
that  I  thrust  into  it  all  manner  of  topics  that  may 
prove  more  amusing;  as  for  instance  I  have  two 
goldfinches,  which  in  the  sununer  occupy  the 
(racn-bouse.    A  few  days  since,  being  employed 


in  cleaning  oat  their  cages,  I  placed  that  which  1 
had  in  hand  upon  the  table,  while  the  other  hung 
against  the  wall :  the  windows  and  the  doon  stood 
wide  open.  I  went  to  fill  the  fountain  at  the  pomp, 
and  on  my  return  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
a  goldfinch  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  cage  I  had 
been  cleaning,  and  singing  to  and  kissing  the  gold- 
finch within.  I  approached  him,  and  he  diseo- 
vered  no  fear;  still  nearer,  and  he  discovered  none. 
I  advanced  my  hand  towards  him,  and  he  took  no 
notice  of  it.  I  seized  him,  and  supposed  I  had 
caught  a  new  bird,  but  casting  my  eye  upon  the 
other  cage  perceived  my  mistake.  Its  inhabitant, 
during  my  absence,  had  contrived  to  find  an  open- 
ing, where  the  wire  had  been  a  little  bent,  and 
made  no  other  use  of  the  escape  it  afiforded  him, 
than  to  salute  his  friend,  and  to  converse  with 
him' more  intimately  than  he  had  done  before.  I 
returned  Iiim  to  his  proper  mansion,  but  in  vain. 
In  less  than  a  minute  he  had  thrust  his  little  per- 
son through  the  aperture  again,  and  again  perched 
upon  his  neighbour's  cage,  kissing  him  as  at  the 
first,  and  singing,  as  if  transported  with  the  foitu- 
nate  adventure.  I  could  not  but  respect  such 
friendship,  as  for  the  sake  of  its  gratification  had 
twice  declined  an  opportunity  to  be  free,  and  con- 
senting to  their  union,  resolved  that  for  the  future 
one  cage  should  hold  them  both.  I  am  glad  of  such 
incidents.  For  at  a  pinch,  and  when  I  need  en- 
tertainment, the  versification  of  them  serves  to  di- 
vert me. 

I  transcribe  for  you  a  piece  of  Madam  Gukm, 
not  as  the  best,  but  as  being  shorter  than  many, 
and  as  good  as  most  of  them. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

BfT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Sept.  7,  1783. 

So  long  a  silence  needs  an  apology.  I  have  been 
hindered  by  a  three-weeks  visit  from  our  Hoxton 
firiends,  and  by  a  cold  and  feverish  complaint, 
which  are  but  just  removed. 

The  French  poetess  is  certainly  chargeable  with 
the  fault  you  mention,  though  I  thought  it  not  so 
glaring  in  the  piece  I  sent  you.  I  have  endeavoured 
indeed,  in  all  the  translations  I  have  made,  to  cure 
her  of  that  evil,  either  by  the  suppression  of  pas- 
sages exceptionable  upon  that  account,  or  by  a 
more  solxjr  and  respectful  manner  of  expression. 
Still  however  she  will  be  found  to  have  conversed 
familiariy  with  God,  but  I  hope  not  fulsomely, 
nor  so  as  to  give  reasonable  disgust  to  a  n>ligious 
reader.  That  God  should  deal  familiarly  with 
man,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  he  should 
permit  man  to  deal  familiarly  with  him,  seems 
not  very  difficult  to  conceive,  or  presumptuous  to 
suppose,  when  some  things  are  taken  into  consi- 
deration.   Wo  to  the  sinner  that  shall  daxf;  to  taks 
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a  HbotT  with  him  that  is  not  warranted  by  his 
wofd,  or  to  which  he  liimself  has  not  encountered 
Yarn.  When  ho  aiHninicd  man's  nature,  he  revealed 
hinacif  as  the  friend  of  man,  as  the  brother  of 
every  sool  that  kn'cs  him.  He  convened  freely 
with  man  while  he  was  on  earth,  and  as  freely 
with  him  after  his  resurrection.  1  doubt  not  tliere- 
fixe  that  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  an  access  to  him 
even  now  unincumbered  wKh  ceremonious  awe, 
easy,  delightful,  and  without  constraint  This 
however  can  only  be  the  lot  of  those  who  make  it 
the  huaineaB  of  their  lives  to  please  him,  and  to 
cultivate  communion  with  him.  And  then  I  pre- 
sQDie  there  can  be  no  danger  of  olfenoe,  because 
such  a  habit  of  the  soul  is  of  his  own  creation,  and 
near  as  we  come,  wc  conic  no  nearer  to  him  tlian 
be  is  pleased  to  draw  us.  If  we  address  him  as 
children,  it  is  because  he  tellii  us  he  is  our  father. 
If  we  unbosom  ourselves  to  him  as  to  a  friend,  it 
is  because  ho  calls  us  friends;  and  if  wc  speak  to 
him  in  the  language  of  love,  it  is  because  he  first 
Qseil  it,  thereby  teaching  us  that  it  is  the  language 
he  delights  to  hear  from  his  people.  But  I  con- 
fess that  through  the  weakness,  the  folly,  and  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature,  this  privilege,  like  all 
other  Christian  privileges,  is  liable  to  abuse.  There 
k  a  mixture  of  evil  in  every  tiling  we  do,  indul- 
gmec  encourages  us  to  encroach,  and  while  wc 
exercise  the  rights  of  children,  we  lNH:ome  childish. 
Here  I  think  is  the  point  in  which  my  authoress 
felled,  and  here  it  is  that  I  have  particularly  guard- 
ed my  translation,  not  afraid  of  rcj>resenting  her 
■I  dealing  with  God  familiarly,  but  foolishly,  irre- 
verently, and  without  due  attention  to  his  majesty, 
of  whkrh  she  is  somewhat  guilty.  A  wonderful 
feult  for  such  a  woman  to  fall  into,  who  spent  her 
Bie  in  the  contemplation  of  his  glory,  who  seems 
to  have  been  always  impressed  with  a  sense  of  it, 
and  sometimes  quite  absorbed  by  the  views  she 
had  of  it.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Sept.  8,  1783. 

Mrs.  Ukwin  would  have  answered  your  kind 
note  fhMB  Bedford,  had  not  a  pain  in  her  side  pre- 
vented her.  I,  who  am  her  secretary  upon  such 
oecaslons,  should  certainly  have  answered  it  for 
her,  hot  was  hindered  by  illness,  having  been  my- 
Klf  seised  with  a  fever  immediately  after  your  de- 
parture. The  account  of  your  recovery  gave  us 
grtat  plcBfure,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will 
feel  yourself  repaid  by  the  information  that  I  give 
you  of  mine.  The  reveries  your  head  was  filled 
with,  while  your  disorder  was  moat  prevalent, 
Chough  thoy  wore  but  reveries,  nnd  the  oflfspring 
of  a  heated  imagination,  afTordiHl  you  yel  a  com- 


fortable evidence  of  the  predominant  bias  of  your 
heart  and  mind  to  the  best  subjects.  I  had  none 
such — indeed  I  was  in  no  degree  delirious,  nor  has 
any  thing  less  than  a  fever  really  dangerous  ever 
nuule  me  so.  In  this  respect,  if  in  no  other,  I 
may  be  said  to  have  a  strong  head;  and  perhaps 
for  tho  same  reason  that  wine  would  never  make 
me  drunk,  an  ordinary  degree  of  fever  has  no 
effect  upon  my  understanding.  The  epidemic  be- 
gins to  be  more  mortal,  as  the  autumn  comes  on, 
and  in  Bedfordshire  it  is  reported,  how  truly  I  can 
not  say,  to  be  nearly  as  fiital  as  the  plague.  I 
heard  lately  of  a  clerk  in  a  public  office,  whose 
chief  employment  it  was  for  many  years  to  admi- 
nister oatlis,  who  being  light-headed  in  a  fever,  of 
which  he  died,  spent  the  last  week  of  his  life  in 
crjing  day  and  night—"  So  help  you,  God — kiss 
the  book — give  me  a  shilling."  What  a  wretch  in 
comparison  with  you! 

Mr.  S has  been  ill  almost  ever  since  you 

left  us;  and  last  Saturday,  as  on  many  foregdng 
Saturdays,  was  obliged  to  clap  on  a  blister  by  way 
of  preiiaration  for  his  Sunday  labours.  He  can 
not  draw  breath  upon  any  other  terms.  If  holy 
orders  were  always  confemnl  upon  such  condi- 
tions,  I  question  but  e^en  bishojmrks  themselves 
would  want  an  occupant  But  he  is  easy  and 
cheerful. 

I  beg  you  will  mention  mo  kindly  to  Mr.  Ba- 
con, and  make  him  sensible  that  if  I  did  not  write 
the  paragra])h  he  wished  for,  it  was  not  owing  to 
any  want  of  resixni  for  the  desire  he  expressed, 
but  to  mere  inability.  If  in  a  state  of  mind  that 
almost  disqualifies  me  for  society,  I  could  possibly 
wish  to  form  a  new  connexion,  I  should  wish  to 
know  him;  but  I  never  shall,  and  things  being  as 
they  are,  I  do  not  regret  it.  You  are  my  old 
friend,  therefore  I  do  not  spare  you;  having  known 
you  in  better  days,  I  make  you  pay  for  any  plear 
surc  I  might  then  afford  you,  by  a  communication 
of  my  present  pains.  But  I  have  no  claims  of  this 
sort  upon  Mr.  Bacon. 

Be  pleased  to  remember  us  both,  with  much 
affection,  to  Mrs.  Newton,  and  to  her  and  your 

Eliza;  to  Miss  C likewise,  if  she  is  with 

you.  Poor  Eliza  droops  and  languishes,  but  in 
the  land  to  which  she  is  going,  she  will  hold  up 
her  head  and  droop  no  more.  A  skJuiess  that 
leads  the  way  to  everlasting  life  is  better  than  the 
health  of  an  antcdilu\ian.  Accept  our  unhed 
love  My  dear  friend. 

Sincerely  youn,  W.  C. 


m^ 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 


MT  DEAR  FRiEN'D,  Sept.  23,  1783. 

!     We  are  glad  that  having  been  attacked  by  a 
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fever,  which  has  often  proved  fatal,  and  ahnost 
always  leaves  the  sufferer  debilitatod  to  the  last 
degree,  you  find  yourself  so  soon  restored  to  health, 
and  your  strength  recovered.  Your  health  and 
strength  are  useful  to  others,  and  in  that  view  im- 
portant in  hia  account  who  dispenses  both,  and 
oy  your  means  a  more  precious  gift  than  either. 
For  my  own  part,  though  I  have  not  been  laid  up, 
I  have  never  been  perfectly  well  since  you  left  us. 
A  smart  fever,  which  lasted  indeed  but  a  few 
hours,  succeeded  by  lassitude  and  want  of  spirits, 
that  seemed  still  to  indicate  a  feverish  habit,  has 
made  for  some  time,  and  still  makes  me  very  unfit 
for  my  favourite  occupations,  writing  and  reading 


so  that  even  a  letter,  and  even  a  letter  to  you, 
is  not  without  its  burthen. 

John has  had  the  epidemic,  and  has  it 

still,  but  grows  better.  When  he  was  first  seized 
with  it,  he  gave  notice  that  he  should  die,  but  in  this 
only  instance  of  prophetic  exertion  he  seems  to 
have  been  mistaken;  he  has  however  been  very 
near  it.  I  should  have  told  you,  that  poor  John  has 
been  very  ready  to  depart,  and  much  comforted 
through  his  whole  illness.  He,  you  know,  though 
a  silent,  has  been  a  very  steady  professor.  He 
indeed  fights  battles,  and  gains  victories,  but  makes 
no  noise.  Europe  is  not  astonished  at  his  feats, 
foreign  academics  do  not  seek  him  for  a  member ; 
he  will  never  discover  the  art  of  flying,  or  send  a 
globe  of  tafieta  up  to  heaven.  But  he  will  go 
thither  himself 

Since  you  went  we  dined  with  Mr. .    I 

had  sent  him  notice  of  our  visit  a  week  before, 
which  like  a  contemplative,  studious  man,  as  he  is, 
ne  put  in  his  pocket  and  forgot.  When  we  arrived, 
the  parlour  windows  were  shut,  and  the  house  had 
the  appearance  of  being  uninhabited.  After  wait- 
ing some  time,  however,  the  maid  opened  the  door, 
and  the  master  presented  himself  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  observe  so  repeatedly  that  his  gar- 
den seems  a  spot  contrived  only  for  the  growth  of 
melancholy,  but  being  always  affected  by  it  in  the 
same  way,  I  can  not  help  it.  He  showed  me  a 
nook,  in  which  he  had  placed  a  bench,  and  where 
ho  said  he  found  it  very  refreshing  to  smoke  his 
pipe  and  meditate.  Here  he  sits,  with  his  back 
against  one  brick  wall,  and  his  nose  against  ano- 
ther, which  must  you  know  be  very  refreshing,  and 
greatly  assist  meditation.  He  rejoices  the  more 
in  this  niche,  because  it  is  an  acquisition  made  at 
some  expense,  and  with  no  small  labour ;  several 
loads  of  earth  were  removed  in  order  to  make  it, 
which  loads  of  earth,  had  I  the  management  of 
them,  1  should  carry  thither  again,  and  fill  up  a 
place  more  fit  in  appearance  to  be  a  repository  for 
the  dead  than  the  living.  I  would  on  no  account 
put  any  man  out  of  conceit  with  his  innocent  en- 
joyments, and  therefore  never  tell  him  my  thoughts 
opoQ  this  subject,  but  he  is  not  seldom  low  spi- 


rited, and  I  can  not  but  suspect  that  hb  aitoatioii 
helps  to  make  him  so. 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  Hawkesiworth't 
Voyages  when  it  can  be  sent  conveniently.  The 
long  evenings  are  beginning,  and  nothing  ihoit- 
ens  them  so  effectually  as  reading  aloud. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Stpt.  29,  1783. 

We  are  sorry  that  you  and  your  hous^old  par- 
take so  largely  of  the  ill  effects  of  this  unhealthy 
season.  You  are  happy  however  in  having  hith- 
erto escaped  the  epidemic  fever,  which  has  prfr- 
vailed  much  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  car- 
ried many  off.  Your  mother  and  I  arc  well  Af- 
ter more  than  a  fortnight's  indisposition,  which 
slight  appellation  is  quite  adequate  to  the  descrip* 
tion  of  all  I  suffered,  I  am  at  length  restored  by 
a  grain  or  two  of  emetic  tartar.  It  is  a  tax  I 
generally  pay  in  autumn.  By  this  time,  I  hope, 
a  purer  ether  than  we  have  seen  for  months,  and 
these  brighter  suns  than  the  summer  had  to  boast, 
have  cheered  your  spirits,  and  made  your  existence 
more  comfortable.  We  are  rational.  But  we  are 
animal  too,  and  therefore  subject  to  the  iufiuenoes 
of  the  weather.  The  cattle  in  the  fields  show  evi- 
dent symptoms  of  lassitude  and  disgust  in  an  un- 
pleasant season ;  and  we,  their  lords  and  majten, 
are  constrained  to  sympathize  with  them :  the  only 
difference  between  us  is,  that  they  know  not  the 
cause  of  their  dejection,  and  we  do,  but  for  oar 
humiliation,  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  cure  it  Up- 
on this  account  I  have  sometimes  wished  myself  a 
philosopher.  How  happy,  in  comparison  with 
myself,  docs  the  sagacious  investigator  of  nature 
seem,  whose  fancy  is  ever  employed  in  the  inven- 
tion of  hypotheses f  and  his  reason  in  tho  support 
of  them !  While  he  is  accounting  for  the  origin 
of  the  winds,  he  has  no  leisure  to  attend  to  their 
influence  upon  himself— and  while  he  considers 
what  the  sun  is  made  of,  forgets  that  he  has  not 
shone  for  a  month.  One  project  indeed  supplants 
another.  The  vortices  of  Descartes  gave  way  to 
the  gravitation  of  Newton,  and  this  again  is 
threatened  by  the  electrical  fluid  of  a  modem.  One 
generation  blows  bubbles,  and  the  next  breaks 
them.  But  in  the  mean  time  your  philosopher  is 
a  happy  man.  He  escapes  a  thousand  inquietudes 
to  which  the  ind(^nt  are  subject,  and  finds  his 
occupation,  whether  it  be  the  pursuit  of  a  butter- 
fly, or  a  demonstration,  tho  wholesomest  exercise  in 
the  world.  As  he  proceeds  he  applauds  himself. 
His  discoveries,  though  eventfully  perhaps  they 
prove  but  dreams,  are  to  him  realities.  The  world 
gaze  at  him,  as  he  does  at  new  phenomena  in  the 
heavens,  and  perhaps  understands  him  as  little. 
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But  this  does  not  prevent  thdr  praun,  nor  at  all 
duturb  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  sclf-oompla- 
cmee,  to  which  his  imaginary  succcfls  entitles 
him.  He  wears  his  honours  while  ho  lives,  and 
if  ^tK^ti<»r  strips  them  off  when  he  has  been  dead 
a  oentury,  it  u  no  great  matter;  ho  can  then 
make  shift  without  them. 

I  have  said  a  great  deal  upon  this  subject,  and 
know  not  what  it  all  amounts  to.  I  did  not  intend 
a  syllable  of  it  when  I  began.  But  currente  car 
lamOy  I  stumbled  upon  it.  My  end  is  to  amuse 
myself  and  you.  The  former  of  these  two  points 
k  secured.  I  shall  Ix;  happy  if  I  do  not  mias  the 
latter. 

By  the  way,  what  is  your  opinion  of  these  air- 
balloons  1  I  am  quite  charmed  with  the  discovery. 
Is  it  not  possible  (do  you  suppose)  to  convey  such 
a  quantity  of  inflammable  air  in  the  stomach  and 
abdomen,  that  the  philosopher,  no  longer  gravita- 
ting to  a  centre,  shall  ascend  by  liis  own  compara- 
tive  levity,  and  never  stop  till  he  has  reached  the 
mediom  exactly  in  cquUibrio  with  himself?  May 
ha  not  by  the  help  of  a  pasteboard  rudder,  at- 
tached to  his  posteriors,  steer  himself  in  that  purer 
element  with  ease,  and  again  by  a  slow  and  grad- 
ual discharge  of  his  aerial  contents,  recover  his 
former  tendency  to  the  earth,  and  descend  without 
the  SDudlest  danger  or  inconvenience  1  These 
things  are  worth  inquiry ;  and  (I  dare  say)  they 
win  be  inquired  after  as  they  dfscr\'c :  The  penna. 
ffsn  hamini  dat<B  are  likely  to  lie  less  regretted 
than  they  were ;  and  perha{)s  a  flight  of  academi- 
cians and  a  covey  of  fine  ladies  may  be  no  uncom- 
mon spectacle  in  the  next  generation.  A  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  public  prints  last  week 
convinces  me  that  the  learned  are  not  without 
hofMS  ni  some  such  improvement  u|)on  this  dis- 
cofoy.  The  author  is  a  sensible  and  uigenious 
man,  and  under  a  reasonable  apprehension  tliat 
the  ignorant  may  feel  themselves  inclined  to  laugh 
upon  a  subject  that  aflects  himself  with  the  utmost 
nriousness,  with  much  good  manners  and  man- 
agonent  bespeaks  their  patience,  suggesting  ma- 
ny good  consequences  that  may  result  from  a 
eoune  of  experiments  upon  this  machine,  and 
amongst  others,  that  it  may  be  of  use  in  ascertain- 
ing the  shape  of  continents  and  islands,  and  the 
fitfe  of  wide-extended  and  far  distant  countries ; 
an  end  not  to  be  hoped  for,  unless  by  these  means 
of  eztnordinary  elevation  the  human  prospect 
may  be  immensely  enlarged,  and  ilic  philosopher, 
•xalted  to  the  skies,  attain  a  view  of  tlio  whole 
heDUsphere  at  once.  But  whether  he  is  to  ascend 
by  the  mere  inflation  of  liis  jierson,  as  hinted 
iboie,  or  whether  in  a  sort  of  bandbox,  supported 
npoo  balloons,  is  not  yet  apparent,  nor  (I  suppose) 
even  in  his  own  idea  perfectly  decided. 

Yours,  my  dear  William,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIE.SD,  October  6,  1783. 

It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  consideration,  that 
the  Gospel,  whoso  direct  tendency  is  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  mankind  in  the  present  life  as 
well  as  Uie  life  to  come,  and  which  so  oflfectually 
answers  the  design  of  its  author,  whenever  it  is 
well  understood  and  sincerely  believed,  should, 
through  the  ignorance,  the  bigotry,  the  supersti- 
tion of  its  professors,  and  the  ambition  of  popes, 
and  princes,  tho  tools  of  popes,  have  produced  in- 
cidentally so  much  mischief;  only  furnishing  the 
world  with  a  plausible  excuse  to  worry  each  other, 
while  they  sonctifled  the  worse  cause  with  the 
specious  pretext  of  zeal  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
best. 

Angels  descend  from  Heaven  to  publish  peace 
between  man  and  his  Maker — the  Prince  of  Peace 
himself  comes  to  confirm  and  establish  it,  and 
war,  hatred,  and  desolation  are  the  consequence. 
Thousands  quarrel  about  the  interpretation  of  a 
book  which  none  of  them  understand.  He  that  is 
slain  dies  firmly  persuaded  that  tho  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom expects  him;  and  he  that  slew  him  is 
equally  convinced  that  he  has  done  God  service. 
In  reality  they  are  both  mistaken,  and  equally  un- 
entitled to  the  honour  they  arrogate  to  them- 
selves. If  a  multitude  of  blind  men  should  set  out 
for  a  certain  city,  and  dispute  aliout  the  right 
road  till  a  battle  ensued  between  them,  tho  proba- 
ble efl^ect  would  be  that  none  of  them  would  ever 
reach  it;  and  such  a  fray,  preposterous  and  shock- 
ing in  tlic  extreme,  would  exhibit  a  picture  in 
somo  degree  resembling  tho  original  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  And  why  is  not  tho  world 
thus  occupied  at  present  1  even  because  they  have 
exchanged  a  zeal,  that  was  no  better  than  mad- 
ness, for  an  indiflerence  equally  pitiable  and  ab- 
surd. Tho  holy  sepulchre  has  lost  its  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  nations  called  Cliristions,  not  be- 
cause the  light  of  true  wisdom  has  delivered  them 
from  a  superstitious  attachment  to  tlie  spot,  but 
because  he  that  was  buried  in  it  is  no  longer  re- 
garded l>y  them  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The 
exercise  of  reason,  enlightened  by  philosophy,  has 
I  cured  them  indeed  of  tho  mltKry  of  an  abused  un- 
I  derstanding,  but  together  with  the  delusion  they 
have  lost  the  substance,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  lies 
that  were  grafted  u\x>l  it  have  quarreled  with  the 
truth  itself.  Here  then  we  see  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
human  wisdom,  at  last  in  affairs  of  religion.  It 
enlightens  the  mind  with  resfiect  to  nonessentials 
but  with  respect  to  that  in  which  the  essence  ot 
Christianity  consists,  leaves  it  jKrAvtly  in  the 
dark.  It  can  discover  many  errors  that  in  ditTer- 
ent  ages  have  diiigraced  the  faith;  but  it  is  onlT 
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to  mako  way  for  the  admission  of  one  more  fatal 
than  them  all,  which  rcpreeents  that  fiiith  itself 
as  a  delusion.  Why  those  evils  have  heen  |)er- 
mitted  shall  he  known  hereafter.  One  thing  in 
the  mean  time  is  certain,  that  the  folly  and  freniy 
of  the  professed  disapk;*  of  the  Ghwpel  have  been 
more  dangerous  to  its  interests,  than  all  the  avow- 
ed hostilitiffl  of  its  adversaries;  and  peihapa  for 
this  cause  these  mischiefs  might  be  sofiered  to 
prevail  for  a  season,  that  its  divine  original  and 
nature  might  ho  the  more  illustrated,  when  it 
should  api)ear  that  it  was  able  to  stand  its  ground 
for  ages  against  that  most  formidable  of  all  at- 
tacks, the  indiscretion  of  its  friends.  The  out- 
^  rages  that  have  followed  this  perverrion  of  the 
truth  have  proved  indeed  a  stumbling-block  to  in- 
dividuals; the  wise  of  this  world,  with  all  their 
wisdom,  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  blivsing  and  the  abuse  of  it.  Voltaire 
was  offended,  and  Giblwn  lias  turned  his  back; 
but  the  (lock  of  Christ  is  still  nourished,  and  still 
increases,  notwithstanding  the  unbehef  of  a  phi- 
losopher is  able  to  convert  bread  into  a  stone,  and 
a  ijsh  into  a  serpent. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  voyages, 
which  I  received,  and  began  to  read  last  night. 
My  imagination  is  so  captivated  upon  these  occa- 
sions, that  1  seem  to  partake  with  the  navigatora 
in  all  the  dangers  they  encountered.  I  lose  my 
anchor;  my  mainsail  is  rent  into  shreds;  I  kill  a 
shark,  and  by  signs  convene  with  a  Patagonian, 
and  all  this  witiiout  moving  from  the  fireside. 
The  princi{Md  fruits  of  these  circuits,  that  have 
been  made  around  the  globe,  seem  likely  to  be  the 
amusement  of  those  that  staid  at  home.  Discove- 
ries have  been  made,  but  such  discoveries  as  will 
hardly  satisfy  the  expense  of  such  undertakings. 
Wo  brought  away  an  Indian,  and  having  de- 
bauched liim,  wc  sent  him  home  again  to  commu- 
nicate the  infectio.*!  to  his  country — fme  sport,  to 
be  sure,  but  such  as  will  not  defray  the  cost.  Na- 
tions that  live  upon  bread-fruit,  and  have  no 
mines  to  make  them  worthy  of  our  acquaintance, 
will  be  but  little  virited  for  the  future.  So  much 
the  better  for  them!  their  poverty  is  indeed  their 
mercy. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DK*R  FRIEND,  Orfoftw,  1783. 

1  AM  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  American 
anecdotes,  and  feel  the  obligation  perhaps  more 
sensibly,  the  labour  of  transcriliing  being  in  parti- 
cular that  to  which  I  myself  have  the  greatest 
aversion.  The  Loyalists  are  much  to  be  pitied; 
ririvoii  tVoin  all  the  comforts  thatdi^pend  upon  and 
are  intimately  connected  with  a  resideiioo  in  their 


native  land,  and  sent  to  cultivate  a  distant  one, 
without  the  means  of  doing  it ;  abandoned,  too, 
through  a  deplorable  necessity,  by  the  govern* 
ment  to  which  they  have  sacrificed  all ;  ^ey  ex- 
hibit a  spectacle  of  distress,  which  one  can  not 
view  even  at  this  distance  without  participating  in 
what  they  feel.  Why  could  not  some  of  our  use- 
less wastes  and  forests  have  been  allotted  to  their 
support?  To  have  built  them  houses  indeed,  and 
to  have  furnished  them  with  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, would  have  put  us  to  no  small  expense; 
but  I  suppose  the  increase  of  population,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  soil,  woxdd  soon  have  been 
felt  as  a  national  advantage,  and  have  indemnified 
the  state,  if  not  enriched  it.  We  are  bountiful  to 
foreigners,  and  neglect  those  of  our  own  house- 
hold. I  remember  that  compassionating  the  mise- 
ries of  the  Portuguese,  at  the  time  of  the  Lisbon 
earthquake,  we  sent  them  a  ship  load  of  tools  to 
clear  away  the  rubbish  with,  and  to  assist  them 
in  rebuilding  the  city.  I  remember  too,  it  was 
reported  at  the  time,  that  the  court  of  Portugal 
accepted  our  wheelbarrows  and  spades  with  a 
very  ill  grace,  and  treated  our  bounty  with  con- 
tempt. An  act  like  this  in  behalf  of  our  brethren, 
carried  only  a  little  further,  might  possibly  have 
redeemed  them  from  ruin,  have  resulted  in  emo- 
lument to  ourselves,  have  been  received  with  joy, 
and  repaid  with  gratitude.  Such  are  my  specih 
lations  upon  the  subject,  who  not  being  a  politi- 
cian by  profession,  and  very  seldom  giving  my 
attention  for  a  moment  to  such  a  matter,  may  not 
be  aware  of  difficulties  and  objections,  which  they 
of  the  cabinet  can  discern  with  half  an  eye.  Pe^ 
haps  to  have  taken  under  our  protection  a  nee 
of  men  proscribed  by  the  Congress  might  be 
thought  dangerous  to  the  interests  we  hope  to 
have  hereafter  in  their  high  and  mighty  regards 
and  affections.  It  is  ever  the  way  of  those  who 
rule  the  earth,  to  leave  out  of  their  reckoning  Him 
who  rules  the  universe.  They  forget  that  the 
poor  have  a  friend  more  powerful  to  avenge,  than 
they  can  be  to  oppress,  and  tliat  treachery  and 
perfidy  must  therefore  prove  bad  policy  in  the 
end.  The  Americans  themselves  apjiear  to  roe 
to  be  in  a  situation  little  less  pitiable  tlian  that 
of  the  deserted  LoyaUsts.  Their  fcara  of  arUtrary 
imposition  were  certainly  well  founded.  A  strug- 
gle therefore  might  be  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  this  end  might  surely  have  been  an- 
Hwcretl  without  a  renunciation  of  dependence. 
But  the  passions  of  a  whole  people,  once  put  in 
motion,  are  not  soon  quieted.  Contest  begets 
avennon,  a  little  success  inspires  more  ambitious 
hopes,  and  thus  a  slight  quarrel  terminates  at  last 
in  a  breach  never  to  be  healed,  and  perhai»  in  the 
ruin  of  both  parties.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
a  country  so  distinguislied  by  the  Creator  with 
every  thing  that  can  mako  it  dcsiraUe,  sliould  be 
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ghm  up  to  desolation  for  ever;  and  they  n»J 
poHiUj  have  leaton  on  their  side,  who  sappose 
Chat  in  time  it  will  have  the  pre-eminence  over  all ; 
othen;  but  the  day  of  such  prosperity  seems  fry 
dmant — Omnipotence  indeed  can  hasten  it,  and 
it  may  dawn  when  it  is  least  expected.  But  we 
gorem  ounehes  in  all  our  reasonings  by  present 
tppearances.  Persons  at  least  no  better  informed 
^an  ihyscif  are  constrained  to  do  so. 

I  intended  to  have  taken  another  subject  when 
I  began,  and  I  wish  I  had.  No  man  living  ib 
Ins  qualified  to  settle  nations  than  I  am;  but 
wlwn  I  write  to  jou,  I  talk,  that  is,  I  write  as 
ftst  as  my  pen  can  run,  and  on  this  occasion  it 
lan  away  with  me.  I  acknowledge  myself  in 
your  debt  for  your  last  favour,  but  can  not  pay  you 
now,  unlew  you  will  accept  as  payment,  wliat  I 
know  yon  value  more  than  all  I  can  say  beside, 
the  most  unfeigned  assurances  of  my  aflbctioii  for 
»on  and  yours. 

Youis,  &c.  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

Oct.  90,  1783. 

I  SHOULD  not  have  been  thuff  long  sUcnt,  had  I 
Known  with  certainty  where  a  letter  of  mine  might 
find  you.  Your  summer  excursions  however  are 
now  at  an  end,  and  addressing  a  line  to  you  in 
the  centre  of  the  busy  scene  in  wliich  you  spend 
your  winter,  I  am  pretty  sure  of  my  mark. 

I  see  the  winter  approacliing  without  much  con- 
eera,  though  a  pasrionatc  lover  of  fmc  weather 
and  the  pleasant  scenes  of  summer;  but  the  long 
evenings  have  their  comforts  too,  and  there  is 
hardly  to  be  found  upon  the  earth,  I  suppose,  so 
•nog  a  creature  as  an  Englishman  by  his  fireside 
in  the  winter.  I  mean  however  an  Englishman 
that  &'C8  in  the  country,  f()r  in  London  it  is  not 
vciy  easy  to  avoid  intrusion.  I  have  two  ladies 
lo  read  to,  smnctimes  more,  but  never  loss — at  pre- 
sent we  are  circumnavigating  the  globe,  and  I  find 
the  old  story  with  which  I  amuiiod  myself  some 
yean  since,  through  the  great  felicity  of  a  memory 
not  very  retentive,  almost  new.  I  am  however 
ndly  at  a  loss  for  Cook's  voyage,  can  you  send  it  7 
I  "ball  be  glad  of  Foster's  too.  These  togc*ther 
will  make  the  winter  pass  merrily,  and  you  will 
much  oblige  me  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

mr  DEAR  WILLIAM,  \ov.  10,  1783. 

I  RATE  lost  and  wasted  almost  nil  my  writing 
time,  in  making  an  alteration  in  the  verses  I  eitlierl 
fndne  or  Mibjoiii,  for  I  know  not  which  will  be 


the  case  at  proHsnt^  If  proee  comes  readily,  I  shall 
transcribe  them  on  another  sheet,  otherwise,  on  this. 
You  will  understand,  before  you  have  read  many 
of  them,  that  they  are  not  for  the  press.  I  lay 
yon  under  ix)  other  injunctions.  The  unkind  be- 
haviour of  our  acquaintance,  though  it  is  possible 
that  in  some  instances  it  may  not  much  affect  our 
happiness,  nor  engage  many  of  our  thoughts,  will 
sometimes  obtrude  itself  upon  us  with  a  degree  of 
importunity  not  easily  resisted;  and  then  perliaps, 
though  almost  insensible  of  it  before,  wo  feel  more 
than  the  occasion  wUl  justify.  In  such  a  moment 
it  was  that  I  conceived  this  poem,  and  gave  loose 
to  a  degree  of  resentment,  which  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  liave  indulged,  but  which  in  a  cooler  hour 
I  can  not  altogether  condemn.  My  former  inti- 
macy with  the  two  characters  was  sucli,  that  I 
could  not  but  feel  myself  provok<xl  by  the  neglect 
with  which  they  both  treated  me  on  a  late  occa- 
sion.    So  much  by  way  of  preface. 

You  ought  not  to  have  supiMwed  that  if  you  had 
visited  us  la<«t  summer,  the  pleasure  of  the  inter- 
view would  have  been  all  your  own.  By  such  an 
imagination  you  wrong  Iwth  yourself  and  us.  Do 
you  suppose  we  do  not  love  you  ?  You  can  not 
suspect  your  mother  of  coldness;  and  as  to  me, 
assure  yourself  I  have  no  friend  in  the  world  with 
whom  I  communicate  without  the  least  reserve, 
yourself  excoi*ted.  Take  heart  then,  and  when 
you  find  a  favoumble  op^iortunity  to  come,  assure 
yourself  of  such  a  welcome  from  us  both  as  yoa 
liave  a  rit^lit  to  look  for.  But  I  have  ol)ser\-ed  in 
your  two  last  letters  somewhat  of  a  dejection  and 
melancholy,  that  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  sufficiimt^ 
ly  strive  against.  I  suspect  you  of  being  too  scilen- 
tary.  "  You  can  not  walk."  Why  you  can  not 
is  best  known  to  yourself.  I  am  sure  your  legs 
arc  long  cnout^h,  and  your  person  does  not  overload 
them.  But  I  beseech  you  ride,  and  ride  often.  I 
think  I  have  heard  you  say,  you  can  not  e\en  do 
that  without  an  object.  Is  not  health  an  object  1 
Is  not  a  new  prospect,  which  in  most  countries  is 
gained  at  the  end  of  every  mile,  an  object  7  As- 
sure yourself  that  easy  chairs  are  no  friends  to 
cheerfulness,  and  that  a  long  winter  spent  by  the 
fireside  is  a  prelude  to  an  unhealthy  spring.  Every 
thing  I  6oe  in  the  fields  is  to  me  an  object,  and  I 
can  loi)k  at  the  same  rivulet,  or  at  a  handKomc 
tree,  every  day  of  my  life,  with  new  pleanure,  • 
This  indeed  is  partly  the  effect  of  a  natural  taste 
for  rural  beauty,  and  partly  the  efTect  of  habit; 
for  I  never  in  all  my  life  have  lot  slip  the  op|>ortu- 
nity  of  breatliing  fresh  air,  and  of  conversing  with 
nature,  when  I  could  fairly  catch  it.  I  earnestly 
recommend  a  cultivation  of  the  same  taste  to  you, 
suspecting  that  you  have  neglected  it,  and  suffer 
for  dointr  so. 
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Last  Saturday  se'imight,  the  moment  I  had 
composed  myself  in  my  bed,  your  mother  too  hav- 
ing just  got  into  hers,  we  were  alarmed  by  a  cry 
of  fire  on  the  staircase.  I  immediately  arose,  and 
saw  sheets  of  fame  above  the  roof  of  Mr.  Palmer's 
house,  our  opposite  neighbour.  The  mischief 
however  was  not  so  near  to  him  as  it  seemed  to 
be,  having  begun  at  a  butcher's  yard,  at  a  little 
distance.  We  made  all  haste  down  stairs,  and 
soon  threw  open  the  street  door,  for  the  reception 
of  as  much  lumber,  of  all  sorts,  as  our  house  would 
hold,  brought  into  it  by  several  who  thought  it 
necessaiy  to  move  their  furniture.  In  two  hours' 
time  we  had  so  much  that  we  could  hold  no  more, 
even  the  uninhabited  part  of  our  building  being 
filled.  Not  that  we  ourselves  were  entirely  secure — 
an  adjoining  thatch,  on  which  fell  showers  of 
sparks,  being  rather  a  dangerous  neighbour.  Pro- 
videntially however  the  night  was  perfectly  calm, 
and  we  escaped.  By  four  in  the  morning  it  was 
extinguished,  having  consumed  many  outrbuild- 
ings,  but  no  dwelling-house.  Your  mother  sufifered 
a  little  in  her  health,  from  the  fiitigue  and  bustle 
of  the  night,  but  soon  recovered.  As  for  me,  it 
hurt  me  not.  The  slightest  wind  would  have 
carried  the  fire  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  town, 
there  being  multitudes  of  thatched  buildings  and 
(agot-pilcs  so  near  to  each  other,  that  they  must 
have  proved  infallible  conductors. 

The  balloons  prosper;  I  congratulate  you  upon 
iL    Thanks  to  Montgolfier,  we  shall  fly  at  last. 
Yours,  my  dear  firiend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  NoV.  24,  1783. 

An  evening  unexpectedly  retired,  and  which 
your  mother  and  I  spend  without  company  (an 
occurrence  far  from  frequent,)  affords  me  a  &- 
vourable  opportunity  to  write  by  to-morrow's  post, 
which  else  I  could  not  have  found.  You  are  very 
good  to  consider  my  literary  necessities  with  so 
much  attention,  and  I  feel  proportionably  grateful. 
Blair's  Lectures  (though  I  suppose  they  must 
make  a  part  of  my  private  studies,  not  being  ad 
eaptum  faminarum)  will  be  perfectly  welcome. 
You  say  you  felt  my  verses;  I  assure  you  that  in 
this  you  follow  my  example,  for  I  felt  them  first. 
A  man's  lordship  u  nothing  to  me,  any  further 
than  in  connexion  with  qualities  that  entitle  him 
to  my  respect.  If  he  thinks  himself  privileged  by 
it  to  treat  me  with  neglect,  I  am  his  humble  ser- 
vant, and  shall  never  be  at  a  loss  to  render  him  an 
equivalent.  I  will  not  however  belie  my  know- 
ledge of  mankind  so  much,  as  to  seem  surprised 


oessary,  no  longer  convenient,  or  in  any  respect 
an  object  They  think  of  me  as  of  the  man  in  the 
moon,  and  whether  I  have  a  lantern,  or  a  dog  and 
fiigot,  or  whether  I  have  neither  of  those  desirable 
accommodations,  is  to  them  a  matter  of  perfiBct 
indifference :  upon  that  point  we  arc  agreed,  our 
indifference  is  mutual,  and  were  I  to  publish  again, 
which  is  not  impossible,  I  should  give  them  a 
proof  of  it 

L'Estrange's  Josephus  has  lately  furnished  us 
with  evening  lectures.  But  the  historian  is  so 
tediously  circumstantial,  and  the  translator  so  in- 
supportably  coarse  and  vulgar,  that  we  are  aD 
three  weary  of  him.  How  would  Tacitus  havs 
shone  upon  such  a  subject,  great  master  as  he  wu 
of  the  art  of  description,  concise  without  obscurity, 
and  affecting  without  being  poetical.  But  so  it  was 
ordered,  and  for  wise  reasons,  no  doubt,  that  the 
greatest  calamities  any  people  ever  suffered,  and 
an  accomplishment  of  one  of  the  most  signal  pro- 
phecies in  the  Scripture,  should  be  recorded  by 
one  of  the  worst  writers.  The  man  was  a  tem- 
porizer too,  and  courted  the  favour  of  his  Roman 
masters  at  the  expense  of  his  own  creed,  or  else 
an  infidel  and  absolutely  disbelieved  it  You  will 
think  me  very  difficult  to  please;  I  quarrel  with 
Josephus  for  the  want  of  elegance,  and  with  some 
of  our  modem  historians  for  having  too  much. 
With  him  for  nmning  right  forward  like  a  ga- 
zette, without  stopping  to  make  a  single  observa- 
tion by  the  way;  and  with  them,  for  pretending 
to  delineate  characters  that  existed  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  to  discover  the  motives  by  whkk 
they  were  influenced,  with  the  same  precision  a« 
if  they  had  been  their  contemporaries. — Simplicity 
is  become  a  very  rare  quality  in  a  writer.  In  the 
decline  of  great  kingdoms,  and  where  refinement 
in  all  the  arts  is  carried  to  an  excess,  I  suppose  it 
is  always  rare.  The  latter  Roman  writers  axe 
remarkable  for  false  ornament,  they  were  yet  no 
doubt  admired  by  the  readers  of  their  own  day; 
and  with  respect  to  the  aiithors  of  the  present  eia, 
the  most  popular  among  them  appear  to  me  equal- 
ly censurable  on  the  same  account  Swift  and 
Addison  were  simple. 

Your  mother  wants  room  for  a  postscript,  so 
my  lecture  must  conclude  abruptly. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

It  is  hard  upon  us  striplings  who  have  uncles 
still  living  (N.  B.  I  m3rself  have  an  uncle  still 
alive)  that  those  venerable  gentlemen  should  stand 
at  a  treatment  which  I  had  abundant  reason  to  in  our  way,  even  when  the  ladies  are  in  question; 
expect  To  these  men  with  whom  I  was  once  that  I,  for  instance,  should  find  in  one  page  of 
jitmiate,  and  for  many  years,  I  am  no  longer  ne- 1  your  letter  a  hope  that  Miss  Shuttleworth  would 
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n  of  jonr  party,  and  be  told  in  the  next  that  the 
B  engaged  to  your  uncle.  Well  we  may  perhaps 
never  be  uncles,  but  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
HtB  time  is  coming,  when  others  as  young  as  we 
are  now,  shall  envy  us  the  privileges  of  old  age, 
and  see  ns  engross  that  share  in  the  attention  of 
the  ladies  to  which  their  youth  must  aspire  in  vain. 
Make  aar  compliments  if  you  please  to  your  sis- 
ter Eliza,  and  tell  her  that  we  are  both  mortified 
at  having  missed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her. 

Balloons  are  so  much  the  mode,  that  even  in 
dus  country  we  have  attempted  a  balloon.  You 
may  possibly  remember  that  at  a  place  called  Wes- 
feOD,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Olney,  there 
fifM  a  fiunily,  whose  name  is  Throckmorton. 
The  present  possessor  of  the  estate  is  a  young 
man  whom  I  remember  a  boy.  He  has  a  vnfe, 
who  is  young,  genteel,  and  handsome.  They  are 
Papists,  but  much  more  amiable  than  many  Pro- 
testants. We  never  had  any  intercourse  with  the 
family,  though  ever  since  we  lived  here  we  have 
cnjojed  the  range  of  their  pleasure  grounds,  hav- 
ing been  favoured  with  a  key,  which  admits  us 
into  an.  When  this  man  sucxxeded  to  the  estate, 
on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  came  to  set- 
tle at  Weston,  I  sent  him  a  complimentary  card, 
requesting  (be  continuance  of  that  privilege,  hav- 
ing tUl  then  enjoyed  it  by  favour  of  his  mother, 
who  on  that  occaaon  went  to  finish  her  days  at 
Bath.  You  may  conclude  that  he  granted  it,  and 
ftr  about  two  yean  nothing  more  passed  between 
JUL  A  fortnight  ago,  I  received  an  invitation  in 
the  civilest  terms,  in  which  he  told  me  that  the 
next  day  he  should  attempt  to  fill  a  balloon,  and 
if  it  would  be  an^  pleasure  to  me  to  bo  present, 
ihoidd  be  happy  to  see  me.  Your  mother  and  I 
went  The  whole  r-jntry  were  there,  but  the 
baDooii  could  not  be  filled.  The  endeavour  was, 
I  believe,  very  philosophically  made,  but  such  a 
pneesi  depends  for  its  success  upon  such  niceties 
as  make  it  very  precarious.  Our  reception  was 
however  flattering  to  a  great  degree,  insomuch  that 
more  notice  seemed  to  be  taken  of  us,  than  we 
eould  poflribly  have  expected,  indeed  rather  more 
than  of  any  of  his  other  guests.  They  even 
noned  anxious  to  recommend  themselves  to  our 
regards.  We  drank  chocolate,  and  were  asked 
lo  dine,  but  were  engaged.  A  day  or  two  after- 
waids,  Mn.  Unwin  and  I  walked  that  way,  and 
were  overtaken  in  a  shower.  I  found  a  tree  that 
I  thought  would  shelter  us  both,  a  large  elm,  in  a 
grove  that  fronts  the  mansion.  Mrs.  T.  oltscrved 
01,  and  running  towards  us  in  the  rain  insisted  on 
oar  walking  in.  He  was  gone  out.  Wo  sat 
chatting  with  her  till  the  weather  cleared  up,  and 
then  at  her  instance  took  a  walk  with  her  in  the 
(arden.    The  garden  is  almost  thrir  only  walk, 


key  of  it  in  a  manner  that  made  it  impossible  not 
to  accept  it,  and  said  she  would  send  us  one.    A 
few  days  afterwards  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  we 
walked  that  way  again.    We  saw  them  going  to- 
ward the  house,  and  exchanged  bows  and  curtsies 
at  a  distance,  but  did  not  join  them.    In  a  few 
minutes  when  we  had  passed  the  house,  and  had 
almost  reached  the  gate  that  opens  out  of  the  park 
into  the  adjoining  field,  I  heard  the  iron  gate  be- 
longing to  the  court-yard  ring,  and  saw  Mr.  T. 
advancing  hastily  towards  us,  we  made  equal  hasia 
to  meet,  he  presented  to  us  the  key,  which  I  tokl 
him  I  esteemed  a  singular  favour,  and  after  a  lew 
such  speeches  as  are  mode  on  such  occanons,  wa 
parted.    This  happened  about  a  week  ago.    I  con- 
cluded nothing  less  than  that  all  this  civility  and 
attention  was  designed,  on  their  part,  as  a  prelude 
to  a  nearer  acquaintance ;  but  hero  at  present  the 
matter  rests.    I  should  like  exceedingly  to  be  on 
an  easy  footing  there,  to  give  a  morning  call  now 
and  then,  and  to  receive  one,  but  notliing  more. 
For  though  he  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  men  I 
ever  saw,  I  could  not  wish  to  visit  him  in  any  other 
way;  neither  our  house,  furniture,  servants,  or  in- 
come, being  such  as  qualify  us  to  make  entertain- 
ments, neither  would  Ion  any  account  beintroduoed 
to  the  neighbouring  gentry.    Mr.  T.  is  altogether  a 
man  of  fashion,  and  respectable  on  every  account 
I  have  told  you  a  long  stoiy.    Farewell.    We 
number  the  days  as  they  pass,  and  are  glad  that  we 
shall  see  you  and  your  sister  soon. 

Youn,  &c.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Jan.  3,  1784. 

Your  silence  began  to  be  distressing  both  to 
your  mother  and  me,  and  had  I  not  received  a  let- 
ter from  you  last  night,  I  should  have  written  by 
this  post  to  inquire  after  your  health. '  How  can 
it  be,  that  you,  who  are  not  stationary  like  me,  but 
often  change  your  situation,  and  mix  with  a  var 
riety  of  company,  should  suppose  me  furnished 
with  such  abundant  materials,  and  yourself  desti- 
tute 1  I  assure  you  faithfully,  that  I  do  not  find 
the  soil  of  OIncy  prolific  in  the  growth  of  such 
articles  as  make  letter-writing  a  desirable  employ- 
ment No  place  contributes  less  to  the  catalogue 
of  incidents,  or  is  more  scantily  supplied  with  an- 
ecdotes worth  notice. 

We  have 

Onepanon,  one  poet,  ooe  bellman,  one  crier. 
And  the  poor  poet  \a  our  onljr  'equira. 

Guesb  then  if  I  have  not  more  reason  to  expect  two 
letters  from  you,  than  you  one  from  me.     The 


and  ■  certainly  their  only  retreat  in  which  they!  principal  occurrence,  and  that  which  affects  me 
tie  Mt  Bible  to  intermpCion.    She  oflfered  us  a*  most  at  present,  came  to  pass  this  mc»nent    The 
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•tair-ibot  door,  being  twcUed  by  the  thaw,  woukl 
do  any  thing  better  than  it  would  open.  An  at- 
tempt to  force  it  upon  that  office  has  been  attended 


with  tuch  a  horrible  dissolution  of  its  parte,  that 
we  were  immediately  obliged  to  introduce  acfairur- 
geon,  commonly  called  a  carpenter,  whoae  apfdi- 
cations  we  have  some  hope  will  cure  it  of  a  locked 
jaw,  and  heal  its  numerous  fractures.  His  medi- 
cines are  powerful  chalybeates,  and  a  certain 
glutinous  salve,  which  he  tells  me  is  made  of  the 
tails  and  ears  of  animals.  The  ccmsequenoes  how- 
ever are  rather  un&vourable  to  my  present  employ- 
ment, which  does  not  well  brook  noise,  bustle,  and 
interruption. 

This  being  the  case,  I  shall  not  perhaps  be  either 
so  perspicuous,  or  so  difiuse,  on  thesubjectof  which 
you  desire  my  sentiments,  as  I  should  be,  but  I 
will  do  my  best.  Know  then  that  I  have  learnt 
bng  since  of  Abb6  Raynal,  to  hate  all  monopo- 
lies, as  injurious,  howsoever  managed,  to  tiie  in- 
terests of  commerce  at  large ;  consequently  the  char- 
ter in  question  would  not  at  any  rate  be  a  &vour- 
ite  of  mine.  This  however  is  of  itself  I  confess 
no  sufficient  reason  to  justify  the  resumption  of  it. 
But  such  reasons  I  think  are  not  wanting.  A 
grant  of  that  kind,  it  is  well  known,  is  always 
forfeited  by  the  nonperformance  of  the  conditions. 
And  why  not  equally  forfeited,  if  those  conditions 
are  exceeded,  if  the  design  of  it  be  perverted,  and 
its  operation  extended  to  objects  which  were  never 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  donor  1  This  af^iears 
to  roc  to  be  no  nusreprcsentation  of  their  cade, 
whose  charter  is  supposed  to  be  in  danger.  It  con- 
stitutes them  a  trading;  company,  and  gives  them 
an  exclusive  right  to  traffic  in  the  Elast  Indies.  But 
it  does  no  more.  It  invests  them  with  no  sove- 
reignty; it  does  not  convey  them  the  royal  prerog- 
ative of  making  war  and  peace,  which  the  king 
can  not  alienate  if  he  would.  But  this  preroga- 
tivo  they  have  exeidsed,  and,  forgetting  the  terms 
of  their  institution,  have  possessed  themselves  of 
an  immense  territory,  which  they  have  ruled  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  to  which  it  is  impossible  they  should 
even  have  a  right,  unless  such  a  one  as  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  plead — the  right  of  conquest  The  poten- 
tates of  thu  country  they  dash  in  pieces  like  apot- 
ter's  vessel,  as  often  as  they  please,  making  the 
happiness  of  thirty  millions  of  mankind  a  consid- 
eration subordinate  to  that  of  their  own  emolu- 
ment, oppressing  them  as  often  as  it  may  serve  a 
lucrative  purpose,  and  in  no  instance,  that  I  have 
ever  heard,  consulting  their  interest  or  advantage. 
That  government  therefore  is  bound  to  interfere, 
and  to  unking  these  tyrants,  is  to  me  self-evident 
And  if  having  subjugated  so  much  of  this  misersr 
tale  world,  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  we  must 
keep  possession  of  it,  it  appears  to  me  a  duty  so 
Hinding  on  the  legislature  to  resume  it  from  the 
hands  of  thow  usurpers,  that  I  should  think  a 


curse,  and  a  bitter  one,  must  follow  the  neglect  ol 
it  But  suppose  this  were  done,  can  they  be  le- 
gally deprived  of  their  charter  1  In  truth  I  think 
so.  If  the  abuse  and  pervenion  of  a  charter  can 
amount  to  a  defeasance  of  it,  never  were  they  so 
grossly  palpable  as  in  this  instance;  never  was 
charter  so  justly  forfeited.  Neither  am  I  at  all 
afiraid  that  such  a  measure  should  be  drawn  into 
a  precedent,  unless  it  could  be  alleged  as  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  not  hanging  a  rogue,  that  perhaps 
magistracy  might  grow  wanton  in  the  exerdse  of 
such  a  power,  and  now  and  then  hang  up  an  hon- 
est man  for  its  amusement.  When  the  governofs 
of  the  bank  shall  have  deserved  the  same  severity, 
I  hope  they  will  meet  with  it  In  the  mean  time 
I  do  not  think  them  a  wbit  more  in  jeopardy  be- 
cause a  corporation  of  plunderers  have  been  brought 
to  justice. 

We  are  well,  and  love  you  all.  I  never  wrote 
in  such  a  huny,  nor  in  such  disturbance.  Pardon 
the  effects,  and  believe  me  yours  affectionately, 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Jan.  18,  1784. 

I  TOO  have  taken  leave  of  the  old  year,  and 
parted  with  it  just  when  you  did,  but  with  very 
different  sentiments  and  feelings  upon  the  occaskm. 
I  looked  back  upon  all  tlie  passages  and  occur- 
rences upon  it,  as  a  traveller  looks  back  upon  a 
wilderness,  through  which  he  has  passed  with 
weariness  and  sorrow  of  hcart^veaping  no  other 
fruit  of  his  labour  than  the  poor  consolation  that, 
dreary  as  the  desert  was,  he  has  left  it  all  behind 
him.  The  traveller  would  find  even  this  comfort 
considerably  lessened,  if,  as  soon  as  he  had  passed 
one  wilderness,  another  of  equal  length,  and  equally 
desdate,  should  expect  him.  In  this  particular, 
his  experience  and  mine  would  exactly  tally.  1 
should  rejoice  indeed  that  the  old  year  is  over  and 
gone,  if  I  had  not  every  reason  to  prophesy  a  new 
one  similar  to  it 

I  am  glad  you  have  found  so  much  hidden  trea- 
sure; and  Mrs.  Unwin  desires  me  to  tell  you  that 
you  did  her  no  more  than  justice,  in  believing  that 
she  would  rejoice  in  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  surmise 
the  reason,  why  the  reverend  doctor,  your  prede- 
cessor, concealed  it  Being  a  subject  of  a  tree 
government,  and  I  suppose  full  of  the  divinity  moat 
in  fashicm,  he  could  not  fear  lest  his  great  riches 
should  expose  him  to  persecution.  Nor  can  1  sup- 
pose that  he  hdd  it  any  disgrace  for  a  dignitary 
of  the  church  to  be  wealthy,  at  a  time  when 
churchmen  in  general  spare  no  pains  to  become 
so.  Butthe  wisdom  of  some  men  has  a  droU  sort 
of  knavishneii  in  it,  muea  lika  tiiat 
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who  Uda  what  he  finds  with  a  deal  of  contnTanoei 
^  Sot  the  pleasure  of  doing  it 

Youn,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Jan.  23,  1784. 

Whin  1  irat  molded  to  write  an  answer  to 
jmr  last,  this  evening,  I  had  no  thought  of  any 
tUng  men  sublime  than  prose.  But  before  I  be- 
gn,  it  oecorred  to  me  that  perhaps  you  would 
Mt  ht  displeased  with  an  attempt  to  give  a  poetical 
tnnalatian  of  the  lines  you  sent  me.  They  are  so 
beantiAil,  that  I  felt  the  temptation  irresistible.  At 
leaA,  as  the  French  say,  it  was  plus  forte  que 
SMtp-  and  I  accordingly  complied.  By  this  means 
I  have  lost  an  hour;  and  whether  I  shall  be  able 
to  fin  my  sheets  before  supper,  is  as  yet  doubtfid. 
But  I  will  do  my  best. 

For  your  remarks,  I  think  them  perfectly  just. 
You  have  no  reason  to  distrust  your  taste,  or  to 
mibmit  the  trial  of  it  to  me.  You  understand  the 
use  and  the  fince  of  language  as  well  as  any  man. 
You  have  quick  feelings,  and  you  are  fond  of 
poetry.  How  is  it  possible  then  that  you  should 
not  be  a  judge  of  iti  I  venture  to  hazard  only  one 
alteration,  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  would 
amount  to  a  little  improvement.  The  seventh 
and  eighth  tines  I  think  I  should  like  better  thus — 

Aqilnnts  lev!  zephTio  et  redeunte  seren& 
Annt  lempork,  fiBcundo  e  cespiie  sai^nt. 

Mj  reason  is,  that  the  word  cum  is  repeated  too 
SDOO.  At  least  my  ear  docs  not  like  it ;  and  when 
it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  sense,  there 
seons  to  be  an  elegance  in  diversifying  the  ex- 
pwimi,  MM  much  as  possible,  upon  similar  occa- 
■floa.  It  discovers  a  command  of  phrase,  and 
giTCB  a  more  masterly  air  to  the  piece.  If  extineta 
rtood  unconnected  with  fo/w,  I  should  prefer  your 
void  miestU  to  the  doctor's  vigetU.  But  the  latter 
seems  to  stand  more  in  direct  opposition  to  that 
«f  extinction,  which  is  efifected  by  a  shall  or  arrow. 
In  the  day-time  the  stars  may  be  said  to  die,  and 
in  the  night  to  recover  their  strength.  Perhaps 
the  doctor  had  in  his  eye  that  noble  line  of  Grray — 
HjfperunCt  mareh  they  spy,  and  glittWing  ahaJU 
^  war  I  But  it  is  a  beautiful  composition.  It  ii 
lender,  touching  and  elegant.  It  is  not  easy  to 
do  justice  in  English,  as  for  example.* 

Many  thanks  for  the  books,  which,  being  most 
admirably  packed,  came  safe.  They  will  furnish 
06  with  many  a  winter  evening's  amusement.  We 
are  glad  that  yoa  intend  to  be  the  carrier  back. 

We  rejoice  too  that  yoax  cousin  has  remembered 
foa  in  her  will.     The  money  she  left  to  those  who 

'flin  Ae  aoissabielnedio  (benezt  ktter. 


attended  her  hearse  would  have  been  better  bo- 
stowed  upon  you;  and  by  this  time  perhaps  she 
thinks  80. '  Alas  1  what  an  inquiry  does  that  thought 
suggest,  and  how  impossible  to  make  it  to  any  pur- 
pose? What  are  the  employments  of  the  de|)arted 
spirit?  and  where  does  it  subsst?  Has  it  any  cog- 
nizance of  earthly  things  1  Is  it  transported  to  an 
immeasurable  distance;  or  is  it  still,  though  im- 


iwrceptible  to  us,  convenant  with  the  same  scene, 
and  interested  in  what  passes  here  1  How  little  we 
know  of  a  state  to  which  we  are  all  destined;  and 
how  does  the  obscurity,  that  hangs  over  that  un- 
discovered country,  increase  the  anxiety  we  some- 
times feel  as  we  are  journeying  towards  it !  It  is 
sufficient  however  for  such  as  you,  and  a  few  more 
of  my  acquaintance,  to  know  that  in  your  separate 
state  you  will  be  happy.  Provision  is  made  for 
your  reception,  and  you  will  have  no  cause  to  re- 
gret aught  that  you  have  left  behind. 

I  have  written  to  Mr. .    My  letter  went 

tliis  morning.  How  I  love  and  honour  that  man! 
For  many  reasons  I  dare  not  tell  him  how  much. 
But  I  hate  tlic  frigidity  of  the  style,  in  which  I  am 
forced  to  address  him.  That  line  of  Horace — 
'  Dii  tibi  divitiaa  dederunt  arUmque  fruendt'-^ 
was  never  so  applicable  to  the  poet  s  friend,  as  to 

Mr. .  My  bosom  bums  to  immortalize  tiim. 

But  prudence  says  "Forbear!"  and,  though  a 
poet,  I  pay  respect  to  her  injunctbns. 

I  suiccrely  give  you  joy  of  the  good  you  have 
unconsciously  done  by  your  example  and  conversa- 
tion. That  you  seem  to  yourself  not  to  deserve 
the  acknowledgment  your  friend  makes  of  it,  is  a 
proof  that  you  do.  Grace  is  blind  to  its  own 
beauty,  whereas  such  virtues  as  men  may  reach 
without  it,  are  remarkable  self-admirers.  May 
you  make  such  impressions  upon  many  of  youi 
order !  I  know  none  that  need  them  more. 

You  do  not  want  our  praises  of  your  conduct 

towards  Mr. .    It  is  well  for  him  however, 

and  still  better  for  yourself,  that  you  are  capable 
of  such  a  part.  It  was  said  of  some  good  man, 
(my  memory  does  not  serve  me  with  his  name,) 
"  do  him  an  ill  turn  and  you  make  him  your  friend 
for  ever."  But  it  is  Christianity  only  that  forms 
such  friends.  I  wish  his  father  may  be  duly  af- 
fected by  this  instance  and  proof  of  your  supe- 
riority to  those  ideas  of  you  which  he  has  so  un- 
reasonably harboured.  He  is  not  in  my  favour 
now,  nor  will  be  upon  any  other  terms. 

I  laughed  at  the  oommento  you  make  on  your 
own  feelings,  when  the  subject  of  them  was  a 
newspaper  eulogium.  But  it  was  a  laugh  of  plea- 
sure anid  approbation:  such  indeed  is  the  heart, 
and  so  is  it  inade  up.  There  are  few  that  can  do 
good,  and  keep  their  own  secret,  none  perhaps 
without  a  struggle.  Yourself,  and  your  friend 
,  are  no  very  common  instances  of  the  for- 


titude that  is  necessary  in  such  a  oonfiict.    Infui 
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mer  days  I  have  felt  my  heart  beat,  and  every 
Tein  throb,  upon  such  an  oocanon.  To  publish 
my  own  deed  was  wrong.  I  knew  it  to  be  so. 
But  to  conceal  it  seemed  like  a  voluntaxy  injury 
to  myeelf.  Sometimes  I  could,  and  sometimes  I 
could  not  succeed.  My  occasions  for  such  conflicts 
indeed  wer«  not  very  numerous. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Jan.  25, 1784. 

This  contention  about  East  Indian  patronage 
seems  not  unlikely  to  avenge  upon  us,  by  its  con- 
sequences, the  mischiefs  we  have  done  there.  The 
matter  in  dispute  is  too  precious  to  be  relinquished 
by  either  party;  and  each  is  jealous  of  the  influ- 
ence the  other  would  derive  from  the  'possession 
of  it.  In  a  country  whose  politics  have  so  long 
rolled  upon  the  wheels  of  corruption,  an  aflfair  of 
such  value  must  prove  a  weight  in  either  scale 
absolutely  destructive  of  the  very  idea  of  a  balance. 
Every  man  has  his  sentiments  upon  this  subject, 
and  I  have  mine.  Were  I  constituted  umpire  of 
this  strife,  with  full  powers  to  decide  it,  I  would 
tie  a  talent  of  lead  about  the  neck  of  this  patron- 
age, and  plunge  it  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  To 
speak  less  figuratively,  I  would  abandon  all  territo- 
rial interest  in  a  country  to  which  we  can  have  no 
right,  and  which  we  can  not  govern  with  any  se- 
curity to  the  happiness  of  the  inhabitants,  or  with- 
out the  danger  of  incurring  either  perpetual  broils, 
or  the  most  insupportable  tyranny  at  home.  That 
sort  of  tyranny,  I  mean,  which  flatters  and  tanta- 
lizes the  subject  with  a  show  of  freedom,  and  in 
reality,  allows  him  nothing  more;  bribing  to  the 
right  and  left,  rich  enough  to  aflford  the  purchase 
of  a  thousand  consciences,  and  consequently  strong 
enough,  if  it  happen  to  meet  with  an  incorruptible 
one,  to  render  all  the  efforts  of  that  man,  or  of 
twenty  such  men,  if  they  could  be  found,  romantic, 
and  of  no  effect.  I  am  the  king's  most  loyal  sub- 
ject, and  most  obedient  humble  servant  But  by 
his  majesty's  leave  I  must  acknowledge  I  am  not 
altogether  convinced  of  the  rectitude  even  of  his 
own  measures,  or  the  simplicity  of  his  views;  and 
if  I  were  satisfied  that  he  himself  is  to  be  trusted, 
•t  IS  nevertheless  palpable,  that  he  can  not  answer 
for  his  successors.  At  the  same  time  he  is  my 
king,  and  I  reverence  him  as  such.  I  account  his 
prerogative  sacred,  and  shall  never  wish  prosperity 
to  a  party  that  invades  it,  and  that  under  the  pre- 
tence of  patriotism  would  annihilate  all  the  conse- 
quence of  a  character  essential  to  the  very  being 
of  the  constitution.  For  these  reasons  I  am  sorry 
that  we  have  any  dominion  in  the  East — that  we 
have  any  such  emoluments  to  contend  about. 
Their  immense  vahie  will  orobably  prdong  the 


dispute,  and  such  struggles  having  been  already 
made  in  the  conduct  of  it,  as  have  shaken  our  very 
foundations,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  still  greater  efforts,  and  more  fatal,  are  behind; 
and  after  all,  the  decision  in  favour  of  either  ode 
may  be  ruinous  to  the  whole.  In  the  mean  time^ 
that  the  company  themselves  are  but  indifferently 
qualified  for  the  kingship,  is  most  deplorably  evi 
dent  What  shall  I  say  therefore?  I  distrust  tht 
court,  I  suspect  the  patriots,  1  put  the  company 
entirely  aside,  as  having  forfeited  all  daim  to  caD> 
fidence  in  such  a  business,  and  see  no  remedy  of 
course,  but  in  the  annihilation,  if  that  could  be  aOi 
complished,  of  the  very  existence  of  our  author]^ 
in  the  East  Indies. 


The  late  Doctor  Jortin 
Had  the  good  fortune 
To  write  these  verses 
Upon  tombs  and  hearses: 
Which  I  being  jinglish, 
Have  done  into  English.* 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Mr  DEAR  FRIEND,  Fchtuary^  1784. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  finished  a  work,  of 
which  I  well  remember  the  beginning,  and  which 
I  was  sorry  you  thought  it  expedient  to  discon- 
tinue. Your  reason  for  not  proceeding  was  however 
such  as  I  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in,  being  sug- 
gested by  a  jealousy  you  felt,  "lest  your  spirit 
should  bo  betrayed  into  acrimony,  in  writing  upon 
such  a  subject."  I  doubt  not  you  have  sufficiently 
guarded  that  point,  and  indeed  at  the  time,  I  could 
not  discover  that  you  had  failed  in  it  I  have  bu- 
ned  myself  this  morning  in  contriving  a  Greek 
title,  and  in  seeking  a  motto.  The  motto  you 
mention  is  certainly  apposite.  But  I  think  it  an 
objection  that  it  has  been  so  much  in  use ;  almost 
every  writer  that  has  claimed  a  liberty  to  think  for 
himself  upon  whatever  subject,  having  chosen  it 
I  therefore  send  you  one,  which  I  never  saw  in 
that  shape  yet,  and  which  appears  to  me  equally 
apt  and  proper.  The  Greek  word,  hr/mof,  which 
signifies  literally  a  shackle,  may  figuratively  servs 
to  express  those  chains  which  bigotry  and  preju* 
dice  cast  upon  the  mind.  It  seems,  therefore,  to 
speak  like  a  lawyer,  no  misnomer  of  your  book  to 
call  U, 


*  For  ihe  veract  entitled  "  la  brerltatem  vit*  ipaili  homlm 
bus  conoesri,"  together  with  Oowpex^  tnmlatlao  of  ihenn 
vklsPoesHk 


Querelifl 
Baud  Jmtb  aauxgifl^  et  irrita  juif  ia  jactat. 
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Lmt.  M7.  letters.  W 

The  following  pIcaBca  me  mott  of  all  thcmottos  ing  froquGnt  occasion  for  itome  fikill  in  Burgciy; 
1  have  thought  o£  But  with  resprct  both  to  that  but  phyacionii,  I  prcHUino,  thoy  had  none,  having 
and  the  tJUXj  you  will  use  your  pleasure.  no  need  of  any.    la  it  ixwHiblc,  that  a  creature  like 

myaelf  can  be  descended  from  auch  progenitors,  in 
whom  there  appears  not  a  single  trace  of  family 
resemblance  1  What  an  alteration  have  a  few  aires 
made  1  They,  without  clothini;,  would  defy  the 
From  the  little  I  haw  seen,  and  the  much  I  aeverest  season;  and  I,  with  all  the  accoimnoda- 
have  heard  of  the  manager  of  the  Review  you  tions  that  art  has  since  inventrtl,  am  hardiv  secure 
mention,  I  can  not  feel  even  the  smallest  push  of  a '  even  in  the  mildcflt.  If  the  wind  blows  upon  me 
desire  to  serve  him  in  the  capacity  of  poet.  Indeed  ^hen  my  pores  ate  open,  I  catch  cold.  A  cou^h 
I  dislike  him  so  much,  that,  had  I  a  drawer  fuU  of  \g  the  consequence.  I  supiwse  if  such  a  disord'er 
liieece  fit  for  his  purpose,  I  hardly  think  I  shoukl  couij  have  seized  a  Pict,  his  friends  would  have  i 

eontribute  to  his  collection.    It  is  iwssible  too  that "  concluded  that  a  l»ne  lioil  stuck  m  his  throat,  and  ! 

I  may  Uve  to  be  once  more  a  publislier  myself;  in  that  he  was 'in  some  danger  of  choking.  Thcv 
which  case  I  should  be  glad  to  find  myself  in  pos- ^  ^oukl  perhaps  have  addressed  themselves  to  the 
nssion  of  any  such  original  pieces,  as  miglit  de-  cure  of  his  cough  by  thrusting  their  fingers  into 
cently  make  their  appearance  in  a  volume  of  my  his  gullet,  which  would  onlv  have  exasjvrated  the  ' 

own.  At  present  however  I  have  nothing  tliat  case.  But  they  would  never  have  thought  of  ad- 
woukl  be  of  use  to  him,  nor  have  I  many  opjw- 1  ministering  laudanum,  niv  onlv  remedy.  For  this 
tunHies  of  compering.     Sunday  being  the  only  difference,  however,  that  has  obtained  between  me  I 

day  in  the  week  whfch  we  spend  akmc.  ■  and  my  ancestoni,  I  am  iiideUrd  to  the  luxurious  I 

I  am  at  this  moment  pinched  for  time,  but  was  pracUces,  and  enfeebling  self-indulgence,  of  a  long  I 

dearous  of  proving  to  you,  with  what  alacrity  my  n^o  of  grandnircs,  who  from  generation  to  genera- 
Gnek  and  Latin  memory  are  always  ready  to  obey ;  tjon  have  been  employed  in  deteriorating  the  breed, 
you,  and  therefore  by  the  firet  port  have  to  the  best  tiU  at  last  the  collected  eflects  of  all  their  fiillies 
of  my  ability  complied  with  your  r^iuest.  have  centred  hi  my  pun  v  self.    A  man  indwid,  but 


Believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 

Affectionately  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 


not  in  the  imago  of  those  that  wont  before  me.  A 
man,  who  sigh  and  groan,  who  wear  out  life  in 
dejeilion  and  oppresHion  of  spirits,  and  who  never 
think  of  the  Alwrigines  of  the  country  to  which  I 
belong,  without  wishing  that  I  had  been  bom 
among  them.  The  evil  is  without  a  remedy,  un- 
MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  JF^b.  10,  17&4.       less  the  ages  that  are  passed  could  be  recalled,  my 

Tbe  morning  is  my  writing  time,  and  in  the  ^  whole  pedigree  be  permitted  to  live  again,  and  bc- 
moming  I  have  no  spirits.  So  much  the  worse  for  ing  properly  admonished  to  beware  of  enervating 
my  oonespondents.  Sleep,  that  refreshes  my  bo-  sloth  and  refinement,  would  prcscr>'o  their  hardi- 
dy,  Kerns  to  cripple  me  in  every  other  respect.  As  neas  of  nature  unimpaired,  and  transmit  the  desira- 
the  evening  approaches,  I  grow  more  alert,  and  ble  quality  to  their  {losterity.  I  once  saw  Adam 
when  I  am  retiring  to  bed,  am  more  fit  for  mental  ^  in  a  dream.  Wc  sometimes  say  of  a  picture,  that 
oecnpation  than  at  any  other  time.  So  it  fines 'we  doubt  not  its  likeness  to  the  original,  though 
with  us  whom  they  call  nervous.  By  a  strange 'we  never  saw  him;  a  judgment  wc  have  some  rea- 
iavenion  of  the  animal  economy,  we  are  ready  to  son  to  form,  when  the  face  is  strongly  charactcr- 
ibep  when  we  have  most  need  to  be  awake,  and  ed,  and  the  features  full  of  expression.  So  I  think 
go  to  bed  just  when  we  might  sit  up  to  some  pur-  of  my  visionary  Adam,  and  for  a  similar  reaaon. 
piNie.  Tlic  watch  is  irregularly  wound  up,  it  goes  j  His  figure  was  awkward  indeed  in  the  extreme, 
in  the  night  when  it  is  not  wanted,  and  in  tho  day  i  It  was  e\idcnt  that  he  had  never  been  taught  by  a 
itanda  still.  In  many  respects  we  have  the  advan- 1  Frenchman  to  hold  his  head  erect,  or  to  turn  out 
tage  of  our  forefathers  the  Pirts.  We  sleep  in  a  his  toes ;  to  dispose  gracefully  of  his  arms,  or  to 
whole  akin,  and  are  not  obliged  to  submit  to  the  j  aimper  without  a  meaning.    But  if  Mr.  Bacon  was 


painful  operation  of  puncturing  ourselves  from  head 
U>  foot,  in  order  that  we  may  be  decently  dressed, 
and  fit  to  appear  abroad.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  reaaon  enough  to  envy  them  their  tone  of 
nerree,  and  that  flow  of  spirits  which  efiectually  se- 
cured them  from  all  uncomfortable  impressions  of 
a  gloomy  atmosphere,  and  from  every  shade  of  me- 
laoeholy  from  every  other  cause.  They  under- 
flood,  I  ouppOM,  tbe  um  of  vulnerary  herba,  hav- 
17  w3 


called  upon  to  produce  a  statue  of  Hercules,  he 
need  not  wisli  for  a  juster  pattern.  He  stood  like 
a  rock ;  the  size  of  his  limbs,  the  prominence  of 
his  muscles,  and  the  height  of  his  stature,  all  con- 
spired to  bespeak  him  a  creature  whoso  strength 
had  suffered  no  diminution ;  and  who,  being  the 
first  of  his  race,  did  not  come  into  the  world  un- 
der  a  necessity  of  sustaining  a  load  of  infinnities . 
derived  to  him  fron:  the  intem|ierance  of  oChen 
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He  wai  as  much  stouter  tlum  a  Pict,  as  I  suppose 
a  Pict  to  have  been  than  I.  Upon  my  hypothesis, 
therefore,  there  has  been  a  gradual  declension,  in 
point  of  bodily  vigour,  from  Adam  down  to  me : 
at  least  if  my  dream  were  a  just  representation  of 
that  gentleman,  and  deserve  the  credit  I  can  not 
belp  giving  it,  such  must  have  been  the  case. 
Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 

[TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BULL.] 

February  22,  1784. 
"  I  CONQRATULATB  you  on  the  thaw — I  suppose 
it  is  an  universal  blessing,  and  probably  felt  all 
over  Europe.  I  myself  am  the  better  for  it,  who 
wanted  nothing  that  might  make  the  frost  supporta- 
ble; what  reason  therefore  have  they  to  rejoice, 
who,  being  in  want  of  all  things,  were  exposed  to 
its  utmost  rigour  1 — The  ice  in  my  ink,  however, 
IS  not  yet  dissolved.  It  was  long  before  the  frost 
seized  it,  but  at  last  it  prevailed.  The  Sofa  has 
eonsoquently  received  little  or  no  addition  since. 
It  consists  at  present  of  four  books  and  part  of  a 
fifth ;  when  tlie  sixth  is  finished,  the  work  is  ac- 
complished ;  but  if  I  may  judge  by  my  present  ina- 
)ility,  that  period  is  at  a  considerable 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  /V6rtuiry,  1784. 

I  oiYE  you  joy  of  a  thaw,  that  has  put  an  end 
to  a  frost  of  nine  weeks'  continuance  with  very  lit- 
tle interruption;  the  longest  that  has  happened 
since  the  year  1 739.  May  I  presume  that  you  feel 
youneif  indebted  to  me  for  intelligence,  which  per- 
haps no  other  of  your  correspondents  will  vouch- 
safe to  communicate,  though  they  are  as  well  ap- 
prised of  it,  and  as  much  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  it,  as  myself?  It  is,  I  suppose,  every  where 
felt  as  a  blessing,  but  nowhere  more  sensibly  than 
at  Olney;  though  even  at  Olney  the  severity  of  it 
has  been  aUe\iated  in  behalf  of  many.  The  same 
benefactor,  who  befriended  them  last  year,  has  with 
equal  liberality  administered  a  supply  to  their  ne- 
cessities in  the  present.  Like  the  subterraneous 
fiue  that  warms  my  myrtles,  he  does  good,  and  is 
unseen.  His  injunctions  of  secrecy  are  as  rigor- 
oos  as  ever,  and  must,  therefore,  be  observed  with 
the  same  attention.  He,  however,  is  a  happy  man, 
whose  philanthropy  is  not  like  mine,  an  impotent 
princii^,  spending  itself  in  fruitless  wishes.  At 
the  same  time,  I  confess  it  is  a  consolation,  and  I 
feel  it  an  honour,  to  be  employed  as  the  conductor, 
and  to  be  trusted  as  the  dispenser,  of  another  man's 
bounty.  Some  have  been  saved  firom  perishing, 
and  all,  that  could  partake  of  it,  fiwn  the  most 
pitiable  distress. 

I  will  not  apologiia  fat  my  politics,  or  sospeet 
tlMD  of  cTsor,  mecdy  becasae  thej  an  taksn  np 


from  the  newspapen.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that 
those  reporters  of  the  wisdom  of  our  representa- 
tives  are  tolerably  correct  and  fidthfuL  Were  thsy 
not,  and  were  they  guilty  of  frequent  and  giMi 
misrepresentation,  assuredly  they  would  be  duM- 
tised  by  the  rod  of  parliamentary  criticism.  CouU 
I  be  present  at  the  debates,  I  should  indeed  have  a 
better  opinion  of  my  documents.  But  if  the  Hews 
of  Commons  be  the  best  school  of  British  politioi, 
which  I  think  an  undeniable  assertion,  then  he  that 
reads  what  passes  there  has  opportunities  of  iote- 
mation,  inferior  only  to  thein  who  hear  finr  theoh 
selx'es,  and  can  be  present  upon  the  spot.  Thns 
qualified  I  take  courage ;  and  when  a  certain  revs- 
rend  neighbour  of  oun  curls  his  nose  at  me,  and 
holds  my  opinions  cheap,  merely  because  he  hai 
passed  through  London,  I  am  not  altogether  oon- 
rinced  that  he  has  reason  on  his  side.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  air  of  the  metropolis  has  a  power 
to  brighten  the  intellects,  or  that  to  sleep  a  night 
in  the  great  city  is  a  necessary  cause  of  vrisdom. 
He  tells  me  that  Mr.  Fox  is  a  rascal,  and  that 
Lord  North  is  a  villain,  that  every  creature  eas- 
crates  them  both,  and  that  I  ought  to  do  so  too. 
But  I  beg  to  be  excused.  Villain  and  rascal  an 
appellations,  which  we,  who  do  not  converse  with 
great  men,  are  rather  sparing  in  the  use  oL  I  can 
conceive  them  both  to  be  most  entirely  persuaded 
of  the  rectitude  of  their  conduct ;  and  the  rath«, 
because  I  feel  myself  much  inclined  to  believe  that, 
being  so,  they  are  not  mistaken.  I  can  not  think 
that  secret  influence  is  a  bugbear,  a  phantom  con- 
jured up  to  serve  a  purpose ;  the  mere  »k4bbokth 
of  a  party :  and  being,  and  having  always  been, 
somewhat  of  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  oif  British 
liberty,  I  am  not  able  to  vrithhold  my  reverenes 
and  good  wishes  from  the  man,  whoever  he  be,  thai 
exerts  himself  in  a  constitutional  way  to  oppose  it. 

Caraccioli  upon  the  subject  of  self-acquaintanos 
was  never,  I  believe,  translated.  I  have  sometimss 
thought  that  the  Theological  Miscellany  might  be 
glad  of  a  chapter  of  it  monthly.  It  is  a  work 
which  I  much  admire.  You,  who  are  master  of 
their  plan,  can  tcU  me  whether  such  a  contribu- 
tion would  bo  welcome.  If  you  think  it  would,  I 
would  be  punctual  in  my  remittances;  and  a  la- 
bour of  that  sort  would  suit  me  better  in  my  pva- 
sent  state  of  mind  than  original  composition  oo 
religious  subjects. 

Remember  us  as  those  that  love  you,  and  art 
never  unmindful  of  you. 

Youn,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILUAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  F^.  29,  1784. 

We  are  glad  that  yon  have  such  a  Lord  PMn 
'm  yon  Mighboarfaood.    He  muit  be  a  man  of  a 
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Obenl  turn,  to  employ  a  heretic  in  such  a  service. 
I  wi«h  yoa  a  further  acquaintance  with  him,  not 
doabting  that  the  more  he  knows  you  he  will  find 
joQ  the  more  agreeable.  You  despair  of  becoming 
a  picbendaiy  for  want  of  certain  rhythmical  ta- 
fenta,  which  you  suppose  me  possessed  of.  But 
what  think  you  of  a  cardinal's  hat  1  Perhaps  his 
bfdship  may  have  interest  at  Rome,  and  that  great- 
er honour  may  await  you.  Seriously,  however,  I 
TCspect  his  character,  and  should  not  be  sorry  if 
there  were  many  such  Papists  in  the  land. 

Mr.  — — —  has  given  free  scope  to  his  generosi- 
ty, and  contributed  as  largely  to  the  relief  of  01- 
ney,  a«  he  did  last  year.  Soon  after  I  had  given 
you  notice  of  his  first  remittance,  we  received  a  se- 
cond to  the  same  amount,  accompanied  indeed  with 
an  intimation  that  we  were  to  consider  it  as  an  an- 
ticipated supply,  which,  but  for  the  uncommon  se- 
verity of  the  present  winter,  he  should  have  le- 
srrvod  for  the  next  The  inference  is,  that  next 
winter  we  are  to  expect  nothing.  But  the  man 
and  his  beneficent  turn  of  mind  considered,  there 
is  some  reason  to  hope  that,  logical  as  the  inference 
seems,  it  may  yet  be  disappointed. 

Adverting  to  your  letter  again,  I  perceive  that 
you  wish  for  my  opinion  of  your  answer  to  his 
kndship.  Had  I  foigot  to  tell  you  that  I  approve 
of  it,  I  know  you  well  enough  to  be  aware  of  the 
interpretation  you  would  have  put  upon  my  silence. 
I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  I  happened  to  cast  my 
eye  upon  your  appeal  to  my  opinion,  before  it  was 
too  late.  A  modest  man,  however  able,  has  always 
some  reason  to  distrust  himself  upon  extraordinary 
occasions.  Nothing  so  apt  to  betray  us  into  ab- 
surdity, as  too  great  a  dread  of  it ;  and  the  appli- 
cation of  more  strength  than  enough  is  sometimes 
as  &tal  as  too  Uttlo ;  but  you  have  escaped  very 
welL  For  my  own  part,  when  I  write  to  a  stran- 
ger, I  fipel  myself  deprived  of  half  my  intellects. 
I  suspect  that  I  shall  vnito  nonsense,  and  I  do  so. 
I  tiemble  at  the  thought  of  an  inaccuracy,  and  be- 
eome  absolutely  ungrammatical.  I  feel  myself 
sweat.  I  have  recourse  to  the  knife  and  the  pounce. 
I  correct  half  a  dozen  blunders,  which  in  a  com- 
mon case  1  should  not  have  committed,  and  have 
no  sooner  despatched  what  I  have  written,  than  I 
rsooUoct  how  much  better  I  could  have  made  it ; 
how  eaidly  and  genteelly  I  could  have  relaxed  the 
BtiflhesB  of  the  phrase,  and  have  cured  the  insuf- 
ferable awkwardness  of  the  whole,  had  they  struck 
me  a  Uttle  earlier.  Thus  we  stand  in  awe  of  we 
know  not  what,  and  miscarry  through  mere  deaire 
toexceL 

I  read  Johnson's  Prefaces  every  night,  except 
idien  the  newspaper  calls  me  off.  At  a  time  like 
the  present,  what  author  can  stand  in  competition 
Willi  a  newspi^ierl  or  who,  that  has  a  spark  of 
pitrioHsm,  does  not  point  all  his  attention  to  the 
1  W.  C. 


I  am  so  disgusted  with ,  for  allowing  him- 
self to  be  silent,  when  so  loudly  called  upon  to 
write  to  you,  that  I  do  not  choose  to  express  my 
feelings.  Wo  to  the  man  whom  kindness  can  no( 
soften! 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  8,  1784. 

I  THANK  you  fat  the  two  first  numbers  of  the 
T  heological  IVIiscellany.  I  have  not  read  them  re- 
gularly through,  but  sufiSciently  to  observe  that 
they  are  much  indebted  to  Omicron.  ^An  essay, 
signed  Parvulus,  pleased  me  likewise ;  and  I  shall 
be  glad  if  a  neighbour  of  outp,  to  whom  I  have 
lent  them,  should  be  able  to  apply  to  his  ovm  use 
the  lesson  it  incukates.  On  further  consideration, 
I  have  seen  reason  to  forego  my  purpose  of  trana* 
lating  Caraccioli.  Though  1  think  no  book  mora 
calculated  to  teach  the  art  of  pious  meditation,  or 
to  enforce  a  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  all  pursuits, 
that  have  not  the  soul's  interests  for  their  object,  1 
can  yet  see  a  flaw  in  his  manner  of  instructing, 
that  in  a  country  so  enlightened  as  ours  would  es- 
cape nobody's  notice.  Not  enjoying  the  advanta> 
ges  of  evangelical  ordinances,  and  Christian  com 
munion,  he  falls  into  a  mistake  natural  in  hia  situa- 
tion ;  ascribing  always  the  pleasures  he  found  in  a 
holy  lifc  to  his  own  industrious  perseverance  in  a 
contem{^tive  course,  and  not  to  the  imiiwyiift^^ 
agency  of  the  great  Comforter  of  his  people ;  and 
directing  the  eye  of  his  readers  to  a  sjnritual  prin- 
ciple within,  which  he  supposes  to  subsist  in  the 
soul  of  every  man,  as  the  source  of  all  divine  en- 
joyment, and  to  Christ,  as  he  would  gladly  have 
done,  had  he  fallen  under  Christian  teachers.  Al- 
lowing for  these  defects,  he  is  a  charming  writer, 
and  by  those  who  know  how  to  make  such  allow- 
ances,  may  be  read  vrith  great  delight  and  imprave- 
ment.  But  with  these  defects  in  hia  manner, 
though  (I  believe)  no  man  ever  had  a  heart  moie 
devoted  to  God,  he  docs  not  seem  dressed  with  inf- 
fident  exactness  to  be  fit  for  the  public  eye,  where 
man  is  known  to  bo  nothing,  and  Jesus  all  in  alL 
He  must,  therefore,  be  dismissed  as  an  unsuooese- 
ful  candidate  for  a  place  in  this  Miscellany,  and 
will  be  less  mortified  at  being  rejected  in  the  first 
instance,  than  if  he  had  met  with  a  refusal  firom 
the  publisher.  1  can  only  therefore  repeat  whai 
I  said  before,  that  when  I  find  a  proper  subject, 
and  myself  at  liberty  to  pursue  it,  I  will  endeavou* 
to  contribute  my  quota.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Oiney,  March  11,  1784. 
I  RETURN  you  many  thanks  for  your  ipolqgy, 
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which  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure.*  You 
know  of  old  that  your  style  always  pleases  me: 
and  having  in  a  former  letter  given  you  the  rea- 
sons for  which  1  like  it,  I  spare  you  now  the  pain 
of  a  repetition.  The  spirit  too,  in  which  you 
write,  pleases  me  as  much,  But  I  perceive  that 
in  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  be  severe,  and  at 
the  same  time  perfectly  good-tempered;  in  all 
cases  I  suppose  where  we  suffer  by  an  injurious 
and  unreasonable  attack,  and  can  justify  our  con- 
duct by  a  plain  and  simple  narrative.  On  such 
occasions,  truth  itself  seems  a  satire,  because  by 
implication  at  least  it  convicts  our  advenaries  of 
the  want  of  charity  and  candour.  For  this  rea- 
son perhaps  you  vrill  find  that  you  have  made 
many  angry,  though  you  are  not  so;  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  be  the  more  angry  upon 
that  very  account.  To  assert,  and  to  prove,  that 
an  enUghtened  minister  of  the  gospel  may,  with- 
out any  violation  of  his  conscience  and  even  upon 
the  ground  of  prudence  and  propriety,  continue 
in  the  establishment;  and  to  do  this  with  the 
most  absolute  composure,  must  be  very  provoking 
to  the  dignity  of  some  dissenting  doctors;  and  to 
nettle  them  still  the  more,  you  in  a  manner  im- 
pose upon  them  the  necessity  of  being  silent,  by 
declaring  that  you  will  be  so  yourself.  Upon  the 
whole  however  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  apology 
will  do  good.  If  it  should  irritate  some,  who  have 
more  ze«l  than  knowledge,  and  more  of  bigotiy 
than  of  either,  it  may  serve  to  enlarge  the  views 
of  others,  and  to  convince  them,  that  there  may  be 
grace,  truth,  and  efficacy,  in  the  minisby  of  a 
church  of  which  they  are  not  memben.  I  wish  it 
success,  and  all  that  attention  to  which,  both  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  treated  it,  it  is  sovrell  entitled. 

The  patronage  of  the  East  Indies  will  be  a 
dangerous  weapon  in  whatever  hands.  I  have  no 
prospect  of  deliverance  for  this  countiy,  but  the 
same  that  I  have  of  a  posability  that  we  may  one 
day  be  disencumbered  of  our  ruinous  possessions 
infhe  East. 

Our  good  neighbours,  who  have  so  soccessfxilly 
knocked  away  our  Western  crutch  from  under 
us,  seem  to  design  us  the  same  fiivour  on  the  op- 
Dosite  side;  in  which  case  we  shall  be  poor,  but  1 
think  we  shall  stand  a  better  chance  to  be  firee; 
and  I  had  rather  drink  water-gruel  for  breakfast, 
and  be  no  man's  slave,  than  wear  a  chain,  and 
(irmk  tea  as  usual. 

I  have  just  room  to  add,  that  we  love  you  as 
usual,  and  are  your  very  affectionate  William  and 
Mary.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  19,  1781 

I  WISH  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  yoo  any 
account  of  the  Marquis  CaracdolL  Some  years 
since  I  saw  a  short  history  of  him  in  the  Review, 
of  which  I  recollect  no  particulan,  except  that  he 
was  (and  for  aught  I  know  may  be  still)  anoflker 
in  the  Prussian  service.  I  have  two  volumes  of 
his  works,  lent  me  by  Lady  Austen:  One  is 
upon  the  subject  of  self-acquaintance,  and  the 
other  treats  of  the  art  of  conversing  with  the  same 
gentleman;  had  I  pursued  my  purpose  of  trans- 
lating him,  my  design  was  to  have  furnished  my- 
self, if  possible,  with  aome  authentic  account  of 
him,  which  I  suppose  may  be  procured  at  any 
bookseller's  who  deals  in  foreign  publications. 
But  for  the  reasons  given  in  my  last  I  have  laid 
aside  the  design.  There  is  something  in  his  style 
that  touches  me  exceedingly,  and  which  I  do  not 
know  how  to  describe.  I  should  call  it  pathetic^ 
if  it  were  occasional  only,  and  never  occtured  bat 
when  his  subject  happened  to  be  particulariy  af- 
fecting. But  it  is  universal;  he  has  not  a  sen- 
tence that  is  not  marked  with  it.  Perhaps  there- 
fore I  may  describe  it  better  by  saying,  that  hii 
whole  work  has  an  air  of  pious  and  tender  melan- 
choly, which  to  me  at  least  is  extremely  agreeable. 
This  property  of  it,  which  depends  perhaps  alto- 
gether upon  the  arrangement  of  his  words,  and 
the  modulation  of  his  sentences,  it  would  be  veiy 
difficult  to  preserve  in  a  translation.  I  do  not 
know  that  our  language  is  capable  of  being  so 
managed,  and  rather  suspect  that  it  is  not,  and 
that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  French,  because  it  is  not 
unfrequent  among  their  vniters,  and  I  never  saw 
any  thing  similar  to  it  in  our  own. 

My  evenings  are  devoted  to  books.  I  read 
aloud  for  the  entertairunent  of  the  party,  thus 
making  amends  by  a  vociferaUon  of  two  houre  for 
my  silence  at  other  times.  We  are  in  good  health, 
and  waiting  as  patiently  as  we  can  for  the  end  of 
this  second  winter. 

Yours,  my  dear  fnend,  W.  C. 


*  The  book  alluded  to  is  entitled  "Apologia.  Four  Let- 
«CB  10  a  MintAer  of  an  Indepeadeot  Church.  ByaMinliier 
^  Un  Church  of  England.'' 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  29,  1784. 

It  being  his  majesty*s  pleasure  that  I  should 
yet  have  another  opportunity  to  write  before  he 
dissolves  the  parliament,  I  avail  myself  of  it  with 
all  possible  alacrity.  I  thank  you  for  your  last, 
which  was  the  less  welcome  for  coming,  like  on 
extraordinary  gazette,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not 
expected. 

As  when  the  sea  is  uncommonly  agitated,  ths 
water  finds  it  way  into  creeks  and  bolei  of'  rocks, 
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which  in  its  calmer  ftate  it  never  reaches,  in  like  sued;  and  for  which,  had  I  been  posflceeod  of  it, 
manner  the  effect  of  these  turbulent  times  is  felt  with  my  present  views  of  the  dispute  between 
even  at  Orchaidside,  where  in  general  we  live  as  the  Crown  and  the  Commons,  I  must  have  re- 
undisturbed  by  the  political  element,  as  shrimps  fiised  him,  for  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  former.  It 
or  cockles  that  have  been  accidentally  deposited  in  is  comfortable  to  bo  of  no  consequence  in  a 
some  hollow  beyond  the  water  mark,  by  the  usual  world  where  one  can  not  exercise  any  without 
dashing  of  the  waves.  We  were  sitting  yester-  disobliging  somebody.  The  town  however  seems 
day  after  dinner,  the  two  ladies  and  myself,  very  ^  to  be  much  at  his  service,  and  if  he  be  equally 
oomposedly,  and  without  the  least  apprehension  successful  throughout  the  county,  he  will  un- 

of  any  such  intrusion  in  our  snug  parlour,  one  doubtcdly  gain  his  election.    Mr.  A perhaps 

bdy  knitting,  the  other  netting,  and  the  gentle-  was  a  little  mortified,  because  it  was  evident  that 
man  winding  worsted,  when  to  our  unspeakable  I  owed  the  honour  of  this  visit  to  his  misrepns 
surprise  a  mob  appeared  before  the  window;  a  sentation  of  my  importance.  But  had  bethought 
smart  rap  was  heud  at  the  door,  the  boys  halloo'd  proper  to  assure  Mr.  G.  that  I  had  three  heads,  I 
and  the  maid  announced  Mr  Gr- .    Puss*  was  should  not  I  suppose  have  been  bound  to  produce 


unfortonately  let  out  of  her  box,  so  that  the  can-  th>m. 
didate,  with  all  his  good  friends  at  his  heels,  was !     Mr.  S- 


-,  who  you  say  was  so  much  admired 


nfosed  admittance  at  the  grand  entiy,  and  refer- '  in  your  pulpit,  would  be  equally  admired  in  his 
red  to  the  back  door,  as  the  only  possible  way  of .  own,  at  least  by  all  ca{>ab1c  judges,  were  ho  not 
iqpproach.  { so  apt  to  be  anf^ry  with  his  congregation.     This 

Candidates  arc  creatures  not  very  susceptible  |  hurts  hun,  and  hod  he  the  understanding  and  elo- 
of  afiionts,  and  would  rather  1  suppose  climb  in  quenceof  Paul  himself,  would  still  hurt  him.  Ho 
at  a  window,  than  be  absolutely  excluded.  In  a  seldom,  hardly  ever  indeed,  preaches  a  gentle, 
minute,  the  yard,  the  kitchen,  and  the  parlour .  well-tempered  sermon,  but  I  hear  it  tiighly  com- 

were  filled.    Mr.  G advancing  toward  me 'mended*,   but  warmth  of  temper,  indulged  to  a 

shook  me  by  the  hand  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  degree  that  may  be  called  scolding,  defeats  the 
that  was  extremely  seducing.     As  soon  as  he  and  end  of  preaching.     It  is  a  misapplication  of  his 


10  many  as  could  find  chairs  were  seated,  he  be- 
pok  to  open  the  intent  of  his  visit.  I  told  him  I 
lud  no  vote,  for  which  he  readily  gave  me  credit. 
I  asKued  him  I  had  no  influence,  which  he  was 
not  equally  inclined  to  believe,  and  the  less,  no 

doubt,  because  Mr.  A ,  addressing  himself  to 

me  at  that  moment,  informed  me  that  I  had  a 
great  deal.  Supposing  that  I  could  not  be  pos- 
mssed  of  such  a  treasure  without  knowing  it,  1 
wntuxed  to  confirm  my  first  afMcrtion,  by  saying 
that  if  I  had  any  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  ima- 
gine where  it  could  be,  or  wherein  it  consisted. 
Thus  ended  the  conference.    Mr. squeezed 


powers,  wliich  it  also  cripples,  and  teases  away 
his  hearers.  But  he  is  a  good  man,  and  may  per- 
haps outgrow  it. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTOX. 

AprU,  1783. 
People  that  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
terrors  of  divine  wrath,  are  not  much  afraid  of 
trilling  with  their  Maker.     But  for  my  own  part 
I  would  sooner  take  Empedoclc's  leap,  and  fling 
by  the  hand  again,  kissed  the  lailics,  and  with-  myself  into  Mount  .£tna,  tlian  I  would  do  it  in 
drew.  He  kissed  likewise  the  maid  in  the  kitchen,  the  slightest  instance,  were  I  in  circumstances  to 

make  an  election.  In  the  Scripture  we  find  a 
broad  and  clear  exhibition  of  mercy,  it  is  display- 
ed in  every  page.  Wrath  is  in  comparison  but 
sliglitly  touched  upon,  because  it  is  not  so  much 
a  discovery  of  wrath  as  of  forgiveness.  But  had 
the  displeasure  of  God  been  tlie  principal  subject 
of  the  book,  and  had  it  circumstantially  set  forth 
that  measure  of  it  only  which  may  be  enduied 
even  in  this  life,  the  Christian  world  perhaps 
would  have  been  less  comfortable;  but  I  believe 
presumptuous  meddlers  with  the  Gospel  would 


•ad  seemed,  upon  the  whole,  a  most  lo\ing,  kiss- 
ing, kind-hearted  gentleman.  He  is  very  young, 
fenteel,  and  handsome.  Ho  has  a  pair  of  very 
good  eyes  in  his  head,  which  not  being  sufilcient 
as  it  should  seem  for  the  many  nice  and  difiUcult 
porposes  of  a  senator,  he  has  a  third  also,  which 
he  wore  suspended  by  a  ribband  from  his  button- 
hole. The  boys  halloo'd,  the  dogs  barked.  Puss 
Kampered,  the  hero,  with  his  long  train  of  obse- 
quious foUowers,  withdrew.  We  made  ourselves 
very  merry  with  the  adventure,  and  in  a  short 
time  settled  into  our  former  tranquillity,  never 
probably  to  be  thus  interrupted  more.    1  thought 


have  been  less  frequently  met  with. — The  word 
is  a  flaming  sword ;  and  he  that  touches  it  with 


myself  howo-er  happy  in  being  able  to  affirm  unhallowed  fingers,  thinking  to  make  a  tool  of  it, 
truly  that  I  had  not  tliat  influence  for  which  he  will  find  that  he  has  burnt  them. 

What  havoc  in  Calabria !  every  house  is  built 

•  Hte  tame  haxv.  upon  the  sand,  whose  inhabitants  Lave  no  God 
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or  only  a  fabe  one.  Solid  and  fluid  are  auch  in 
respect  to  each  other:  but  with  reference  to  the 
divine  power  they  are  equally  fixed,  or  equally 
unsUble.  The  inhabiUnta  of  a  rock  ahall  sink, 
while  a  cockboat  shall  save  a  man  alive  in  the 
midst  of  the  fathomless  ocean.  The  Pope  grants 
dispensations  for  foUy  and  madness  during  the 
carnival.  But  it  seems  they  are  as  ofllensive  to 
him,  whose  vicegerent  he  pretends  himself,  at  that 
season  as  at  any  other.  Were  I  a  Calabrian,  I 
would  not  give  my  papa  at  Rome  one  farthing  for 
his  amplest  indulgence,  for  this  time  forth  for 


the  dark  upon  that  article,  I  should  very  rea^ 
adopt  their  hypothesb  for  want  of  better  infonna- 
tion.  I  should  suppose,  for  instance,  that  man 
made  his  first  effort  in  speech  in  the  way  of  an  in- 
terjection, and  that  ah,  or  oh,  being  uttered  with 
wonderful  gesticulation,  and  variety  of  attitude, 
must  have  left  his  powers  of  expression  quite  ex- 
hausted: that  in  a  course  of  time  he  would  in- 
vent names  for  many  things,  but  first  for  the  ob- 
jects of  his  daily  wants.  An  apple  would  consa- 
quently  \ye  called  an  apple,  and  perhaps  not  many 


j  years  would  elapse  before  the  appellation  would 
ever.  There  is  a  word  that  makes  tlus  world  i  receive  the  sanction  of  general  use.  In  this  can, 
tremble;  and  the  Pope  can  not  countermand  it.  and  upon  this  supposition,  seeing  one  in  the  hand 
A  fig  for  such  a  conjuror!  Pharaoh's  conjuror, of  another  man,  he  would  exclaim  with  a 
had  twice  his  ability. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 

Affectionately  yours,         W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  April  5,  1784. 

I  THANKED  you  in  my  last  for  Johnson;  I  now 
thank  you,  with  more  emphasis,  for  Beattu;,  the 
most  agreeable  and  amiable  writer  I  ever  met 
with;  the  only  author  I  have  seen  whose  critical 
and  philosophical  researches  are  diversified  and 
embellished  by  a  poetical  imagination,  that  makes 
even  the  driest  subject,  and  the  leanest,  a  feast 
for  an  epicure  in  books.  He  is  so  much  at  his 
ease  too,  that  his  own  character  appears  in  every 
page,  and  which  is  very  rare,  we  sec  not  only  the 


moving  pathos,  "  Oh  apple!" — well  and  good — oh 
apple !  is  a  very  affecting  speech,  but  in  the  mean 
time  it  profits  him  nothing.  The  man  that  holds 
it,  eats  it,  and  he  goes  away  with  oh  apple  in  his 
mouth,  and  with  nothing  lietter.  Reflecting  on 
hisdisapjiointmeiit,  and  tliat  perhaiis  it  arose  from 
his  not  being  more  explicit,  he  contrives  a  term  to 
denote  his  idea  of  transfer  or  gratuitous  conuno- 
nication,  and  the  next  occasion  that  ofiera  of  a 
similar  kind,  performs  his  part  accordingly.  His 
s{)eech  now  stands  thus,  "  Oh  give  apple!"  Ths 
apple-holder  perceives  himself  called  u(>on  to  part 
with  his  fruit,  and,  having  satisfied  his  own  hun- 
ger, is  perhaps  not  unwilling  to  do  so.  But  un- 
fortunately there  is  still  room  for  a  mistake,  and, 
a  third  person  being  present,  he  gives  the  apple 
to  him.  Again  disappointed,  and  again  perceiving 
that  his  language  has  not  all  the  precision  that  M 


writer,  but  the  man:  and  that  man  so  gentle,  so  requisite,  the  orator  retires  to  his  study,  and  there, 
well-tempered,  so  happy  in  his  religion,  and  so  afler  much  deep  thinking,  conceives  that  the  in- 
humane in  his  philosopliy,  that  it  is  necessary  to  sertion  of  a  pronoun,  whose  office  shall  he  to  ag- 
love  him,  if  one  has  any  sense  of  what  is  lovely,  nify  that  he  not  only  wants  the  apple  to  be  given, 
If  you  have  not  las  poem  called  the  Minstrel,  and  but  given  to  himself,  will  remedy  all  defects,  he 


can  not  borrow  it,  I  must  beg  you  to  buy  it  for 
roe;  for  though  lean  not  afford  to  deal  laigely  in 
so  expensive  a  commodity  as  books,  I  must  aflbrd 
to  purchase  at  least  the  poetical  works  of  Beattie. 
I  have  read  six  of  Blair's  Lectures,  and  what  do 
I  say  of  Blair  1  That  he  is  a  sensible  man,  master 
of  his  subject,  and  excepting  here  and  there  a 
Scotticism,  a  good  writer,  so  far  at  least  as  per- 
spicuity of  expression,  and  method,  contribute  to 
make  one.  But  oh  the  sterility  of  that  man's 
fancy!  if  indeed  he  has  any  such  faculty  belong- 
ing to  him.  Perhaps  philosophers,  or  men  de- 
Ngned  for  such,  are  sometimes  boni  without  one; 
orperliaps  it  withers  for  want  of  exercise.     How- 


uses  it  the  next  opportunity,  and  succeeds  to  a 
wonder,  obtains  the  apple,  and  by  his  success  such 
credit  to  his  invention,  that  pronouns  continue 
to  be  in  great  repute  ever  after. 

Now  as  my  two  syllablemongers,  Beattie  and 
Blair,  both  agree  that  language  was  originally  in- 
spired, and  that  the  great  variety  of  languages  we 
find  upon  earth  at  present  took  its  rise  from  the 
confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  I  am  not  perfectly 
convinced  that  there  is  any  just  occasion  to  invent 
this  very  ingenious  solution  of  a  difficulty,  which 
Scripture  has  solved  already.  My  opinion  how- 
ever is,  if  I  may  presume  to  have  an  opinion  of  my 
own  so  diflerent  from  theirs  who  are  so  much 


ever  tlxit  may  be.  Dr.  Blair  has  such  a  brain  as;  wiser  than  myself,  tliat  if  man  had  been  his  own 
Shakspeare  somewhere  descrilies — "dry  as  the  re- teacher,  and  had  acquin>d  his  words  and  his 
mainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage."  |  phrases   only  as  necessity  or  convenience  had 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  these  good  men  are  prompted,  liis  progress  must  have  been  coiisidera- 
nhilosopliically  correct  (for  they  are  both  agreed  bly  slower  than  it  was,  and  in  Homer's  days  th* 
upon  the  subject)  in  their  account  of  the  origin  production  of  such  a  poem  as  the  Iliad  im|K}hs»ible. 
7f  language;  and  if  the  Scripture  had  left  us  in  On  the  oontrary,  I  doubi  not  Adam  on  the  verv 
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daj  of  hiB  creation  was  able  to  cxpiew  himaelf  in  not  worthy  of  Virgil'8  notice,  because  obvious  to 
terms  both  forcible  and  elegant,  and  that  he  was  the  notice  of  all.  But  here  I  diflbr  from  him ; 
at  no  loss  for  sublime  diction,  and  lo^cal  cooibi-  not  being  able  to  conceive  that  wind  and  rain  can 
nation,  when  he  wanted  to  praise  his  Maker.  ■  be  improper  in  the  dcscri]>tiun  of  a  tempest,  or 
Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C.  ;  how  wind  and  rain  could  possibly  be  more  poeti- 
cally described.  Virgil  is  indc^  remarkable  for 
finishing  his  periods  well,  and  never  comes  to  a  st<^ 

TO  THE  REV  WILLIAM  UNWIN         ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  utmobt  consummate  dignity  of  num- 

bexs  and  expression ;  and  in  the  instance  in  qui 


MT  DGAR  WILLIAM,  April  25,  1784.      tion  I  think  his  skill  in  tliia  respect  is  remarkably 

I  WISH  I  had  both  burning  words,  and  bright  displayed.  The  line  is  perfectly  majectic  in  its 
thoughts.  But  I  have  at  present  neither.  My  march.  As  to  the  wind,  it  is  such  only  as  the 
head  is  not  itself  Having  had  an  unpleasant  word  ingeminant  could  describe,  and  the  words 
night,  and  a  melancholy  day,  and  having  already  densissimus  imber  give  one  an  idea  of  a  shower 
written  a  long  letter,  1  do  not  find  myself  in  pomt  indeed,  but  of  such  a  shower  as  is  not  veiy  com- 
of  sjnrits  at  all  qualified  cither  to  bum  or  riiine.  nion,  and  such  a  one  as  only  Virgil  could  have 
The  post  sets  out  early  on  Tuesday.  The  mom-  done  justice  to  by  a  single  epitliet.  Far  therefore 
ing  is  the  only  time  of  exercise  with  me.  In  or-  from  agreeing  with  the  Doctor  in  his  stricture,  I 
der  therefore  to  keep  it  open  for  that  purpose,  and  do  not  think  the  iEneid  contains  a  nobler  line,  or 
to  comply  with  your  desire  of  an  inmiediate  an-  &  description  more  magnificently  finished. 

Bwcr,  1  give  you  as  much  as  I  can  s^Mire  of  the      We  are  glad  that  Dr.  C has  singled  you 

piesent  evening.  out  upon  this  occasion.     Your  p(;rformanco  we 

Since  I  despatched  my  last,  Blair  has  crept  a  doubt  not  will  justify  his  choice :  fear  not — ^you 
little  further  into  my  favour.  As  his  subjects  im-:  l^^ve  a  heart  that  can  feel  upon  cliuritable  occ*- 
pfove,  he  improves  with  them;  but  upon  the  whde  sions,  and  therefore  will  not  fail  you  upon  thisL 
I  account  him  a  dry  writer,  useful  no  doubt  as  an  The  burning  words  will  come  fast  enough,  when 
instructor,  but  as  little  entertaining  as  with  so  the  sensibility  is  such  as  yours. 
much  knowledge  it  is  possible  to  be.     His  language  Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 

k (except  Swifts)  the  least  figurative  I  remember | 

to  have  seen,  and  the  few  figures  found  in  it  are  not  I  "* 

tlways  happily  employed.  I  take  him  to  be  a 
critic  very  little  animated  by  what  he  reads,  who 
lather  reasons  about  the  beauties  of  an  author, 
than  really  tastes  them ;  and  who  finds  that  a  pas- 
sage is  praiseworthy,  not  because  it  chamis  him, 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 


AprU  26,  1784. 
We  are  glad  that  your  book  runs.  It  will  not 
indeed  satisfy  those  whom  nothing  could  satisfy 
but  because  U  is  accommodated  to  the  laws  of  but  your  accession  to  their  party ;  but  the  liberal 
criticism  in  that  case  made  and  provided.  I  have  »yi  ^y  y^^  j^  weU,  and  it  is  in  the  opinion  of 
a  little  comphed  with  your  desire  of  marginal  an-  L,uch  men  only  that  you  can  feel  yourself  inter- 
iiotatioiis,  and  should  have  dwelt  in  them  more!^^ 
kigelj,  had  I  read  the  books  to  myself;  but  being 


leader  to  the  ladies,  I  have  not  always  time  to  set- 


I  have  lately  been  employed  in  reading  Beattie 
and  Blair  s  Lectures.     The  latter  I  have  not  yet 


tie  my  own  opinion  of  a  doubtful  expression,  much  |  finished.    I  find  the  former  the  most  agreeable  of 

the  two,  indeed  the  most  entertaining  writer  upcHi 
dry  subjects  that  1  ever  met  with.  His  imaginar 
tion  is  highly  poetical,  his  language  easy  and  ele- 
gant, and  his  manner  so  familiar,  that  we  seem  to 
be  conversing  with  an  old  friend,  upon  terms  of 
the  most  sociable  intercourse,  while  we  read  him. 
Blair  is,  on  the  contrary,  rather  stifif,  not  that  his 
style  is  pedantic,  but  his  air  is  formal.  He  is  a 
sensible  man,  and  understands  his  subjects,  but 
too  conscious  that  he  is  addressing  the  public,  and 
too  solicitous  about  his  success,  to  indulge  himself 
for  a  moment  in  that  play  of  fancy  which  makee 
the  other  so  agreeable.  In  Blair  we  find  a  scholar, 
in  Beattie  both  a  scholar  and  an  amiable  man ;  in- 


le«  to  suggest  an  emendation.  I  have  not  cen 
iured  a  particular  observation  in  the  book,  though 
when  I  met  with  it,  it  displeased  me.  I  this  mo- 
Bent  recollect  it,  ami  may  as  well  therefore  note 
it  here.  He  is  commending,  and  deservedly,  that 
most  noUe  description  of  a  thunder  storm  in  the 
fartGreorgic,  which  ends  with 

Inseminani  aintri  et  denBiasimus  imber. 
Being  in  haste,  I  do  not  refer  to  the  volume  for  his 
TCTy  words,  but  my  nx^iory  will  serve  me  with  the 
matter.  When  poets  describe,  he  says,  they  should 
always  select  such  circumstances  of  the  subject  as 
aie  least  obvious,  and  therefore  most  striking.  He 
tlierelbre  admires  the  effects  of  the  thunderbolt 


spUtHbg  mountains,  and  filling  a  nation  with  as- 1  deed  so  amiable,  that  I  have  wished  for  his  at- 
tooishment,  but  quarreb  with  the  closing  member '  quaintance  ever  since  I  read  his  book.  Having 
ti  the  period,  as  containing  particdars  of  a  storm '  never  in  my  lii'c  perused  i  page  uf  Aristotle  1  am 
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glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  lA^rning  more 
than  (I  suppose)  he  would  have  taught  me,  from 
the  writings  of  two  modem  critics.  1  felt  myself 
too  a  little  disposed  to  compliment  my  own  acumen 
upon  the  occasion.  For  though  the  art  of  writing 
and  composing  was  never  much  my  study,  I  did 
not  find  that  they  had  any  great  news  to  tell  me. 
They  have  assisted  me  in  putting  my  observations 
into  some  method,  but  have  not  suggested  many, 
of  which  I  was  not  by  some  means  or  other  pre- 
viously apprised.  In  fact,  critics  did  not  (Hrigin- 
ally  beget  authors.  But  authors  made  critics. 
Common  sense  dictated  to  writers  the  necessity 
nf  method,  connexion,  and  thoughts  congruous  to 
the  nature  of  their  subject ;  genius  prompted  them 
with  embellishments,  and  then  came  the  critics. 
Observing  the  good  effects  of  an  attention  to  these 
items,  they  enacted  laws  for  the  observance  of  them 
in  time  to  come,  and,  having  drawn  their  rules  for 
good  writing  from  what  was  actually  well  written, 
boasted  themselves  the  inventors  of  an  art  which 
yet  the  authors  of  the  day  had  already  exempli- 
fied. They  are  however  useful  in  their  way,  giv- 
ing us  at  one  view  a  map  of  the  boundaries  which 
propriety  sets  to  fancy ;  and  serving  as  judges  to 
whom  the  public  may  at  once  appeal,  when  pes- 
tered with  the  vagaries  of  those  who  have  had  the 
hardiness  to  transgress  them. 

The  candidates  for  this  country  have  set  an  ex- 


the  other  freeholders  followed  it :  and  in  &9e 
ntes  twenty-eight  out  of  thirty  ragamuffins 
safiely  lodged  in  gaoL    Adieu,  my  dear  friebd, 
We  love  you,  and  are  yours,  W.  &.  M. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  May  3,  1^84. 

The  subject  of  face-painting  may  be  considered 
(I  think)  in  two  points  of  view.  First,  there  is 
room  for  dispute  with  respect  to  the  consistency 
of  the  practice  with  good  morals;  and  secondly, 
whether  it  be  on  the  whole  convenient  or  not, 
may  be  a  matter  worthy  of  agitation.  I  set  out 
with  all  the  formality  of  logical  disquisition,  but 
do  not  promise  to  observe  the  same  regularity  any 
further  than  it  may  comport  with  my  purpose  of 
writing  as  fast  as  I  can. 

As  to  the  immorality  of  the  custom,  were  I  in 
France,  I  should  see  none.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  in  that  country  to  be  a  symptom  of  modest 
consciousness,  and  a  tacit  confession  of  what  all 
know  to  be  true,  that  French  faces  ha>'e  in  fitct 
neither  red  nor  white  of  their  own.  This  humiUe 
acknowledgment  of  a  defect  looks  the  more  like  a 
virtue,  being  found  among  a  people  not  remarka- 
ble for  humility.  Again,  before  we  can  prove  the 
practice  to  be  immoral,  we  must  prove  immorality 
ample  of  economy,  which  other  candidates  would  in  the  design  of  those  who  use  it;  either  that  they 
do  well  to  follow,  having  come  to  an  agreement  on  intend  a  deception,  or  to  kindle  unlawful  desires 
both  sides  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  voters, !  in  the  beholders.  But  the  French  ladies,  so  &x 
but  to  open  no  houses  for  the  entertainment  of  the .  as  their  purpose  comes  in  question,  must  be  ac« 
rabble ;  a  reform,  however,  wliich  the  rabble  did  quitted  of  both  these  charges.  Nobody  supposes 
not  at  all  approve  of,  and  testified  their  dislike  of  their  colour  to  be  natural  for  a  moment,  any  more 
it  by  a  riot.  A  stage  was  built,  from  which  the  than  if  it  were  blue  or  green:  and  this  unambiguous 
orators  had  designed  to  harangue  the  electors,  judgment  of  the  matter  is  owing  to  two  causes: 
This  became  the  first  victim  of  their  fury.  Hav-  first,  to  the  universal  knowledge  we  have,  that 
ing  very  little  curiosity  to  hear  what  gentlemen  ^  French  women  are  naturally  browrn  or  yellow, 
could  say,  who  would  give  them  nothing  better  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  secondly,  to  the  in- 
than  words,  they  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  threw  the ,  artificial  manner  in  which  they  paint :  for  they  do 
fragments  upon  the  hustings.  The  sheriff,  the  not,  as  I  am  most  satisfactorily  informed,  even  at- 
members,  the  lawyers,  the  voters,  were  instantly ;  tempt  an  imitation  of  nature,  but  besmear  them- 
put  to  fiight  They  rallied,  but  were  again  routed  |  selves  hastily,  and  at  a  venture,  anxious  only  to  lay 
by  a  second  assault,  like  the  former.  They: on  enough.  ^Vhc^e  therefore  there  is  no  wanton 
then  proceeded  to  break  the  windows  of  the  intention,  nor  a  wish  to  deceive,  I  can  discover  no 
inn  to  which  they  had  fled ;  and  a  fear  prevailing  immorality.  But  in  England  (I  am  afraid)  our 
that  at  night  they  would  fire  the  town,  a  proposal '  painted  liidies  are  not  clearly  entitled  to  the  same 
was  made  by  the  freeholders  to  face  about  and  en-  ■  apology.  They  even  imitate  nature  with  such 
deavour  to  secure  them.  At  that  instant  a  rioter,  exactness,  that  the  wliolo  public  is  sometimes  di- 
dressed  in  a  merry  Andrew's  jacket,  stepped  for- jvided  into  parties,  who  litigate  with  great  warmth 
ward  and  challenged  the  best  man  among  them,  the  question,  whether  painted  or  not  1  this  was  re- 

Olney  sent  the  hero  to  the  field,  who  made  him  |  markably  the  case  with  a  Miss  B ,  whom  I 

repent  of  his  presumption.     Mr.  A was  he.  well  remember.     Her  roses  and  lilies  were  never 

Seizinir  him  by  the  throat,  he  shook  him — he  discovered  to  be  spurious,  till  she  attained  an  age, 
threw  him  to  the  earth,  and  made  the  hollowness  that  made  the  sup{iosition  of  their  being  natural 
01  his  skull  resound  by  the  application  of  his  fists,  impossible.  This  anxiety  to  be  not  merely  red 
iind  dragged  him  into  custody  without  the  least  and  white,  which  is  all  they  aim  at  in  Fnuic©, 
damage  to  his  person.— Animated  by  this  example,  but  to  be  thouffht  very  beautiful,  and  much  more 
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beantiAil  than  nature  has  made  them,  is  a  symp- 
tom  not  ireiy  favourable  to  the  idea  we  would  with 
to  entertain  of  the  chastity,  purity,  and  modesty 
of  our  country-women.  That  they  are  guilty  of 
a  6enga  to  deceive,  is  certain.  Otherwise  why  so 
nneh  arti  and  if  to  deceive,  wherefore  and  with 
what  purpose  1  Certainly  either  to  gratify  vanity 
of  the  silliest  kind,  or,  which  is  still  more  criminal, 
to  decoy  and  inveigle,  and  carry  on  more  sucoess- 
ftilly  the  business  of  temptation.  Here  therefore 
my  opinion  splits  itself  into  two  opposite  sides 
vptm  the  same  question.  1  can  suppose  a  French 
Human,  though  painted  an  inch  deep,  to  be  a  vir- 
tnous,  discreet,  excellent  character ;  and  in  no  in^ 
itance  should  1  think  the  worse  of  one  because 
die  wafl  punted.  But  an  Englbh  belle  must  par- 
don me,  if  I  have  not  the  same  charity  for  her. 
She  is  at  least  an  impostor,  whether  she  cheats 
me  or  not,  because  she  means  to  do  so ;  and  it  is 
Hril  if  that  be  all  the  censure  she  deser>'C8. 

Thb  biings  me  to  my  second  class  of  ideas  upon 
tUi  topic:  and  here  I  feel  that  I  should  be  f^ar- 
IbDy  puzzled,  were  I  called  upon  to  recommend 
the  ]vactioe  on  the  score  of  convenience.  If  a  bus- 
bud  chose  that  his  wife  should  paint,  perhaps  it 
ndght  be  her  duty,  as  well  as  her  iiitcrcrtt,  to  com- 
ply. But  I  think  he  would  not  much  consult  his 
oim,  for  reasons  that  will  follow.  In  the  first 
place,  she  would  admire  herself  the  more ;  and  in 
the  next,  if  she  managed  the  matter  well,  she 
might  be  more  admired  by  others ;  an  acquisition 
fliat  might  bring  her  xirtue  under  trials,  to  which 
otherwise  it  might  never  have  been  exposed.  In 
DO  other  case,  however,  can  I  imagine  the  practice 
in  thk  country  to  be  either  expedient  or  conve- 
As  a  general  one,  it  certainly  is  not  expe- 
because  in  general  English  women  have  no 
for  it.  A  swarthy  complexion  is  a  rarity 
bore;  and  the  sex,  especially  since  the  inocula- 
tmn  haa  been  so  much  in  use,  have  very  little 
CMHS  to  oomplain  that  nature  has  not  been  kind 
to  them  in  the  article  of  complexion.  They  may 
Inde  and  spoil  a  good  one,  but  they  can  not  (at 
hut  they  hardly  can)  give  themselves  a  better. 
But  even  if  they  could,  there  is  yet  a  tragedy  in 
die  sequel,  which  should  make  them  tremble.  I 
andeistand  that  in  France,  though  the  use  of 
mage  be  general,  the  use  of  white  paint  U  far  from 
bsing  so.  In  England,  she  tliat  uhcs  one,  com- 
monly uses  both.  Now  all  white  pnintit,  or  lotions, 
m  whatever  thev  bo  called,  arc  mercurial,  conse- 
qnently  poisonous,  conscqiiontly  ruinous  in  time 
to  the  constitution.  The  JVliss  B above  men- 
tioned was  a  miserable  witness  of  thiri  truth,  it 
being  or-rtain  that  her  flesh  fell  from  her  Imnes 

before  she  died.     Lady  C was  hardly  a  less 

melancholy  proof  of  it;  and  a  London  physician 
pmihapi,  were  he  at  lil*erty  *o  blab,  could  publish 
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a  bill  of  female  mortality,  of  a  length  that  would 
astonish  us. 

For  these  reasons,  I  utterly  condemn  the  prao- 
tKe,  as  it  obtains  in  England:  and  for  a  reason 
superior  to  all  these,  I  must  disapprove  it.  I  can 
not  indeed  discover  that  Scripture  forbids  it  in  so 
many  words.  But  that  anxious  solitude  about  the 
person,  which  such  an  artifice  evidently  betrays, 
is,  I  am  sure,  contrary  to  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  it 
throughout.  Show  me  a  woman  with  a  painted 
face,  and  I  will  show  you  a  woman  whose  heart 
is  set  on  things  of  the  earth,  and  not  on  things 
above.  But  this  observation  of  mine  applies  to  it 
only  when  it  is  an  imitative  art.  For  in  the  use 
of  French  women,  I  think  it  as  innocent  as  in  the 
use  of  the  wild  Indian,  who  draws  a  circle  round 
her  face,  and  makes  two  spots,  perhaps  blue,  per- 
haps white,  in  the  middle  of  it.  Such  are  my 
thoughts  upon  the  matter.     Vive,  ralcque. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

May  8,  1784. 

You  do  well  to  make  your  letters  merry  ones, 
though  not  very  merry  yourself,  and  that  both  for 
my  sake  and  your  own;  for  your  own  sake,  be- 
cause it  sometimes  happens,  that  by  assuming  an 
air  of  cheerfulness  we  become  cheerful  in  reality; 
and  for  mine,  because  I  have  always  more  need 
of  a  laugh  than  a  cry,  being  somewhat  disposed 
to  melancholy  by  natural  temperament,  as  well  as 
bv  other  causes. 

It  was  long  since,  and  even  in  the  infancy  of 
John  Gilpin,  reconunended  to  me  by  a  lady  now 
at  Bristol,  to  write  a  sequel.  But  ha\'ing  always 
observed  that  authors,  elated  with  the  success  of 
a  first  part,  have  fallen  below  themselves,  when 
they  have  attempted  a  second,  I  had  more  pro- 
dence  than  to  take  her  counsel.  I  want  you  to 
read  the  history  of  that  hero,  published  by  Bladon, 
and  to  tell  me  what  it  is  made  of  But  buy  it  not 
For,  puffed  as  it  is  in  the  papers,  it  can  be  but  a 
bookseller *s  job,  and  must  be  dear  at  the  price  of 
two  shillings.  In  the  last  pacquet  but  one  that  I  re- 
ceived from  Johnson,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
improvements  of  John  Gilpin  in  hand,  or  if  I  de- 
signed any;  for  that  to  print  only  tb':  original 
again  would  be  to  publish  what  has  been  hnrknied 
in  every  magazine,  in  every  newnpaper,  and  in 
every  street.  I  answered,  that  the  cojjy  which  I 
sent  him  contained  two  or  three  small  variations 
from  the  first,  except  which  I  had  none  to  pro- 
pose, and  that  if  he  thought  him  now  too  trite  to 
make  a  part  of  my  volume,  I  lihould  willingly  ac- 
quiesrc  in  his  judjrinriit.  I  take  it  for  granted 
lherefon»  that  he  will  not  bring  up  the  /ear  ol  my 
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Poeios  according  to  my  fint  intention,  and  ihall 
not  1)0  isorry  for  the  ominion.  It  may  spring  from 
a  principle  of  pride;  but  apring  it  from  what  it 
may,  1  feel,  and  have  long  felt,  a  diainclination  to 
a  public  avowal  that  he  is  mine;  and  since  he  be- 
came 8o  popular,  I  have  felt  it  more  than  ever; 
not  that  1  ahould  have  expreaaed  a  acruple,  if 
Johnson  had  not  But  a  fear  has  suggested  itself 
to  me,  that  I  might  expose  myself  to  a  charge  of 
vanity  by  admitting  him  into  my  book,  and  that 
some  people  would  impute  it  to  me  as  a  crime. 
Consider  what  the  world  is  made  of,  and  you  will 
not  find  my  suspicions  chimerical.  Add  to  this, 
that  when,  on  correcting  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  book  of  the  Task,  I  came  to  consider  the  so- 
lemnity and  sacred  nature  of  the  subjects  there 
handled,  it  seemed  to  me  an  incongruity  at  the 
least,  not  to  call  it  by  a  hasher  name,  to  follow  up 
such  prcinisfs  with  such  a  conclusion.  1  am  well 
contiMit  therefore  with  having  laughed,  and  made 
otlien  luugh,  and  will  build  my  hopes  of  success, 
as  a  poet,  u{X)n  more  important  matter. 

In  our  printing  business  we  now  jog  on  merrily 
enough.  The  coming  week  will  I  hope  bring  me 
to  an  end  of  the  Task,  and  the  next  fortniglit  to 
an  end  of  the  whole.  I  am  glad  to  have  Paley 
on  my  side  in  the  affair  of  education.  He  is  cer- 
tainly on  all  subjects  a  sensible  man,  and  on  such, 
a  wise  one.  But  I  am  mistaken,  if  Tirocinium  do 
not  make  some  of  my  friends  angry,  and  procure 
me  enemies  not  a  few.  There  is  a  sting  in  verse, 
that  prose  neither  has,  nor  can  have;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  schools  in  the  gross,  and  especially  pub- 
lic schools,  liave  ever  been  so  pointedly  condemned 
before.  But  they  are  become  a  nuisance,  a  pest, 
an  abomination,  and  it  is  fit  that  the  eyes  and  noses 
of  mankind  should,  if  possible,  be  opened  to  per- 
ceive it. 

This  is  indeed  an  author's  letter;  but  is  it  not 
an  autlior's  letter  to  his  friend.  If  you  will  be  the 
friend  of  an  author,  you  must  expect  such  letters. 
Come  July,  and  come  yourself,  with  as  many  of 
your  exterior  selves  as  can  possibly  come  with  you. 

Yours,  my  dear  William,  affectionately,  and 
with  your  mother's  remembrances,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  May  22, 1764. 

I  AM  glad  to  have  received  at  last  an  account 
of  Dr.  Jo!mson's  favourable  opinion  of  my  book. 
I  thought  it  wanting,  and  had  long  since  con- 
Uuded  that,  not  having  had  the  hapi)inc8sto  pleas*? 
Iiini,  1  owed  my  ignorance  of  liis  sentiments  to  the 
ltn(k>rno8s  of  my  friends  at  Hoxton,  who  would 
not  mortify  mc  with  an  account  of  his  disapproba- 
tion. It  oiTurs  to  me  that  I  owe  him  thanks  for 
intcr{>0}<ing  lictween  me  and  the  resentment  of  the 
R<*vt«*wera.  who  seldom  show  mercy  to  an  advocate 


for  evangelical  truth,  whether  in  prose  or  vena.  I 
therefore  endoae  a  short  acknowledgment,  which, 
if  you  see  no  impropriety  in  the  meaaiire,  yoa 
I  imagine  without  much  difficulty  convey  to 
through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Latrobe.  If  cm  any  ao- 
count  you  judge  it  an  inexpedient  step^  you  can 
very  easily  suppress  the  letter. 

I  pity  Mr.  Bull.  What  harder  taak  can  any 
man  undertake  than  the  management  of  thorn, 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  manliood  without 
having  ever  felt  the  force  of  authority,  or  posnd 
through  any  of  the  preparatory  parts  of  educatioof 
I  had  cither  forgot,  or  never  adverted  to  the  ci^ 
cumstance,  that  his  disciples  were  to  be  men.  At 
present,  however,  I  am  not  surprised  that,  beiiif 
such,  they  are  found  diwbedient,  untractaUe,  in- 
solent, and  conceited;  qualities,  that  generally  pie* 
vail  in  the  minds  of  adults  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  ignorance.  He  dined  with  us  since  I  le- 
ceived  your  last.  It  was  on  Thursday  that  he  was 
here.  He  came  dejected,  burthened,  full  of  oom* 
plaints.  But  we  sent  him  away  cheerful.  Ha  b 
very  sensible  of  the  prudence,  delicacy,  and  atten- 
tion to  his  character,  whi(^  the  society  have  dis- 
covered in  their  conduct  towards  him  upon  thii 
occasion;  and  indeed  it  does  them  honour;  lor  it 
were  past  all  enduring,  if  a  charge  of  insufficiency 
should  obtain  a  moment's  regard,  when  brought 
by  five  such  coxcombs  against  a  man  of  his  erod^ 
tion  and  abihty.    Lady  Austen  is  gone  to  Bath. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

June  5,  Vm, 
When  you  told  me  that  the  critique  upon  my 
volume  was  written,  though  not  by  Dr.  Johnoon 
himself,  yet  by  a  friend  of  his,  to  whom  he  recom- 
mended the  book  and  the  business,  I  inferred  from 
that  expression  that  I  was  indebted  to  him  for  an 
active  interposition  in  my  favour,  and  consequently 
that  he  had  a  right  to  thanks.  But  now  I  concur 
entirely  in  sentiment  with  you,  and  heartily  second 
your  vote  for  the  suppression  of  thanks  which  do 
not  seem  to  be  much  called  for.  Yet  even  now 
were  it  possible  that  I  could  fall  into  his  company, 
I  should  not  think  a  slight  acknowledgment  mis- 
applied.  I  was  no  other  way  anxious  about  his 
opinion,  nor  could  be  so,  after  you  and  some  others 
had  given  a  favourable  one,  than  it  was  natural  I 
sliould  be,  knowing,  as  I  did,  that  his  opinion  had 
lieen  consulted. 

I  am  affectionately  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Juiy  3,  1781. 

We  rejoice  that  you  had  a  safe  journey,  and 
though  we  ahoold  have  rejoiced  still  moie  had  yea 
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htd  no  occanon  for  a  physician,  we  are  glad  that, 
having  had  need  of  one,  you  had  the  good  ibrtane 
to  find  him.  Let  ns  hear  Boon  that  his  advice  has 
proved  efiectual,  and  that  you  are  delivered  from 
an  in  aympConiB. 

Thanks  for  the  care  you  have  taken  to  ftrmiah 
me  with  a  dictionaiy.  It  is  rather  strange  that  at 
my  time  of  life,  and  after  a  youth  spent  in  cbssical 
pumiits,  1  should  want  one]  and  stranger  still 
that,  being  possessed  at  present  of  only  one  Latin 
anlbor  in  the  world,  I  should  think  it  worth  while 
to  purchase  one.  1  say  that  it  is  strange,  and  in- 
deed 1  think  it  so  myself  But  I  have  a  thought 
that  when  my  present  labours  of  tlic  pen  are  ended, 
I  may  go  to  school  again,  and  refresh  my  sjurits 
by  a  little  intercourse  with  the  Mantuan  and  the 
Sabine  hanl,  and  perhaps  by  a  rrjioruital  of  some 
others,  whose  works  we  generally  lay  by  at  that 
period  of  life  when  wc  are  best  qualifiiHi  to  read 
them,  when,  the  judgment  and  tlie  tofitc  being 
fermed,  their  beauties  are  least  likvlv  to  be  over- 
looked. 

This  change  of  wind  and  weather  comforts  me, 
and  I  should  have  enjoyed  the  first  fine  morning 
I  have  men  this  month  with  a  peculiar  relish, 
if  cor  new  tax-maker  hatl  not  put  mo  out  of  tem- 
per. I  am  angry  with  him,  not  only  for  the  mat- 
ter, but  for  the  manner  of  his  ])roposal.  When 
he  lays  his  impost  upon  hones,  he  is  jocular,  and 
langhs,  though  considering  that  wheels,  and  miles, 
and  glooms,  were  taxed  Iwfore,  a  graver  coun- 
tenance upon  the  occasion  would  have  been  more 
deoent.  But  he  provoked  me  still  more  by  reason- 
ing as  he  does  on  the  justification  of  the  tax  upon 
candlfi,  Some  femiUes,  he  says,  will  suffer  little 
by  it — ^Whyl  because  they  are  so  poor,  that  they 
can  not  afibrd  themselves  more  than  ten  pounds 
in  the  year.  Excellent!  They  can  use  but  few, 
tbereibre  they  will  pay  but  little,  and  consequently 
win  be  but  little  burthencd,  an  argument  which 
fiv  its  eruehy  and  effrontery  seems  worthy  of  a 
hero— but  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  whole 
fefee  of  it,  nor  with  all  his  wisdom  had  sagacity 
Ottongh  to  see  that  it  contains,  when  pushed  to  its 
■tmost  extent,  a  free  discharge  and  acquittal  of  the 
poor  from  the  payment  of  any  tax  at  all ;  a  com- 
modity, being  once  made  too  expensive  for  their 
pock^  will  cost  them  nothing,  for  they  will  not 
buy  it.  Rejoice  therefore,  O  ye  pennyless!  the 
minister  will  indeed  send  you  to  be<l  in  the  daik, 
bat  your  remaining  half{ienny  will  be  safe;  in- 
'  stead  of  being  spent  in  the  useless  luxury  of  can- 
dlelight, it  will  boy  you  a  roll  for  breakfast,  which 
yoQ  will  eat  no  doubt  with  gratitude  to  the  man 
who  80  kindly  lessens  tlie  number  of  your  dis- 
boTKnients,  and,  while  he  seems  to  threaten  your 
money,  saves  it.  I  wjsh  he  would  rcmemlwr,  that 
the  halfpenny,  which  government  imposes,  the 
will  aweU  to  two-pence.    I  wish  lie 


I  would  visit  the  nuserable  huts  of  our  lace-maken 
at  Olney,  and  see  them  working  in  the  winter 
months,  by  the  light  of  a  farthing  canale,  fhxn  four 
in  the  afternoon  till  midnight :  I  wish  he  had  laid 
his  tax  upon  the  ten  thousand  lamps  that  illumi- 
nate the  Pantheon,  upon  the  flambeaux  that  wait 
upon  ten  thousand  chariots  and  sedans  in  an 
evening,  and  U])on  the  wax  candles  that  give  Hght 
to  ten  thousand  card  tables.  I  wish  in  short  that 
he  would  consider  the  pockets  of  the  poor  as  sa- 
cred, and  tliat  to  tax  a  i)eople  already  so  necessi- 
tous, is  but  to  discourage  the  little  industry  that  is 
left  among  us,  by  driviug  tlie  laborious  to  despair. 

A  neighbour  of  mine,  in  Silver-end,  keeps  an 
ass ;  tlic  ass  lives  on  the  otiicr  side  of  the  garden- 
wall,  and  I  am  writing  in  the  green-house:  it  hap- 
pens that  he  is  Uiis  morning  most  musically  dis- 
closed, whether  clieewHl  by  the  fine  weather,  or  by 
some  new  tune  wliich  he  has  just  acquired,  or  by 
findin^r  his  voice  more  harmonious  than  usual.  It 
would  he  cruel  to  mortify  so  fine  a  singer,  there- 
fore I  do  not  tell  him  that  he  interrupts  and  hin- 
ders me,  but  I  venture  to  tell  you  so,  and  to  plead 
his  performance  in  excuse  of  my  abrujit  conclusion. 

I  send  you  the  goldfinches,  ^ith  which  you  witt 
do  as  you  see  goo<l.  We  have  an  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  your  last  visit,  and  of  all  our  friends 
at  Stock. 

Believe  roc  ever  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  July  5,  I78t. 

A  DEARTH  of  materials,  a  consciousness  that  my 
subjects  are  for  the  most  part,  and  must  be  unin- 
teresting and  unimportant,  but  above  all  a  poverty 
of  animal  spirits,  that  makes  wnting  such  a  ffretit 
fatigue  to  me,  have  occasioned  my  choice  of  smaller 
pa})er.  Acquiesce  in  the  justness  of  these  reasons 
for  t}>e  present ;  and  if  ever  the  times  should  mend 
with  me,  I  sincerely  promise  to  amend  with  them. 

Homer  says  on  a  certain  occasion,  that  Jupiter, 
when  he  was  wanted  at  home,  was  gone  to  partake 
of  an  entertainment  provided  for  him  by  the  Ethi- 
opians. If  by  Jupiter  we  understand  the  weather, 
or  the  season,  as  the  ancients  fipequently  did,  we 
may  say  that  our  English  Jupiter  has  been  absent 
on  account  of  some  such  invitation:  during  the 
whole  month  of  June  he  left  us  to  experif^ncc  al- 
most the  rigours  of  winter.  This  fine  day  how- 
ever affonls  us  some  hope  th^t  the  feast  is  ended, 
and  that  wr  shall  enjoy  his  lAimpany  vrithout  the 
interference  of  his  Ethiopian  friends  again. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  wise  men  o(  antiquity 
could  entertain  a  real  reverence  for  the  fabulooa 
rubbish,  which  they  dignified  with  the  name  of 
religion  1  We,  who  have  been  favoured  from  oar 
infency  with  ao  ciear  a  light,  an  perh.ipa  harJlv 
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oompetent  to  dedde  tbe  question,  and  may  ttiire 
m  Tain  to  im^gi^'ft  the  absurdities  that  even  a  good 
imdoratanding  may  receive  as  truths,  when  totally 
unaided  by  revefaition.  It  seems  however  that  men, 
whose  conceptbns  upon  other  subjects  were  often 
iublime,  whose  reasoning  powen  were  undoubted- 
ly equal  to  our  own,  and  whose  management  in 
matters  of  jurisprudence  that  required  a  very  in- 
dustrious examination  of  evidence,  was  asacute  and 
subtle  as  that  of  a  modem  attorney-general,  could 
not  be  the  dupes  of  such  imposture  as  a  child 
among  us  would  detect  and  laugh  at  Juvenal,  I 
remember,  introduces  one  of  his  satires  with  an 
observation  that  there  were  some  in  his  day  who 
had  the  hardiness  to  laugh  at  the  stories  of  Tarta- 
rus, and  Styx,  and  Charon,  and  of  the  frogs  that 
croak  upon  the  banks  of  Lethe,  giving  his  reader 
at  the  same  time  cause  to  suspect  that  he  was  him- 
self one  of  that  profane  number.  Horace,  on  tbe 
other  h^nd,  declares  in  sober  sadness  that  he  would 
not  for  all  the  world  get  into  a  boat  with  a  man 
who  had  divulged  the  Eleusinian  mjrsteries.  Yet 
we  know  that  those  mysteries,  whatever  they 
might  be,  were  altogether  as  unworthy  to  be  es- 
teemed divine  as  the  mythology  of  the  vulgar. 
How  then  must  we  determined  If  Horace  were 
a  good  and  orthodox  heathen,  how  came  Juvenal 
to  be  such  an  ungracious  libertine  in  principle,  as 
to  ridicule  the  doctrines  which  the  other  held  as 
sacred?  Their  opportunities  of  information,  and 
their  mental  advantages  were  equal.  I  feel  myself 
rather  inclined  to  believe,  that  Juvenal's  avowed 
infidelity  was  sincere,  and  that  Horace  was  no 
better  than  a  canting  hypocritical  professor. 

You  must  grant  me  a  dispensatbn  for  saying 
any  thing,  whether  it  be  sense  or  nonsense,  upon 
the  Bubject  of  politics.  It  is  truly  a  matter  in 
wliich  I  am  so  little  interested,  that  were  it  not 
that  it  sometimes  serves  me  for  a  theme  when  I 
can  find  no  other,  I  should  never  mention  it.  I 
would  forfeit  a  large  sum  if,  after  advertising  a 
month  in  the  gazette,  the  minister  of  the  day,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  could  discover  a  man  that  cares 
about  him  or  his  measures  so  httle  as  I  do.  When 
I  say  that  I  would  forfeit  a  large  sum,  I  mean  to 
have  it  understood  that  I  would  forfeit  such  a  sum, 
if  1  had  it.  If  Mr.  Pitt  be  indeed  a  virtuous  man, 
as  such  I  respect  him.  But  at  the  best,  I  fear, 
that  he  will  have  to  say  at  least  with  ^neas, 

Si  Pergama  dexti4 
Dcfemli  poenent,  etiim  hkc  defenaa  fuUnm. 

Be  lie  what  he  may,  I  do  not  like  his  taxes.  At 
•eaet  I  nm  much  dispofled  to  quarrel  with  some  of 
thrm.  The  additional  duties  u])on  candles,  by 
vhich  the  poor  will  be  much  aflrcted.  hurts  me 
iQOHt.  He  says  indiMxl  that  they  will  but  little  feel 
it,  becauM!  even  now  they  o^in  hardly  afTord  the 
•vm  of  them.  He  had  eertainly  put  no  eompaasioii 


into  his  budget,  when  he  produced  from  it  this  tai| 
and  such  a;  argument  to  support  it  Justly  tnns* 
lated  it  seems  to  amount  to  this — *  Make  the  ne» 
oessaiies  of  life  too  expensive  for  the  poor  to  retch 
them,  and  you  will  save  their  money.  If  they  buy 
but  few  candles,  they  will  pay  but  little  tax ;  and 
if  they  buy  none,  the  tax,  as  to  them,  wiU  be  an- 
nihilated.' True.  But,  in  the  mean  time  they 
will  break  their  shins  against  their  furniture,  if 
they  have  any,  and  will  be  but  little  the  richer, 
when  the  hours,  in  which  they  might  work,  if 
they  could  see,  shall  be  deducted. 

I  have  bought  a  great  dictionary,  and  want  no* 
thing  but  Latin  authon  to  fimsh  me  with  the  use 
of  it  Had  I  purchased  them  first,  I  had  begun 
at  the  right  end.  But  I  could  not  afford  it.  I  be- 
seech you  admire  my  prudence. 

Vivite,  valete,  «t  mementote  nostrum. 

Yours  affectionately,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

irr  DEAR  WILLIAM,  July  12, 1784. 

I  THINK  with  you  that  Vinny's  line  is  not  pure. 
If  he  knew  any  authority  that  would  have  juiAified 
his  substitution  of  a  participle  for  a  substantive, 
he  would  have  done  well  to  have  noted  it  in  the 
maigin.  But  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that 
he  did  not  Poets  are  sometimes  exposed  to  diffi- 
culties insurmountable  by  lawful  means,  whence 
I  imagine  was  originally  derived  that  indulgence 
that  allows  them  the  use  of  what  is  called  the 
poetica  licentia.  But  that  liberty,  I  believe,  con- 
tents itself  with  the  abbreviation  or  protraction  of  a 
word,  or  an  alteration  in  the  quantity  of  a  syllable, 
and  never  presumes  to  trespass  upon  grammatical 
propriety.  I  have  dared  to  attempt  to  correct  my 
master,  but  am  not  bold  enough  to  say  that  I  have 
succeeded.  Neither  am  I  sure  that  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly  with  the  Une  that  follows;  but 
when  I  recollect  the  English,  am  persuaded  that  it 
can  not  differ  much  from  the  true  one.  This  there- 
fore, is  my  edition  of  the  passage — 


Or, 


Basia  amatori  tot  turn  pern^an  beata 

Baria  que  juveni  iodulrit  Susanna  beato 
Navarcha  optarct  maximua  eaw  sua. 


The  preceding  lines  I  have  utterly  forgotten, 
and  am  consequently  at  a  Iohs  to  know  whether 
the  distich,  thus  managed,  will  connect  itself  with 
them  easily,  and  as  it  ought. 

We  thank  you  for  the  drawing  of  your  house. 
I  never  knew  my  idea  of  what  I  had  never  seen 
resemble  the  original  so  much.  At  some  time  or 
other  you  have  doubtless  given  me  an  exact  ac- 
oonnt  of  it,  and  I  have  retained  the  fidthfoi  ii» 


[iiiiiiiii  made  b;  your  dcHCi^itian,    1 

ftitable  ■bode,  uid  the  time  I  lu^  win  come  when  i 

I  ihall  enjoy  more  than  the  men  repicwntktion  t> 

ctkL 

I  have  not  ]^  nail  the  last  Review,  but  dipping 
into  it  I  •cciiknti.lly  fell  upoD  tbdr  umant  of 
Bmne'a  Eanj  on  Suiriile.  I  am  glad  thai  they 
have  liberality  enough  to  coiulemn  tho  licentioDa- 
Dcai  of  an  author  whom  they  ra  much  admire.  I 
■ay  fibenlity,  tor  there  ii  ait  much  bigotry  in  the 
mnld  to  Ihal  luan'i  crrora  a>  there  u  in  the  heart* 
of  aome  lectariL-a  )o  thrir  peculiar  modr*  and  te- 
ueta.  He  ii  the  Pope  of  thoUBande,  a>  blind  and 
preanmptuoua  aa  liimarlf.  God  cf  rtaiid]'  infatuatca 
thoM  who  will  not  •«,  II  were  olherwiac  impoa- 
hUc,  thai  a  man  nalurally  abrcncl  and  aenaible, 
Mid  whose  unilerrtanding  haa  had  all  (ho  advan- 
tage* of  eonitanl  eicTcino  and  cultiTation,  coald 
haic  eatiaSed  himarlf,  or  have  hoped  to  aaliafy 
othen  with  «ueh  pa][>ablo  eopliiKry  ii  baa  not 
nen  the  graee  of  fallacy  to  iccommcncl  il.  Hi* 
■illy  aaaritiea  that  bccnune  it  woulil  be  no  lin  lo 
diml  the  courae  of  Iho  Danube,  therefore  it  if 
BDtia  to  let  out  a  few  ounce*  of  blood  frmn  an  ar- 
lojr,  would  juftiry  not  auiciile  only  but  homicide 
abo.  For  tbe  live*  of  ten  thousand  men  are  of 
kaa  eoniequence  to  their  country  than  the  course 
of  (bat  river  to  the  regions  througli  nhkh  it  flow*. 
Popolatioa  would  icon  make  society  amende  for 
tht  kiM  of  her  len  thousand  mcmbera,  but  the  Ion 
«t  IIm  Danube  would  be  felt  by  all  the  milliona 
that  dwell  upon  its  banks,  to  all  genrrDlioDt.  But 
Om  lifacif  amanand  thewateroTarivercanneier 
CMM  into  competition  with  each  otlier  in  point 
n  unprinci- 


lich  thia  mold  exbibiu,  tngi-comical  m 
lenla  of  it  are,  absurd  in  themaclTea,  but 
ji  their  conaequencca ; 


X  of  this  deplorable  merriment  ha*  oo- 
the  courae  of  last  week  at  Olney.    A 
he  occanon  to  a  catastrophe  truly  aback- 
Youn,  my  dear  I'riend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  KEV.  J.  JN'EWTON. 

MV  DR,,H  rBFEKD,  Julg  28,  1784. 

1  N[.<r  perhapa  be  ahott,  but  am  notwillingthat 
1  Till  ^liould  go  to  Lymington  without  lirH  haTing 
\m]  i>  hnc  fn)m  mc.  1  know  that  placf  well,  haT- 
ing s|int  six  week*  there,  above  twenty  years  ago. 
Jill'  L.Htnisneat,  and  the  country  delightful.  Yoa 
ivnik  ne!l,  and  willeonsequenllyfindapartoftho 
?oit.'-t,  I'Bllud  Half-ClilT,  within  the  reach  of  your 
ii^n  toi'K.  Il  was  a  favourite  walk  of  mine;  lo  the 
lesl  of  my  rcmcmbiBiKe,  about  three  miles  di*- 
'.nticc  from  Lyminglon,  There  you  may  stand 
j[>on  the  beach,  and  eonlemplale  the  Needle-rock. 
At  l<;aHi  you  might  hate  done  so  twenty  year*  aga 
But  Binct  that  time  I  tliink  it  is  fallen  from  ila 
lose,  and  is  drowned,  and  i*  no  longer  a  visible 
ubju't  of  conlcmplation.  I  wish  you  may  pa*a 
mr  lime  there  happily,  as  in  all  probability  yon 
ill,  pcrhap*  oaefully  too  to  others,  undoubtedly  ao 


annerin  which  you  have  been  previoady 
aijuainled  with  Mr.  Gilpin  give*  a  pnm- 
;dr  to  your  journey,  and  aRbrdi  reason  lo 
.  ».       ,    ,      ■         ™-u       1joi«  llmt  you  may  be  charged  with  a  measaga  to 

kjou  for  yout  offer  of  cla«.cs.  When  ,^.„^  I  admire  him  a.  a  biographer.  Eul  a.  Mn, 
I  Hurt  I  wiU  borrow.  Horace  u  my  own.  Ho-  j.,^^j^  „^j  j  ^^^  Ujl,.„g  „f  ^^  ^^  ■  ^ 
Bwr,  wUl  a  elavi^  I  have  hod  possesion  of  aome  I  ^  ^^^  ^  ^ut  wonder  thai  a  man  should  as. 
j«Mi.    They  aw  the  property  of  Mr,  Jone*.    A  ^  „,„^h  excellence  in  the  bye.,  and«>muchgloij 


wir. 


Tngil,  the  property  of  Mr.  S ,  I  have 

Mkng.    Iain  nobody  in  the  affair  of  lenses,  nn- 
tesa  wbsn  you  are  present. 

Yours  ewr,  W.  C, 


oauty  in  the  deaths  of  tbe  martyn,  whom  be 
^corded,  and  at  tbe  same  time  disapprove  lbs 
j  principles  tlial  prodacei]  Ihc  very  conduct  he  ad- 
mired, [t  acema  however  a  step  towank  Ihe  tnitb, 
lo  applaud  Ihe  fruit*  of  it ;  and  one  can  not  help 
Ihinkiii^  Ihal  one  step  more  would  put  him  in 
posscaiioD  of  Iho  truth  itself.  By  youi  means  may 
■  >  enabled  to  take  it'. 

We  are  obliged  lo  yen  for  the  prefereDce  yon 
o  Olney,  had  not  providence 
nurse  anothOT  way.    Put  a«, 

ieof  the  misery  of  Ihe  poor  caplivea,  nor  !aon  to  Piped  you  ihia,  we  are  the  lea*  disapposnted. 
iJatitute  of  feeling  for  them.  But  the  madness  of  j  Al  your  age  and  mine,  Inenmal  visits  have  snch  4 
m»Pf  (d*  them  had  aticb  an  humorous  air,  and  dia- !  gap  tietneen  them  that  we  can  not  promise  onr- 
|4n«d  itself  in  so  many  whimsical  frraks,  that  it  '■  selves  upon  those  terms  very  nnmerous  future  iil> 
wuimponUenottobeenleitained,  at  the  same '  lerviews.  Bui  whether  ouia  ere  to  be  many  oc 
lilM  thai  I  waa  angry  with  myself  for  being  ao,  Ifcw,  you  will  always  be  welcwno  to  me,  for  the 
I.  laake  of  the  comfortable  days  that  aie  past  In 
X  B 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  NEWTON. 

July  19,  iim. 

Ik  those  day*  when  Bedlam  was  open  to  Ihe'wouW  h«vo 
rmel  curiauty  of  holiday  ramblers,  1  havo  been  a  de 
T  Ihcic,     Thoughaboy,  I  wasnotallogetberlwl 
im}Jt-  of  the  miserv  of  Ihe  Door  cautivca.  norlsoi 
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my  present  state  of  mind  my  friendship  fbr  you 
indeed  is  as  warm  as  ever.  But  I  feel  mjrself 
very  indifferently  qualified  to  be  your  companion. 
Other  days  than  these  inglorious  and  unprofitable 
ones  are  promised  me,  and  when  I  see  them  I  shall 
rejoice. 

I  sawthe  advertisement  of  your  adversary's  book. 
He  is  happy  at  least  in  this,  that  whether  he  have 
brains  or  none,  he  strikes  without  the  danger  of 
being  stricken  again.  He  could  not  wish  to  en- 
gage in  a  controversy  upon  easier  terms.  The 
other,  whose  publication  is  postponed  till  Christ- 
mas, is  resolved,  I  suppose,  to  do  something.  But 
do  what  he  will  he  can  not  prove  that  you  have 
not  been  aspersed,  or  that  you  have  not  refuted  the 
charge ;  which  unless  he  can  do,  I  think  he  will 
do  little  to  the  purpose. 

Mrs.  Unwin  thinks  of  you,  and  always  with 
a  grateful  recollection  of  yours  and  Mrs.  Newton's 
kindness.  She  has  had  a  nervous  fever  lately. 
But  I  hope  she  is  better.  The  weather  forbids 
walking,  a  prohibition  hurtful  to  us  both. 

We  heartily  wish  you  a  good  journey,  and  are 
ftfrectionately  yours,  W.  C.  and  M.  U. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  -^W^-  H,  1784. 

I  GIVE  you  joy  of  a  journey  performed  without 
trouble  or  danger.  You  have  travelled  five  hun- 
drcil  miles  without  having  encountered  either. 
Some  neighbours  of  ours,  about  a  fortnight  since, 
made  an  excursion  only  to  a  neighbouring  village 
and  brought  home  with  them  fractured  skulls,  and 
broken  limbs,  and  one  of  them  is  dead.  For  my 
own  part,  I  seem  pretty  much  exempted  from  the 
dangers  of  the  road.  Thanks  to  that  tender  in- 
terest and  concern  which  the  legislature  takes  in 
my  security !  Having  no  doubt  their  fears  lest 
■o  precious  a  life  should  determine  too  soon,  and 
by  some  untimely  stroke  of  misadventure,  they 
have  made  wheels  and  horses  so  expensive  that  I 
am  not  likely  to  owe  my  death  to  either. 

Your  mother  and  I  continue  to  visit  Weston 
daily,  and  find  in  those  agreeable  bowers  such 
amusement  as  leaves  us  but  little  room  to  regret 
that  we  con  go  no  further.  Having  touched  that 
theme,  I  can  not  abstain  from  the  pleasure  of  tell- 
ing you  that  our  neighbours  in  that  place,  being 
about  to  leave  it  for  some  time,  and  meeting  us 
there  but  a  few  evenings  before  their  departue,  en- 
treated us  during  their  absence  to  consider  the 
garden,  and  all  its  contents,  as  our  own,  and  to 
^hcr  whatever  we  liked,  without  the  least  scru- 
ple. Wo  accordingly  picked  strawberries  as  often 
as  we  went,  and  brought  home  as  many  bundles' 
of  honey-suckles  as  served  to  perfume  cor  dwelling 
till  they  returned.  j 


Once  more,  by  the  aid  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  I 
find  myself  a  voyager  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  Ib 
our  last  night's  lecture  we  made  our  aoquaintanoe 
with  the  island  of  Hapaee,  where  we  had 
been  before.  The  French  and  Italians,  it 
have  but  little  cause  to  plume  themselves  on 
count  of  their  achievements  in  the  dandng  way; 
and  we  may  hereafter,  without  much  repining  at 
it,  acknowledge  their  superiority  in  that  art  They 
are  equalled,  perhaps  excelled  by  savages.  How 
wonderful,  that  without  any  intcreourso  with  tlie 
politer  world,  and  having  made  no  proficiencj 
in  any  other  accomplishment,  they  should  in  ikit 
however  have  made  themselves  such  adepts,  that 
for  regularity  and  grace  of  motion  they  might  even 
be  our  masters.  How  wonderful  too,  that  with  a 
tub  and  a  stick  they  should  be  able  to  produoe 
such  harmony,  as  persons  accustomed  to  the  sweet- 
est music  can  not  but  hear  with  pleasure.  Is  it 
not  very  diflicult  to  account  for  tlic  striking  difler* 
ence  of  character,  that  obtains  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  islands  1  Many  of  ibem  are  near 
neighbours  to  each  other.  Their  opportunities  of 
improvement  much  the  same ;  yet  some  of  them 
are  in  a  degree  polite,  discover  symptoms  of  taMe, 
and  have  a  sense  of  elegance ;  while  others  are  as 
rude  as  we  naturally  expect  to  find  a  people  who 
have  never  had  any  communication  with  the 
northern  hemisphere.  These  volumes  funiish  much 
matter  of  philosophical  speculation,  and  often  en- 
tertain me  even  while  I  am  not  employed  in  read- 
ing them. 

I  am  sorry  you  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  doubtful  intelligence  I  have  received  on  the 
subject  of  court  skirts  and  bosoms.  I  am  noiw 
every  day  occupied  in  giving  all  the  grace  I  ean 
to  my  new  production,  and  in  transcribing  it  I 
shall  soon  arrive  at  the  passage  that  censures  that 
folly,  which  I  shall  be  loth  to  expunge,  but  which 
I  must  not  Sparc,  unless  the  criminals  can  be  ocm- 
victed.  The  world  however  is  not  so  unproduc- 
tive of  subjects  of  censure,  but  that  it  may  poaai- 
bly  supply  me  with  some  other  that  may  serve  me 
as  well. 

If  you  know  any  body  that  is  writing,  or  in- 
tends to  write,  an  epic  poem  on  the  new  regula- 
tion of/ran/»,  you  may  give  him  my  compliments, 
and  these  two  lines  for  a  beginning — 

Hen  quot  amatores  nunc  torquet  epbtola  nral 
Vecllgsl  ceitum,  perituraque  gratia  Frankil 

Yours  faithfVOly,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Augwt  16, 1784. 

Had  you  not  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  fiom 
me  before  you  take  leave  of  Lymington,  I  certainty/ 
ahould  not  have  answered  you  ao  aooQ.    Kiktw- 
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hig  Che  place,  and  the  amuwrnents  it  afTorda,  I 
dioukl  have  had  more  modesty  than  to  mppoae 
BBTielf  capaUe  of  adding  any  tiling  to  your  pre- 
mot  entertainmenta  worthy  to  rank  with  them. 
I  am  not  however  totally  destitute  of  such  plea- 
■Qies  as  an  inland  country  may  pretend  ta  If 
■ly  windows  do  not  command  a  view  of  the  ocean, 
at  least  they  look  out  upon  a  profusion  of  migno- 
nette; which,  if  it  bo  not  so  grand  an  object,  is 
however  quite  as  fragrant:  and  if  I  have  not  a 
hermit  in  a  grotto,  I  have  nevertheless  myself  in  a 
greenrhouse,  a  less  venerable  figure  perhaps,  but 
not  at  all  less  animated  than  he;  nor  are  we  in 
this  nook  altogether  furnished  with  such  means 
of  philosophical  experiment  and  s})eculation  as  at 
present  the  world  rings  with.  On  Thursday 
morning  last,  we  sent  up  a  balloon  from  Ember- 
ton meadow.  Thrice  it  rose,  and  as  oft  descend- 
ed, and  in  the  evening  it  performed  another  flight 
at  Xewpoit,  where  it  went  up,  and  came  down  no 
more.  Like  the  arrow  discharged  at  the  pigeon 
in  the  Trojan  games,  it  kindled  in  the  air,  and 
waa  consumed  in  a  moment.  I  have  not  heard 
what  interpretation  the  soothsayers  have  given  to 
the  omen,  hot  ahall  wonder  a  little  if  the  Newton 
•hephefd  prognosticate  any  thing  less  from  it 
than  the  most  bloody  war  that  was  ever  waged  in 
Eimpe. 

I  am  reading  Cook's  last  voyage,  an<l  am  much 
pleased  and  amused  with  it  It  seems  that  in 
some  of  the  Friendly  udes,  they  excel  so  much  in 
dancing,  and  perform  that  operation  with  such 
exquisite  delicacy  and  grace,  that  they  are  not 
ffpi^iaaMt^  even  upon  our  Eurofwan  stages.  O! 
that  Veatris  had  been  in  the  ship,  that  he  might 
have  seen  himself  outdone  by  a  savaf(c.  The 
paper  indeed  tells  us  that  the  queen  of  France 
has  clapped  this  king  of  capers  up  in  prison,  for 
declining  to  dance  before  her,  on  a  pretence  of 
■ckness,  when  in  fact  ho  was  in  perfect  health. 
If  this  be  true,  perhaps  he  may  by  this  time  bo 
prepared  to  second  such  a  wiith  as  mine,  and  to 
think  that  the  durance  he  suiTers  would  be  well 
exchanged  for  a  dance  at  Anamooka.  I  should 
However  as  little  have  expected  to  hear  that 
these  islanden  had  such  consununate  skill  in 
an  art,  that  requires  so  much  taste  in  the 
conduct  of  the  person,  as  that  they  were  good 
mathematicians  and  astronomers.  Defective  as 
they  are  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  in 
evrry  other  species  of  refinement,  it  seems  won- 
drrfiil  that  they  should  arrive  at  such  perfectbn 
m  the  dance,  which  some  of  our  English  gentle- 
men, with  all  the  assistance  of  French  instruction, 
find  it  impossible  to  learn.  We  must  conclude 
therefore  that  partkular  nations  have  a  genius  for 
oaitieolar  feats,  and  that  our  neighbours  in  France, 
Mk  our  friends  in  the  South  sea,  have  minds 


very  nearly  akin,  though  they  inhabit  countriea  so 
very  remote  from  each  other. 

Mrs.  Unwin  rememben  to  have  been  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Gilpin  at  her  brother's.  Shi 
thought  him  very  sensible  and  polite,  and  conse- 
quently very  agreeable. 

Wc  are  truly  glad  that  Mrs.  Newton  and  youii- 
self  are  so  well,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  Eliza  is  better.  You  will  learn  from  this  let- 
ter that  wc  are  so,  and  that  for  my  own  part  I  am 
not  quite  so  low  in  spirits  as  at  some  times.  Learn 
too,  what  you  knew  before,  that  we  love  you  all, 
and  that  I  am 

Your  afTectbnate  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  PEAR  FRIEND,  Olney^  Sept.  11,  1784. 

You  lia\'e  my  thanks  for  the  inquiries  you  have 
made.  Despairing  however  of  meeting  with  such 
confirmation  of  that  new  mode,  as  would  warrant 
a  general  stricture,  I  hod,  before  the  receipt  of 
your  last,  discarded  the  passage  in  which  I  had 
censured  it.  I  am  proceeding  in  my  transcript 
with  all  possible  despatch,  having  nearly  finished 
the  fourth  book,  and  hoping,  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  to  have  completed  the  work.  When 
finiflhed,  tliat  no  time  may  be  lost,  I  purpose 
taking  tlie  first  opportunity  to  transmit  it  to  Le- 
man- street;  but  must  beg  that  you  will  give  me 
in  your  next  an  exact  direction,  that  it  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  mark  without  any  hazard  of  a  miscar- 
riage. A  second  transcript  of  it  would  be  a  la- 
bour I  should  very  reluctantly  undertake;  for 
though  I  have  kept  copies  of  all  the  material  al- 
terations, there  are  so  many  minutio)  of  which  I 
have  made  none;  it  is  besides  slavish  work,  and 
of  all  occupations  that  which  I  dislike  the  most  I 
know  that  you  will  lose  no  time  in  reading  it,  but 
I  must  beg  you  likewise  to  lose  none  in  convey- 
ing it  to  Johnson,  that  if  he  chooses  to  print  it,  it 
may  go  to  the  press  immediately ;  if  not,  tliat  it 
may  be  ofifered  directly  to  your  friend  Longman, 
or  any  other.  Not  that  I  doubt  Johnson's  accept- 
ance of  it,  for  he  will  find  it  more  ad  captum  po" 
puli  than  the  former.  I  have  not  numliercd  the 
lines,  except  of  the  four  first  books,  which  amount 
to  throe  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-six. 
I  imagine  therefore  that  the  whole  contains  aliovo 
five  thousand.  I  mention  this  circumstance  now, 
because  it  may  save  him  some  trouble  in  casting 
the  size  of  the  book;  and  I  might  possibly  foiget  H 
in  another  letter. 

About  a  fortnight  since,  we  had  a  visit  from 

Mr. ,  whom  I  had  not  seen  many  yeare.    He 

introduced  himself  to  us  very  politely,  with  many 
thanks  on  his  own  part,  and  on  the  part  of  his 
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fiunilj,  for  the  amiiBemeiit  which  my  hook  had 
afforded  them.  He  said  be  was  sure  that  it  must 
make  its  way,  and  hoped  that  I  had  not  laycd  down 
The  pen.  I  only  told  him  in  general  terms,  that 
the  use  of  the  pen  was  necessary  to  my  well  he* 
tng,  hut  gave  him  no  hint  of  this  last  production. 
He  said  that  one  passage  in  particular  had  ahso- 
lutely  electriiied  him,  meaning  the  description  of 
the  Briton  in  Table  Talk.  He  seemed  indeed  to 
emit  some  sparks  when  he  mentioned  it.  I  was 
glad  to  haTc  that  picture  noticed  by  a  man  of  a 
cultivated  mind,  because  I  had  always  thought 
well  of  it  myself,  and  had  never  heard  it  distin- 
guished before.  Assure  yourself,  my  William, 
and  though  I  would  not  write  thus  freely  on  the 
subject  of  me  or  mine  to  any  but  yourself,  the 
pleasure  I  have  in  doing  it  Lb  a  most  innocent  one, 
and  partakes  not  in  the  least  degree,  so  far  as  my 
conscience  is  to  be  credited,  of  that  vanity  with 
which  authors  are  in  general  so  justly  chargeable. 
Whatever  I  do,  I  confess  that  I  most  sincerely 
wish  to  do  it  well,  and  when  I  have  reason  to  hope 
that  I  have  succeeded,  am  pleased  indeed,  but  not 
proud;  for  He,  who  has  placed  every  thing  out 
of  the  reach  of  man,  except  what  he  freely  gives 
aim,  has  made  it  impossible  for  a  reflecting  mind, 
that  knows  this,  to  iadulge  so  silly  a  passion  for  a 
moment.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

MY  DEAR  FRIKND,  Sept.  11,  17B4. 

I  HAVE  never  seen  Dr.  Cotton's  book,  concem- 
ng  which  your  sisters  question  me,  nor  did  I 
know,  till  you  mentioned  it,  that  he  hod  written 
any  thing  newer  than  his  Visions.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  so  far  worthy  of  him,  as  to  be  pious 
and  sensible,  and  I  believe  no  man  living  is  better 
qualified  to  write  on  such  subjects  as  his  title 
seems  to  announce.  Some  years  have  passed 
nnce  I  heard  from  him,  and  considering  his  great 
age,  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  hear  from  him  no 
more;  but  I  shall  always  respect  him.  He  Lb  truly 
a  philosopher,  according  to  my  judgment  of  the 
character,  every  tittle  of  his  knowledge  in  natural 
iubjects  being  connected  in  his  mind  with  the 
firm  belief  of  an  Omnipotent  agent. 

Yours,  &c.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Sept.  18,  1784. 

Following  your  good  example,  I  lay  before  me 
a  sheet  of  my  largest  paper.  It  was  this  moment 
fair  and  unblemished,  but  I  have  begun  to  blot  it, 
nod  having  begun  am  not  likely  to  cease  till  I 
liave  spoiled  it.    I  have  sent  you  many  a  sheet  j 


that  in  my  judgment  of  it  has  been  vevjimwortliy 
of  your  acceptance,  but  my  conedenoe  was  in 
some  measure  satisfied  by  reflecting,  that  if  it 
were  good  for  nothing,  at  the  same  time  it  cost 
you  nothing,  except  the  trouble  of  reading  it  But 
the  case  is  altered  now.  You  must  pay  a  solid 
price  for  frothy  matter,  and  tiiough  I  do  not  abso- 
lutely pick  your  pocket,  yet  you  lose  your  money, 
and,  as  the  saying  is,  are  never  the  wiser. 

My  green-house  is  never  so  pleasant  as  when 
we  are  just  upon  the  point  of  being  turned  out  of 
it.  The  gentleness  of  the  autumnal  suns,  and  the 
calmness  of  this  latter  season,  make  it  a  much 
more  agreeable  retreat  than  we  ever  find  it  in  the 
sunmier;  when,  the  winds  being  generally  brisk, 
we  can  not  cool  it  by  admitting  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  air,  without  being  at  the  same  time  incomnK>ded 
by  it.  But  now  I  sit  with  all  the  windows  and 
the  door  wide  open,  and  am  regaled  with  the  scent 
of  every  flower  in  a  garden  as  full  of  flowers  as  I 
have  known  how  to  make  it.  We  keep  no  bees, 
but  if  I  hved  in  a  hive  I  should  hardly  hear  mora 
of  their  music.  All  the  bees  in  the  neighbour- 
hood resort  to  a  bed  of  mignonette,  opposite  to  the 
window,  and  pay  mo  for  the  honey  they  get  oat 
of  it  by  a  hum,  which,  though  rather  monotonous, 
is  as  agreeable  to  my  ear  as  the  whistling  of  my 
linnets.  All  the  sounds  that  nature  utters  are  de- 
lightful, at  least  in  this  country.  I  should  not  per- 
haps find  the  roaring  of  hons  in  Africa,  or  oi  heais 
in  Russia,  very  pleasing;  but  I  know  no  beast  in 
England  whose  voice  I  do  not  account  musical, 
save  and  except  always  the  braying  of  an  ass. 
The  notes  of  all  our  birds  and  fowls  please  me, 
without  one  exception.  I  should  not  indeed  think 
of  keeping  a  gooso  in  a  cage,  that  I  might  hang 
him  up  in  the  parlour  for  the  sake  of  his  melody, 
but  a  goose  upon  a  common,  or  in  a  farm  yard,  is 
no  bad  performer;  and  as  to  insects,  if  the  black 
beetle,  and  beetles  indeed  of  all  hues,  will  keep 
out  of  my  way,  I  have  no  objection  to  any  of  the 
rest;  on  the  contrary,  in  whatever  key  they  sing, 
from  the  gnat's  fine  treble,  to  the  base  of  the  hum- 
ble bee,  I  admire  them  all.  Seriously  however  it 
strikes  me  as  a  very  observable  instance  of  provi- 
dential kindness  to  man,  that  such  an  exact  accord 
has  been  contrived  liet  ween  his  ear,  and  the  sounds 
with  which,  at  least  in  a  rurul  situation,  it  is  al- 
most every  moment  visited.  All  the  world  is  sen- 
sible of  the  uncomfortable  efiect  that  certain  sounds 
have  upon  the  nerves,  and  consequently  upon  Hke 
spirits — And  if  a  sinful  world  had  been  filled  with 
such  as  would  have  curdled  the  blood,  and  have 
made  the  sense  o£  hearing  a  perpetual  inconveni- 
ence, I  do  not  know  that  we  shoukl  have  had  a 
right  to  complain.  But  now  the  fields,  the  woods, 
the  gardens,  have  each  their  concert,  and  the  ear 
of  man  is  for  ever  regaled  by  creatures  who  seem 
only  to  please  themselves.    Even  the  ears  that  an 
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deaf  to  tlie  Grospcl  are  continuikUy  entertained, 
thoagh  without  knowing  it,  by  sounds  for  which 
they  are  solely  indebted  to  its  author.  There  is 
•omewhrre  in  infinite  space  a  world  that  docs  not 
loQ  within  the  precincts  of  mercy,  and  as  it  is  rca- 
nnable,  and  even  scriptural,  to  suppose  that  there 
is  music  in  Heaven,  in  those  dismal  regions  per- 
haps the  reverse  of  it  Lb  found ;  tones  so  dismal,  as 
to  make  wo  itself  more  insupportable,  and  to  acu- 
minate even  despair.  But  my  paper  admonishes 
roo  in  good  time  to  draw  the  mns,  and  to  check 
Ibe  descent  of  my  fancy  into  deeps,  with  which 
the  is  but  tob  familiar.  Our  best  love  attends  you 
both.       -  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Oct.  '2,  1781. 

A  POET  can  but  ill  spare  time  for  prose.  The 
truth  ii,  I  am  in  haste  to  finish  my  transcript,  that 
yoa  may  receive  it  time  enougli  to  give  it  a  leisure- 
ly leading  before  you  go  to  town ;  which  whether 
I  ihall  be  able  to  accomplish,  is  at  present  uncer- 
tain. I  have  the  whole  punctuation  to  settle, 
wluch  in  blank  verse  is  of  the  last  importance,  and 
<<f  a  tpedi^  peculiar  to  that  composition;  for  I 
koow  no  use  of  points,  unless  to  direct  the  voice, 
the  management  of  which,  in  the  reading  blank 
vene,  being  more  difficult  than  in  the  reading  of 
any  other  poetry,  requires  perpetual  hints  and  no- 
to  regulate  the  inflections,  cadences,  and 
This  however  is  an  aifair  that  in  spite 
of  grammarians  must  be  lefl  pretty  much  ad  libi- 
iuM  weriptorU.  For  I  suppose  every  author  points 
■eeotding  to  his  own  reading.  If  I  can  send  the 
puod  to  the  wagon  by  one  o'clock  next  Wednes- 
day, yon  will  have  it  on  Saturday  the  ninth.  But 
tUs  is  more  than  I  expect.  Perhaps  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  despatch  it  till  the  eleventh,  in  which 
casp  it  will  not  reach  you  till  the  thirteenth.  I 
nther  think,  that  the  latter  of  these  two  periods 
wSn  obtain,  because,  besides  tlie  punctuation,  I 
have  the  argument  of  each  book  to  transcribe.  Add 
to  this,  that  in  vmting  for  the  printer,  I  am  forced  j 
to  write  my  best,  which  makes  slow  work.  The  i 
motto  of  the  whole  is — FHt  surculus  arbor.  If  i 
yoa  can  put  the  author  s  name  under  it,  do  so—  ■ 
if  not,  it  must  go  without  one.  For  I  know  not ' 
to  whom  to  ascribe  it.  It  was  a  motto  tiken  by  a 
eertain  prince  of  Orange,  in  the  year  1733,  but 
not  to  a  poem  of  his  own  writing,  or  indeed  to  any 
poem  at  all,  but,  as  I  think,  to  a  medal.  j 

Mr. is  a  Cornish  member,  but  for  what 

phoe  in  Cornwall  I  know  not.    All  I  know  of  him 
is,  that  I  saw  him  once  clap  his  two  hands  upon  a 
rail,  meaning  to  leap  o\'er  it.  But  he  did  not  think ' 
the  attempt  a  safe  one,  and  therefore  took  them 

off  again.    He  was  in  company  with  Mr.  Thiock- ; 
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mortoiL  With  that  gentleman  we  drank  choco- 
late, since  I  wrote  last.  The  occasion  of  our  visit 
was,  as  usual,  a  balloon.  Your  mother  invited 
her,  and  I  him,  and  they  promised  to  return  the 
visit,  but  have  not  yet  performed.  Tout  le  monde 
9e  trouvoU  Id^  as  you  may  suppose,  among  the 

rest,  Mrs.  W .    She  was  driven  to  the  door 

by  her  son,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  in  a  phaeton, 
drawn  by  four  horses  from  Lillii)Ut.  This  is  an 
ambiguous  expression,  and  should  what  I  write 
now  be  legible  a  thousand  years  hence,  might  puz- 
zle commentators.  Be  it  known  therefore  to  the 
Aldusses  and  the  Stcvenses  of  nf^i^s  yet  to  come, 
that  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  Airs.  W— — 
herself  came  from  Lilliput  that  morning,  or  indeed 
that  she  was  ever  there,  but  merely  to  describe 
the  horses,  as  Iteing  so  diminutive,  that  they  might 
be,  with  propriety,  said  to  be  Lilliputian. 

The  privilege  of  franking  having  been  so  crop- 
ped, I  know  not  in  what  manner  I  and  ray  book- 
seller arc  to  settle  the  conveyance  of  proof  sheets 
hither,  and  back  again.  They  must  travel  I  ima- 
gine by  coach,  a  large  quantity  of  them  at  a  time; 
for,  like  other  authors,  I  find  myself  undfer  a  poeti- 
cal necessity  of  being  frugal. 

We  love  you  all,  jointly,  and  separately,  as 
usual.  W.  C. 

I  have  not  seen,  nor  shall  see,  the  Dissenter's 
answer  to  Mr.  Newton,  unless  you  can  furnish 
me  with  it. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Oct.  9,  1784. 

The  pains  you  have  taken  to  disengage  our  cor- 
respondence from  the  expense  with  which  it  was 
threatened,  convincing  me  that  my  letters,  trivial 
as  they  are,  are  yet  acceptable  to  you,  encourage 
me  to  observe  my  usual  punctuality.  You  com- 
plain of  unconnected  thoughts.  I  believe  there  is 
not  a  head  in  tlie  world  but  might  utter  the  same 
complaint,  and  that  all  would  do  so,  were  they  all 
as  attentive  to  their  own  vagaries,  and  as  honest 
as  yours.  Tlie  description  of  your  meditations  at 
least  suits  mine ;  ])crhaps  I  can  go  a  step  beyond 
you,  upon  the  same  ground,  and  assert  with  the 
strictest  truth  that  I  not  only  do  not  think  with 
connexion,  but  that  1  frequently  do  not  think  at 
all.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  I  do  not  oflen  catch 
myself  napping  in  this  way ;  for  when  1  ask  my- 
self what  was  the  last  idea  (as  the  ushers  at  West- 
minster ask  an  idle  boy  what  was  the  last  word,^ 
I  am  not  able  to  answer,  but  like  the  boy  in  ques- 
tion, am  obliged  to  stare  and  say  notnmg.  This 
may  be  a  very  unpliilosophical  account  of  myself^ 
and  may  clash  very  nmch  with  the  general  opinion 
of  the  learned,  that  the  soul  being  an  active  prin- 
ciple, and  her  activity  consisting  in  thought,  who 
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RilMcanMqucnIlj  slnaya  think.  BulpanW  me,| 
mrtvieun  W  phiknophcv,  there  are  momenls  when, 
if  I  think  Bt  al!,I  un  utterly  uncoiutiona  of  limng 
ao,  inii  the  thanglil,  and  the  conadoumcsa  of  it, 
Kcm  to  me  at  leml,  who  am  no  philosopher,  to  he. 
inseparable  from  each  other.  Perhapt  honever 
we  may  hoth  be  righti  and  if  you  will  grant  mf[ 
titat  I  <io  not  alwaya  think,  I  will  In  iMum  cnn- 
ce6c  to  you  the  activity  you  contetid  Ibr,  and  will 
qualify  the  dilfcrenee  between  lu  by  supporing 
that  IhoDgh  the  loul  be  in  herself  an  > 
cipte,  the  influence  of  hei  preaenl  an 
principle  that  ii  not  lueh,  makea  her  often  dor- 
manl,  ouspen Ja  her  opcrationa,  and  aflects  hrr  with 
ft  nrt  of  dcliquium,  in  which  ihe  suffers  a  (em- 
porary  Ion  af  all  hrr  functions.  I  have  related  (o 
you  my  eipericnce  truly,  and  witboilt  diiguisc; 
you  must  Iherefore  either  adinit  my  BMerlioii,  that 
the  nnl  docs  not  neceasarily  always  act,  or  deny 
that  mine  is  a  human  soul:  a  negative  that  I  am 
nire  you  will  not  eanly  prove.  So  mueh  for  a 
diipnte  which  I  little  thought  of  being  engaged  in 
l«-day. 

Last  night  1  had  aletterfrom  Lord  Dartmouth. 
It  wa«  lo  apprise  me  of  the  safe  arrival  of  Cook's 
last  voyage,  which  he  was  so  kind  as  to  lend  me, 
ill  St.  Jamc's  Sciunrc.  The  reading  of  those  vol- 
umes afforded  me  much  Mimscinent,  and  t  hope 
■urns  instruction,  j^o  Dliaer\'ation  however  forced 
itself  upon  me  with  more  violence  than 
1  eould  not  help  making  on  the  death  of  Cs{>tiiin 
Cook.  God  is  a  jealous  God,  and  at  Owhybee  the 
pool  man  was  content  to  be  worshipped.  From 
thatraonicnt,lbe  remarkable  inlerpoHtion  of  Provi- 
dence in  his  favour,  was  converted  into  an  opiJON- 
tion  that  thwarted  all  hin  purposes.  He  left  the 
scene  of  his  deification,  but  was  driven  " 
by  a  most  violent  storm,  in  which  he  sal 
than  in  any  (hat  had  preceded  it.  When  ho  de- 
parted he  left  his  wonhippers  still  infatanted  with 
ma  idea  of  his  godahip,  consequently  wdl  disposed 
lo  serve  him.  At  his  return  be  (bund  ibem  sul- 
len, distrustftil,  and  mystciious.  A  liiHing  theft 
wu  committed,  which,  hy  a  blonder  of  his  own 
in  pursuing  the  thief  after  the  property  had  been 
reMored,  was  magnilird  to  an  aflair  of  the  last 
importance.  Oue  of  their  favourite  chiefs  was 
killed  too  by  a  blunder.  Nothing,  in  short,  but 
Uundcr  and  mistake  attended  htm,  till  he  let) 
breathlns  into  the  water,  and  then  all  W: 
again.  The  world  indeed  will  not  take 
see,  that  the  dispensation  bore  evident  marks  of 
Divine  displeasure ;  but  a  mjnd  I  think  in  any  - 
degree  spiritual  can  not  overlook  them.  We  know 
fnnn  truth  itself,  that  the  death  of  Herod  was  fbi 
■  nmiJar  oflcnce.  But  Herod  was  In  no  sense  a 
oeLievcrin  God.noTlitd  enjoyed  half  the  opportu- 
nities with  which  our  poor  coontrymui  liad  been 
liiwiand.    It  rnkf  be  urged  perhaps  th«t  he  wis 


in  jest,  that  he  meant  nothing  but  his  own  aaim^- 
ment,  and  Ihit  of  his  ofnapuiiaiis.  I  doobt  it 
He  knows  lillls  of  the  heart,  who  doe*  DM  know 
that  even  in  a  wnsible  man  it  a  flatterad  bj  ssei; 
species  of  eioltatkin.  But  b«  it  So,  thU  he  wm 
in  sport — it  was  Dot  humane,  to  saj  do  wans  <i 
it,  to  sport  with  the  ignoiuwe  ef  his  Mends,  to 
mock  their  tsiniplicily,  to  hnmoor  and  acqineeca  ■ 
their  blind  creduUty.  Besides,  thnugh  ■  stack  in 
may  lie  woisbipped  Uamekse,  tt  bspliMl 
may  not.  He  knows  what  lie  does,  an)  by 
Bufleting  such  honours  lo  bs  paid  him,  mcim  Ik 
guilt  of  sacrilege." 

~'e  are  glad  that  you  are  ao  happy  in  ycm 
churuh,  inyoursociety,andinallyourcaiinejdoM. 
e  nut  left  myself  room  to  say  any  thing  <tf 
the  love  we  feel  fix  you. 

Yours,  my  dear  ftiend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MVPE.nwiLLUM,  Orf.  10,118*. 

I  XEND  you  four  quires  of  verse,  which  having 
sent,  1  shall  iliamin  from  my  thoughts,  and  think 
no  more  of,  till  1  see  them  in  print.  I  have  lut 
after  all  found  timcor  industry  enough^tagivelha 
last  bund  to  the  points.  I  believe  however  thej 
arc  not  very  erroneous,  though  in  so  long  a  vmk, 
and  in  a  work  that  requires  nicety  in  this  putica- 
lar,  some  insccunicicB  will  escape.  Where  jou 
Gnd  any,  you  will  oblige  me  by  correcting  thcaL 

In  some  passages,  especially  in  the  second  book, 
you  will  uWrve  me  very  satirical.  Writing  M 
such  subjects  I  could  not  be  otherwise.  I  can 
write  nolliingwithoutaiming  at  least  ill  iisi  fuliws 
It  were  lieiieuth  my  years  to  do  it,  and  still  man 
dishonourable  to  my  religion.  I  know  that  a  lefct- 
mation  of  sui-h  abuses  as  I  have  censured  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  tlic  eftbrts  of  a  poet ;  Ixjl  la 
contemplate  the  world,  its  (bllics,  its  vices.  Its  in- 
dilference  to  duty,  and  its  strenuous  ntltirbmrnl  to 
what  is  evil,  and  not  to  reprehend,  were  to  tip- 
prove  it.  From  this  charge  at  least  I  shall  be 
clear,  for  I  have  neither  tacitly  Iter  expressly  flat' 
tered  either  \U  characters,  or  its  customs.  I  have 
paid  one,  and  only  one  compliment,  which  was  so 
justly  due,  that  1  did  not  know  how  to  withhold  it, 


*  IliiHru^i7nii'yal.la(bg7airlTT3,ilwpliaiHnorixBT*n. 
in^  with  dio  lElLidrinis  snnujvon  board  his  ownitkif^  lbs 
J  can  not  psadu  pRsrm  iBUcr  wUlunit  ofavrva^ 
,  Ihu  1  am  ivrsiuJcd  laj  (sirad  Cavpa  ouarlj  silasiiprB- 
hemlHl  Dm  behaviour  of  Capuln  Cook,  in  Ihe  aAlr  allufM 
Is.  Prom  UiB  llBk  prnRBl  BcquBinUDce,  whidb  1  hud  ntj^ 
mil  wtlh  this  humaiH  and  liii];r  Chrtalsa  nsvlsuov,  sad 

Ibc  Urn  10  biTB  acud,  undu  anj  rlrrnmitinft^  nidi  aadi 
,  bnplms  amcaDOk  ■  might  aiipeai  ii£tlidvs  la  Ihs  «}■  e( 
lbAlml|bl7.    akif. 
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aqMcklly  having  so  fair  an  occasion  (I  foxget  my- 
•elf,  there  ia  another  in  the  first  book  to  Mr. 
Throckmoiton,)  but  the  compliment  I  mean  is  to 
Mr.  .    It  is  howcrer  so  managed,  that 


nobody  but  himself  can  moke  the  applicatioo,  and 
yoD,  to  whom  I  disckwe  the  secret ;  a  delicacy  on 
my  part,  which  so  much  delicacy  on  his  obhged 
me  to  the  observance  of! 

What  there  is  of  a  religious  cast  in  the  vdume  I 
have  thrown  towards  the  end  of  it,  for  two  rea- 
son*— first  that  I  might  not  revolt  the  reader  at 
his  entnnoe — and  secondly,  that  my  best  impres- 
sions might  be  made  last.  Were  I  to  write  as 
many  volumes  as  Lopez  dc  Vega,  or  Voltaire,  not 
one  of  them  would  be  vrithout  this  tincture.  If  the 
worid  like  it  not,  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  I 
make  all  the  concessions  I  can,  that  I  may  plesse 
them,  bat  I  will  not  please  them  at  the  expense  of 
my  conscieiice. 

My  descriptions  are  all  from  nature.  Not  one 
of  them  second-handed.  My  delineations  of  the 
heart  are  from  my  own  experience.  Not  one  of 
them  borrowed  finom  books,  or  in  the  least  degree 
conjectural.  In  my  numbers,  which  I  have  varied 
as  much  aa  I  oould  (fi>r  blank  verse  without  variety 
€i  numbem  is  no  better  than  bladder  and  string)  I 
have  imitated  nobody,  though  sometimes,  perhaps, 
there  may  be  an  apparant  resemblance ;  because 
at  the  same  time  that  I  would  not  imitate,  I  have 
not  efiectually  difiered.  • 

If  the  work  can  not  boast  a  regular  plan  (in 
which  respect  however  1  do  not  think  it  altogether 
indefensible)  it  may  yet  boast,  that  the  reflections 
are  nainrally  suggested  always  by  the  preceding 
pMsage,  and  that  except  the  fifth  book,  which  \» 
nCher  of  a  political  aspect,  the  whole  has  one  ten- 
dency; to  discountenance  the  modem  enthusiasm 
after  a  London  life,  and  to  recommend  rural  ease 
and  leisure,  as  fidendly  to  the  cause  of  piety  and 
virtue. 

If  it  pleases  you  I  shall  be  happy,  and  collect 
from  your  pleasure  in  it  an  omen  of  its  general 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLiAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Oct.  90,  1784. 

Your  letter  has  relieved  me  from  some  anxiety, 
and  given  me  a  good  deal  of  positive  pleasure.  I 
have  fejth  in  your  judgment,  and  an  implicit  eonfi- 
deooe  in  the  sincerity  of  your  approbation.  The 
writing  of  so  long  a  poem  is  a  serious  business ; 
and  the  author  must  know  little  of  his  own  heart, 
who  does  not  in  some  degree,  suspect  himself  of 
partiality  to  his  own  production ;  and  who  is  he 
that  would  not  be  mortified  by  the  discovery,  that 
he  had  written  five  thousand  lines  in  vain  1  The 
poem  boivevflK  which  yon  hftve  in  handy  will  not  of 


itself  make  a  volume  so  large  as  the  last,  or  aa  a 
bookseller  would  wish.    I  say  this^  because  when  I 
had  sent  Johnson  five  thousand  verses,  he  applied 
for  a  thousand  more.    Two  years  since,  I  began  a 
piece  which  grew  to  the  length  of  two  hundred, 
and  there  stopped.    I  have  lately  resumed  it,  and 
(I  believe)  shall  finish  it    But  the  subject  is  firoit- 
fill,  and  will  not  be  comprised  in  a  smaller  com- 
pass than  seven  or  eight  hundred  verses.    It  tarns 
on  the  question,  whether  an  education  at  school  or 
at  home  be  preferable,  and  I  shall  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  latter.    I  mean  that  it  shall  pursue  the 
track  of  the  former.    That  is  to  say,  that  it  shaU 
visit  Stock  in  its  way  to  publication.    My  design 
also  is  to  inscribe  it  to  you.    But  you  must  see  it 
first ;  and  if^  after  having  seen  it,  you  should  have  any 
objection,  though  it  should  be  no  bigger  than  the 
tittle  of  an  t,  I  will  deny  myself  that  pleasure,  and 
find  no  feult  with  your  refusal.    I  have  not  been 
virithout  thoughts  of  adding  John  Giljnn  at  the 
tail  of  all.    He  has  made  a  good  deal  of  muse  in 
the  world,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  show, 
that  though  I  write  generally  vrith  a  serious  in- 
tention^ I  know  how  to  be  occasionally  merry. 
The  Critical  Reviewers  charged  me  vrith  an  at- 
tempt at  humour.    John  having  been  more  cele- 
brated upon  the  score  of  humour  than  most  pieces 
that  have  appeared  in  modem  days,  may  serve  to 
exonerate  me  from  the  imputation :  but  in  this  ar- 
ticle I  am  entirely  under  your  judgment,  and  mean 
to  be  set  down  by  it.    All  these  together  will  make 
an  octavo  volume  like  the  last.    I  should  have  told 
you,  that  the  piece  which  now  employs  me,  is  in 
rhyme.    I  do  not  intend  to  write  any  more  blank. 
It  is  more  difiicult  than  rhyme,  and  not  so  amusing 
in  the  composition.    If,  when  you  make  the  ofler 
of  my  book  to  Johnson,  he  should  stroke  his  ehin, 
and  look  up  to  the  ceiling  and  cry^*  Humph  !'^ 
anticipate  him  (I  beseech  you)  at  once,  by  say- 
ing,— *  that  you  know  I  should  be  sorry  that  he 
should  imdertake  for  me  to  his  own  disadvantage^ 
or  that  my  volume  should  be  in  any  degree  praaaed 
upon  him.    I  make  him  the  ofier  merely  becaose 
I  think  he  would  have  reason  to  'v*^r>»fii  of  me, 
if  I  did  not'    But  that  punctilio  once  satisfied,  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifierenoe  to  me  what  publisher 
sends  me  forth.    If  Longman  should  have  difil- 
culties,  which  is  the  more  probable,  as  I  under- 
stand from  you  that  he  does  not  in  these  cases  see 
with  his  own  eyes,  but  will  consult  a  brother  poet, 
take  no  pains  to  conquer  them.    The  idea  of  be- 
ing hawked  about,  and  especially  of  your  bring 
the  hawker,  \m  insupp(»table.    Nichols  (I  have 
heard)  is  the  most  learned  prmter  of  the  prasenl 
day.    He  may  be  a  man  of  taste  as  well  aa  learn- 
ing; and  I  suppose  that  you  would  not  want  a 
gentleman  usher  to  introduce  you.    He  prints  the 
Grentleman's  Magaane,  and  may  serve  us,  if  the 
othen  ahould  decline;  if  not,  give  voiiiseU' jm 
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&ither  trouble  about  the  matter.  I  may  poaribly 
envy  authors,  who  can  afford  to  publidi  at  thdr 
own  expense,  and  in  that  case  i^ould  write  no 
more.  But  the  mortification  would  not  break  my 
heart. 

I  proceed  to  your  corrections,  for  which  I  most 
unaffectedly  thank  you,  adverting  to  them  in  their 
order. 

Page  140.  — Truth  generally,  without  the  article 
the,  would  not  be  sufficiently  defined.  There  are 
many  sorts  of  truth,  philosophical,  mathematical, 
moral,  &c. ;  and  a  reader  not  much  accustomed  to 
hear  of  religious  or  scriptural  truth,  might  possi- 
bly, and  indeed  easily  doubt  what  truth  was  par- 
ticularly intended.  I  acknowledge  that  graee^  in 
nr^  use  of  the  word,  does  not  often  occur  in  poet- 
ry. So  neither  does  the  subject  which  1  handle. 
Every  subject  has  its  own  terms,  and  religious 
ones  take  theirs  vrith  most  propriety  from  the  scrip- 
ture. Thence  1  take  the  word  grace.  The  sar- 
castic use  of  it  in  the  mouths  of  infidels  I  admit, 
but  not  their  authority  to  proscribe  it,  especially 
as  Gh)d's  favour  in  the  abstract  has  no  other 
word,  in  all  our  language,  by  which  it  can  be  ex- 
pressed. 

Page  150. — Impress  the  mind  faintly ^  or  not  at 
all. — I  prefer  this  line,  because  of  the  interrupted 
run  of  it,  having  always  observed  that  a  little  un- 
evenness  of  this  sort,  in  a  long  work,  has  a  good 
effect,  used,  1  mean  sparingly,  and  with  discre- 
tion. 

Page  127. — This  should  have  been  noted  first, 
but  was  overlooked.  Be  pleased  to  alter  for  me 
thus,  with  the  difference  of  only  one  word  firom 
the  alteration  proposed  by  you — 

We  too  are  (Hends  to  royalty.    Wekyra 

TIm  king  who  loreetbe  law,  mpecu  hie  baondi^ 

And  reigniooolaDt  within  them. 

You  observed  probably,  in  your  second  reading, 
that  I  allow  the  life  of  an  animal  to  be  faiily  taken 
away,  when  it  interfisres  cither  with  the  interest  or 
ooovenience  of  man.  Consequently  snaib,  and  all 
reptiles  that  spoil  our  crops,  either  of  fruit  or  grain, 
may  be  destroyed,  if  we  can  catch  them.  It  gives 
me  real  {Measure,  that  Mrs.  Unwin  so  readily  un- 
derstood me.  Blank  verse,  by  the  imusual  arrange- 
ment of  the  words,  and  by  the  frequent  infusion 
of  one  line  into  another,  not  less  than  by  the  style, 
which  requires  a  kind  of  tragical  magnificence,  can 
net  be  chargeable  with  much  obscurity,  must  rather 
be  singularly  perspicuous,  to  be  so  easily  compre- 
hended. It  is  my  labour,  and  my  principal  one, 
to  be  as  clear  as  possible.  You  do  not  mirtake 
me,  when  you  suppose  that  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  virtue  that  flies  temptation.  It  is  that  sort 
of  prowess  which  the  whole  train  of  seriptoie  calls 
us  to  manifest,  when  assailed  by  sensual  evil.  In- 
lenormiidiiefe  must  be  grappled  with.    Therab 


no  flight  from  them.  But  solicitations  to  sin,  that 
address  themselves  to  our  bodily  senses,  are,  I  be- 
lieve, seldom  conquered  in  any  other  way. 

I  can  easily  see  that  you  may  have  very  reaaoiui* 
ble  objections  to  my  dedicatory  proposal.  Yon  aie 
a  clergyman,  and  I  have  banged  your  order.  YoQ 
are  a  child  of  alma  mater ^  and  I  have  banged  her 
too.  Lay  yourself  therefore  under  no  oonstrainto 
that  I  do  not  lay  you  under,  but  consider  yoursdi 
as  perfectly  free. 

With  our  best  love  to  you  all,  I  bid  you  heartilj 
farewell.  I  am  tired  of  this  endless  scribblement 
Adieu!  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Oct.  30,  1784. 

I  ACCEDE  mo6t  readily  to  the  justness  of  your 
remark  on  the  subject  of  the  truly  Roman  heroism 
of  the  Sandwich  islanders.  Proofs  of  such  prowess 
I  believe  are  seldom  exhibited  by  a  pec^ile  who 
have  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  Re- 
finement and  profligacy  of  principle  are  too  nearly 
allied,  to  admit  of  any  thing  so  noble;  and  I  ques- 
tion whether  any  instances  of  faithful  friendship, 
like  that  which  so  much  affected  you  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  poor  savage,  were  produced  even  by 
the  Romans  themselves,  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
empire.  *They  had  been  a  nation  whose  virtues  it 
is  impossible  not  to  wonder  at  But  Greece,  which 
was  to  them  what  France  is  to  us,  a  Pandora's 
box  of  mischief,  reduced  them  to  her  own  standaid, 
and  they  naturally  soon  simk  still  lower.  ReOgbn 
in  this  case  seems  pretty  much  out  of  the  question. 
To  the  production  of  such  heroism,  imdebaoched 
nature  herself  is  equal.  When  Italy  was  a  land 
of  heroes,  she  knew  no  more  of  the  true  God  than 
her  cidsb^os  and  her  fiddlers  know  now;  and  in- 
deed it  seems  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  a 
man  be  liom  under  a  truth  which  does  not  in- 
fluence him,  or  under  the  actual  influence  of  a 
lie;  or  if  there  be  any  difference  between  the  two 
cases,  it  seems  to  be  rather  in  favour  of  the  latter: 
for  a  false  persuasion,  such  as  the  Mahometan  for 
instance,  may  animate  the  courage,  and  furnish 
motives  for  the  contempt  of  death,  while  despisers 
of  the  true  religion  are  punished  for  their  folly  by 
being  abandoned  to  the  last  degrees  of  depravity. 
Accordingly  we  see  a  Sandwich  islander  sacri- 
ficing himself  to  his  dead  friend,  and  our  Christian 
seamen  and  mariners,  instead  of  being  impressed 
by  a  sense  of  his  generosity,  butchering  him  with 
a  persevering  cruelty  that  will  disgrace  them  for 
ever:  for  ho  was  a  defenceless,  unresisting  enemy, 
who  meant  nothing  more  than  to  gratify  his  Io«e 
for  the  deceased.  To  slay  him  in  such  ciitum- 
stances  was  to  murder  him,  and  with  every  aggra- 
▼atiQii  of  the  erime  that  can  be  imagintxL 
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I  am  again  at  Johnson's  in  the  shape  of  a  poem 
in  blank  Terse,  consisting  of  six  books,  and  called 
The  Task.  I  began  it  about  this  time  twclvo- 
month,  and  writing  sometimes  an  hour  in  the  day, 
sometimes  half  a  one,  and  sometimes  two  hours, 
have  lately  finished  it.  I  mentioned  it  not  sooner, 
because  almost  to  the  last  I  was  doubtful  whether 
I  should  ever  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  woriung 
often  in  such  distress  of  mind,  as,  while  it  spurred 
me  to  the  work,  at  the  same  time  threatened  to 
disqualify  me  for  it.  My  bookseller  I  suppose  will 
be  SB  tardy  as  before.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  bom 
into  the  world  till  the  month  of  March,  when  I 
and  the  crocuses  shall  peep  together.  You  may 
assure  yourself  that  I  shall  take  my  first  opportu- 
nity to  wait  on  you.  I  mean  likewise  to  gratify 
myself  by  obtruding  my  muse  upon  Mr.  Bacon. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend!  we  are  well,  and  love 
you.  Yours  and  Mrs.  Newton's,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

I 

MT  DKAB  FRIEND  Nov.  1,  1784. 

Were  I  to  delay  my  answer,  I  must  yet  write 
without  a  firank  at  last,  and  may  as  well  therefore 
WBte  without  one  now,  especially  feeling,  as  I  do, 
a  denre  to  thank  you  for  your  friendly  offices  so 
well  performed.  I  am  glad  for  your  sake,  as  well 
as  fot  my  own,  that  you  succeeded  in  the  first  in- 
i,  and  that  the  first  trouble  proved  the  last.  I 
willing  too  to  consider  Johnson's  readiness  to 
accept  A  second  volume  of  mine,  as  an  argument 
that  at  least  he  was  no  loser  by  the  former.  I  col- 
lect from  it  some  reasonable  hope  that  the  volume 
in  question  may  not  wrong  Iiim  neither.  My 
inft?igf***fF*"  teUs  me  (for  i  know  you  interest  your- 
self in  the  success  of  my  productions)  that  your 
heart  fluttered  when  you  approached  Johnson's 
door,  and  that  it  felt  itself  discliurged  of  a  burthen 
when  you  came  out  again.     You  did  well  to  men- 

lioii  it  at  the  T s;  tliey  will  now  know  that 

yoa  do  not  pretend  a  share  in  my  confidence, 
whatever  be  the  value  of  it,  greater  than  you  ac- 
tually poise  IS.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Newton  by  the  last 
post,  to  tell  him  that  I  was  gone  to  the  press 
again.  He  will  be  surprised  and  perhaps  not 
pleased.  But  I  think  he  can  not  complain,  for  ho 
keeps  his  own  authorly  secrets  without  participating 
them  with  me.  I  do  not  tlunk  myself  in  the  least 
iojnred  by  hie  reserve;  neither  should  I,  if  he  were 
to  publish  a  whole  library  without  favouring  me 
with  any  previous  notice  of  liia  intentions.  In 
theae  caaes  it  is  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  friend- 
■htp  not  to  conununicatc,  thougli  there  must  be  a 
fificdMbhip  where  the  communication  vis  made.  But 
many  reasons  may  concur  in  disposing  u  writer  to 
heap  Ue  wock  aeoet,  and  none  of  tliem  injurious! 

Y 


to  his  friends.  The  influence  d  one  I  have  ielt 
myself,  for  which  none  of  them  would  blame  me— 
I  mean  the  desire  of  surprising  agreeably.  And 
if  I  have  denied  myself  this  pleasure  in  your  in- 
stance, it  was  only  to  give  myself  a  greater,  by 
eradicating  from  your  mind  any  littlo  weeds  of  sus- 
picion, that  might  still  remain  in  it,  that  any  man 
living  is  nearer  to  me  than  yourself  Had  n0t 
this  consideration  forced  up  the  fid  of  my  strong 
box  like  a  lever,  it  would  have  kept  its  contents 
with  an  invisible  closeness  to  the  last;  and  the  first 
news  that  eitlier  you  or  any  of  my  friends  would 
have  heard  of  the  Task,  they  would  have  received 
firom  the  public  papers.  But  you  Icnow  now,  that 
neither  as  a  poet,  nor  a  man,  do  I  give  to  any  man 
a  precedence  in  my  estimation  at  your  expense. 

I  am  proceeding  with  my  new  work  (which  at 
present  I  feel  myself  much  inclined  to  call  by  the 
name  of  Tirocinium)  as  fast  as  the  muse  permits. 
It  has  reached  the  length  of  seven  hundred  lines, 
and  will  probably  receive  an  addition  of  two  or 
three  hundred  more.  When  you  see  Mr.  — 
perhai>s  you  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  procure 
from  him  half  a  dozen  franks,  addressed  to  your- 
self, and  dated  the  fifteenth  of  December,  in  which 
case,  they  will  all  go  to  the  post  filled  with  my 
lucubrations,  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  I  do 
not  name  an  earlier,  because  I  hate  to  be  hurried ; 
and  Johnson  can  not  want  it  sooner  than,  thus 
managed,  it  will  reach  him. 

I  am  not  sorry  that  John  Gilpin,  though  hitherto 
he  has  been  nobody's  child,  is  likely  to  be  owned  at 
last.  Here  and  there  I  can  give  him  a  touch  that 
I  think  will  mend  him,  the  language  in  some 
places  not  being  quite  so  quaint  and  old-fashioned 
as  it  should  be;  and  in  one  of  the  stanzas  there  ie 
a  false  rhyme.  When  1  have  thus  given  the  finis?!- 
ing  stroke  to  his  figure,  I  mean  to  grace  him  with 
two  mottos,  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  one,  which, 
when  the  world  shall  sec  that  I  have  only  a  little 
one  of  three  wonis  to  the  volume  itself,  and  none 
to  the  books  of  which  it  consists,  they  will  perhaps 
understand  as  a  stricture  upon  that  pompous  dis- 
play of  literature,  with  which  some  authors  take 
occasion  to  crowd  their  titles.  Knox,  in  particu- 
lar, who  is  a  sensible  man  too,  has  not,  I  think, 
fewer  than  half  a  dozen  to  his  Essays. 

Adieu,  W.  C. 


[TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BULL.] 

yovembcr  8,  1784. 
The  Task,  as  you  know,  is  gone  to  the  press: 
since  it  went  I  have  been  employed  in  writing  ano- 
ther poem,  which  1  am  now  transcribing,  and  which 
in  a  short  time  I  design  shall  follow.  It  is  enti- 
tled. Tirocinium,  or  a  Review  of  Schools :  the  bu- 
siness and  purpose  of  it  are,  to  censure  the  want 
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of  diicipline,  and  the  acandalous  inattention  to 
morals,  that  obtain  in  them,  especially  in  the  larg- 
etA;  and  to  recommend  private  tuition  as  a  mode 
of  education  preferable  on  all  accounts ;  to  call  up- 
on fathers  to  become  tutors  of  their  own  sons, 
where  that  is  practicable ;  to  take  home  a  domestic 
tutor,  where  it  is  not ;  and  if  neither  can  be  done, 
to  place  them  under  the  care  of  such  a  man,  as  ho 
to  whom  I  am  writing,  some  rural  parson,  whose 
attention  is  limited  to  a  few. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 
MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  November,  1784. 

To  condole  with  you  on  the  death  of  a  mother 
aged  eighty-seven  would  be  absurd — rather,  there- 
fore, as  is  reasonable,  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
ahuost  singular  felicity  of  having  enjoyed  the  com- 
pany of  so  amiable  and  so  near  a  relation  so  long. 
Your  lot  and  mine  in  this  respect  have  been  very 
different,  as  indeed  in  almost  every  other.     Your 
mother  lived  to  see  you  rise,  at  least  to  see  you 
comfortably  established  in  the  world.     Mine,  dy- 
ing when  I  was  six  years  old,  did  not  live  to  see 
me  sink  in  it.    You  may  remember  with  pleasure, 
while  you  live,  a  blessing  vouchsafed  to  you  so 
long ;  and  I,  while  I  live,  must  regret  a  comfort  of 
which  I  was  dcph%'ed  so  early.     1  can  truly  say, 
that  not  a  week  passes  (pcrhaiw  I  might  with  equal 
veracity,  say  a  day)  in  which  1  do  not  think  of  her. 
Such  was  the  impression  her  tenderness  made  up- 
on me,  though  tlie  opportunity  she  had  for  show- 
ing it  was  so  short    But  the  ways  of  God  are 
equal — and  when  I  reflect  on  the  pangs  she  would 
have  suffered,  had  she  been  a  witness  of  all  mine, 
I  see  more  cause  to  rejoice,  than  to  mourn,  that 
•he  was  hidden  in  the  grave  so  soon. 

We  have,  as  you  say,  lost  a  lively  and  sensible 
neighbour  in  Lady  Austen,  but  we  liave  been  long 
accustomed  to  a  state  of  retirement  within  one  de- 
gree of  solitude,  and  being  naturally  lovers  of  still 
life,  can  relapse  into  our  former  duality  without 
being  unhappy  at  the  change.  To  me  indeed  a 
third  is  not  necessary,  while  I  can  have  the  com- 
panion I  have  had  these  twenty  years. 

I  am  gone  to  the  press  again ;  a  volume  of  mine 
will  greet  your  hands  some  lime  either  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  or  early  in  the  spring.  You  will 
find  it  perhaps  on  the  whole  more  entertaining  than 
the  former,  as  it  treats  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
and  those,  at  least  the  most,  of  a  sul)lunary  kind. 
It  will  consist  of  a  poem  in  six  books,  called  the 
Task.  To  which  will  he  added  another,  which  I 
iinished  yesterday,  called,  i  believe,  I'irocinium,  on 
*he  subject  of  education. 

You  perceive  that  1  have  taken  your  advice,  and 
given  the  pen  no  rest.*  W.  C. 


*  On  the  2l«t  of  thia  month  the  wiitcr  coinraenccd  his 
«caun4aUon  of  Homer. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Nov,  27,  1784. 

All  the  interest  that  you  take  in  my  new  pub- 
lication, and  all  the  pleas  that  you  urge  in  behalf 
of  your  right  to  my  confidence,  the  moment  I  hid 
read  your  letter,  struck  me  as  so  many  proofr  of 
your  regard ;  of  a  friendship,  in  which  distanoe 
and  time  make  no  abatement.  But  it  u  difScalt 
to  adjust  opposite  claims  to  the  sarisfaction  of  all 
parties.  I  have  done  my  best,  and  must  leave  it 
to  your  candour  to  put  a  just  interpretation  upon 
all  that  has  passed,  and  to  give  me  credit  for  it,  n 
a  certain  truth,  that  whatever  seeming  defects,  in 
point  of  attention  and  attachment  to  you,  my  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  may  have  appeared  to  hare 
been  chargeable  with,  I  am  in  reality  as  clear  of 
all  real  ones,  as  you  would  wisli  to  find  me. 

I  send  you  enclosed,  in  the  first  place,  a  copy  of 
the  advertisement  to  the  reader,  which  accounts 
for  my  title,  not  otlien^'ise  easily  accounted  for— 
secondly,  what  is  called  an  argument,  or  a  summar 
ry  of  the  contents  of  each  Inwk,  more  circumstan- 
tial and  dilFuse  by  far  than  that  wliich  I  have  sent 
to  the  press.  It  will  give  you  a  pn'tty  accurals 
acquaintance  with  my  matter,  though  the  tenons 
and  mortises,  by  which  the  several  passages  am 
connected,  and  let  into  each  other,  can  not  be  ex- 
plained in  a  syllabus — and  lastly,  an  extract  as  jron 
desired.  The  subject  of  it  I  am  sure  will  please 
you,  and  as  1  have  admitted  into  my  description 
no  images  but  what  are  scriptural,  and  have  aim- 
ed as  exactly  as  I  could  at  the  plain  and  simpls 
sublimity  of  the  scripture  language,  I  ha^-e  h<^M« 
the  manner  of  it  may  please  you  too.  As  &r  as 
the  numbers  and  diction  are  concerned,  it  may  sens 
pretty  well  for  a  sample  of  the  whole.  But  tbs 
subjects  being  so  various,  no  single  passage  can  in 
all  respects  be  a  sjiecimen  of  a  book  at  laige. 

My  principal  purpose  is  to  allure  the  reader,  by 
character,  by  scenery,  by  imagery,  and  such  poeti- 
cal embellishments,  to  the  reading  of  what  may 
profit  him.  Sulx)rdinately  to  this,  to  combat  that 
predeliction  in  favour  of  a  metropolis,  that  beggars 
and  exhausts  the  country,  by  evacuating  it  of  all 
its  principal  inhabitants :  and  collaterally,  and  as 
far  as  is  cont:istent  with  tliw  double  intention  to 
have  a  stroke  at  vice,  vanity,  and  folly,  wheiwer 
I  find  them.  I  have  not  sjared  the  universities. 
A  h'ttor  which  ajipeared  in  tlie  General  Evening 
Post  of  Saturday,  Siiid  to  have  Xk^cxi  nveived  by  a 
general  officer,  and  by  him  sent  to  the  press,  as 
worthy  of  public  noticx',  and  which  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  authenticity,  would  alone  justify  the 
severest  censure  of  those  bodies,  if  anv  such  jus- 
tiiication  were  wnnted.  By  way  of  supplement  to 
what  I  have  written  on  this  subject,  I  have  added 
a  poem,  called  Tirocinium,  which  is  in  rliyme.  It 
treats  of  the  scandalous  relazatiun  of  that  di«3- 
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pline  that  obtains  in  almost  all  schools  uniTcrsally, 
pat  especially  in  the  largest,  which  are  so  negli- 
gent in  the  article  of  morals,  that  boys  are  do- 
banehed  in  general  the  moment  they  aro  capable 
of  bdng  io.  It  recommends  the  office  of  tutor  to 
the  fiUher,  where  there  is  no  real  impediment ;  the 
expedient  of  a  domestic  tutor,  where  there  is;  and 
the  dispoesl  of  boys  into  the  hands  of  a  respectable 
countiy  clergyman,  who  limits  his  attention  to  two, 
in  all  cases  where  they  can  not  be  conveniently 
educated  at  home.  Mr.  Unwin  happily  affording 
me  an  instance  in  point,  the  {wem  is  inscribed  to 
him.  You  will  now  I  \\o\Mi  command  your  hun- 
ger to  be  patient,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  luncheon 
that  I  send,  till  dinner  comes.  That  piecemeal 
penisal  <^  tlie  work,  sheet  by  sheet,  would  bo  so 
disadvantageous  to  the  work  itself,  and  therefore 
so  uncomfortable  to  me,  that  (I  dare  say)  you  will 
wave  your  deaire  of  it  A  poem,  thus  disjointed, 
can  not  possibly  be  lit  for  any  body's  inspection 
but  the  author's. 

TuUy's  rule — '  yulla  dies  sine  linetV — ^will  make 
a  volume  in  less  time  than  one  would  supiwse.  1 
adhered  to  it  so  rigidly,  that  though  more  than  once 
I  fcund  three  lines  as  many  as  I  hod  time  to  com- 
piM,  still  I  wrote ;  and  finding  occasionally,  and 
as  it  might  happen,  a  more  fluent  vein,  the  abun- 
dance of  one  day  made  me  amends  for  the  barron- 
MMB  of  the  other.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  write 
Uank  verse  again.  Not  having  the  music  of  rhyme, 
it  requires  so  close  an  attention  to  the  pause,  and 
the  cadence,  and  such  a  peculiar  mode  of  expres- 
■on,  as  to  render  it,  to  me  at  least,  the  most  diffi- 
cult species  of  poetry  that  I  have  ever  meddled  with. 

I  am  obliged  to  you,  and  to  Mr.  Bacon,  for  your 
kind  remembrance  of  mo  when  you  meet.  No  ar- 
tist can  excel  as  he  does,  without  the  finest  feelings ; 
and  every  man  that  has  the  finest  ferlings  is,  and 
most  be,  amiable.    Adieu,  my  dear  friend  ! 

Affectionately  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM,  1784. 

The  slice  which  (you  obserNx)  has  been  taken 
from  tho  top  of  the  sheet,  it  lost  before  I  began  to 
write:  but  being  a  part  of  the  ])a)K'r  which  is  sel- 
dom used,  I  thought  it  would  bo  pity  to  discard  or 
to  degrade  to  moaner  purjiosee,  the  fair  and  ample 
remnant,  on  account  of  so  immaterial  a  defect.  I 
therefore  have  destined  it  to  be  the  vehicle  of  a  letr 
tor,  which  you  will  arcejit  as  entire,  though  a  law- 
yer perhaps  woukl,  without  much  difficulty,  prove 
it  to  be  but  a  fragment  The  bt^t  recomjiense  I 
can  make  you  for  writing  without  a  frank  ii>,  to 
propose  it  to  you  to  take  your  revensro  by  return- 
ing an  answer  under  the  same  prcdicaiuent;  and 
tlM  best  reason  I  can  give  for  d<^ng  it  is  the  occa- 


sion following.  In  my  last  I  recommended  it  to 
you  to  procure  franks  for  the  conveyance  of  Tiro- 
cinium, dated  on  a  day  therein  mentioned,  and  the 
earliest  which  at  that  time  I  could  venture  to  ap- 
point It  has  happened  Iiowever  that  the  poem  is 
finished  a  month  sooner  than  I  expected,  and  two- 
thinls  of  it  arc  at  this  time  fairly  transcril)ed;  an 
accident  to  which  the  riders  of  a  Parnassian  stoed 
are  liable,  who  never  know,  before  they  mount 
him,  at  what  rate  he  will  choose  to  travel.  If  he 
be  indis{M)sed  to  despatch,  it  is  impossible  to  acce- 
lerate his  pace ;  if  otherwise,  equally  impossible  to 
stop  him.  Therefore  my  errand  to  you  at  this 
time  is  to  cancel  the  foniier  assijrnation,  and  to 
infonu  you  that  by  wiiatever  means  you  please, 
and  as  soon  as  you  plea»e,  the  piece  in  question 
will  1)6  ready  to  attend  you;  for  without  exerting 
any  extraonlinnry  dilijjence,  I  shall  have  completed 
the  tranficn]>t  in  a  week. 

The  critics  will  never  know  that  four  lines  of  it 
were  composed  while  I  had  a  dose  of  ipecacuanha 
on  my  stomach ;  in  short,  that  I  was  delivered  of 
the  emetic  and  the  verses  in  the  same  moment 
Knew  they  tliis,  they  would  at  least  allow  mc  to 
be  a  poet  of  singular  industry,  and  confess  that  I 
lose  no  time.  I  have  heanl  of  poets  who  have 
fomid  cathartics  of  sovereign  use,  when  they  had 
occasion  to  be  particularly  brilliant  Dr^-den  al- 
ways used  them,  and  in  commemoration  of  it, 
Bayes  in  the  Rcliearsal  is  made  to  inform  the  au- 
dience that  in  a  poetical  emergency  he  always  had 
recourse  to  stewed  prunes.  But  I  am  tho  only 
poet  who  has  dared  to  reverse  the  prescription,  and 
whose  enterprise,  having  succeeded  to  admiration, 
warrants  him  to  recommend  an  emetic  to  all  future 
bards,  as  the  most  infallible  means  of  producing  a 
fluent  and  easy  versification. 

My  love  to  all  your  family. 

Adieu,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 


MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  NoV.  29,  1784. 

I  AM  happy  that  you  arc  pleased,  and  accept  it 
as  an  earnest  that  I  shall  not  at  least  disgust  the 
public.  For  though  I  know  your  partiality  to  me, 
I  know  ur  the  same  time  with  what  laudai^  ten- 
derness you  feel  for  your  own  reputation,  and  that 
for  the  sake  of  that  most  delicate  part  of  your  pro- 
perty, though  you  would  not  criticise  me  with  an 
unfriendly  and  undue  severity,  you  would  however 
beware  of  being  satisfied  too  hastily,  and  with  nc 
warrantable  cause  of  being  so.  I  called  you  the 
tutor  of  your  two  sons,  in  contemplation  of  the 
certainty  of  that  event — it  is  a  fact  in  suspense, 
not  in  fiction. 

My  principal  errand  to  you  now  is  to  give  you 
information  on  the  foUowing  subject:  The  mom«nt 
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Mr.  Newton  knew  (and  I  took  care  that  heihould 
learn  it  first  from  me)  that  I  had  communicated  to 
you  what  I  had  concealed  from  him,  and  that  you 
were  my  authorship's  go-between  with  Johnson 
on  this  occasion,  he  sent  me  a  most  firiendly  letter 
indeed,  but  one  in  every  line  of  which  I  could  hear 
the  soft  murmur  of  something  like  mortification, 
that  could  not  be  entirely  suppressed.  It  contained 
nothing  however  that  you  yourself  would  have 
blamed,  or  that  I  had  not  every  reason  to  consider 
as  evidence  of  his  reo[ard  to  me.  He  concluded 
the  subject  with  desiring  to  know  something  of 
my  plan,  to  be  favoured  with  an  extract,  by  way 
of  specimen,  or  (which  he  should  like  better  still) 
with  wishing  me  to  order  Johnson  to  send  him  a 
proof  as  fast  as  they  wore  printed  off.  Determin- 
ing not  to  accede  to  this  last  request  for  many  rea- 
sons (but  especially  because  I  would  no  more  show 
my  poem  piecemeal,  than  I  would  my  house  if  I 
had  one;  the  merits  of  the  structure,  in  either  case, 
being  equally  liable  to  suficr  by  such  a  partial 
view  of  it),  I  have  endeavoured  to  compromise  the 
difference  between  us,  and  to  satisfy  him  without 
disgracing  myself.  The  proof  sheets  I  have  abso- 
lutely though  civilly  refused.  But  I  have  sent  him 
a  copy  of  the  arguments  of  each  book,  more  di- 
lated and  circumstantial  than  those  inserted  in  the 
work;  and  to  these  I  have  added  an  extract  as  he 
desired;  selecting,  as  most  suited  to  his  taste — 
The  view  of  the  restoration  of  all  things — which 
70u  recollect  to  have  seen  near  the  end  of  the  last 
book.  I  hold  it  necessary  to  tell  you  this,  lest,  if 
you  should  call  upon  him,  he  should  startle  you 
by  discovering  a  degree  of  information  upon  the 
subject,  which  you  could  not  otherwise  know  how 
to  reconcile,  or  to  account  for. 

You  have  executed  your  commissions  d  mer- 
veilU.  We  not  only  approve,  but  admire.  No 
apology  was  wanting  for  the  balance  struck  at  the 
bottom,  which  we  accounted  rather  a  beauty  than 
a  deformity.  Pardon  a  poor  poet,  who  can  not 
speak  even  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  but  in 
his  own  way. 

I  have  read  Lunardi  with  pleasure.  He  is  a 
uvely,  sensible  young  fellow,  and  I  suppose  a  very 
fiivourable  sample  of  the  Italians.  Wlien  I  look 
at  his  picture,  I  can  fancy  that  I  see  in  him  thai 
good  sense  and  courage  that  no  doubt  were  legible 
in  the  face  of  a  young  Roman,  two  thousand  years 
ago. 

Your  aflectionate  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Dcc.  13,  1784. 

Having  imitated  no  man,  I  may  reasonably 
hope  that  1  snail  not  incur  the  disadvantage  of  a 
eooipanson  with  my  betters.    Milton's  manner 


was  peculiar.  So  is  Thomson's.  £b  that  should 
write  like  either  of  them,  would  in  my  JQdgnieiil 
deserve  the  name  of  a  copyist,  but  not  a  poet.  A 
judicious  and  sensible  reader  theiefinre,  like  your- 
self,  will  not  say  that  my  manner  is  not  good,  be- 
cause it  does  not  resemble  theirs,  but  wiU  n^thn 
consider  what  it  is  in  itself.  Blank  verse  is  soi- 
ceptible  of  a  much  greater  diversification  of  man- 
ner, than  verse  in  ihyme:  and  why  the  modem 
writers  of  it  have  all  thought  proper  to  cast  thor 
numbers  alike,  I  know  not.  Certainly  it  was  not 
necessity  that  compelled  them  to  it.  I  flatter  my- 
self however  that  I  have  avoided  that  — Ty**iifw 
with  others  which  would  entitle  me  to  nothing  hot 
a  share  in  one  common  oblivion  with  them  all.  It 
is  possible  that,  as  a  reviewer  of  my  former  vohns 
found  cause  to  say  that  he  knew  not  to  what  dsM 
of  writers  to  refer  me,  the  reviewer  of  this,  whoever 
he  shall  be,  may  see  occasion  to  remark  the  san» 
singularity.  At  any  rate,  though  as  little  apt  to 
be  sanguine  as  most  men,  and  more  prone  to  ftar 
and  despond,  than  to  overrate  my  own  prodno- 
tions,  I  am  persuaded  that  I  shall  not  fi>rfeit  any 
thing  by  this  volume  that  I  gained  by  the  last  As 
to  the  title,  I  take  it  to  bo  the  best  that  is  to  be 
had.  It  is  not  possible  that  a  book,  including  such 
a  variety  of  subjects,  and  in  which  no  particular 
one  is  predominant,  should  find  a  title  adapted  to 
them  all.  In  such  a  case,  it  seemed  almost  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  name  to  the  incident  that 
gave  birth  to  the  poem;  nor  does  it  appear  to  me, 
that  because  I  performed  more  than  my  task,  thevs- 
fore  the  Task  is  not  a  suitable  title.  A  hooss 
would  still  be  a  house,  though  the  builder  of  it 
should  make  it  ten  times  as  big  as  he  at  first  fai- 
tendcd.  I  might  indeed,  following  the  exampls 
of  the  Sunday  newsmonger,  call  it  the  Olio.  But 
I  should  do  myself  wrong:  for  though  it  have 
much  variety,  it  has  I  trust  no  confludon. 

For  the  same  reason  none  of  the  interior  titles 
apply  themselves  to  the  contents  at  large  of  that 
book  to  which  they  belong.  They  are,  every  one 
of  them,  taken  either  from  the  leading  (I  shook! 
say  the  introductory)  passage  of  that  particular 
book,  or  from  that  which  makes  the  most  conspi- 
cuous figure  in  it.  Had  I  set  off  with  a  design  to 
write  upon  a  gridiron,  and  had  I  actuaUy  written 
near  two  hundred  lines  upon  that  utensil,  as  I 
have  upon  the  Sofa,  the  gridiron  should  have  been 
my  title.  But  the  Sofii  being,  as  I  may  say,  the 
starting  post  from  which  I  addressed  myself  to  the 
long  race  that  I  soon  conceived  a  design  to  nin,  it 
acquired  a  just  pre-eminence  in  my  account,  and 
was  very  worthily  advanced  to  the  titular  honoim 
it  enjoys,  its  right  being  at  least  so  fiiir  a  good  one, 
that  no  word  in  the  language  could  pretend  a  bet- 
ter. 

The  Time-piece  appears  to  me  (though  by 
some  aoddent  the  import  of  the  title  has  eMaped 
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joq)  to  hikye  a  degree  of  propriety  beyond  most 
of  them.  The  book  to  whicli  it  belongs  U  in- 
tended to  itriko  the  hour  that  gives  notice  of  ap- 
prcMching  judgment,  and  dealing  pretty  largely  in 
the  signs  of  the  times,  seems  to  be  dcncHninated, 
as  it  is,  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accommodation 
to  the  subject 

As  to  the  word  worm^  it  is  the  very  appellation 
which  Milton  himself,  in  a  certain  passage  of  the 
Paradise  Lost,  gives  to  the  serpent.  Not  having 
the  book  at  hand,  I  can  not  now  refer  to  it,  but  I 
am  sore  of  the  fact.  I  am  mistaken,  too,  if  Shak- 
ipeare's  Cleopatra  do  not  call  the  asp,  by  which 
she  thought  fit  to  destroy  herself,  by  the  same 
name.  But  not  haiiin^  read  the  play  these  five- 
and-twenty  years,  I  will  not  affirm  it.  They  are, 
however,  without  all  doubt  convertible  terms.  A 
worm  is  a  small  serpent,  and  a  ser^jcnt  is  a  large 
wonn.  And  when  an  epithet  significant  of  the 
most  teniUe  species  of  those  creatures  is  adjoined, 
the  idea  is  surely  sufficiently  ascertained.  No  ani- 
mal of  the  vermicular  or  serpentine  kind  is  crested, 
but  the  most  formidable  of  all. 

Yours  aflectionately,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  PRIEND,  Dec.  18,  1784. 

I  CONDOLE  with  you,  that  you  had  the  trouble 
to  aaoend  St  Paul's  in  vain,  but  at  the  same  time 
eoogratulate  you,  that  you  esca{)ed  an  ague.  I 
ibonld  be  very  well  pleased  to  have  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  A  balloon  under  sail,  with  a  philosopher  or 
two  on  boai^  but  at  the  same  time  should  be  very 
•onj  to  expose  myself,  for  any  length  of  time,  to 
the  rigour  of  the  upper  regions,  at  this  season,  for 
the  eake  of  it  The  travellers  themselves  I  sup- 
pose are  secured  from  all  injuries  of  the  weather 
faj  that  fervency  of  spirit  and  agitation  of  mind, 
whicli  must  needs  accompany  them  in  their  flight ; 
•dvantagcs  which  the  more  composed  and  phleg- 
HMtie  spectator  is  not  equally  possessed  of. 

The  inscription  of  the  poem  is  more  your  own 
•flair  than  any  other  person's.  You  have,  there- 
fine,  an  undoubted  right  to  fasldon  it  to  your 
Bond,  nor  have  I  the  least  objection  to  the  slight 
alteration  that  you  have  made  in  it.  I  inserted 
whit  you  have  erased  for  a  reason  that  was  per- 
haps rather  chimerical  than  solid.  1  leared,  how- 
r,  that  the  Reviewers,  or  sonic  of  my  sagacious 
not  more  merciiul  than  they,  might  sus- 
pect that  there  was  a  secret  design  in  the  wind ; 
and  that  author  and  friend  had  consulte<l  in  what 
manner  author  might  introduce  friend  to  public 
notice,  as  a  clergyman  every  way  qualified  to  en- 
tertain a  pupil  or  two,  if  peradvonturc  any  gen- ! 
Ileman  of  ibitunc  were  ui  want  of  a  tutor  for  his 
Aytfaww,     I  theieibre  added  the  words — "  Ajid  of 
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his  two  sons  only" — by  way  of  insinuating,  that 
you  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  present 
charge,  and  that  you  do  not  vrish  for  more ;  thus 
meaning  to  obviate  an  illiberal  constructbn,  which 
we  are  both  of  us  incapable  of  deserving.  But 
the  same  caution  not  having  appeared  to  you  to  be 
necessary,  I  am  very  willing  and  ready  to  suppose 
that  it  is  not  so. 

I  intended  in  my  last  to  have  given  you  my  rea- 
sons for  the  compliment  I  have  paid  Bishop  Bagot, 
lest,  knowing  that  I  have  no  connexion  with  him, 
you  should  suspect  mc  of  having  done  it  rather 
too  much  at  a  venture.  In  the  first  place  then,  1 
wished  the  world  to  know  that  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a  bishop,  quid  bishop.  In  the  second 
place,  the  brothers  were  all  five  my  schoolfellows, 
and  very  amiable  and  valuable  boys  they  were. 
Thirdly,  Lewis,  the  bishop,  had  been  rudely  and 
coarsely  treated  in  the  Monthly  Review,  on  ac- 
count of  a  sermon,  which  appeared  to  me,  when  1 
read  their  extract  from  it,  to  deserve  the  highest 
commendations,  as  exhibiting  explicit  proof  both 
of  his  good  sense,  and  his  unfeigned  piety.  For 
these  causes  mo  thereunto  moving,  I  felt  myself 
happy  in  an  opportunity  to  do  public  honour  to  a 
worthy  man,  who  had  been  publicly  traduced; 
and  indeed  the  Re\'iewers  themselves  have  since 
repented  of  their  aspersions,  and  have  traveled  not 
a  little  out  of  their  way  in  order  to  retract  them, 
baring  taken  occauon  by  the  sermon  preached  at 
the  bishop's  visitation  at  Norwich,  to  say  every 
thing  handsome  of  his  lordship,  who,  whatever 
might  be  the  merit  of  the  discourse,  in  that  in- 
stance at  least  could  himself  lay  claim  to  no  other 
than  that  of  being  a  hearer. 

Since  I  wrote,  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Newton,  that  did  not  please  me,  and  returned  an 
answer  to  it,  that  possibly  may  not  have  pleased 
him.  We  shall  come  together  again  soon  (I  sup- 
pose) upon  as  amicable  terms  as  usual.  But  at 
present  he  is  in  a  state  of  mortification.  He 
would  have  been  pleased,  had  the  book  passed  out 
of  his  hand  into  yours,  or  even  out  of  yours  into 
his,  so  that  he  had  previously  had  opportunity 
to  advise  a  measure  which  I  pursued  without  hih 
recommendation,  and  had  seen  the  poems  in  manu- 
script But  my  design  was  to  pay  you  a  whole 
compliment,  and  1  have  done  it  If  he  says  more 
on  the  subj(H;t,  I  shall  speak  freely,  and  pcrhapv 
please  him  less  than  I  have  done  already. 

Yours,  with  our  love  to  all,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  ChrUtmos  Evc^  1784. 

I  AM  neither  Mede  nor  Persian,  neitlicr  am  I 
the  son  of  any  such,  but  was  l)om  at  Great  B^rk- 
hamsted,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  yet  I  can  neither 
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find  a  new  title  for  my  book,  nor  pleaie  mjodf 
with  any  addition  to  the  dd  one.  I  am  however 
willing  to  hope  that,  when  the  volume  ahall  caat 
itself  at  your  feet,  you  will  he  in  some  measure 
reconciled  to  the  name  it  bean,  especially  when 
you  shall  find  it  justified  both  by  the  exordium  of 
the  poem,  and  by  the  conclusion.  But  enough, 
as  you  say  with  great  truth,  of  a  subject  very  un- 
worthy of  so  much  consideration. 

Had  I  heard  any  anecdotes  of  poor  dying 

that  would  have  bid  fidr  to  deserve  your  attention, 
I  should  have  sent  them.  The  little  that  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  uttered  of  a  spiritual  import,  was 
not  very  striking.  That  little  however  I  can  give 
you  upon  good  authority.  His  brother  asking 
him  how  he  found  himself,  he  replied,  "  I  am  very 
oomponed,  and  think  that  I  may  safely  believe  my- 
self entitled  to  a  portion."  The  world  has  had 
much  to  say  in  his  praise,  and  both  proae  and 
ven«  have  been  employed  to  celebrate  him  in  the 
Northam]>ton  Mercury.  But  Christians  (I  sup- 
pom)  have  judged  it  best  to  be  silent.  If  he  ever 
drank  of  the  fountain  of  life,  he  certainly  drank 
also,  and  ottrn  too  freely,  of  certain  other  streams, 
which  are  not  to  be  bought  without  money  and 
without  price.  He  had  virtues  that  dazzled  the 
natural  eye,  and  failings  that  shocked  the  spirit- 
ual one.    But  uie  dies  indicabit.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Olficy^  Jan.  15,  1785. 

Your  letters  are  always  welcome.  You  can 
always  cither  find  something  to  say,  or  can  amuse 
me  and  yourself  with  a  sociable  and  friendly  way 
of  savinir  nothing;.  I  never  found  that  a  letter 
was  the  more  easily  written,  because  the  writing 
of  it  had  been  long  deloyed.  On  the  contrary, 
experience  has  taught  me  to  answer  soon,  that  I 
may  do  it  without  difficulty.  It  is  in  vain  to  wait 
for  an  accumulation  of  materials  in  a  ntuation 
such  as  yours  and  mine,  productive  of  few  events. 
At  the  end  of  our  expectations  we  shall  find  our- 
selves as  poor  as  at  the  beginning. 

I  can  hardly  tell  you  with  any  certainty  of  in- 
formation, upon  what  tenns  Mr.  Newton  and  I 
may  be  supposed  to  stand  at  present.  A  month 
(I  belicvcO  has  passod,  since  I  heard  from  him. 
But  my  Jriseur^  having  been  in  London  in  the 
course  of  this  week,  whence  he  returned  lost 
night,  and  having  cfiUed  at  Hoxton,  brought  me 
his  lt)ve,  anil  an  excuw  for  his  silence,  which  (he 
said)  had  lieen  occasioned  by  the  fiequency  of  his 
priMchingH  at  this  season.  lie  was  not  pleased 
that  my  manuscript  was  not  first  transmitted  to 
him,  and  I  have  cause  to  suspect  that  he  was  even 
Hiortilicd  at  being  infomied,  that  a  eertam  in- 


scribed poem  was  not  inscribed  to  ^«w«*lf  BiA 
we  shall  jumble  together  again,  as  people  tiiat 
have  an  affection  for  each  other  at  bottoin,  not- 
withstanding now  and  then  a  slight  diMgnement, 
always  do. 

I  know  not  whether  Mr. has  aeled 

in  consequence  of  your  hint,  or  whether,  not 
needing  one,  he  transmitted  to  us  his  bounty,  b»> 
fore  he  had  received  it.  He  has  however  sent  w 
a  note  for  twenty  pounds ;  with  which  we  have 
performed  wonders,  in  behalf  of  the  ragged  and  thi 
starved.  He  is  a  most  extraordinaiy  yoang  man, 
and,  though  I  shall  probably  never  see  him,  wiD 
always  have  a  niche  in  the  museum  of  my  reie- 
rential  remembrance. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Johnson  has  set  a  thoosand 
scribblers  to  work,  and  me  among  the  rest.  WUb 
I  lay  in  bed,  waiting  till  I  could  reasonably  hope 
that  the  parlour  might  be  ready  for  mo,  I  invoked 
the  muse,  and  composed  the  following  Epitaph.* 

It  is  destined  (I  believe)  to  the  Gentfeman^ 
Magazine,  which  I  consider  as  a  respectable  ivpo- 
sitory  for  small  matters,  which,  when  intrusted  to 
a  newspaper,  can  expect  but  the  duration  of  a  day. 
But  Nichols  having  at  present  a  small  piece  ci 
mine  in  his  hands,  not  yet  printed,  (it  is  called  the 
Poplar  Field,  and  I  suppose  you  have  it)  I  wait 
till  his  obstetrical  aid  has  brought  that  to  liglit» 
before  I  send  him  a  new  one.  In  his  last  he  pub- 
lished my  epitaph  upon  Tiney;  which  (I  likewin 
imagine)  has  been  bng  in  your  collection. 

Not  a  word  yet  from  Johnson.  I  am  easy  hoiir> 
ever  upon  the  subject,  being  assured  that  so  long 
as  Mb  own  interest  is  at  stake,  he  will  not  want  a 
monitor  to  remind  him  of  the  propefttime  to  pub- 
lish. 

You  and  your  family  have  our  sincere  kfe. 
Forget  not  to  present  my  respectful  oomplimenli 
to  Miss  Unwin,  and,  if  you  have  not  done  it  al- 
ready, thank  her  on  my  part  for  the  very  agreea- 
ble narrative  of  Lunardi.  He  Lb  a  young  man  (I 
presume)  of  great  good  sense  and  spirit,  (his  let- 
ters at  least,  and  hu  enter|>rising  turn,  bespeak 
him  such)  a  man  qualified  to  shine  not  only  among 
the  stars,  but  in  the  more  uscfid,  though  humbler 
sphere  of  terrestrial  occupation. 

I  have  been  crossing  the  channel  in  a  balloon, 
ever  since  I  read  of  that  achievement  by  Blanch- 
ard.  I  have  an  insatiable  thirst  to  know  the  phi- 
losophical reason,  why  his  vehicle  had  like  to  have 
fallen  into  the  sea,  when  for  aught  that  appears 
the  gas  was  not  at  all  exhausted.  Did  not  the 
extreme  cold  condense  the  inflammable  air,  and 
cause  the  globe  to  collapse  1  Tell  me,  and  be  my 
Apollo  for  ever ! 

Affectionately  yours,  W.  C. 

*0esOowpeT^  Poema 


TO  THE  EEV.  WILLIAM  DMWIN. 

IfT  DU>  PBIBKD,  Ptb.  7,  1785. 

Wi  hn  in  »  (tatc  of  wch  unintemipteil  rotirc- 
nwol,  in  which  incidcnU  worthy  to  ho  rt'curJi.iI 
Mcur  10  wldom,  that  I  altray  ut  dnxn  1o  wrila 
villi  a  ilia:iiun{riiig  oonviciioDtliuIhave  luilliing 
to  lay.  TbetneatcoauuoDly  jOBliEiai  the  prcaKjjt^. 
For  wfacD  I  hMje  filled  my  Aeet,  1  find  that  I  have 
nid  nothiiig.  Be  it  knonu  to  you,  hDwerirr,  Ihit 
I  may  now  at  leait  coiiucunicato  a  piece  of  intclli- 
pDca  to  which  you  will  not  be  ollogclhcr  iuJif- 
fenot,  that  I  haig  received,  and  returned  tu  Jiihii- 
aon,  the  two  firat  proof  sheetB  of  my  new  publicn- 
tiDD.  Tha  buiinna  was  deapalchoi  imiKod  a 
brtnight  ago,  UDCO  when  I  have  licard  from  liini 
DO  further.  From  such  a  beginning  hoiVL'vr'r  1 
nntuiB  to  piognoaticiite  the  progrow,  aniJ  in  due 
tinie  the  conduiion,  of  [he  mntter. 

Id  the  laat  Gontlcman'i  jMagaiino  my  Puplni 
Field  apprar*.  I  hare  ocfordinRly  acnt  up  Ivm 
pacta  mora,  a  Latin  tran|liilian  of  it,  whirh  you 
ham  DncT  aeen,  and  another  on  a  Roae-bud,  tlm 
■Mck  of  which  I  inadwrtpully  broko,  nhicli,  whe- 
thar  ycai  have  >cen  or  not,  I  know  not.  Ai>  fast 
aa  Niebola  printa  off'ths  poema  I  amd  him,  I  send 
him  new  onea.  My  remiltance  umuUy  r[»i>ii9t8 
rf'two;  and  ha  publiihn  one  of  them  at  a  time. 
I  may  indeed  furniah  him  at  thl)  late,  without 
patting  myaelf  to  any  great  inconvenience.  For 
p^  laat  aupply  waa  tranamitted  to  him  in  August, 
and  ia  but  now  eibauitnl, 

I  communicate  the  followini;  anecdote  at  your 
aolber'a  inatance,  who  will  cufTiT  no  pait  of  nty 
praiac  to  be  tunk  in  oblivion.  A  certain  Lord  hat 
hired  a  hooio  at  Chfton,  in  our  ncighbourtiood. 
far  a  hunting  aeat.  There  he  lives  at  present 
with  hia  wiie  and  daughter.  They  arc  an  eiein- 
plaiy  faniily  in  aome  feapcrtii,  and  (I  beUeve)  an 
amkble  one  in  all.  The  Rewrenil  Mr.  Jones, 
the  curala  of  that  parinh,  who  often  dine*  with 
them  by  invitation  on  a  Sanday.nwonimenJed  my 
vglnine  to  their  reading;  and  hi*  Lordahip,  atli'r 
haring  penned  a  part  of  it,  eiprmcd  to  the  snid 
Mf.  Jonea  an  anient  deaire  to  be  acquainlrd  with 
the  author,  from  motiTea  which  my  great  modesty 
win  not  aufltr  me  to  [articularizc.  Mr.  Jiiiiea, 
bowevrr,  like  a  wLk  man,  informed  hie  Lordship, 
that  for  certain  apedal  reasons  ami  eauara  1  had 
declined  going  into  company  for  many  years,  and 
that  then-tbre  he  mint  not  hope  for  my  scquainl- 
aiiee.  Hia  Lordahip  moat  civilly  subjinneil,  that 
he  was  nrry  for  it.  "  And  ia  that  allT'  B.iy  you. 
Now  were  I  to  hear  yon  aay  so,  I  should  look 
fbolkh  and  aay— "  Yea,"— But  having  you  at  a 
dirtanec,  I  mapmy  finger*  at  yon,  and  >ay, — "No, 

that  ia  not  all," — Mr. ,  who  fiivoun  ua  now 

and  then  with  hia  company  in  an  evening,  ai 


umal,  waa  not  kmg  nnca  dMconniiig  with  that 
(doquence  which  i*  to  pMoliai  to  himielf,  on  tha 
many  piDvidanlial  inteipoailiona  that  had  takoi 
plaoe  in  hia  favour.  "  He  had  wiahed  lor  maiiy 
thinga  (he  aaid)  which,  at  the  time  when  he  roirord 
those  wiahM,  aeemed  ditfant  and  improbable,  soma 
of  them  bdeed  impoaaible.  Among  other  wiahea 
that  he  had  indulgnl,  one  was,  that  he  might  ha 
connected  with  men  of  geniua  and  ability — and  in 
my  connexion  with  thia  wortliy  gentleman  (anid 
he,  turning  to  me,)  that  wish,  I  am  aato,  is  amply 
gratified."  You  may  auppoae  that  I  felt  the  sweat 
guah  out  upon  my  tbrehead,  when  I  beard  this 
■peech  1  and  if  you  do,  you  will  not  he  at  alt  mia- 
taken.  So  much  waa  1  delighted  with  the  dellca^ 
cy  of  that  incense. 

Thue  far  I  ]iroeee  Jed  eaaily  enough ;  and  here 
I  laid  down  niy  pen,  and  B[>ent  noma  minulee  in 
recollection,  enJeuvouring  to  find  soma  subject, 
»itb  which  I  might  fill  the  liutc  Uank  that  re- 
maina.  Bui  none  presents  itaeir  Farewell,  there- 
fore, and  remnmher  thoae  who  arc  miadful  ofyoul 

Present  our  love  to  all  your  eomtbrtable  flt»- 
aide,  and  betievc  me  ever  most  oiTectMuiatfly  youn, 

w.c. 

They  that  rend  Greek  with  the  accents  would 
pronounce  the  ■  in  «i>ia  u  an  a.  But  I  do  not 
hold  with  thai  practice,  though  educoted  in  it.  1 
should  tlierelbre  utter  it  just  as  I  do  the  Latin 
word  ^iio,  taking  the  quantity  tor  my  guide. 


TO  THE  REV,  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

[Y  nE*B  wir,i.iAM,  JWoreft  90,  IT®. 

I  TiKKK  youfbr  your  letter.  It  made  me  laugh, 

and  there  arc  not  many  things  capable  of  being 

contained  ivithin  the  dimenaiona  of  a  letter,  tu 

which  i  nee  cause  to  be  more  thnnkfiil.    I  was 

pleasel  too  to  ace  my  opinion  of  hia  Lordship's 

nonchalance  upon  a  aul>ject  that  you  had  BO  much 

heart,  completely  verified,     I  do  not  know  that 

B  eye  of  a  nobleman  was  ever  dissected.     I  can 

t  help  supporing  howeverlhnt,  were  that  organ, 

as  it  exists  in  tho  licoil  of  such  a  personage,  to  be 

ately  examined,  it  would  be  found  to  diSet 

materially  in  its  conatruclion  from  the  eye  of  a 

mmoner;  k>  Tecy  diUcrent  is  the  view  that  men 

an  elevated,  and  in  an  humble  station,  have  o' 

t  eame  object.     What  appears  great,  aublimo, 

beautiful,  and  important,  to  you  and  to  me,  when 

submitted  to  the  notice  of  my  lord,  or  his  grace, 

lUhmitteil  too  with  the  utmost  humility,  ia 

diher  too  minute  to  bo  vieiblo  at  all,  or  if  seen, 

I  trivial,  and  of  no  account.     My  auppoaitioll 

therefore  seema  not  altogether  chimerical. 

In  two  months  I  have  corrected  proof  abecta  ta 

e  amount  of  ninety-three  pagea,  aTKl  do  tnora. 
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In  other  wordi,  I  have  received  three  packeU. 
Nothing  b  quick  enough  for  impatienoe,  and  I 
fuppoee  that  the  impatience  of  an  author  haa  the 
quickeflt  of  all  powible  movements.  It  appears  to 
me,  however,  that  at  this  rate  we  shall  not  publish 
till  next  autumn.  Should  yon  happen  therefore 
to  pass  Johnson's  door,  p(^  in  jour  head  as  yon 
go,  and  just  inmnuate  to  him,  that,  were  lus  re- 
mittances rather  more  finequent,  that  frequency 
would  be  no  inconvenience  to  me.  I  much  ex- 
pected one  this  evening,  a  fortnight  having  now 
elapsed  nnoe  the  arrival  of  the  last.  But  none 
came,  and  I  felt  myself  a  little  mortified.  I  took 
up  the  newspaper,  however,  and  read  it  There  I 
found  that  the  emperor  and  the  Dutch  are,  after 


TO  THE  REV.  WILUAM  VNWUX. 

MT  DEIR  FBIEND,  April  30,  VM, 

I  RETURN  you  thanks  for  a  letter  so  warm  with 
the  intelligence  of  the  celebrity  of  John  GOpta. 
I  little  thought,  when  I  mounted  him  upon  iny 
Pegasus,  that  he  would  become  so  fiunous.  I  hate 
learned  also,  from  Mr.  Newton,  that  he  isequaOy 
lenovmed  in  Scotland,  and  that  a  lady  there  had 
undertaken  to  write  a  second  part,  on  the  subject 
of  Mrs.  Gilpin's  return  to  London,  but  not  sue- 
ceeding  in  it  as  she  wished,  she  dropt  it  EEetelb 
me  likewise,  that  the  head  master  of  St  Panl^ 
school  (who  he  is  I  know  not)  has  conceived,  in 
all  their  negotiations,  going  to  war.  Such  refleo- '  consequence  of  the  entertainment  that  John  has 
tions  as  these  struck  me.    A  great  part  of  Europe '  afforded  him,  a  vehement  desire  to  write  to 


is  going  to  be  involved  in  the  greatest  of  all  cala-  Let  us  hope  he  will  alter  his  mind ;  for  should  we 
mities — ^troopsareinmotion— artillery  is  drawn  to-  even  exchange  civilities  on  the  occasion,  Tirod 
gether — cabinets  are  busied  in  contriving  schemes  nium  will  spoil  all.  The  great  estimation  how- 
of  blood  and  devastation — thousands  win  perish, '  ever  in  which  this  knight  of  the  stono-bottles  is 
who  are  incapable  of  understanding  the  dispute ;  held,  may  turn  out  a  circumstance  propitioas  to 
and  thousands,  who,  whatever  the  event  may  be,  the  volume  of  which  his  history  will  make  a  part, 
are  little  more  interested  in  it  than  m3rself,  will :  Those  events  that  prove  the  prelude  to  our  great* 
suffer  unspeakable  hardships  in  the  ooum  of  the  est  success,  are  often  apparently  trivial  in  then- 
quarrel — Well!  Mr.  Poet,  and  how  theni  You'gelves,  and  such  as  seemed  to  pronuse  nothing, 
have  composed  certain  verses,  which  you  are  de- .  The  disappointment  that  Horace  mentioned  is  n- 
sirous  to  see  in  print,  and  because  the  impression  versed — We  design  a  mug  and  it  proves  a  hqgs* 
seems  to  be  delayed,  you  are  displeased,  not  to  say  head.  It  is  a  little  hard  that  I  alone  should  be 
dispirited — ^be  ashamed  of  yourself!  you  live  in  a  unfurnished  with  a  printed  copy  of  this  facetious 
world  in  which  your  feelings  may  find  worthier  story.  When  you  visit  London  next,  you  most 
sulyjccts — ^be  concerned  for  the  havoc  of  nations,  buy  the  most  elegant  impression  of  it,  and  bring 
and  mourn  over  your  retarded  volume  when  you  it  with  you.  I  thank  you  also  for  writing  to  John- 
find  a  dearth  of  more  important  tragedies !  son.    I  likewise  wrote  to  him  myself.     Your  lel- 

You  postpone  certain  topics  of  conference  to  our  ter  and  mine  tog^er  have  operated  to  admiration, 
next  meeting.  When  shall  it  take  place  1  I  do  There  needs  nothing  more  than  that  the  effect  be 
not  wish  for  you  just  now,  because  the  garden  is  a  lasting,  and  the  whole  vrill  bo  soon  printed.  We 
wilderness,  and  so  is  all  the  country  around  us.  now  draw  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  book  of 
In  May  we  shall  have  asparagus,  and  weather  in  the  Task.  The  man,  Johnson,  is  like  unto  soms 
which  we  may  stroll  to  Weston ;  at  least  we  may  vicious  horses,  that  I  have  known.  They  would 
hope  for  it ;  therefore  come  in  May ;  you  will  find  not  budge  till  they  were  spurred,  and  when  they 
us  happy  to  receive  you,  and  as  much  of  your  fair  were  spurred  they  would  kick— So  did  he — Hk 
household  as  you  can  bring  with  you.  temper  was  somewhat  disconcerted ;  but  his  paos 

We  are  very  sorry  for  your  undo's  indiqKNdtion.  was  qukkened,  and  I  was  contented. 
The  approach  of  summer  seems  however  to  be  in '     I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  following  sen- 
lus  favour,  that  season  being  of  all  remedies  for  tence  in  Mr.  Newton's  last — "  I  am  perfectly  sat- 
the  rheumatism  I  believe  the  roost  efiectual.  isfiod  with  the  propriety  of  your  proceeding  as  to 

I  thank  you  for  your  intelligence  concerning  the  the  publication." — Now  therefore  we  arc  friends 
celebrity  of  John  GUpin.  You  may  be  sure  that  again.  Now  he  once  more  inquires  after  the  work, 
it  was  agreeable — ^but  your  own  feelings  on  occa-  which,  till  he  had  disburdened  himself  of  this  ao- 
sion  of  that  article  pleased  me  most  of  alL  Well,  knowledgment,  neither  he  nor  1,  in  any  of  our 
my  friend,  be  comforted!  You  had  not  an  op-  letters  to  each  other,  ever  mentioned.  Some  side- 
portunity  of  saying  publicly,  "  I  know  the  author."  wind  has  wafled  to  him  a  report  of  those  reasons 
But  the  author  will  say  as  much  for  you  soon,  and  by  which  I  justified  my  conduct  I  never  made  a 
perhaps  will  feel  in  doing  so  a  gratification  equal  secret  of  them,  but  both  your  mother  and  I  have 
to  your  own.  studiously  deposited  them  with  those  who  wo 

In  the  affair  of  face-painting,  I  am  precisely  of  thought  were  most  likely  to  transmit  them  to  him 
rnur  opinion.  Adieu,  W.  C.     '  They  wanted  only  a  hearing,  which  once  obtained. 
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UieiT  lolidity  and  cogency  were  such  that  they 
vrere  sure  to  prevail. 

You  mention .    I  formerly  knew  the 

man  you  mention,  hut  his  elder  brother  much  bet- 
ter. We  were  schoolfellows,  and  he  was  one  of  a 
club  of  seven  Westminster  men,  to  which  I  be- 
longed, whodincd  together  every  Thursday.  Should 
it  please  God  to  give  me  ability  to  perform  the 
poet's  part  to  some  purpose,  many  whom  I  once 
called  firiends,  but  who  have  since  treated  me  with 
a  most  magnificent  indifference,  will  be  ready  to 
take  me  by  the  hand  again,  and  some,  whom  I 

never  held  in  that  estimation,  will,  like ,  (who 

was  but  a  boy  when  I  left  London)  boast  of  a  con- 
nexion with  me  which  they  never  had.  Had  I  the 
virtues,  and  graces,  and  accomplishments  of  St. 
Paul  himself,  I  might  have  them  at  Olncy,  and 
nobody  would  care  a  button  about  me,  yourself 
and  one  or  two  more  excepted.  Fame  begets 
&vour,  and  one  talent,  if  it  be  rubbed  a  little  bright 
by  use  and  practice,  will  procure  a  man  more 
friends  than  a  thousand  virtues.  Dr.  Johnson  (I 
believe)  in  the  life  of  one  of  our  poets,  says,  that 
he  Rtiied  from  the  world  flattering  himself  that  he 
thoold  be  regretted.  But  the  world  never  missed 
him.  I  think  his  observation  upon  it  is,  that  the 
vacancy  made  by  the  retreat  of  any  individual  is 
iom  fiUed  up ;  that  a  man  may  always  be  obscure, 
If  he  chooses  to  be  so ;  and  that  he,  who  neglects 
the  world,  will  bo  by  the  world  neglected. 

Your  mother  and  I  walked  yesterday  in  the 
wilderness.  As  we  entered  the  gate,  a  glimpse  of 
something  white,  contained  in  a  little  hole  in  the 
gate-post,  caught  my  eye.  I  looked  again,  and 
discovered  a  bird's  nest,  with  two  tiny  eggs  in  it. 
Bj  and  by  they  will  be  fledged,  and  tailed,  and  get 
wing-fiMthers,  and  fly.  My  case  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  parent  bird.  My  nest  is  a  little 
nook.  Here  I  brood  and  hatch,  and  in  due  time 
mj  progeny  takes  wing  and  whistles. 

We  wait  for  the  time  of  your  coming  with  pleas- 
ant expectation.  Yours  truly,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

ICT  DEiLR  FRIEND,  June  25, 1785. 

I  WRITE  in  a  nook  that  I  call  my  Boudoir. -v^  It 
is  a  summer-house  not  much  bigger  than  a  sedan 
*  chair,  the  door  of  which  opens  into  the  garden, 
that  is  now  crowded  with  pinks,  roses,  and  honey- 
suckles, and  the  window  into  my  neighbour's  or- 
chard. It  formerly  served  an  apothecary,  now 
dead,  as  a  smoking-room  *,  and  under  my  feet  is  a 
tfap-door,  which  once  covered  a  hole  in  the  ground 
where  he  kept  his  bottles.  At  present  however  it 
b  dedicated  to  subUmcr  uses.  Having  lined  it 
with  garden  mats,  and  furnished  it  with  a  table 
and  two  chain,  here  I  write  all  that  1  write  in  the 


summer-time,  whether  to  my  friends,  or  to  the 
public.  It  is  secure  from  all  noise,  and  a  refuge 
from  all  intrusion ;  for  intruders  sometimes  trouble 
me  in  the  winter  evenings  at  OIney.  But  (thankn 
to  my  Boudoir  f)  I  can  now  hide  myself  from  them. 
A  poet's  retreat  is  sacred.  They  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  that  proposition,  and  never  presume  to 
violate  it. 

The  last  sentence  puts  me  in  mind  to  tell  yoa 
that  I  have  ordered  my  volume  to  your  door.  My 
bookseller  is  the  most  dilatory  of  all  his  fraternity, 
or  you  would  have  received  it  long  since.  It  is 
more  than  a  month  since  I  returned  him  the  last 
proof,  and  consequently  since  the  printing  was 
finished.  1  sent  him  the  manuscript  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  November,  that  he  might  publish 
while  the  town  was  full,  and  he  will  hit  the  exact 
moment  when  it  is  entirely  empty.  Patience  (yoa 
will  perceive)  is  in  no  situation  exempted  from  the 
severest  trials ;  a  remark  that  may  serve  to  comfort 
you  under  the  numberless  trials  of  your  own.* 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILUAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  July  27,  1785. 

You  and  your  party  left  me  in  a  frame  of  mind 
that  indisposed  me  much  to  company.  I  com- 
forted myself  with  the  hope  that  I  should  spend  a 
silent  day,  in  which  I  should  find  abundant  lei- 
sure to  indulge  sensations  which,  though  of  the 
melancholy  kind,  I  yet  wished  to  nourish.  But 
that  hope  proved  vain.    In  less  than  an  hour  after 

your  departure,  Mr. made  his  appearance  al 

the  green-house  door.  We  were  obliged  to  nsk 
him  to  dinner,  and  he  dined  with  us.  He  is  an 
agreeable,  sensible,  well-bred  young  man,  but  with 
all  his  recommendations,  I  felt  that  on  that  occa- 
sion I  could  have  spared  him.  So  much  better 
are  the  absent,  whom  we  love  much,  than  the 
prosent  whom  we  love  a  little.  I  have  however 
made  myself  amends  since,  and  nothing  else 
having  interfered,  have  sent  many  a  thought 
after  you. 

You  had  been  gone  two  days  when  a  violent 
thunder-storm  came  over  us.  I  was  passing  out 
of  the  parlour  into  the  hall,  with  Mungo  at  my 
heels,  when  a  flash  seemed  to  fill  the  room  with 
fire.  In  the  same  instant  came  the  clap,  so  that 
the  explosion  was  (I  suppose)  perpendicular  to 
the  roof.  Mungo's  courage  upon  the  tremendous 
occasion  constrained  me  to  smile,  in  spite  of  the 
solemn  impression  that  such  an  event  ne\'er  fails 
to  affect  me  with — the  moment  that  he  heard  the 
thunder  (wliich  was  like  the  burst  of  a  great  gun), 
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with  a  wrinkled  forehead,  and  with  eyes  directed 
to  the  oeiting,  whence  the  soand  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed, he  barked ;  but  he  barked  exactly  in  concert 
with  the  thunder.    It  thundered  once,  and  he 
harked  once;  and  so  precisely  the  veiy  instant 
when  the  thunder  happened,  that  both  sounds 
seemed  to  begin  and  to  end  together.    Some  dogs 
will  clap  their  tails  close,  and  sneak  into  a  comer, 
at  such  a  time,  but  Mungo  it  seems  is  of  a  more 
fearless  family.    A  house  at  no  great  distance 
from  ours  was  the  mark  to  which  the  lightning 
was  directed;  it  knocked  down  the  chimney,  split 
the  building,  and  carried  away  the  comer  of  the 
next  house,  in  which  lay  a  frllow  drunk,  and 
asleep  upon  his  bed — it  roused  and  terrified  him, 
and  he  promises  to  get  drunk  no  more ;  but  I  have 
seen  a  woful  end  of  many  such  conversions.    I 
remember  but  one  such  storm  at  Olney  since  I 
have  known  the  place ;  and  I  am  glad  that  it  did 
not  happen  two  days  sooner  for  the  sake  of  the 
ladies,  who  would  probably,  one  of  them  at  least, 
have  been  alarmed  by  it.     I  have  received,  since 
you  went,  two  very  flattering  letters  of  thanks, 
one  from  Mr.  Bacon,  and  one  from  Mr.  Barham, 
such  as  might  make  a  lean  poet  ])lunip,  and  an 
humble  poet  proud.     But  being  myself  neither 
lean  nor  humble,  I  know  of  no  other  elTect  they 
had,  than  that  they  pleased  me ;  and  I  communi- 
cate the  intelligence  to  you,  not  without  an  as- 
sured hope  that  you  will  be  pleased  also.    We 
are  now  going  to  walk,  and  thus  far  I  hsve  writ- 
ten before  I  have  received  your  letter.    Friday. — 
I  must  now  be  as  compact  as  possible.    When  I 
began,  I  designed  four  sides,  but  my  packet  being 
Cransformed  into  two  single  epistles,  I  can  conse- 
quently afford  you  but  three.    I  have  filled  a  large 
sheet  with    animadversions  upon  Pope.    I   am 
proceeding  in  my  translation — "  VelU  et  remise 
omnibua  nervia" — as  Hudibrashas  it;  and  if  God 
give  me  health  and  ability,  will  put  it  into  your 

hands  when  I  sec  you  next.    Mr. ^h  has  just 

left  us.  He  has  read  my  book,  and,  as  if  feajrful 
that  I  had  overlooked  some  of  them  myself,  has 
pointed  out  to  me  all  its  beauties.  1  do  assure 
you  the  man  has  a  very  acute  discernment,  and  a 
taste  that  I  have  no  Tault  to  find  with.  I  hope 
that  you  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

Be  not  sorry  that  your  love  of  Christ  was  ex- 
cited in  you  by  a  picture.    Could  a  dog  or  cat 


fills  my  soul  with  ineffable  love  and  joy.  WiH  4 
man  tell  me  tliat  I  am  deceived,  that  I  ought  not 
to  love  or  rejoice  in  him  for  such  a  reason,  be- 
cause a  dream  is  merely  a  picture  drawn  upon 
the  imagination  1  I  hold  not  with  such  divinity. 
To  love  Christ  is  the  greatest  dignity  of  man,  be 
that  affection  vrrought  in  him  how  it  may. 

Adieu !  May  the  blessing  of  G^od  be  upon  yoQ 
all !    It  is  your  mother's  heart's  wish  and  mine. 

Yours  ever,  W.  0. 

TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Auguat^l^  1785. 

I  WAS  low  in  spirits  yesterday,  when  your  pt^ 
eel  came  and  raised  them.  Every  proof  of  atten- 
tion and  regard  to  a  man  who  lives  in  a  vhiegar 
bottle  is  welcome  from  his  friends  on  the  out^ds 
of  it — accordingly  your  books  were  welcome  (yoa 
must  not  forget  by  the  way  that  I  want  the  ori- 
ginal, of  which  you  have  sent  me  the  translation 
only)  and  the  ruffles  from  Miss  Shuttleworth 
most  welcome.  I  am  covetous,  if  ever  man  wa% 
of  living  in  the  rrmembrance  of  absentees  whom 
I  highly  value  and  esteem,  and  consequently  feU 
myself  much  gratified  by  her  very  obliging  pre- 
sent. 1  have  had  more  comfort,  far  more  comfort, 
in  the  connexions  that  I  have  formed  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  than  in  the  more  numerous 
ones  that  I  had  before. 

Memorandum — The  latter  are  almost  all  Un- 
wins  or  Unwinisms. 

You  are  entitled  to  mv  thanks  also  for  the  &- 
cetious  engravings  of  Jolui  Gilpin.  A  serious 
poem  is  like  a  swan,  it  flies  heavily,  and  never  &r, 
but  a  jest  has  the  wings  of  a  swallow,  that  never 
tiro,  and  that  carry  it  into  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner. I  am  perfectly  a  stranger  however  to  the 
reception  that  my  volume  meets  with,  and  I  bfr- 
licvc  in  respect  of  my  nonchalance  upon  that  sub- 
ject, if  authors  would  but  copy  so  fair  an  exam- 
ple, am  a  most  exemplary  character.  I  must  tell 
you  nevertheless,  that  although  the  laurels  that  I 
gain  at  Olney  will  never  minister  much  to  my 
pride,  I  have  acquired  some.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
S is  my  admirer,  and  tliinks  my  second 


volume  superior  to  my  first.    It  ought  to  be  so. 
If  we  do  not  improve  by  practice,  then  nothing 
can  mend  us ;  and  a  man  has  no  more  cause  to  be 
suggest  to  me  the  thought,  that  Christ  is  precious,  mortified  at  being  told  that  he  has  excelled  him- 


I  would  not  despise  that  thought  because  a  dog  or 
cat  suggested  it.  The  meanness  of  the  instru- 
ment can  not  debase  the  nobleness  of  the  princi- 
ple. He  that  kneels  before  a  picture  of  Christ,  is 
an  idolater.    But  he  in  whose  heart  the  sight  of  a 

picture  kindles  a  warm  remembrance  of  the  Sa-  more  ridiculous  than  was  poor 
viour^s  sufi*ering8,  must  be  a  Christian.  Suppose  lent  memory.  The  portion  of  it  given  to  ut  in 
that  I  dream  as  Gardiner  did,  that  Christ  walks  \  this  day's  paper  contains  not  one  sentiment  wath 
before  me,  that  he  turns  and  nnilet  upon  me,  and  |(«no  faithing;  cseept  the  last,  in  whieh  he  to- 


self,  than  the  elephant  had,  whose  praise  it  was, 
that  ho  was  the  greatest  elephant  in  the  world, 
himself  excepted.  If  it  be  fair  to  judge  of  a  bodt 
by  an  extract,  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  wen  su 
little  edified  by  Johnson's  Journal.    It 
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to  bind  himielf  with  no  more  unbidden 
ohiigatiflnii.    Poor  man!  one  would  think,  that 
to  praj  for  his  dead  wife,  and  to  pinch  himself 
with  church  fiwts,  had  been  almost  the  whole  of 
Us  religion.    I  am  sorry  that  he,  who  was  so 
manly  an  advocate  for  the  cause  of  virtue  in  all 
other  places,  was  so  childishly  employed,  and  so 
superstttiously  too,  in  his  closet    Had  he  studied 
his  BiUe  nKMne,  to  which  by  his  own  confession 
he  was  in  great  part  a  stranger,  he  had  known 
better  what  use  to  make  of  his  retired  hours,  and 
had  trifled  less.    His  lucubrations  of  this  sort 
have  rather  the  appearance  of  religious  dotage, 
than  of  any  vigorous  exertions  towards  Grod.    It 
win  be  well  if  the  publication  prove  not  hurtful 
In  its  eflbcts,  by  exposing  the  best  cause,  already 
too  much  despised,  to  ridicule  still  more  profane. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  same  paper  I  find  a  long 
itring  of  aphorisms,  and  maxims,  and  rules  for  the 
onodoct  of  life,  which,  though  they  appear  not  with 
Us  name,  are  so  much  in  his  manner,  with  the ! 
ibofo-mentkmcd,  that  I  suspect  them  for  his.    1 1 
have  not  read  them  all,  but  several  of  them  I  read 
that  were  trivial  enough :  for  the  sake  of  one  how- ! 
ever  I  give  him  the  rest — he  advises  never  to  ban- , 
iih  hope  entirely,  because  it  is  the  cordial  of  life, 
although  it  be  the  greatest  flatterer  in  the  world. 
8udi  ft  measure  of  hope  as  may  not  endanger  my 
pesee  by  disappointment  I  would  wish  to  cherish ' 
upon  every  subject,  in  which  I  am   interested.' 
But  there  lies  the  difficulty.    A  cure  however,, 
and  the  only  one,  for  aD  the  irregularities  both  of 
hope  and  fc«r,  is  found  in  submission  to  the  will 
of  Gtod.    Happy  they  that  have  it ! 

This  last  sentence  puts  me  in  mind  of  your  re- 
ference to  Blair  in  a  former  letter,  whom  you  there 
permitted  to  be  your  arbiter  to  adjust  the  respective 
daims  of  who  or  that.    I  do  not  rashly  dilFcr  from 
so  great  a  grammarian,  nor  do  at  any  rate  difier| 
Iran  him  altogether — ^upon  solemn  occasions,  as' 
in  prayer  or  preaching  for  instance,  I  wouki  be 
stikrtly  correct,  and  upon  stately  ones,  for  instance 
were  I  writing  an  epic  poem,  I  would  be  so  like- 
wise, but  not  upon  familiar  occasions.    Grod  who 
lieaieth  prayer,  is  right.    Hector  who  saw  Patro- 1 
dus,  is  right    And  the  man  that  dresses  me  every  ] 
day,  b  in  my  mind  right  also ; — because  the  con- 
trary would  give  an  air  of  stiffness  and  pedantry  to 
an  expression,  that  in  respect  of  the  matter  of  it 
can  not  be  too  negligently  made  up. 

Adieu,  my  dear  William!  I  have  scribbled  with 
tU  jny  might,  which,  breakfast-time  excepted,  has 
been  my  employment  ever  since  I  rose,  and  it  is 
■ow  past  one.  Yours,  W.  C. 

TO  LADY  HESKETH. 
MT  DBIS  COUSIN,  Oct.  12,  1785. 

It  is  no  new  thing  with  you  to  give  pleasure. 
Bit  I  win  iMtuiie  to  say  that  you  do  not  often 


give  more  than  you  gave  me  this  morning.  When 
I  came  down  to  breakfast,  and  found  upon  the 
table  a  letter  franked  by  my  uncle,  and  when 
opening  that  frank  I  found  that  it  contained  a  let- 
ter from  you,  I  said  within  myself—'  This  is  just 
as  it  should  be.  We  arc  all  grown  young  again, 
and  the  days  that  I  thought  I  should  see  no  more, 
are  actually  returned.'  You  perceive  therefore 
that  you  judged  well  when  you  conjectured  that  a 
line  from  you  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  me.  It 
could  not  he  otherwise  than  as  in  fact  it  proved,  a 
most  agreeable  surprise,  for  I  can  truly  boast  of  an 
affection  for  you,  that  neitlier  years,  nor  interrupt- 
ed intercourse,  have  at  all  abated.  I  need  only 
recollect  how  much  1  valued  you  once,  and  with 
how  much  cause,  immediately  to  feel  a  rc\ival 
of  the  same  value:  if  that  can  be  said  to  revive, 
which  at  the  most  has  only  been  dormant  for 
want  of  employment.  But  I  slander  it  when  I  say 
that  it  has  slept.  A  thousand  times  have  I  re- 
collected a  thousand  scenes,  in  which  our  two 
selves  have  formed  the  whole  of  the  drama,  with 
the  greatest  pleasure;  at  times  too,  when  I  had  no 
reason  to  supix)6e  that  1  should  ever  hear  from  you 
again.  I  have  lauglied  with  you  at  the  Arabian 
Niglits'  Entertainments,  which  afforded  us,  as  you 
well  know,  a  fund  of  merriment  that  disserves  never 
to  be  forgot.  I  have  walked  with  you  to  Netley 
Abbey,  and  have  scrambled  with  you  over  hedges 
in  every  direction,  and  many  other  feats  we  have 
{X!rformed  together,  upon  tlie  field  of  my  remem- 
brance, and  all  within  these  few  years.  Should  I 
say  within  this  twelvemonth,  I  should  not  trans- 
gress the  truth.  The  hours  that  I  have  spent 
with  you  were  among  the  pleasantest  of  my  former 
days,  and  are  therefore  clirouicled  in  my  mind  so 
deeply  as  to  feel  no  erasure.  Neither  do  I  forget 
my  poor  friend  Sir  Thomas.  I  should  remember 
him  indeed,  at  any  rate,  on  account  of  his  personal 
kindness  to  myself;  but  the  last  testimony  that  ho 
gave  of  his  regard  for  you  endears  him  to  me  still 
more.  With  his  uncommon  understanding  (for 
with  many  peculiarities  he  had  more  sense  than 
any  of  his  acquaintance,)  and  with  his  generous 
sensibilities,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  he  should 
not  distinguish  you  as  he  has  done.  As  it  was 
the  last,  so  it  was  the  best  proof  that  he  could  give, 
of  a  judgment  that  never  deceived  him,  when  he 
would  allow  himself  leisure  to  consult  it. 

You  say  that  you  have  oflen  heard  of  me ;  that 
puzzles  me.  I  can  not  imagine  from  what  quarter, 
but  it  is  no  matter.  I  must  tell  you  however,  my 
cousin,  that  your  informatvtn  has  been  a  little  de- 
fective. That  I  am  happy  m  my  situation  is  tnv» ; 
I  live,  and  have  lived  these  twenty  years,  with 
Mrs.  Unwin,  to  whose  affectionate  caie  of  me, 
during  the  far  greater  part  of  that  time,  it  is  under 
Providence  owing  that  I  live  at  all.  But  I  do  not 
account  myself  happy  in  having  been  fbt  Uuiteen 
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of  those  yean  in  a  state  of  mind,  that  has  made  all 
that  care  and  attention  necessary;  an  attention 
and  a  care  that  have  injured  her  health,  and  which, 
had  she  not  been  uncommonly  supported,  must 
have  brought  her  to  the  fiprave.  But  I  will  pass  to 
another  subject;  it  would  be  cruel  to  particularize 
only  to  give  pain,  neither  would  I  by  any  means 
gire  a  sable  hue  to  the  first  letter  of  a  correspond- 
ence so  unexpectedly  renewed. 

I  am  delighted  with  what  you  teU  me  of  my 
uncle's  good  health.  To  enjoy  any  measure  of 
cheerfulness  at  so  late  a  day  is  much.  But  to  have 
that  late  day  enlivened  with  the  vivacity  of  youth, 
ie  much  more,  and  in  these  postdiluvian  times  a 
rarity  indeed.  Happy  for  the  most  part  are  pa- 
rents who  have  daughters.  Daughters  are  not  apt 
to  outlive  their  natural  affections,  which  a  son  has 
generally  survived  even  before  his  boyish  years 
•re  expired.  I  rejoice  particularly  in  my  uncle's 
felicity,  who  has  three  female  descendants  from 
his  little  person,  who  leave  him  nothing  to  wish 
finr  upon  that  head. 

My  dear  cousin,  dejection  of  spirits,  which  (I 
suppose)  may  have  prevented  many  a  man  from 
becoming  an  author,  made  me  one.  I  find  con- 
stant employment  necessary,  and  therefore  take 
care  to  be  constantly  employed.  Manual  occupa- 
tions do  not  engage  the  mind  suflfidently,  as  I 
know  by  experience,  having  tried  many.  But 
oompoation,  especially  of  verse,  absorbs  it  wholly. 
I  write  therefore  generally  three  hours  in  a  morn- 
ing, and  in  an  evening  I  transcribe.  I  read  also, 
but  less  than  I  write,  for  I  must  have  bodily  exer- 
cise, and  therefore  no'cr  pass  a  day  without  it 

You  ask  me  where  I  have  been  this  summer.  I 
answer,  at  Olney.  Should  you  ask  me  where  I 
■pent  the  last  seventeen  summers,  I  should  still 
answer  at  Olney.  Ay,  and  the  winters  also;  I 
have  seldom  left  it,  and  except  when  I  attended 
ray  brother  in  his  last  illness,  never  I  believe  a 
fortnight  together. 

Adieu,  my  beloved  cousin,  I  shall  not  always  be 
thns  nimble  in  reply,  but  shall  always  have  groat 
pleasure  in  answering  you  when  I  can. 

Yours,  my  friend  and  cousin,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

nr  ocAR  WILLIAM,  Oct.  23, 1785. 

Vou  might  well  suppose  that  your  letter  had 
miscarried,  though  in  fact  it  was  duly  received.  I 
am  not  often  so  long  in  arrear,  and  you  may  assure 
yourself  that  when  at  any  time  it  happens  that  I 
am  so,  neither  neglect  nor  idleness  is  the  cause.  I 
have,  as  you  well  know,  a  daily  occupation,  forty 
hnes  to  translate,  a  task  which  1  never  excuse  my- 
self when  it  is  possible  to  perform  it.  Equally 
tednlonsl  am  m  the  matter  of  transcribing,  so  that 


between  both,  my  morning  and  evening  are  ftr  the 
most  part  completely  engaged.  Add  to  this,  that 
though  my  spirits  are  seldom  so  had  hot  I  can 
write  verse,  they  are  often  at  so  law  an  ebb  as  to 
make  the  production  of  a  letter  impossible.  So 
much  for  a  trespass  which  called  for  some  apobgy, 
but  for  which  to  apologize  further,  woohl  bo  to 
commit  a  greater  trespass  still. 

I  am  now  in  the  twentieth  book  of  Homer,  and 
shall  assuredly  proceed,  because  the  fiirther  I  go 
the  more  I  find  myself  justified  in  the  undertaking: 
and  in  due  time,  if  I  live,  shall  assuredly  pobfish. 
In  the  whole  I  shall  have  composed  abont  ftfty 
thousand  verses,  about  which  forty  thousand  verses 
I  shall  have  taken  great  pains,  on  no  occaskm  suf- 
fering a  slovenly  line  to  escape  me.  I  leave  yoQ 
to  guess  therefore  whether,  such  a  labour  odds 
achieved,  I  shall  not  determine  to  turn  it  to  sonw 
account,  and  to  gain  myself  profit  if  I  can,  if  not, 
at  least  some  credit,  for  my  reward. 

I  perfectly  approve  of  your  course  with  JobiL 
The  most  entertaining  books  are  best  to  begin 
with,  and  none  in  the  world,  so  far  as  entertain- 
ment is  concerned,  deserves  the  preference  to  Ho- 
mer. Neither  do  I  know,  that  there  is  any  where 
to  be  found  Greek  of  easier  construction.  Poetical 
Greek  I  mean;  and  as  for  prose,  I  shoold  recom- 
mend Xenophon's  Cyropedia.  That  also  b  m 
most  amusing  narrative,  and  ten  times  easier  to 
understand  than  the  crabbed  epigrams  and  scrib- 
blements  of  the  minor  poets,  that  are  generally  put 
into  the  hands  of  boys.  I  took  particular  notice 
of  the  neatness  of  John's  Greel^  character,  which 
(let  me  tell  you)  deserves  its  share  of  commenda- 
tion;  for  to  write  the  language  legibly  is  not  the 
lot  of  every  man  who  can  read  it  Witness  my* 
self  for  one. 

I  like  the  little  ode  of  Huntingford's  that  yoL 
sent  me.  In  such  matters  we  do  not  expect  much 
novelty,  or  much  depth  of  thought.  The  expres- 
sion is  all  in  all,  which  to  me  at  least  appean  to 
bo  faultless. 

Adieu,  my  dear  William !  We  are  well,  and 
you  and  youn  are  ever  the  objects  of  our  afifection 

W.C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  COUSIN,  Olftey^  Nov.  9,  1785. 

Whose  last  most  affectionate  letter  has  run  in 
my  head  ever  since  I  received  it,  and  which  I  now 
sit  down  to  answer  two  days  sooner  than  the  post 
will  serve  me;  I  thank  you  for  it,  and  with  a 
warmth  for  which  I  am  sure  you  will  give  me  cre- 
dit, though  I  do  not  spend  many  words  in  describ- 
ing it.  I  do  not  seek  new  friends,  not  being  alto- 
gether sure  that  I  shouM  find  them,  but  have  un- 
qwakable  pleanre  in  being  still  bolovvdlij  mn  old 
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•He.  1  hope  that  now  our  correspondence  has  raf- 
faed  ita  lait  interruption ;  and  that  we  shall  go 
down  together  to  the  grave,  chatting  and  chirping 
M  merril J  as  such  a  scene  of  things  as  this  will 
pmnit. 

I  am  happy  that  mj  poems  have  j^asod  jou. 
My  volume  has  afforded  me  no  such  pleasure  at 
any  time,  either  while  I  was  writing  it,  or  since  its 
poUication,  as  I  have  derived  from  yours  and  my 
■ncWs  opinion  of  it  1  make  certain  allowances 
6r  paxtiality,  and  for  that  peculiar  quickness  of 
tMte,  with  which  you  both  relish  what  you  like, 
and  after  all  drawbacks,  upon  those  accounts  duly 
made,  find  myself  rich  in  the  measure  of  your  ap- 
probatkai  that  still  remains.  But  upon  all  I  ho- 
iKMir  John  Gilpin,  since  it  was  he  who  first  cncou- 
nged  you  to  write.  I  made  him  on  purpose  to 
langh  at,  and  he  served  his  purpose  well ;  but  I  am 
now  in  debt  to  him  for  a  more  valuable  acquisition 
than  all  the  laughter  in  the  world  amowits  to,  the 
neoveiy  of  my  intercourse  with  you,  which  is  to 
inestimable.  My  benevolent  and  generous 
in,  when  I  was  once  asked  if  I  wanted  any 
thing,  and  given  delicately  enough  to  understand 
that  the  inquirer  was  ready  to  su{)ply  all  my  occa- 
■ona,  I  thankfully  and  civilly,  but  positively,  de- 
dined  the  fiivour.  I  neither  suffer,  nor  have  suf- 
ftnd  any  such  inconveniencos  as  I  had  not  much 
lather  endure,  than  come  under  obligations  of  that 
Hit  to  a  person  comparatively  with  yourself  a 
rtranger  to  me.  But  to  you  1  answer  otherwise. 
I  know  you  thoroughly,  and  the  hberality  of  your 
diqpoaition ;  and  have  that  cousumiuatc>  confidence 
in  the  ainoerity  of  your  wish  to  scr^c  nie,  that  de- 
Even  me  from  all  awkward  constraint,  and  from 
■n  fear  of  trespassing  by  acceptance.  To  you, 
Aexefiire,  I  reply,  yes.  Wliensocver  and  whatso- 
ever, and  in  what  manner  soever  you  i)lea8e ;  and 
add  moreover,  that  my  aflection  for  the  giver  is 
■odli,  as  will  increase  to  me  tenfold  the  satii^liiction 
Chat  I  ahaU  have  in  receiving.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  I  should  let  you  a  littlo  into  the  state 
of  my  finances,  tliat  you  may  not  Bup))08e  them 
more  narrowly  circumscribed  than  they  are.  Since 
Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  liavc  hved  at  Olney,  we  have 
had  hut  one  purse,  although  during  the  whole  of 
that  time,  till  lately,  her  income  was  nearly  double 
anne.  Her  revenues  indeed  are  now  in  some  mea- 
■oie  reduced,  and  do  not  much  c^xcecd  my  own ; 
the  wont  consequence  of  this  is,  tliat  we  arc  forc- 
ed to  deny  ourselves  some  tliin<xs  which  hitherto 
we  have  been  better  able  to  atjford,  but  they  are 
neh  things  as  neither  life,  nor  the  well-being  of 
life  depend  upon.  My  own  inex)mc  has  lieon  bet- 
ter than  it  is,  but  when  it  was  best,  it  would  not 
have  enaUed  me  to  live  as  my  connexions  demand- 
ed that  I  should,  had  it  not  been  combined  with  a 
better  than  itself,  at  least  at  this  end  of  the  king- 
Of  this  I  had  full  proof  during  tlirp«*  months 
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that  I  spent  in  lodgings  at  Huntingdon,  in  which 
time,  by  the  help  of  good  management,  and  a  clear 
notion  of  economical  matters,  I  contrived  to  speml 
the  income  of  a  twelvemonth.  Now,  my  beloved 
cousin,  you  are  in  possession  of  the  whole  case  as 
it  stands.  Strain  no  i>ointB  to  your  own  inconve- 
nience or  hurt,  for  there  is  no  need  of  it,  but  in- 
dulge yourself  in  communicating  (no  matter  wliat) 
that  you  can  spare  without  missing  it,  since  by  so 
doing  you  will  be  sure  to  add  to  the  comforts  of 
my  hfe  one  of  the  sweetest  that  I  can  enjoy — a 
token  and  proof  of  your  affection. 

In  the  affair  of  my  next  publication,  toward 
which  you  also  offer  me  so  kindly  your  assibtance, 
thero  will  be  no  need  that  you  should  help  me  in 
tlie  manner  that  you  pru()ose.  It  will  be  a  large 
work,  conidsting,  I  should  imagine,  of  six  volunu's 
at  least.  The  twclfUi  of  this  month  I  shall  have 
speni  a  year  upon  it,  and  it  will  cost  me  more  Uian 
another.  I  do  not  love  Uie  booksellers  well  enough 
to  make  them  a  present  of  such  a  lalwur,  but  in- 
tend to  publish  by  subscription.  Your  vote  and 
interest,  my  dear  cousin,  u|)on  the  occasion,  if  you 
please,  but  nothing  more !  I  will  trouble  you  with 
some  pa{N;rs  of  proposals,  when  the  time  shall 
come,  and  am  sure  tliat  you  will  circulate  as  many 
for  me  as  3'ou  can.  Now,  my  dear,  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  a  secret.  It  is  a  great  secret,  that  you 
must  not  whiiiper  oven  to  your  cat.  No  creature 
is  :it  tills  moment  apprised  of  it  but  Mrs  Unwin 
and  her  son.  I  am  making  a  new  translation  of 
Homer,  and  am  on  tlie  {)oint  of  finishing  the 
twenty-first  book  of  the  Iliad.  The  reasons  up- 
on wliich  I  undertake  Uiis  Herculean  labour,  and 
by  which  I  justify  an  enterprise  in  which  I  seem 
so  elfi-ctually  anticipated  by  Poi)e,  although  in  fact 
he  lias  not  anticipated  me  at  all,  I  may  possibly 
give  you,  if  you  wish  for  them,  when  I  can  find 
nothing  more  interesting  to  say.  A  period  which 
I  do  not  conceive  to  be  very  near!  I  have  not  an- 
swered many  thin>Ts  in  your  k'tter,  nor  can  I  do  it 
at  present  for  want  of  room.  I  can  not  believe  but 
that  I  should  know  you,  notwithstanding  all  that 
time  may  have  done.  There  is  not  a  feature  of 
your  face,  could  1  meet  it  upon  the  road  by  itself, 
that  I  should  not  instantly  recollect.  1  sliould  say, 
tliat  is  my  cuusin's  nose,  or  those  arc  her  lips  and 
her  chin,  and  no  woman  U])on  earth  can  claim  them 
but  herself  As  for  me,  I  am  a  very  smart  vouth 
of  my  years.  I  am  not  indeed  grcjwn  gray  so 
much  as  I  am  grown  bald.  No  matter.  There 
was  more  hair  in  the  world  than  ever  had  the  ho 
nour  to  belong  to  me.  Accordingly  Iiavii)<;  found 
just  enoi^h  to  curl  a  Uttle  at  my  cars,  and  to  in- 
termix with  a  little  of  my  own  that  still  hangs  be- 
hind, I  appear,  if  you  si«  mc  in  the  afternoon,  to 
have  a  ver}'  decent  head-dre^i-s,  not  easily  distin- 
guished from  my  natural  growth;  which  bcmg 
worn  with  a  small  bag,  and  a  black  riband  abo»4 
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my  neck,  continue*  to  me  the  channe  of  my  youth, 
e?vn  on  the  verge  of  age.  Away  with  the  fear  of 
writing  too  often. 

Youre,  my  deareit  counn,  W.  C. 
P.  S.  That  the  view  I  give  you  of  my- 

■elf  may  he  complete,  I  add  the  two  following 
itema — That  I  am  in  deht  to  nobody,  and  that  I 
grow&t 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

I  AM  glad  that  I  always  loved  you  as  I  did.  It 
v«leases  me  from  any  occaidon  to  suspect  that  my 
present  affection  for  you  is  indebted  for  its  exist- 
ence to  any  sel£sh  considerations.  No,  I  am  sure 
I  love  you  disinterrstedly,  and  for  your  own  sake, 
because  I  never  thought  of  you  with  any  other 
sensations  than  those  of  the  truest  aficction,  even 
while  I  was  under  the  influence  of  a  persuasion 
that  I  should  never  hear  from  you  again.  But 
with  my  present  feelings,  superadded  to  those  that 
1  always  had  for  you,  I  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
do  justice  to  my  sensations.  I  perceive  myself  in 
a  state  of  mind  similar  to  that  of  the  traveller,  de- 
scribed in  Pope's  Messiah,  who,  as  he  passes  through 
a  sandy  desert,  starts  at  the  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed sound  of  a  waterfall.  You  have  placed  me  in 
a  situation  new  to  me,  and  in  which  I  feel  myself 
somewhat  puzzled  how  I  ought  to  behave.  At  the 
same  time  that  I  would  not  grieve  you,  by  putting 
a  check  upon  your  bounty,  I  would  be  as  careful 
not  to  abuse  it,  as  if  I  were  a  miser,  and  the  ques- 
tion not  about  your  money,  but  my  own. 

Although  I  do  not  suspect  that  a  secret  to  you, 
my  cousin,  is  any  burthen,  yet  having  maturely 
considered  that  point,  since  I  wrote  my  last,  I  feel 
myself  altogether  disposed  to  release  you  firom  the 
injunction,  to  that  effect,  under  which  I  laid  you. 
I  have  now  made  sush  a  progress  in  translation, 
that  I  need  neither  fear  that  I  shall  stop  short  of 
the  end,  nor  that  any  other  rider  of  Pegasus  should 
overtake  me.  Therefore  if  at  any  time  it  should 
fiJI  fairly  in  your  way,  or  you  shouM  feel  your- 
self invited  to  say  I  am  so  occupied,  you  have  my 
poetship*s  free  permission .  Dr.  Johnson  read,  and 
recommended  my  first  volume.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  No9.  9,  1785. 

You  desired  me  tn  return  your  good  brother  the 
Hshop's  charge  as  soon  as  I  conveniently  could, 
and  the  weather  having  forbidden  ns  to  hope  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  and  Mrs.  Bagok  with 
ToUj  this  mormng,  I  return  it  now,  leit,  as  you 


told  me  that  your  stay  in  this  oountrf  would  hi 
short,  you  should  be  gone  before  it  ooold  SMoh 
yoo. 

I  wish,  as  yon  do^  that  the  charge  in  qnmtioB 
could  find  its  way  into  all  the  parsonages  in  the 
nation.  It  is  so  generally  api^iicable,  and  yet  so 
pointedly  enforced,  that  it  deserves  the  most  ex- 
tensive spread.  I  find  in  it  the  happiest  uiixtuie 
of  spiritual  authority,  the  meekness  of  a  Chxistiui, 
and  the  good  manners  of  a  gentleman.  It  has 
convinced  me,  that  the  poet,  who,  like  mysaifl 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  pay  the  author  of  such  val- 
uable admonition  a  compliment,  shall  do  at 
as  much  honour  to  himself  as  to  his  subject. 

Yom,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Lhc.  94,  1786l 

Yon  would  have  found  a  letter  firam  me  at  Blr. 
's.  according  to  your  assignatioii,  had  BOt 


the  post,  setting  out  two  hours  sooner  thaa  tiw 
usual  ti  me,  prevented  me.  The  Odyssey  thai  you 
sent  has  but  one  fault,  at  least  but  one  thai  I  lum 
discovered,  which  is,  that  I  can  not  read  it  The 
very  attempt,  if  persevered  in,  would  aoon  make 
me  as  blind  as  Homer  was  himself.  I  am  Dour 
in  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad ;  shall  be  obliged  to 
you  therefore  for  a  more  legible  one  by  the  fint 
opportunity. 

I  wrote  to  Johnson  lately,  desiring  him  to  giw 
me  advice  and  information  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
posals for  a  subscription;  and  he  desired  me  in 
his  answer  not  to  use  that  mode  of  publication, 
but  to  treat  with  him ;  adding,  that  he  could  make 
me  such  offers,  as  (he  believed)  I  should  xpfuvn. 
I  have  replied  to  his  letter,  but  abide  by  my  fint 
purpose. 

Having  occasion  to  write  to  Mr.  — 


ceming  his  princely  benevolence,  extended 
year  also  to  the  poor  of  Olney,  I  pot  in  a  goad 
word  for  my  poor  self  likewise,  and  have  reosifed 
a  very  obliging  and  encouraging  answer.  He 
promises  me  six  names  in  particular,  that  (he 
says)  will  do  me  no  discredit,  and  expresses  a  wish 
to  be  served  with  papers  as  soon  as  they  shaU  be 
printed. 

I  meet  with  encouragement  from  all  qoaiteis, 
such  as  I  find  need  of  indeed  in  an  enterprise  of 
such  length  and  moment,  but  such  as  at  the  aame 
time  I  find  effectual.  Homer  is  not  a  poet  to  be 
translated  under  the  disadvantages  of  doubts  and 
dejection. 

Let  me  singthe  praises  of  the  desk  which  — — 
has  sent  me.  In  general,  it  is  as  elegairt  as  poM- 
Ue.  In  particular,  !t  is  of  cedar,  beantifiilly 
laoqnered.    When  put  together,  it  amimes  the 
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htm  of  a  handaomn  small  chest,  and  contain*  all 
■ofts  of  aoriwnmodationg;  it  is  inlaid  with  ivoiy, 
and  ■erves  the  purpose  of  a  reading  desk. 

Your  aiftctionatei  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Dee.  34,  1785. 

Till  I  had  made  snch  a  progress  in  mj  pre- 
sent undertaking,  as  to  put  it  out  of  all  doobt  that, 
if  I  lived,  I  should  proceed  in,  and  finish  it,  I  kept 
the  matter  to  myself.  It  would  have  done  me  lit- 
tle honour  to  have  told  my  friends  that  I  had  an 
arduous  enterprise  in  hand,  if  afterwards  I  must 
have  told  them  that  I  hod  dropt  it.  Knowing  it  to 
have  been  universally  the  opinion  of  the  literati,  ever 
since  they  have  allowed  tliemselves  to  consider  the 
matter  CG«Uy,  that  a  translation,  properly  so  called,  of 
Homer  is,  notwithstanding  what  Pope  has  done, 
a  desidentum  in  the  EhigUsh  language,  it  struck 
Be,  that  an  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency  would 
be  an  honourable  one ;  and  having  made  myself, 
in  fanner  years,  somewhat  critically  a  master  of 
the  original,  I  was  by  this  double  consideration  in- 
dneed  to  make  the  attempt  myself.  I  am  now 
truulating  into  blank  verae  the  la*t  book  of  the 

Iliad,  and  mean  to  publish  by  subscription. 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DSAR  WILLIAM,  Dec.  31,  1785. 

Yon  have  learned  from  my  last  that  I  am  now 
conducting  myself  upon  the  plan  that  you  recom- 
mended to  me  in  the  summer.  But  since  I  wrote 
it,  I  have  made  still  farther  advances  in  my  nego- 
ciation  vrith  Ji^mson.  T he  pro|)osals  arc  adjusted. 
Tha  pfOoMieet  has  been  printed  off,  corrected, 
and  TCtumed.  They  will  be  sent  abroad  as  soon 
as  I  make  op  a  complete  list  of  the  personages  and 
jTTfrimnf  to  whom  I  would  have  them  sent ;  which 
in  a  lew  days  I  hope  to  bo  able  to  accomplish. 
Johnson  behaves  very  well,  at  least  according  to 
mj  CTtiCfptipn  of  the  matter,  and  seems  sensible 
that  I  have  dealt  liberally  witli  him.  Ho  vnshcs 
me  to  be  a  gainer  by  my  labours,  in  his  own 
wwds,  '  to  put  sometldng  handsome  into  my  pock- 
et,' and  Roommends  two  large  quartos  for  the 
whole.  He  would  not  (he  says)  by  any  means 
advifle  an  extravagant  price,  and  has  fixed  it  at 
Arae  goineas;  the  half,  as  usual,  to  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  Bubeoribing,  the  remainder  on  delivery. 
Five  hundred  names  (he  adds)  at  this  price  will 
put  abotia  a  thousand  pounds  into  my  purse.  I 
am  doing  my  best  to  obtain  them.  Mr.  Newton 
b  warm  in  nj  lervke,  and  can  do  not  a  little.  I 
mim  q£  oonna  written  to  Mr.  Begot;  who  when 


he  was  here,  with  much  earnestness  and  afiectioQ 
intreated  me  to  do  so,  as  soon  as  1  should  have  set- 
tled the  conditions.  If  1  oonld  get  Sir  RKhaid 
Sutton's  address,  I  would  write  to  him  also,  though 
I  have  been  but  once  in  his  company  since  1  kA 
Westminster,  where  he  and  1  read  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  through  together.  I  enclose  Lord  Dart- 
mouth's answer  to  my  application,  which  I  will 
get  you  to  show  to  Lady  Heeketh,  because  it  wiD 
please  her.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  make  an 
opportunity  to  call  on  her,  during  your  present 
stay  in  town.  You  observe  therefore  that  I  am 
not  wanting  to  myself.  He  that  is  so,  has  no  just 
claim  on  the  assistance  of  others,  neither  shall  my- 
self have  cause  to  complain  of  me  in  other  res- 
pects. I  thank  you  for  your  friendly  hints,  and 
precautions,  and  shall  not  fail  to  give  them  the 
guidance  of  my  pen.  I  respect  the  public,  and  I 
respect  myself,  and  had  rather  want  bread  than 
expose  myself  wantonly  to  the  condemnation  of 
either.  I  hate  the  afibctation  so  frequently  found 
in  authors,  of  negligence  and  slovenly  sUghtness; 
and  in  the  present  case  am  sensible  how  necessary 
it  is  to  shun  them,  when  I  undertake  the  vast  and 
invidious  labour  of  doing  better  than  Pope  has 
done  before  me.  I  thank  you  for  all  that  you  have 
said  and  done  in  my  cause,  and  beforehand  for 
all  that  you  shall  say  and  do  hereafter.  I  am  sure 
that  there  will  bo  no  deficiency  on  your  part.  In 
particular  I  thank  you  for  taking  such  jealous  care 
of  my  honour  and  respectability,  when  the  man 
you  mention  applied  for  samples  of  my  transla- 
tion. When  I  deal  in  wine,  cloth,  or  cheese,  I 
will  give  samples,  but  of  verse,  never.  No  con- 
sideration would  have  induced  me  to  comply  with 
the  gentleman's  demand,  unless  he  could  have  as- 
sured me  that  his  wife  had  longed. 

I  have  frequently  thought  with  pleasure  of  the 
summer  that  you  have  had  in  your  heart,  while 
you  have  been  employed  in  sofleni^  the  severity 
of  winter  in  behalf  of  so  many  who  must  other- 
wise have  been  exposed  to  it.  I  wish  that  you 
could  make  a  general  gaol  delivery,  leaving  only 
tlioee  behind  who  can  not  elsewhere  be  so  properly 
disposed  of.    You  never  said  a  better  thing  in 

your  life,  than  when  you  assured  Mr. -^— 

of  the  expediency  of  a  gift  of  bedding  to  the  poor 
of  Olney.  There  is  one  article  of  thii  world's  com- 
forts, with  which,  as  Falstaff  says,  they  are  so 
heinously  unprovided.  When  a  poor  woman,  and 
an  honest  one,  whom  we  know  weD,  carried  homo 
two  pair  of  blankets,  a  pair  for  herself  and  hus- 
band, and  a  pair  for  her  six  children ;  as  soon  as 
the  diildren  saw  them  they  jumped  out  of  their 
straw,  caught  them  in  their  arms,  kissed  them, 
blessed  them,  and  danced  for  joy.  An  old  woman, 
a  very  old  one,  the  first  night  that  she  found  her- 
self so  comfortably  covered,  could  not  sleep  a  wink, 
being  kept  awake  by  the  contrary  emotiODS|,  of 
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transport  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ftar  of  not  be- 
ing thankful  enough  on  the  other. 

It  jnat  occurs  to  me,  to  say,  that  this  manoBcript 
of  mine  will  be  readj  for  the  press,  as  I  hope,  by 
the  end  of  Febmary.  I  shall  ha^  finished  the 
lUad  in  about  ten  days,  and  shall  proceed  imme- 
lately  to  the  rerisal  of  the  whole.  You  must,  if 
possible,  come  down  to  Olney,  if  it  be  only  that 
you  may  take  the  charge  of  its  safe  delivexy  to 
Johnson.  For  if  by  any  accident  it  should  be  lost, 
I  am  undone— the  first  copy  bong  but  a  lean 
counterpart  of  the  second. 

Your  mother  joins  with  me  in  lore  and  good 
wishes  of  eveiy  kind,  to  you,  and  all  yours. 

Adieu,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Jan.  10, 1786. 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  that  you  found  my 
friend  Unwin,  what  I  was  sure  you  would  find 
him,  a  most  agreeable  man.  I  did  not  usher  him 
in  with  the  marrow-bones  and  cleavers  of  high- 
sounding  panegyric,  both  because  I  was  certain 
that  whatsoever  merit  he  had,  your  discernment 
would  mark  it,  and  because  it  is  possible  to  do  a 
man  material  injury  by  making  his  praise  his  har- 
binger. It  is  easy  to  raise  expectation 'to  such  a 
pitch,  that  the  reality,  be  it  ever  so  excellent,  must 
necessarily  fall  below  it. 

I  hold  myself  much  indebted  to  Mr. , 

of  whom  I  have  the  first  information  firom  your- 
self, both  for  his  friendly  disposition  towards  me, 
and  for  the  manner  in  which  he  marks  the  defects 
in  my  volume.  An  author  must  be  tender  indeed 
to  wince  on  being  touched  so  gently.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly as  he  says,  and  as  you  and  my  uncle 
say.  You  can  not  be  all  mistaken,  neither  is  it  at 
all  probable  that  any  of  you  should  be  so.  I  take 
it  for  granted  therefore  that  there  are  inequalities 
in  the  composition,  and  I  do  assure  you,  my  dear, 
most  faithfully,  that  if  it  should  reach  a  second 
edition,  I  will  spare  no  pains  to  improve  it.  It 
may  serve  me  for  an  agreeable  amusement  perhaps 
when  Homer  shall  be  gone  and  done  with.  The 
first  edition  of  poems  has  generally  been  suscep- 
tible of  improvement.  Pope,  I  believe,  never  pub- 
lished one  in  his  life  that  did  not  undezgo  varia- 
tions ;  and  his  longest  pieces,  many.  I  will  only 
observe,  that  inequalities  there  must  be  always, 
and  in  every  work  of  length.  There  are  level 
parts  of  evcxy  subject,  parts  which  we  can  not 
%rith  propriety  attempt  to  elevate.  They  are  by 
nature  humble,  and  can  only  be  made  to  assume 
an  awkward  and  uncouth  appearance  by  being 
mounted.  But  again  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
(his  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  matter  of  your 
oljecticni.    You  were  sufficiently  aware  of  it  be* 


fefe,  and  have  no  need  that  I  should  suggest  it  m 
an  apology,  could  it  have  served  that  oAoe,  M 
would  have  made  it  for  me  yourself  In  tnA, 
my  dear,  had  you  known  in  what  anguish  of  mini 
I  wrote  the  whole  of  that  poem,  and  under  ^thtA 
perpetual  interruptions  firam  a  cause  that  has 
since  been  removed,  so  that  sometimeB  I  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  writing  more  than  three  fines  at 
a  sitting,  you  would  long  since  have  wondered  as 
much  as  I  do  myself,  that  it  turned  out  any  Hang 
better  than  Grub-street. 

My  cousin,  give  yourself  no  trouble  to  find  out 
any  of  the  Magi  to  scrutinize  my  Homer.  I  en 
do  without  them ;  and  if  I  were  not  conscioiis  that 
I  have  no  need  of  their  help,  I  would  be  the  fint 
to  call  for  it.  Aseure  yourself  that  I  intend  to  be 
careful  to  the  utmost  line  of  all  possible  cantkn, 
both  with  respect  to  language  and  versification. 
I  will  not  send  a  verse  to  the  press,  that  shall  not 
have  undergone  the  strictest  examination. 

A  subscription  is  surely  on  every  acoovint  the 
most  eligible  mode  of  publicatbn.  When  I  shall 
have  emptied  the  purses  of  my  friends,  and  of  thdr 
friends,  into  my  own,  I  am  still  free  to  levy  oontn- 
butions  upon  the  vrorld  at  large,  and  I  shall  then 
have  a  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  new  e£- 
tion.  I  have  ordered  Johnson  to  print  the  propo- 
sals immediately,  and  hope  that  they  will  kia 
your  hands  before  the  week  is  expired. 

I  have  had  the  kindest  letter  frx»m  Josephusthat 
I  ever  had.  He  mentioned  my  purpose  to  one  of 
the  Masters  of  Eton,  who  replied  that  '^uch  a 
work  is  much  wanted.' 

Yours  afifectionately,         W.  C, 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

M7  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Jatl,  14,  17S6. 

I  AM  glad  that  you  have  seen  Lady  Hesketh. 
I  knew  that  you  would  find  her  every  thing  that  is 
amiable  and  elegant.  Else,  being  my  relation,  I 
would  never  have  shown  her  to  you.  She  also  was 
delighted  with  her  visiter,  and  expects  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  seeing  you  again;  but  is  under  some 
apprehensions  that  a  tender  regard  for  the  drum 
of  your  car  may  keep  you  from  her.  Never  mind ! 
You  have  two  drums;  and  if  she  should  crack 
both,  I  will  buy  you  a  trumpet. 

Greneral  Cowper  having  much  pressed  me  to 
accompany  my  proposals  with  a  specimen,  1  have 
sent  him  one.  It  is  taken  from  the  twenty-fourth 
book  of  the  Iliad,  and  is  part  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Priam  and  Achilles.  Tell  me,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible for  any  man  to  tell  mc— why  did  Homer 
leave  ofif  at  the  burial  of  Hector?  Is  it  possible 
that  ho  could  be  determined  to  it  by  a  conceit,  eo 
little  worthy  of  him,  as  that,  having  made  the 
number  of  his  books  completel  j  the  alphabetical 
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mmiber,  he  would  not  ibr  the  joke's  sake  proceed 
tnj  fiuther  1  Why  did  he  not  give  us  the  death 
«f  Aehillee,  and  the  destruction  of  Troyi  Tell 
Bt  abo,  if  the  critics,  with  Aristotle  at  their  head, 
h«fe  not  firand  that  he  left  off  exactly  where  he 
dwQkl;  and  thai  eveiy  epic  poem,  to  all  genera- 
tioiu,  is  bound  to  conclude  with  the  burial  of  Hec- 
torl  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  it  Therefore, 
if  I  live  to  write  a  dozen  efic  poems,  I  will  always 
take  eaie  to  bury  Hector,  and  to  bring  all  matters 
at  that  point  to  an  immediate  conclusion. 

I  had  a  truly  kind  letter  from  Mr. ,  vnrit- 

ten  immediately  on  his  recovery  from  the  fever.  I 
am  bound  to  honour  James's  powder,  not  only  for 
the  aenicee  it  has  often  rendered  to  mysdf,  but 
itill  voon  fijT  having  been  the  means  of  preserving 
a  life  ten  times  more  valuable  to  society,  than  mine 
M  ever  likdy  to  be. 

You  ny — ^*  why  should  I  trouble  you  with  my 
troubles V    I  answer — "why  nof?    What  is  a 
friend  good  ibr,  if  we  may  not  lay  one  end  of  the 
nek  upon  his  shoulders,  while  we  ourselves  carry  | 
the  otherr 

Yoa  see  your  duty  to  God,  and  your  duty  to 
your  neighbour;  and  you  practLic  both  with  your 
beet  ability.  Yet  a  certain  person  accounts  you 
blind.  I  would  that  all  the  world  were  so  blind 
even  as  yoa  are.  But  there  are  some  in  it,  who, 
Eke  the  Chinese,  say — "  We  have  two  eyes;  and 
other  nations  have  but  one!"  I  am  glad  however 
that  in  your  one  eye  you  have  sight  enough  to  dis- 
eover  that  such  censures  are  not  worth  minding. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  every  atop  you  take  in 
the  advancement  of  my  present  purpose. 

Contrive  to  pay  Lady  H.  a  long  visit,  for  she 
has  a  thousand  things  to  say. 

Yours,  my  dear  William,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  DCilH  FBIRND,  Jan.  15,  1786. 

I  HATE  just  time  to  give  you  a  hasty  line  to 
eiplain  to  you  the  delay  that  the  publication  of 
my  proposals  has  uneipectedly  encountered,  and 
el  which  I  suppose  that  you  have  been  somewhat 
mpneed. 

I  have  a  near  relation  in  London  and  a  warm 
friend  in  General  Cowper;  he  is  also  a  person  as 
aHe  as  willing  to  render  mc  material  service.  I 
lately  made  him  acquainted  with  my  design  of 
■ending  into  the  worid  a  new  Translation  of  Ho- 
mer, and  told  him  that  my  papers  would  soon  at- 
tend hioL  He  soon  after  dcsintl  that  I  would 
annex  to  them  a  specimen  of  the  work.  To  this 
I  at  first  objected,  for  reasons  that  need  not  be 
enumerated  here;  but  at  last  acceded  to  his  ad- 
! ;  and  accordingly  the  day  before  yesterday  I 
Um  •  apecimen.    It  consists  of  one  hundred 


and  seven  Knee,  and  is  taken  from  the  interview 
between  Priam  and  Achilles  in  the  Ust  boc^  I 
chose  to  extract  firom  the  latter  end  of  the  poem, 
and  as  near  to  the  close  of  it  as  possible,  that  I 
might  encourage  a  hope  in  the  readers  of  it,  that 
if  they  found  it  in  some  degree  worthy  of  their 
approbation,  they  would  find  the  former  parts  of 
their  work  not  less  so.  For  if  a  vmter  flags  anj 
where,  it  must  be  when  he  is  near  the  end. 

My  subscribers  will  have  an  option  given  them 
in  the  proposals  respecting  the  price.  My  prede- 
cessor in  the  same  business  was  not  quite  so  mo- 
derate.— You  may  say  perhaps  (at  least  if  your 
kindness  for  mo  did  not  prevent  it  you  would  be 
ready  to  say)  "  It  is  well — but  do  you  place  your- 
self on  a  level  with  Popel"  I  answer,  or  rather 
should  answer— "By  no  means — not  as  a  poet; 
but  as  a  translator  of  Homer,  if  I  did  not  expect 
and  believe  that  I  should  even  surpass  him,  why 
have  I  meddled  with  this  matter  at  alH  If  I  con- 
fess inferiority,  I  reprobate  my  own  undertaking." 

When  I  can  hear  of  the  rest  of  the  bishopS| 
that  they  preach  and  Hve  as  your  brother  does,  I 
will  think  more  respectfully  of  them  than  I  fbel 
inclined  to  do  at  present.  They  may  be  learned, 
and  I  know  that  some  of  them  arc ;  but  your  bro- 
ther, learned  as  he  is,  has  other  more  powerful  re- 
commendations. Persuade  him  to  publish  his 
poetry,  and  1  i)romiso  you  that  he  shall  find  as 
warm  and  sincere  an  admirer  in  me  as  in  any  man 
tliat  lives.    Yours,  my  dear  friend. 

Very  affectionately,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Jan.  23,  1786. 

MT  DEAR  AND   FAITHFUL  FRIEND, 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  paragraphs  that  I  am  now  beginning  will 
contain  information  of  a  kind  that  I  am  not  very 
fond  of  communicating,  and  on  a  subject  that  I 
am  not  very  fond  of  writing  about  Only  to  you 
I  will  open  my  budget  without  reserve,  because  I 
know  that  in  what  concerns  my  authorship  you 
take  an  interest  that  demands  my  corfidence,  and 
will  bo  pleased  with  every  occurrence  that  is  at 
all  propitious  to  my  endeavours.  Lady  Hesketh, 
who,  had  she  as  many  mouths  as  Virgil's  Fame, 
with  a  tongue  in  each,  would  employ  them  all  in 
my  service,  writes  me  word  that  Dr.  Maty  of  the 
Museum  has  read  my  Task.  I  can  not  even  tn 
you  relate  what  he  says  of  it;  though,  when  I  be^ 
gan  this  story,  I  thought  I  had  courage  enough  to 
tell  it  boldly.  He  designs  however  to  give  his 
opinion  of  it  in  his  next  Monthly  Review ;  and 
being  informed  that  I  was  about  to  finish  a  trane- 
]f*  yn  of  Homer,  asked  her  Ladvship'e  leave  to 


\ 
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mention  the  drcumstance  on  that  occasion.  This 
incident  plcanes  me  the  more,  because  I  have  au- 
thentic intelligence  of  his  being  a  critical  character 
in  an  its  forms,  acute,  sour,  and  blunt;  and  so 
incorruptible  withal,  and  so  unsusceptible  of  bias 
from  undue  motives,  that,  as  my  oonespondent 
informs  me,  he  would  not  praise  his  own  mother, 
did  he  not  think  she  deserved  it. 

The  said  Task  is  likewise  gone  to  Oxford,  con- 
veyed thither  by  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr. , 

with  a  purpose  of  putting  it  into  his  hands.  My 
friend,  what  will  they  do  with  me  at  Oxford  1  Will 
they  burn  me  at  Carfax,  or  will  they  anathema- 
tize me  with  bell,  book,  and  candle  1  I  can  say 
with  more  truth  than  Ovid  did — Parte  nee  in- 
video. 

The  said  Dr. has  been  heard  to  say,  and 

I  give  you  his  own  words  (stop  both  your  ears 
while  I  utter  them)  "  that  Homer  has  never  been 
translated,  and  that  Pope  was  a  fool."  Very  ir- 
reverent language  to  be  sure,  but  in  consideration '  are  well  acquainted, 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  used  them,  we  will  par-  .venture. — On  Wednesday  last  I  received  from 
don  it,  even  in  a  dean.  One  of  the  masters  of  Johnson  the  MS.  copy  of  a  specimen,  that  I  had 
Eton  told  a  friend  ofmine  lately,  that  a  translation  I  sent  to  the  General;  and,  enclosed  in  the  same 
of  Homer  is  much  wanted.  So  now  you  have  all  -cover,  notes  upon  it  by  an  unknown  critic.  John* 
my  news  »  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Yours,  my  dearest  friend,  cordially,  W.  C. 


letters  are  the  joy  of  my  heait,  and  I  chi  nol  en- 
dure to  be  robbed,  by  I  know  not  whom,  of  half  avf 
treasure.  But  there  is  no  comfort  without  a  diai^ 
back,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I,  who  have  nnkiiown 
friends,  have  unknown  enemies  also.  Ever  sinot 
I  wrote  last  I  find  myself  in  belter  health,  and  my 
nocturnal  spasms  and  fever  oonsiderablj  afaietod. 
1  intend  to  write  to  Dr.  Kerr  on  Thunday,  thit 
I  may  gratify  him  with  an  aceount  of  my  amend- 
ment ;  for  to  him  I  know  that  it  will  be  a  grattf- 
cation.  Were  he  not  a  physician  I  should  ngiit 
that  he  lives  so  distant,  for  he  is  a  most  agreeable 
man;  but  being  what  he  is,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  have  Ids  company,  even  if  he  were  a  ndghboar, 
unless  in  time  of  sickness;  at  which  time,  whatever 
charms  he  might  have  himself,  my  own  must  ne- 
cessarily lose  much  of  their  effect  on  him. 

When  I  write  to  you,  my  dear,  what  I  have  al- 
ready related  to  the  General,  I  am  always  fearful 
lest  I  should  tell  you  that  for  news  with  whicliyon 

For  once  however  I  wlD 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 


O/ney,  Jan.  31,  1780. 


son,  in  a  short  letter,  recommended  him  to  roe  ae 
a  man  of  unquestionable  learning  and  aHlity.  On 
{lerusal  and  consideration  of  his  remarks  1  fbond 
him  such;  and  having  nothing  so  much  at  heart 
as  to  give  all  ])ossibIc  security  to  yourself  and  Um 
Genera],  that  my  work  shall  not  come  forth  unfin- 
ished, 1  answered  Johnson  that  1  would  glad^ 


It  is  very  pleasant,  my  dearest  cousin,  to  re-  submit  my  MS.  to  his  friend.  He  is  in  truth  a 
ceive  a  present  so  delicately  conveyed  as  that  which ;  very  clever  fellow,  perfectly  a  stranger  to  me,  and 
I  received  so  lately  from  Anonvinous ;  but  it  is  one  who  I  promise  you  will  not  spare  for  severity 
also  very  painful  to  have  nobody  to  thank  for  it.  of  animadversion,  wliere  he  shall  find  oocauon.  It 
Ifiudmysclf  therefore  driN  en  by  stress  of  necessity  it*  ijiipossible  for  you,  my  dearest  Cousin,  to  ex- 
to  the  following  resolution,  viz.  that  I  will  consti-  'prests  a  wish  that  I  do  not  equally  feel  a  wish  to 
tute  you  my  Thank-rweivcr  general  for  whaUso-  gratify.  You  arc  desirous  tliat  Maty  should  see 
ever  gift  I  shall  receive  hereafter,  as  well  as  for  |  a  lx)ok  of  my  Homer,  and  for  that  reason  if  Maty 
those  that  I  have  already  received  from  a  nameless  iri7/  see  a  book  of  it,  he  shall  be  welcome,  although 
benefactor.  I  therefore  tliank  you,  my  cousin,  for  time  is  likely  to  be  precious,  and  consequently  any 
a  most  elegant  present,  including  the  most  elegant  'delay  that  is  not  alwolutely  necessary,  as  much  as 
compliment  that  ever  poet  wasiionoured  with;  for  possible  to  be  avoided.  1  am  now  revising  the 
a  snuff-box  of  tortoise-fihcU,  with  a  beautiftil  land-  Iliad.  It  is  a  business  that  will  cost  me  lour 
scape  on  the  Ud  of  it,  glazed  with  crystal,  having  : montlis,  perhaps  five;  for  I  compare  the  very 
the  figures  of  three  hares  in  the  fore-ground,  and  ,\vorJ2>  as  1  go,  and  if  much  alteration  should  oo- 
inscribcd  aliove  with  tiiesc  words,  The  Peasant's  jcur,  Ukust  transcrilic  the  whole.  Tlie  first  book  I 
Nest — and  below  with  tljei*e — Tincy,  Puss,  and  ha\e  almost  transcribed  alrejidy.  To  these  five 
Bess.  For  all  and  every  of  thejse  I  thank  y^u,  inonths  Johnson  8ays  that  nine  more  must  be  add- 
and  also  for  standin:;^  proxy  on  this  occasion.  Xorjed  for  printing,  and  u()on  my  own  experience  I 
must  I  forget  tu  thank  you,  that  so  s<x)n  after  I  .will  venture  to  as.sure  you,  tliat  the  tardiness  of 
had  sent  yuu  the  first  letter  of  Anonymous,  I  re-  prititers  will  make  those  nine  months  twelve, 
ceivcd  another  in  the  same  hand. — There,  now  I  Tliere  is  danger  tiierelbre  thiit  my  subscribcn  may 
am  a  little  easier.  tiiink  tliat  I  make  them  wait  too  long,  and  that 

I  have  almost  conceived  a  desi,,ni  to  send  up; they  who  know  mo  not  may  suspect  a  bubble, 
half  a  dozen  stout  country  fellows,  to  tie  by  the  leg  |  Uow  glad  shall  1  be  to  read  it  over  in  an  evening, 
to  their  respective  litM]i>usts  the  company  that  so  ibook  by  book,  as  fast  as  I  si'ttle  the  copy,  to  you, 
afarWlges  your  opportunity  of  writing  to  me.  Your  and  to  Mrs.  UuwinI    She  luu  been  uit  touch- 
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alwajs,  and  without  leleienoe  to  her  tMte 
and  judgment  I  haTe  printed  nothing.  With  one 
of  JDO  at  each  elbow,  I  should  think  myielf  the 

The  Greneial  and  I,  having  broken  the  ico,  axe 
upon  thft  moat  eomlbrtablc  terms  of  oorrespondence. 
He  writes  very  affectionately  to  lue,  and  1  say  every 
thing  to  him  that  comes  uppcrmutit.  1  could  not 
write  fireque-ntly  to  any  creature  living,  upon  any 
other  terms  than  those.  He  tells  me  of  infirmities 
that  he  hae,  which  makes  him  less  active  than  he 
was:  I  am  sorry  to  hear  Uiut  he  has  any  such. 
Alae!  alas!  he  was  young  wlien  1  saw  him,  only 
twenty  years  aga 

I  have  the  most  afiectionate  letter  imaginable 
firam  Colman,  who  writes  to  me  like  a  brother. 
The  Chancellor  is  yet  duml». 

May  God  hare  you  in  his  keeping,  my  beloved 

FareweU,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DEAREST  cousiK,  O/nry,  Ftb,  9,  1786. 

1  HATE  been  impatient  to  tell  you  that  1  am  im- 
patient to  aee  you  again.  Mrs.  Unwin  partakes 
with  me  in  all  my  feelings  uix>n  this  subject,  and 
kmgs  also  to  aee  you.  1  should  havo  told  you  so 
bj  the  laet  post,  bat  have  been  so  comiJetely  oc- 
cnpied  by  Uds  tormenting  spt-cimen,  that  it  was 
inpoaaible  to  do  it  I  sent  the  General  a  letter  on 
Monday,  that  would  distrcra  and  alarm  him;  I 
sent  him  another  yesterday,  that  will  1  hope  quiet 
him  again.  Johnson  has  a]K>lui|:ized  very  civilly 
ht  the  mnltitude  of  his  friend's  strictures;  and  his 
friend  has  promiflcd  to  confine  himself  in  future  to 
a  comparison  of  mo  with  the  original,  so  that  (I 
doaht  not)  we  shall  jog  on  merrily  together.  And 
BOiw,  my  dear,  let  me  tell  you  once  more,  that 
your  kindness  in  promising  us  a  viut  has  charmed 
na  both.  I  shall  see  you  again.  1  shall  hear  your ' 
Toiee.  We  shall  take  walks  together.  I  will' 
show  yon  my  prospects,  the  hovel,  the  alcove,  tho  ■ 
Onse,  and  its  banks,  every  thing  that  I  have  dc- ; 
nribed.  I  anticipate  tho  pleasure  of  those  dap ' 
not  very  far  distant,  and  feel  a  part  of  it  at  this ' 
moment  Talk  not  of  an  inn!  Mention  it  not' 
hr  your  life!  We  have  never  had  so  many  viait- 
en,  hot  we  could  easily  accommodate  them  all; 
though  we  have  received  Unwin,  and  his  wife, 
and  his  siiter,  and  his  son,  all  at  once.  My  dear, 
I  will  not  let  you  come  till  the  end  of  May,  or 
beginning  of  June,  because  before  that  time  my 
greenhonee  will  not  be  ready  to  receive  us,  and  it 
is  the  only  pleasant  room  belonging  to  us.  When 
the  plants  go  out,  we  go  in.  I  Une  it  with  mats,  and 
wptikd  the  floor  with  mate ;  and  there  you  shall  sit 
with  a  bed  of  mignonette  at  your  side,  and  ahedge 
«f  ijuueyackiWi  nsei,  and  jaamine;  and  I  will 


make  you  a  bouquet  of  myrtle  every  day.  Sooner 
than  the  time  I  mention  the  country  will  not  ba 
in  compkte  beauty.  And  I  will  tell  you  what 
you  shall  And  at  your  first  entrance.  Imprimia, 
as  soon  as  jrou  have  entered  the  vestibule,  if  you 
cast  a  look  on  either  side  of  you,  you  sliall  see  on 
the  right  hand  a  box  of  my  making.  It  is  the 
box  in  which  have  been  lodged  all  my  hares,  and 
in  which  lodges  Puss  at  present  But  he,  poor 
fellow,  is  worn  out  with  age,  and  promises  to  die 
before  you  can  sec  him.  On  tiio  right  hand, 
stands  a  cup-board,  tho  work  of  the  same  author; 
it  was  once  a  dove-cage,  but  I  transformi-d  it 
Opposite  to  you  stands  a  table,  which  1  also  made. 
But  a  merciless  sorvojit  ha\ing  scrubbed  it  until 
it  became  {)aralytic,  it  srncs  no  purpose  now  but 
oi  ornament ;  and  all  my  clean  ^oes  stand  under 
it  On  the  left  hand,  at  the  fartlier  end  of  this 
superb  vestibule,  you  will  find  the  door  of  the 
parlour,  into  which  I  vdW  conduct  you,  and  where 
1  will  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  unless  we 
should  meet  her  before,  and  where  we  will  bo  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long.  Order  yourself,  my 
cousin,  to  the  Swan  at  Newport,  and  there  you 
shall  find  me  ready  to  conduct  you  to  Olney. 

My  dear,  I  have  told  Homer  what  you  say 
about  casks  and  urns,  and  h<ive  asked  him,  whe- 
ther he  is  sure  that  it  is  a  cask,  in  which  Jupiter 
keeps  his  wine.  He  swears  that  it  is  a  cask,  and 
that  it  will  never  be  any  thing  better  than  a  cask 
to  eternity.  So  if  the  god  is  content  with  it,  we 
must  even  wonder  at  his  taste,  and  be  so  too. 
Adieu !  my  dearest,  dearest  cousin,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  COUSIN,        Oltiey^  Feb.  n,  1786. 

It  must  be  (I  suppose)  a  fortnight  or  thereabout 
since  1  wrote  last,  I  feel  myself  so  alert  and  so 
ready  to  write  again.  Be  that  as  it  may,  here  I 
come.  Wo  talk  of  nobody  but  you.  'What  we 
will  do  with  you  when  we  get  you,  where  you 
shall  walk,  where  you  shall  sleep,  in  short  every 
thing  that  liears  tho  remotest  relation  to  your  well- 
being  at  Olney,  occupies  all  our  talking  time, 
which  is  all  that  1  do  not  spend  at  Troy. 

I  have  every  reason  for  writing  to  you  as  often 
as  I  can,  but  1  Iiave  a  particular  reason  for  doing 
it  now.  1  want  to  tell  you  tliat  by  the  Diligenco 
on  WiKlncsday  neit,  I  mean  to  send  you  a  quire 
of  my  Homer  for  Maty's  perusal  It  ^ill  contain 
the  first  book,  and  as  much  of  the  second  as  brings 
us  to  the  catalogue  of  the  slups,  and  is  every  mor- 
sel of  tho  revised  copy  that  I  have  transcribed. 
My  dearest  cousin,  read  it  yourself,  let  the  Gene- 
ral read  it,  do  what  you  please  vrith  it,  so  that  it 
reach  Johnson  in  due  Xime.  But  let  Maty  bo 
the  only  critic  that  haa  any  thii^  to  do  with  It 
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The  vexation,  the  perplexity,  that  attends  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  criticisms  by  various  hands,  many  of 
which  are  sure  to  be  futile,  many  of  them  ill- 
founded,  and  some  of  them  contradictory  to  others, 
is  inconceivable,  except  by  the  author,  whose  ill- 
fated  work  happens  to  bo  the  subject  of  them. 
This  also  appears  to  be  self-evident,  that  if  a 
work  have  passed  under  the  review  of  one  man 
of  taste  and  learning,  and  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  please  him,  his  approbation  gives  security 
for  that  of  all  others  qualified  like  himself.  I 
speak  thus,  my  dear,  after  having  just  escaped 
from  such  a  storm  of  trouble,  occasioned  by  end- 
leas  remarks,  hints,  suggestions,  and  objections,  as 
drove  me  also  to  despair,  and  to  the  very  verge  of 
a  resolution  to  drop  my  undertaking  for  ever. 
With  infinite  difficulty  I  at  last  siflcd  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat,  availed  myself  of  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  just,  and  rejected  the  rest,  but  not  till 
the  labour  and  anxiety  had  nearly  undone  all  that 
Kerr  had  been  doing  for  me.  My  beloved  cousin, 
trust  me  fur  it,  as  you  safely  may,  that  temper, 
vanity,  and  self-importance,  had  nothing  to  do  in 
all  this  distress  that  I  suffered.  It  was  merely 
the  effect  of  an  alarm,  that  I  could  not  help  taking, 
when  I  compared  the  great  trouble  I  had  with  a 
few  lines  only,  thus  handled,  with  that  which  I 
foresaw  such  handling  of  the  whole  must  neces- 
sarily give  me.  I  felt  beforehand  that  my  consti- 
tution would  not  bear  it.  I  shall  send  up  this 
second  specimen  in  a  box,  that  I  have  made  on 
purpose;  and  when  Maty  has  done  with  the  copy, 
and  you  have  done  with  it  yourself,  then  you 
must  return  it  in  said  box  to  my  translatorship. 
Though  Johnson's  friend  has  teased  me  sadly,  I 
verily  believe  that  I  shall  have  no  more  such  cause 
to  complain  of  him.  We  now  understand  one 
another,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  1  might  have 
gone  the  world  through,  before  I  had  found  his 
equal  in  an  accurate  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  original. 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Urban  in  the  late  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  of  which  I's  book  is  the  subject,  pleases 
me  more  than  any  thing  I  have  seen  in  the  way 
of  eulogium  yet.    I  Iiave  no  guess  of  the  author. 

I  do  not  wish  to  remind  the  Chancellor  of  his 
promise.  Ask  you  why,  my  cousin?  Because  I 
suppose  it  would  be  impossible.  He  has  no  doubt 
forgotten  it  entirely,  and  would  be  obliged  to  take 
my  word  for  the  truth  of  it,  which  1  could  not 

near.    We  drank  tea  together  with  Mrs.  C e, 

and  ner  sister,  in  King-street,  Bloomsbury,  and 
there  was  the  promise  made.  I  said — "  Thurlow, 
1  am  nobody,  and  shall  be  always  nobody,  and 
you  will  be  Chancellor.  You  shall  provide  for 
mo  when  you  are."  He  smiled,  and  replied,  "  I 
surely  will."  '*  These  ladies,"  said  I,  "  are  wit- 
nesses." He  still  smiled,  and  said — "  Let  them  be 
■0,  fcr  I  will  certainly  do  it."    But  alail  twenty- 


four  years  have  passed  since  the  day  of  the 
thereof;  and  to  mention  it  now  would  be  to  v^ 
braid  him  with  inattention  to  his  blighted  tntik 
Neither  do  I  suppose  he  could  easily  mm 
a  creature  as  I  am,  if  he  would. 

Adieu,  whom  I  loveentixely,  W.  G. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DEAREST  COUSIN,        Olney^  FVf.  19,  1786 

Since  so  it  must  be,  so  it  shall  be.  If  you  wiD 
not  sleep  under  the  roof  of  a  friend,  may  yon 
never  sleep  under  the  roof  of  an  enemy !  An  ene- 
my  however  you  will  not  presently  find.  Mn. 
Unwin  bids  me  mention  her  afiectiooately,  aad 
tell  you  that  she  willingly  gives  up  a  part,  fi>r  the 
sake  of  the  rest,  willingly,  at  least  as  fisir  as  wil- 
lingly may  consist  with  some  reluctance;  I  feel  my 
reluctance  too.  Our  design  was,  that  you  should 
have  slept  in  the  room  that  serves  mo  for  a  study, 
and  its  having  been  occupied  by  you  would  have 
been  an  additional  recommendation  of  it  to  me. 
But  all  rcluctanc<»  are  superseded  by  the  thougbt 
of  seeing  you:  and  because  we  have  nothing  eo 
much  at  heart  as  the  wish  to  see  you  happy  and 
comfortable,  we  are  desirous  therefore  to  aooomino- 
date  you  to  your  own  mind,  and  not  to  ouis.  Mn. 
Unwin  has  already  secured  for  you  an  apartmnty 
or  rather  two,  just  such  as  we  could  wish.  The 
house  in  which  you  will  find  them  is  within  thirty 
yards  of  our  own,  and  opposite  to  it.  The  whole 
affair  is  thus  commodiously  adjusted;  and  now  1 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  wish  for  June;  and 
June,  my  cousin,  was  never  so  wished  for,  einoe 
June  was  made.  I  shall  have  a  thousand  things 
to  hear,  and  a  thousand  to  say,  and  they  will  all 
rush  into  my  mind  together,  till  it  vrill  be  so 
crowded,  with  things  impatient  to  be  said,  that 
for  some  time  I  shall  say  nothing.  But  no  mat- 
ter— sooner  or  later  they  will  all  come  out;  and 
since  we  shall  have  you  the  longer  for  not  liaving 
you  under  our  own  roof  (a  circumstance,  that, 
more  than  any  thing,  reconciles  us  to  that  mea- 
sure), they  will  stand  the  better  chance.  AAer 
so  long  a  separation,  a  separatbn  that  of  late 
seemed  likely  to  last  for  life,  we  shall  meet  each 
other  as  alive  from  the  dead ;  and  for  my  own  part 
I  can  truly  say,  that  I  have  not  a  friend  in  the 
other  world,  whose  resurrection  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure. 

I  am  truly  happy,  my  dear,  in  having  pleased 
you  with  what  you  have  seen  of  my  Homer.  I 
wish  that  all  English  readers  had  your  unsophisti- 
cated, or  rather  unadulterated  taste,  and  could 
relish  simplicity  like  you.  But  I  am  well  aware 
that  in  this  respect  I  am  under  a  disadvantage, 
and  that  many,  especially  many  ladies,  missing 
many  turns  and  pfHtinestes  of  expraaiAo,  that 
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ihej  haw  admired  in  Pope,  will  account  my  trana-  not  his  coniolations  from  you.  I  know  by  exp^ 
htioii  in  those  particulars  defective.  But  I  com-  rience  that  they  are  neither  few  nor  small ;  und 
fati  myarif  with  the  thought^  that  in  n^aIity  it  is  though  I  fed  for  you  as  I  never  felt  for  man  befora, 
DO  defect;  on  the  contrary,  that  the  want  of  all  yet  do  I  sincerely  rejoice  in  this,  that  whereas 
soeh  embelUshments  as  do  not  belong  to  the  ori-|  there  is  but  one  true  comforter  in  the  universe, 
ginal  will  be  one  of  its  principal  merits  with  per-  under  afflictions  such  as  yours,  you  both  know  him, 
sons  indeed  capable  of  reUshing  Homer.    He  is  and  know  where  to  seek  him.    I  thought  you  a 


the  best  poet  that  ever  lived  for  many  reasons,  but 
lor  none  more  than  for  that  majestic  plainness  that 
dittingaishes  him  from  all  others.  As  an  accom- 
plished penon  moves  gracefully  without  thinking 
of  H,  in  like  manner  the  dignity  of  Homer  seems 
to  oost  him  no  labour.  It  was  natural  to  him  to 
mj  great  things,  and  to  say  them  well,  and  little 
ornaments  were  beneath  his  notice.  If  Maty,  my 
dearest  eoasm,  should  return  to  you  my  copy  with 
aay  such  strictures  as  may  make  it  necessary  for 
me  to  eee  it  again,  before  it  goes  to  Johnson,  in 
that  case  you  shall  send  it  to  me,  otherwise  to 
Johnson  immediately;  for  he  writes  me  word  he 
wishes  his  friend  to  go  to  work  upon  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  When  you  come,  my  dear,  wo  will 
hang  an  these  critics  together.  For  they  have 
woRied  me  without  remorse  or  conscience.  At 
laaat  one  of  them  has.    I  had  actually  murtlercd 


man  the  most  happily  mated,  that  I  had  ever  seen, 
and  had  great  pleasure  in  your  felicity.  Pardon 
me,  if  now  I  feel  a  wish  that,  short  as  my  acquaint- 
ance with  her  was,  I  had  never  seen  her.  I  should 
have  mourned  with  you,  but  not  as  I  do  now. 
Mra.  Unwin  sympathizes  with  you  also  most  sin- 
cerely, and  you  neither  are,  nor  will  be  soon  for- 
gotten in  such  prayers  as  we  can  make  at  Olney. 
I  will  not  detain  you  longer  now,  my  poor  afflicted 
friend,  than  to  commit  you  to  the  tender  mercy 
of  God,  and  to  bid  you  a  sorrowful  adieu ! 

Adieu !  ever  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Olney,  March  6,  178C. 


MT  DEAREST  COUSIN, 


more  than  a  few  of  the  best  lines  in  the  specimen,      Yocr  opinion  has  more  weight  with  me  than 

in  eomi^iance  with  his  requisitions,  but  plucked  that  of  all  the  critics  in  the  world;  and  togivoyoa 

up  my  courage  at  last,  and  in  that  very  last  oppor- '  &  proof  of  it,  I  make  you  a  covenant,  that  I  would 

toiuty  that  I  had,  recovered  them  to  life  again  by  hardly  have  made  to  them  all  united.    I  do  not 

restoring  the  original  reading.    At  the  same  time ,  indeed  absolutely  covenant,  promise,  and  agree, 

I  readily  confess  that  the  specimen  is  the  better  that  I  will  discard  all  my  elisions,  but  I  hereby 

far  aU  this  discipline  its  author  has  undergone ;  bind  myself  to  dismiss  as  many  of  them  as,  with- 

bat  then  it  has  been  more  indebted  for  its  improve-  out  sacrificing  energy  to  sound,  I  can.    It  is  in- 

ment  to  that  pointed  accuracy  of  examination,  to  cumbcnt  upon  me  in  the  mean  time  to  say  some- 

which  I  was  myself  excited,  than  to  any  propped  thing  in  justification  of  the  few  that  I  shall  retain, 

amendments  firom  Mr.  Critic ;  for  as  sure  as  you  that  I  may  not  seem  a  poet  mounted  rather  on  a 

an  mj  cousin,  whom  I  long  to  see  at  Olney,  so  m^  than  on  Pegasus.    In  the  first  place,  7%e, 

sorely  would  he  have  done  mo  irritable  mischief,  ^  &  barbarism.    We  are  indebted  for  it  to  the 

if  I  would  have  given  him  leave.  \  Celts,  or  the  Goths,  or  to  the  Saxons,  or  perhaps 

My  friend  Bagot  writes  to  me  in  a  most  friend-  to  them  all.    In  the  two  best  languages  that  ever 

\j  stnin,  and  calls  loudly  upon  me  for  original  ^^^  spoken,  the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  there  is  no 

poeliy.    When  I  shall  have  done  with  Homer,  similar  incumbrance  of  expression  to  be  found. 

probably  he  will  not  call  in  vain.    Having  found  Secondly,  The  |)erpetual  use  of  it  in  our  language 

the  primB  leather  of  a  swan  on  the  banks  of  the  is  to  us  miserable  poets  attended  with  two  great 

sflMi^  and  tUver  Trent,  he  keeps  it  for  me.  ■  inconveniences.    Our  verse  consisting  only  of  ten 

Adieu,  dear  cousin,  W.  C.     '  syllables,  it  not  unfrcquently  happens  that  a  fifth 

,         *i,  ^  xu   i-i         1  u  L      vir      X  P*t  of  a  line  is  to  be  engrossed,  and  necessarily 

iMi  iony  that  the  G^ieral  ha.  such  mdifleicnt  ^  („„,^  ,,i^„  ^^  .^^  ^^^^  abominabli 

hclth.    He  murt  notdic.    1  ««  by  no  meua  i„t„j„.  ,„j  „^^hj,^„^(„;„y^^„j^p^„ 
qpare  a  person  so    mu  to  me.  .  yQ^j^jg  jj^^  continually  the  consequence —  T%e  cle- 

,  jment— 7^6  air,  &c.    Thirdly,  the  French,  who 

are  equally  with  the  English  chargeable  with  bar- 
TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT.       ,  ^""n  in  this  particular,  dispose  of  their  Le  and 

their  La  without  ceremony,  and  always  take  care 

Olney,  Feb.  27,  1786.      that  they  shall  be  absorlvd,  both  in  verse  and  in 

Aias!  alasl  my  dear,  dear  friend,  may  God  prose,  in  the  vowel  that  immediately  follows  them. 

Umsdf  comfort  you!  I  will  not  be  so  absuid  as  to  Fourthly,  and  I  believe  lastly,  (and  for  your  sake 

tttanpi  it.    By  the  close  of  your  letter  it  should  I  wish  it  may  prove  so)  the  practice  of  cutting 

that  in  this  hour  of  great  trial  he  withholds'  short  a  T%e  is  warranted  by  Milton,  who  of  all 


\ 
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English  poets  that  ever  lived,  hid  certainly  the 
finest  ear.  Dr.  Warton  indeed  has  dared  to  say 
that  he  had  a  bad  one;  for  which  he  deseriFes,  as 
far  as  critical  demerit  can  deserve  it,  to  lose  his 
own.  I  thought  I  had  done,  hut  there  is  still  a 
fifthly  behind,  and  it  is  this,  that  the  custom  of 
abbreviating  7%e  belongs  to  the  style  in  which, 
in  my  advertisement  annexed  to  the  specimen,  1 
profeffi  to  write.  The  use  of  that  style  would  have 
warranted  me  in  the  practice  of  much  greater  li- 
berty of  this  sort  than  I  ever  intended  to  take.  In 
p<>rfect  consistence  with  that  style  I  might  say, 
r  th'  tempest,  V  th'  door-way,  &c.,  which  however 
I  would  not  allow  myself  to  do,  because  I  was 
aware  that  it  would  be  objected  to,  and  with  rea- 
son. But  it  seems  to  mo  for  the  causes  above  said, 
that  when  I  shorten  The^  before  a  vowel,  or  before 
tch,  as  in  the  line  you  mention, 

"Than  th'  whole  bread  Hellespont  in  all  its  pans," 
my  liconse  is  not  equally  exceptionable,  because 


willof  coQiBe  pass  into  your  hands  befiMm  tliqr 
are  sent  to  Johnson.  The  qura  that  I  Mnft  m 
now  in  the  hands  of  Johnson's  firiend.  linfeoidHl 
to  have  told  you  in  my  last,  hot  forgot  it,  that  John- 
son behaves  very  handsomely  in  the  afibir  of  my 
two  volumes.  He  acts  with  a  liberality  not  often 
found  in  persons  of  his  occupation,  and  to  mentioii 
it,  when  occasbn  calls  me  to  it,  is  a  justice  doe  to 
him. 

1  am  very  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Stanley's  let- 
ter— several  compliments  were  paid  me,  on  the 
subject  of  that  first  volmne,  by  my  own  fiiends; 
I  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  knew  the  opuion 
of  a  stranger  about  it  before,  whether  fisivounhle 
or  otherwise ;  I  only  heard  by  a  side  wind,  that 
it  was  very  much  read  in  Scotland,  andmnretbui 
here. 

Farewell,  my  dearest  cousin,  whom  we  expeot, 
of  whom  we  talk  continually,  and  whom  we 
tinually  long  for.  W.  C. 

Your  anxious  wishes  for  my  success  delight  me, 


irthough  he  rank  as  a  consonant  in  the  word,  and  you  may  rest  assured,  my  dear,  that  I  have  all 
whole,  is  not  allowed  to  announce  himself  to  the  the  ambition  on  the  subject  that  you  can  wish  me 
ear;  and  H  is  an  aspirate.  But  as  I  said  at  the  to  feel.  I  more  than  admire  my  author.  I  often 
beginning,  so  say  I  still,  I  am  most  willing  to  con-  stand  astonished  at  his  beauties.  I  am  for  ever 
form  myself  to  your  very  sensible  observation,  that '  amused  with  the  translation  of  him,  and  I  have 
it  is  necessary,  if  we  would  please,  to  consult  the,  received  a  thousand  encouragements.     These  an 


all  so  many  happy  omens,  that  I  hope  shall  be 
verified  by  the  event. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  13,  1786t 

I  SEEM  to  be  about  to  write  to  you,  but  I 


that  it  will  not  be  a  letter,  but  a  scrap  that  I 
shall  send  you.  I  could  tell  you  things  that,  know- 
ing how  much  you  interest  yourself  in  my  suo- 
cess,  I  am  sure  would  please  you,  but  every  mo- 
ment of  my  leisure  is  necessarily  spent  at  Troy. 
I  am  TCNising  my  translation,  and  bestowing  on  it 
more  labour  than  at  first.     At  the  repeated  sofid- 


\ 


taste  of  our  own  day ;  neither  would  I  have  pelted 
you,  my  dearest  cousin,  with  any  part  of  this  vol- 
ley of  good  reasons,  had  1  not  designed  them  as  an 
answer  to  those  objections  which  you  say  you  have 
heard  from  others.  But  I  only  mention  them. 
Though  satisfactory  to  myself,  I  waive  them,  and 
will  allow  to  The  his  whole  dimensions,  whenso- 
ever it  can  bo  done. 

Thou  only  critic  of  my  verse  that  is  to  be  found 
in  all  the  earth,  whom  I  love,  what  shall  I  say  in 
answer  to  your  own  objection  to  that  passage, 

**  80AI7  ha  placM  his  hand 
On  the  old  man**  hand,  ami  puah'd  it  gently  away  V* 

lean  say  neither  more  nor. less  than  this,  that 
when  our  dear  friend,  the  General,  sent  me  his  tation  of  General  Cowper,  who  had  doubtless  ine- 
opinion  of  the  8i)ecinicn,  quoting  those  very  few  fragablo  reason  on  his  side,  I  have  put  my  book 
words  from  it,  he  added,  "  With  this  part  I  was  into  the  hands  of  the  most  extraordinary  critic 
particularly  pleased ;  there  is  nothing  in  poetry  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  He  is  a  Swiss ;  has 
more  descriptive."  Such  were  his  very  words,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  English,  and  for  his 
Taste,  my  dear,  is  various:  there  is  nothing  so  knowledge  of  Homer  has,  I  verily  believe,  no  fel- 
various ;  and  even  between  the  persons  of  the  best  low.  Johnson  recommended  hin[i  to  me.  I  am 
taste  there  arc  diversities  of  opinion  on  the  same  to  send  him  the  quires  as  fast  as  I  finish  them  ofl^, 
subjc-ct,  for  whicli  it  is  not  possible  to  account.  So  and  the  first  is  now  in  his  hands.  I  have  the  oom- 
much  for  these  matters.  fort  to  be  able  to  tell  you,  that  he  is  very  much 

You  advise  me  to  consult  the  General,  and  to  pleased  with  what  he  has  seen.  Johnson  wrote 
confidff  in  him.  I  follow  your  advice,  and  have  to  me  lately  on  purpose  to  tell  me  so.  Things 
done  both.  By  the  last  post  I  asked  his  pcrmis-  having  taken  this  turn,  I  fear  that  I  must  beg  a 
>.ion  to  srnd  him  the  lx>oks  of  my  Homer,  as  fast'  release  from  my  engagement  to  put  the  MS.  into 
as  I  slioiild  finish  them  off.  I  shall  be  glad  of  his  your  hands.  I  am  bound  to  print  as  soon  as  three 
remarks,  and  more  glad  than  of  any  thing,  to  do  hundred  shall  have  subscribed,  and  consequenthf 
ihut  wViich  I  hope  maybe  agreeable  to  him.  They  have  not  an  hour  to  qwie. 


liMLfll^SU. 
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Peo^  gfeiienOy  lov«  to  go  where  they  ue  ad- 
fliBui,  yet  Itdy  Heiketh  oomplaini  of  not  having 
nn  you*  Yoart,  y^,  C. 


viDtge  caDed  Emberton,  and  command  the  whole 
length  of  a  long  bridge,  deacribed  by  a  certain  poet, 
together  with  a  Tiew  of  the  road  at  a  diitanoe. 
Should  yoD  wlrii  for  booki  at  Ohiey,  youmuat 
bring  them  with  yon,  or  yon  will  wish  in  vain,  for 
I  have  none  but  the  works  of  a  certain  poet,  Cow- 
jtetf  of  whom  perhaps  you  have  heard,  and  they 
are  aa  yet  but  two  volumes.  They  may  multiply 
hereafter,  but  at  present  they  are  no  more. 

You  are  the  first  person  for  whom  I  have  heard 
Mra.  Unwin  express  such  feelings  as  she  does  ibi 
you.  She  is  not  profuse  in  profesaions,  nor  for- 
ward to  enter  into  treaties  of  friendBhip  with  new 
faces,  but  when  her  friendship  is  once  engaged,  it 
may  be  confided  in  even  unto  death.  She  lo\-ea 
you  already,  and  how  much  more  will  she  love  you 
before  this  time  twelvemonth !  I  have  indeed  en- 
deavoured to  describe  you  to  hrr,  but  perfectly  as  I 
have  you  by  heart,  I  am  sensible  that  my  picture 
can  not  do  you  justice.  I  never  saw  one  that  did. 
P-  S.— You  may  well  wonder  at  my  courage,  ^  y^^  ^^at  you  may,  you  are  much  beloved  and 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

April  5,  1786. 
I  DID,  as  you  suppose,  bestow  idl  poesiblo  eon- 
■deration  on  the  subject  of  an  apology  for  my 
Homerican  undertaking.  I  turned  the  matter 
about  in  my  mind  an  hundred  diflerent  wayi,  and 
in  every  way  in  which  it  would  present  itself 
fbimd  it  an  impracticable  busincas.  It  is  impossi- 
bfe  for  me,  with  what  delicacy  soever  I  may  man- 
age it,  to  itate  the  objections  that  lie  against  Pope's 
tnnalation,  without  incurring  odium,  and  the  im- 
putation of  arrogance ;  foreseeing  this  danger,  I 
chooee  to  ny  nothing.  W.  C. 


who  have  undertaken  a  work  of  such  enormous 
length.  You  would  wonder  more  if  you  knew 
that  I  translated  the  whole  Iliad  with  no  other 
•help  than  a  Clavia.  But  I  have  since  equipped 
myiielf  better  for  this  immense  journey,  and  am 
leviaing  the  work  in  company  with  a  good  com- 
mentator. 


will  be  so  at  Olney,  and  Mrs.  U.  expects  you  with 
the  pleasure  that  one  feels  at  the  return  of  a  long 
absent,  dear  relation ;  that  is  to  say,  with  a  pleasure 
such  as  mine.  She  sends  you  her  warmest  aflec- 
tions. 

On  Friday  I  received  a  letter  from  dear  Anony- 
mous, apprising  me  of  a  ])aroel  that  the  coach 
would  bring  me  on  Saturday.  Who  ia  there  in 
the  world  that  has,  or  thinks  he  has  reaaon  to  love 
me  to  the  degree  that  he  docs  1  But  it  is  no  mat- 
ter. He  chooses  to  be  unknown,  and  his  choice 
is,  and  ever  shall  be  so  sacred  to  me,  that  if  his 
name  lay  on  the  table  before  mc  reversed,  I  would 
not  turn  the  paper  about  that  I  might  read  it. 
Much  as  it  would  gratify  me  to  thank  him,  I  would 
turn  my  eyes  away  firom  the  forbidden  discovery. 
I  fong  to  assure  him  that  those  same  eyes,  con- 
cerning which  he  expresses  such  kind  apprehen- 
sions, k»t  they  should  suffer  by  this  laborious  un- 
dertaking, are  as  well  as  I^could  expect  them  to 
be,  if  1  were  never  to  touch  either  book  or  pen. 
Subject  to  weakness,  and  occasional  slight  inflam- 
mations, it  is  probable  that  they  will  always  bo; 
but  I  can  not  remember  the  time  when  they  en- 
joyed any  thing  so  like  an  exemption  from  tliose 
infirmities  as  at  present  One  would  almost  sup- 
pose that  reading  Homer  were  the  best  ophthalmio 
in  the  world.  I  should  be  happy  to  remove  his 
solicitude  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  that 
he  will  not  let  me  enjoy.  Well  tJien,  I  will  he 
except  the  shadow  of  the  house.  But  we  have 'content  without  it;  and  so  content  that,  though  X 
two  gardens,  which  are  yours.  Between  your 'believe  you,  my  dear,  to  be  in  full  possession  of 
mansion  and  ours  is  interposed  nothing  but  an '  all  this  mystery,  you  shall  never  know  me,  whilu 
orehard,  into  which  a  door  opening  out  of  our: you  live,  either  directly,  or  by  hints  of  any  sort. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Olrusy,  April  17, 1786. 

XT  DB1RE8T  COUSIN, 

If  you  will  not  quote  Sobmon,  my  dearest  con- 
■n,  I  wilL  He  says,  and  as  beautifully  as  truly — 
"  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,  but  when 
the  dene  cometh,  itis  a  tree  of  life  1"  I  feel  how 
nnich  reason  he  had  on  his  side  when  he  made 
this  observation,  and  am  myself  sick  of  your  fort- 
night's delay. 

a        a        *        *        *        *        * 

The  vicarage  was  built  by  Lord  Dartmouth, 
and  was  not  fimshed  till  some  time  after  we  ar- 
med at  Olney,  consequently  it  is  new.  It  is  a 
smart  stone  building  well  saahed,  by  much  too 
good  for  the  living,  but  just  what  I  would  wish 
for  yoo.  It  has,  as  you  justly  concluded  from  my 
pmnises,  a  garden,  but  rather  calculated  for  use 
than  ornament.  It  is  square,  and  well  walled,  but 
has  neither  arbour,  nor  alcove,  nor  other  shade, 


garden  afifiirds  us  the  easiest  oommunicaticm  imag- 
inable, win  save  the  round-about  by  the  town,  and 


attempt  to  extort,  or  to  steal  the  secret  from  you. 
I  should  think  myself  as  justly  punishable  as  the 


make  both  booses  one.    Your  chamber-windows  i  Bethshemites,  for  looking  into  the  ark,  which  thf  v 
kiok  over  the  iiver,  and  over  the  meadows,  to  a  were  not  allowed  to  touch. 
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I  have  not  sent  for  Kerr,  for  Kerr  can  do  no- 
thing but  send  me  to  Bath,  and  to  Bath  I  can  not 
go  for  a  thousand  reaaons.  The  rammer  will  set 
me  up  again;  I  grofw  fat  ereiy  day,  and  shall  be 
as  big  as  Grog  or  Magog,  or  both  put  together,  be- 
fore yon  come. 

I  did  actuallj  live  three  yean  with  Mr.  Chap- 
man, a  solicitor,  that  is  to  say,  I  slept  three  years 
m  his  house,  but  I  Hved,  that  is  to  say,  I  spent  my 
days  in  Southampton  Row,  as  you  very  well  re- 
member. There  was  I,  and  the  future  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, constantly  employed  from  morning  to  night 
ni  giggling  and  making  giggle,  instead  of  studying 
the  law.  O  fie,  cousin !  how  could  you  do  sol  I 
am  pleased  with  Lord  ThurloVs  inquiries  about 
me.  If  he  takes  it  into  that  inimitable  head  of 
his,  he  may  make  a  nuui  of  me  yet.  I  could  love 
him  heartily  if  he  would  but  deserve  it  at  my 
hands.  That  I  did  so  once  is  certain.  The  Dueh- 
of ,  who  in  the  world  set  her  a  going  7 


But  if  all  the  duchesses  in  the  world  were  spin- 
ning, like  so  many  whirligigs,  for  my  bene£^  I 
would  not  stop  them.  It  is  a  noble  thing  to  be  a 
poet,  it  makes  aU  the  world  so  lively.  I  might 
have  preached  more  sermons  than  even  Tillotson 
did,  and  better,  and  the  world  would  have  been 
still  fast  asleep,  but  a  volume  of  verse  is  a  fiddle 
that  puts  the  universe  in  motion. 

Yours,  my  dear  finend  and  cousin,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

O^fiey,  April  24, 1786. 
Your  letters  are  so  much  my  comfort  that  I 
often  tremble  lest  by  any  accident  I  should  be  dis- 
appointed; and  the  more  because  you  have  been, 


more  than  once,  so  engaged  in  company  on  the 
writing  day,  that  1  have  had  a  narrow  escape.  Let 
me  give  you  a  piece  of  good  counsel,  my  couan ; 
follow  my  laudable  example,  write  when  you  can, 
take  Time's  forelock  in  one  hand,  and  a  pen  in 
the  other,  and  so  make  sure  of  your  opportunity. 
It  b  well  for  me  that  you  write  foster  than  any 
body,  and  more  in  an  hour  tnan  other  people  in 
two,  else  I  know  not  what  would  become  of  me. 
When  1  read  your  letters  I  hear  you  talk,  and  I 
tove  talking  letters  dearly,  especially  firom  you. 
Well !  the  middle  of  June  will  not  be  always  a 
thousand  years  off,  and  when  it  comes  I  shall  hear 
Y«u,  and  see  you  too,  and  shall  not  care  a  forthing 
then  if  you  do  not  touch  a  pen  in  a  month.  By 
the  way,  you  must  either  send  me,  or  bring  me 
tome  more  paper,  for  before  the  moon  shall  have 
lierformed  a  few  more  revolutions  I  shall  not  have 
a  scrap  left,  and  tedious  revolutions  they  are  just 
now,  that  is  certain. 

I  give  you  leave  to  bo  as  peremptory  as  you 
pleam,  especially  at  a  distance;  but  when  you  ny 


that  you  are  a  Cowper  (and  the  better  it  is  for  the 
Cowpers  that  such  yon  an,  and  I  give  them  Joj 
of  you,  with  all  my  heart)  you  must  not  foiget  that 
I  boast  myself  a  Cowper  too,  and  have  my  ha- 
mouTB,  and  fancies,  and  purposes,  and  determina- 
tions, as  well  as  others  of  my  name,  and  hold  them 
as  fast  as  they  can.  You  indeed  tell  me  how  often 
I  shall  see  you  when  you  come.  A  pretty  stoiy 
truly.  I  am  a  ^  Cowper,  my  dear,  and  daim 
the  privileges  that  bebng  to  my  noble  sex.  But 
these  matters  shall  be  settled,  as  my  cousin  Aga- 
memnon used  to  say,  at  a  more  convenient  time. 

I  shaU  rejoice  to  see  the  letter  you  proause  me^ 
for  though  I  met  with  a  morsel  of  praise  last  week, 
I  do  not  know  that  the  week  current  is  Ukely  to 
produce  me  any,  and  having  lately  been  pretty 
much  pampered  with  that  diet,  I  expect  to  find 
myself  rather  hungry  by  the  time  when  yoor  next 
letter  shall  arrive.  It  will  therefore  be  veiy  op- 
portunc.     The  morsel  above  alluded  to,  came  fitnn 

— whom  do  you  think')    From ,  but  she 

desires  that  her  authorship  may  be  a  secret.  And 
in  my  answer  I  promised  not  to  divulge  it  except 
to  you.  It  is  a  pretty  copy  of  verses,  neatly  wfi^ 
ten,  and  well  turned,  and  when  you  come  you  • 
shall  see  them.  I  intend  to  keep  all  pretty  things 
to  myself  till  then,  that  they  may  serve  me  as  a 
bait  to  lure  you  hither  more  effectually.    The  list 

letter  that  I  had  firom I  received  so  many 

years  since,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  had  reached  me 
a  good  while  before  I  was  bom. 

I  was  grieved  at  the  heart  that  the  G^eral  could 
not  come,  and  that  illness  was  in  part  the  cause 
that  hindered  him.  I  have  sent  him,  by  his  ex- 
press desire,  a  new  edition  of  the  first  book,  and 
half  the  second.  He  would  not  sufller  me  to  send 
it  to  you,  my  dear,  lest  you  should  post  it  away 
to  Maty  at  once.  He  did  not  give  that  reason, 
but,  being  shrewd,  [  found  it. 

The  grass  begins  to  grow,  and  the  leaves  to  bud, 
and  every  thing  is  preparing  to  be  beautiful  against 
you  come.  Adieu,  W.  C. 

You  inquire  of  our  walks,  I  perceive,  as  well  as 
of  our  rides.  They  are  beautiful.  You  inquirs 
also  concerning  a  cellar.  You  have  tvro  oeUars. 
Oh!  what  years  have  passed  since  we  took  the 
same  walks,  and  drank  out  of  the  same  bottle! 
but  a  few  more  weeks  and  then! 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

O/ney,  May  8,  IISG. 
I  DID  not  at  all  doubt  that  your  tenderness  for 
my  feelings  had  inclined  you  to  suppress  in  3rour 
letters  to  me  the  intelligence  concerning  Maty^s 
critique,  that  yet  reached  me  firom  another  quarter. 
When  I  wrote  to  yoo  I  had  not  leamed  it  from 
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tihe  Qenenl,  but  from  my  friend  Bull,  who  only 
knew  it  by  heanay.  The  next  post  brought  me 
the  news  of  it  frvnn  the  firet-mentioiied,  and  the 
critique  itself  enclosed.  Together  with  it  came 
also  a  squib  discharged  against  me  in  the  Public 
Advertiser.  The  General's  letter  found  me  in  one 
of  my  most  melancholy  moods,  and  my  spirits  did 
not  rise  on  the  receipt  of  it.  The  letter  indeed  thai 
he  had  cut  from  the  newspaper  gave  me  little  pain, 
both  because  it  contained  nothing  formidable, 
though  written  with  nudevolenco  enough,  and  be- 
cause a  nameless  author  can  have  no  more  weight 
with  Ms  readers  than  the  reason  which  he  has  on 
his  aide  can  give  him.  But  Maty's  animadversions 
hurt  roe  more.  In  part  they  appeared  to  me  un- 
just, and  in  part  ill-natured,  and  yet  the  man  him- 
self being  an  oracle  in  every  body's  account,  I  ap- 
prehended that  he  had  done  me  much  mischief 
Why  he  says  that  the  translation  is  far  from  ex- 
act, is  best  known  to  himsrif  For  I  know  it  to 
be  as  exact  as  is  compatible  vrith  poetry;  and 
prose  translations  of  Homer  are  not  wanted,  the 
world  has  one  already.  But  I  will  not  fill  my  let- 
ter to  you  with  hypercriticisms,  I  will  only  add  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Colman's,  that  I  received 
last  Friday,  and  will  then  dismiss  the  subject.  It 
came  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  specimen, 
which  he  himself  had  amended,  and  with  so  much 
taste  and  candour  that  it  charmed  me.  He  says 
u  follows ; 

'  One  copy  I  have  returned  with  some  remarks, 
prompted  by  my  seal  for  your  success,  not,  Heaven 
knows,  by  arrogance  or  impertinence.  I  know  no 
other  way  at  once  so  plain  and  so  short,  of  deliver- 
ing mj  thoughts  on  the  specimen  of  your  transla- 
tion, which  on  the  whole  I  admire  exceedingly, 
thinking  it  breathes  the  spirit,  and  conveys  the 
manner  of  the  original ;  though  having  here  neither 
Homer,  nor  Pope's  Homer,  I  can  not  speak  pre- 
cisely of  particular  lines  or  expressions,  or  compare 
roar  blank  verse  with  his  rhyme,  except  by  de- 
daring,  that  I  think  blank  verse  infinitely  more 
congenial  to  the  magnificent  simplicity  of  Homer*s 
hezametciB,  than  the  confined  couplets,  and  the 
jingle  of  rhyme.' 

His  amendments  are  chiefly  bestowed  on  the 
lines  encumbered  with  elisions,  and  I  will  just  take 
this  opportunity  to  tell  you,  my  dear,  because  I 
know  you  to  be  as  much  interested  in  what  I  write 
as  myself,  that  some  of  the  most  ofTenslve  of  thoso 
elisions  were  occasioned  by  mere  criticism.  I  was 
fairiy  hunted  into  them,  by  vexatious  objections 

made  without  end  by ,  and  his  friend,  and 

altered,  and  altered,  till  at  last  I  did  not  care  how 

[  altered.     Nlany  thanks  for 's  verses,  which 

dcMTve  j ust  the  character  you  give  of  them.  They 
are  neat  and  easy — ^but  I  would  mumble  her  well, 
if  I  could  get  at  her,  for  allowing  herself  to  sup- 
pose for  A  moment  that  I  praised  the  Chancellor 


with  a  view  to  emolument  I  wrote  those  stanias 
merely  for  my  own  amusement,  and  they  slept  in 
a  dark  closet  years  after  I  composed  them;  not  in 
the  least  designed  for  publication.  But  when 
Johnson  had  printed  ofi*  the  longer  pieces,  of  which 
the  first  volume  principally  consists,  he  wrote  me 
word  that  he  wanted  yet  two  thousand  lines  to 
swell  it  to  a  proper  size.  On  that  occasion  it  was 
that  I  collected  every  scr^  of  verse  that  I  could 
find,  and  that  among  the  rest.  None  of  the  smaller 
poems  had  been  introduced  or  had  been  publislied 
at  all  with  my  name,  but  for  this  necessity. 

Just  as  I  wrote  the  last  word  I  was  called  down 
to  Dr.  Kerr,  who  came  to  pay  me  a  voluntary 
visit.  Were  I  sick,  his  cheerful  and  friendly  man- 
ner would  almost  restore  me.  Air  and  exercise 
are  his  theme;  them  he  recommends  as  the  best 
physic  for  me,  and  in  all  weathers.  Come  there- 
fore, my  dear,  and  take  a  little  of  this  good  physic 
with  me,  for  you  will  find  it  beneficial  as  weU  as 
I ;  come  and  assist  Mrs.  Unwin  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  your  cousin's  health.  Air  and  exercise, 
and  she  and  you  together,  will  make  me  a  perfect 
Sampson.  Vou  will  have  a  good  house  over  your 
head,  comfortable  apartments,  obliging  neighbour^ 
good  roads,  a  pleasant  country,  and  in  us  your 
constant  companions,  two  who  will  love  you,  and 
do  already  love  you  dearly,  and  with  all  our  hearts. 
If  you  are  in  any  danger  of  trouble,  it  is  from  my- 
self, if  my  fits  of  dejection  seize  me ;  and  as  often  as 
they  do,  you  will  be  grieved  for  me;  but  perhaps 
by  your  assistance  I  shall  be  able  to  resist  them 
better.  If  there  is  a  cn*atura  under  heaven,  from 
whose  co-operations  with  Mrs.  Unwin  I  can  rear 
sonably  expect  such  a  blessing,  that  creature  is 
yourself  I  was  not  vrithout  such  attacks  when  I 
lived  in  London,  though  at  that  time  they  were 
less  oppressive,  but  in  your  company  I  was  never 
unhappy  a  whole  day  in  all  my  life. 

Of  how  much  importance  is  an  author  to  him- 
self! I  return  to  that  abominable  specimen  again, 
just  to  notice  Maty's  impatient  censure  of  the  re- 
petition that  you  mention.  I  mean  of  the  word 
hand.  In  the  original  there  is  not  a  repetition  of  it 
But  to  rofMiat  a  word  in  that  manner,  and  on  such 
an  ocx;a»ion,  is  by  no  means  what  he  calls  it,  a 
modern  invention.  In  Homer  1  could  show  him 
many  such,  and  in  Virgil  they  abound.  Colman, 
who,  in  his  judgment  of  classical  matters,  is  in- 
ferior to  none,  says,  *  /  know  not  why  Maty  objecU 
to  this  exjrrcsnonj  I  could  easily  change  it.  But 
the  case  standing  thus,  I  know  not  whether  my 
proud  stomach  will  condescend  so  low.  I  rather 
feel  disinclined  to  it. 

One  evening  last  week,  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  took 
our  walk  to  Weston,  and  as  we  were  returning 
through  the  grove  opposite  to  the  house,  the 
Throckinortons  presented  themselves  at  the  dooi. 
They  are  owners  of  a  house  at  Woftun,  at  mnoBt 
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empty.  It  is  a  very  good  ome,  infinitely  superior 
Co  ours.  When  we  drank  chocolate  with  them, 
they  both  expressed  their  ardent  desire  that  we 
would  take  it,  wishing  to  have  us  for  nearer  neigh- 
bours. If  you,  my  cousin,  were  not  so  well  pro- 
vided for  as  you  are,  and  at  our  Yery  elbow,  I  Yerily 
believe  I  should  have  mustered  up  all  my  rhetoric 
to  recommend  it  to  you.  You  might  have  it  for 
ever  without  danger  of  ejectment,  whereas  your 
possesnon  of  the  vicarage  depends  on  the  life  oif  the 
vicar,  who  u  eighty-six.  The  environs  are  most 
beautiful,  and  the  village  itself  one  of  the  prettiest 
I  ever  saw.  Add  to  this,  you  would  step  imme- 
diately into  Mr.  Throckmorton's  pleasure  ground, 
where  you  would  not  soil  your  slipper  even  in  win- 
ter. A  most  unfortunate  mistake  was  made  by 
that  gentleman's  bailiff  in  his  absence.  Just  before 
he  left  Weston  last  year  for  the  winter,  he  gave 
him  orders  to  cut  short  the  tops  of  the  flowering 
shrubs,  that  lined  a  serpentine  walk  in  a  delightful 
grove,  celebrated  in  my  poetship  in  a  little  piece 
that  you  remember  was  called  the  Shrubbery.  The 
dunce,  misapprehending  the  order,  cut  down  and 
fagoted  up  the  whole  grove,  leaving  neither  tree, 
bush,  nor  twig;  notliing  but  stumps  alx>ut  as  high 
as  my  ancle.  Mr.  T.  told  us  that  she  never  saw 
her  husband  so  angry  in  her  life.  I  judged  indeed 
by  his  physiognomy,  which  has  great  sweetness  in 
it,  that  he  is  very  little  addicted  to  that  infernal 
passion.  But  had  he  cudgeled  the  man  for  his 
cruel  blunder,  and  the  havoc  made  in  consequence 
of  it,  I  could  have  excused  him. 

I  fclt  myself  really  concerned  for  the  Chancel- 
lor's illness,  and  from  what  I  learned  of  it,  both 
from  the  papers,  and  from  General  Gowper,  con- 
cluded that  he  must  die.  I  am  accordingly  de- 
lighted in  the  same  proportion  with  tho  news  of 
his  recoveiy.  May  he  live,  and  live  to  be  still  the 
support  of  government!  If  it  shall  be  his  good 
pleasure  to  render  me  personally  any  material  ser- 
vice, I  have  no  objection  to  it.  But  Heaven  knows, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  living  wight  to  bestow 
less  thought  on  that  subject  than  myself — May 
God  be  ever  with  you,  my  beloved  cousin! 

W.  C. 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  COUSIN,        Olney,  May  15, 1786. 

From  this  very  morning  I  begin  to  date  the  last 
month  of  our  long  separation,  and  confidently  and 
most  comtortably  hope  that  before  the  fifteenth 
of  Juno  shall  present  itself,  we  shall  have  seen 
each  other.  Is  it  not  sol  And  will  it  not  be  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  eras  of  my  extraordinary 
Hfel  A  year  ago,  we  neither  corresponded,  nor 
expected  to  meet  in  this  world.  But  this  world  is 
aaoene  of  marvellous  events,many  of  themmofei 


marvellons  than  fiction  itself  would  dare  to  hamd. 
and  (blessed  be  God!)  they  are  not  all  of  the  db- 
tressing  kind.  Now  and  then  in  the  coone  of  ai 
existence,  whose  hue  is  for  the  most  part  nhie,  a 
day  turns  up  that  makes  amends  for  many  sigh^ 
and  many  subjects  of  complaint  Such  a  digp 
shall  I  account  the  day  of  your  arrival  ai  Gluey. 

Wherefore  is  it  (canst  thou  tell  mel)  that  to- 
gether with  all  those  delightful  sensations,  to  wludi 
the  sight  of  a  long  absent  dear  friend  gives  both, 
there  is  a  mixture  of  something  painful;  flutteringi^ 
and  tumults,  and  I  know  not  what  accompani- 
ments of  our  pleasure,  that  are  in  fact  perfocdy 
foreign  from  the  oocasionl  Such  I  fed  when  I 
think  of  our  meeting;  and  such  I  suppose  feel  yon; 
and  the  nearer  the  crisis  approaches,  the  mmtB  I  am 
sensible  of  them.  I  know  beforehand  that  they 
will  increase  with  every  turn  of  the  wheels,  that 
shall  convey  me  to  Newport,  when  I  shall  set  out 
to  meet  you,  and  that  when  we  actually  meet,  the 
pleasure,  and  this  unaccountable  pain  together, 
will  be  as  much  as  I  shall  be  able  to  support  I 
am  utterly  at  a  loss  for  the  cause,  and  can  only 
resolve  it  into  that  appointment,  by  which  it  has 
been  foreordained  that  all  human  delights  shaU  be 
qualified  and  mingled  with  their  contraries.  For 
there  is  nothing  formidable  in  you.  To  me  at 
least  there  is  notliing  such,  no,  not  even  in  yoar 
menaces,  unless  when  you  threaten  me  to  write  no 
more.  Nay,  I  verily  U'lieve,  did  I  not  know  yoa 
to  be  what  you  are,  and  had  less  aflection  finr  you 
than  I  have,  I  should  have  fewer  of  these  emo- 
tions, of  whicli  I  would  have  none,  if  1  could  help 
it.  But  a  fig  for  tlicm  all !  Let  us  resolve  to  eat^ 
bat  with,  and  to  conquer  them.  They  are  dreanii. 
They  are  illusions  of  tlic  judgment.  Some  enemy 
that  hates  the  happiness  of  human  kind,  and  b 
ever  industriouB  to  dash  it,  works  them  in  us;  and 
their  being  so  perfectly  unreasonable  as  they  am  is 
a  proof  of  it.  Nothing  tliat  is  such  can  be  the 
work  of  a  good  agent.  This  I  know  too  by  ex- 
perience, that,  like  all  other  illusions,  they  exkt 
only  by  force  of  imagination,  arc  indebted  for  their 
prevalence  to  the  absence  of  their  object,  and  in  a 
few  moments  after  its  appearance  cease.  So  then 
this  a  settled  point,  and  the  case  stands  thus.  You 
will  tremble  as  you  draw  near  to  Newport,  and  so 
shall  I.  But  we  will  both  recollect  that  them  is 
no  reason  why  we  should,  and  this  reooUectioa 
will  at  least  have  some  little  effect  in  our  favour. 
We  will  likewise  both  take  the  comfort  of  what  we 
know  to  be  true,  that  the  tumult  will  so<m  cease, 
and  the  pleasure  long  survive  tho  pain,  even  as 
long  as  I  trust  wo  ourselves  shall  survive  it 

What  you  say  of  Maty  gives  me  all  the  codso- 
latioi  that  you  intended.  We  both  think  it  highly 
probable  that  you  suggest  the  true  cause  of  bk 
displeasure,  when  you  suppose  him  mortified  at 
not  having  had  a  part  of  the  translation  laid  bafom 
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him,  ere  thk  ipecuDen  wu  published.  The  Qe- 
mnl  wu  very  much  hurt,  and  calb  hit  oeiuuxe 
hftnh  and  unieaaonablc.  He  likewise  eent  me  a 
consolatory  letter  on  the  occasion,  in  which  he 
took  the  kindest  pains  to  heal  the  wound  that  he 
■appoaed  I  might  have  suffered.  I  am  not  na- 
tozaliy  insensible,  and  the  sensibilities  that  I  had 
by  nature  have  been  wonderfully  enhanced  by  a 
kmg  aeries  of  shocks,  given  to  a  frame  of  nerves 
that  was  never  very  athletic.  I  feel  accordingly, 
whether  painfiil  or  pleasant,  in  the  extreme;  am 
easily  elevated,  and  easily  cast  down.  The  firown 
of  tL  critic  fieeics  my  poetical  powers,  and  dis- 
courages me  to  a  degree  that  makes  me  ashamed 
of  my  own  weakness.  Yet  I  presently  recover  my 
confidence  again.  The  half  of  what  you  so  kindly 
say  in  your  last  would  at  any  time  restore  my 
spirits,  and,  being  said  by  you,  is  infallible.  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  having  commenced 
an  author,  I  am  most  abundantly  desirous  to  suc- 
ceed as  such.  /  have  (tefuU  pcrhapB  you  little 
muped  me  qf)  in  my  ruUure  an  infinite  share  of 
omhUian.  But  with  it  I  have  at  the  same  time, 
as  you  well  know,  an  equal  share  of  diffidence. 
To  this  combination  of  opposite  qualities  it  has 
been  owing  that,  till  lately,  I  stole  through  life 
without  undertaking  any  thing,  yet  always  wish- 
ing to  di«>*«g"i«b  myself.  At  last  I  ventured, 
iwntured  too  in  the  only  jMith  that  at  so  late  a 
period  was  yet  open  to  me ;  and  am  determined, 
if  God  have  not  determined  otherwise,  to  work  my 
way  through  the  obscurity  that  has  been  so  long 
my  portion,  into  notice.  Every  thing  therefbro 
that  seems  to  threaten  this  my  favourite  purpose  \ 
with  disappointment,  ailccta  me  nearly.  I  suppose 
thai  all  ambitious  minds  are  in  the  same  predica- 
BMut.  He  who  seeks  distinction  must  be  sensible 
of  disapprobation,  exactly  in  the  same  proportion 
as  he  denies  applause.  And  now,  my  precious 
cousiii,  I  have  unfolded  my  heart  to  you  in  this 
particular,  without  a  speck  of  dissimulation.  Some 
people,  and  good  people  too,  would  blame  me.  But 
you  will  not;  and  they  I  think  would  blame  with- 
out just  cause.  We  certainly  do  not  honour  Grod 
when  we  bury,  or  when  wc  neglect  to  improve,  as 
fiur  as  we  may,  whatever  talent  ho  may  have  be- 
stowed on  us.  whether  it  be  little  or  much.  In 
natural  things,  as  well  as  in  spiritual,  it  is  anever- 
fiuling  truth,  that  to  him  who  hath  (that  is  to  him 
^Hm>  occupies  what  ho  hath  diligently,  and  so  as 
to  ineiease  it)  more  shall  be  given.  Set  me  down 
therefore,  my  dear,  for  an  industrious  rhymer,  so 
long  as  I  shall  have  the  ability.  For  in  this  only 
way  is  it  possible  for  me,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  either 
to  honour  Gk)d,  or  to  serve  man,  or  even  to  serve 
niysdf. 

I  njolce  to  hear  that  Mr.  Throckmorton  wishes 
to  be  on  a  more  intimate  footing.    I  am  shy,  and 
that  he  is  not  very  much  otherwise;  and 


the  consequence  has  been  that  we  have  mutually 
wished  an  acquaintance  without  being  able  to  ac- 
complish iL  Blessings  on  you  for  the  hint  that 
you  dropped  on  the  subject  of  the  house  at  Wes- 
ton! For  the  burthen  of  my  song  is — '  Since  we 
have  met  once  again,  let  us  never  be  separated,  as 
we  havo  been,  more.'  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  DEiR  FRIEND,  O/fiey,  May  90, 1786. 

About  three  weeks  since  I  met  your  sister  Ches- 
ter at  Mr.  Throckmorton's,  and  from  her  learned 
that  you  arc  at  Blithfield,  and  in  health.  Upon 
the  encouragement  of  this  information  it  iB  that  1 
write  now ;  I  should  not  otherwise  have  known 
with  certainty  where  to  find  you,  or  have  been 
equally  free  ftom  the  fear  of  unseasonable  intru- 
sion. May  God  bo  with  you,  my  friend,  and  give 
you  a  just  measure  of  submission  to  his  will  I  the 
most  effectual  of  all  remedies  for  the  evib  of  this 
changing  scene.  I  doubt  not  that  he  has  granted 
you  this  blessing  already,  and  may  he  still  con- 
tinue it ! 

Now  I  will  talk  a  little  about  myself.  For  ex- 
cept myself,  living  in  this  Terrarum  angulo,  what 
can  I  have  to  talk  about  1  In  a  scene  of  perfect 
tranquillity,  and  the  prufoundest  silence,  I  am  kick- 
ing up  the  dust  of  hennc  narrative,  and  besieging 
Troy  again.  I  told  you  that  1  had  almost  finished 
the  translation  of  tlio  Iliad,  and  I  verily  thought 
so.  But  1  was  no'er  more  mistaken.  By  the 
time  when  I  had  reachc<l  the  end  of  the  poem,  the 
first  book  of  my  version  was  a  twelvemonth  old. 
When  I  came  to  consider  it  after  having  laid  it 
by  so  long,  it  did  not  satisfy  me.  I  set  myself  to 
mend  it,  and  I  did  so.  But  still  it  appeared  to  me 
improveable,  and  that  nothing  would  so  effectually 
secure  that  point  as  to  give  the  wholo  book  a  new 
translation.  With  the  excejition  of  very  few  lines 
I  have  so  done,  and  was  never  in  my  life  so  con- 
vinced of  the  soundness  of  Horace's  advice  to  pub- 
lish nothing  in  haste ;  so  much  advantage  have 
I  derived  from  doing  that  twice  which  I  thought  I 
hod  accomplished  notably  at  once.  He  indeed 
recommends  nine  years'  imprisonment  of  your 
verses  before  you  send  them  abroad;  but  the  nintV 
part  of  that  time  is  I  believe  as  much  as  there  ir 
need  of  to  open  a  man's  eyes  upon  his  own  defects 
and  to  secure  him  from  the  danger  of  prematura 
self-approbation.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten 
that  nine  years  make  so  wide  an  interval  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip,  that  a  thousand  things  may 
fall  out  between.  New  engagements  may  occur, 
which  may  make  the  finishing  of  that  which  a 
poet  has  begun,  impossible.  In  nine  yean  he 
may  rise  into  a  situation,  or  he  may  sink  mto  one 
highly  incompatible  with  his  purpoea.    His 
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ftitution  may  break  in  nine  yean,  and  acknefls 
may  disqualify  him  for  improving  what  he  enter- 
priscd  in  the  days  of  health.  His  inclination  may 
change,  and  he  may  find  some  other  employment 
more  agreeable,  or  another  poet  may  enter  upon 
the  same  work,  and  get  the  start  of  Imn.  There- 
fore, my  friend  Horace,  though  I  acknowledge 
your  principle  to  be  good,  I  must  confess  that  I 
think  the  practice  you  would  ground  upon  it  car- 
ried to  an  extreme.  The  rigour  that  I  exercised 
upon  the  first  book,  I  intend  to  exercise  upon  all 
that  follow,  and  have  now  actually  advanced  into 
the  middle  of  the  seventh,  no  where  admitting 
more  than  one  line  in  fifty  of  the  first  translation. 
You  must  not  imagine  that  I  had  been  careless 
and  hasty  in  the  first  instance.  In  truth  I  had 
not;  but  in  rendering  so  excellent  a  poet  as  Homer 
into  our  language,  there  are  so  many  points  to  be 
attended  to  both  in  respect  to  language  and  num- 
bers, that  a  first  attempt  must  be  fortunate  indeed 
if  it  docs  not  call  aloud  for  a  second.  You  saw 
the  specimen,  and  you  saw  (I  am  sure)  one  great 
fault  in  it ;  I  mean  the  harshness  of  some  of  the 
elisions.  I  did  not  altogether  take  the  blame  of 
these  to  myself,  for  into  some  of  them  I  was  actu- 
ally driven  and  hunted  by  a  scries  of  reiterated 
objections  made  by  a  critical  firiend,  whose  scruples 
and  delicacies  teazed  me  out  of  all  ray  patience. 
But  no  such  monsters  will  bo  found  in  the  volume. 
Your  brother  Chester  has  furnished  me  with 
Barnes's  Homer,  from  whose  notes  I  collect  here 
and  there  some  useful  information,  and  whose  fair 
and  legible  type  preserves  me  from  the  danger  of 
being  as  blind  as  was  my  author.  I  saw  a  sister 
of  youn  at  Mr.  Throckmorton's,  but  I  am  not  good 
at  making  myself  heard  across  a  large  room,  and 
therefore  nothing  passed  between  us.  I  felt  how- 
ever that  she  was  my  friend's  sister,  and  I  much 
esteemed  her  for  your  sake. 

Ever  yours,  W.  C. 

P.  S.  The  swan  is  called  argutua  (I  suppose) 
a  non  arguendo^  and  canonu  a  non  canendo. 
But  whether  he  be  dumb  or  vocal,  more  poetical 
than  the  eagle  or  less,  it  is  no  matter.  A  feather 
of  either,  in  token  of  your  approbation  and  esteem, 
will  never,  you  may  rest  assured,  be  an  ofifence 
tome. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Olney,  May  25,  1786. 
1  RAVE  at  length,  my  cousin,  found  my  way  into 
my  smnmer  abode.  I  believe  that  I  described  it  to 
yon  wome  time  since,  and  will  therefore  now  leave 
It  ondescribed.  I  will  only  say  that  I  am  writing 
in  a  bandbox,  situated,  at  least  in  my  account,  de- 
UfhtfuUy,  because  it  has  a  window  in  one  side 


that  opens  into  that  orchard,  through  which,  m  1 
am  sitting  here,  I  shall  see  yoa  oAen  paM»  and 
which  therefore  I  already  prefer  to  all  the  oichaidi 
in  the  world.  You  do  wdl  to  prepare  me  £«  all 
possible  delays,  because  in  this  life  all  sorts  of  dis- 
appointments are  possible,  and  1  ahall  do  weQ,  if 
any  such  delay  of  your  journey  should  happen,  to 
practise  that  lesson  of  patience  which  you  incul- 
cate. But  it  is  a  lesson  which,  even  with  yoa  for 
my  teacher,  I  shall  be  slow  to  learn.  Being  son 
however  that  you  will  not  procrastinate  withoot 
cause,  I  will  make  m3rself  as  easy  as  1  can  about 
it,  and  hope  for  the  best  To  convince  you  how 
much  I  am  under  discipline,  and  good  ad\ioe,  I 
will  lay  aside  a  favourite  measure,  influenced  in 
doing  so  by  nothing  but  the  good  sense  of  your  cqa- 
trary  opinion.  I  had  set  my  heart  on  meeting  yoa 
at  Ne^-port.  In  my  haste  to  see  you  once  agiii^ 
I  was  willing  to  overlook  many  awkwaxdnesssi  I 
could  not  but  foresee  would  attend  it  I  pot  thai 
aside  so  long  as  I  only  foresaw  them  myself,  hoi 
since  I  find  that  you  foresee  them  too,  I  can  110 
longer  deal  so  slightly  with  them.  It  is  thenkn 
determined  that  we  meet  at  Olney.  Much  I  shall 
feel,  but  I  will  not  die  if  I  can  help  it,  and  I  beg 
that  you  will  take  all  possible  care  to  outlive  it 
likewise,  for  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  balked  in  the 
moment  of  acquisition,  and  should  be  loath  to 
know  it  again. 

Last  Monday  in  the  evening  we  walked  to 
Weston,  according  to  our  usual  custom.  It  hap- 
pened, owing  to  a  mistake  of  time,  that  we  m1 
out  half  an  hour  sooner  than  usual.  This ; 
take  we  discovered  while  we  were  in  the 
ness.  So,  finding  that  we  had  time  before  ui^  a^ 
they  say,  Mrs.  Unwin  proposed  that  we  should  gb 
into  the  village,  and  take  a  view  of  the  house  thai 
I  had  just  mentioned  to  you.  We  did  so,  and 
found  it  such  a  one  as  in  most  respects  would  soit 
you  well.  But  Moses  Brown,  our  vicar,  who,  ao 
I  told  you,  is  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  is  not  boand 
to  die  for  that  reason.  He  said  himself,  when  he 
was  here  last  summer,  that  he  should  live  ten 
years  longer,  and  for  aught  that  appears  so  he 
may.  In  which  case,  for  the  sake  of  its  neai 
neighbourhood  to  us,  the  vicarage  haa  charms  tat 
me,  that  no  other  place  can  rival.  But  this  and 
a  thousand  things  more,  shall  be  talked  over  when 
you  come. 

We  have  been  industriously  cultivating  our  ac- 
quaintance with  our  Weston  neighbours  since  1 
wrote  last,  and  they  on  their  part  have  been  equaify 
diligent  in  the  same  cause.  I  have  a  notion  that 
we  shall  all  suit  well.  I  see  much  in  them  both 
that  I  admire.  You  know  perhaps  that  they  are 
catholics. 

It  is  a  delightful  bundle  of  praise,  my  cousin, 
that  you  have  sent  me.  All  jasmine  and  lavan- 
der.    Whoever  the  lady  is,  she  haa  evidentlj  an 
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•dmivable  pen,  and  a  cultivated  mind.  If  a  per- 
fon  leads,  it  ia  no  matter  in  what  language,  and  if 
tbe  mind  be  informed,  it  is  no  matter  whether 
thai  mind  bebngs  to  a  man  or  a  woman.  The 
tMie  and  the  judgment  will  receive  the  benefit 
alikie  in  both.  Long  before  the  Task  was  publiahed 
I  made  an  experiment  one  day,  being  in  a  firolick- 
MOie  mood,  upon  my  friend.  We  were  walking 
in  the  garden,  and  conversing  on  a  subject  similar 
lo  then  lines — 

TUe  finr  that  inj  at  all,  pray  oil  amisB, 

And  Kekin^  grace  t'  Improve  the  preeent  good, 

Would  urges  wiser  suit  than  asking  more. 

1  repeated  them,  and  said  to  him  with  an  air  of 
nanehalaneet  "  Do  you  recollect  those  lineal  1 
have  seen  them  somewhere,  where  are  they  1"  He 
pot  on  a  considering  face,  and  after  some  deliber- 
ation replied — "  0, 1  will  tell  you  where  they  must 
be^-in  the  Night  Thoughts."  1  was  glad  my 
trial  turned  out  so  well,  and  did  not  undeceive 
him.  I  mention  this  occurrence  only  in  confirma- 
tion  of  the  letter-writer's  opinion,  but  at  the  same 
I  do  assure  you,  on  the  faith  of  an  honest 


I,  that  1  never  in  my  life  designed  an  imitation 
of  Young,  or  of  any  other  writer;  for  mimicry  is 
jay  abhorrence,  at  least  in  poetry. 

AsBOfe  yourself,  my  dearest  cousin,  that  both  for 
jour  sake,  since  you  make  a  point  of  it,  and  for 
jay  own,  I  will  be  as  philosophically  careful  as 
posriUe,  that  these  fine  nerves  of  mine  shall  not 
be  beyond  measure  agitated  when  you  arrive.  In 
tnith,  there  is  much  greater  probability  that  they 
win  be  benefited,  and  greatiy  too.  Joy  of  heart, 
from  whatever  occasion  it  may  arise,  is  the  best  of 
■n  nervous  medicines;  and  I  should  not  wonder 
if  BQcih  a  turn  given  to  my  spirits  should  have 
«ven  A  lasting  effect,  of  the  most  advantageous 
kind,  upon  them.  You  must  not  imagine  neither, 
that  I  am  on  the  whole  in  any  great  degree  subject 
to  nsrvous  afiections ;  oocasbnally  I  am,  and  have 
been  these  many  years,  much  liable  to  dejection. 
But  mt  intervals,  and  sometimes  for  an  interval  of 
weeks,  no  creature  woukl  suspect  it.  For  I  have 
not  that  which  commonly  is  a  symptom  of  such  a 
esn  belonging  to  me :  I  mean  extraordinary  ele- 
vition  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Blucdevil.  When 
I  am  in  the  best  health,  my  tide  of  animal  sprightli- 
neas  flows  with  great  equality,  so  that  I  am  never, 
at  any  time,  exalted  in  proportion  as  I  am  some- 
times depressed.  My  depression  has  a  cause,  and 
if  that  cause  were  to  cease,  I  should  be  as  cheer- 
fid  thenceforth,  and  perhaps  for  ever,  as  any  man 
need  be.  But,  as  I  have  often  said,  Mrs.  Unwin 
ihaU  be  my  expositor. 

Adieu,  my  beloved  cousin.    Grod  grant  that  our 

fiisodihip  which,  while  we  could  see  each  other, 

■Sfer  suffered  a  moment's  interruption,  and  which 

ao  kn^  a  Mparatioa  has  not  in  the  least  abated, 
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may  glow  in  us  to  our  last  hour,  and  be  renewed 
in  a  better  world,  there  to  be  perpetuated  for  ever. 
For  you  must  know,  that  I  should  not  love  you 
half  so  well,  if  I  did  not  believe  you  would  be  my 
fiiend  to  eternity.  There  is  not  room  enough  finr 
firiendship  to  unfold  itself  in  full  bloom,  in  such  a 
nook  of  life  as  this.  Therefore  I  am,  and  must, 
and  will  be,  Yours  for  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Olney,  May  29,  1784. 

Thou  dear,  comfortable  cousin,  whose  letters, 
among  all  that  I  receive,  have  this  property  pecu- 
liariy  their  own,  that  I  expect  them  without 
trembling,  and  never  find  any  thing  that  docs  not 
give  me  pleasure;  for  which  therefore  I  would 
take  nothing  in  exchange  that  the  world  could 
give  me,  save  and  except  that  for  which  I  must 
exchange  them  soon  (and  happy  shall  I  be  to  do 
so),  your  own  com{)any.  That,  indeed,  is  delayed 
a  little  too  long ;  to  my  impatience  at  least  it  seems 
so,  who  find  the  spring,  backward  as  it  is,  too  for- 
ward because  many  of  its  beauties  will  liave  faded 
before  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  them. 
We  took  our  customary  walk  yesterday  in  the 
wilderness  at  Weston,  and  saw,  with  regret,  the 
laburnums,  syringas,  and  gucldcr-roscs,  some  of 
them  blown,  and  others  just  upon  the  point  of 
blowing,  and  could  not  help  observing — all  these 
will  be  gone  before  Lady  Heskcth  comes.  Still 
however  there  will  be  roses,  and  jasmine,  and  honey- 
suckle, and  shady  walks,  and  cool  alcoves,  and 
you  will  partake  them  with  us.  But  I  want  you 
to  have  a  sham  of  every  thing  that  is  delightful 
here,  and  can  not  bear  that  the  advance  of  tlie 
season  should  steal  away  a  single  pleasure  before 
you  can  come  to  enjoy  it. 

Every  day  1  think  of  you,  and  ahnost  all  the 
day  long;  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  even  you 
were  never  so  expected  in  your  life.  I  called  last 
week  at  the  Q.uaker's  to  see  the  furniture  of  3rour 
bed,  the  fame  of  which  had  reached  me.  It  is,  I 
assure  you,  superb,  of  printed  cotton,  and  the  sub- 
ject classicAl.  Every  morning  you  will  open  your 
eyes  on  Phorton  kneeling  to  Apollo,  and  implor- 
ing his  father  to  grant  him  the  conduct  of  his 
chariot  for  a  day.  May  your  sleep  be  as  sound  as 
your  bed  will  be  sumptuous,  and  your  nights  at 
least  will  be  well  provided  for. 

I  shall  send  up  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  of 
the  Iliad  shortly,  and  shall  address  them  to  you. 
You  will  forward  them  to  the  General.  I  long  to 
show  you  my  workshop,  and  to  see  you  sitting  on 
the  opposite  side  of  my  table.  We  shall  be  ah 
ck)se  packed  as  two  wax  figures  in  an  old  fash- 
ioned picture  frame.  I  am  writing  in  it  now.  It 
is  the  place  in  which  I  fobricate  all  my  vwm  in 
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■mniner  time.  I  roM  an  hour  eooncr  than  usaal, 
this  morning,  that  I  might  finish  my  sheet  before 
bieakfast,  for  I  must  write  this  day  to  the  GJeneral. 

The  grass  under  my  windows  is  all  bespangled 
with  dewdrops,  and  the  birds  are  singing  in  the 
apple  trees,  among  the  blossoms.  Never  poet  had 
a  more  commodious  oratory  in  which  to  invdie 
his  muse. 

I  have  made  your  heart  ache  too  often,  my 
poor  dear  cousin,  with  talking  about  my  fits  of  de- 
jection. Something  has  happened  that  has  led 
me  to  the  subject,  or  I  would  have  mentioned 
them  more  sparingly.  Do  not  suppose,  or  suspect 
that  I  treat  you  with  reserve;  there  is  nothing  in 
which  I  am  concerned  that  you  shall  not  be  made 
acquainted  with.  But  the  talc  is  too  long  for  a 
letter.  I  will  only  add  for  your  present  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  cause  is  not  exterior,  that  it  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  human  aid,  and  that  yet  I 
have  a  hope  myself,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  a  strong 
persuasion  o(  its  removal.  I  am  indeed  even  now, 
and  have  been  for  a  considerable  time,  sensible  of 
a  change  for  the  better,  and  expect,  with  good 
reason,  a  comfortable  lift  from  you.  Guess  then, 
my  beloved  cousin,  with  what  wishes  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  of  your  arrival,  from  whose  com- 
ing I  promise  myself  not  only  pleasure,  but  peace 
of  mind,  at  least  an  additional  share  of  it.  At 
present  it  is  an  uncertain  and  transient  guest 
with  me,  but  the  joy  with  which  I  sliall  see  and 
convene  with  you  at  Olney,  may  periiaps  make 
it  on  abiding  one.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Olney,  June  4  and  5,  17S6. 
An !  my  cousin,  you  begin  already  to  fear  and 
quake.  What  a  hero  am  I,  compared  with  you. 
i  have  no  fears  of  you.  On  the  contrary  am  as 
bokl  as  a  lion.  I  wish  that  your  carriage  were 
<nren  ik>w  at  the  door.  You  should  soon  see  with 
how  much  courage  I  would  face  you.  But  what 
cause  have  you  for  fearl  Am  I  not  your  cousin, 
with  whom  you  have  wandered  in  the  fields  of 
Froemantle,  and  at  Bevis's  Mount  1  who  used  to 
vead  to  you,  laugh  with  you,  till  our  sides  have 
ached,  at  any  thing,  or  nothing  1  And  am  I  in 
these  respects  at  all  altered  1  You  will  not  find 
me  so;  but  just  as  ready  tc  laugh,  and  to  wander, 
as  you  ever  knew  me.  A  cloud  perhaps  may 
eome  over  me  now  and  then,  for  a  few  hours,  but 
from  cloudji  I  was  never  exempted.  And  are  not 
you  the  identical  cousin  with  whom  I  have  per- 
formed ail  these  feats  1  The  very  Harriet  whom 
I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  at  De  Grrey's,  in  Norfolk- 
street  1  (It  was  on  a  Sunday,  when  you  came 


minster.)  If  these  things  are  so,  and  I  am  wan 
that  you  can  not  gainsay  a  syllable  of  them  aH. 
then  this  consequence  follows;  that  I  do  not  pii»- 
miw  myself  more  pleasure  finom  your  eompany 
than  I  shall  be  sure  to  find.  Then  yon  are  ny 
cousin,  in  whom  I  always  delighted,  and  in  whom 
I  doubt  not  that  I  shall  delight  even  to  my  kteit 
hour.  But  this  wicked  coach-maker  has  souk 
my  s[nrits.  What  a  miserable  thing  it  is  to  de- 
pend, in  any  degree,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
wish,  and  that  wish  so  fervent,  on  the  punctuality 
of  a  creature  who  I  suppose  was  never  punctual 
in  his  life!  Do  tell  him,  my  dear,  in  order  to 
quicken  him,  that  if  he  performs  his  pronuse,  he 
shall  make  my  coach,  when  I  want  one,  and  thai 
if  he  performs  it  not,  I  will  most  assuredly  em- 
l^oy  some  other  man. 

The  Throckmortons  sent  a  note  to  invite  as  to 
dinner — we  went,  and  a  very  agreeable  day  wt 
had.  They  made  no  fiiss  with  us,  which  I  wis 
heartily  glad  to  see,  for  where  I  give  trouble  I  am 
sure  that  I  can  not  be  welcome.  Themselves, 
and  their  chaplain,  and  we,  were  all  the  paity. 
After  dinner  we  had  much  cheerful  and  plsaaanC 
talk,  the  particulars  of  which  might  not  perhaps 
be  so  entertaining  upon  paper,  therefore  all  bat 
one  I  will  omit,  and  that  I  will  mention  only  be* 
cause  it  will  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  give  you  an 
insight  into  their  opinion  on  a  very  important  sob* 
ject — ^thcir  own  religion.  I  happened  to  say  that 
in  all  professions  and  trades  mankind  affoded  an 
air  of  mystery.  Physicians,  I  obsenred,  in  par- 
ticular, were  objects  of  that  remark,  who  peniit 
in  prescribing  in  Latin,  many  times  no  doubt  to 
the  hazard  of  a  patient's  life,  through  the  igno- 
rance of  an  apothecary.  Mr.  Throckmoitoo  ab- 
sented to  what  I  said,  and  turning  to  his  chaplain, 
to  my  infinite  surprise  observed  to  him,  "  jiuUit 
ju9t  as  abrurd  <u  our  praying  in  Latin**  I  cooU 
have  hugged  him  for  lus  liberality,  and  freedom 
from  bigotry,  but  thought  it  rather  more  decent  to 
let  the  matter  pass  without  any  visible  notice.  I 
therefore  heard  it  with  pleasure,  and  kept  my 
pleasure  to  myself  The  two  ladies  in  the  mean 
time  were  tdte-a-tdte  in  the  drawing-room.  Thei* 
conversation  turned  principally  (as  I  afterwaras 
learned  from  Mrs.  Unwin)  on  a  noost  delightfid 
topic,  viz.  myselfl  In  the  first  place,  Mrs.  Throck- 
morton admired  my  book,  firom  which  she  quoted 
by  heart  more  than  I  could  repeat,  though  I  so 
lately  wrote  it. 

In  short,  my  dear,  I  can  not  proceed  to  relate 
what  she  «dd  of  the  book,  and  Uie  book's  antbor, 
for  that  abominable  modesty  that  I  can  not  even 
yet  get  rid  of.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  you,  who 
are  disposed  to  love  every  body  who  speaks  kindly 
of  your  cousin,  vrill  certainly  love  Mrs.  Thfock- 
with  my  uncle  and  aunt  to  drink  tea  there,  and  I '  morton,  when  yon  shall  be  told  what  she  said  of 
Odul dined  there^  and  was ^uat  going  faaek  to  Weitr  I  him,  and  that  ysawtifbe  toki  !■  eqaally  oeitaitti 
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becaiMe  it  depends  on  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  will  teil 
joa  many  a  j^ood  long  story  for  me,  that  I  am 
not  able  to  tell  for  myself.  1  am  however  not  at 
all  in  arrear  to  our  neighbours  in  the  matter  of 
admiration  and  esteem,  but  the  more  I  know 
them,  the  more  I  like  them,  and  have  nearly  an 
affection  for  them  both.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Tuk  has  lo  large  a  share  of  the  approbation  of 
your  sensible  Suffolk  friend. 

I  received  yesterday  from  the  Greneral  another 
etter  of  T.  S.  An  unknown  auxiliary  having 
started  up  in  my  behalf,  I  believe  I  shall  leave  the 
business  of  answering  to  him,  having  no  leisure 
myself  for  controversy.  He  lies  very  open  to  a 
^'ety  eflectual  reply. 

My  dearest  cousin  adieu!    I  hope  to  write  to 
you  but  once  more  before  we  meet    But  oh !  this 
eoechmaker,  and  oh!  this  holyday  week! 
Yours,  with  impatient  desire  to  see  you, 

W.  C. 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

¥T  DEAR  FRIEND,  Olficy,  June  9,  1784. 

The  little  time  that  I  can  devote  to  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  poetry  is,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, stolen.  Homer  is  urgent.  Much  is  done, 
but  much  remains  undone,  and  no  schoolboy  is 
more  attentive  to  the  performance  of  his  daily  task 
than  1  am.  You  will  therefore  excuse  me  if  at 
present  I  am  both  unfrcquent  and  short. 

The  paper  tells  me  that  the  Chancellor  has 
dapsed,  and  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  it.  The 
first  attack  was  dangerous,  but  a  second  must  be 
move  formidable  still.  It  is  not  probable  that  I 
should  ever  hear  from  him  again  if  he  survive; 
yet  of  the  much  that  I  should  have  felt  for  him, 
had  our  connexion  never  been  interrupted,  I  still 
feel  much.  Every  body  will  feel  the  loss  of  a  man 
whose  abilities  have  made  him  of  such  general 
hnportance. 

I  correspond  again  with  Colman,  and  upon  the 
most  fHendly  footing,  and  fmd  in  his  instance, 
and  in  some  others,  that  an  intimate  intercoum, 
which  had  been  only  casually  suspended,  not  for- 
feited on  either  sido  by  outrage,  is  capable  not 
only  of  revival,  but  of  improvement. 

I  had  a  letter  some  time  since  from  your  sister 
Fanny,  that  gave  me  great  pleasure.  Such  no- 
tices from  old  friends  are  always  pleasant,  and  of 
such  pleasures  I  had  received  many  lately.  They 
refiesh  the  remembrance  of  eariy  days,  and  make 
me  young  again.  The  noble  institution  of  the 
Nonsense  Club  will  be  forgotten,  when  we  are 
gone  who  composed  it;  but  I  often  think  of  your 
most  heroic  line,  written  at  one  of  our  meetings, 
and  especially  thmk  of  it  when  I  am  translating 


•*  lb  wtem  nDBed  ihs  Dsvfl  yaid-loiiv-i&IM.** 


There  never  was  any  thing  more  truly  Grecian 
than  that  triple  epithet,  and  were  it  possible  to 
introduce  it  into  either  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  I  should 
certainly  steal  it.  I  am  now  flushed  with  expeo- 
tation  of  Lady  Heaketh,  who  spends  the  summer 
vrith  us.  We  hope  to  sec  her  next  week.  We 
have  found  admirable  lodgings  both  for  her  and 
suite,  and  a  Gluaker  in  this  town,  still  more  ad- 
mirable than  they,  who,  as  if  he  loved  her  as 
much  as  I  do,  furnishes  them  for  her,  with  real 
etegance.  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

Olney,  June  19,  1786. 

Mt  dear  cousin^s  arrival  has,  as  it  could  not 
fidl  to  do,  made  us  happier  than  we  ever  were  at 
Olney.  Her  great  kindness  in  giving  us  her  com- 
pany is  a  cordial  that  I  shall  feel  the  effect  of,  not 
only  while  she  is  here  but  while  I  live. 

Olney  will  not  be  much  longer  the  place  of  our 
habitation.  At  a  village  two  miles  distant  we 
have  hired  a  house  of  Mr.  Throckmorton,  a  much 
better  than  we  occupy  at  present,  and  yet  not 
more  expensive.  It  is  situated  very  near  to  our 
most  agreeable  landlord,  and  his  agreeable  plea- 
sure grounds.  In  him,  and  in  his  wife,  we  shall 
find  such  companions  as  will  always  make  the 
time  pass  pleastmtly  while  they  arc  in  the  coun- 
try, and  his  grounds  will  afford  us  good  air,  and 
good  walking  room  in  the  winter;  two  advantages 
which  we  have  not  enjoyed  at  Olney,  where  I 
have  no  neighbour  with  whom  I  can  convene, 
and  where,  seven  months  in  the  year,  I  have  been 
imprisoned  by  dirty  and  impassable  ways,  till 
both  my  health  and  Mrs.  Unwinds  have  suflfered 
materially. 

Homer  is  ever  importunate,  and  vrill  not  suflEsr 
me  to  spend  half  the  time  with  my  distant  firiendi 
that  I  would  gladly  give  them.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

BfY  DEAR  WILLIAM,  Olney,  July  3,  1784. 

After  a  long  silence  I  begin  again.  A  day 
given  to  my  friends,  is  a  day  taken  from  Hi.mer. 
but  to  such  an  interruption,  now  and  then  occir- 
ring,  I  have  no  objection.  Lady  Hesketh  is,  aj 
you  observe,  arrived,  and  has  been  vrith  us  near  a 
fortnight.  She  pleases  every  body,  and  is  pleased 
in  her  turn  vrith  every  thing  she  finds  at  Olney;  b 
always  cheerful  and  sweet-tempered,  and  knowi 
no  pleasure  equal  to  that  of  communicating  plea- 
sure to  us  and  to  all  around  her.  Tlis  di^Msi- 
tion  in  her  is  tho  more  comfortable,  because  it  m 
not  the  humour  of  the  day,  a  sudden  flash  of  b^ 
nevolenoe  and  good  spirits,  oeeaaooed  meiHy  faf 
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a  duaige  of  scene,  bat  it  is  her  natural  torn,  and 
htm  governed  all  her  conduct  ever  since  I  knew 
her  fint  We  are  consequently  happy  in  hersode- 
tj,  and  shall  be  happier  still  to  have  you  to  partake 
with  us  in  our  joy.  I  am  fond  of  the  sound  of 
bells,  but  was  never  more  pleased  with  those  of 
Oiney  than  when  they  rang  her  into  her  new  ha- 
bitation. It  is  a  compliment  that  our  performen 
upon  those  instruments  have  never  paid  to  any 
other  personage  (Lord  Dartmouth  excepted)  since 
we  knew  the  town.  In  short,  she  is,  as  she  ever 
was,  my  pride  and  my  joy,  and  I  am  delighted 
with  eveiy  thing  that  means  to  xlo  her  honour. 
Her  first  appearance  was  too  much  for  me ;  my 
spirits,  instead  of  being  gently  raised,  as  I  had  in- 
advertently supposed  they  would  be,  broke  down 
with  me  under  the  pressure  of  too  much  joy,  and 
left  me  flat,  or  rather  melancholy,  throughout  the 
day,  to  a  degree  that  was  mortifying  to  myself, 
and  alarming  to  her.  But  I  have  made  amends 
for  this  failure  since,  ant)  in  point  of  cheerfulness 
have  far  exceeded  her  expectations,  for  she  knew 
that  sable  had  been  my  suit  for  many  years. 

And  now  I  shall  communicate  news  that  will 
give  you  pleasure.  When  you  first  contemplated 
the  firont  of  our  abode,  you  were  shocked.  In 
your  eyes  it  had  the  a{q)earance  of  a  prison,  and 
yon  sighed  at  the  thought  that  your  mother  lived 
in  it  Your  view  of  it  was  not  only  just,  but 
prophetic.  It  had  not  only  the  aspect  of  a  place 
built  for  the  purposes  of  incarceration,  but  has  ac- 
tually served  that  purpose  through  a  long,  long 
period,  and  we  have  been  the  prisoners.  But  a 
giol-deliveiy  is  at  hand.  The  bolts  and  bars  are 
to  be  loosed,  and  we  shall  escape.  A  veiy  difler- 
eot  mansion,  both  in  point  of  appearance  and  ac- 
commodation, expects  us,  and  the  expense  of  liv- 
ing in  it  not  greater  than  we  are  subjected  to  in 
this.  It  is  situated  at  Weston,  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest villages  in  England,  and  belongs  to  Mr. 
Throckmorton.  We  all  three  dine  with  him  to- 
day by  invitation,  and  shall  survey  it  in  the  after- 
noon, point  out  the  necessary  repairs,  and  finally 
adjust  the  treaty.  I  have  my  cousin's  promise 
that  she  will  never  let  another  year  pass  without 
a  visit  to  us ;  and  the  house  is  large  enough  to 
take  us,  and  her  suite,  and  her  also,  vnth  as  many 
of  hen  as  she  shall  choose  to  bring.  The  change 
will  I  hope  prove  advantageous  both  to  your  mo- 
ther and  me  in  all  respects.  Here  we  have  no 
iieighbourhood,  there  vre  shall  have  most  agreea- 
ble neighbours  ui  the  Throckmortons.  Here  we 
have  a  bad  air  in  winter,  impregnated  with  the 
liihy  smelling  fumes  of  the  marsh  miasma;  there 
wo  shall  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  untainted. 
Hen  we  are  confined  from  September  to  March, 
and  sometimes  kmger;  there  we  shall  be  upon  the' 
v«fy  veige  of  pleasure-grounds  in  which  we  can' 
■hvays  nmbk,  and  shaU  not  wida  thion^  al- 


most impassable  dirt  to  get  at  them.  Both  yo« 
mother's  constitution  and  mine  have  sufiered  ma- 
terially by  such  ckjse  and  long  confinement,  an^ 
it  is  high  time,  unless  we  intend  to  retreat  inte 
the  grave,  that  we  should  seek  out  a  more  whole- 
some residence.  So  fiir  is  well,  the  rest  is  left  te 
Heaven. 

I  have  hardly  left  m3rself  room  for  an  answer  to 
your  queries  concerning  my  firiend  John,  and  his 
studies.  I  should  reconmiend  the  civil  war  ol 
Cssar,  because  he  wrote  it,  who  ranks  I  believe 
as  the  best  writer,  as  well  as  soldier,  of  his  day 
There  are  books  (I  know  not  what  they  are,  bui 
you  do,  and  can  easily  find  them)  that  will  inform 
him  clearly  of  both  the  civil  and  military  manage- 
ment of  the  Romans,  the  several  officers,  I  mean, 
in  both  departments;  and  what  was  the  peculiar 
province  of  each.  The  study  of  some  such  book 
would  1  shouki  think  prove  a  good  introductioD 
to  that  of  Livy,  unless  you  have  a  Livy  with 
notes  to  that  eftcct.  A  want  of  intelligence  in 
those  points  has  heretofore  made  the  Roman  his* 
tory  very  dark  and  difficult  to  me ;  therefore  1 
thus  advise.  Youn  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

CMney,  July  4,  1786. 
I  REJOICE,  my  dear  fnend,  that  you  have  at 
last  received  my  proposals,  and  most  cordially 
thank  you  for  all  your  labours,  in  my  service.  I 
have  friends  in  the  world  who,  knowing  that  I 
am  apt  to  be  careless  when  left  to  myself,  are  de- 
termined to  watch  over  me  with  a  jealous  eye 
upon  this  occasion.  The  consequence  will  be, 
that  the  work  will  be  better  executed,  but  more 
tardy  in  the  production.  To  them  I  owe  it,  that 
my  translation,  as  fast  as  it  proceeds,  passes  under 
a  revisal  of  a  most  accurate  disremer  of  all  ble> 
mishes.  1  know  not  whether  I  told  you  before,  or 
now  tell  you  for  the  fint  time,  that  I  am  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  extraordinary  person.  He  is  in- 
timate with  my  bookseller,  and  voluntarily  oflered 
his  service.  I  was  at  firet  doubtful  whether  to 
accept  it  or  not;  but  finding  that  my  friends 
abovesaid  were  not  to  be  satbfied  on  any  other 
terms,  though  myself  a  perfect  stranger  to  the 
man  and  his  qualifications,  except  as  he  was  re- 
commended by  Johnson,  I  at  length  consented, 
and  since  found  great  reason  to  rejoice  that  I  did. 
I  called  him  an  extraordinary  person,  and  such  he 
is.  For  he  is  not  only  versed  in  Homer,  and  accu- 
rate in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  to  a  degree  thai 
entitles  him  to  that  appellation,  but,  though  a  fo- 
reigner, is  a  perfect  master  of  our  language,  and 
has  exquisite  taste  in  Enghsh  poetry.  By  hb 
assistance  I  have  improved  many  passages,  sup- 
plied miDj  OTtnighta,  and  ooR«et«d  many  mia 
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takM»  such  as  will  of  courae  escape  the  most  dili- 
fent  and  attentive  labourer  in  such  a  work.  I 
ought  to  add,  because  it  affords  the  best  assa- 
itnoe  of  his  leal  and  fidelity,  that  he  does  not 
toil  ibr  hire,  nor  will  accept  of  any  premium,  but 
has  entered  on  this  buancss  merely  fi>r  his 
amusement.  In  the  last  instance  my  sheets  will 
pass  through  the  hands  of  our  old  schoolfellow  Col- 
man,  who  has  engaged  to  correct  the  press,  and 
make  any  little  alterations  that  he  may  see  expe- 
dient. With  all  this  precaution,  little  as  I  in- 
tended it  once,  I  am  now  well  satisfied.  Elzpe- 
rience  has  convinced  me  that  other  eyes  than  my 
own  are  necessary,  in  order  that  so  long  and  ar- 
duous a  task  may  be  finished  as  it  ought,  and  may 
neither  discredit  me,  nor  mortify  and  disappoint 
my  friends.  You,  who  I  know  interest  yourMlf 
much  and  deeply  in  my  success,  will  I  dare  say 
be  ntisfied  with  it  too.  Pope  had  many  aids,  and 
he  who  follows  Pope  ought  not  to  walk  alone. 

Though  I  announce  myself  by  my  very  under- 
taking to  be  one  of  Homer's  most  enraptured  ad- 
mirers, I  am  not  a  blind  one.  Perhaps  the  speech 
of  Achilles  given  in  my  specimen  i«,  as  you  hint, 
lather  too  much  in  the  moralizing  strain,  to  suit  so 
young  a  man,  and  of  so  much  fire.  But  whether 
'Ahtot  not,  in  the  course  of  the  close  application 
that  I  am  forced  to  give  to  my  author,  1  discover 
inadvertencies  not  a  few;  some  perhaps  that  have 
escaped  even  the  commentators  themselves ;  or  per- 
haps in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  idolatry,  they  re- 
solved that  they  should  pass  for  beauties.  Homer 
however,  say  what  they  will,  was  man,  and  in  all 
tha  works  of  man,  especially  in  a  work  of  such 
length  and  variety,  many  things  will  of  necessity 
oocur,  that  might  have  been  better.  Pope  and  Ad- 
dison had  a  Denms;  and  Dennis,  if  I  mistake  not, 
held  up  as  he  has  been  to  scorn  and  detestation, 
was  a  sensible  fellow,  and  passed  some  censures 
upon  both  those  writers  that,  had  they  been  less 
jwt,  Wimld  have  hurt  them  less.  Homer  had  Ids 
Zoiiur;  and  perhaps  if  we  knew  all  that  Zoilus 
said,  we  should  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
PomeCinies  at  least  he  had  reason  on  his  side.  But 
it  u  dangerous  to  find  any  fault  at  all  with  what 
the  world  m  determined  to  esteem  faultless. 

I  lejoioe,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  enjoy  some 
coQipoBure,  and  cheerfulness  of  spirits:  may  Qod 
pieserve  and  increase  to  you  so  great  a  blessing! 
I  am  affectionately  and  truly  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  August  24, 1786. 

I  ciTCH  a  minute  by  the  tail  and  hold  it  fast, 
while  I  write  to  you.  The  moment  it  is  fled  I  must 
go  to  breakfost.  I  am  still  occupied  in  refining 
and  poUshingy  and  shall  this  morning  give  the 


finishing  hand  to  the  seventh  book.  Fuaeli  does 
me  the  honour  to  say  that  the  most  difiicult,  and 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  poem,  are  admirably 
rendered.  But  because  he  did  not  express  him- 
self equally  pleased  with  the  more  pedestrian  parts 
of  it,  my  labour  therefore  has  been  principally  giv«i 
to  the  dignification  of  them;  not  but  that  I  have 
retouched  considerably,  and  made  better  still  tha 
best.  In  short  I  hope  to  make  it  all  of  a  piece, 
and  shall  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  to  secure  that 
desirable  point.  A  storyteller,  so  very  circumstan- 
tial as  Homer,  must  of  necessity  present  us  often 
with  much  matter  in  itself  capable  of  no  other  em- 
bellishment than  purity  of  diction,  and  harmony 
of  versification,  can  give  to  it.  Hie  labor ^  hoc  opu» 
est.  For  our  language,  unless  it  be  very  severely 
chastised,  has  not  the  terseness,  nor  our  measure 
the  music  of  the  Greek.  But  I  shall  not  fail 
throufjh  want  of  industry. 

We  are  likely  to  be  very  happy  in  our  connexion 
with  the  Throckmortons.  His  reserve  and  mine 
wear  ofT;  and  he  talks  with  great  pleasure  of  the 
comfort  that  he  proposes  to  himself  from  our  win- 
ter-evening conversations.  His  purpose  seems  to 
be,  that  we  should  spend  them  alternately  with 
each  other.  Lady  Hesketh  transcribes  for  me  at 
present.  When  she  is  gone,  Mrs.  Throckmorton 
takes  up  that  business,  and  will  be  my  lady  of  th0 
ink-bottle  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  She  solicited 
herself  that  office. 
Believe  me, 
My  dear  William,  truly  yours,  W.  C. 

Mr.  Throckmorton  will  (I  doubt  not)  procuie 
Petre's  name,  if  he  can,  without  any  hint  from 
me.  He  could  not  interest  himself  more  in  my 
success,  than  he  seems  to  do.  Could  he  get  the 
pope  to  subscribe,  I  should  have  him;  and  should 
be  glad  of  him  and  the  whole  conclave. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRI£ND, 

Yoa  are  my  mahogany  box,  with  a  slip  in  the 
lid  of  it,  to  which  I  commit  my  productions  of  the 
lyric  kind,  in  perfect  confidence  that  they  are  safe, 
and  will  go  no  farther.  All  who  arc  attached  to 
the  jinghng  art  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
would  find  no  pleasure  in  the  exercise,  had  they 
not  one  friend  at  least  to  whom  they  ndght  pub- 
lish what  they  have  composed.  If  you  approve 
my  Latin,  and  your  wife  and  sister  my  English, 
this,  together  with  the  approbation  of  your  mo- 
tlier,  is  fame  enough  for  me. 

He  who  can  not  look  forward  with  comfort, 
must  find  what  comfort  he  can  in  looking  back- 
ward. Upon  this  principle,  I  the  other  day  sent 
my  imagination  upon  a  trip  thirty  yean  behind 
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She  was  very  obedient,  and  very  swift  of  foot, 
ptnently  performed  her  journey,  and  at  last  set 
me  down  in  the  sixth  form  at  Westminster.  I 
fancied  myself  once  more  a  school-boy,  a  period 
of  liie  in  which,  if  I  had  never  tasted  true  happi- 
ness, I  was  at  least  equally  unacquainted  with  its 
contrary.  No  manufacturer  of  waking  dreams 
ever  succeeded  better  in  his  employment  than  I 
da  I  can  weave  such  a  piece  of  tapestry  in  a  few 
minates,  as  not  only  has  all  the  charms  of  reality, 
but  is  embellished  also  with  a  variety  of  beauties 
which,  though  they  never  existed,  arc  more  capti- 
vating than  any  that  ever  did — accordingly  1  was 
a  schoolboy  in  high  favour  with  the  master,  re- 
ceived a  silver  groat  for  my  exercise,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  sent  from  form  to  form,  for 
the  admiration  of  all  who  were  able  to  understand 
it.  Do  you  wish  to  see  thb  highly  applauded  per- 
formance? It  follows  on  the  other  side. 

(torn  of.) 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  WILLIAM, 

You  are  sometimes  Indcbtetl  to  bad  weather, 
but  more  frequently  to  a  dejected  state  of  mind, 
for  my  punctuality  as  a  correspondent.  This  was 
the  case  when  I  composed  that  tragi-comic  ditty 
for  which  you  thank  iiic ;  my  s[)irits  were  exceed- 
ing low,  and  having  no  fool  or  jester  at  hand,  I  re- 
solved to  be  my  own.  I'hc  end  was  answered;  I 
laughed  myself,  and  I  made  you  laugti.  Some- 
times I  pour  out  my  thoughts  in  a  mournful  strain, 
but  those  sable  effusions  your  mother  will  not  suf- 
fer me  to  send  you,  being  resolved  that  nobody 
■hall  share  with  me  the  burthen  of  my  melancholy 
but  herself.  In  general  you  may  suppose  that  I 
am  remarkably  sad  when  I  seem  remarkably  merry. 
The  effort  we  make  to  get  rid  of  a  load  is  usually 
violent  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  it.  I  have 
seen  at  Sadler's  Wells  a  tight  little  fellow  dancing 
with  a  fat  man  upon  his  niioulders;  to  those  who 
looked  at  him,  he  seemed  insensible  of  the  incum- 
brance, but  if  a  physician  had  felt  liis  pulse,  when 
the  feat  was  over,  I  suppose  he  would  have  found 
the  efiect  of  it  there.  Perhaps  you  remember  the 
undertakers'  dance  in  the  rehearsal,  which  they 
perform  m  crape  hat-bands  and  black  cloaks,  to 
the  tune  of  "  Hob  or  Nob,"  one  of  the  sprightliest 
aiis  in  the  world.  Such  is  my  fiddling,  and  such 
li  my  dancing ;  but  they  serve  a  pur})08e  which  at 
■itme  certain  times  could  not  be  so  effectually  pro- 
moted by  any  thing  else. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  comply  with  your  re- 
quest, though  I  am  not  gno<l  at  writing  upon  a 
given  subject.  Your  mother  however  comforts  mo 
by  her  approbation,  and  I  steer  myself  in  all  tliat 
I  pradaoe  by  her  judgment.    If  she  docs  not  un- 


derstand me  at  the  first  reading,  I  am  iiire  tht 
lines  are  obscure,  and  always  alter  them;  if  she 
laughs,  I  know  it  is  not  without  reason;  and  if 
she  says,  "  that's  well,  it  will  do,"  I  have  no  fear 
lest  any  body  else  should  find  fault  with  it  She 
is  my  lord  chamberlain  who  licenses  all  I  write.* 
If  you  like  it,  use  it;  if  not,  you  know  the  rs- 
medy.  It  is  serious,  yet  epigrammatic — like  a 
bishop  at  a  ball.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  AM  sensibly  mortified  at  finding  m3rself  ob- 
liged to  dL}a])point  you ;  but  though  I  have  had 
many  thoughts  upon  the  subject  you  propose  to 
my  consideration,  I  ha\-e  had  none  that  have  been 
favourable  to  the  undertaking.  I  ap[daud  yoor 
purpose,  for  the  sake  of  the  principle  from  which 
it  springs;  but  I  look  upon  the  evils  you  mean  to 
animadvert  upon,  as  too  olwtinate  and  inveteiat^ 
ever  to  be  expelled  by  the  means  you  mention. 
The  very  persons  to  whom  you  would  addms 
your  remonstrance,  are  themselves  sofiSciently 
aware  of  their  enormity:  years  ago,  to  my  know- 
ledge, they  were  frequently  the  topics  of  conversa- 
tion at  polite  tables;  they  have  been  frequently 
mentioned  in  both  houses  of  parliament;  and  I 
suppose  there  is  hardly  a  member  of  either,  who 
would  not  immediately  assent  to  the  necessity  of 
reformation,  were  it  proposed  to  him  in  a  reasona- 
ble way.  But  there  it  stops;  and  there  it  will  for 
ever  stop  till  the  majority  are  animated  with  a  zeal 
in  which  they  are  at  present  deplorably  defective. 
A  religious  man  is  unfeignedly  shocked,  when  he 
reflects  upon  the  prevalence  of  such  crimes ;  a  mo- 
ral man  must  needs  be  so  in  a  degree,  aD«]  will 
affect  to  be  much  more  so  than  he  is.  But  how 
many  do  you  suppose  there  are  among  our  wor- 
thy representatives,  that  come  under  either  of  these 
descriptions'?  If  all  were  such,  yet  to  new  model 
the  police  of  the  country,  which  must  be  done  in 
order  to  make  even  unavoidable  perjury  less  fro- 
quent,  were  a  task  they  would  hardly  undertake, 
on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  that  vrould  attend 
it.  Government  is  too  much  interested  in  the 
consumption  of  malt  liquor,  to  reduce  the  number 
of  venders.  Such  plausible  pleas  may  be  ofleied 
in  defence  of  travelling  on  Sundays,  especially  by 
the  trading  part  of  the  world,  as  the  whole  bench 
of  bishoiw  would  find  it  difficult  to  overrule.  And 
with  respect  to  the  violation  of  oaths,  till  a  certain 
name  is  more  generally  respected  than  it  is  at 
present,  however  such  persons  as  yourself  may  be 
grieved  at  it,  tlie  legislature  arc  never  likely  to  lay 
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it  to  heart.  I  do  not  mean,  nor  wouhl  by  any 
means  attempt  to  dlscouragn  you  in  so  laudable 
an  enterprise;  but  sucli  is  the  light  in  which  it 
appears  to  mo,  that  I  do  not  M  the  least  spark  of 
courage  qualifying  or  prompting  me  to  cmlmrk  in 
it  myself.  An  exhortation  therefore  written  by 
me,  by  hopeless,  des[x)n(Iing  me,  would  be  flat,  in- 
sipid, and  uninteresting,  and  disgrace  the  cauHe 
instead  of  serving  it.  If  afler  what  I  have  said, 
however  you  still  retain  the  Mime  sentiments,  Alacte 
esto  virtute  tua^  there  is  nobody  better  qualified 
than  yourself,  ami  may  your  success  pn>vc  that  I 
despaired  of  it  without  a  reason. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAB  FRIEND, 

I  WRITE  under  the  impression  of  a  difficulty  not 
easily  surmounted,  the  want  of  Minething  to  say. 
Letter-spinning  is  generally  more  entertaining  to 
the  writer  than  the  n*ader;  for  your  sake  therefore 
I  would  avoid  it,  but  a  dearth  of  materials  is  very 
apt  to  betray  one  into  a  trifling  strain,  in  spite  of 
all  our  endeavours  to  be  serious. 

I  left  off  on  Satunlay,  this  jiresent  being  Mon- 
day mcxning,  and  I  renew  the  attempt,  in  hopes 
that  I  may  pussibly  catch  some  subject  by  the  end, 
and  be  more  successful. 

So  hare  I  aern  (tie  maidf  in  \'nin 
Tumble  and  lease  a  tansiled  skein. 
Thtj  bile  ihe  lip,  lliey  ornifch  the  head, 
And  cry—'  ihe  deuce  ih  in  (lie  thread !' 
They  torture  it,  aiHl  jerk  it  munil, 
Till  Uie  rii;lit  eud  at  kiM  ifl  found, 
Then  wind,  and  wind,  nml  wiiid  away, 
And  what  was  work  is  clianged  to  play. 

When  I  wrote  the  two  first  lines,  I  thought  I 
had  engaged  in  a  hazardous  enterprise;  for,  thought 
I,  should  my  poetical  vein  be  as  dry  as  my  prosaic, 
I  shall  spoil  the  sheet,  and  send  nothing  at  all; 
toft  I  could  on  no  account  endure  the  thought  of 
bq^ning  again.  But  I  think  I  have  succeeded 
to  admiration,  and  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that 
I  have  seen  even  a  worse  impromptu  in  the  news- 
pApen. 

Though  we  livo  in  a  nook,  and  the  world  is 
tpaaiA  unconKious  that  there  are  any  such  beings 
in  it  as  ourselves,  yrt  we  are  not  unconcerned 
about  what  jNuises  in  it.  The  present  awful  crisis, 
faig  with  the  fate  of  England,  engages  much  of 
our  attention.  The  action  is  probably  over  by 
this  time,  and  though  we  know  it  not,  the  grand 
question  is  decided,  whether  tlic  war  shall  roar  in 
oar  once  peaceful  fields,  or  whether  we  shall  still 
only  hear  of  it  at  a  di^nce.  1  can  compare  the 
nation  to  no  similitude  more  apt  than  that  of  an 
ancient  castle  that  had  been  for  days  assaulted  by 


[the  battering  ram.  It  was  long  before  the  stroke 
j  of  that  engine  made  any  sensible  impression,  but 
.the  contuiual  repetition  at  length  communicated  a 
slight  tremor  to  the  wall,  the  next,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next  blow  increased  it.  Another  shock 
puts  the  whole  mass  in  motion,  from  tlio  top  to  the 
foundation:  it  liends  forwani,  and  is  eveiy  moment 
driven  farther  from  the  fierpemlicular,  till  at  last 
the  decisive  blow  is  given,  and  down  it  comes. 
F>ery  million  that  has  l)een  raised  within  the  last 
centuiy  has  had  an  eflfect  upon  the  constitution 
liko  that  of  a  blow  from  tlie  aforesaid  ram  upon 
the  aforesaid  wnll.  The  impulse  becomes  more 
and  more  important,  and  the  impression  it  makes 
is  continually  auixmcnteil ;  unless  therefore  some- 
thing extrnordiriary  intervenes  to  prevent  it— you 
will  find  the  consequence  at  the  end  of  my  nmile. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

As  I  promised  you  verse,  if  you  would  send  me 
a  frank,  1  am  not  willing  to  return  the  cover  with- 
out some,  though  I  think  I  have  already  wearied 
you  by  the  prolixity  of  my  prose.* 

I  nmst  refer  you  to  those  unaccountable  gad- 
dings  and  ca]>ricrs  of  the  human  mind,  for  the 
cause  of  this  production;  for  in  general  I  believe 
there  is  no  man  who  has  less  to  do  with  the  ladies* 
cheeks  than  1  have.  I  suppose  it  would  be  best 
to  antedate  it,  and  to  imagine  that  it  was  written 
twenty  years  ago,  for  my  mind  was  never  more  in 
a  trifling  butterfly  trim  than  when  I  composed  it, 
even  in  the  earliest  parts  of  my  life.  And  what  is 
worse  than  all  this,  I  have  translated  it  into  Latin. 
But  that  some  other  time.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MY  DF.AR  WILLIAM, 

How  apt  we  are  to  decisive  ourselves  where  self 
lis  in  question:  you  say  I  am  in  your  debt,  and  I 
'accountetl  you  in  mine:  a  mistake  to  which  yon 
must  attribute  my  arrears,  if  indeed  I  owe  you  any, 
for  I  am  not  backward  to  write  where  the  upper- 
most thought  is  welcome. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  all  the  books  you  have 
occasionally  furnished  me  with:  I  did  not  indeed 
read  many  of  Johnson's  Classics — those  of  esta- 
blished re])Utation  are  so  fresh  in  my  memory, 
:  though  many  years  have  intervened  since  I  mad» 
them  my  companions,  that  it  was  like  reading  what 
,  I  read  yestenlay  over  again :  and  as  to  the  minw 
jChssics,  I  did  not  think  them  worth  reading  ai 
I  all — I  tasted  most  of  them,  and  did  not  like  them 
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-it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  indeed  a  poet,  and  does 
not  happen  to  more  than  one  man  in  a  century. 
Churchill,  the  great  Churchill,  deserved  the  name 
of  poet — I  have  read  him  twice,  and  some  of  his 
pieces  three  times  over,  and  the  last  time  with 
more  pleasure  than  the  first.  The  pitiful  scribbler 
of  his  life  seems  to  have  undertaken  that  task,  iat 
which  he  was  entirely  unqualified,  merely  because 
It  affimled  him  an  opportunity  to  traduce  him.  He 
has  inserted  in  it  but  one  anecdote  of  consequence, 
lor  which  he  refers  you  to  a  novel,  and  introduces 
the  story  with  doubts  about  the  truth  of  it.  But 
his  barrenness  as  a  Uographcr  I  could  forgive  if 
the  simpleton  had  not  thought  himself  a  judge  of 
his  writings,  and,  under  the  erroneous  influence 
of  that  thought,  informed  his  reader  that  Grotham, 
Independence,  and  the  Times,  were  catch-pennies. 
Gotham,  unless  I  am  a  greater  blockhead  than  he, 
which  I  am  far  from  believing,  is  a  noble  and 
beautiful  poem,  and  a  poem  with  which  I  make 
no  doubt  the  author  took  as  much  pains  as  with 
any  he  ever  wrote.  Making  allowance  (and  Dry- 
den  in  his  Absalom  and  Achitophel  stands  in 
need  of  the  same  indulgence)  for  an  unwarrantar 
Ue  use  of  Scripture,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mas- 
terly performance.  Independence  is  a  most  ani- 
mated piece,  full  of  strength  and  spirit,  and  mark- 
ed with  that  bold  masculine  character  which  I 
think  is  the  great  peculiarity  of  this  writer.  And 
the  Times  (except  that  the  subject  is  disgusting  to 
the  last  degree)  stands  equally  high  in  my  opin- 
ian.  He  is  indeed  a  careless  writer  for  the  most 
part;  but  where  shall  we  find  in  any  of  those  au- 
thors who  finish  their  works  with  the  exactness 
of  a  Flemish  jioncil,  those  bold  and  daring  strokes 
of  fancy,  those  numliers  so  hazardously  ventured 
upon,  and  so  happily  finished,  the  matter  so  com- 
pressed, and  yet  so  clear,  and  the  colouring  so 
sparingly  laid  on,  and  yet  with  such  a  beautiful 
effect  1  In  short,  it  is  not  his  least  praise  that  he 
is  never  guilty  of  those  faults  as  a  writer  which 
he  lays  to  the  charge  of  others.  A  proc^  that  he 
did  not  judge  by  a  borrowed  standard,  or  from 
rules  laid  down  by  critics,  but  that  he  was  quali- 
fied to  do  it  by  his  own  native  powers,  and  his 
great  superiority  of  genius.  For  he  that  wrote  so 
much,  and  so  fast,  would  through  inadvertence  and 
hurry  unavoidably  have  departed  from  rules  which 
lie  might  have  found  in  books,  but  his  own  truly 
])oetical  talent  was  a  guide  which  could  not  sufier 
liim  to  err.  A  race-horse  is  graceful  in  his  swiftest 
pace,  and  never  makes  an  awkward  motion,  though 
he  is  pushed  to  his  utmost  speed.  A  cartrhorse 
might  perhaps  be  taught  to  play  tricks  in  the  rid- 
ing school,  and  might  prance  and  curvet  like  his 
betters,  but  at  some  unlucky  time  would  be  sure 
to  betray  the  baseness  of  his  original.  It  is  an 
affair  of  very  little  consequence  perhaps  to  the 
well-being  of  mankind,  but  I  can  not  help  rq^ret- 


ting  that  he  died  so  soon.  Those  words  of  Viigil, 
upon  the  immature  death  of  MaiceUus,  mii^ 
serve  for  his  epitaph. 

**OitendemimiBhaiiotaatQ]nfrta,  naqpjmvim 
Eae  siaent— v" 

Yours,  W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

MT  DEAR  WILLIAM, 

I  FIND  the  Register  in  all  respectsan  entertainng 
medley,  but  especially  in  this,  that  it  has  brought 
to  my  view  some  long  forgotten  pieces  of  my  own 
production.  I  mean  by  the  way  two  or  three. 
Those  I  have  marked  with  my  own  initiab,  and  you 
may  be  sure  I  found  them  peculiarly  agreeable,  as 
they  had  not  only  the  grace  of  being  mine,  but 
that  of  novelty  likewise  to  recommend  them.  It 
is  at  least  twenty  years  since  I  saw  them.  Yom  1 
think  was  never  a  dabbler  in  rhyme.  I  have  been 
one  ever  since  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  I 
began  with  translating  an  elegy  of  TibuUus.  I  have 
no  more  right  to  the  name  of  a  poet,  than  a  maksf 
of  mouse-traps  has  to  that  of  an  engineer,  but  njy 
little  exploits  in  this  way  have  at  times  amused  mfl 
so  much,  that  I  have  often  vrished  myself  a  good 
one.  Such  a  talent  in  verse  as  mine  is  lika  a 
child's  rattle,  very  entertaining  to  the  trifier  that 
uses  it,  and  very  disagreeable  to  all  beside.  But 
it  has  served  to  rid  me  of  some  melanchdiy  mo- 
ments, for  I  only  take  it  up  as  a  gentleman  per- 
former does  his  fiddle.  I  have  this  peculiarity  be* 
longing  to  me  as  a  rhymist,  that  though  I  am 
charmed  to  a  great  degree  with  my  own  woik, 
while  it  is  on  the  anvil,  I  can  seldom  bear  to  look 
at  it  when  it  is  once  finished.  The  more  I  om- 
template  it,  the  more  it  loses  of  its  value,  till  I  am 
at  last  disgusted  with  it.  I  then  throw  it  by,  take 
it  up  again  perhaps  ten  years  after,  and  am  as 
much  delighted  with  it  as  at  the  first 

Few  people  have  the  art  of  being  agreeable  when 
they  talk  of  themselves ;  if  you  are  not  weary  there* 
fore  you  pay  mo  a  high  compliment. 

I  dare  say  Miss  S was  much  diverted 

with  the  conjecture  of  her  friends.  The  true  key 
to  the  pleasure  she  found  at  Olney  was  plain 
enough  to  be  seen,  but  they  chose  to  overlook  it 
She  brought  with  her  a  disposition  to  be  pleased, 
which  whoever  docs  is  sure  to  find  a  visit  agreea- 
ble, because  they  make  it  so. 

Yours,  W.  C* 


*Thb  datelen  letter,  which  is  probably  entitled  to  a  rtrj 

early  place  in  this  cdlection,  was  reserved  to  ck»e  the  cor 

'  iwpondenoe  with  Mr.  Unwin,  from  the  fiope,  that  beton  dw 

.  press  advanced  so  lar,  the  editor  might  recover  those  unkmnro 

,  veiKs  of  Cowpcr,  to  which  tlie  leuer  alludes^  imt  all ! 

for  this  purpose  have  fidied.    Haylejf. 


Lot.  AH  936, 5236. 
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TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAQOT. 

KT  DEAR  FRIEXD,         CHfieyf  AugTut  31,  1786. 

I  BEGAN  to  fear  for  your  health,  and  every  day 
■aid  to  myaelf— I  must  write  to  Bagot  soon,  if  it 
be  only  to  ask  him  how  he  does— «  measure  that  I 
should  certainly  have  pursued  long  since  had  I 
been  less  absorbed  in  Homer  than  I  am.  But  such 
are  my  engagements  in  that  quarter,  that  they 
make  me,  I  think,  good  for  little  else. 

Many  thanks,  my  friend,  for  the  names  that 
yoa  have  sent  me.  The  Bogots  will  make  a  most 
conspicuous  figure  among  my  subecribers,  and  I 
diall  not  I  hope  soon  forget  my  obligations  to 
them. 

The  unacquaintedness  of  modem  cars  with  the 
divine  harmony  of  Milton's  numbers,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  he  constructed  tliem,  is  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel  that  they  have  with  elisions 
in  blank  verse.  But  where  is  the  remedy?  In 
vain  should  you  or  I,  and  a  few  hundreds  more 
pefbaps  who  have  studied  his  versification,  tell 
Aem  of  the  superior  majesty  of  it,  and  that  for 
that  majesty  it  is  greatly  indebted  to  thoee  elisions. 
In  their  ears,  they  are  discord  and  dissonance; 
they  lengthen  the  line  beyond  its  due  limits,  and 
ave  therefore  not  to  be  endured.  There  is  a  whim- 
octl  inconsistence  in  the  judgment  of  modem 
naders  in  this  particular.  Ask  them  all  round, 
whom  do  you  account  the  best  writer  of  blank 
venel  and  they  will  reply  to  a  man,  Milton,  to 
be  rare ;  Milton  against  the  field !  Yet  if  a  writer 
of  the  present  day  should  construct  his  numbers 
exactly  upon  Milton's  plan,  not  one  in  fifty  of 
theae  professed  admirers  of  Milton  would  endure 
Um.  The  case  standing  thus,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
An  author  must  either  be  contented  to  give  disgust 
to  the  generality,  or  he  must  humour  them  by  sin- 
mng  against  his  own  j  udgment.  This  latter  course, 
io  far  as  elisions  are  concerned,  I  have  adopted  as 
wwntisl  to  my  success.  In  every  other  respect  1 
five  aa  much  variety  in  my  measure  as  I  can,  I 
believe  I  may  say  as  in  ten  syllables  it  is  possible 
to  give,  shifting  perpetually  the  pause  and  cadence, 
and  accounting  myself  happy  that  modem  refiue- 
ment  has  not  yet  enacted  laws  against  this  also. 
If  it  had,  I  protest  to  you  I  would  have  dropped 
my  design  of  translating  Homer  entirely;  and 
with  what  an  indignant  statelinoss  of  reluctance  I 
make  them  the  concession  that  I  have  mentioned, 
Mrs.  Unwin  can  witness,  who  hears  all  my  com- 
plaints upon  the  subject. 

After  having  lived  twenty  years  at  Olney,  we 
are  on  the  point  of  leaving  it,  but  shall  not  migrate 
&r.  We  have  taken  a  house  in  the  village  of 
Weston.  Lady  Hesketh  is  our  good  angel,  by 
whose  aid  wc  are  enabled  to  pass  into  a  better  air, 
and  a  more  walkable  country.    The  imprison- 

2  J 


ment  that  we  haw  suffered  here  fer  so  many  win- 
ters, has  hurt  us  both.  That  we  may  suffer  it  no 
longer,  she  stoops  at  Olney,  lifts  us  from  our 
swamp,  and  sets  us  down  on  the  elevated  grounda 
of  Weston  Underwood.  There,  my  dear  firiend, 
I  shall  he  happy  to  see  you,  and  to  thank  you  in 
person  for  all  your  kindness. 
I  do  not  wonder  at  the  judgment  that  you  form 

of a  foreigner;  but  you  may  assure  youiw 

self  that,  foreigner  as  he  is,  he  has  an  exquisita 
taste  in  English  verse.  The  man  is  all  fire,  and 
an  enthusiast  in  the  highest  degree  on  the  subject 
of  Homer,  and  has  given  me  more  than  once  a 
jog,  when  I  have  bc«n  inclined  to  nap  with  my 
author.  No  cold  water  is  to  be  feared  from  him 
that  might  abate  my  own  firo,  rather  perhaps  too 
much  combustible. 

Adieu!  mon  ami,  yours  faithfully,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESCL 

Olney,  Oct.  6,  1786. 
Yon  have  not  heard  I  suppose  that  the  ninth 
book  of  my  translation  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Thames.  But  it  is  even  so.  A  storm  overtook 
it  in  its  way  to  Kingston,  and  it  simk,  together 
with  the  whole  cargo  of  the  boat  in  which  it  waa 
a  passenger.  Not  figuratively  foreshowing,  I  hope, 
by  its  submersion,  the  fate  of  all  the  rest.  My 
kind  and  generous  cousin,  who  leaves  nothing  un- 
done that  she  thinks  can  conduce  to  my  comfort, 
encouragement,  or  convenience,  is  my  transcriber 
also.    She  wrote  the  copy,  and  the  will  have  to 

write  it  again Hera  therefore  is  the  damage. 

I  have  a  thousand  reasons  to  lament  that  the  time 
approaches  when  we  must  lose  her.  She  haa 
made  a  winterly  summer  a  most  delightful  one^ 
but  the  winter  itself  we  must  spend  without  her. 

W.  €.♦ 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 
Weston  Underv>ood,  Nov.  17,  1786. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

TuERE  are  some  tilings  that  do  not  actually 
shorten  the  life  of  man,  yet  seem  to  do  so,  and 
frequent  removals  from  place  to  place  arc  of  that 
number.  For  my  own  port  at  least  I  am  apt  to 
think,  if  I  hod  been  moro  stationary,  I  should 
seem  to  myself  to  have  lived  longer.  My  many 
clianges  of  habitation  have  divided  my  time  intr- 
many  siiort  periods,  and  when  1  look  back  uyion 
them  they  appear  only  as  the  stages  in  a  day's 


*  In  this  iuierva],  vix.  on  the  15ih  uf  thn  following  monu^ 
the  day  on  which  Iw  roinpleied  his  fifty  fifth  year  (O.  h  «  Mi 
Cowper  romoved  to  W«j«on  Underwood 
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journey,  the  first  of  which  if  at  no  very  great  dii-  ^ill  be  every  day  growing  mon  disagreeable,  thai 

tance  from  the  last.  {you  may  enjoy  the  comfiMts  of  the  lodge.     Yoa 

I  lived  longer  at  Olney  than  any  where.    There  well  know  that  the  best  hoose  has  a  desolate  ap* 


indeed  1  lived  till  mouldering  walls  and  a  totter- 
ing*house  warned  me  to  depart  I  have  accord- 
ingly taken  the  hint,  and  two  days  since  arrived, 
or  rather  took  up  my  abode  at  Weston.  You 
perhaps  have  never  made  the  experiment,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  confusion  which  attends  a 
transmigration  of  this  kind  is  infinite,  and  has  a 
terrible  eflect  in  deranging  the  intellects.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  renounce  my  Homer  on  the  occa- 
aon,  and  though  not  for  many  days,  I  yet  feel  as 
if  study  and  meditation,  so  long  my  confirmed 
habits,  were  on  a  sudden  become  impracticable, 
and  that  I  shall  certainly  find  them  so  when  1  at- 
tempt  tlicm  again.  But  in  a  scone  so  much  quiet- 
er and  pleasanter  than  that  which  I  have  just 
escaped  from,  in  a  house  so  much  more  commo- 
dious, and  with  furniture  alx>ut  me  so  much  more 


pearance  unfurnished.  This  house  accordingly, 
since  it  has  been  occupied  by  us  and  our  meubUt^ 
is  as  much  superior  to  what  it  was  when  you  saw 
it,  as  you  can  imagine.  The  parlour  is  even  ele- 
gant When  I  say  that  the  parlour  is  elegant,  I 
do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  study  is  not  so. 
It  is  neat,  warm,  and  silent,  and  a  much  better 
study  than  I  deserve,  if  1  do  not  produce  in  it  an 
incomparable  translation  of  Homer.  I  think  eveiy 
day  of  those  lines  of  Milton,  and  congratulate  my- 
self on  having  obtained,  before  I  am  quite  super- 
annuated, what  he  seems  not  to  have  hoped  kt 
sooner. 

"And  may  at  lenffth  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage!" 

For  if  it  is  not  an  hermitage,  at  least  it  is  a  nrach 


to  my  taste,  I  shall  hope  to  recover  my  litcraiy  ten-  bettor  tiling,  and  you  must  always  understand,  my 


dency  again,  when  once  the  bustle  of  the  occasion 
shall  have  subsided. 

How  glad  I  should  be  to  receive  you  under  a 


dear,  that  when  \iocia  talk  of  cottages,  hermitagei^ 
and  such  like  things,  they  mean  a  house  with 
sashes  in  front,  two  comfortable  parloun,  a  smait 


roof,  whore  you  would  find  me  so  much  more  com- 1  staircase,  and  throe  bed  chambera  of  convenient 
IbrUbly  accommodated  than  at  Olney!  I  know  dimensions;  in  short,  exactly  such  a  house  as 
▼our  warmth  of  heart  towards  mo,  and  am  sure  this. 


hat  you  would  rejoice  in  my  joy.  At  present  in- 
deed I  have  not  had  time  for  nmch  solf-gratulation, 
but  have  every  reason  to  ho{)e,  nevertheless,  that 


The  Throckmortons  continue  the  most  obliging 
neighbours  in  the  world.  One  morning  last  week, 
they  both  went  with  me  to  the  cliffs — a  scene,  my 


in  due  time  1  shall  derive  considerable  advantage  dear,  in  which  you  would  delight  beyond  measure, 


both  in  health  and  spirits,  from  tlie  altemtion  mode 
in  my  tcherei^ut 


but  which  you  can  not  visit  except  in  the  spring 
or  autumn.    The  heat  of  summer  and  the  ding* 


I  have  now  the  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Iliad  inj  ing  dirt  of  winter  would  destroy  you.  What  ii 
hand,  having  settled  the  eleven  first  books  finally,  called  the  cliff,  is  no  clifiT,  nor  at  all  like  one,  bat  a 
as  I  think,  or  nearly  so.     The  winter  is  the  time  beautiful  terrace,  sloping  gently  down  to  the  Onset, 


when  I  make  the  greatest  riddance. 

Adieu  my  dear  Walter.    Let  me  hear  from  you, 


and 


Believe  me  ever  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 


and  from  the  brow  of  which,  though  not  lofty, 
you  have  a  view  of  such  a  valley  as  makes  that 
which  you  sec  from  the  hills  near  Olney,  and 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  celebrate,  an  aflaii 
of  no  consideration. 

Wintry  as  the  weather  u,  do  not  suspect  that  il 
confines  me.  I  ramble  daily,  and  every  day  changt 
my  ramble.  Wherever  I  go,  I  find  short  grass 
under  my  feet,  and  when  I  have  travelled  perhapi 


We»lon  Lodge,  Nov.  26,  1786. 
It  is  my  birthday,  my  beloved  cousin,  and  I  de- 
termine to  employ  a  part  of  it,  that  it  may  not  be  five  miles,  come  home  with  shoes  not  at  all  toi 
destitute  of  festivity,  in  writing  to  you.  The  dark  dirty  for  a  drawing  room.  I  was  pacing  yeater 
thick  fog  that  has  obscured  it,  would  have  been  a  day  under  the  elms,  that  surrounds  the  field  ia 
burthen  to  mo  at  Olnoy,  but  here  I  have  hardly  which  stands  the  great  akove,  when  UfUng  my 
attended  to  it,  the  neatness  and  snugnesii  of  our  eyes  I  saw  two  black  genteel  figures  bolt  through 
abode  compensate  all  the  dreariness  of  the  season,  a  hedge  into  the  path  where  I  was  walking.  Yon 
and  whether  the  ways  are  wot  or  dry,  our  house  guess  already  who  they  were,  and  that  they  could 
at  least  is  always  warm  and  conmiodious.  O!  for  be  nobody  but  our  neighbours.  They  hiul  seen 
you,  my  cousin,  to  partake  these  comforts  with  me  from  a  hill  at  a  distance,  and  had  traversed  a 
us !  I  will  not  begin  already  to  tense  you  upon  large  tumiivfield  to  get  at  me.  You  see  tlierefore 
that  Huhjoct,  but  Mrs.  Unwin  remembers  to  have  my  dear,  that  I  am  in  some  request  Alas!  in 
hoard  from  your  own  lijw,  that  you  hate  London  too  much  request  with  some  people.  The  veraes 
in  the  spring.  Perhaps  tliorefore  by  that  time,  of  Cadwalhuier  have  found  me  at  la<t. 
rou  may  be  gkd  to  escape  from  a  scene  which ;     I  am  charmed  with  your  aocoout  of  our  litUs 
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ooiuin*  at  Kensington.     If  the  world  does  not 

him  hereafter,  he  will  be  a  valuable  man. 

Good  night,  and  may  God  bless  thee,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

7^e  Lodgt,  Dee.  4,  1786. 
I  0ENT  you,  my  dear,  a  melancholy  letter,  and 
I  do  not  know  that  I  Bhall  now  send  you  one  very 
imlike  it.  Not  that  any  thing  occurs  in  oonse- 
qiience  of  our  late  loss  more  afflictive  than  was  to 
be  expected,  but  the  mind  does  not  perfectly  re- 
eover  its  tone  after  a  shock  like  that  which  has  been 
felt  so  lately.  This  I  observe,  that  though  my  ex- 
perience has  long  since  taught  mc,  that  tliis  world 
is  a  world  of  shadows,  and  that  it  is  the  more! 
prudent,  as  well  as  the  more  Christian  course ' 
to  possess  the  comforts  that  we  find  in  it,  as  if  we  | 
possessed  them  not,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  reduce ! 
this  doctrine  into  practice.  We  forget  that  that , 
God  who  gave  them,  may,  when  he  pleases,  take ' 
them  away ;  and  that  perhaps  it  may  please  him  \ 
to  take  them  at  a  time  when  we  least  expect,  or 
are  least  disposed  to  part  from  them.  Thus  it  has 
happened  in  the  present  case.  There  never  was 
a  moment  in  Unwin's  life,  when  there  seemed  to 
be  more  urgent  want  of  him  than  the  moment  in 
which  he  died.  He  had  attained  to  an  age  when,  if 
they  are  at  any  time  useful,  men  become  useful  to 
their  families,  their  friends,  and  the  world.  Uis  par- 
ish began  to  feel,  and  to  be  sensible  of  the  advantages 
of  his  ministry.  The  clergy  around  him  were 
many  of  them  awed  by  his  example.  His  chil- 
dren were  thriving  under  his  own  tuition  and  man- 
agement, and  his  eldest  boy  is  Ukely  to  feel  his  loss 
•everely,  being  by  his  years  in  some  respect  quali- 
fied to  wideistand  the  value  of  such  a  parent ;  by 
his  literary  proficiency  too  clever  for  a  schoolboy, 
and  too  young  at  the  same  time  for  the  university. 
The  removal  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  of  such 
a  character,  and  with  such  connexions,  seems  to 
make  a  void  in  society  that  can  never  bo  filled. 
God  seemed  to  have  made  him  just  what  he  was, 
that  he  might  be  a  blessing  to  others,  and  when 
the  influence  of  his  character  and  abilities  began 
to  be  ielt,  removed  him.  These  are  mysteries,  my 
dear,  that  we  can  not  contemplate  without  arton- 
ishment,  but  which  will  nevertheless  be  explained 
hereafter,  and  must  in  the  mean  time  be  revered 
in  rilence.  It  u  well  for  his  mother,  that  she  has 
spent  her  life  in  the  practice  of  an  habitual  ac- 
quiescence in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  else 
1  know  that  this  stroke  would  have  l)een  hea>ier, 
after  all  that  she  has  suflfcrcd  upon  another  ac- 
count, than  she  could  have  borne.  She  derives, 
aa  abe  well  may,  great  consolation  from  the  thought 
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that  he  lived  the  life,  and  died  the  death  of  a  Chris- 
tian. The  consequence  is,  if  possible,  more  una^ 
voidable  than  tlie  most  mathematical  conclusuur., 
that  therefore  he  is  happy.  So  farewell  my  friend 
Unwin !  The  first  man  for  whom  I  conceived  a 
firiendship  after  my  removal  from  St.  Alban's,  and 
for  whom  1  can  not  but  still  continue  to  feel  a  friend- 
ship, though  I  shall  see  thee  with  these  eyes  no 
more.  W.  C. 


TO  ROBERT  SMITH,  ESa. 

Wetion  Underwood^  near  Olney^ 

MT  DEAR  SIR,  DtC.  9,  17UG. 

We  have  indeed  suffered  a  great  loss  by  the 
death  of  our  friend  Unwin ;  and  the  shock  that 
attended  it  was  the  more  severe,  as  till  within  a 
few  hours  of  his  decease  there  seemed  to  be  no 
very  alarming  symptoms.  All  the  account  that 
we  received  from  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  who  act- 
ed like  a  true  friend  on  the  occasion,  and  with  a 
tenderness  toward  all  concerned,  that  does  him 
great  honour,  encouraged  our  hopes  of  his  rccove> 
ry ;  and  Mrs.  Unwin  herself  found  him  on  her  ar- 
rival at  Winchester  so  cheerful,  and  in  appearance 
so  likely  to  live,  that  her  letter  also  seemed  to  pro- 
mise us  all  that  we  could  wish  on  the  subject.  But 
an  unexpectinl  turn  in  his  distemper,  which  sud- 
denly seized  his  bowels,  dashed  all  our  hopes,  and 
deprived  us  almost  immediately  of  a  man  wliom  we 
must  ever  regret.  His  mind  having  been  from  his 
infancy  deeply  tinctured  with  religious  sentiments, 
he  was  always  impressed  with  a  sense  €i  the  im- 
portance of  the  great  change  of  all ;  and  on  tot^ 
mer  occasions,  when  at  any  time  he  found  himselt 
indisposed,  was  consequently  subject  to  distressing 
alarms  and  apprehensions.  But  in  this  last  in- 
stance. Ids  mind  was  from  tlie  first  composed  and 
easy;  his  fears  were  taken  away,  and  succeeded 
by  such  a  resignation  as  warrants  us  in  saying, 
"  that  God  made  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness."  I 
believe  it  is  always  thus,  where  the  heart,  though 
upright  toward  God,  as  Unwin's  assuredly  was,  is 
yet  troubled  with  the  fear  of  death.  When  death 
indeed  comes,  he  is  either  welcome,  or  at  least  has 
lost  hie  sting. 

I  have  known  many  such  instances,  and  his  mo- 
ther, from  the  moment  that  she  learned  with  what 
tranquillity  he  was  favoured  in  his  illness,  for  that 
very  reason  expected  that  it  would  be  his  last.  Yet 
not  with  so  much  certainty,  but  that  the  favoura- 
ble accounts  of  him  at  length,  in  a  great  measure 
superseded  that  persuasion. 

She  begs  me  to  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  how 
sensible  she  is,  as  well  as  myself,  of  the  kindneas 
of  your  inquiries.  She  su ffcrs  tlus  stroke,  not  w ith 
more  patience  than  submission  than  1  expected,  for 
I  never  knew  her  hurried  by  any  affliction  into  tht* 
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loM  of  dther,  bat  in  appearance,  at  least,  and  at 
prawnt,  with  leas  injury  to  her  health  than  I  ap- 
prehended. She  obaerted  to  me,  after  reading 
jour  kind  letter,  that  though  it  was  a  proof  of  the 
greatness  of  her  loss,  it  yet  afforded  her  pleasure, 
though  a  melancholy  one,  to  see  how  much  her 
son  had  been  loved  and  valued  by  such  a  person 
as  yourself. 

Mrs.  Unwin  wrote  to  her  daughter-in-law,  to 
mvite  her  and  the  &mily  hither,  hoping  that  a 
change  of  scene,  and  a  situation  so  pleasant  as 
this,  may  be  of  service  to  her,  but  we  have  not  yet 
received  her  answer.  I  have  good  hope  however 
that,  great  as  her  affliction  must  be,  she  will  yet 
be  able  to  support  it,  for  she  well  knows  whither 
to  resort  for  consolation. 

The  virtues  and  amiable  qualities  of  our  friends 
are  the  things  for  which  we  most  wish  to  keep  them, 
but  they  are  on  the  other  hand  the  very  things, 
that  in  particular  ought  to  reconcile  us  to  their  de- 
parture. We  find  ourselves  sometimes  connected 
with,  and  engaged  in  affection  too,  to  a  person  of 
whose  readiness  and  fitness  for  another  life  we  can 
not  have  the  highest  opinion.  The  death  of  such 
men  has  a  bitterness  in  it,  both  to  themselves  and 
survivors,  which,  thank  Qod !  u  not  to  be  found  in 
the  death  of  Unwin. 

I  know,  my  dear  sir,  how  much  you  valued  him, 
and  I  know  also  how  much  he  valued  jrou.  With 
respect  to  him,  all  is  well ;  and  of  you,  if  I  should 
survive  you,  which  perhaps  is  not  very  probable,  I 
shall  say  the  same. 

In  the  mean  time,  believe  me  with  the  warmest 
wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness,  and  with 
Mn.  Unwin's  affectionate  respects. 
Yours,  my  dear  sir, 

Most  fiiithfully,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Weston^  Dee.  9,  1786. 
1  iM  perfectly  sure  that  you  are  mistaken,  though 
I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  considering  the  angular  nar 
tore  of  the  event,  in  the  judgment  that  you  form 
of  poor  Unwin's  death,  as  it  affects  the  interest  of 
his  intended  pupil.  When  a  tutor  was  wanted  for 
him,  you  sought  out  the  wisest  and  best  man  for 
tne  office  within  the  circle  of  your  connexions.  It 
pleabed  God  to  take  him  home  to  himself.  Men 
eminently  wise  and  good  are  very  apt  to  die,  be- 
cause they  are  fit  to  do  so.  You  found  in  Unvrin 
a  man  worthy  to  succeed  him ;  and  He,  in  whose 
hands  arc  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  seeing  no 
ibubt  that  Unwin  was  ripe  for  a  removal  into  a 
oetter  xtato,  removed  liim  also.  The  matter  view- 
rd  in  tliis  light  Bc^ms  not  so  wonderful  as  to  refuse 
all  explanatioii,  except  such  as  in  a  melancholy 
oioment  you  ha:ve  given  to  it.    And  I  am  so  con- 


vinced that  the  little  boy's  destiny  had  noinfliwnee 
at  all  in  hastening  the  death  of  bb  tutors  eleet, 
that  were  it  not  ImposnMe  on  more  accounts  than 
one  that  I  should  be  able  to  serve  him  in  that  ca- 
pacity, I  would  without  the  least  fear  of  dying  a 
moment  the  sooner,  oflfer  myself  to  that  office ;  I 
would  even  do  it,  were  I  conscious  of  the  same  fit- 
ness for  another  and  a  better  state,  that  I  believt 
them  to  have  been  both  endowed  with.  In  that 
case,  I  perhaps  might  die  'too,  but  if  I  should,  it 
would  not  be  on  account  of  that  connexion.  Nei- 
ther, my  dear,  had  your  interference  in  the  bustnea 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  catastrophe.  Your  whole 
conduct  in  it  must  have  been  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  Grod,  as  it  was  directed  by  principles  of  the  pu^ 
est  benevolence. 

I  have  not  touched  Homer  to-day.  Yesterday 
was  one  of  my  terrible  seasons,  and  when  I  arov 
this  morning  I  found  that  I  had  not  sufficiently  re- 
covered myself  to  engage  in  such  an  occupation. 
Having  letters  to  write,  I  the  more  willingly  gave 
myself  a  dispensation. — GKxxi  night. 

Youis  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  WestOU,  Dcc.  9,  1796. 

We  had  just  begun  to  employ  the  pleasantness 
of  our  new  situation,  to  find  at  least  as  much  com- 
fort in  it  as  the  season  of  the  year  would  penmt, 
when  affliction  found  us  out  in  our  retreat,  and 
the  news  reached  us  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Unwin. 
He  had  taken  a  western  tour  with  Mr.  Henry 
Thornton,  and  in  his  return,  at  Winchester,  was 
seized  with  a  putrid  fever,  which  sent  him  to  hit 
grave.  He  is  gone  to  it,  however,  though  young, 
as  fit  for  it  as  age  itself  could  have  made  him.  Re- 
gretted indeed,  and  always  to  be  regretted  by  those 
who  knew  him,  for  he  had  every  thing  that  makes 
a  man  valuable  both  in  his  principles  and  in  his 
manners,  but  leaving  still  this  consolation  to  his 
surviving  friends,  that  he  was  desirable  in  this 
world  chiefly  because  he  was  so  well  prepared  tat 
abetter. 

I  find  myself  here  situated  exactly  to  my  mind. 
Weston  is  one  of  the  prettiest  villages  in  England, 
and  the  walks  about  it  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
delightful.  I  know  that  you  will  rejoice  with  me 
in  the  change  that  we  have  made,  and  for  which  I 
am  altogether  indebted  to  Lady  Hcskcth.  It  is  a 
change  as  great  as  (to  compare  metropolitan  things 
with  rural)  from  St.  Giles's  to  Grosvcnor-square. 
Our  house  is  in  all  respects  commodious,  and  in 
some  degree  elegant ;  and  I  can  not  give  you  a 
bettor  idea  of  that  which  we  have  lefl,  than  by  til- 
ing you  the  present  candidates  for  it  are  a  publi- 
can and  a  shoemaker. 

W.C 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Weston,  Dee,  21,  1786. 

Your  welcome  letter,  my  beloved  cousin,  which 
ought  bj.  the  date  to  have  arrived  on  Sunday, 
being  by  some  untoward  accident  delayed,  came 
Dot  till  yesterday.  It  came,  however,  and  haa  re- 
Iteved  me  from  a  thousand  distieaaing  appvehen- 
riou  on  your  account 

The  dew  of  your  intelligence  has  refreshed  my 
poetical  laurels.  A  little  praise  now  and  then  is 
very  good  for  your  hard-working  poet,  who  is  apt 
to  grow  languid,  and  perhaps  careless  without  it. 
Praise  I  find  affects  us  as  money  docs.  The 
more  a  man  gets  of  it,  with  the  more  vigilance  he 
watches  over  and  preserves  it  Such  at  least  is 
its  eflect  on  me,  and  you  may  assure  yourself  that 
I  will  never  lose  a  mite  of  it  for  want  of  care. 

I  have  already  invited  the  good  Padre  in  gene- 
ral terms,  and  he  shall  positively  dine  here  next 
week,  whether  he  will  or  not.  I  do  not  at  all 
suspect  that  his  kindness  to  Protestants  has  any 
thing  insidious  in  it,  any  more  than  I  suspect  that 
he  transcribes  Homer  for  me  with  a  view  for  my 
ooDversion.  He  would  find  me  a  tough  piece  of 
business  I  can  tell  him;  for  when  I  had  no  reli- 
gion at  all,  I  had  yet  a  terrible  dread  of  the  Pope. 
How  much  more  now! 

I  should  have  sent  you  a  longer  letter,  but  was 
obliged  to  devote  my  last  evening  to  the  melan- 
choly employment  of  composing  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion fiir  the  tomb-stone  of  poor  William,  two  co- 
pies of  which  I  wrote  out  and  enclosed,  one  to 
Henry  Thornton,  and  one  to  Mr.  Newton.  Ho- 
mer stands  by  me  biting  his  thumbs,  and  swears 
that  if  I  do  not  leave  off  directly,  he  will  choak 
me  with  bristly  Greek,  that  shall  stick  in  my 
throat  Ibr  ever.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  DEAR  FBIEND,  Wcston,  Jan.  3,  1787. 

You  wish  to  hear  from  me  at  any  calm  inter- 
Tal  of  e{nc  frenzy.  An  intcr\'al  presents  itself, 
but  whether  calm  or  not,  is  perhaps  doubtful.  Is 
it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  calm,  who  for  three 
weeks  past  has  been  perpetually  occupied  in 
slaughter;  letting  out  one  man's  bowels,  smiting 
another  through  the  gullet,  transfixing  the  liver 
of  another,  and  lodging  an  arrow  in  the  buttock 
of  a  fourth  1  Read  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
and  you  will  find  such  amusing  incidents  as  these 
the  subject  of  it,  the  sole  subject  In  order  to  in- 
terest myself  in  it,  and  to  catch  the  spirit  of  it, 
I  had  need  discard  all  humanity.  It  is  woful! 
work;  and  were  the  best  poet  in  the  world  to  give . 
08  at  this  day  such  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded, ' 
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he  would  not  escape  universal  censure,  to  the 
praise  of  a  more  enlightened  age  be  it  spoken.  I 
have  waded  through  much  blood,  and  through 
much  more  I  must  wade  hekire  I  shall  have  finish- 
ed. I  determine  in  the  mean  time  to  account  it 
all  very  sublime,  and  for  two  reasons. — First,  bo- 
cause,  all  the  learned  think  so,  and  secondly,  be- 
cause I  am  to  translate  it.  But  were  I  an  indif> 
ierent  by-stander,  perhaps  I  should  venture  to 
wish,  that  Homer  had  applied  his  wonderful 
powers  to  a  less  disgusting  subject  He  has  in 
the  Odyssey,  and  I  long  to  get  at  it 

I  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  any 
of  these  fine  things,  that  you  say  are  printed  in 
my  praise.  But  I  learn  from  certain  advertise- 
ments in  the  Morning  Herald,  that  I  make  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  entertainments  of  Free- 
Mason's  HalL  I  learn  also  that  my  volumes  are 
out  of  print,  and  that  a  third  edition  b  soon  to  be 
published.  But  if  I  am  not  gratified  with  the 
sight  of  odes  composed  to  my  honour  and  glory,  I 
have  at  least  been  tickled  with  some  douceurs  of  a 
very  flattering  nature  by  the  post  A  lady  un- 
known addresses  the  best  of  men — an  unknown 
gentleman  has  read  my  inimitable  poems,  and  in- 
vites me  to  his  scat  in  Hampshire — another  incog- 
nito gives  me  hopes  of  a  memorial  in  his  garden, 
and  a  Webb  attorney  sends  me  his  verses  to  re- 
vise, and  obligingly  asks, 

"t^ay,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail, 
Punue  the  triamph,  and  partake  the  galeT 

If  you  find  me  a  little  vain  hereafter,  my  friend, 
you  must  excuse  it,  in  consideration  of  these  pow- 
erful incentives,  especially  the  latter;  for  surely 
the  poet  who  can  charm  an  attorney,  especially  a 
Welsh  one,  must  be  at  least  an  Orpheus,  if  not 
something  greater. 

Mrs.  Unwin  is  as  much  delighted  as  myself 
with  our  present  situation.  But  it  b  a  sort  of 
April  weather  life  that  we  lead  in  thb  world.  A 
Uttle  sunshine  b  generally  the  prelude  to  a  storm. 
Hardly  had  we  begun  to  enjoy  the  change,  when 
the  death  of  her  son  cast  a  gloom  upon  every 
thing.  He  was  a  most  exemplary  man;  of  your 
order;  learned,  polite,  and  amiable.  The  father 
of  lovely  children,  and  the  husband  of  a  wife  (very 
much  like  dear  Mrs.  Bagot)  who  adored  him. 

Adieu,  my  friend!    Your  afiectionate  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

T%e  Lodge,  Jan.  8,  1787. 
I  HAVE  had  a  little  nervous  fever  lately,  my 
dear,  that  had  somewhat  abridged  my  sleep;  and 
though  I  find  myself  better  to-day  than  I  have 
been  since  it  seized  me,  yet  I  feel  my  head  lightbh| 
and  not  in  the  best  order  for  writing.    You  wiU 
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find  me  therefore  perhaps  not  only  leM  alert  in  sleepless.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  ei* 
my  manner  than  I  usually  am  when  my  spirits  cept  the  translation  of  about  thirty  lines  at  the 
are  good,  but  rather  shorter.  I  will  however  pro-  conclusion  of  the  thirteenth  book,  1  have  been 
ceed  to  scribble  till  I  find  that  it  fatigues  me,  and  forced  to  abandon  Homer  entirely.  This  was  a 
then  will  do  as  I  know  you  would  bid  me  do  were  sensible  mortification  to  me,  as  you  may  soppose, 
you  here,  shut  up  my  desk,  and  take  a  walk.  and  felt  the  more  because,  my  spirits 'of  coune 

The  good  General  tells  me  that  in  the  eight  failing  with  my  strength,  I  seemed  to  have  pecn- 
first  books  which  I  have  sent  him,  he  still  finds  liar  need  of  my  old  amusement  It  seemed  havi 
alterations  and  amendments  necessary,  of  which  therefore  to  be  forced  to  resign  it  just  when  I 
I  myself  am  equally  persuaded ;  and  he  asks  my  i  wanted  it  most.  But  Homer's  battles  can  not  be 
leave  to  lay  them  before  an  intimate  friend  of  his, '  fought  by  a  man  who  does  not  sleep  well,  and 
of  whom  he  gives  a  character  that  bespeaks  him  who  has  not  some  little  degree  of  animation  in  the 
highly  deserving  such  a  trust.  To  this  I  have  no  day  time.  Last  night,  however,  quite  contrary  to 
objection,  desiring  only  to  make  the  translation  as  I  my  expectations,  the  fever  left  me  entirely,  and  I 
perfect  as  I  can  make  it.    If  God  grant  me  life  slept  quietly,  soundly,  and  long.     If  it  please  God 


and  health,  I  would  spare  no  labour  to  secure  that 


that  it  return  not,  I  shall  soon  find  mvself  m  a 


point.  The  general's  letter  is  extremely  kind,  condition  to  proceed.  I  walk  constantly,  that  is 
and  both  for  manner  and  matter  like  all  the  rest  to  say,  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  together;  for  at  tbew 
of  his  dealings  with  his  cousin  the  poet.  |  times  I  keep  her  continually  employed,  and  never 

I  had  a  letter  also  yesterday  from  Mr.  Smith, ;  suffer  her  to  be  absent  from  me  many  minutes. 


member  for  Nottingham.  Though  we  never  saw 
each  other,  he  writes  to  me  in  the  most  friendly 
terms,  and  interests  himself  much  in  my  Homer, 


She  gives  me  all  her  time,  and  all  her  attentioiij 
and  forgets  that  there  is  another  object  in  ths 
world. 


and  in  the  success  of  my  subscription.  Speaking  Mrs.  Carter  thinks  on  the  subject  of  dreams  ai 
on  this  latter  subject,  he  says  that  my  poems  are  every  bo<ly  else  does,  that  is  to  say,  according  tt 
read  by  hundreds,  who  know  nothing  of  my  pro- 1  her  own  experience.  She  has  had  no  extraordina- 
posals,  and  makes  no  doubt  that  they  would  »ub- '  ry  ones,  and  therefore  accounts  them  only  the  or- 
scribe,  if  they  did.  I  have  myself  always  thought .  dinary  opj'rations  of  the  fancy.  Mine  are  of  a 
them    imperfectly,    or    rather    inefficiently   an-  texture  that  will  not  suffer  me  to  ascribe  them  to 


nounced. 

I  could  pity  the  poor  woman,  who  has  been 
weak  enough  to  claim  my  song.  Such  pilferings 
are  sure  to  be  detected.     I  wrote  it,  I  know  not 


so  inadequate  a  cause,  or  to  any  cause  bat  the 
operation  of  an  exterior  agency.  I  have  a  mmd, 
my  dear,  (and  to  you  I  will  venture  to  boast  of  it) 
as  free  from  8U]>er8tition  as  any  man  living,  netther 


how  long,  but  I  suppose  four  years  ago.     The  \  do  I  give  heed  to  dreams  in  general  as  predictive, 
rose  in  question  was  a  rose  given  to  Lady  Austen  though  particular  dreams  I  believe  to  be  so.    Some 


by  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  the  incident  that  suggested 
the  subject  occurred  in  the  room  in  which  you 
slept  at  the  vicarage,  which  Lady  Austen  made 
her  dining  room.  Some  time  since,  Mr.  Bull 
going  to  London,  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  it,  which 
he  undertook  to  convey  to  Nichols,  the  printer  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  He  showed  it  to 
Mrs.  C ,  who  begged  to  copy  it,  and  pro- 
mised to  send  it  to  the  printer's  by  her  servant 
Three  or  four  months  afterwards,  and  when  I 
had  concluded  it  was  lost,  I  saw  it  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  with  my  signature,  W.  C. 
Poor  simpleton!  She  will  find  now  perhaps  that 
the  rose  had  a  thorn,  and  that  she  has  pricked  her 
fingers  with  it    Adieu!  my  beloved  cousin. 

W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Jan.  18,  1787. 
1  HAVE  been  so  much  indisposed  with  the  fever 
that  I  told  you  had  seized  me,  my  nights  during 
'he  whole  week  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost 


very  sensible  persons,  and  I  suppose  Mrs.  Caxter 
among  them,  will  acknowledge  that  in  old  timei 
God  spoke  by  dreams,  but  affirm  with  much  bold- 
ness that  he  has  since  ceased  to  do  so.  If  yoci  wA 
tliem  why  1  They  answer,  because  he  has  now 
revealed  his  will  in  tlie  Scripture,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  that  he  should  instruct  or  admoniah 
us  by  dreams.  1  grant  that  with  respect  to  doc- 
trines and  precepts  he  has  lefl  us  in  want  of  no- 
thing; but  has  he  thereby  precluded  himself  in 
any  of  the  operations  of  his  Providence  ?  Suidy 
not.  It  is  perfectly  a  different  consideration ;  and 
the  same  need  that  there  ever  was  of  his  inter- 
ference in  this  way,  there  b  still,  and  ever  must 
be,  while  man  continues  blind  and  fallible,  and  a 
creature  beset  with  dangers  which  he  can  neither 
foresee  nor  obviate.  His  operations  however  tit 
this  kind  are,  I  allow,  very  rare;  and  as  to  the 
generality  of  dreams,  they  are  made  of  such  stuff, 
and  are  in  themselves  so  insignificant,  that  though 
I  believe  them  all  to  be  the  manufacture  of  oChen, 
not  our  own,  I  account  it  not  a  fiuthing-matter 
who  manufactures  them.  So  much  for  dreams ' 
My  fever  is  not  yet  gone,  but  sometimes  seem 
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to  leave  me.  It  is  altogether  of  the  nervous  kind, 
and  attended,  now  and  then,  with  much  dejection. 
A  young  gentleman  called  here  yesterday,  who 
came  six  miles  out  of  his  way  to  see  me.  He  was 
on  a  journey  to  London  firom  Glasgow,  having 
just  left  the  university  there.  He  came  I  suppose 
paitly  to  satisfy  lus  own  curiosity,  but  chiefly,  as 
it  seemed,  to  bring  me  the  tlianks  of  some  of  the 
Scotch  professors  for  my  two  volumes.  His  name 
is  Rose,  an  Englishman.  Your  spirits  being  good, 
you  will  derive  more  pleasure  from  this  incident 
than  I  can  at  present,  therefore  I  send  it. 

Adieu,  very  aficctionately,  W.  C* 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

DEAR  fliK,  Weston,  July  24,  1787. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  these  six 
■Mmthn,  and  nothing  but  the  constraint  of  obligsr 
tion  eould  induce  me  to  write  now.  I  can  not  be 
•0  vranting  to  myself  as  not  to  endeavour  at  least 
to  thank  you  both  for  the  visits  with  which  you 
have  fitvoured  me,  and  the  poems  that  you  sent 
ne;  in  my  present  state  of  mind  1  taste  nothing, 
Beverthelees  I  read,  partly  from  habit,  and  partly 
because  it  is  the  only  thing  that  I  am  capable  of. 

I  have  therefore  read  Bums's  poems,  and  have 
nad  them  twice ;  and  though  they  bo  written  in 
a  language  that  is  new  to  me,  and  many  of  them 
oo  subjects  much  inferior  to  the  author's  ability,  I 
think  them  on  the  whole  a  very  extraordinary  pro- 
dndion.  He  ii  I  believe  the  only  poet  these  king- 
dooM  have  produced  in  the  lower  rank  of  life,  since 
Shakqwaie,  (I  should  rather  say  since  Prior)  who 
needTnot  be  indebted  for  any  part  of  his  praise  to 
a  charitable  consideration  of  his  origin,  and  the 
disadvantages  under  which  he  has  laboured.  It 
will  be  pity  if  he  should  not  hereafter  divest  him- 
■elf  of  barbarism,  and  content  himself  with  writing 
pore  EngUsh,  in  which  he  appears  perfectly  quali- 
fied to  excel  He  who  can  command  admiration, 
disbcNMNin  himself  if  he  aims  no  higher  than  to 
lalsealaugh. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  my  best  wishes  for  your  pros- 
penty,  and  vrith  Mrs.  Unwin's  respects, 

Your  obliged  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

OBAB  SIB,  Weston,  Aug.  27,  1787. 

1  HiYE  not  yet  taken  up  the  pen  again,  except 


*Tlie  niiiess  ineiitloned  in  this  hna  intemipied  the  wtI> 
W^  CfaoslaiSon  of  Homer  daring  eight  months. 


to  write  to  you.  The  little  taste  that  I  have  had 
of  your  company,  and  your  kindness  in  finding  mo 
out,  make  me  wish  that  we  were  nearer  neigh- 
bours, and  that  there  were  not  so  great  a  disparity 
in  our  years.  That  is  to  say,  not  that  you  were 
older,  but  that  1  were  younger.  Could  we  have 
met  in  earlier  life,  I  flatter  myself  that  we  might 
have  been  more  intintato  than  now  we  are  likely 
to  be.  But  you  shall  not  find  me  slow  to  cultivate 
such  a  measure  of  your  regard,  as  your  friends  of 
your  own  age  can  spare  me.  When  your  routs 
shall  lie  through  tliis  country,  I  shall  hope  that 
the  same  kindness  which  has  prompted  you  twice 
to  call  on  me,  will  prompt  you  again,  and  1  shall 
be  happy  if,  on  a  future  occasion,  I  may  be  able 
to  give  you  a  more  cheerful  reception  than  can  be 
expected  from  an  invalid.  My  health  and  spirits 
are  considerably  improved,  and  I  once  more  ssso* 
ciate  with  my  neighbours.  My  head  however  has 
been  th^  worst  part  of  me,  and  still  continues  so ; 
is  subject  to  giddiness  and  pain,  maladies  very  un- 
favourable to  poetical  employment;  but  a  prepara- 
tion of  the  bark,  which  I  take  regularly,  has  so 
far  been  of  service  to  me  in  those  respects,  as  to 
encourage  in  me  a  hope  that  by  perseverance  in 
the  use  of  it,  I  may  possibly  find  myself  qualified 
to  resume  the  translation  of  Homer 

When  I  can  not  walk,  I  read,  and  read  perhaps 
more  than  is  good  for  me.  But  I  can  not  be  idle. 
The  only  mercy  that  I  shew  myself  in  this  respect 
b,  that  I  read  nothing  that  requires  much  close- 
ness of  application.  I  lately  finished  the  perusal 
of  a  book,  which  in  former  years  I  have  more  tlian 
once  attacked,  but  never  till  now  conquered ;  some 
other  book  always  interfered,  before  I  could  finish 
it.  The  work  I  mean  is  Barclay's  Argenis:  and, 
if  ever  you  allow  yourself  to  read  for  mere  amuse- 
ment, I  can  recommend  it  to  you  (provided  you 
have  not  already  perused  it)  as  the  most  amusing 
romance  that  ever  was  written.  It  is  the  only 
one  indeed  of  an  old  date  that  I  ever  had  the  pa- 
tience to  go  through  with.  It  is  interesting  in  a 
high  degree;  richer  in  incident  than  can  be  ima- 
gined, fiill  of  surprises,  which  the  reader  never 
forestalls,  and  yet  free  from  all  entanglement  and 
confusion.  The  style  too  appears  to  me  to  be  such 
as  would  not  dishonour  Tacitus  himself. 

Poor  Bums  loses  much  of  his  deserved  praise 
in  this  country,  through  our  ignorance  of  his  lain 
guage.  I  despair  of  meeting  with  any  English- 
man who  will  take  the  pains  that  I  have  taken  to 
understand  him.  His  candle  is  bright,  but  shut 
up  in  a  dark  lantern.  I  font  him  to  a  very  sensi- 
ble neighbour  of  mine:  but  his  uncouth  dialect 
spoiled  all;  and  before  he  had  half  read  him 
through,  he  was  quite  ram-feezled. 

W.C 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Aug.  90,  1787. 

MT  DEAREST  COCSIN, 

Though  it  cost  me  aomethiiig  to  write,  it  would 
ooit  me  more  to  be  ailent  Mj  inteiooane  with 
my  neighboun  being  renewed,  I  can  no  longer 
■eem  to  forget  how  many  reaaons  there  are,  why 
you  especially  should  not  be  neglected;  no  neigh- 
bour indeed,  but  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  and 
ere  long,  I  hope,  an  inmate. 

My  health  and  spirits  seem  to  be  mending  daily. 
To  what  end  I  know  not,  neither  will  conjecture, 
but  endeavour,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  be  content  that 
they  do  so.  I  use  exercise,  and  take  the  air  in 
the  park  and  wilderness.  I  read  much,  but  as  yet 
write  not.  Our  friends  at  the  Hall  make  them- 
selves more  and  more  amiable  in  our  account, 
by  treating  us  rather  as  old  friends,  than  as  firiends 
newly  acquired.  There  are  fisw  days  in  which 
we  do  not  meet,  and  I  am  now  almost  as  much 
at  home  in  their  house  as  in  our  own.  Mr. 
Throckmorton,  having  long  since  put  me  in  pos- 
session of  all  his  ground,  has  now  given  me  posses 
■ion  of  his  Ubrary ;  an  acquisition  of  great  value 
to  me,  who  never  have  been  able  to  live  without 
books,  since  I  first  knew  my  letters,  and  who  have 
no  booics  of  my  own.  By  his  means  I  have  been 
so  well  supplied  that  I  have  not  yet  even  looked 
at  the  Lounger,  for  which  however  I  do  not  for- 
get that  I  am  obliged  to  you.  Hit  turn  comes 
next,  and  I  shall  probably  begin  him  to-monow. 

Mr.  George  Throcknunton  is  at  the  ELalL  I 
thought  I  had  known  these  brothers  kmg  enough 
to  have  found  out  all  their  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments. But  I  was  mistakeiL  The  day  before 
yesterday,  after  having  walked  with  us,  they  car- 
ried us  up  to  the  library  (a  more  accurate  writer 
mmld  have  said  conducted  us)  and  then  they 
showed  me  the  contents  of  an  immense  poit-folio, 
the  work  of  their  own  hands.  It  was  furnished 
vrith  drawings  of  tlie  azclutecturalkind,  executed 
in  amoet  masteriy  manner,  and  among  othen,  con- 
tained outside  and  inside  views  of  the  Pantheon, 
I  mean  the  Roman  one.  They  were  all,  I  believe, 
made  at  Rome.  Some  men  may  be  estimated  at 
a  first  interview,  but  the  Throckmortons  must  be 
seen  often,  and  known  long,  before  one  can  un- 
dentand  all  their  value. 

They  often  inquire  after  you,  and  ask  me 
whether  you  wit  Westijn  this  autumn.  I  an- 
swer yes,  and  I  charge  you,  my  dearest  cousin,  to 
authenticate  my  information.  Write  to  me,  and 
fell  us  when  we  may  expect  to  see  you.  We 
vera  disappointed  that  we  had  no  letter  firom  you 
this  roomiiig.  You  will  find  me  coated  and  but- 
wned  according  to  your  roconunendation. 


I  write  but  little,  became  writing  is  become: 
tome;  but  I  shall  come  on  by  degrees.  &lak 
Unwin  begs  to  be  afiectianately  remembered  t* 
you.  She  is  in  tolerable  health,  which  is  the  chiif 
comfort  here  that  I  have  to  boast  o£ 

Yours,  my  dearest  cousin,  as  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DEIREST  COZ, 

Tlu  Lodge,  Sepi.  4,  1797. 

Come  when  thou  canst  come,  secure  of  bciag 
always  welcome !  All  that  is  here  is  thine,  to- 
gether with  the  hearts  of  those  who  dwell  here.  I 
am  only  sorry,  that  your  journey  hither  b  necessa- 
rily postponed  beyond  the  time  when  1  did  hope 
to  have  seen  you ;  sorry  too  that  my  uncle's  in- 
firmities are  the  occasion  of  it  But  yean  will 
have  their  course,  and  their  efiect :  they  are  hap* 
piest,  so  far  as  this  life  is  concerned,  who  like  bbtt 
escape  those  eflects  the  longest,  and  who  do  nsl 
grow  okl  before  their  time.  Trouble  and  angosh 
do  that  for  some,  which  only  longevity  does  for 
others.  A  fow  months  since  I  was  older  than 
your  father  is  now,  and  though  I  have  lately  re- 
covered, as  Falstafif  says,  eome  maich  of  m§ 
yfwdh,  I  have  but  little  confidence,  in  truth  noiM^ 
in  so  flattering  a  change,  but  expect,  wAen/leoit 
exfeet  it,  to  wither  again.  The  past  is  a  pMffi 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  G.  is  here,  Mrs.  Throckmorton's  unds. 
He  is  lately  arrived  firom  Italy,  where  he  has  b»* 
sided  several  yean,  and  is  so  much  the  gentleman, 
thatit  is  impossible  to  be  more  so.  Sensible,  p»> 
lite,  obliging ;  slender  in  his  figure,  and  in  ma» 
nen  most  engaging — every  way  wonrthy  to  be  s^ 
lated  to  the  Throckmortons. 

I  have  read  Savary*s  travels  into  Elgypt ;  M^ 
moin  du  Baron  de  Tott;  Fenn's  original  lettea; 
the  letten  of  Frederick  of  Bohemia,  and  am  now 
reading  Memotn  d'  Henri  de  Lorraine,  Doe  di 
Guise.  I  have  also  read  Barclay's  Argenis,  • 
Latin  Romance,  and  the  best  Romance  that  evsr 
was  vmtten.  All  these,  together  with  Madan*s 
letters  to  Priestley,  and  several  pamphlets,  withia 
these  two  months.    So  I  am  a  great  reader. 

W.C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Sept.  15,  1787. 

MT  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

On  Monday  last  I  was  invited  to  meet  your 
firiend  Miss  J  at  the  Hall,  and  there  we  found 
her.  Her  good  nature,  her  humorous  manner, 
and  her  good  sense,  are  charming;  insomuch  thai 
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even  I,  who  was  never  much  addicted  to  speech- 
making,  and  who  at  preflont  find  myeelf  particu- 
lazly  indupoied  to  it,  could  not  help  saying  at  part- 
ing, I  am  glad  that  1  have  seen  you,  and  sorry 
that  I  have  seen  so  little  of  you.  We  were  some- 
times  many  in  company ;  on  Thunday  we  were 
lifteen,  but  we  had  not  altogether  so  much  vivacity 
and  clevemess  as  Miss  J  ,  whose  talent  at 

mirth-making  has  this  rare  property  to  recommend 
ity  that  nobody  suffers  by  it. 

I  am  making  a  gravel  walk  for  winter  use,  un- 
der a  warm  hedge  in  the  orchard.  It  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  a  low  seat  for  your  accommodation, 
and  if  you  do  but  like  it  I  shall  be  satisfied.  In 
wet  weather,  or  rather  after  wet  weather,  when 
the  street  is  dirty,  it  wil]  suit  you  well,  for  laying 
on  an  easy  declivity  through  its  whole  length,  it 
miHtof  course  be  immediately  dry. 

Yoa  are  very  much  wished  for  by  our  friends 
at  the  Hall — ^how  much  by  me  I  will  not  tell  you 
tiU  the  eecond  week  in  October 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DBAS  coz,         TVie  LodgCy  Sept.  29,  1787. 

I  THANK  you  for  your  political  intelligence ;  re- 
tiied  as  we  are,  and  seemingly  excluded  from  the 
wofid,  we  are  not  indifferent  to  what  passes  in  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  arrival  of  a  newspaper,  at  the 
pnsent  juncture,  never  fails  to  fuminh  us  with  a 
theme  for  discuaBion,  short  indeed,  but  satisfactory, 
for  we  seldom  differ  in  opinion. 

I  ha^  received  such  an  impression  of  the  Turks 
from  the  memoirs  of  Baron  de  Tott,  which  I  read 
lately,  that  I  can  hardly  help  presaging  the  con- 
quest of  that  empire  by  the  Rusiiians.  The  disci- 
pbe  of  Mahomet  are  such  babies  in  modem  tac- 
ties,  and  so  enervated  by  the  use  of  their  favourite 
dmg;  so  fotally  secure  in  their  predestinarian 
dream,  and  so  prone  to  a  spirit  of  mutiny  against 
their  leaden,  that  nothing  less  can  be  expected. 
In  fact,  they  had  not  been  their  own  masters  at 
this  day,  had  but  the  Russians  known  the  weak- 
BBH  of  their  enemies  half  so  well  as  they  un- 
doubtedly know  it  now.  Add  to  this,  that  there 
is  a  popular  prophecy  current  in  both  countries, 
that  Turkey  is  one  day  to  fall  under  the  Russian 
sceptre.  A  prophecy  which,  from  whatever  au- 
thority it  be  derived,  as  it  will  naturally  encourage 
the  Russians,  and  dispirit  the  Turks  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  credit  it  has  obtained  on 
both  aides,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  effect  its  own 
«eeomplisbment.  In  the  mean  time,  if  I  wish 
them  conquered,  it  is  only  because  I  think  it  will 
be  a  Messing  to  them  to  be  governed  by  any  other 
hand  than  their  own.  For  under  Heaven  has 
SI 


there  never  been  a  throne  so  execrably  tyrannical 
as  theirs.  The  heads  of  the  innocent  that  have 
been  cut  off  to  gratify  the  humour  or  caprice  of 
their  tyrants,  could  they  be  all  collected  and  die- 
charged  against  the  walls  of  their  city,  would  not 
leave  one  stone  on  another. 

O  that  you  were  here  this  beautiful  day  i  It  is 
too  fine  by  half  to  be  spent  in  London.  I  have  a 
perpetual  din  in  my  head,  and  though  I  am  not 
deaf,  hear  nothing  aright,  neither  my  own  Toice, 
nor  that  of  others.  I  am  under  a  tub,  from  which 
tub  accept  my  best  love.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESCl. 

DEAR  SIR,  Wutofiy  Oct.  19, 1787. 

A  sunmions  from  Johnson,  which  I  received 
yesterday,  colls  my  attention  once  more  to  the  busi- 
ness of  translation.  Before  I  begin  I  am  willing 
to  catch  though  but  a  short  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge your  last  favour.  The  necesuty  of 
applying  myself  with  all  diligence  to  a  long  work 
that  has  been  but  too  long  interrupted,  will  make 
my  opportunities  of  writing  rare  in  future. 

Air  and  exercise  are  necessary  to  all  men,  but 
particularly  so  to  the  man  whose  mind  labours ; 
and  to  him  who  has  been  all  his  life  accustomed  to 
much  of  both,  they  are  necessary  in  the  extreme. 
My  time  since  we  parted  has  been  devoted  entirely 
to  the  recovery  of  health  and  strength  for  this  ser- 
vice, and  I  am  willing  to  hope  with  good  efiect 
Ten  months  have  passed  since  I  discontinued  my 
poetical  efforts ;  I  do  not  expect  to  find  the  same 
readiness  as  before,  till  exercise  of  the  neglected 
faculty,  such  as  it  is,  shall  have  restored  it  to  me. 

You  find  yourself,  I  hope,  by  this  Umo  as  com- 
fortably situated  in  your  new  abode  as  in  a  new 
abode  one  can  be.  I  enter  perfectly  into  all  your 
feelings  on  occasion  of  the  change.  A  sensible 
mind  can  not  do  violence  even  to  a  local  attach- 
ment without  much  pain.  When  my  father  died 
I  was  young,  too  young  to  have  reflected  much. 
He  was  Rector  of  Berkhamstead,  and  there  I  was 
bom.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  a  parson 
has  no  fee-simple  in  the  house  and  glebe  he  occu- 
pies. There  was  neither  tree,  nor  gate,  nor  stile, 
in  all  that  country,  to  which  I  did  not  feel  a  rela- 
tion, and  the  house  itself  I  preferred  to  a  pala^ 
I  was  sent  for  from  London  to  attend  him  in  his 
last  illness,  and  he  died  just  before  I  arrived.  Then, 
and  not  tiD  then,  I  felt  for  the  first  tune  that  I  and 
my  native  place  were  disunited  for  ever.  I  sighed 
a  long  adieu  to  fields  and  woods,  from  which  1 
once  thought  I  should  never  be  parted,  and  was  at 
no  time  so  pensible  of  their  beauties,  as  just  whee 
I  left  them  all  behind  me,  to  return  no  more. 

W.C 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Nov.  10, 1787. 

The  Parliament,  my  dearest  Coarin,  proragned 
continually,  is  a  meteor  dancing  before  my  eyei, 
promising  mc  my  wish  only  to  ^appoint  me,  and 
none  but  the  king  and  his  ministers  can  tell  when 
yott  and  I  shall  come  together.  I  hope  howeter 
that  the  period,  though  so  often  postponed,  is  not 
ikr  distant,  and  that  once  more  I  shall  behold  you, 
and  experience  your  power  to  make  winter  gay 
and  sprightly. 

I  have  a  kitten,  my  dear,  the  drollest  of  all  crea- 
tures that  erer  wore  a  cat's  skin.  Her  gambols 
are  not  to  be  described,  and  would  be  incredible 
if  they  could.  In  point  of  size  she  is  likely  to  be 
a  Idtten  always,  being  extremely  small  of  her  age, 
but  time  I  suppose,  that  spoils  every  thing,  will 
make  her  also  a  cat.  You  will  sec  her  I  hope  be- 
fore that  melancholy  period  shall  arrive,  for  no'sity,  because  they  are  such.  I  am  sensible  tkit 
wisdom  that  she  may  gain  by  experience  and  re- 1  you  can  not,  in  my  uncle's  present  infirm  state,  and 
flection  hereafter,  will  compensate  the  loss  of  her  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  expect  any  conaide* 
present  hilarity.    She  is  dressed  in  a  tortoise-shell  \  table  amendment,  indulge  either  us,  or  jrourself, 


that  though  to  a  bystander  it  may  seem  an  oeeo- 
pation  surpassing  the  powers  of  a  oonstitutiaii  ns* 
¥er  very  athletic,  and,  at  present,  not  a  litde  tlii 
worse  for  wear,  I  can  invent  for  myself  no  empbj- 
ment  that  does  not  exhaust  my  spirits  man.  I 
will  not  pretend  to  aoeount  fortfais;  I  will  only  say 
that  it  IS  not  the  language  of  predileetioii  for  a  fii^ 
vourite  amusement,  but  that  the  fact  is  isally  so. 
I  have  even  found  that  those  plaything  avocstkni 
which  one  may  execute  almost  withoot  any  atten- 
tion, fatigue  me,  and  wear  me  a:way,  wivle  soeh  at 
engage  me  much  and  attach  me  closely,  am  Tsthsr 
serviceable  to  me  than  otherwise.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Nov.  VI,  1787. 
It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  my  dearest  OonsiBjto 
sit  down  contented  under  the  demands  of 


with  a  journey  to  Weston.    Yourself  I  say,  both 
because  I  know  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to 


suit,  and  I  know  that  you  will  delight  in  her. 

Mrs.  Throckmorton  carries  us  to-morrow  in  her 
chaise  to  Chicheley.  The  event  however  must  be  Catuidiee  mif  once  more,  especially  in  the  coia- 
supposed  to  depend  on  elements,  at  least  on  the  fortaUe  abode  where  3rou  have  placed  him,  and 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  turbulent  beyond  |  because,  after  so  long  an  imprisonment  in  Loiidon^ 
measure.  Yesterday  it  thundered,  last  night  it  you,  who  love  the  country,  and  have  a  taste  for 
lightened,  and  at  three  this  morning  I  saw  the  sky  j  it,  would  of  course  be  glad  to  return  to  It  For  ny 
AS  red  as  a  city  in  flames  could  have  made  it  I  own  part,  to  me  itis  ever  new,  and  though  I  have 
have  a  leech  in  a  bottle  that  foretels  all  these  pro-|  now  been  an  inhabitant  of  this  village  a  twdve- 
digies  and  convulsions  of  nature.  No,  not  as  you  |  month,  and  have  during  the  half  of  that  time  been 
win  naturally  conjecture  by  articulate  utterance  ^  at  liberty  to  expatiate,  and  to  make  diseoveries,  I 
of  oracular  notices,  but  by  a  variety  of  gesticula-  am  daily  finding  out  fresh  scenes  and  walks,  whieh 
tions,  which  here  I  have  not  room  to  give  an  ac-l  you  vrould  never  bo  satisfied  with  enjoying:  some 
count  of  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  change  of  |  of  them  are  unapproachaUe  by  you  eiUier  on  foot 
weather  surprises  him,  and  that  in  point  of  the  or  in  your  carriage.  Had  you  tvrenty  toes  (whero- 
earliest  and  most  accurate  intelligence,  he  is  worth  as  I  suppose  you  have  but  ten)  you  could  not  leack 
an  the  barometers  in  the  world.  None  of  them  them:  and  coach  wheels  have  never  been  seen  then 
an  indeed  can  make  the  least  pretence  to  foretell ,  since  the  fk)od.  Before  it  indeed,  (as  Bomet  says 
thunder — a  species  of  capacity  of  which  he  has  that  the  earth  was  then  perfectly  fiee  firom  all  ine> 
given  the  most  unequivocal  evidence.  I  gave  but '  qualities  in  its  surface)  they  might  have  been  seen 
sixpence  for  him,  which  is  a  groat  more  than  the  there  every  day.  We  have  other  walks  both  upon 
market  price,  though  he  is  in  fact,  or  rather  would  hifl  tops,  and  in  valleys  beneath,  some  of  which  by 
be  if  leeches  were  not  found  in  every  ditch,  an  in-  the  help  of  your  carriage,  and  many  of  them  with- 
valuable  acquisition.  W.  C.      out  its  help,  would  be  always  at  your  command. 

On  Monday  morning  last,  Sam  brought  me 
vrord  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  kitchen  who  de- 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESO.  f^T'^t  'l*  °*'  ^  "ifT'  "^  »»•  "^  P^ 

'  decent,  eldeny  figure  made  its  appearance,  and 

Nov.  16,  1797.  being  desired  to  sit,  spoke  as  follows:  **  Sir,  I  am 
i  THANK  you  for  the  solicitude  that  you  express  clerk  of  the  parish  of  All-saints  in  Northampton; 
on  the  subject  of  my  present  studies.  The  work  brother  of  Mr.  C.  the  upholsterer.  It  iscostomaiy 
IS  undoubtedly  long  and  laUrfious,  but  it  has  an  for  the  person  in  my  office  to  annex  to  a  bin  of 

end,  and,  proceeding  leisurely,  with  a  due  attention ' _^___^ 

to  the  use  of  air  and  exercise,  it  is  possible  that  I  i     •The  appeDatloo  which  SHr  Thomas  IMsih  osed  to  gWs 
may  kve  to  finish  it  Assureyouiself  of  one  thing,  him  In  Jei^  when  be  was  of  the  Temple. 
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BMiitdky,  which  he  paUishes  at  ChristmM,  a 
copyof  wrw.  Yon  would  do  me  a  great  fittomr, 
iir,  if  you  would  fiimiah  me  with  one."  To  thia 
I  TCpliedi  "  Mr.  C.  yoo  have  aeveral  men  of  genina 
in  yonr  town,  why  have  you  not  applied  to  iome 
of  them?  There  ia  a  namesake  of  youTB  in  partir 
enlar,  C  ,  fhe  atatoaiy,  who,  every  body  knowi, 
IB  a  flnt-rate  maker  of  veraea.  He  auiely  ia  the 
mail  of  all  the  world  for  your  porpoae." — "Alaa! 
Sir,  I  have  heretofore  borrowed  help  from  him, 
but  he  ia  a  gentleman  of  so  much  reading,  that 
the  people  of  our  town  can  not  undentand  him." 
I  oonfeaa  to  yoo,  my  dear,I  felt  all  the  force  of  the 
ennpUment  imjdied  in  this  speech,  and  was  al- 
moat  ready  to  answer,  Perhaps,  my  good  friend, 
thev  may  find  me  unintelligible  too  for  the  same 
reason.  But  on  asking  him  whether  he  had  walked 
over  to  Weston  on  purpose  to  implore  the  assistr 
anee  of  my  muae,  and  on  his  replying  in  the  af- 
firmative, I  fclt  my  mortified  vanity  a  little  eon- 
aoled,  and  pitying  the  poor  man's  distreas,  which 
appeared  to  be  considerable,  promised  to  suj^y 
him.  The  wagon  has  accordingly  gone  this  day 
to  Noithampton  loaded  in  part  vrith  my  effusions 
IB  the  mortuary  stylo.  A  fig  for  poets  who  write 
epitaphs  upon  individuals!  I  have  written  one 
that  aervea  two  hundred  persons. 

A  fisw  days  since  I  received  a  second  very  ob- 
liging fetter  from  Mr.  M .    He  tells  me  that 

his  own  papers,  which  are  by  for,  he  is  sony  to 
say  it,  the  most  numerous,  are  marked  yj.Z. 
Aeeocdingly,  my  dear,  1  am  happy  to  find  that  I 
am  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Vii,  a 
gentloman  for  whom  I  have  always  entertained 
die  prafinmdeat  veneration.  But  the  serious  ftct 
ii,  that  the  papen  distinguished  by  those  signatures 
have  ever  pleased  me  most,  and  struck  me  as  the 
work  of  a  sensible  man,  who  knows  the  world  well, 
and  has  mora  of  Addison's  delicate  humour  than 
anybody. 

A  poor  man  begged  food  at  the  Hall  lately. 
The  cook  gave  him  some  vermicelli  soup.  He 
ladled  it  about  some  time  with  the  spoon,  and  then 
returned  it  to  her  saying,  "I  am  a  poor  man  it  is 
true,  tnd  I  am  very  hungry,  but  yet  I  can  not  eat 
broth  with  maggots  in  it."  Once  more,  my  dear, 
a  thiwifffl*!^  thanks  for  your  box  full  of  good  things, 
vseftd  things,  and  beautiful  things. 

Youn  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Dec.  4,  1787. 
I  AM  glad,  my  dearest  coot,  that  my  last  letter 
proved  so  diverting.  Youmay  assure  yourself  of 
die  fiteral  truth  of  the  whofe  narration,  and  that 
however  droD,  it  was  not  in  the  least  indebted  to 
iDj  embdlishnients  of  mine. 


You  mj  well,  my  dear,  that  in  Mr.  Thnek* 
mortonvre  have  a  peerless  neighboor;  we  have  soi. 
In  point  of  information  upon  all  important  subjects 
in  respect  too  of  expression  and  address,  and  in 
short,  every  thing  that  enten  into  the  idea  of  agei^ 
tleman,  I  have  not  found  his  equal,  not  often,  any 
where.  Were  I  asked  who  in  my  judgment  ap- 
pnaohes  nearest  to  him,  in  all  his  "tniaMa  qutji. 
ties,  and  qnalificatioos,  I  should  certainly  answer 
his  brother  George,  who  if  he  be  not  his  exact 
counterpart,  endued  with  preciBely  the  same  mea- 
sure of  the  same  aocomplishmentii,  is  nevertheleai 
deficient  in  none  of  them,  and  is  of  a  character 
singularly  agreeable,  in  respect  of  a  certain  manly, 
I  had  almost  said,  heroic  firankneas,  vrith  which 
his  air  strikes  one  almost  immediately.  So  far  as 
his  opportunities  have  gone,  he  has  ever  been  as 
friendly  and  obliging  to  us,  as  we  could  wirii  him, 
and  were  he  lord  of  the  Hall  to-morrow,  vrould  I 
dare  say  conduct  himself  toward  us  in  such  aman- 
ner,  as  to  leave  us  as  little  sensible  as  possibfe 
of  the  removal  of  its  present  ownera.  But  all  this 
I  say,  my  dear,  merely  for  the  sake  of  stating  the 
matter  as  it  is;  not  in  order  to  obviate,  or  to  prove 
the  inexpedience  of  any  future  plans  of  youn, 
concerning  the  place  of  our  residence.  ProvideDoe 
and  time  shape  every  thing;  I  should  rather  say 
Providence  alone,  for  time  has  often  no  hand  in 
the  wonderful  changes  that  we  experienee;  they 
take  place  in  a  moment.  It  is  not  therefore  worth 
while  perhaps  to  consider  much  what  we  will,  or 
will  not  do  in  years  to  come,  conceming  which  aU 
that  I  can  say  with  certainty  at  present  is,  that 
those  yean  will  be  to  me  the  most  welcome,  in 
which  I  can  see  the  most  of  you.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

UY  DEAR  FRIEND,  WteUm,  Dec.  6, 1787. 

A  SHORT  time  since,  by  the  help  of  Mrs.  Throck- 
morton's chaise,  Mn.  Unwin  and  I  reached 
Chicheley.  "Now,"  said  I  to  Mn.  Chester,  "  I 
shall  write  boldly  to  your  brother  Walter,  and 
will  do  it  immediately.  I  have  passed  the  gulf 
that  parted  us,  and  ho  will  be  glad  to  hear  it." 
But  let  not  the  man  who  translates  Homer  be  so 
presumptuous  as  to  have  a  will  of  his  own,  or  to 
promise  any  thing.  A  fortnight,  I  suppose,  has 
elapsed  since  1  paid  this  visit,  and  I  am  only  now 
beginning  to  fblfil  what  I  then  undertook  to  ac- 
complish without  delay.  The  old  Grecian  mmt 
answer  for  it 

I  spent  my  morning  there  so  agreeably,  that  1 
have  ever  since  regretted  more  sensibly,  that  there 
are  five  miles  of  a  dirty  country  inteiposed  betvreen 
US.  For  the  increase  of  my  pleasure,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  ffaid  your  brother  the  bishop  thevs. 
We  had  much  talk  about  many  things,  but  most 
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I  believe,  about  Homer;  and  great  satisftction  it 
gave  me  to  find,  that  on  the  most  important  ^pomta 
of  that  subject  his  brdahip  and  I  were  exactly 
of  one  mind.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation 
he  produced  from  his  pocket-book  a  translation 
of  the  first  ten  or  twelve  lines  of  the  Iliad,  and  in 
order  to  leave  my  judgment  free,  informed  me 
kindly  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  not  his 
own.  I  read  them,  and  according  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection  of  the  original,  found  them  well 
executed.  The  bishop  indeed  acknowledged  that 
thej  were  not  faultless,  neither  did  I  find  them 
BO.  Had  they  been  such,  I  should  have  felt  their 
perfection  as  a  discouragement  hardly  to  be  sur- 
mounted; for  at  that  passage  I  have  laboured 
more  abundantly  than  at  any  other,  and  hitherto 
with  the  least  success.  I  am  convinced  that  Ho- 
mer placed  it  at  the  threshold  of  his  work  as  a 
scarecrow  to  all  translators.  Now,  Walter,  if  thou 
knowost  the  author  of  this  version,  and  it  be  not 
treason  against  thy  brother's  confidence  in  thy  se- 
crecy, declare  him  to  me.  Had  I  been  so  happy 
as  to  have  seen  the  bishop  again  before  he  left  this 
country,  I  should  certainly  have  asked  him  the 
question,  having  a  curiosity  upon  the  matter  that 
is  extremely  troublesome. 

The  awkward  situation  in  which  you  found 
youivelf  on  receiving  a  visit  from  an  authoress, 
whose  works,  though  presented  to  you  long  be- 
fore, you  had  never  read,  made  me  laugh,  and  it 
was  no  sin  against  my  friendship  for  you  to  do  so. 
It  was  a  ridiculous  distress,  and  I  can  laugh  at  it 
0ven  now.  I  hope  she  catechised  you  well.  How 
did  you  extricate  yourself  1 — ^Now  laugh  at  me. 
The  derk  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  in  the  town 
of  Northampton,  having  occasion  for  a  poet,  has 
appointed  me  to  the  office.  I  found  myself  obliged 
to  comply.  The  bellman  comes  next,  and  then,  I 
think,  though  even  borne  upon  your  swan's  quill, 
I  can  soar  no  higher! 

I  am,  my  dear  friend,  faithftilly  youm,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Dec.  10,  1787. 

I  THANK  you  for  the  snip  of  cbth,  oommonly 
called  a  pattern.  At  present  I  have  two  coats, 
and  but  one  back.  If  at  any  time  hereafter  I 
should  find  myself  possessed  of  fewer  coats,  or  more 
backs,  It  will  be  of  use  to  me. 

Even  as  yau  suspect,  my  dear,  so  it  proved. 
The  ball  was  prepared  for,  the  ball  was  bdd,  and 
the  ball  passed,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 
Mnk  Throckmorton,  knovring  our  trim,  did  not 
give  us  the  pain  of  an  invitation,  fofr  a  pain  it 
would  nave  been.  And  why  1  as  Stemhold  says, — 


because,  as  Hopkins  answers,  we  must  have  le* 
frised  it.  But  it  fell  out  singularly  enough,  that 
this  ball  was  held,  of  all  days  in  the  year,  on  my 
birthday — and  so  I  told  them — ^but  not  till  it  was 
all  over. 

Th(|pgh  I  have  thought  proper  never  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  arrival  of  my  MSS.  together 
with  the  ot?ier  good  thinga  in  the  box,  yet  oeitaiii 
it  is,  that  I  received  them.  I  have  fuibished  up 
the  tenth  book  till  it  is  as  bright  as  silver,  and  am 
now  occupied  in  bestowing  the  same  labour  upon 
the  eleventh.    The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  are  in 

the  hands  of ,  and  the  fourteenth  and  fiA 

teenth  are  ready  to  succeed  them.  This  notable 
job  is  the  delight  of  my  heart,  and  how  sorry  shall 
I  be  when  it  is  ended. 

The  smith  and  the  carpenter,  my  dear,  are  both 
in  the  room,  hanging  a  bell ;  if  I  therefore  make  a 
thousand  blunders,  let  the  said  intruders  answer 
for  them  all. 

I  thank  you,  my  dear,  for  your  history  of  the 
O^ — s.  What  changes  in  that  family  I  And  how 
many  thousand  families  have  in  the  same  time  ex- 
perienced changes  as  violent  as  theirs !  The  comne 
of  a  rapid  river  is  the  justest  of  all  emblems,  to  ex- 
press the  variableness  of  our  scene  below.  Shak* 
speare  says,  none  ever  bathed  himself  twice  in  the 
same  stream,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  world 
upon  which  we  close  our  eyes  at  night  is  never  the 
same  with  that  on  which  we  open  them  in  the 
morning. 

I  do  not  always  say,  give  my  love  to  my  node, 
because  he  knows  that  I  always  love  him.  I  de 
not  always  present  Mrs.  Unwin's  love  to  you, 
partly  for  the  same  reason  (Deuce  take  the  smith 
and  the  carpenter,)  and  partly  because  I  forget  it 
But  to  present  my  own  I  forget  never,  for  I  alwayi 
have  to  finish  my  letter,  which  I  know  not  hiyir 
to  do,  my  dearest  coz,  without  telling  you  that  1 
am  ever  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESCL 

DEAR  SIR,  Weatorif  Dec.  13,  1787- 

Unless  my  memory  deceives  me,  I  forewamea 
you  that  I  should  prove  a  very  unpunctual  corres- 
pondent The  work  that  lies  before  me  engages 
unavoidably  my  whole  attention.  The  length  of 
it,  the  spirit  of  it,  and  the  exactness  that  is  requi- 
site in  its  due  performance,  are  so  many  most  in- 
teresting subjects  of  consideration  to  me,  who  find 
that  my  best  attempts  are  only  introductory  to 
others,  and  that  what  to  day  I  suppose  finished, 
to-morrow  I  must  begin  again.  Thus  it  fores 
with  a  translator  of  Homer.  To  exhibit  the  nw- 
jesty  of  such  a  poet  in  a  modem  language  is  a 
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tank  thftt  no  man  can  estimate  the  difficulty  of  till 
he  attempts  it  To  paraphrase  him  loosely^  to 
hang  him  with  trappings  that  do  not  bebng  to  him, 
all  this  is  comparatively  easy.  But  to  leprosent 
him  with  only  his  own  ornaments,  and  still  to  pre- 
his  dignity,  is  a  labour  that,  if  I  hope^  any 
to  achieve  it,  I  am  sensible  can  only  be 
achieved  by  the  most  assiduous,  and  most  unie- 
ww**w*g  attention.  Our  studies,  however  diflerent 
in  themselves,  in  respect  of  the  means  by  which 
thej  am  to  be  successfully  carried  on,  bear  some 
leaemUance  to  each  other.  A  perseverance  that 
nothing  can  discourage,  a  minuteness  of  observa^ 
tion  that  snflcrs  nothing  to  escape,  and  a  determi- 
nation not  to  be  seduced  from  the  straight  line  that 
lies  befine  us,  by  any  images  with  which  fancy 
may  present  us,  are  essentials  that  should  be  com- 
mon to  us  both.     There  arc  perhaps  few  arduous 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Jan.  1,  1788. 
Now  for  another  story  almost  incredible!  A 
stoiy  that  would  be  quite  such,  if  it  was  not  cer- 
tain that  you  give  me  credit  for  any  thing.  I 
have  read  the  poem  for  the  sake  of  which  yoa 
sent  the  paper,  and  was  much  entertained  by  it. 
You  think  it  perhaps,  as  very  well  you  may,  the 
only  piece  of  that  kind  that  was  ever  produced. 
It  is  indeed  original,  for  I  dare  say  Mr.  Merry 
never  saw  mine;  but  certainly  it  is  not  uniqiie. 
For  most  true  it  is,  my  dear,  Uiat  ten  years  since, 
having  a  letter  to  write  to  a  iiiend  of  mine,  to 
whom  I  could  write  any  thing,  I  filled  a  whole 
sheet  with  a  composition,  both  in  measure  and 
in  manner  piedsely  similar.  I  have  in  vain 
searched  for  it  It  is  either  burnt  or  lost.  Could 
undertakings,  that  arc  not  in  fact  more  arduous  I  have  found  it,  you  would  have  had  double  poat- 
than  vre  at  first  supposed  them.  As  we  proceed, '  age  to  pay.  For  that  one  man  in  Italy,  and  9XMh 
fifficulties  increase  ujwn  us,  but  our  hopes  gather  ther  in  England,  who  never  saw  each  other, 
itrength  abw,  and  we  conquer  difficulties  which,  should  stumble  on  a  species  of  verse,  in  which  no 
could  we  have  foreseen  them,  we  should  never  have '  other  man  ever  wrote  (and  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
had  the  boldnetB  to  encounter.  May  this  be  your  ■  case)  and  upon  a  style  and  manner  too,  of  which, 
experience,  as  I  doubt  not  that  it  will.  You  poe-  I  suppose,  that  neitlier  of  them  had  ever  seen  an 
aeai  by  nature  all  that  is  necessary  to  success  in  example,  appean  to  me  so  extraordinary  a  fact, 
the  profession  that  you  have  chosen.  What  re-  that  I  must  have  sent  you  mine,  whatever  it  had 
mams  is. in  your  own  power.  They  say  of  poets,  |  cost  you,  and  am  really  vexed  that  I  can  not  an- 
that  they  must  be  bom  such:  so  must  mathemati-'thenticate  the  story  by  producing  a  voucher, 
dans,  so  must  great  generals,  and  so  must  law- .The  measure  I  recollect  to  have  been  perfectly 
yen,  and  so  indeed  must  men  of  all  denominations,  the  same,  and  as  to  the  manner  I  am  equally  sure 
or  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  excel.  But 'of  that,  and  from  this  circumstance,  that  Mrs. 
with  whatever  faculties  we  are  bom,  and  to  what-  Unwin  and  I  never  laughed  more  at  any  produo- 
ever  studies  our  genius  may  direct  us,  studies  they ,  tion  of  mine,  perhaps  not  even  at  John  Gilpin, 
mart  still  be.  I  am  persuaded,  that  Milton  did  But  for  all  this,  my  dear,  you  must,  as  I  said, 
not  write  his  Paradise  Lost,  nor  Homer  his  Iliad,  give  me  credit;  for  the  thing  itself  is  gone  to  that 
nor  Newton  his  Principia,  without  immense  la- 1  limbo  of  vanity,  where  alone,  says  Milton,  thinga 
boor.  Nature  gave  them  a  bias  to  their  respective  lost  on  earth  are  to  be  met  with.  Said  limbo  ia, 
pursuits,  and  that  strong  pro|)eneity,  I  suppose,  b  as  you  know,  in  the  moon,  wliither  I  could  not  at 
what  we  mean  by  genius.  The  rest  they  gave,  present  convey  m3rself  without  a  good  deal  of  diA 
themselves.    "  Macte  esto,"  thercforc,  have  no  ficulty  and  inconvenience. 

This  momhig  being  the  morning  of  new  year*8 
day,  I  sent  to  the  hall  a  copy  of  verses,  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Throckmorton,  entitled,  the  Wish,  or  the 
Poet's  New  Year's  Gift.  We  dine  there  to-mor- 
row, when,  I  suppose,  I  shall  hear  news  of  thenL 
Their  kindness  is  so  great,  and  they  seize  with 
such  eagerness  every  opportunity  of  doing  all 
they  think  will  please  us,  that  I  held  mjrself  al- 
most in  duty  bound  to  treat  them  with  this  stroke 
of  my  profession. 

The  small  pox  has  done,  I  believe,  all  that  it 
has  to  do  at  Weston.  Old  folks,  and  even  women 
with  child,  have  been  inocukted.  We  talk  of 
our  freedom,  and  some  of  us  are  free  enough,  but 
not  the  poor.  Dependant  as  they  are  upon  pariah 
bounty,  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  submit  to 
impositions,  which  perhaps  in  France  itself  eoold 
hardly  be  paralleled.  Can  manor  woman  be  «il 
C 


kfr  the  issue! 
I  have  had  a  second  kind  letter  from  your  friend 

Mr. ,  which  I  have  just  answered.    I  must 

not  I  find  hope  to  sec  him  here,  at  least  I  roust 
not  much  expect  it.  He  has  a  family  that  does 
not  permit  him  to  fly  southward.  I  have  also  a 
notion,  that  wc  three  could  spend  a  few  days  com- 
ibrtably  together,  especially  in  a  country  Uke  this, 
abounding  in  scenes  with  which  I  am  suro  you 
would  both  be  delighted.  Ha\ing  lived  till  lately 
at  some  distance  from  the  spot  that  I  now  inhabit, 
and  having  never  been  master  of  any  sort  of  ve- 
hicle whatever,  it  li  but  just  now  that  I  begin  my- 
self to  be  acquainted  with  the  Iwauties  of  our  situ- 
ation. To  you  I  may  hope,  one  time  or  other,  to 
show  them,  and  shall  be  happy  to  do  it,  when  an 
cj^xjftiinity  oflfere. 

Yours,  most  afiTectionately,  W.  C. 
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to  be  free,  who  is  commanded  to  take  a  distemper, 
sometimes  at  leaMt  mortal,  and  in  dicmnstances 
most  likely  to  make  it  sol  No  circumstance  what- 
ever was  permitted  to  exempt  the  inhabitants  of 
Weston.  The  old  as  well  as  the  young,  and  the 
pregnant  as  well  as  they  who  had  only  themselves 
within  them,  have  been  inoculated.  Were  I  ask- 
ed who  is  the  most  arbitrary  sovereign  on  earth  1 
I  should  answer,  neither  the  king  of  France,  nor 
the  grand  signor,  but  an  overseer  of  the  poor  in 
EngUnd. 

I  am  as  heretofore  occupied  with  Homer:  my 
present  occupation  is  the  revisal  of  all  I  have 
done,  viz.  of  the  first  fifteen  books.    I  stand 


On  all  other  occasions  I  prune  with  anunspaing 
hand,  determined  that  there  shall  not  be  faHaA  m 
the  whole  translation  an  idea  that  is  not  Hoohk'b. 
My  ambition  is  to  produce  the  closest  oopj  po8»- 
ble,  and  at  the  same  time  as  harxBonious  as  I 
know  how  to  makeit.  This  being  my  objeot,  yon 
will  no  longer  think,  if  indeed  you  have  tlioiight 
it  at  all,  that  I  am  unnecessarily  and  over  mach 
industrious.  The  original  surpasses  every  thiof ; 
it  is  of  an  immense  length,  is  con^Msed  in  tbs 
best  language  ever  used  upon  earth,  and  desenei, 
indeed  demands  all  the  labour  that  any  translator, 
be  ho  who  he  may,  can  possibly  bestow  on  it  Of 
this  I  am  sure,  and  your  brother  the  good  bishop 


amazed  at  my  own  increasing  dexterity  in  the  is  of  the  same  mind,  that,  at  present,  mere  Eng- 
business,  being  verily  persuaded  that,  as  far  as  I  lish  readers  know  no  more  of  Homer  in  reality, 
have  gone,  I  have  improved  the  work  to  double 
its  former  value. 

That  you  may  begin  the  new  year  and  end  it 'me  to  the  undertaking;  and  if  after  all,  either 
in  all  health  and  happiness,  and  many  more  when  through  idleness,  or  dotage  upon  what  I  have  al- 
the  present  shall  have  been  long  an  old  one, '  ready  done,  I  leave  it  chargeable  with  the  sune 
is  the  ardent  wish  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  of  yours,  incorrectness  as  my  predecessors,  or  indeed  with 


than  if  he  had  never  been  translated.     That 
sideration  indeed  it  was,  which  mainly  indoeed 


my  dearest  coz,  most  cordially. 


W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 


IIT  DEAR  FRI£ND, 


Weston,  Jan  5,  1788. 


any  other  that  I  may  be  able  to  amend,  I  had 
better  have  amused  myself  otherwise.  And  joa  I 
know  are  of  my  opinion. 

I  send  you  the  clerk's  verses,  of  which  I  teld 
you.  They  are  very  clerklike,  as  you  wiH  pcf- 
ceive.    But  plain  truth  in  plain  words  seemed  to 


1  THANK  /ou  for  your  infonnation  concerning  me  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  composition  on  i 
the  author  of  the  translation  of  tliose  lines.  Had  an  occasion.  I  might  have  attempted  something 
a  man  of  less  note  and  ability  than  Lord  Bagot  very  fine,  but  then  the  persons  principally  concern- 
produced  it,  I  should  have  been  discouraged.  As  ed,  viz.  my  readers,  would  not  have  understood  me. 
it  is,  I  comfort  myself  with  the  thought,  that  even  If  it  puts  them  in  mind  that  they  are  mortal,  its 
he  accounted  it  an  achievement  worthy  of  his  best  end  is  answered.  My  dear  Walter,  adieu! 
powers,  and  that  even  he  found  it  difticult  Yours  iaithfully,  W.  C. 
Though  I  never  had  the  honour  to  bo  known  to 
his  lordship,  I  remember  him  well  at  Westmin- 


ster, and  the  reputation  in  which  he  stood  there. 
Since  that  time  I  have  never  seen  him,  except 
ciuce,  many  years  ago,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  I  heard  him  speak  on  the  subject  of  a  drain- 
ape  bill  better  than  any  member  there. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

TTie  Lodge,  Jan.  19,  1798. 
When  I  have  prose  enough  to  fill  my  paper, 
which  is  always  the  case  when  I  write  to  you,  I 
My  first  thirteen  books  have  been  criticised  in  can  not  find  in  my  heart  to  give  a  third  part  of  it 
London;  have  been  by  me  accommodated  to  those  to  verse.  Yet  this  I  must  do,  or  I  must  make  my 
ont^cisms,  returned  to  London  in  their  improved  pacquets  more  costly  than  worshipful,  by  doubling 
state,  snd  sent  back  to  Weston  with  an  impri-  the  postage  upon  you,  which  I  should  hold  to  be 
mantur.  This  would  satisfy  some  poets  less  anxi-  i^nreasonable.  Sec  then  the  tme  reason  why  I  did 
ous  than  myself  about  what  they  expose  in  public;  not  send  you  that  same  scribblement  till  you  de- 
but It  has  not  satisfied  me.  I  am  now  revising  sired  it.  The  thought  wliich  naturally  presents 
them  again  by  the  light  of  my  own  critical  taper,  itself  to  nie  on  all  such  occasions  is  this — Is  not 
and  make  more  alterations  than  at  the  first  But  your  cousin  coming  1  Why  are  you  impatient  1 
are  they  improvements  1  you  will  ask — Is  not  the  Will  it  not  be  time  enough  to  show  her  your  fine 
spirit  of  the  work  endangered  by  all  this  attention  things  when  she  arrives  1 

to  correctness'?  I  think  and  hope  that  it  is  not.  Fine  tilings  indeed  I  have  few.  He  who  has 
Being  well  aware  of  the  possibility  of  sik^h  a  ca-  Homer  to  transcribe  may  well  >jc  contented  to  do 
tastrophe,  I  guard  particuUurly  against  it  Where  little  else.  As  when  an  ass,  being  harnessed  with 
1  find  that  a  servile  adherence  to  the  original  would  ropes  to  a  sand  cart,  drags  with  hanging  cars  his 
render  the  passage  less  animated  than  it  should  heavy  burthen,  neither  filling  the  lung  echoing 
ha,  I  itiU,  as  at  the  first,  allow  myself  a  liberty,  streets  with  his  harmonious  bray,  nor  throwing  up 
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hk  keeli  bohind,  froltckBOixM  and  airy,  m  aoMst  ]e« 
engagied  are  wont  to  do;  ao  I,  ■atiaftwl  to  find  my- 
nif  indkpenMbly  obliged  to  render  into  the  beet 
ponibfe  Engiieh  metre  eight  and  forty  GreelL  booke, 
of  wUeh  tbe  twofinort  poemein  the  world  conaiat, 
aoeoant  it  qvite  eoflRcient  if  I  may  at  laet  achiete 
tkai  labour;  and  leldom  allow myiwlf  thoee  pretty 
Bfetla  vagariea,  in  which  I  ahould  otberwiee  deUght, 
and  of  which,  if  I  ehonld  live  long  enough,  I  in- 
tend hereafter  to  enjoy  my  fill. 

This  ie  the  reason,  my  dear  cousin,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  call  you  so  in  the  same  breath  with 
which  I  have  uttered  this  truly  heroic  compariaon, 
thie  ia  the  leaiKm  why  I  produce  at  present  but  few 
oocaakmal  poems,  and  the  preceding  reason  is  that 
which  may  account  satisfactorily  enough  for  my 
withholding  the  very  few  that  I  do  produce.  A 
thought  aometinies  strikes  me  before  I  rise ;  if  it 
runs  readily  into  verse,  and  I  can  finish  it  before 
bieakfaiit,  it  is  well;  otherwise  it  dies,  and  is  for- 
gotten ;  for  all  the  subsequent  hours  arc  devoted  to 


The  day  before  yesterday,  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  Bnnbury's  new  print,  the  Propagation  of  a 
Lie.  Mr.  Throckmorton  sent  it  for  the  amuse- 
Ment  of  oar  party.  Bunbury  sells  humour  by  the 
yard,  and  is,  I  suppoee,  the  first  vender  of  it  who 
ever  did  so.  He  can  not,  therefore,  be  said  to  have 
humoor  without  measure  (pardon  a  pun,  my  dear, 
fiom  a  man  who  has  not  made  one  before  these 
folly  years)  though  he  may  certainly  be  said  to  be 
immeaaund>ly  droll. 

The  origina]  thought  is  good,  and  the  exemplifi- 
cation of  it,  in  those  very  expressive  figures,  admi- 
rable. A  poem  on  the  same  subject,  displaying  all 
that  ia  displayed  m  those  attitudes,  and  in  those 
features,  (for  faces  they  can  hardly  be  called)  would 
be  most  excellent  The  affinity  of  the  two  arts, 
▼ill.  Tern  and  painting,  has  been  observed ;  poesi- 
bly  the  happiest  illustration  of  it  would  be  foimd, 
if  some  poet  would  ally  himself  to  some  drauglits- 
man,  aa  Bunbury,  and  undertake  to  write  every 
thing  he  should  draw.  Tlien  let  a  musician  be 
admitted  of  the  party.  He  should  compose  the 
nid  poem,  adapting  notes  to  it  exactly  accommo- 
dated to  the  theme ;  so  should  tlio  sister  arts  bo 
proved  to  be  indeed  sisters,  and  the  world  die  of 
laughing.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY.HESKETH. 

MT  DE1RE8T  couBiK,  The  Lodge,  Jaru  30,  1788. 
It  is  a  fortnight  since  1  heard  from  you,  that  is 
to  lay,  a  week  longer  than  you  have  accustomed 
me  to  wait  for  a  letter.  I  do  not  forget  that  you 
have  recommended  it  to  me,  on  occasions  somcm'hat 
fimilar,  to  banish  all  anxiety,  and  to  ascribe  your 
silence  only  to  the  intemiptions  of  com|)any.  Good 


advice,  my  dear,  but  not  oaiuly  taken  by  a  man 
circumstanced  as  I  am.  I  have  learned  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  a  school  from  which  I  have  no 
expectation  that  I  shall  ever  be  dismissed,  to  ap- 
prehend the  worst,  and  have  ever  found  it  the  on- 
ly course  in  which  I  can  indulge  myself  without 
the  least  danger  of  incurring  a  disappointment. 
This  kind  of  experience,  continued  through 
many  years,  has  given  me  such  an  habitual  bias  to 
the  gloomy  side  of  every  thing,  that  I  never  have 
a  moment  s  case  on  any  subject  to  which  I  am  not 
indiifisrcnt  How  then  can  I  he  easy,  when  I  am 
left  afioat  upon  a  sea  of  endless  conjectures  of 
which  you  furnish  tlio  occasion  1  Write  I  beseech 
you,  and  do  not  forget  that  I  am  now  a  battered 
actor  upon  this  turbulent  stage ;  that  what  little 
vigour  of  mind  i  ever  had,  of  the  st*if-supporting 
kind  I  mean,  has  long  since  been  broken ;  and  that 
though  I  can  bear  nothing  well,  yet  any  thing  bet- 
ter than  a  state  of  ignorance  concerning  your  wel- 
fare. I  have  spent  hours  in  the  night  leaning  up- 
on my  elbow  and  wondering  what  your  silence 
means.  I  entreat  you  once  more  to  put  an  end  to 
these  s{)eculatious,  wliich  cost  me  more  animal  spi- 
rits than  I  can  spare ;  if  you  can  not  without  great 
trouble  to  yourself,  which  in  your  situation  may 
very  possibly  be  the  case,  contrive  opportunities  of 
writing  so  frequently  as  usual,  only  say  it,  uiui  I 
am  content.  I  will  wait,  if  you  desire  it,  as  long 
for  every  letter,  but  then  let  them  arrive  at  the  pe^ 
riod  once  fixed,  exactly  at  the  time,  for  my  patience 
will  not  hold  out  an  hour  beyond  it.        W.  C 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Feb,  1, 1788. 
Pardon  me,  my  dearest  cousin,  tlie  mournful 
ditty  that  I  sent  you  last.  There  are  times  when 
I  sec  every  thing  through  a  medium  that  distress- 
es me  to  on  insupportable  dogrrc,  and  that  letter 
was  written  in  one  of  them.  A  fog  that  had  for 
three  days  obliterated  all  the  beauties  of  Weston, 
and  a  north-east  wind,  might  possibly  contribute 
not  a  little  to  the  melancholy  that  indited  it.  But 
my  mind  is  now  easy,  your  letter  has  made  it  so, 
and  I  feci  myself  as  blithe  as  a  bird  in  compariaon. 
I  love  you,  my  cousin,  and  can  not  suspect,  dth» 
with  or  witliout  cause,  the  least  evil  in  which  you 
may  be  concerned,  without  being  greatly  troubled! 
Oh  trouble !  the  portion  of  all  mortals — ^but  mine 
in  particular.  Woukl  I  had  never  known  thee,  oi 
'could  bid  thee  farewell  for  ever;  for  I  meet  thee  at 
every  turn,  my  pillows  are  stufK^d  with  thee,  my 
I  very  roses  smell  of  thee,  and  even  my  cousin,  who 
would  cure  me  of  all  trouble  if  she  could,  is  some- 
times innocently  the  cause  of  trouble  to  mc. 
'  I  now  see  the  unreasonableness  of  ray  late  trou- 
ble, and  would,  if  1  could  trust  myself  so  fnr.  lAn- 
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miw  never  again  to  trouble  either  myself  or  you  in 
the  same  manner,  unless  warranted  by  some  more 
substantial  ground  of  apprehension. 

What  I  said  concerning  Homer,  my  dear,  was 
spoken,  or  rather  written,  merely  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  certain  jocularity,  that  I  felt  at  that  mo- 
ment I  am  in  reality  so  fiir  from  thinking  myself 
an  ass,  and  my  translation  a  sand-cart,  that  1  ra- 
ther seem,  in  my  own  account  of  the  matter,  one 
of  those  flaming  steeds  harnessed  to  the  chariot  of 
ApoUo,  of  which  we  read  in  the  works  of  the  an- 
cients. I  have  lately,  I  know  not  how,  acquired  a 
certain  superiority  to  myself  in  this  business,  and 
in  this  last  revisol  have  elevated  the  expression  to 
a  degree  far  surpassing  its  former  boast.  A  few 
evenings  since  I  had  an  opportunity  to  try  how  far 
I  might  venture  to  expect  such  success  of  my  la- 
bours as  can  alone  repay  them,  by  reading  the  first 
book  of  my  Iliad  to  a  friend  of  ours.  He  dined 
with  you  once  at  Olney.  His  name  is  Greatheed, 
a  man  of  letters  and  of  taste.  He  dined  with  us, 
and  the  evening  proving  dark  and  dirty,  we  per- 
suaded him  to  take  a  bed.  1  entertained  him  as 
I  tell  you.  He  heard  me  with  great  attention,  and 
with  evident  symptoms  of  the  highest  satisfaction, 
which,  when  I  had  finished  the  exhibition,  he  put 
out  of  all  doubt  by  expressions  which  I  can  not 
repeat.  Only  this  he  said  to  Mrs.  Unwin  while 
I  was  in  another  room,  that  he  had  never  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  Homer  before,  nor  had  any  thing 
like  a  due  conception  of  his  manner.  This  I  have 
said,  knowing  that  it  will  please  you,  and  will  now 
say  no  more. 

Adieu !  my  dear,  will  you  never  speak  of  coming 
to  Weston  morel  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 
OKAR  SIR,  Hie  Lodge,  Feb.  14,  1788. 

Though  it  be  long  since  I  received  your  last,  I 
have  not  yet  forgotten  the  impression  it  made  upon 
me,  nor  how  sensibly  I  felt  myself  obliged  by  your 
unreserved  and  friendly  communications.  I  will 
not  apologize  for  my  silence  in  the  interim,  be- 
cause, apprised  as  you  are  of  my  present  occupa- 
tion, the  excuse  that  I  might  allege  will  present 
itself  to  you  of  course,  and  to  dilate  upon  it  would 
therefore  be  waste  of  paper. 

You  are  in  possession  of  the  best  security  ima- 
ginable for  the  due  improvement  of  your  time, 
which  is  a  just  sense  of  its  value.  Had  I  been, 
when  at  your  age,  as  much  affected  by  that  im- 
portant consideration  as  I  am  at  present,  I  should 
not  have  devoted,  as  I  did,  all  the  earliest  parts  of 
my  life  to  amusement  only.  I  am  now  in  the  pre- 
dicament into  which  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth 
ii^trays  nine-tenths  of  mankind,  who  never  disco- 
ler  that  the  health  and  good  spirits,  which  gene- 
riUly  nocompany  it,  are  in  reality  blessings  only 


according  to  the  use  we  make  of  them,  till  ad- 
vanced years  begin  to  threaten  them  with  the  loss 
of  both.  How  much  wiser  would  thousands  have 
been,  than  now  they  ever  will  be,  had  a  puny  con- 
stitution, or  some  occasional  infirmity,  constrained 
them  to  devote  thoae  hours  to  study  and  reflection, 
which  for  want  of  some  such  check  they  have  given 
entirely  to  dissipation  1  I,  therefore,  account  you 
happy,  who,  young  as  you  are,  need  not  be  in- 
formed that  you  can  not  always  be  so;  and  who 
already  know  that  the  materials,  upon  which  age 
can  alone  build  its  comfort,  should  be  brought  to* 
gether  at  an,  earlier  period.  You  have  indeed,  in 
losing  a  father,  lost  a  friend,  but  you  have  not  lost 
his  instructions.  His  example  was  not  boned 
with  him,  but  happily  for  you  (happily  because 
you  are  desirous  to  avail  yourself  of  it)  still  lives 
in  your  remembrance,  and  is  cherished  in  yoor 
best  affections. 

Your  last  letter  was  dated  from  the  house  of  a 
gentleman,  who  was,  I  believe,  my  school&llow. 

For  the  Mr.  C ,  who  lived  at  Watford, 

while  1  had  any  connexion  with  Hertfordshire, 
must  have  been  the  father  of  the  present,  and  ac> 
cording  to  his  age,  and  the  state  of  his  health, 
when  1  saw  him  last,  must  have  been  long  dead.  I 
never  was  acquainted  with  the  family  farther  than 
by  report,  wliich  always  spoke  honourably  of  them, 
though  in  all  my  journeys  to  and  from  my  father's 
I  must  have  passed  the  door.  The  circumstance 
however  reminds  me  of  the  beautiful  reflection  of 
Glaucus  in  the  sixth  Iliad;  beautiful  as  well  fbi 
the  aflecting  nature  of  the  observation,  as  for  ths 
justness  of  the  comparison,  and  the  incomparable 
simplicity  of  the  expression.  I  feel  that  I  shall 
not  be  satisfied  without  transcribing  it,  and  yet 
perhaps  my  Greek  may  be  difficult  to  decipher. 

Excuse  this  piece  of  pedantry  in  a  man  whose 
Homer  is  always  before  him !  What  would  I  give 
that  he  were  living  now,  and  within  my  reach!  I, 
of  all  men  living,  have  the  best  excuse  for  indulg- 
ing such  a  wish,  unreasonable  as  it  may  seem,  for 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  fire  of  his  eye,  and  the 
smile  of  his  lips,  would  put  me  now  and  then  in 
possession  of  his  full  meaning  more  cfiectually  than 
any  commentator.  I  return  you  many  thanks  for 
the  elegies  which  you  sent  me,  both  which  1  think 
de8er\ing  of  much  commendation.  I  should  re- 
quite  you  but  ill  by  sending  you  my  mortuaiy 
verses,  neither  at  present  can  1  prevail  on  myself 
to  do  it,  having  no  frank,  and  being  conscious  that 
they  are  not  worth  carriage  vnthout  one.  I  have 
one  copy  left,  and  that  copy  I  will  keep  for  vou. 

w.'c 
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wise  be  most  acceptable.  I  want  to  learn  as  moch 
of  the  world  as  I  can,  but  to  acquire  that  learning 
at  a  distance,  and  a  book  with  such  a  title  pro- 
mises fair  to  serve  the  purpose  effectually. 

I  recommend  it  to  you,  my  dear,  by  all  meani 
to  embrace  the  fidr  occasion,  and  to  put  yourself 
in  the  way  of  being  squeezed  and  incommoded  a 
few  hours,  for  the  sake  of  hearing  and  seeing  what 
you  will  never  have  an  opportunity  to  see  and 
hear  hereafter,  the  trial  of  a  man  who  has  been 
greater,  and  more  feared  than  the  great  Mogol 
himself.  Whatever  we  arc  at  home,  we  certainly 
have  been  tyrants  in  the  East ;  and  if  these  men 
have,  as  they  are  charged,  rioted  in  the  miaeriet 
of  the  innocent,  and  dealt  death  to  the  guiltless, 
with  an  unsparing  hand,  may  they  receive  a  re- 
tribution that  shall  in  future  make  all  govemom 
and  judges  of  ours,  in  those  distant  regions,  trem- 
ble. While  I  speidL  ttius,  I  equally  wish  them  ao* 
quitted.  They  were  both  my  schoolfellows,  and 
for  Hastings  I  had  a  particular  value.    Farewell. 

W.C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  F^b.  16,  1788. 

I  HATE  now  three  letters  of  yours,  my  dearest 
coofiin,  before  me,  all  written  in  the  space  of  a 
week,  and  must  be  indeed  insensible  of  kindness, 
did  I  not  feel  yours  on  this  occasion.  1  can  not 
describe  to  you,  neither  could  you  comprehend  it 
if  I  should,  the  manner  in  which  my  mind  is  some- 
times impressed  with  melancholy  on  particular 
subjects.  Your  late  silence  was  such  a  subject. 
I  bemid,  saw,  and  felt,  a  thousand  terrible  things, 
which  had  no  real  exiHtcnce,  and  was  haunted  by 
them  night  and  day,  till  they  at  last  extorted  from 
me  the  doleful  epistle,  which  I  have  since  wished 
had  been  burned  before  I  sent  it.  But  the  cloud 
was  passed,  and  as  far  as  you  arc  concerned,  my 
heart  is  once  more  at  rest. 

Befiire  you  gave  me  the  hint,  I  had  once  or 
twice,  as  I  lay  on  my  bed,  watching  the  break  of 
day,  ruminated  on  the  subject  which,  in  your  last 
bat  one,  you  recommended  to  me. 

Slavery,  or  a  release  from  slavery,  such  as  the 
poor  negroes  have  endured,  or  perhaps  both  these 
topics  together,  appeared  to  me  a  theme  so  impor- 
tant it  the  present  juncture,  and  at  the  same  time 
80  susceptible  of  poetical  management,  that  I  more 
than  once  perceived  myself  ready  to  start  in  that 
career,  could  I  have  allowed  myself  to  desert  Ho- 
mer for  so  long  a  time  a6  it  would  have  cost  me  to 
do  them  justice. 

WhOe  I  was  pondering  these  things,  the  public 
prints  informed  mo  that  Miss  More  was  on  the 
pnnt  of  publication,  having  actually  finished  what 
I  had  not  yet  begun. 

The  sight  of  her  advertisement  convinced  me 
that  my  best  course  would  be  that  to  which  I  felt 
myself  most  inclined,  to  persevere,  without  turn- 
ing aside  to  attend  to  any  other  call,  however  al- 
luring, in  the  business  I  have  in  hand. 

It  occurred  to  me  likewise,  that  1  have  already 
borne  my  testimony  in  favour  of  my  black  brethren ; 
and  that  I  was  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first, 
of  those  who  have  in  the  present  day  expressed 
their  detestation  of  the  diabolical  trallic  in  ques- 
tion. 

On  all  these  accounts  I  judr^ed  it  best  to  be  si- 
lent, and  especially  because  I  can  not  doubt  that 
some  effectual  measures  will  now  he  taken  to  alle- 
viate the  miseries  of  their  condition,  the  whole  na- 
tion being  in  possession  of  the  case,  and  it  being 

impomblc  also  to  allege  an  argument  in  behalf  of  |  light  little  more  desirable,  and  at  the  best  to  have 
man-merchandize,  that  can  dc8cr>e  a  hearing.     I ! trifled  with  the  tribunal  to  which  he  has  sum 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  F^b.  22,  1788. 

I  DO  not  wonder  that  your  ears  and  feelings 
were  hurt  by  Mr.  Burke's  severe  invective.  But 
you  are  to  know,  my  dear,  or  probably  you  know 
it  already,  that  the  prosecution  of  public  delin- 
quents has  always,  and  in  all  countries,  l)cen  thus 
conducted.  The  style  of  a  criminal  charge  of  this 
kind  has  been  an  ailair  settlixl  among  orators  from 
the  days  of  Tully  to  the  present,  and  like  all  other 
practices  that  have  obtained  for  ages,  this  in 
particular  seems  to  have  been  founded  originally 
in  reason,  and  in  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

He  who  accuses  another  to  the  state,  must  not 
appear  himself  unmoved  by  the  view  of  crimes 
with  which  he  charges  him,  lest  he  should  be  sus- 
pected of  fiction,  or  of  precipitancy,  or  of  a  con- 
sciousness that  after  all  he  shall  not  be  able  to 
prove  his  allegations.  On  the  contrary,  in  order 
to  impress  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  a  persua- 
sion that  he  himself  at  least  is  convinced  of  the 
criminality  of  the  prisoner,  he  must  be  vehement, 
energetic,  rapid ;  must  call  him  tyrant  and  traitor, 
and  every  thing  else  that  is  odious,  and  all  this  to 
his  face,  because  all  this,  bad  as  it  is,  is  no  more 
than  he  undertakes  to  prove  in  the  sequel ;  and  if 
he  can  not  prove  it  he  must  himwlf  appear  in  a 


shall  be  glad  to  see  Hannah  More's  jioem ;  she  is 

a  favourite  writer  with  me,  and  has  more  nerve 

and  energy  both  in  her  thoughts  and  language 

than  half  the  he-rhj-niers  in  the  kingdom.     The 

Thourhts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great  will  like- 

2c 


moned  him. 

Thus  Tully,  in  the  very  first  instance  of  his 

oration  against  Catiline,  calls  him  a  monster ;  a 

manner  of  address  in  which  he  persisted  till  said 

monster,  unable  to  support  the  '"-jry  of  bis  accn- 
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■er's  ekx]uence  any  longer,  tom  from  bit  teat,  el- 
bowed for  himflelf  a  passage  through  the  crowd, 
and  at  last  bunt  finnn  the  senate  house  in  an 
agony,  as  if  the  furies  themsehres  had  fiiUowed 
him. 

And  now,  my  dear,  though  I  haTe  thus  spoken, 
and  have  seemed  to  plead  the  cause  of  that  spe- 
cies of  eloquence  which  you,  and  every  creature 
who  has  your  sentiments  must  necessarily  dislike, 
perhaps  I  am  not  altogether  convinced  of  its  pro- 
priety. Perhaps,  at  the  bottom,  I  am  much  more 
of  opinion  that  if  the  charge,  unaccompanied  by 
any  inflammatory  matter,  and  simply  detailed,  be- 
ing once  delivered  into  the  court,  and  read  aloud ; 
the  witnesses  were  immediately  examined,  and 
sentence  pronounced  according  to  the  evidence ; 
not  only  the  process  would  be  shortened,  much 
time  and  much  expense  saved,  but  justice  would 
have  at  lejust  as  fair  play  as  now  she  has.  Preju- 
dice is  of  no  use  in  weighing  the  question — guilty 
or  not  guilty — ^and  the  principal  aim,  end,  and 
effect  of  such  introductory  harangues  is  to  create 
as  much  prejudice  as  possible.  ^V^lcn  you  and  I 
therefore  shall  have  the  sole  management  of  such 
a  business  entrusted  to  us,  we  will  order  it  other- 
wise. 

I  was  glad  to  learn  from  the  papers  that  our 
cousin  Henry  shone  as  he  did  in  reading  the  charge. 
This  must  have  given  much  pleasure  to  the  Gen- 
eral. Thy  ever  afiectionate,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  March  3,  1788. 
One  day  last  week,  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I,  having 
taken  our  morning  walk,  and  returning  homewaril 
through  the  wilderness,  met  the  Throckmortons. 
A  minute  after  we  had  met  them,  we  heard  the 
cry  of  hounds  at  no  great  distance,  and  mounting 
the  broad  gtump  of  an  elm,  which  had  been  felled, 
and  by  the  aid  of  which  we  were  enabled  to  look 
over  the  wall,  we  saw  them.  They  were  all  at 
that  time  in  our  orchard ;  presently  we  heard  a 
terrier  belonging  to  Mrs.  Throckmorton,  which 
you  may  remember  by  the  name  of  Fury,  yelping 
with  much  vehemence,  and  saw  her  running 
through  the  thickets  within  a  few  yards  of  us  at 
her  utmost  speed,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  something 
which  we  doubted  not  was  the  fox.  Before  we 
could  reach  the  other  end  of  the  wilderness,  the 
hounds  entered  also ;  and  when  we  arrived  at  the 
gate  which  o|)cns  into  the  grove,  there  we  found 
the  whole  weary  cavalcade  assembled.  The  hunts- 
man dismounting  begged  leave  to  follow  his  hounds 
un  foot,  for  he  was  sure,  he  said,  that  they  had 
killed  liiin.  A  conclusion  which  I  suppoi4e  he 
drew  from  their  profound  silence.  He  was  ac- 
Ciinlingly  admitted,  and  with  a  sagacity  that  would 


not  have  dishonoured  the  best  hound  in  the  wocid, 
pursuing  precisely  the  same  track  which  the  fcz 
and  the  dogs  had  taken,  though  he  had  never  had 
a  glimpee  of  either  after  their  first  entrance  throng 
the  rails,  arrived  where  he  found  the  akugfatend 
prey.  He  soon  produced  dead  leynaid,  and  n- 
joined  us  in  the  grove  with  all  his  dogs  about  lam. 
Having  an  opportunity  to  see  a  oeremony,  which 
I  wa«  pretty  sure  would  never  fidl  in  my  way  again, 
I  determined  to  stay,  and  to  notice  all  that  passed 
with  the  most  minute  attentkm.  The  hontaoMUi 
having,  by  the  aid  of  a  pitchfork,  lodged  xcynaid 
on  the  arm  of  an  elm,  at  the  height  of  about  idiie 
feet  from  the  ground,  there  left  him  fiir  a  OQiiiid> 
erable  time.  The  gentlemen  sat  on  their  honei 
contemplating  the  fox,  for  which  they  had  toiled  so 
hard ;  and  the  hounds  assembled  at  the  foot  of  die 
tree,  with  faces  not  less  expressive  of  the  most  ra> 
tional  delight,  contemplated  the  same  object.  Tho 
huntsman  remounted ;  cut  off  a  foot  and  threw  it 
to  the  hounds — one  of  them  swallowed  it  whole 
like  a  bolus.  He  then  once  more  alighted,  and 
drawing  down  the  fox  by  the  hinder  legs,  doued 
the  people,  who  were  by  this  time  rather  numer- 
ous, to  open  a  lane  for  him  to  the  right  and  left. 
He  was  instantly  obeyed,  when  throwing  Uie  ibx 
to  the  distance  of  some  yards,  and  screaming  Hke 
a  fiend,  "  tear  him  to  pieces" — at  least  six  times 
repeatedly,  he  consigned  lum  over  absolutely  to 
the  pack,  who  in  a  few  minutes  devoured  him  com- 
pletely. Thus,  my  dear,  as  Viigil  says,  what  noDfl 
of  the  gods  could  have  ventur&d  to  promise  me, 
time  itself,  pursuing  its  accustomed  course,  haa  of 
its  own  accord  presented  me  with.  I  have  beac 
in  at  the  death  of  a  fox,  and  you  now  know  ai 
much  of  the  matter  as  I,  who  am  as  well  informed 
as  any  sportsman  in  England. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  March  12,  1788. 

Slavery,  and  the  Manners  of  the  Great,  I  have 
read.  The  former  I  admired,  as  I  do  all  that  Min 
More  writes,  as  well  for  energy  of  expression,  as 
for  the  tendency  of  the  design.  I  have  never  yet 
seen  any  production  of  her  pen,  that  has  not  re- 
commended itself  by  both  these  qualifications. 
There  is  likewise  much  good  sense  in  her  manner 
of  tn>ating  every  subject,  and  no  mere  poetic  cant 
(which  is  the  thing  that  I  abhor,)  in  her  mannet 
of  treating  any.  And  this  I  say,  not  because  you 
now  know  and  visit  her,  but  it  has  long  been  py 
opinion  of  her  works,  which  I  have  both  spoken 
and  written,  as  often  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
mention  them. 

Mr.  Wilbcrforce's  little  book  (if  he  was  the  au- 
tlior  of  it)  has  also  charmed  me.     It  must,  I  should 
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imagiiiej  engage  the  nodoe  of  thoM  to  wfaon  it  is 
addressed.  In  that  case  one  maj  say  to  them, 
either  answer  it,  or  be  set  down  by  it  They  will 
dsneither.  TheywUl approve,  comnend, and fiv- 
fBtlL  Such  has  been  the  fiite  of  aU  ezhoftaliDiis 
to  retbrm,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  and  however 
doeely  pressed  upon  the  conscience,  in  afl  ages. 
Here  and  there  a  happy  individval,  to  whom  God 
gives  grace  and  wigJom  toprofit  by  the  admonition, 
is  the  better  for  it.  But  the  aggregate  body  (as 
Qilbert  Cooper  used  to  call  the  multitude)  remain, 
ttongh  with  a  very  good  understanding  of  the 
matter,  like  hone  and  mule  that  have  none. 

We  shall  now  soon  lose  our  neighbours  at  the 
HalL    We  shall  truly  miss  them,  and  long  for 


tanity  should  occur,  send  them  abo.  Tfthisnmniw 
yoo,  I  shall  be  glad.*  W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  MoTch  19,  1788. 

The  spring  is  come,  but  not  I  suppose  thai 
spring  which  our  poets  have  celebrated.  So  I 
judge  at  least  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the  season, 
sunless  skies,  and  fireezing  blasts,  surpassing  all 
that  we  experienced  in  the  depth  of  winter.  How 
do  you  dispose  of  yourself  in  this  howling  month 
of  Marchl  As  for  me,  I  walk  daily,  be  the  weai- 
ther  what  it  may,  take  bark,  and  write  verses. 


their  return.  Mr.  Throckmorton  said  to  me  Ust.  By  the  aid  of  such  means  as  these,  1  combat  the 
night,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  a  face  expressive  j  north-cast  wind  with  some  measure  of  success,  and 
of  the  highest  pleasure—"  We  compared  you  this  look  forward,  with  the  hope  of  enjoying  it,  to  the 
mormng  with  Pope ;  vre  read  your  fourth  Iliad,  vrarmth  of  summer. 


and  his,  and  1  verily  think  we  shall  beat  him. 
He  has  many  suiierfluous  lines,  and  does  not  in- 
terest one.     When  1  read  your  translation,  I  am 


Have  you  seen  a  Utile  volume  lately  published, 
entitled  The  Manners  of  the  Great '^  It  is  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Wilberforoe,  but  whd> 


deeply  affected.  I  see  plainly  your  advantage,  and  ther  actually  written  by  him  or  not,  is  undoubtedly 
am  convinced  that  Pope  spoiled  all  by  attempting  the  work  of  some  man  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  work  in  rhyme."  His  brother  George,  who  is  |  the  subject,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  letters.  If 
my  most  active  amanuensis,  and  who  indeed  first  it  makes  the  impression  on  tliose  to  whom  it  is 
introduced  the  subject,  seconded  all  he  said.  More '  addressed,  that  may  be  in  some  degree  expected 
would  have  passed,  but  Mrs.  Throckmorton  hav-  fhrni  Ids  arguments,  and  from  Iiis  manner  of  press- 
ing seated  herself  at  the  harpsichord,  and  for  my  ing  them,  it  will  be  well.  But  you  and  1  have  lived 
amusement  merely,  my  attention  was  of  course  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  that  tlu)  hope 
turned  to  her.  The  new  vicar  of  Ohaey  is  ar-  of  a  general  reformation  in  any  class  of  men  what- 
Bved,  and  we  have  exchanged  visits.  He  is  a  ever,  or  of  women  either,  may  easily  be  too  san- 
plain,  sensible  man,  and  pleases  me  much.    A  guine. 


treasure  for  Olney,  if  Olney  can  understand  his 
value.  W.  C 


TO  GENERAL  COWPER. 

MT  DEAR  GENERAL,  Wcstotly  1788. 

A  LETTER  is  not  plessaut  which  excites  curiosi- 
ty, but  does  not  gratify  it.  Such  a  letter  was  my 
list,  the  defects  of  which  1  therefore  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  supply.  When  the  condition  of  our 
negroes  in  the  islands  was  first  presented  to  me  as 
a  subject  for  songs,  I  felt  myself  not  at  all  allured 
to  the  undertaking:  it  seemed  to  offer  only  images 
of  horror,  which  could  by  no  means  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  style  of  that  sort  of  composition.  But 
having  a  desire  to  comply,  if  possible,  with  the  re- 
quest made  to  me,  after  turning  the  matter  in  my 
mind  as  many  ways  as  1  coidd,  I  at  last,  as  I  told 
you,  produced  three,  and  that  which  appears  to 
myself  the  best  of  those  three,  I  have  sent  you.  Of 
the  other  two,  one  is  serious,  in  a  strain  of  thought 
perhaps  rather  too  serious,  and  I  could  not  help 
it  The  other,  of  which  the  slave-trader  is  himself 
the  subject,  is  somewhat  ludicrous.  If  I  could 
think  them  worth  your  seeing,  I  vvould,  as  oppor-  ter. 


I  have  now  given  the  laet  revisal  to  as  much 
of  my  translation  as  was  ready  for  it,  and  do  not 
know,  that  I  shall  bestow  another  single  stroke 
of  my  pen  on  that  part  of  it  before  I  send  it  to  the 
press.  My  business  at  present  is  with  the  six- 
teenth book,  in  which  I  have  made  some  progress, 
but  have  not  yet  actually  sent  forth  Patrodes  to 
the  battle.  My  first  translation  lies  always  befbro 
me;  line  by  line  I  examine  it  as  I  proceed,  and  line 
by  line  reject  it.  I  do  not  however  hold  myself 
altogether  indebted  to  my  critics  for  the  better 
judgment,  that  I  seem  to  exercise  in  this  matter 
now  than  in  the  first  instance.  By  long  study 
of  him,  I  am  in  fact  becomo  much  more  foiniliar 
with  Homer  than  at  any  time  heretofore,  and 
have  possessed  myself  of  such  a  taste  of  his  man- 
ner, as  is  not  to  be  attained  by  mere  cursory  read- 
ing for  amusement  But,  alas!  'tis  after  all  a 
mortifying  consideration  that  the  majority  of  my 
judges  hereaflcr  will  be  no  j udges  of  Uiis.  Graxum 
estf  rum  potest  legi,  is  a  motto  that  would  suit 
nine  in  ten  of  those  who  will  give  themselves  airs 
about  it,  and  pretend  to  like  or  to  dislike.  No  mat- 


The  Mdmii^  Dream  Cns  PDenu)  sccompsoled  ihli  tm, 
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tar.  I  know  I  slian  pleaae  you^  becaow  I  know 
what  pleases  you,  and  am  sotb  that  I  ha^e  done 
It    Adieu!  my  good  friend, 

Ever  afTectionately  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Westot^  March  29, 1788. 

I  REJOICE  that  you  have  so  suoccssfidly  perfonn- 
ed  so  long  a  journey  without  the  aid  of  hoofii  or 
wheels.  I  do  not  know  that  a  journey  on  foot 
exposes  a  man  to  more  disasters  than  a  carriage 
or  a  horse;  perhaps  it  may  be  the  safer. way  of  tra- 
veling, but  the  novelty  of  it  impressed  me  with 
some  anxiety  on  your  account. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  to  myself,  that  my 
company  should  be  at  all  desirable  to  you,  or  to 
any  man.  I  know  so  little  of  the  work!  as  it  goes 
at  present,  and  labour  generally  under  such  a  de- 
pnsBon  of  spirits,  especially  at  those  times  when 
I  could  wish  to  be  most  cheerful,  that  my  own 
share  in  every  conversation  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  most  insipid  thing  imaginable.  But  yon  say 
you  found  it  otherwise,  and  I  will  not  for  my  own 
sake  doubt  your  sincerity,  de  guaWnu  non  ut 
diapvlandumf  and  since  such  is  yours,  I  shall 
leave  yon  in  quiet  possession  of  it,  vnshing  indeed 
both  its  continuance  and  increase.  I  shall  not  find 
a  properer  place  in  which  to  say,  accept  of  Mrs. 
Unwind  acknowledgments,  as  well  as  mine,  for 
the  kindness  of  your  exprcssbmi  on  this  subject, 
and  be  assured  of  an  undissembling  welcome  at 
all  times,  when  it  shall  suit  you  to  give  us  your 
company  at  Weston.  As  to  her,  she  is  one  of  the 
sinoerest  of  the  human  race,  and  if  she  receives 
you  with  the  appearance  of  pleasure,  it  is  because 
she  feels  it.  Her  behaviour  on  such  occasions  is 
vrith  her  an  affair  of  conscience,  and  she  dares  no 
more  look  a  fiJsehood  than  utter  one. 

It  is  almost  time  to  tell  you  that  I  have  received 
the  books  safe,  they  have  not  suffered  the  least 
detriment  by  the  way,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  them.  If  my  translation  should  be  a  little 
delayed  in  consequence  of  this  fitvour  of  yours, 
yon  must  take  the  blame  on  yourself.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  read  the  notes  of  a  commentator  so 
learned,  so  judicious,  and  of  so  fine  a  taste  as  Dr. 
C^larke,  having  him  at  one's  elbow.  Though  he 
has  been  but  a  few  hours  under  my  roof,  I  have 
already  peeped  at  him,  and  find  that  he  vrill  be 
instar  omnium  to  me.  They  are  such  notes  ex- 
actly as  1  wanted.  A  translator  of  Homer  should 
ever  have  somebody  at  hand  to  say,  "that's  a 
beauty,"  lest  he  should  slumber  where  his  author 
does  not;  not  only  depreciating,  by  such  inadver- 
tency, the  work  of  his  original,  but  depriving  per- 


haps his  own  of  an  embeUiahnient  which  wanted 
only  to  be  noticed. 

If  you  hear  ballads  sung  in  the  streets  on  the 
hardiiiips  of  the  negroes  in  the  islands,  they  axe 
probably  mine.  It  must  be  an  honour  to  any  man 
to  have  given  a  stroke  to  that  chain,  however  fre- 
Ue.  I  fear  however  that  the  attempt  willfiuL  The 
tidings  which  have  lately  reached  me  from  Lon- 
don concerning  it,  are  not  the  most  encouragiiig. 
While  the  matter  slept,  or  was  but  slightly  ad- 
verted to,  the  English  only  had  their  share  of 
shame  in  common  with  other  nations  on  aoeoont 
of  it.  But  since  it  has  been  canvassed  and  search- 
ed to  the  bottom,  since  the  public  attention  has 
been  riveted  to  the  horrible  scheme,  we  can  dc 
longer  plead  either  that  we  did  not  know  it,  oi 
did  not  think  of  it.  Wo  be  to  us  if  wo  refuse  the 
poor  captives  the  redress  to  which  they  had  so 
clear  a  right,  and  prove  ourselves  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  men  indiflerent  to  all  considerations  but 
those  of  gain!  Adieu.    W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  AfarcA  31,  178a 

BfY  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

Mrs.  Throckmorton  has  promised  to  write  to 
me.  I  beg  that  as  often  as  you  shall  see  her  you 
vrill  give  her  a  smart  pinch,  and  say,  "  Have  you 
written  to  my  cousin  1  I  build  all  my  hopes  of  her 
performance  on  this  expedient,  and  for  so  doing 
these  my  letters,  not  patent,  shall  be  your  sufficient 
warrant  You  are  thus  to  give  her  the  question 
till  she  shall  answer, "  Yes."  I  have  written  one 
more  song,  and  sent  it.  It  is  called  the  Morning 
Dream,  and  may  be  sung  to  the  tunc  of  Tweed- 
side,  or  any  other  tune  that  will  suit,  for  I  am  not 
nice  on  that  subject.  I  would  have  copied  it  for 
you,  had  I  not  almost  filled  my  sheet  without  it, 
but  now,  my  dear,  you  must  stay  till  the  sweet 
syrens  of  London  shall  bring  it  to  you,  or  if  that 
happy  day  should  never  arrive,  I  hereby  acknow- 
ledge myself  your  debtor  to  tliat  amount.  I  shall 
now  probably  cease  to  sing  of  tortured  negroes,  a 
theme  which  never  pleased  me,  but  wliich  in  Uie 
hope  of  doing  them  some  little  8er\'ice,  1  was  not 
unwilling  to  handle. 

If  any  thing  could  have  raised  Miss  More  to  a 
higher  place  in  my  opinion  tiian  she  possessed 
before,  it  could  only  be  your  information  that, 
after  all,  she,  and  not  Mr.  Wilbcrforce,  is  author 
of  that  volume.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  she, 
being  a  woman,  writes  with  a  force,  and  energy, 
and  a  correctness  hitherto  arrogated  by  the  men, 
and  not  very  frequently  displayed  even  by  the 
men  themselves.  Adieu,  W.  C. 


/ 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  May  6,  178a 

MT  DEA&EST  COUSIN, 

You  uk  me  how  I  like  Smollett's  Don  Ctuix- 
otel  I  answer,  well,  perhaps  better  than  any 
body's.  But  having  no  skill  in  the  original,  some 
diffidence  becomes  me.  That  is  to  say,  I  do  not 
know  whether  1  oughi  to  prefer  it  or  not.  Yet 
there  is  so  little  deviation  from  other  versions  of  it 
which  1  have  seen,  that  I  do  not  much  hesitate. 
It  has  made  me  laugh  1  know  immoderately,  and 
in  such  a  case  ca  mffit. 

A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear,  for  the  new  con- 
venieDce  in  the  way  of  stowage  which  you  are  so 
kind  as  to  intend  me.  There  is  nothing  in  which 
I  am  so  deficient  as  rrpoeitories  for  letters,  papers, 
and  litter  of  all  sorts.  Your  last  present  has  help- 
ed me  somewhat;  but  not  with  respect  to  such 
things  as  require  lock  and  key,  which  are  nume> 
lous.  A  box  therefore  so  secured  will  be  to  me 
an  invaluable  acquisition.  And  since  you  leave 
me  to  my  option,  what  shall  be  the  size  thereof,  I 
of  coune  prefer  a  folio.  On  the  back  of  the  book- 
seeming  box  some  artist,  expert  in  those  matters, 
may  inscribe  these  words, 

Collectanea  curiora. 

The  English  of  which  is,  a  collection  of  curiosi- 
ties. A  title  which  I  prefer  to  all  others,  because 
if  I  live,  1  shall  take  care  that  the  box  shall  merit 
k,  and  because  it  will  operate  as  an  incentive  to 
open  that,  which  being  locked  can  not  be  opened. 
For  in  these  cases  the  greater  the  balk,  the  more 
wit  is  discovered  by  the  ingenious  contriver  of  it, 
vii.  myself. 

The  Greneral  I  understand  by  his  lost  letter  is 
in  town.  In  my  last  to  him,  I  told  him  news; 
pOMJbly  it  jnrill  give  you  pleasure,  and  ought  for 
that  leasoo  to  be  made  known  to  you  as  soon  as 
posribla.  My  £riend  Rowley,  who  I  told  you  has 
after  twenty-five  years'  silence  renewed  his  ooi^ 
HBspondenoe  with  me,  and  who  now  lives  in  Ire- 
land, where  he  has  many  and  considerable  con- 
nexions, has  sent  to  me  for  thirty  subscription 
papers.  Rowley  Is  one  of  the  most  benevolent 
and  friendly  creatures  in  the  world,  and  vnll,  I 
daw  say,  do  all  in  his  power  to  serve  me. 

I  am  just  recovered  from  a  violent  cold,  attend- 
ed by  a  cough,  which  split  my  head  while  it  last- 
ed. I  escaped  these  tortures  all  the  winter,  but 
whose  constitution,  or  what  skin,  can  possibly  be 
fwoof  against  our  vernal  breezes  in  EngUnd? 
Mine  never  were,  nor  will  be. 

When  people  are  intimate,  we  say  they  are  as 
gnat  as  two  inkle-weavers,  on  which  expressbn 
1  have  to  remark  in  the  first  place,  that  the  word 
great  is  here  used  in  a  sense  which  the  corres- 
pnrsfing  term  has  nut,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any 


other  hmgnage— and  secondly,  that  inkle-weavers 
contract  intimacies  with  each  other  sooner  than 
other  people  on  account  of  their  juxtaposition  in 
weaving  of  inkle.  Hence  it  is  that  Mr.  Grregson 
and  I  emulate  those  happy  weavers  in  the  close- 
ness of  our  connexion.  We  live  near  to  each 
other,  and  while  the  Hall  is  empty  are  each 
others'  only  extraforaneous  comfort. 

Most  truly  thine,  W.C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

Wetton,  May  8,  1788. 

Alas  !  my  library ! — I  must  now  give  it  up  fiir 
a  lost  thing  for  ever.  The  only  consolation  be- 
longing to  the  drcumstance  is,  or  seems  to  be, 
that  no  such  loss  did  ever  befall  any  other  man,  or 
can  ever  befall  me  again.  As  far  as  books  are 
concerned  I  am 

Tocua  lens  atque  nximdiii^ 
and  may  set  fortune  at  defiance.  The  books 
which  had  been  my  father's  had  most  of  them  his 
arms  on  the  inside  cover,  but  the  rest  no  mark, 
neither  his  name  nor  mine.  1  could  mourn  for 
them  like  Sancho  for  his  Dapple,  but  it  would 
avail  me  nothing. 

You  will  oblige  me  much  by  sending  me  Crazj 
Kate.  A  gentleman  last  winter  promised  me 
both  her  and  the  Lace-maker,  but  he  went  to 
London,  that  place  in  wliich,  as  in  the  gravc^ 
"  all  things  are  forgotten,"  and  I  have  never  seen 
either  of  them. 

I  begin  to  find  some  prospect  of  a  conclusion, 
of  the  Iliad  at  least,  now  opening  upon  me,  hav- 
ing reached  the  eighteenth  book.  Your  letter 
found  me  yesterday  in  the  very  fact  of  dispersing 
the  whole  host  of  Troy  by  the  voice  only  of  Achil- 
les. There  is  nothing  extravagant  in  the  idea,  for 
you  have  witnessed  a  similar  effect  attending  even 
such  a  voice  as  mine  at  midnight,  from  a  garret 
window,  on  the  dogs  of  a  whole  parish,  whom  I 
have  put  to  flight  in  a  moment.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  May  12,  1788. 

It  is  probable,  my  dearest  coz,  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  write  much,  but  as  much  as  I  can  I 
will.  The  time  between  rising  and  breakfast  ii 
all  that  I  can  at  present  find,  and  this  morning  I 
lay  longer  than  usual. 

In  the  style  of  the  lady's  note  to  you  I  can  easi- 
ly perceive  a  snatch  of  her  character.  ?«^either 
men  nor  women  write  with  such  neatness  of  ex- 
pression, who  have  not  given  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tcntbn  to  language,  and  qualified  themselves  by 
study.    At  the  same  time  it  gave  me  much  mnm 
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pleasure  to  observe  that  my  cos,  though  not  stand- 
big  on  the  pinnacle  of  renown  quite  so  elevated, 
as  that  whkh  lifts  Mrs.  Montagu  to  the  clouds, 
fidls  in  no  degree  short  of  her  in  this  particular; 
so  that  should  she  make  you  a  member  of  her  aca- 
demy, she  will  do  it  honour.  Suspect  me  not  of 
flattering  you,  for  I  abhor  the  thought;  neither 
will  you  suspect  it.  Recollect  that  it  is  an  invariar 
ble  rule  with  me,  never  to  pay  compliments  to 
those  1  love. 

Two  days,  en  miie,  I  have  walked  to  Gayhurst; 
a  longer  journey  than  I  have  walked  on  foot  these 
seventeen  years.  The  first  day  I  went  alone,  de- 
signing merely  to  make  the  experiment,  and 
choosing  to  be  at  fiberty  to  return  at  whatsoever 
point  of  my  pilgrimage  I  should  find  myself  far 
tigued.  For  I  was  not  without  suspicion  that 
years,  and  some  other  things  no  less  injurious 
than  years,  viz.  melancholy  and  distress  of  mind, 
might  by  this  time  have  unfitted  me  for  such 
achievements.  But  I  found  it  otherwise.  I  reach- 
ed the  church,  which  stands,  as  you  know,  in  the 
garden,  in  fifty-five  minutes,  and  returned  in  ditto 
time  to  Weston.  The  next  day  I  took  the  same 
walk  with  Mr.  Powley,  having  a  desire  to  show 
him  the  prettiest  place  in  the  country.  I  not  only 
performed  these  two  excursions  without  injury  to 
my  health,  but  have  by  means  of  them  gained  in- 
disputable proof  that  my  ambulatory  &culty  »  not 
yet  impaired;  a  discovery  which,  considering  that 
to  my  ieet  alone  I  am  likely,  as  I  have  ever  been, 
to  be  indebted  always  for  my  transportation  from 
place  to  place,  I  find  very  delectable. 

You  will  find  in  the  Grentleman*s  Magazine  a 
sonnet  addressed  to  Henry  Cowper,  signed  T.  H. 
I  am  the  writer  of  it.  No  creature  knows  this  but 
yourself;  you  will  make  what  use  of  the  intelli- 
gence you  shall  see  good.  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESO. 

MT  DBAR  FRIEND,  Mat/  24, 1788. 

For  two  excellent  prints  I  return  you  my  sin- 
cere acknowledgments.  I  can  not  say  that  poor 
Kate  remcmbles  much  the  original,  who  was  nei- 
ther so  young  nor  so  handsome  as  the  pencil  has 
represented  her;  but  she  was  a  figure  well  suited 
to  the  account  given  of  her  in  the  Task,  and  has 
a  fiioe  exceedingly  expressive  of  despairing  me- 
lancholy. The  lace-maker  is  accidentally  a  good 
likeness- of  a  young  woman,  once  our  neighbour, 
who  was  hardly  less  handsome  than  the  picture 
twenty  years  ago;  but  the  loss  of  one  husband, 
and  the  acquisition  of  another,  have,  since  that 
tune,  impaired  her  much;  yet  she  might  still  be 
supposed  to  have  sat  to  the  artist. 

We  dined  yesterday  with  your  firiend  and  mine, 
kike  most  oompamonable  and  domestic  Mr. 


The  whole  kingdom  can  hardly  furnish  a  i^Mcta- 
cle  more  pleasing  to  a  man  who  has  a  taste  for 

true  happiness,  than  himself,  Mrs.  C ,  and 

their  multitudinous  ftmily.  Seven  long  miles  are 
interposed  between  us,  or  perhaps  I  should  oiftener 
have  an  opportunity  of  declaiming  on  this  subject 

I  am  now  in  the  nineteenth  book  of  the  Ihsd, 
and  on  the  pdnt  of  displaying  such  feats  of  hero- 
ism performed  by  Achilles,  as  make  all  other 
achievements  trivial.  I  may  well  exclaim,  O!  for 
a  muse  of  fire!  especially  having  not  only  a  great 
host  to  copo  with,  but  a  great  river  also;  much 
however  may  be  done,  when  Homer  leads  the  way. 
I  should  not  have  choeen  to  have  been  the  origimJ 
author  of  such  a  business,  even  though  all  the  nine 
had  stood  at  my  elbow.  Time  has  wonderful  ef- 
fects. We  admire  that  in  an  ancient,  for  whkh 
we  should  send  a  modem  bard  to  Bedlam. 

I  saw  at  Mr.  C 's  a  great  curiosity;  an  an- 
tique bust  of  Paris  in  Parian  marble.  Tou  wiH 
conclude  that  it  interested  me  exceedingly,  I 
pleased  myself  with  supposing  that  it  once  stooi* 
in  Helen's  chamber.  It  was  in  fact  brought  from 
the  Levant,  and  though  not  well  mended  (for  it 
had  suffered  much  by  time)  is  an  admirable  per 
formance.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH 

MT  DEAR  coz,  The  Lodgty  May  in t  1788. 

The  General,  in  a  letter  which  came  jrestevday, 
sent  me  enclosed  a  copy  of  my  sonnet;  thus  intro- 
ducing it. 

"  I  send  a  copy  of  verses  sooicbody  has  writtei 
in  the  Grentlcman's  Magazine  for  April  last  In- 
dependent of  my  partiality  towards  th«  subject,  1 
think  the  lines  themselves  are  good." 

Thus  it  appears  that  my  poetical  adventuve  has 
succeeded  to  my  wish,  and  1  write  to  him  by  this 
post,  OD  purpose  to  inform  him  that  the  soniebody 
in  question  is  myself. 

I  no  longer  wonder  that  Mrs.  Montagu  stands 
at  the  head  of  all  that  is  called  learned,  and  that 
every  critic  veils  his  bormet  to  her  superior  jodg^ 
ment  I  am  now  reading,  and  have  reached  the 
middle  of  her  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Shakspeare, 
a  book  of  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  though  I 
must  have  read  itfermeriy,  I  had  absolutely  fingot 
the  existence. 

The  learning,  the  good  sense,  the  sound  judg- 
ment, and  the  wit  displayed  in  It,  fuHy  justify  not 
only  my  compliment,  but  all  compliments  that 
either  have  been  already  paid  to  her  talenti^  or 
shall  be  paid  hereafter.  Yohaire,  I  doubt  not, 
rej<Mced  that  hii  antagonist  wrote  in  English,  and 
that  his  countiymen  could  not  possibly  be  Judges 
of  the  dispute.  Could  they  have  known  how  nrach 
she  was  in  the  right,  and  by  how  many  thmiiid 
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tile  bud  of  Avon  is  raperior  to  all  their 
diwniitkhi,  tke  French  critic  would  have  loet  half 
Ml  fiune  among  them. 

I  aaw  at  Mr.  C '■  a  head  of  Paris;  an  an- 
tique of  Parian  marble.  Hie  uncle,  who  left  him 
the  eetate,  brought  it,  as  I  understand,  from  the 
Levant :  you  may  suppose  I  viewed  it  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  that  belongs  to  a  translator  of  Homer. 
It  ia  in  reality  a  great  curiosity,  and  highly  valua- 
Ue. 

Our  finiend  Sephus  has  sent  mc  two  prints,  the 
Lacemaker  and  Crazy  Kate.  These  also  I  have 
ovntemplated  with  pleasure,  having  as  you  know, 
a  particular  interest  in  them.  T  he  former  of  them 
la  not  more  beautiful  than  a  lace-maker,  once  our 
neighboiir  at  Olncy;  though  the  artist  has  assem- 
bled as  many  charms  in  her  countenance  as  I  ever 
Mw  in  any  countenance,  one  excepted.  Kate  is 
both  younger  and  handsomer  than  the  original 
fiom  which  I  drew,  but  she  is  in  a  good  style,  and 
••  mad  aa  need  be. 

How  does  this  hot  weather  suit  thee,  my  dear, 
h  London  7  as  for  me,  with  all  my  colonnades  and 
boweia,  I  am  quite  oppressed  by  it.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  June  3,  1788. 

IIT  DEAREST   COUSIN, 

Ths  excessive  heat  of  these  last  few  days  was 
indeed  oppreasive;  but  excepting  the  languor  that 
il  ocoaaioned  both  in  my  mind  and  body,  it  was  far 
imn  being  prejudicial  to  me.  It  opened  ten  thou- 
pona,  by  which  as  many  mischicfiB,  the  cf- 
of  long  obstruction,  began  to  breathe  them- 
■dveii  fiirth  abundantly.  Then  came  an  east 
wind,  baneful  to  me  at  all  times,  but  following  so 
doaely  inch  a  sultry  season,  uncommonly  noxious. 
To  apeak  in  the  seaman's  phrase,  not  entirely 
ilrange  to  you,  Iwm  taken  all  aback;  and  the  hu- 
noon  which  would  have  escaped,  if  old  Eurus 
would  have  given  them  leave,  finding  every  door 
drat,  have  fallen  into  my  eyes.  But  in  a  country 
like  this,  poor  miserable  mortals  must  be  content 
to  lafler  all  that  sudden  and  violent  changes  can 
jbAkC;  and  if  they  are  quit  for  about  half  the 
plagiiea  that  Caliban  calls  down  on  Prospero,  they 
may  say  we  are  well  off,  and  dance  for  joy,  if  the 
iliecmiatism  or  cramp  will  let  them. 

Did  you  ever  see  an  advertisement  by  one 
Fowle,  a  dancing-master  of  Newport  Pagnell  If 
BOt,  I  win  contrive  to  send  it  to  you  for  your 
— oaeuient.  It  is  the  most  extravagantly  ludi- 
ennam  aflalr  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  The  author 
of  it  had  the  good  hap  to  bo  crazed,  or  he  had 
never  produced  any  thing  half  so  clever;  for  you 
wOl  ever  olioerve,  that  they  who  are  said  to  have 
loit  their  wito,  have  more  than  other  people.    Itis 


therefore  only  a  slander,  with  which  envy  prompta 
the  malignity  of  persons  in  their  senses  to  aspeno 
wittier  than  themselves.  But  there  are  countrieo 
in  the  worid,  where  the  mad  have  justice  done 
them,  where  they  are  revered  as  the  subjects  of  in- 
spiration, and  consulted  as  oracles.  Poor  Fowle 
would  have  made  a  fig:ire  there.  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  WeaUm,  Junc  8,  1788. 

Your  letter  brought  me  the  very  first  intelligence 
of  the  event  it  mentions.  My  last  letter  from  La- 
dy Hesketh  gave  me  reason  enough  to  expect  it, 
but  the  certainty  of  it  was  unknown  to  me  till  I 
learned  it  by  your  information.  If  gradual  da 
clino,  the  consequence  of  great  age,  be  a  sufficient 
preparation  of  the  mind  to  encounter  such  a  loss, 
our  minds  were  certainly  prepared  to  meet  it:  yet 
to  you  I  need  not  say  that  no  preparation  can  su- 
persede the  feelings  of  the  heart  on  such  occasions. 
Whilo  our  friends  yet  live  inhabitants  of  the  same 
world  with  ourselves,  they  seem  still  to  live  to  ub; 
we  are  sure  that  they  sometimes  think  of  us;  and 
however  improbable  it  may  seem,  it  is  never  im- 
possible that  we  may  see  each  other  once  again. 
But  the  grave,  like  a  great  gulf,  swallows  all  such 
expectation,  and  in  the  moment  when  a  beloved 
friend  sinks  into  it,  a  thousand  tender  recollections 
awaken  a  regret,  that  will  be  felt  in  8})ite  of  all 
reasonings,  and  let  our  warnings  have  been  what 
they  may.  Thus  it  is  I  take  my  last  leave  of  poor 
Ashley,  whose  heart  towards  mo  was  ever  truly 
parental,  and  to  whose  memory  I  owe  a  tenderness 
and  respect  that  will  never  leave  me.        W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  June  10,  I78a 

MY  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

Your  kind  letter  of  precaution  to  Mr.  Gregson 
sent  him  hither  as  soon  as  chapel-service  was  ended 
in  the  evening.  But  he  found  me  already  apprized 
of  the  event  tliat  occasioned  it,  by  a  line  firom  Se- 
phus, received  a  few  hours  before.  My  dear  un- 
cle's death  awakened  in  me  many  reflections  which 
for  a  time  sunk  my  spirits.  A  man  like  him  would 
have  been  mourned,  had  he  doubled  tho  age  he 
reached.  At  any  age  his  death  would  have  been 
felt  as  a  loss,  that  no  survivor  could  repair.  And 
though  it  was  not  probable  that  for  my  )wn  pait 
I  should  ever  see  him  more,  yet  the  consciousuess 
that  he  still  lived,  was  a  comfort  to  me.  Let  it 
comfort  us  now,  that  we  have  lost  him  only  at  a 
time  when  nature  could  afibrd  him  to  us  no  longer  * 
that  as  his  life  was  blameless,  so  was  hu  death 
without  anguish;  and  that  he  ia  gone  to  Heaveiv 
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I  know  not,  that  human  life,  in  its  most  prospor- 
oos  state,  can  present  any  thing  to  our  wishes 
half  so  desirable,  as  such  a  close  of  it. 

Not  to  mingle  this  subject  with  others  that  would 
ill  suit  with  it,  I  will  add  no  more  at  present,  than 
a  warm  hope,  that  you  and  your  sister  will  be  able 
effectually  to  avail  yourselves  of  all  the  consolatory 
matter  with  which  it  abounds!  You  gave  yourselves, 
while  he  lived,  to  a  father,  whose  life  was  doubtless 
prolonged  by  your  attentions,  and  whose  tender- 
ness of  disposition  made  him  always  deeply  sensi- 
ble of  your  kindness  in  this  respect,  as  wdl  as  in 
many  others.  His  old  age  was  the  happiest  that 
I  have  ever  known,  and  I  give  you  both  joy  of 
having  had  so  fair  an  opportunity,  and  of  having 
•o  well  used  it,  to  approve  yourselves  equal  to  the 
calls  of  such  a  duty  in  the  sight  of  Grod  and  man. 

W.C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  June  15,  1788. 
Although  I  knew  that  you  must  be  very  much 
occupied  on  the  present  most  affecting  occasion, 
yet,  not  hearing  from  you,  I  began  to  be  very  un- 
easy on  your  account,  and  to  fear  that  your  health 
might  have  suffered  by  the  fatigue  both  of  body 
and  spirits,  that  you  must  have  undergone,  till  a 
l«ttcr,  that  reached  me  yesterday  from  the  Gene- 
ral, set  my  heart  at  rest,  so  far  as  that  cause  of 
anxiety  was  in  question.  He  speaks  of  my  uncle 
in  the  tendercst  terms,  such  as  show  how  truly 
sensible  he  was  of  the  amiablcness  and  excellence 
of  his  character,  and  how  deeply  he  regrets  his 
loss.  We  have  indeed  lost  one,  who  has  not  left 
his  like  in  the  present  generation  of  our  family, 
and  whose  equal,  in  all  respects,  no  future  of  it 
will  probably  produce.  My  memory  retains  so 
perfect  an  impression  of  him,  that,  had  1  been 
pfldntcr  instead  of  poet,  I  could  from  those  faithful 
traces  have  perpetuated  his  &ce  and  form  with 
the  most  minute  exactness ;  and  this  I  the  rather 
wonder  at,  because  some,  with  whom  I  was  equal- 
ly conversant  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  have  al- 
most faded  out  of  all  recollection  with  me.  But 
he  made  impression  not  soon  to  be  effaced,  and 
was  in  figure,  in  temper,  and  manner,  and  in  nu- 
merous other  respects,  such  as  I  shall  never  behdid 
again.  I  often  think  what  a  joyful  interview 
there  has  been  between  him  and  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries, who  went  l)efore  him.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  my  dear,  that  they  are  the  happy 
ones,  and  that  we  shall  never  be  such  ourselves, 
till  we  have  joined  the  party.  Can  there  be  any 
thing  so  worthy  of  our  warmest  wishes  as  to  enter 
on  an  eternal,  unchangeable  state,  in  blessed  fel- 
lowship and  communion  with  those  whose  society 
we  valued  most,  and  for  the  best  reasons,  while 
tocy  continued  with  OS  1  A  few  slept  mote  through 


a  vain  foolish  worid,  and  this  happiness  wiU  bt 
yours.  But  be  not  hasty,  my  dear,  to  »rrtmjli^ 
thy  journey !  For  of  all  that  live,  thou  art  tarn 
whom  I  can  least  spare )  for  thou  also  art  ono^ 
who  shalt  not  leave  thy  equal  behind  thee. 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAOOT. 


MY  DEAR  WALTER,        WuUm,  June  17, 178B. 

You  think  me,  no  doubt,  a  tardy  rniriiiipniiikl^ 
and  such  I  am,  but  not  willingly.  Many  hia* 
drances  have  intervened,  and  the  most  difficult  Is 
surmount  have  been  those  which  the 
north-west  winds  have  occasioned, 
ter  upon  the  roses  of  June,  and  inflaming  mysy^ 
ten  times  more  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  Una 
they.  The  vegetables  of  England  seem,  like  ov 
animals,  of  a  hardier  and  bolder  nature  than 
of  other  countries.  In  France  and  Italy 
blow,  because  it  is  warm,  but  here,  in  spite  of  the 
cold.  The  season  however  is  somewhat  "**'»i*tii 
at  present,  and  my  eyes  with  it.  Finding  mjMif 
this  morning  in  perfect  ease  of  body,  I  seise  tlw 
welcome  opportunity  to  do  something  at  least  to* 
wards  tiic  discharge  of  my  arrears  to  you. 

I  am  glad  that  you  liked  my  song,  and,  if  1 
liked  the  others  myself  so  well  as  that  I  sent  you, 
I  would  transcribe  for  you  them  aka  But  I  «nt 
that,  because  I  accounted  it  the  best.  .  Slaveiy, 
and  esi)ecially  negro-slavery,  because  the  crueUes^ 
is  an  odious  and  disgusting  subject.  Twice  or 
thrice  I  have  been  assailed  with  entreaties  to  wnti 
a  poem  on  that  theme.  But  besides  that  it  would 
be  in  some  sort  treason  against  Homer  to  ****'yV?n 
him  for  other  matter,  I  felt  myself  so  much  hmi 
in  my  spirits  the  moment  I  entered  on  the  ooii- 
templation  of  it,  that  I  have  at  last  dctenmned 
absolutely  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  iL 
There  are  some  scenes  of  horror,  on  which  my 
imagination  C4in  dwell,  not  without  some  complii- 
cence.  But  then  they  are  such  scenes  as  Grod,  not 
man  producea  In  earthquakes,  high  winds,  tOA- 
pestuous  seas,  there  is  the  grand  as  well  as  the 
terrible.  But  when  man  is  active  to  disturb,  then 
is  such  meanness  in  the  design,  and  such  crudtj 
in  the  execution,  that  I  both  hate  and  despise  tlw 
whole  operation,  and  feel  it  a  degradation  of  poetry 
to  employ  her  in  the  description  of  it  I  hope  ako 
that  the  generality  of  my  countrymen  have  mon 
generosity  in  their  nature  than  to  want  the  fiddle 
of  verso  to  go  before  them  in  the  performance  of 
an  act,  to  which  they  are  invited  by  the  kwdeift 
calls  of  humanity. 

Breakfast  calls,  and  then  Homer. 

Ever  years,  W.  C. 

Erratum. — ^Instead  of  Mr.  Wilberloice  as  authn 
of  Manners  of  the  Qrmt}  ned  Hannah  Mora. 
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Mj  paper  mounuij  and  my  seal.  It  is  for  the 
death  of  a  venerable  uncle,  ABhley  Cowper,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eeren. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

Weston,  June  23, 1TO8. 

When  I  tell  you  that  an  unanswexed  latter 
troubles  my  conscience  in  some  degree  like  a  crime, 
you  will  think  me  endued  with  most  heroic  pa- 
tience, who  have  so  long  submitted  to  that  trouble 
on  account  of  yours  not  answered  yet.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  1  have  been  much  engaged.  Homer 
(you  know)  afibfds  me  constant  employment;  be- 
sidei  which  I  have  rather  what  may  be  called,  con- 
odexing  the  privacy  in  which  I  have  long  lived,  a 
numerous  correspondence ;  to  one  of  my  friends  in 
particular,  a  near  and  much-loved  relation,  I  write 
weekly,  and  sometimes  twice  in  the  week;  nor 
are  these  my  only  excuses;  the  sudden  changes 
of  the  weather  have  much  affected  me,  and  espe- 
cttOy  "vnth  a  disorder  most  unfavourable  to  letter- 
writing,  an  inflammation  in  my  eyes.  "With  all 
these  apologies  I  approach  you  once  more,  not  al- 
together despairing  of  forgiveness. 

It  has  pleased  God  to  give  us  rain,  without 
which  this  part  of  our  country  at  least  must  soon 
have  become  a  desert.  The  meadows  have  been 
puched  to  a  January  brown,  and  we  have  fod- 
dered our  cattle  for  some  time,  as  in  the  winter. 
The  goodness  and  power  of  God  are  never  (I  be- 
licfe)  so  universally  acknowledged  as  at  the  end 
of  ft  kHig  drought.  Man  is  naturally  a  self-suffi- 
deiit  animal,  and  in  all  concerns  that  seem  to  lie 
within  the  sphere  of  his  own  ability,  thinks  little 
or  not  at  an  of  the  need  he  always  has  of  piotcc- 
don  and  furtherance  from  above.  But  he  is  sen- 
sible that  the  clouds  will  not  assemble  at  his  bid- 
ding, and  that,  though  the  clouds  assemble,  they 
will  not  fidl  in  showers  because  he  commands 
them.  When  therefore  at  last  the  blessing  de- 
scends, you  shall  hear  even  in  the  streets  the  most 
indigioiis  and  thoughtless  with  one  voice  ex- 
claim— "  Thank  God !"— confessing  themselves  in- 
debted to  his  favour,  and  willing,  at  least  so  far  as 
woris  go,  to  give  him  the  glory.  I  can  hardly 
doobt  therefore  that  the  earth  is  sometimes  parched, 
and  tiie  crops  endangered,  in  order  that  the  multi- 
tude may  not  want  a  memento  to  whom  tlicy  owe 


winter  also.  The  summer  indeed  is  leaving  us  st 
a  rapid  rate,  as  do  all  the  seasons,  and  though  ( 
have  marked  their  flight  so  often,  I  know  not 
which  is  the  sweetest.  Man  is  never  so  deluded 
as  when  he  dreams  of  his  own  duration.  The 
answer  of  the  oU  Patriarch  to  Pharaoh  may  be 
adopted  by  every  man  at  the  close  of  the  longest 
life—"  Few  and  evil  have  been  the  days  of  the 
years  of  my  pilgrimage."  Whether  we  look  back 
from  fifty,  or  from  twice  fifty,  the  past  appears 
equally  a  dream ;  and  we  can  only  be  said  truly 
to  have  lived,  while  we  have  been  profitably  em- 
ployed. Alas,  then!  making  the  necessary  deduc- 
tions, how  short  is  life!  Were  men  in  general  to 
save  themselves  all  the  steps  they  take  to  no  pur- 
pose, or  to  a  bad  one,  what  numbers,  who  are  now 
active,  would  become  sedentary! 

Thus  I  have  sermonized  through  my  paper. 
Liring  where  you  live,  you  can  bear  with  me  the 
better.  I  always  follow  the  leading  of  my  uncon- 
strained thoughts,  when  I  write  to  a  friend,  be  they 
grave  or  otherwise.  Homer  reminds  me  of  you 
every  day.    I  am  now  in  the  twenty-first  Iliad. 

Adieu.    W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  June  27,  1788. 

For  the  sake  of  a  longer  visit,  my  dearest  coz, 
I  can  be  well  content  to  wait.  The  country,  this 
country  at  least,  is  pleasant  at  all  times,  and  when 
winter  is  come,  or  near  at  hand,  we  shall  have  the 
better  chance  for  being  snug.  I  know  your  pas- 
sion for  retirement  indeed,  or  for  what  we  calf 
deedy  retirement,  and  the  F s  intending  to  re- 
turn to  Batli  with  tlicir  motlicr,  when  her  visit  at 
the  Hall  is  over,  you  will  then  find  here  exactly 
the  retirement  in  question.  I  have  made  in  the 
orchard  the  best  winter- walk  in  all  the  parish, 
sheltered  from  the  east,  and  from  the  north-east, 
and  open  to  the  sun,  except  at  his  rising,  all  the 
day.  Then  we  will  have  Homer  and  Don  Ctuix- 
ote :  and  then  we  will  have  saunter  and  chat,  and 
one  laugh  more  before  we  die.  Our  orchard  b 
alive  with  creatures  of  all  kinds :  poultry  of  every 
denomination  swarms  in  it,  and  pigs,  the  droUest 
in  the  world ! 

I  rejoice  that  we  have  a  cousin  Charles  also,  as 
well  as  a  cousin  Henry,  who  has  had  the  address 


them,  nor  absolutely  forget  the  power  on  which  all  to  win  the  good-likings  of  the  Cliancellor.    May 
depend  for  all  things.  he  fare  the  better  for  it !    As  to  myself,  I  have  long 

Our  solitary  part  of  the  year  is  over.  Mrs.  Un-  since  cease<l  to  have  any  expectations  from  that 
win's  daughter  and  son-in-law  liave  lately  spent  quarter.  Yet,  if  he  were  indeed  mortified  as  ymt 
some  time  with  us.  We  shall  shortly  receive  from  say  (and  no  doubt  you  have  particular  reasons  tor 
London  our  old  friends  the  Newtons  (he  was  onco ;  thinking  so,)  and  repented  to  that  degree  of  hb 
fflinieter  of  Olney);  and,  when  they  leave  us,  we  |  hasty  exertions  in  favour  of  the  present  occupant, 
expect  that  Lady  Hesketh  will  succeed  them,  per-  who  can  tell  1  ho  wants  neither  means  nor  mau- 
haps  to  spend  the  summer  here,  and  possibly  the  agement,  but  can  easily  at  some  future  period  t«- 
88  JD 
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dress  the  evil,  if  he  chooses  to  do  it.  But  in  the 
mean  time  life  steals  away,  and  shortly  neither  he 
will  he  in  circumstances  to  do  me  a  kindness,  nor 
I  to  receive  one  at  his  hands.  Let  him  make  haste, 
therefore,  or  he  will  die  a  promise  in  my  dehC, 
which  he  will  never  be  able  to  perform.  Your 
communications  on  this  subject  are  as  safe  as  you 
can  wish  them.  We  divulge  nothing  but  what 
might  appear  in  the  magazine,  nor  that  without 
great  consideration. 

I  must  tell  you  a  feat  of  my  dog  Beau.  Walk- 
ing by  the  river  side,  I  observed  some  water-lilies 
floating  at  a  little  distance  from  the  bank.  They 
are  a  large  white  flower,  with  an  orange  coloured 
eye,  very  beautiful^  I  had  a  desire  to  gather  one, 
and,  having  your  long  cane  in  my  hand,  by  the 
help  of  it  endeavoured  to  bring  one  of  them  with- 
in my  reacli.  But  the  attempt  proved  vain,  and  I 
walked  forward.  Beau  had  all  the  while  observed 
me  very  attentively.  Returning  soon  aflcr  toward  the 
same  place,  I  observed  him  plunge  into  the  river, 
while  I  was  about  forty  yards  distant  firom  him ; 
and  when  I  had  nearly  reached  the  spot,  he  swam 
to  land  with  a  lily  in  his  mouth,  which  he  came 
and  laid  at  my  foot. 

Mr.  Rose,  whom  I  have  mentioned  to  you  as  a 
visiter  of  mine  for  the  first  time  soon  after  you  left 
us,  writes  me  word  that  he  has  seen  my  ballads 
against  the  slave-mongers,  but  not  in  print.  Where 
he  met  with  them,  I  know  not.  Mr.  Bull  begged 
hard  for  leave  to  print  them  at  Newport-Pagnel, 
and  I  refused,  thinking  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
anticipate  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  others,  at  whose 
pressing  instance  I  composed  them,  in  their  design 
to  print  them.  But  perhaps  I  need  not  have  been 
so  squeamish ;  for  the  opportunity  to  publish  them 
in  London  seems  now  not  only  ripe,  but  rotten.  I 
am  well  content.  There  is  but  one  of  them  with 
which  I  am  myself  satisfied,  though  I  have  heard 
them  all  well  spoken  of  But  there  are  very  few 
things  of  my  own  composition,  that  I  can  endure 
to  read,  when  they  have  been  written  a  month, 
though  at  first  they  seem  to  me  to  be  all  perfection. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  who  has  been  much  the  happier 
since  the  time  of  your  return  hither  has  been  in 
some  sort  settled,  begs  me  to  make  her  kindest  rs- 
membrance.    Yours,  my  dear,  most  truly,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  July  28,  178a 
J  r  is  in  vain  that  you  tell  me  you  have  no  talent 
aft  descriptbn,  while  in  fact  you  describe  better 
ttian  any  body.  You  have  given  me  a  most  oom- 
1 1'ete  idea  of  your  mansion  and  its  situation ;  and 
1  doubt  not  that  with  your  letter  in  my  hand  by 
way  of  map,  could  I  be  set  down  on  the  spot  in  a 
mommt,  I  should  find  myself  qualified  to  take  my 


walks  and  my  pastime  in  whatever  quarter  of  yoar 
paradise  it  should  please  me  the  most  to  visit  We 
also,  as  you  know,  have  scenes  at  Weston  worthy 
of  description ;  but  because  you  know  them  weQ, 
I  will  only  say  that  one  of  them  has,  within  then 
few  days,  been  much  improved ;  I  mean  the  lime 
walk.  By  the  help  of  the  axe  and  the  woodbiH, 
which  have  of  late  been  constantly  employed  in 
cutting  out  all  straggling  branches  that  intercept- 
ed the  arch,  Mr.  Throckmorton  has  now  defined 
it  with  such  exactness,  that  no  cathedral  in  the 
world  can  show  one  of  more  magnificence  or  beau* 
ty.  I  bless  myself  that  I  live  so  near  it ;  for  were 
it  distant  several  miles,  it  would  be  well  worth 
while  to  visit  it,  merely  as  an  object  of  taste ;  not 
to  mention  the  refreshment  of  such  a  gloom  both 
to  the  eyes  and  spirite.  And  these  are  the  things 
which  our  modem  improvers  of  parkaand  pleasure 
grounds  have  displaced  without  mercy ;  because, 
forsooth,  they  are  rectilinear.  It  is  a  wonder  they 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  sunbeams  fiir  the  suns 
reason. 

Have  you  seen  the  account  of  five  hundred  ce- 
lebrated authors  now  living  1  I  am  one  of  them ; 
but  stand  charged  with  the  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanour of  totally  neglecting  method ;  an  aocusar 
tion  which,  if  the  gentleman  would  take  the  pains 
to  read  mc,  he  would  find  sufliciently  refuted.  I 
am  conscious  at  least  myself  of  having  laboured 
much  in  the  arrangement  of  my  matter,  and  of 
having  given  to  the  several  parte  of  my  book  of 
the  Task,  as  well  as  to  each  poem  in  the  first  vo- 
lume, that  sort  of  slight  connexion,  which  poetiy 
demands ;  for  in  poetry,  (except  professedly  of  the 
didactic  kind)  a  logical  predsion  would  be  stifi*, 
pedantic,  and  ridiculous.  But  there  is  no  pleasing 
some  critics ;  the  comfort  is,  that  I  am  contented, 
whether  they  be  pleased  or  not.  At  the  same 
time,  to  my  honour  be  it  spoken,  the  chronider  of 
us  five  hundred  prodigies  bestows  on  me,  for  aught 
I  know,  more  commendations  than  on  any  other 
of  my  confraternity.  May  he  live  to  write  the 
histories  of  as  many  thousand  poets,  and  find  me 
the  very  best  among  them ;  Amen ! 

I  join  with  you,  my  dearest  coz,  in  wishing  that 
I  owned  the  f^  simple  of  all  the  beautiful  scenes 
around  you,  but  such  emolumcnto  were  never  de- 
signed for  poete.  Am  I  not  happier  than  ever  poet 
was,  in  having  thee  fer  my  cousin,  and  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  thy  arrival  here  whenever  Strawber- 
ry-hill shall  k)se  thee  1  Ever  thine,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Augwt  9,  178a 
The  Newtons  aie  still  here,  and  continue  with 
us  I  believe  until  the  15th  of  the  month.    Here  n 
abo  my  firiend  Mr.  Rose,  a  valuable  joong  man. 
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who,  attnurted  by  the  efflnvia  of  my  genius,  found 
me  out  in  my  retirement  last  January  twelvemonth. 
I  have  not  permitted  him  to  be  idle,  but  have  made 
him  tranacribe  for  me  the  twelfth  hook  of  the  Iliad. 
He  brmga  me  the  compliments  of  several  of  the 
literati,  with  whom  he  is  acquainted  in  town,  tfnd 
lelli  me,  that  from  Dr.  Maclain,  whom  he  saw 
lately,  he  learns  that  my  book  is  in  the  hands  of 
sixty  different  persons  at  the  Hague,  who  are  all 
enchanted  with  it,  not  forgetting  the  said  Dr.  Mac^ 
(ain  himself,  who  tells  him  that  he  reads  it  every 
day,  and  is  always  the  better  for  it.    O  rare  we ! 

I  have  been  employed  this  morning  in  compos- 
ing a  Latin  motto  for  the  king's  clock ;  the  embel- 
lishments of  which  are  by  Mr.  Bacon.  That 
gentleman  breakfasted  with  as  on  Wednesday, 
naving  come  thirty-seven  miles  out  of  his  way 
on  purpose  to  see  your  cousin.  At  his  request  I 
have  done  it,  and  have  made  two ;  he  will  chooee 
that  which  liketh  him  best  Mr.  Bacon  is  amost 
excellent  man,  and  a  most  agreeable  companion : 
I  would  that  he  lived  not  so  remote,  or  that  he  had 
more  opportunity  of  traveling. 

There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  sj'llable  of  the 
Ajtaang  correspondence  between  me  and  my 
poor  brother  left,  save  and  except  the  six  lines  of 
t  quoted  in  yours.  I  had  the  whole  of  it,  but 
it  perished  in  the  wreck  of  a  thousand  other  things, 
when  I  left  the  Temple.    Breakfast  calls.    Adieu ! 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston^  Aug.  18, 1788. 

I  LEFT  you  with  a  sensible  regret,  alleviated 
only  by  the  consideration  that  I  shall  see  you  again 
m  October.  I  was  under  some  concern  also,  lest, 
not  being  able  to  give  you  any  certain  directions 
nor  knowing  where  yon  might  find  a  guide,  you 
■hosld  wander  and  fatigue  yourself,  good  walker 
as  jDU  are,  before  you  could  reach  Northampton. 
Perhaps  you  heard  me  whistle  just  after  our  sepa- 
ratioD ;  it  was  to  call  back  Beau,  who  was  run- 
ning after  you  with  all  speed,  to  intreat  you  to  re- 
turn with  me.  For  my  part,  I  took  my  own  time 
to  return,  and  did  not  reach  homo  till  after  one ; 
and  then  so  weary,  that  1  was  glad  of  my  great 
chair,  to  the  comforts  of  which  I  added  a  crust 
and  R  glass  of  rum  and  water,  not  without  great 
ooeaaion.    Such  a  foot-traveller  am  I. 

I  am  writing  on  Monday,  but  whether  I  shall 
finish  my  letter  this  nxnning  depends  on  Mn. 
Unwin's  ooming  sooner  or  later  down  to  breakfast 
Something  tells  me  that  you  set  off  to-day  for  Bir- 
nungham ;  and  though  it  be  a  sort  of  Iridsm  to 
Miy  here,  I  beseech  you  take  care  of  yourself,  for 
the  Okj  threatens  great  heat,  I  can  not  help  it;  the 
licather  may  be  cold  enough  at  the  time  when 


that  good  advice  shall  reach  you :  hut  be  it  hot,  or 
be  it  cold,  to  a  man  that  travels  as  you  travel,  tain 
care  of  youTMlf,  can  never  be  an  unseasonable 
caution.  I  am  sometimes  distressed  on  this  ac- 
count ;  for  though  you  are  young,  and  well  made 
for  such  exploits,  those  very  drcumstanoes  are 
more  likely  than  any  thing  to  betray  you  uito  dan- 
ger. 

Conrale  qaU  valeontpton/a,  qaid  feixe  recoKnt. 

The  Newtons  left  us  on  Friday.  We  firequent 
ly  talked  about  you  after  your  departure,  and  every 
thing  that  was  spoken  was  to  your  advantage.  1 
know  they  will  be  glad  to  see  you  in  London,  and 
perhaps  when  your  summer  and  autumn  raroblsi 
are  over,  you  will  afibrd  them  that  pleasure.  The 
Throckmortons  are  equally  well  disposed  to  you, 
and  them  also  I  recommend  to  you  as  a  vahiaUe 
connexion,  the  rather  because  you  can  only  culti- 
vate it  at  Weston. 

I  have  not  been  idle  since  you  went,  having  not 
only  laboured  as  usual  at  the  Iliad,  but  composed 
a  apiek  and  span  new  piece,  called  "  The  Dog 
and  the  Water-Lily,"  which  you  shall  see  when 
we  meet  again.  I  believe  I  related  to  you  the  in- 
cident which  is  the  subject  of  it.  I  have  also  read 
most  of  Lavatcr's  Aphorisms ;  they  appear  to  me 
some  of  them  vnadf  many  of  them  whimsical,  a 
few  of  them  false,  and  not  a  few  of  them  extrava- 
gant. Nil  iUi  medium.  If  he  finds  in  a  man  the 
feature  or  quality  that  he  approves,  he  deifies  him ; 
if  the  contrary,  he  is  a  devil  His  verdict  is  in 
neither  case,  I  suppose,  a  just  one.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  WuUmf  Sept.  11, 1788. 

Since  your  departure  I  have  twice  visited  the 
oak,  and  with  my  intention  to  push  my  inquiriea 
a  mile  beyond  it,  where  it  seems  I  should  havR 
found  another  oak,  much  larger,  and  much  move 
respectable  than  the  former,  but  once  I  vras  hin- 
dered by  the  rain,  and  once  by  the  sultrinees  of 
the  day.  This  latter  oak  has  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Judith  many  ages,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  an  oak  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  If  i 
have  not  an  opportunity  to  reach  it  before  your  ar- 
rival here,  we  will  attempt  that  exploit  together :- 
and  even  if  I  should  have  been  able  to  visit  it  ere 
you  come,  I  shall  yet  be  glad  to  do  so ;  for  the 
pleasure  of  extraordinary  sights,  like  all  other 
pleasures,  is  doubled  by  the  participation  of  a 
firiend. 

You  wish  for  a  copy  of  my  Uttle  dog's  eulf»i 
gium,  which  I  vrill  therefore  transcribe:  but  bv 
so  doing,  I  shall  leave  myself  but  scanty  room  in 
prose. 

I  shall  be  sorry  if  our  neighboun  at  the  hall 
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ihould  haTe  left  it,  when  we  have  the  plearare  off     Weston  has  not  been  without  its  tragedies  dnoe 


seeing  you.  I  want  you  to  see  them  soon  again, 
that  a  little  eoruueiudo  may  wear  off  restiaint ; 
and  you  may  be  able  to  improve  the  advantage  you 
have  already  gained  in  that  quarter.  I  pitied  you 
finrthe  fears  which  deprivedyou  of  your  uncle'scom- 
pany,  and  the  more  having  suffered  so  much  by 
those  fears  myself.  Fight  against  that  vicious  fear, 
for  such  it  is,  as  strenuously  as  you  can.  It  is  the 
worst  enemy  that  can  attad^  a  man  destined  to 
the  forum— it  ruined  me.  To  associate  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  most  respectable  company,  for 
good  sense  and  good  breeding,  is,  I  believe,  the 
only,  at  least  I  am  sure  it  is  the  best  remedy.  The 
society  of  men  of  pleasure  will  not  cure  it,  but 
rather  leaves  us  more  exposed  to  its  influence  in 
company  of  better  persons. 
Now  for  the  Dog  and  the  Water-Lily  * 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 
MT  DEAR  FHiEND,  Wesioti,  Sept.  25, 1787. 

Baj  what  Is  the  thli^by  my  Riddle  design'd 
vhikh  yen  carried  to  Loodoo,  and  yetleft  behind. 

I  EXPECT  your  answer  and  without  a  fee. — The 
half  hour  next  before  breakfest  I  devote  to  you. 
The  moment  Mrs.  Unwin  arrives  in  the  study, 
be  what  I  have  written  much  or  little,  I  shall  mtke 
my  bow,  and  take  leave.  If  you  live  to  be  a  judge, 
as  if  I  augur  right  you  will,  I  shall  expect  to  bear 
of  a  walking  circuit. 

I  was  shocked  at  what  you  tell  me  of 

Superior  talents,  it  seems,  give  no  security  for  pro- 
priety of  conduct ;  on  the  contrary,  having  a  nat^ 
ural  tendency  to  nourish  pride,  they  often  betray 
the  possessor  into  such  mistakes,  as  men  more 
moderately  gifted  never  commit.  Ability  there- 
fore is  not  wisdom,  and  an  ounce  of  grace  is  a  bet- 
ter guard  against  gross  absurdity  than  the  bright- 
est talents  in  the  world. 

I  rejoice  that  you  are  prepared  for  transcript 
work:  here  will  be  plenty  for  you.  The  day  on 
which  you  shall  receive  this,  I  beg  you  will  re- 
member to  drink  one  glass  at  least  to  the  success 
of  the  Iliad,  which  I  finished  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, and  yesterday  began  the  Odyssey.  It  will 
be  some  time  before  I  shall  perceive  myself  travel- 
uig  in  another  road ;  the  objects  around  me  are 
at  present  so  much  the  same ;  Olympus,  and  a 
souncil  of  gods,  meet  me  at  my  first  entrance.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  weary  of  heroes  and  dei- 
ties, and,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  shall  be  glad 
for  variety's  sake,  to  exchange  their  company  for 
toat  of  a  Cycfops. 


you  left  us ;  Mrs.  Throckmorton's  piping  bull-finch 
has  been  eaten  by  a  rat,  and  the  villain  left  nothing 
but  poor  Bully's  beak  behind  him.  It  will  be  a 
wonder  if  this  event  does  not,  at  some  convenient 
time,  employ  my  versifying  passion.  Did  ever 
fair  lady,  from  the  Lesbia  of  Catullus  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  lose  her  bird  and  find  no  poet  to  com- 
memorate the  loss  1  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  WcsUm,  Nov.  30,  1788. 

Your  letter,  accompanying  the  books  with  whidi 
you  have  favoured  me,  and  for  which  I  return 
you  a  thousand  thanks,  did  not  arrive  till  yester- 
day. I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  taking  now 
and  then  a  peep  at  my  old  firiend  Vincent  Bourne ; 
the  neatest  of  all  men  in  his  versification,  though 
when  I  was  under  his  ushership,  at  Westminstei^ 
the  most  slovenly  in  his  person.  He  was  so  in- 
attentive to  his  boys,  and  so  indifferent  whether 
they  brought  him  good  or  bad  exerdaes,  or  nous 
at  all,  that  he  seemed  determined,  as  he  wis  tfas 
best,  sotobethelastLatinpoetoftheWestminstar 
line;  a  plot  which,  I  believe,  he  executed  very  soo- 
cessfuHy ;  for  I  have  not  heard  of  any  who  has  at 
all  deserved  to  be  compared  with  him. 

We  have  had  hardly  any  rain  or  snow  since 
you  left  us;  the  roads  are  accordingly  as  dry  as  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  and  the  opportunity  of 
walking  much  more  favourable.  We  have  no 
season  in  my  mind  so  pleasant  as  such  a  winter: 
and  I  account  it  particularly  fortunate  that  such 
it  proves,  my  cousin  being  with  us.  She  is  in 
good  health,  and  cheerful,  so  are  we  all;  and  this 
I  say,  knowing  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  it,  for  you 
have  seen  the  time  when  this  could  not  be  said  of 
all  your  friends  at  Weston.  We  shall  rejoice  to 
see  you  here  at  Christmas;  but  I  recollected  when 
I  hinted  such  an  excursion  by  word  of  mouth,  you 
gave  me  no  great  encouragement  to  expect  you. 
Minds  alter,  and  yours  may  be  of  the  number  of 
those  that  do  so;  and  if  it  should,  you  will  be  en- 
tirely welcome  to  us  all.  Were  there  no  other 
reason  for  your  coming  than  merely  the  pleasure 
it  will  afford  to  us,  that  reason  alone  wouM  bt 
sufficient;  but  after  so  many  toils,  and  with  so 
many  more  in  prospect,  it  seems  essential  to  youi 
well-being  that  you  should  allow  yourself  a  respite, 
which  perhaps  you  can  take  as  comfortably  (I  am 
sure  as  quietly)  here  as  any  where. 

The  ladies  beg  to  be  remembered  to  you  with 
all  possible  esteem  and  regard ;  they  are  just  come 
down  to  breakfast,  and  being  at  this  moment  ex- 
tremely talkative,  oblige  me  to  put  an  end  to  nay 
letter.    Adieu.  W.  C.  ' 
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TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESO.  TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

Weaton-Underwood^  Dee.  2, 1788.  MT  deab  bib,  TTie  Lodge^  Jan.  19, 1789. 

MT  DCAR  FRIEND,  I  BATE  taken,  Biice  you  went  away,  many  of 

I  TOLD  you  lately  that  I  had  an  amlntion  to  in-  the  walks  which  we  have  taken  tOj^ther;  and 

trodnce  to  your  acquaintance  my  Yaloable  friend,  none  of  them,  I  heUeve,  without  thoughts  oif  yoo. 

Mr.  Rose.    He  is  now  hefoie  you.  You  will  find  I  have,  though  not  a  good  memory,  in  general, 

him  a  person  of  genteel  manners  and  agreeahle  yet  a  good  local  memory,  and  can  recollect,  hy 

conTcrsation.    As  to  his  other  virtues  and  good  the  help  of  a  tree  or  a  stile,  what  you  said  on  that 

qualities,  which  are  many,  and  not  often  found  in  particular  spot.    For  this  reason  I  purpose,  when 

men  of  his  years,  I  consign  them  over  to  your  own  the  summer  is  come,  to  walk  with  a  book  in  my 

disoemment,  perfectly  sure  that  none  ^dll  escape  pocket;  what  I  read  at  my  fireside  I  ibiget,  but 

yoo.    I  give  you  joy  of  each  other,  and  remain,  what  I  read  under  a  hedge,  or  at  the  side  of  a 

my  dear  old  friend,  most  truly  yours,       W.  C.  pond,  that  pond  and  that  hedge  will  always  bring 

to  my  remembrance;  andthis  is  asort  of  fnemoria 

m  lechnica^  which  I  would  recommend  to  you  if  I 

did  not  know  that  you  have  no  occasion  for  it. 

TO  ROBERT  SMITH,  ESO.  ..  ^  ""  "»^  Sir  John  Hawkin.««l  rtiU  hold 

*  V  ivv^>>u.  M.  ^ai.L  i  ii,  i<.j.«*.  jjjg  gj^^  opinion  of  hu  book,  as  when  you  weie 

W%rt<m-r«f«rtrood,  Ztee.  20, 1788.  ''*";    There  are  in  it,  undoubtedly,  some  awk- 

,j_  «,.-  -u,  wardnesses  of  phiase,  and,  which  u  worse,  here 

M«.Ukwim  is  in  tolerable  health,  and  adds  "d  thrae  some  unequivocal  indications  of  a  vamty 

h«  wumest  thank,  to  mine  for  your  fevour,  and  °°'.f"''y  pardonable  m  a  man  of  hi.  years;  but 

for  your  obliging  inquiries.    My  own  health  i.  o"  *«'•><>'•  I  «"<! «  amuang,  and  to  me  lU  leu^ 

beitn  thu>  U  hM  been  for  many  years.    Long  '"  "horn  eveiy  thing  that  ha.  pMsed  in  the  hte- 

time  I  had  a  stomach  that  would  digest  nothing  ™7  ""1^  ."",•""  "if  ^^e^d-twenty  year.  » 

oA  now  nothing  disagrees  with  h;  an  ^^.  ??'•  »"«<=«»'«?  ^f^  with  mformation.    Mr. 

ment  for  which  1  un,  under  God,  indebted  to  the  .T'^'^"'^"  ^°^  "^  ''""'  ^.  ^l'  ""*■ 

daily  nw  of  soluble  tartar,  which  I  have  never  *^  "  ''»»  lately  recommended  to  him  by  a  sen- 

omitted  these  two  years.    I  am  rtiU.  as  yon  may  fblo  man  a.  a  book  that  would  pye  him  great 

nppoM,  eocopied  in  my  long  Ubour.    The  lUad  "»«•"  '"'°  the  hmtoiy  of  modem  htcrature,  and 

h^Tneuly  leoeived  iU  laat  ^li,h.    And  I  have  '"°?'":  ™?  v       T'  »  ~'^"''«f°»  ^l""*  » 

•dwieed  in  a  rough  copy  li  for  as  to  the  ninth  «»%  thnJ'  >   "!'"!»•  .f'^?  ?.«'"?  }^??^'  V«- 

book  of  the  Odysiy.    My  friend,  are  «>me  of  '"'I*''  '^  ""'"^  ^  ^^^  itself  obhged  to  hm. 
them  in  haste  to  see  the  work  printed,  and  my 

answer  to  them  is — "  I  do  nothing  else,  and  this  " 

I  do  day  and  night — it  must  in  time  be  finished."  rpQ  SAMUEL  ROSE   ESQ.. 

My  thoughts,  however,   are  not  engaged  to  ' 

Homer  only.    I  can  not  be  so  much  a  poet  as  not  my  dear  sir.  The  Lodge^  Jan.  24, 1789. 

to  feel  greatly  for  the  King,  the  Clueen,  and  the       We  have  heard  from  my  cousin  in  Norfolk- 

country.    My  speculations  on  these  subjects  are  street;  she  reached  home  safely,  and  in  good  time, 

indeed  melancholy,  for  no  such  tragedy  has  be-  An  observation  suggests  itself,  which,  though  I 

fidlen  in  my  day.    We  are  forbidden  to  trust  in  have  but  little  time  for  observation  making,  I 

man;  I  will  not  therefore  say  I  trust  in  Mr.  Pitt:  must  allow  myself  time  to  mention.    Accidents, 

in  his  counsels,  under  the  blessing  of  Provi-  as  we  call  them,  generally  occur  when  there  seems 

»,  the  remedy  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found,  if  a  least  reason  to  expect  them;  if  a  friend  of  ours  tra- 

remedy  there  be.    His  integrity,  firmness,  and  vols  fiur  in  difierent  roads,  and  at  an  unfavourable 

sagacity,  are  the  only  human  means  that  seem  season,  we  are  reasonably  alarmed  for  the  safety 

adequate  to  the  great  emergence.  of  one  in  whom  we  take  so  much  interest;  yet 

You  say  nothing  of  your  own  health,  of  which  how  seldom  do  we  hear  a  tragical  account  of  such 

I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  heard  favoura-  a  journey!    It  Lb,  on  the  contrary,  at  home,  in  our 

biy.   May  you  long  enjoy  the  best.    Neither  Mrs.  yard  or  garden,  perhaps  in  our  parlour,  that  di»* 

Unwin  nor  myself  have  a  sincerer,  or  a  warmer  aster  finds  us;  in  any  place,  in  short,  where  we 

wish,  than  for  your  fetidty.  seem  perfectly  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.    Th* 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  lesson  inculcated  by  such  a  procedure  on  the  pari 

Your  most  obliged  and  affectionate  of  Providence  towards  us  seems  to  be  that  of  per* 

W.  C.  petual  dependence. 
n  2 
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Having  preached  this  ■ennon,  I  muit  hasten  to 
a  close ;  you  know  that  I  am  not  idle,  nor  can  I 
afford  to  he  so.  I  would  gladly  spend  more  time 
with  you,  but  by  some  means  or  other  this  day 
has  hitherto  proved  a  day  of  hindrance  and  oon- 
fiidbn.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  DEiOi  FRIEND,  Wcatoit,  Jan.  29,  1789. 

I  SHALL  be  a  better,  at  least  a  more  frequent 
correspondent,  when  I  have  done  with  Homer.  I 
am  not  foxgetful  of  any  letters  that  I  owe,  and 
least  of  all  forgetful  of  my  debts  in  that  way  to 
you;  on  the  contrary,  I  live  in  a  continual  state 
of  self-reproach  for  not  writing  more  punctually; 
but  the  old  Grecian,  wliom  I  charge  myself  never 
4>  neglect,  lest  I  should  never  finish  him,  has  at 
present  a  voice  tliat  seems  to  drown  all  other  de- 
mands, and  many  to  wliich  I  could  listen  with 
more  pleasure  than  even  to  his  Os  rotundum,  I 
am  now  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey,  con- 
vening with  the  dead.  Invoke  the  Muse  in  my 
behalf,  that  I  may  roll  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  with 
some  success.  To  do  it  as  Homer  has  done  it  is, 
I  suppose,  in  our  verse  and  language,  impossible; 
but  I  will  hope  not  to  la1x)ur  altogether  to  as  little 
purpose  as  Sisyphus  liiinst^lf  did. 

Though  I  meddle  little  with  politics,  and  can 
find  but  little  leisure  to  do  so,  the  present  state  of 
things  unavoidably  engages  a  share  of  my  atten- 
tion. But  as  they  say,  Arcbhnedes,  when  Syra- 
cuse was  taken,  was  found  busied  in  the  solution 
of  a  problem,  so  come  what  may,  I  shall  be  found 
translating  Homer. 

Sincerely  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESGL 

MT  DEAR  SIR,  The  Lodge,  May  00, 1789. 

Finding  myself,  between  twelve  and  one,  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  book  of  tlie  Odyj?sey,  I  give 
the  interval  between  the  present  moment  and  the 
time  of  walking,  to  you.  If  I  write  letters  before 
I  fit  down  to  Homer,  I  feel  my  spirits  too  flat  for 
poetry;  and  too  flat  for  letter  writing  if  I  address 
myself  to  Homer  first;  but  the  ln«t  1  choose  as  the 
least  evU,  because  my  friends  will  i)ardon  my  dul- 
aess,  but  the  public  will  not. 

I  had  been  some  days  uneasy  on  your  account, 
when  yours  arrived.  Wc  should  have  rejoiced  to 
nave  seen  you,  would  your  engagements  have  per- 
mitted :  but  in  the  autunm  I  hojie,  if  not  before,  wc 
■hall  have  the  j)leasure  to  reeeivo  yon.  At  what 
time  wo  may  cxi)cct  Lady  Hesketh,  at  pn*scnt  I 


know  not:  but  imagine  that  any  time  alter  the 
month  of  June  you  will  be  sure  to  find  her  with 
us,  which  I  mention,  knowing  that  to  meet  yoa 
will  add  a  relish  to  all  the  pleasuzes  she  can  find 
at  "Weston. 

When  I  wrote  those  lines  on  the  dueen's  visit, 
I  thought  I  had  performed  weU;  but  it  belongs  to 
me,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  to  dislike  whatever 
I  write  when  it  has  been  written  a  month.  The 
performance  was  therefore  sinking  in  my  esteem, 
when  your  approbation  of  it,  arriving  in  good  time, 
buoyed  it  up  again.  It  will  now  keep  possession 
of  the  place  it  holds  in  my  good  opinion,  becanse 
it  has  been  favoured  with  yours;  and  a  copy  will 
certainly  be  at  your  service  whenever  you  choose 
to  have  one. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  when  I  wrote 
the  line, 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  mado  the  town, 

I  had  not  the  least  recollection  of  that  very  si- 
milar one,  which  you  quote  from  Hawkins  Brown. 
It  convinces  me  that  critics  (and  none  more  than 
Warton,  in  his  notes  on  Milton's  minor  poems), 
have  oficn  chargt^d  authors  with  borrowing  what 
they  drew  from  their  own  fund.  Brown  was  an 
entertaining  companion  when  he  had  drunk  his 
bottle,  but  not  before;  this  proved  a  snare  to  him, 
and  he  would  sometimes  drink  too  much;  but  I 
know  not  that  he  was  chargeable  with  any  other 
irregularities.  Tie  hod  those  among  his  intimates 
who  would  not  have  l)ecn  such  hod  he  been  other- 
^liso  viciously  inclined;  the  Duncombes,  in  parti- 
cular, father  and  son,  who  were  of  unblemished 
morals.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Thc  Lodge,  June  5, 17S9. 

I  AM  going  to  give  you  a  deal  of  trouble,  but 
London  folks  must  be  content  to  be  trouUed  by 
country  folks;  for  in  London  only  can  our  strange 
necessities  be  supplied.  You  must  buy  for  me, 
if  you  please,  a  cuckoo  clock;  and  now  I  will  tell 
you  where  they  arc  sold,  wliich,  Londoner  as  you 
are,  it  is  possible  you  may  not  know.  They  are 
sold,  I  am  infonned,  ot  more  houses  than  one,  in 
that  narrow  part  of  Holborn  wliich  leads  into 
Broad  St.  Giles.  It  seems  they  arc  well  going 
clocks,  and  cheap,  wliich  are  the  two  best  recom- 
mendations of  any  clock.  They  arc  made  in  GJcr- 
many,  and  such  nuinl)ers  of  them  are  annually 
imjiorted,  that  they  arc  become  even  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce. 

I  return  you  many  thanks  for  Bo8well*s  Tour. 
I  read  it  to  Mrs.  Unwin  after  supper,  and  we  find 
It  amusing.    There  is  much  trash  in  it,  as  there 
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miiflt  ftlwayi  be  in  every  narrative  that  rcUtes  in- 
discriminately all  that  pafiflcd.  But  now  and  then 
the  Doctor  speaks  like  an  oracle,  and  that  makes 
amends  for  all.  Sir  John  was  a  coxcomb,  and 
Boswell  is  not  less  a  coxcomb,  though  of  another 
kind.  I  fancy  Johnson  made  coxcombs  of  all  his 
friends,  and  they  in  return  made  him  a  coxcomb; 
ior  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  such  ho  certainly 
was,  and.  flattered  as  he  was,  he  was  sure  to  be 
so. 

Thanlu  ibr  your  invitation  to  London,  but  un- 
less London  can  come  to  me,  I  fear  we  shall  never 
meet.  I  was  sure  that  you  would  love  my  friend, 
when  yon  should  once  be  well  acquainted  with 
him;  and  equally  sure  that  he  would  take  kindly 
10  yon. 

Now  for  Homer.  "W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Westoti^  June  16, 1789. 

Yoc  will  naturally  suppose  that  the  letter  in 
which  you  announced  your  marriage  occasioned 
me  Mme  concern,  though  in  my  answer  I  had  the 
insdom  to  conceal  it.  The  account  you  gave  mo 
of  the  object  of  your  choice  was  sucii  as  left  mc 
at  liberty  to  form  conjectures  not  very  comfortable 
lo  myself,  if  my  friendship  for  you  were  indeed 
BDcere.  I  have  since  however  been  sufiiciently 
eonsoled.  Your  brother  C hester  has  informed  me, 
that  you  have  married  not  only  one  of  the  njost 
agreeable,  but  one  of  the  most  accom})lisheii  wo- 
men in  the  kingdom.  It  is  an  old  maxim,  that  it 
is  better  to  exceed  expectation  tlian  to  disappoint 
it,  and  with  this  maxim  in  your  view  it  was,  no 
doubt,  that  you  dwelt  only  on  circumstances  of  dis- 
advantage, and  would  not  treat  mc  with  a  recital 
of  others  which  abundantly  overweigh  them.  I  now 
congratulate  not  you  only,  but  myself,  and  truly 
rejoice  that  my  friend  has  chosen  for  his  fellow- 
traveller  through  the  remaining  stages  of  his  jour- 
ney, a  companion  who  will  do  honour  to  Ids  dis- 
eemmcnt,  and  make  his  way,  so  far  as  it  can  de- 
pend on  a  wife  to  do  so,  pleasant  to  tlic  last. 

My  verses  on  the  Clueen's  \i8it  to  London  either 
have  been  printed,  or  soon  will  be,  in  the  World. 
Tl&e  finishing  to  which  you  objected  1  have  alter- 
ed, and  have  substituted  two  new  ntanzas  instead 
of  it.  Two  others  also  I  have  struck  out,  another 
eiitie  having  objected  to  them.  I  tliink  I  am  a 
very  tractable  sort  of  a  poet.  Most  of  my  frater- 
nity would  as  soon  shorten  tlie  noses  of  their  chil- 
dren because  they  were  said  to  bo  too  long,  as  thus 
dock  their  u>mpositions  in  compliance  with  the 
O|nnion  of  others.  I  beg  that  when  my  life  shall 
be  written  hereafter,  my  authorship's  ductability 
of  temper  may  not  be  forgotten ! 

I  am,  my  dear  friend,  ever  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 
AMJco  Mio,  TTie  Lodge,  June  90, 1789. 

I  AM  truly  sorry  that  it  must  be  so  long  before 
we  can  have  an  opportunity  to  meet.  My  cousin, 
in  her  last  letter  but  one,  inspired  mo  with  other 
expectations,  expressing  a  purpose,  if  the  matter 
could  be  so  contrived,  of  bringing  you  with  her: 
I  was  willing  to  believe  that  you  had  consulted 
together  on  the  subject,  and  found  it  feasible.  A 
month  was  formerly  a  trifle  in  my  account,  but  at 
my  present  age  I  give  it  all  its  importance,  and 
grudge  that  so  many  months  should  yet  pass,  in 
which  I  have  not  even  a  glimpse  of  those  I  love, 
and  of  whom,  the  course  of  nature  considered,  I 
must  ere  long  take  leave  fore%'cr — but  I  shall  live 
till  August. 

Many  thanks  for  the  cuckoo,  which  arrived  per- 
fectly safe,  and  goes  well,  to  the  amusement  and 
amazement  of  all  who  hear  it.  Hannah  lies  awake 
to  hear  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  wo  have  not 
others  in  the  house  that  admire  liis  music  as  much 
as  she. 

Having  read  both  Hawkins  and  Boswell,  I  now 
think  myself  almost  as  much  a  master  of  John- 
son's character  as  if  I  had  known  him  personally, 
and  can  not  but  regret  that  our  bards  of  other  times 
found  no  such  biographers  na  these.  They  have 
both  been  ridiculed,  and  tlie  wita  have  had  their 
laugh ;  but  such  an  history  of  Milton  or  Shak- 
speare,  as  they  have  given  of  Jolinson — O,  how 
desirable ! 


TO  MRS.  THROCKMORTON. 

July  18,  1789. 

Mavy  thanks,  my  dear  madam,  for  your  extract 
from  George's  letter.  I  retain  but  little  Italian, 
yet  that  little  was  so  forcibly  mustered  by  the  con- 
sciousness  that  I  was  myself  the  subject,  that  I 
presently  became  master  of  it.  I  have  always  said 
that  George  is  a  poet,  and  I  am  never  in  his  com- 
pany but  I  discover  proofs  of  it ;  and  the  delicate 
address  by  wliich  he  has  managed  his  complimen- 
tary mention  of  me,  convinces  me  of  it  still  more 
than  ever.  Hero  are  a  thousand  poets  of  us,  whc 
have  impudence  enough  to  write  for  the  public , 
but  amongst  the  modest  men  who  are  by  diffidence 
restrained  from  such  an  enterprise  are  those  who 
would  eclitise  us  all.  I  wish  that  George  would 
make  the  experiment;  I  would  bind  on  his  laureln 
with  my  own  hand. 

Your  gardener  has  gone  after  his  wife,  but  hav 
ing  neglected  to  take  his  lyre,  alias  fiddle,  witli 
him,  has  not  yi  t  brought  home  liis  Eurydicc.  Yoiu 
clock  in  the  hall  has  stopped,  and  (strange  to  tell!) 
it  stopped  at  the  sight  of  the  watch  maker.  For 
he  only  kwked  at  it,  and  it  has  been  motionless 
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ever  since.  Mr.  Gregson  is  {{one,  and  the  HaU  is 
a  desolation.  Pray  don't  think  any  place  pleasant 
tnat  you  may  find  in  your  ramhies,  that  we  may 
see  you  the  sooner.  Your  aviary  is  all  in  good 
health.  I  paas  it  every  day,  and  often  inquire  at 
the  lattice;  the  inhabitants  of  it  send  their  duty, 
and  wish  for  your  return.  I  took  notice  of  the 
inscription  on  your  seal,  and  had  we  an  artist 
here  capable  of  furnishing  me  with  another,  you 
should  read  on  mine,  "  Encore  une  Uttre** 

Adieu,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

The  Lodge,  July  23,  1789. 

Yon  do  well,  my  dear  sir,  to  improve  your  op- 
portunity; to  speak  in  the  rural  phrase,  this  is 
your  sowing  time,  and  the  sheaves  you  look  for  can 
never  be  yours  unless  you  make  that  use  of  it. 
The  colour  of  our  whole  life  is  generally  such  as 
the  three  or  four  first  years,  in  which  we  are  our 
own  masters,  make  it.  Then  it  is  that  we  may 
be  said  to  shape  our  own  destiny,  and  to  treasure 
up  for  ourselves  a  series  of  future  successes  or  dis- 
appointments. Had  I  employed  my  time  as  wise- 
ly as  you,  in  a  situation  very  similar  to  yours,  I 
had  never  been  a  poet  perhaps,  but  I  might  by 
this  time  have  acquired  a  character  of  more  im- 
poztance  in  society;  and  a  situation  in  which  my 
friends  would  have  been  better  pleased  to  see  me. 
But  three  years  misspent  in  an  attorney's  office 
were  almost  of  course  followed  by  several  more 
equally  misspent  in  the  Temple,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been,  as  the  Italian  epitaph  says,  "iSSfo 
quV* — The  only  use  I  can  make  of  myself  now, 
at  least  the  best,  is  to  serve  in  tcrrorem  to  others, 
when  occasion  may  happen  to  offer,  that  they  may 
escape  (so  far  as  my  admonitions  can  have  any 
weight  with  them)  my  folly  and  my  &te.  When 
you  fi^l  yourself  tempted  to  relax  a  little  of  the 
strictness  of  your  present  discipline,  and  to  indulge 
in  amusement  incompatible  with  your  future  in- 
terests, think  on  your  friend  at  Weston. 

Having  said  this,  I  shall  next  with  my  whole 
heart  invite  you  hither,  and  assure  you  that  I  look 
forward  to  approaching  August  with  great  plea- 
sure, because  it  promises  me  your  company.  Af- 
ter a  Uttle  time  (which  we  shall  wish  longer)  spent 
with  us,  yoQ  wiU  return  invigorated  to  your  stu- 
dies, and  pursue  them  with  the  more  advantage. 
In  the  mean  time  you  have  lost  little,  in  point  of 
aeason,  by  being  confined  to  London.  Incessant 
lams,  and  meadows  under  water,  have  given  to  the 
summer  the  air  of  winter,  and  the  country  has 
been  deprived  of  half  its  beauties. 

It  IS  time  to  tell  you  that  we  are  well,  and  often 
inake  you  our  subject.  This  is  the  third  meeting 
ibat  ray  cousin  and  we  have  had  in  this  country; 


and  a  great  instance  of  good  fi>rtttne  I  account  it 
in  such  a  world  as  this,  to  have  expected  such  a 
pleasure  thrice  without  being  once  dis^ipointed. 
Add  to  this  wonder  as  soon  as  you  can  by  making 
yourself  of  the  party.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESCt 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  WestOfl^  Aug.  8,  1789. 

Come  when  you  will,  or  when  you  can,  you  can 
not  come  at  a  wrong  time,  but  we  shall  expect 
you  on  the  day  mentioned. 

If  you  have  any  book,  that  you  think  will  make 
pleasant  evening  reading,  bring  it  with  you.  I 
now  read  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Travels  to  the  ladies  after 
supper,  and  shall  probably  have  finished  them  be* 
fore  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  It 
is  the  fashion,  I  understand,  to  condemn  them. 
But  we  who  make  books  ourselves  are  nxfte  mer- 
ciful to  book-makers.  I  would  that  every  fiutidi- 
ous  judge  of  authors  were  himself  obliged  to  vmte; 
there  goes  more  to  the  composition  of  a  volume 
than  many  critics  imagine.  I  have  often  wondered 
that  the  same  poet  who  wrote  the  Dunciad  should 
have  vmtten  these  lines. 

Tile  mercy  I  to  others  ebow, 
Tbat  mercy  dww  to  me. 

Alas!  for  Pope,  if  the  mercy  he  showed  to  othen 

was  the  measure  of  the  mercy  he  received !  he  was 

the  less  pardonable  too,  because  experienced  in  all 

the  difficulties  of  composidon. 

I  scratch  this  between  dinner  and  tea ;  a  time 

when  I  can  not  write  much  without  disordering 

my  noddle,  and  bringing  a  fiush  into  my  fiioe. 

You  will  excuse  me  therefore  if,  through  respect 

for  the  two  importAit  considerations  of  health  and 

beauty,  I  conclude  myself. 

Ever  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Westou,  Sept.  24,  1789. 

You  left  us  exactly  at  the  wrong  time.  Had 
you  staid  till  now,  you  would  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  even  my  cousin  say — "  I  am  cold." 
— And  the  still  greater  pleasure  of  being  warm 
yourself;  for  I  have  had  a  fire  in  the  study  ever 
since  you  went.  It  is  the  fault  of  our  summers, 
that  they  are  hardly  ever  warm  or  cold  enough. 
Were  they  warmer,  we  should  not  want  a  fire; 
and  were  they  colder,  we  should  have  one. 

I  have  twice  seen  and  conversed  with  Mr.  J 
He  IB  witty,  intelligent,  and  agreeable  beyond  the 
common  measure  of  men  who  are  so.  But  it  hi 
the  constant  efiect  of  a  spirit  of  party  to  make 
those  hateful  to  each  other,  who  are  truly  Mniah|f 
in  themselves. 


Bmu  wndi  hit  lore;  he  wu  meluichDl;  the  theTebellionoftbefint  pair,  and  u  happy  u  it  t> 
'   l«  da;  after  jour  departure.  W.  C.      poiaiUe  the;  ibonld  be  in  the  picaent  fift. 

Mott  uncetdf  jroun,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESU. 

HT  DtlR  FHIEND,  Wutm,  Oct.  A,  1799. 

Tbe  hamper  is  eorae,  and  eonte  aafp:  uiJ  (he 
aaotmta  I  can  afBim  on  1117  own  knowlfftge  arc 
acdleDt  Itchanced  that  another  hamjwr  uiul  a 
bn  came  bj  the  ume  conveyance,  all  wliicii  1  un- 
|Mked  and,  eiponndcd  in  the  hall;  Inj  couain 
rfttfaig,  mean  Ume,  on  the  stain,  epeciatros  of  Ihe 
boanaa.  We  diverted  ouraelTea  with  imngiiiing 
tbe  manner  in  nhtcb  Homer  nould  httm  desciibcil 
Ibe  •cene.  Detailed  in  hia  circumstanlial  wny,  it 
Wmld  ham  ramishtd  malerials  roc  a  pnrigraph 
if  eoDodenble  length  in  an  Odyney. 

Hag  iDaw4(uird  hunper  with  bk  nilhka  bukI 
Be  c^an*!^  cualog  iheer  ih'  Luened  zaf^ 
WUehlDiiHltbgUdudllpKCun.    Fgnb  rsmi 
na  nHllBI  [Hcbp)  flni,  lirielUKnirofwhuil, 
Or  na^  cr  bulej ;  oexl  1  boule  ^rcen 
nuoH-liill,  dasr  qilila  Ihe  coiueni^  dlHlUM 
Snp  aftar  drop  okrou^  bj  the  ui 
Of  111*  blr  nmhu  gChli  IMend— Ui>  Rob 


TO  THE  EEV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 


nablea 


AndB 

Idionldiejdce  tobe  thehcroofsudiBiale  inlho 
hmdi  of  Homer. 

Too  will  lemember.  I  tmat,  that  when  ihe 
of  jtm  health  or  ipirita  calU  lor  rural  w-nlks  anil 
ftldi  air,  700  have  alvaya  a  retreat  at  Wi'ston, 

We  a*o  an  well,  all  lore  joo,  down  to  ihc  vory 
ia^\  and  ahall  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  hnvp  pi- 
Aanged  langour  for  alacrity,  and  Ihe  dtliility  that 
fgd  mentianed  for  indefaligable^igour. 

Ur.  Throckmorton  has  made  mc  a  hnndmrnG 
fWiliut;  Villoiioii'a  edition  of  the  Iliad,  drj^nully 
bMnd  by  Edwarda.  If  I  live  long  enuugh,  by 
'  u  of  my  frienda  I  ahaU  ann.  nvrrv 
id  of  a  library.  Adim,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ, 

■TDSAB  nilNO,  Wm<m,  Dee.  18,  17S9. 

Tbe  pieaent  appeaie  lo  mc  a  wonderful  [icriod 
In  Ihe  hktory  of  mankind.  That  nations  eo  long 
Bdntentedly  alavea  ihould  on  a  auddcn  liccomi;  ciia- 
■omed  of  liberty,  and  undcntand,  aa  suddenly, 
their  own  natural  right  to  it,  feeling  tliciDsclYfi*  at 
Ihe  aame  time  inipircd  with  resolution  to  acaert  it, 
nana  difficult  to  account  for  from  natun]  causea, 
nth  respect  to  the  Gnal  issue  of  all  llii»,  I  can 
nlj  Bay,  that  if,  having  discovered  the  value  of 
ftnty,  they  ahould  next  discover  the  value  of 
MKC,  and  laMlf  the  value  of  the  word  of  Gal, 
htT  will  be  bappKl  than  tliey  ever  wcro  aiacs 


expect  any  tiling  like  punctuality  of  anrapond- 
ence  fromatraailatorofHoaur,eapecialIy  from  one 
who  u  adoctalaoof  many  other  thing*  atlheeama 
time ;  tot  I  latmur  hard  not  only  to  acquire  a  little 
fume  for  myielf^  but  to  win  it  also  for  ottien,  men 
of  wboro  I  know  nothing,  ttot  even  their  nantM, 
who  aend  me  thdi  poetry,  that  by  tranelating  it 
out  of  proae  into  verae,  I  may  make  it  more  like 
jxitlry  than  it  waa.  Having  heaid  all  thii,  yoa 
will  feel  yourself  not  only  inclined  to  paidon  my 
long  ailenco,  Init  to  pity  me  also  forthe  cause  of  it 
You  may  if  you  please  believe  likewise,  for  it  \a 
true,  that  I  have  a  faculty  of  remembering  my 
frii'nda  even  when  I  do  not  write  to  them,  and  of 
loving  them  not  one  jot  the  le«,  though  I  leara 
llicm  to  atarvo  for  want  of  a  letter  &om  me. 
And  now  I  tliink  you  have  an  apology  t>oth  a*  to 
style,  matter,  and  manner,  alt4^ether  uneicep- 
tionablc. 

^Vhy  la  the  winter  like  a  backbiter  1  Bccauae 
Solomon  saya  that  a  backbiter  separates  between 
chief  IHenda,  and  so  doc*  the  winloi ;  to  this  dirty 
eeason  it  is  owing,  that  I  see  nothing  of  tbe  valua- 
ble Cheaters,  whom  indeed  I  see  Ice*  at  all  times 
than  servea  at  all  to  content  me.  I  hear  of  them 
indeed  occasionally  from  my  neighbours  at  the 
Hall,  but  even  of  that  comfort  1  bave  lately  en- 
joyed les*  than  usual,  Mr.  Throckmorton  hating 
boon  hindered  by  his  first  fit  of  the  gout  from  hia 
usual  vint*  lo  Cliichely.  Tbe  gout  however 
has  not  jircvented  his  making  me  a  handsome 
present  of  a  folio  edition  of  tbe  Iliad,  published 
qIkiuI  a  year  since  at  Venice,  by  a  literato,  who 
culls  himaelf  Villoison.  It  is  pouble  that  you 
have  seen  it,  and  that  if  yon  have  it  not  yonmlf, 
il  has  at  least  found  it*  way  into  Lord  Bagot'a 
library.  If  neither  should  be  the  case,  when  1 
write  next  (tor  sooner  or  later  1  shall  certainly 
write  to  you  again  if  I  live)  1  will  send  you  some 
pcllj  stories  out  of  hia  PnJegomena,  which  will 
uialcc  your  hair  t4and  on  end,  as  mine  has  stood 
on  end  already,  they  so  horribly  allect,  iu  point  of 
aulbcntici^,  the  cmlit  of  the  works  of  the  inv 
mortal  Homer. 

Wishing  you  and  Mrs.  Bagot  alt  the  happiness 
that  a  new  year  con  possibly  bring  with  it,  I  n> 
main  with  Mrs.  Unwin's  best  respects,  yours,  my 
dear  friend,  wiUi  all  sincerity,  W.  C. 

My  paper  mourns  for  tbe  death  of  Lord  Cow- 
por,  my  valuable  cousin  and  much  my  ttcnefactar. 


COWPER'S  WORKS. 


LJVf*  oB^SBk 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  D£AR  FRIEND, 

I  AM  a  terrible  creature  for  not  writing  soon- 
er, but  the  old  excuse  must  serve,  at  least  I^rill 
not  occupy  paper  with  the  addition  of  othen  un- 
less you  should  insist  on  it,  in  which  case  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  have  them  ready.  Now  to  bu- 
siness. 

From  Villoison  I  learn  that  it  was  the  avowed 
opinion  and  persuasion  of  Callimachus  (whose 
hymns  wc  both  studied  at  Westminster)  that  Ho- 
mer was  very  imperfectly  understood  even  in  his 
day :  that  his  admirers,  deceived  by  the  perspicuity 
of  his  style,  fancied  themselves  masters  of  his 
meaning,  when  in  truth  they  knew  little  about  it. 

Now  we  know  that  Callimachus,  as  I  have  hint- 
ed, was  himself  a  poet,  and  a  good  one ;  he  was 
also  esteemed  a  good  critic  *,  he  almost,  if  not  ac- 
tually, adored  Homer,  and  imitated  him  as  nearly 
as  he  could. 

What  shall  we  say  to  this  1  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  say  to  it.  Callimachus  meant,  and  he  could 
mean  nothing  more  by  this  assertion,  than  that 
the  poems  of  Homer  were  in  fact  an  allegory ; 
that  under  the  obvious  import  of  his  stories  lay 
concealed  a  mystic  sense,  sometimes  philosophical, 
sometimes  religious,  someUraes  moral,  and  that 
the  generality  cither  wanted  penetration  or  indus- 
try, or  had  not  been  properly  qualified  by  their 
studies,  to  discover  it.  This  I  can  readily  believe, 
for  I  am  myself  an  ignoramus  in  these  points,  and 
except  here  and  there,  discern  nothing  more  than 
the  letter.  But  if  CaUimachus  will  tell  me  that 
even  of  that  I  am  ignorant,  I  hope  soon  by  two 
great  volumes  to  convince  him  of  the  contrary. 

I  learn  also  from  the  same  Villoison,  that  Pins- 
tratus,  who  was  a  sort  of  Mecenas  in  Athens, 
where  he  gave  great  encouragement  to  literature, 
and  built  and  furnished  a  public  library,  regretting 
that  there  was  no  complete  copy  of  Homer's  works 
in  tho  world,  resolved  to  make  one.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  advertised  rewards  in  all  the  newspapers 
to  those,  who,  being  possessed  memoriter  of  any 
part  or  parcels  of  the  poems  of  that  bard,  would 
resort  to  his  house,  and  repeat  them  to  his  secre- 
taries, that  they  might  write  them.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  more  were  desirous  of  the  reward,  than 
quaUfied  to  deserve  it.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  nonqualified  persons  having,  many  of  them, 
a  pretty  knack  at  vensification,  imp^ped  on  the 
generous  Athenian  most  egrcgiously,  giving  him, 
instead  of  Homer's  verses,  which  they  had  not  to 
give,  verses  of  their  own  invention.  He,  good 
creature,  suspecluig  no  such  fraud,  took  them  all 
lor  goBpel,  and  entered  them  into  his  volume  ac- 
cordingly. 

Now  let  him  believe  the  story  who  can.  That 
Homers  works  were  in  this  manner  corrected  I 


can  believe;  but  that  a  learned  Athenkn  eoiiU 
be  so  imposed  upon,  with  iuffident  xaeum  of  di> 
tection  at  hand,  I  can  not.  Would  be  not  be  on 
his  guard  1  Wouki  not  a  difference  of  style  and 
manner  have  occurred  1  Would  not  that  difo- 
ence  have  excited  a  suspicion  1  Would  not  that 
suspicion  have  led  to  inquiry,  and  would  not  that 
inquiry  have  issued  in  detection  1  For  how  easy  wis 
it  in  the  multitude  of  Homer-connen  to  find  two^ 
ten,  twenty,  possessed  of  the  questionable  pM> 
sage,  and  by  confronting  them  with  the  impodent 
impostor,  to  convict  himi  Abeas  ergo  in  molsw 
rem  cum  istis  tuia  hallucinatumibua^  Vtlloitam! 

Faithfully  yours,  W.  C. 

TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  The  Lodge,  Jan.  3,  179a 

I  HATE  been  long  silent,  but  you  have  had  ths 
charity,  I  hope  and  believe,  not  to  ascribe  my  d- 
lence  to  a  wrong  cause.  The  truth  is,  I  have  beei 
too  busy  to  write  to  any  body,  having  been  obfigsd 
to  give  my  mornings  to  the  rc\i8al  and  coneetxa 
of  a  little  volume  of  Hymns  for  children  writtoi 
by  I  know  not  whom.  This  task  I  finished  bat 
yesterday,  and  while  it  was  in  hand  wrote  only 
to  my  cousin,  and  to  her  rarely.  From  her  how- 
ever I  knew  that  you  would  hear  of  my  well  be- 
ing, which  made  me  less  anxious  about  my  ddMs 
to  you,  than  I  could  have  been  otherwise. 

I  am  almost  the  only  person  at  Weston,  known 
to  you,  who  have  enjoyed  tolerable  health  this  win- 
ter. In  your  next  letter  give  us  some  aooount  of 
your  own  state  of  health,  for  I  have  had  nmmj 
anxieties  about  you.  The  winter  has  been  mild; 
but  our  winters  B|e  in  general  such  thai  when  a 
friend  leaves  us  in  the  beginning  of  that  season,  I 
always  feel  in  my  heart  a  perhaps  importing  thai 
probably  we  have  met  for  the  last  time,  and  tiwK 
the  robins  may  whistle  on  the  grave  of  one  of  as 
before  the  return  of  summer. 

I  am  still  thrumming  Homer  s  lyre ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  am  still  employed  in  my  last  revisal ;  and 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  intenseness  of  my 
toils,  I  will  inform  you  that  it  cost  me  all  the  morn- 
ing yesterday,  and  all  the  evening,  to  translate  a 
single  simile  to  my  mind.  The  transitions  from 
one  member  of  the  subject  to  another,  though  easy 
and  natural  in  the  Greek,  turn  out  ofltn  so  intol- 
erably awkward  in  an  English  version,  that  almost 
endless  labour,  and  no  little  address,  are  requirite 
to  give  them  grace  and  elegance.  I  forget  if  I  told 
you  that  your  Qerman  Clavis  has  been  of  consid- 
erable use  to  mo.  I  am  indebted  to  it  for  a  right 
understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  AchiUes 
prepared  pork,  mutton,  and  goat's  fiesh  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  friends,  in  the  night  when 
they  came  deputed  by  Agamemnon  to  negotiate  a 
reconciliation.    A  passage  of  which  nobody  in 
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the  worid  m  perfiscUy  nuustflr,  mjwlf  oaly  and 
flelwiilfidbergenM  excepted,  nor  erer  wm,  ex- 
cept when  Gheek  was  a  Iwe  language. 

1  do  not  know  whether  my  ooiuin  haa  told  yon 
«  not  how  I  brag  in  my  letters  to  her  coneeming 
my  translation ;  perhaps  her  modesty  feels  more 
ht  me  than  mine  for  myself,  and  she  would  Mush 
to  let  eren  you  know  the  degree  of  my  selfconeeH 
on  that  subject  I  will  teH  you,  however,  express- 
ing myself  as  decently  as  vanity  will  permit,  that 
it  has  undergone  such  a  change  for  the  better  in 
this  last  revisa],  that  I  have  much  warmer  hopes 
of  success  than  formerly.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DEAR  coz,  T*he  Lodge^  Jan.  23,  1790. 

I  HAD  a  letter  yesterday  from  the  wild  hoy  John- 
sm,  for  whom  I  have  conceived  a  ^reat  affection. 
h  was  just  such  a  letter  as  I  like,  of  tiie  true  helter- 
skelter  kind;  and  though  he  i^TitrA  a  remarkably 
good  hand,  scribbled  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  was 
barely  legible.  He  gave  me  a  droll  account  of  the 
•drentures  of  Lord  Howard's  note,  and  of  his  own 
in  pursuit  of  it.  The  poem  he  brought  me  came 
as  from  Lord  Howard,  with  his  lordship's  request 
that  I  would  re\'ise  it.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  pas- 
toral, and  is  entitled  "  The  Tale  of  the  Lute;  or 
the  Beauties  of  Audley  End."  I  read  it  attcn- 
tivety;  was  much  pleased  with  part  of  it,  and  part 
of  it  I  equally  disliked.  I  told  him  so,  and  in  such 
terms  as  one  naturally  uses  when  there  seems  to 
be  no  occasion  to  qualify  or  to  alleviate  censure.  I 
observed  him  afterwards  somewhat  more  thought- 
fid  and  silent,  but  occasionally  as  pleasant  as  usual ; 
and  in  Kilwick  wood,  where  we  walked  next  day, 
the  truth  came  out;  that  he  was  himself  the  au- 
thor; and  that  Lord  Howard  not  ap])roving  it  al- 
together, and  several  friends  of  his  own  age,  to 
whom  he  had  shown  it,  differing  from  his  lordship 
in  opinion,  and  being  highly  pleased  with  it,  he 
had  come  at  last  to  a  resolution  to  abide  by  my 
judgment;  a  measure  to  which  Lord  Howard  by 
all  means  advised  him.  He  accordingly  brought 
it,  and  will  bring  it  again  in  the  suiunior,  when  we 
diall  lay  our  heads  together  and  try  to  mend  it. 

I  have  lately  had  a  letter  also  from  Mrs.  King, 
to  whom  I  had  written  to  inquire  whether  she  were 
fiving  or  dead.  She  tells  me  the  critics  expect 
from  my  Homer  every  thing  in  some  parts,  and 
that  in  others  I  shall  fall  short.  These  are  the 
Cambridge  critics;  and  she  has  her  intelligence 
from  the  botanical  professor,  Martyn.  That  gen- 
tleman in  reply  answers  them,  that  I  shall  fall 
dtort  in  ncvthing,  but  shall  disappoint  them  all  It 
shall  be  my  endeavour  to  do  so,  and  I  am  not 
without  hcpc  of  succeeding.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

MT  DBAR  FRIEND,       Tht  Lodge^  Feb.  9, 1790. 

Should  Heyne's  Homer  appear  before  min^ 
which  I  hope  is  not  probable,  and  rfiould  he  adopt 
in  it  the  opinion  of  Bentley,  that  the  whole  lasl 
Odj^ssey  is  spurious,  I  will  dare  to  contradict  both 
him  and  the  Doctor.  I  am  only  in  part  of  Bent- 
ley's  mind  (if  indeed  his  mind  were  such)  in  this 
matter,  and  giant  as  he  was  m  learning,  and  eagle- 
eyed  in  criticism,  am  persuaded,  convinced,  and 
sure  (can  I  be  more  positive  1)  that  except  from 
the  moment  when  the  Ithacans  begin  to  meditate 
an  attack  on  the  cottage  of  Laertes,  and  thence 
to  tlie  end,  that  book  is  the  woik  of  Homer.  From 
the  moment  aforesaid,  I  yield  the  point,  or  rather 
have  never,  since  I  had  any  skill  in  Homer,  felt 
myself  at  all  inclined  to  dispute  it.  But  I  believe 
perfectly  at  the  same  time  that.  Homer  himself 
alone  except o<l,  the  Greek  poet  never  existed  who 
could  have  written  the  speeches  made  by  the  shade 
of  Agamemnon,  in  which  there  is  more  insight 
into  the  huiunn  heart  discovered  than  I  ever  saw 
in  any  othr r  work,  unlrss  in  Shnkspcarc's.  I  am 
equally  di><})Osod  to  fight  for  the  whole  passage  that 
descriln^  Lnortt-s,  and  tlic  interview  between  him 
and  Ulvsses.  Let  Brntlcv  grant  these  to  Homer, 
and  I  will  shake  hands  with  him  as  to  all  the  rest. 
The  battle  with  which  the  book  concludes  is,  I 
think,  a  paltry  little,  and  there  is  a  huddle  in  the 
management  of  it  altojjether  unworthy  of  my  fa- 
vourite, and  the  fuvotirite  of  all  ages. 

If  you  should  happen  to  fall  into  company  with 
Dr.  Warton  again,  you  will  not,  I  dare  say,  forget 
to  make  him  my  res()ectful  compliments,  and  to 
assure  hini  that  I  felt  mvself  not  a  little  flattered 
by  the  favourable  mention  he  was  pleased  to  make 
of  me  and  my  labours.  The  poet  who  pleases  a 
man  like  him  has  nothing  to  wish  for.  I  am  glad 
that  you  were  pleased  with  my  young  cousin  John- 
son ;  he  is  a  boy,  and  bashful,  but  has  great  merit 
in  respect  both  of  character  and  intellect.  So  far 
at  least  as  in  a  week's  knowledge  of  him  I  could 
possibly  learn ;  he  is  very  amiable,  and  very  sensi- 
ble,  and  inspired  me  with  a  warm  wish  to  know 
him  better.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Feb.  9,  1790. 

I  HAVE  sent  you  lately  scraps  instead  of  letters, 
having  had  occasion  to  answer  immediately  on  the 
recei{>t,  which  always  happens  wliile  I  am  deep 
in  Homer. 

I  knew  when  I  recommended  Johnson  to  you 
that  you  would  find  some  way  to  serve  lum,  and 
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■o  it  has  happened,  for  notwithstanding  your  own 
apprehensions  to  Uie  contrary,  you  hare  already 
procured  him  a  chaplalnship.  This  is  pretty  well, 
considering  that  it  is  an  early  day,  and  that  you 
have  but  just  begun  to  know  that  there  is  audi  a 
man  under  Heaven.  I  had  rather  myself  be  pa- 
tronised by  a  person  of  small  interest,  with  a  hMrt 
like  yours,  than  by  the  Chancellor  himself  if  he 
did  not  care  a  fartMng  for  me. 

If  I  did  not  desire  you  to  make  my  acknowledg- 
ments to  Anonymous,  as  I  believe  I  did  not,  it  was 
because  I  am  not  aware  that  I  am  warranted  to  do 
■o.  But  the  omisBion  is  of  less  consequence,  be- 
cause whoever  he  is,  though  he  has  no  objection 
to  doing  the  kindest  things,  he  seems  to  have  an 
aversion  to  the  thanks  they  merit. 

You  must  know  that  two  odes  composed  by 
Horace  have  lately  been  discovered  at  Rome;  I 
wanted  them  transcribed  into  the  blank  leaves  of  a 
little  Horace  of  mine,  and  Mrs.  Throckmorton 
performed  that  service  for  me ;  in  a  blank  leaf  there- 
lore  of  the  same  book  I  wrote  the  fdlowing.* 

W.  C. 


[TO  MR.  JOHNSON.] 

DEAB  SIR,  Weston^  Feb.  11, 1790. 

I  AM  very  sensibly  obliged  by  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Fuseli,  and  beg  that  you  will  tell  him  so: 
they  afford  me  opportunities  of  improvement,  which 
I  shall  not  neglect  When  he  shall  see  the  prea»- 
copy,  he  will  be  convinced  of  this;  and  will  be 
convinced  likewise  that  smart  as  ho  sometimes  is, 
he  spares  me  often  when  I  have  no  mercy  on  my- 
self. Hevrill  see  almost  a  new  translation.  *  *  * 
I  assure  you  faithfully,  that  whatever  my  faults 
may  be,  to  be  easily  or  hastily  satisfied  with  what 
I  have  vrritten  is  not  one  of  them. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Phe  Lodge,  Feb.  26, 1790. 
You  have  set  my  heart  at  ease,  my  cousin,  so 
iar  as  you  were  yourself  the  object  of  its  anxieties. 
What  other  troubles  it  feels  can  be  cured  by  God 
alone.  But  you  are  never  silent  a  week  longer 
than  usual,  without  giving  an  opportunity  to  my 
imagination  (ever  fruitful  in  flowers  of  a  sable 
hue)  to  tease  me  with  them  day  and  night.  Lon- 
don is  indeed  a  pestilent  place,  as  you  call  it,  and  I 
would,  mth  all  my  heart,  that  thou  hadst  leas  to 
do  with  it;  were  you  under  the  same  roof  with 
me,  I  should  know  you  to  be  safe,  and  should 
never  distress  you  with  melancholy  letters. 

'The  verm  to  Mn  Throckmorton  on  bar  beautiful  tnuw> 
anA  of  Horace's  Ode  concluded  this  Letter. 


I  feel  myself  well  enough  incBned  to  the 
sore  you  propose,  and  will  show  to  your  new  ae- 
quaintance  vrbh  all  my  heart  a  sample  of  ay 
translation,  but  it  shall  not,  if  you  pleaso^be  tako 
from  the  Odyssey.  It  is  a  poem  of  a  geotlsr  eh^ 
racter  than  the  Iliad,  and  as  1  propose  to  cany  hv 
by  a  coup  de  mainj  I  shall  employ  Achilles,  Af»> 
memnon,  and  the  two  armies  of  Greece  and  Tray 
in  my  service.  I  will  accordingly  send  you  in  tkit 
box  that  I  received  from  you  last  night,  the  two 
first  books  of  the  Hiad,  for  that  lady's  perusal;  to 
those  I  have  given  a  third  revisal;  for  them  tbef^ 
fore  I  will  be  answerable,  and  am  not  a£raid  ts 
stake  the  credit  of  my  work  upon  them  with  her, 
or  with  any  living  wight,  especially  one  who  un- 
derstands the  original.  I  do  not  mean  that  ewm 
they  are  finished,  for  I  shall  examine  and  crosi- 
examine  them  yet  again,  and  so  you  may  tell  Imt, 
but  I  know  that  they  will  not  disgrace  me;  whems 
it  is  so  long  since  I  have  looked  at  the  Odyssey 
that  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it  They  duA 
set  sail  firom  Olney  on  Monday  morning  in  the 
Diligence,  and  will  reach  you  I  hope  in  the  ef»- 
ning.  As  soon  as  she  has  done  with  them,  I  shal 
be  glad  to  have  them  again,  for  the  time  dravrs  near 
when  1  shall  want  to  give  them  the  last  touch. 

I  am  delighted  with  Mrs.  Bodham's  fcitwltMifi^ 
in  giving  me  the  only  picture  of  my  own  moClHr 
that  is  to  be  found  I  suppose  in  all  the  world.  I 
had  rather  possess  it  than  the  richest  jewel  in  the 
British  crown,  for  I  loved  her  with  an  wff^M'tiop 
that  her  death,  fifly-two  years  since,  has  not  in 
the  least  abated.  I  remember  her  too,  young  ai 
I  was  when  she  died,  well  enough  to  know  that  il 
is  a  very  exact  resemblance  of  her,  and  as  such  it 
is  to  me  invaluable.  Every  body  loved  her,  and 
with  an  amiable  character  so  impressed  upon  all 
her  features,  every  body  was  sure  to  do  so. 

I  have  a  very  affectionate  and  a  very  clever  let- 
ter from  Johnson,  who  promises  me  the  transcript 
of  the  books  entrusted  to  him  in  a  few  days.  I 
have  a  great  love  for  that  young  man;  he  has 
some  drops  of  the  same  stream  in  his  veins  that 
once  animated  the  original  of  that  dear  picture. 

W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  BODHAM. 

MY  DEAREST  ROSE,  WestoTi,  Feb.  27,  1790. 

Whom  I  thought  withered,  and  &llen  from  the 
stalk,  but  whom  I  find  still  alive:  nothing  could 
give  me  greater  pleasiue  than  to  know  it,  and  to 
learn  it  firom  yourself  I  loved  you  dearly  when 
you  were  a  child,  and  love  you  not  a  jot  the  less 
for  having  ceased  to  be  so.  Every  creature  ^h%X 
bears  any  afiinity  to  my  own  mother  is  dear  to  me, 
and  you,  the  daughter  of  her  brother,  are  but  one 
remove  distant  firom  her;  I  love  you  thprefore,  aiui 
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lore  yoa  much,  both  for  her  sake,  and  for  your 
own.  The  world  could  not  have  fiimished  you 
with  a  present  so  acceptable  to  me,  as  the  pictare 
which  you  have  so  kindly  sent  me.  I  received  it 
ths  night  heSate  last,  aiul  viewed  it  with  a  tre- 
pidation of  nerves  and  spirits  somewhat  akin  to 
what  I  should  have  felt,  had  the  dear  <»iginal 
pnaented  herself  to  my  embraces.  I  kissed  it, 
and  hung  it  where  it  is  the  last  object  that  I  see 
at  oq^t,  and  of  course  the  first  on  which  1  open 
mj  eyes  in  the  morning.  She  died  when  I  had 
completed  my  sixth  year,  yet  I  remember  her 
well,  and  am  an  ocular  witness  of  the  great  fide- 
lity of  the  copy.  I  remember  too  a  multitude  of 
the  maternal  tendernesses  which  I  received  firom 
her,  and  which  have  endeared  her  memory  to  me 
beyond  expression.  There  is  in  me,  I  believe, 
more  of  the  Donne  than  of  the  Cowper;  and 
though  I  love  all  of  both  names,  and  have  a  thou- 
sand reasons  to  love  those  of  my  own  name,  yet  I 
fed  the  bond  of  nature  draw  me  vehemently  to 
your  side.  I  was  thought  in  the  days  of  my  child- 
hood much  to  resemble  my  mother,  and  in  my  nar 
tnral  temper,  of  which  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  I 
must  be  supposed  a  competent  judge,  can  trace 
both  her,  and  my  late  uncle,  your  father.  Some- 
what of  his  irritability,  and  a  little  I  would  hope 

both  of  his  and  of  her ,  I  know  not  what  to 

caU  it,  without  seeming  to  praise  myself,  which  is 
not  my  intention,  but  speaking  to  you,  I  will  even 
speak  oat,  and  say  good  nature.  Add  to  all  this, 
I  deal  much  in  poetry,  as  did  our  venerable  an- 
oentor,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  I  think  I  shall 
havia  proved  myself  a  Donne  at  all  points.  The 
truth  is,  that  whatever  I  am,  I  love  you  all. 

I  account  it  a  happy  event,  that  brought  the 
dear  boy,  your  nephew,  to  my  knowledge,  and 
that  breaking  through  all  the  restraints  which  his 
natural  bashfiilness  imposed  on  him,  he  deter- 
mined to  find  me  out  He  is  amiable  to  a  degree 
that  1  have  seldom  seen,  and  I  often  long  with  im- 
patience to  see  him  again. 

My  dearest  cousin,  what  shall  I  say  in  answer 
to  your  afifecUonate  invitation  1  I  must  say  this, 
I  can  not  come  now,  nor  soon,  and  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart  I  could.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  may 
be  done  perhaps,  and  it  will  answer  to  us  just  as 
well:  you  and  Mr.  Bodham  can  coine  to  Weston, 
can  you  not  1  The  summer  is  at  hand,  tlicrc  are 
roads  and  wheels  to  bring  you,  and  you  are  nei- 
ther of  you  translating  Homer.  I  am  crazed  that 
I  can  not  ask  you  all  together  for  want  of  house- 
room  ;  but  for  Mr.  Bodbam  and  yourself,  we  have 
good  room,  and  equally  good  for  any  third,  in  the 
ships  of  a  Donne,  whether  named  Hewitt,  Bod- 
ham, Balls,  or  Johnson,  or  by  whatever  nanu:  dis- 
tinguished. Mrs.  Hewitt  has  particular  claims 
upon  me;   ahe  was  my  playfellow  at  Berkham- 1 
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stead,  and  has  a  share  in  my  wannest  afifectiooa. 
Pray  tell  her  so!  Neither  do  I  at  all  finget  my 
cousin  Harriet.  She  and  I  have  been  many  a 
time  merry  at  CatfieM,  and  have  made  the  par- 
sonage ring  with  laughter.  Qvre  my  love  to  her. 
Assure  yourself,  my  dearest  cousin,  that  I  ahaU 
receive  you  as  if  you  were  my  sister;  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  is,  fer  my  sake,  prepared  to  do  the  same. 
When  she  has  seen  you,  she  vrill  bve  you  fat 
your  own. 

1  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Bodham  for  hie 
kindness  to  my  Homer,  and  with  my  love  to  yoa 
all,  and  with  Mrs.  Unwin's  kind  respects,  am, 
My  dear,  dear  Rose,  ever  yours,  W.  C. 

P.  S. — I  mourn  the  death  of  your  poor  brother 
Castrcs,  whom  I  should  have  seen  had  he  lived, 
and  should  have  seen  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
He  VTas  an  amiable  boy,  and  I  was  very  fend  of 
him. 

Still  another  P.  S. — I  find  on  consulting  Mrs. 
Unwin,  that  I  have  underrated  our  capabilities^ 
and  that  we  have  not  only  room  for  you  and  Mc 
Bodham,  but  for  two  of  your  sex,  and  even  fer 
your  nephew  into  the  bargain.  We  shall  be  happy 
to  have  it  all  so  occupied. 

Your  nephew  tells  me  that  his  sister,  in  the 
qualities  of  the  mind,  resembles  you:  that  is 
enough  to  make  her  dear  to  me,  and  I  beg  you 
will  assure  her  that  she  is  so.  Let  it  not  be  long 
before  I  hear  from  you. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESO. 

Weston,  Feb.  28, 1790. 

MT  DEAR  COUSIN  JOHN, 

I  HAVE  much  wished  to  hear  firom  you,  and 
though  you  are  welcome  to  write  to  Mrs.  Unwin 
as  often  as  you  please,  I  wish  myself  to  be  num- 
bered among  your  correspondents. 

I  shall  find  time  to  answer  you,  doubt  it  not! 
Be  as  busy  as  we  may,  we  can  always  find  time 
to  do  what  is  agreeable  to  us.  By  the  way,  had 
you  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Unwin  1  I  am  witness 
that  she  addressed  one  to  you  before  you  went 
into  Norfolk;  but  your  mathematico-poetical  head 
forgot  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it. 

I  was  never  more  pleased  in  my  life  than  to 
learn,  and  to  learn  from  herself,  that  my  dearest 
Rose*  is  still  alive.  Had  she  not  engaged  me  to 
love  her  by  the  sweetness  of  her  character  when  a 
child,  she  would  have  done  it  eflectually  now,  by 
making  me  the  most  acceptable  present  in  the 
world,  my  own  dear  mother's  picture.    I  am  poi- 
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hapi  the  only  penon  living  who  rememben  her, 
bat  I  remember  her  well,  and  can  attest  on  my 
own  knowledge,  the  truth  of  the  resemblance. 
Amiable  and  elegant  as  thd'eountenance  is,  soch 
exactly  was  her  own;  she  was  one  of  the  tender- 
est  parents,  and  so  just  a  copy  of  her  is  therefore 
to  me  invaluable. 

I  wrote  yesterday  to  my  Rose,  to  tell  her  all 
this,  and  to  thank  her  for  her  kindness  in  send- 
ing it !  Neither  do  I  forget  your  kindness,  who 
intimated  to  her  that  I  should  be  happy  to  possess 
it 

She  invites  me  into  Norfolk,  but  alas  she  might 
as  well  invite  the  house  in  which  I  dwell;  for  all 
other  considerations  and  impediments  apart,  how 
is  it  possible  that  a  translator  of  Homer  should 
lumber  to  such  a  distance !  But  though  I  can  not 
comply  with  her  kind  invitation,  I  have  made  my- 
self the  best  amends  in  my  power  by  inviting  her, 
and  all  the  family  of  Donncs,  to  Weston.  Per- 
haps we  could  not  accommodate  them  all  at  once, 
but  in  succession  we  could ;  and  can  at  any  time 
find  room  for  five,  three  of  them  being  females, 
and  one  a  married  one.  You  are  a  mathematician; 
tell  me  then  how  five  persons  can  be  lodged  in 
three  beds  (two  males  and  three  females),  and  I 
dhall  have  good  hope,  that  you  will  proceed  a  se- 
nior optime?  It  would  make  me  happy  to  see  our 
house  so  furnished.  As  to  yourself,  whom  I  know 
to  be  a  9ub»calarianf  or  a  man  that  dk^eps  under 
the  stairs,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  all,  nei- 
ther could  you  possibly  have  any  yourself,  to  the 
garret,  as  a  place  in  which  you  might  be  disposed 
of  with  great  felicity  of  accommodation. 

I  thank  you  much  for  your  serrices  in  the  tran- 
scribing way,  and  would  by  no  means  have  you 
despair  of  an  opportunity  to  serve  me  in  the  same 
way  yet  again; — verite  to  me  soon,  and  tell  me 
when  I  shall  see  you. 

I  have  not  said  the  half  that  I  have  to  say,  but 
breakfast  is  at  hand,  which  always  terminates  my 
epistles. 

What  have  you  done  with  your  poemi  The 
trimming  that  it  procured  you  here  has  not,  I  hope, 
put  you  out  of  conceit  with  it  entirely;  you  are 
more  than  equal  to  the  alteration  that  it  needs. 
Only  remember,  that  in  writing,  perspicuity  is  al- 
ways more  than  half  the  battle.  The  want  of  it 
is  the  ruin  of  more  than  half  the  poetry  that  is 
published.  A  meaning  that  does  not  stare  you  in 
the  face  is  as  bad  as  no  meaning,  because  nobody 
will  take  the  pains  to  poke  for  it  So  now  adieu 
for  the  present.  Beware  of  killing  yourself  with 
problems;  for  if  you  do,  you  wiO  never  live  to  be 
another  Sir  Isaac. 

Mrs.  Unwin's  afiectionate  remembrances  attend 
you;  Lady  Heskcth  is  much  disposed  to  love  you; 
perhaps  most  who  know  you  have  some  little  ten 
dency  tne  same  way. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

•  The  Lodge,  March  8,  ITMl 

MT  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

I  thank  thee  much  and  oft  finr  negotiatiiig  m 
well  this  poetical  concern  with  Mrs.  ^  and 

for  sending  me  her  opinion  in  her  own  hand.  1 
shouki  be  unreasonable  indeed  not  to  be  bi^lf 
gratified  by  it,  and  I  like  it  the  better  fat  htaa^ 
modestly  expressed.  It  u,  as  you  know,  and  it 
shall  be  some  months  longer,  my  daUy  basmeasto 
potish  and  improve  what  is  done,  that  when  thi 
whole  shall  appear  she  may  find  her  expectatiooi 
answered.  I  am  glad  also  that  thou  didit  sead 
her  the  sixteenth  Odyssey,  though,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  know  not  at  all  at  present  whereof  it  k 
made :  but  I  am  sure  that  thou  wouldst  not  havs 
sent  it,  hadst  thou  not  conceived  a  good  opinion 
of  it  thyself,  and  thought  that  it  would  do  me 
dit.  It  was  very  kind  in  thee  to  sacrifice  to 
Minerva  on  my  account. 

For  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  TbiI 
Act,  I  can  not  do  better  than  refer  thee  to  niy 
poem,  entitled  and  called  "Expostulation."  I 
have  there  expressed  myself  not  much  in  its  flh 
vour;  considering  it  in  a  religious  view;  and  in  a 
political  one  I  like  it  not  a  jot  the  better.  I  am 
neither  Tory  nor  High  Churchman,  but  an  oU 
Whig,  as  my  father  was  before  me;  and  an  enemy 
consequently  to  all  tyrannical  impositions. 

Mrs.  Unwin  bids  roe  return  thee  many  thanks 
for  thy  inquiries  so  kindly  made  concerning  her 
health.  She  is  a  little  better  than  of  late,  but  has 
been  ill  continually  ever  since  last  November* 
Every  thing  that  could  try  patience  and  subinit> 
sion  she  has  had,  and  her  submission  and  patienee 
have  answered  in  the  trial,  though  mine  on  her 
account  have  often  failed  sadly. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Johnson,  who  tells  me  that 
he  has  sent  his  transcript  to  you,  begging  at  the 
same  time  more  copy.  Let  him  have  it  by  all 
means ;  he  is  an  industrious  youth,  and  I  love  him 
dearly.  I  told  him  that  you  are  disposed  to  kive 
him  a  little.  A  new  poem  is  bom  on  the  reoeipl 
of  my  mother's  picture.    Thou  shalt  have  it 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

The  Lodge,  Mareh  11,  1790. 

IffT  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  WAS  glad  to  hear  from  you,  for  a  line  firao 
you  gives  me  always  much  pleasure,  but  was  not 
much  gladdened  by  the  contents  of  your  letter. 
The  state  of  your  health,  which  I  have  learned 
more  accurately  perhaps  from  my  cousin,  exoqit 
in  this  last  instance,  than  from  yourself,  has  nthor 
alarmed  me,  and  even  she  has  collected  \^t  infijk- 
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madon  upon  that  subject  more  firom  your  looks 
than  finom  jour  own  acknowledgments  To  com- 
plain much  and  often  of  our  indispositions  does 
not  always  ensure  the  pity  of  the  hearer,  perhaps 
■ometimes  fiurieits  it;  but  to  dissemble  them  alto- 
gether, or  at  least  to  suppress  the  worst,  is  attended 
Intimately  with  an  inconvenience  greater  still;  the 
Mcret  wiU  out  at  last,  and  our  friends,  unprepared 
to  receive  it,  are  doubly  duitrcsBed  about  us  In 
•ajing  this  1  squint  a  Uttle  at  Mrs.  Unwin,  who 
will  xead  it;  it  is  with  her  as  with  you,  the  only 
sobject  on  which  she  practises  any  dissimulation 
at  idl;  the  consequence  is,  that  when  she  is  much 
indisposed  I  ncrer  believe  myself  in  possession  of 
the  whole  truth,  live  in  constant  expectation  of 
hearing  something  worse,  and  at  the  long  run  am 
■eldom  disappmntcd.  It  seems  therefore,  ss  on 
an  other  occasions,  so  even  in  this,  the  better 
course  on  the  whole  to  appear  what  we  are;  not 
to  lay  the  fears  of  our  friends  asleep  by  cheerful 
feoks,  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  us,  or  by 
letters  written  as  if  we  were  well,  when  in  fact 
we  are  very  much  otherwise.  On  condition  how- 
ever that  you  act  differently  toward  me  for  the  fu- 
ture, I  will  pardon  the  past,  and  she  may  gather 
fiom  my  clemency  shown  to  you,  some  hopes,  on 
the  same  conditbns,  of  similar  clemency  to  herself 

W.C. 


TO  MRS.  THROCKMORTON. 

The  Lodge,  March  27, 1790. 

MT  DEAREST  MlDAM, 

I  BOALL  only  observe  on  the  subject  of  your  ab- 
sence that  you  have  stretched  it  since  you  went, 
and  have  made  it  a  week  longer.  Weston  is  sadly 
unked  without  you;  and  hero  arc  two  of  us,  who 
win  be  heartily  glad  to  see  you  again.  I  believe 
joa  are  happier  at  home  than  any  where,  which 
is  a  comfortable  belief  to  your  neighbours,  because 
it  aflbrds  assurance  that  since  you  are  neither 
nkdy  to  ramble  for  pleasure,  nor  to  meet  with  any 
avocations  of  business,  while  Weston  shall  continue 
to  be  your  home,  it  will  not  often  want  you. 

The  two  first  books  of  my  Iliad  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  and  scrutiny  of  a  great 
critic  of  your  sex,  at  the  instance  of  my  cousin,  as 
yoQ  may  suppose.  The  lady  is  mistress  of  more 
tongues  than  a  few  (it  is  to  be  hoped  she  is  single), 
and  particularly  she  is  mistress  of  the  Greek.  She 
returned  them  with  expresdons  that  if  any  thing 
oonld  make  a  poet  prouder  than  all  poets  naturaUy 
are,  would  have  made  me  so.  I  tell  you  this,  be- 
cause 1  know  that  you  all  interest  yourselves  in 
the  snocees  of  the  said  Iliad. 

My  periwig  is  arrived,  and  is  the  very  perfection 
of  aU  periwigs,  having  only  one  fault;  which  is, 
that  my  hewH  will  only  go  into  the  first  half  of  it, 


the  other  half,  or  the  upper  part  of  it,  continuing 
still  unoccupied.  My  artist  in  this  way  at  OInej 
has  however  undertaken  to  make  the  whole  of  it 
tenantablc,  and  then  I  shall  he  twenty  years  young- 
er than  you  have  ever  seen  me. 

I  heard  of  your  birthday  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing; the  news  came  from  the  steeple.      W.  0. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  March  22, 1790. 
I  REJOICE,  my  dearest  cousin,  that  my  MSS. 
have  roamed  the  earth  so  successfully,  and  have 
met  with  no  disaster.  The  single  book  excepted 
that  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  and  rose 
again,  they  have  been  fortunate  without  exception. 
I  am  not  superstitious,  but  have  nevertheless  as 
good  a  right  to  believe  that  adventure  an  omen, 
and  a  favourable  one,  as  Swift  had  to  interpret,  as 
ho  did,  the  loss  of  a  fine  fish,  which  he  had  no 
sooner  laid  on  the  bank,  than  it  flounced  into  the 
water  again.  This  he  tells  us  himself  he  always 
considered  as  a  type  of  his  future  disapiwintments; 
and  why  may  not  I  as  well  consider  the  marA'el* 
lous  reco%'cry  of  my  lost  book  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Thames,  as  typical  of  its  future  prosperity  1 
To  say  the  truth,  I  have  no  fears  now  about  the 
success  of  my  Translation,  though  in  time  past  I 
have  had  many.  I  knew  there  was  a  style  some- 
where, could  I  but  find  it,  in  which  Homer  ought 
to  be  rendered,  and  which  alone  would  suit  him. 
Long  time  I  blundered  about  it,  ere  I  could  attain 
to  any  decided  judgment  on  the  matter;  at  first  I 
was  betrayed  by  a  desire  of  accommodating  my 
language  to  the  simplicity  of  his,  into  much  of  the 
quaintncss  that  belonged  to  our  writers  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  In  the  course  of  many  rcvisals  I 
have  delivered  myself  from  this  evil,  I  beUcve,  en- 
tirely; but  I  have  done  it  slowly,  and  as  a  man 
separates  himself  from  his  mistress  when  he  is 
going  to  marry.  I  had  so  strong  a  predilection  in 
favour  of  this  style  at  first,  that  I  was  crazed  to  find 
that  others  were  not  as  much  enamoured  with  it 
as  myself  At  every  passage  of  that  sort  which  I 
obliterated,  I  groaned  bitterly,  and  said  to  myself, 
I  am  spoiling  my  work  to  please  those  who  have 
no  taste  for  the  simple  graces  of  antiquity.  But 
in  measure  as  I  adopted  a  more  modem  phraseo* 
logy,  I  become  a  convert  to  their  opinion,  and  in 
the  last  rcvisal,  which  I  am  now  making,  am  not 
sensible  of  having  spared  a  single  expression  of  the 
obsolete  kind.  I  see  my  work  so  much  improved 
by  this  alteration,  that  I  am  filled  with  wonder  at 
my  own  backwardness  to  assent  to  the  necessity 
of  it,  and  the  more  when  I  consider  that  Milton, 
with  whose  manner  I  account  myself  intimately 
acquainted,  is  never  quaint,  never  twangs  through 
the  nose,  but  is  every  where  grand  and  elegant 
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without  resorting  to  musty  antiquity  for  his  beau- 
OM.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  a  long  stride  for- 
ward, left  the  languaji^  of  his  own  day  &r  behind 
him,  and  anticipated  the  expressions  of  a  century 
▼et  to  come. 

• 

I  have  now,  as  I  said,  no  longer  any  doubt  of 
the  event,  but  I  will  give  thee  a  shilling  if  thou  wih 
Ml  me  what  I  shall  say  in  my  preface.  It  is  an 
afihir  of  much  delicacy,  and  I  have  as  many 
opinions  about  it  as  there  are  whims  in  a  weather- 
cock. 

Send  my  MSS.  and  thine  when  thou  wilt.  In 
a  day  or  two  I  shall  enter  on  the  last  Iliad.  When 
I  have  finished  it  I  shall  give  the  Odyssey  one  more 
reading,  and  shall  therefore  shortly  have  occasion 
for  the  copy  in  thy  possession }  but  you  see  that 
there  is  no  need  to  hurry. 

I  leave  the  little  space  for  Mrs.  Unwinds  use, 
who  means,  I  believe,  to  occupy  it 

And  am  evermore  thine  most  truly,  W.  C. 

Postscript  in  the  hand  of  Mrs,  Unwin, 

You  can  not  imagine  how  much  your  ladjrahip 
would  oblige  your  unworthy  servant,  if  you  would 
be  so  good  to  let  me  know  in  what  pclnt  I  difier 
from  you.  All  that  at  present  I  can  say  is,  that 
I  will  readily  sacrifice  my  own  opinion,  unless 
I  can  give  you  a  substantial  reason  for  adhering 
toil. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESO. 

Weston^  March  23,  1790. 

Your  MS.  arrived  safe  in  new  Norfolk  Street, 
and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  labours. 
Were  you  now  at  Weston  I  could  furnish  you  with 
employment  for  some  weeks,  and  shall  perhaps  be 
equally  able  to  do  it  in  summer,  for  I  have  lost  my 
best  amanuensis  in  this  place,  Mr.  George  Throck- 
morton,  who  is  gone  to  Bath. 

You  are  a  man  to  be  envied,  who  have  never 
read  the  Odyssey,  which  is  one  of  the  most  amus- 
ing story-books  in  the  world.  There  is  also  much 
of  the  finest  poetry  in  the  world  to  be  found  in  it, 
notwithstanding  all  that  Longinus  has  insinuated 
to  the  contrary.  His  comparison  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  to  the  meridian,  and  the  declining  sun, 
is  pretty,  but  I  am  persuaded,  not  just  The  pret- 
tiness  of  it  seduced  him ;  he  was  otherwise  too  judi- 
cious a  reader  of  Homer  to  have  made  it.  I  can 
find  in  the  latter  no  s3rmptom8  of  impaired  ability, 
none  of  the  efiects  of  age ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  me  a  certainty,  that  Homer,  had  he  writ- 
ten the  Oflyssey  in  his  youth,  could  not  have  writ- 
ten it  better;  and  if  the  Iliad  in  his  old  age,  that 
be  wonk)  have  written  it  just  as  well.  A  critic 
would  ton  me,  that  instead  of  irriften,  I  shoukl 


have  said  composed.  Very  likely — bat  I  am  not 
writing  to  one  of  that  gnuyting  generation. 

My  boy,  I  bng  to  see  thee  again.  It  has  hxp- 
pened  some  way  or  other,  that  Mrs.  Unwin  and 
I  have  conceived  a  great  affectfon  tx  thee.  That 
I  should,  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at  (beeauss 
thou  art  a  shred  of  my  own  mother);  neither  is 
the  wonder  great  that  she  should  foil  into  the  sams 
predicament :  for  she  loves  every  thing  that  Ilove. 
You  will  obeerve  that  your  own  personal  right  to 
be  beloved  makes  no  part  of  the  consideratkn. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  touch  with  so  much  ten- 
derness as  the  vanity  of  a  young  man ;  because  I 
know  how  extremely  he  is  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions that  might  hurt  him  in  that  particular  part 
of  his  compomtion.  If  you  should  ever  prove  a 
coxcomb,  fi:om  which  character  you  stand  just 
now  at  a  greater  distance  than  any  young  man  I 
know,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  have  xousde  you 
one ;  no,  you  will  gain  nothing  by  me  but  the 
honour  of  being  much  valued  by  a  poor  poet,  who 
can  do  you  no  good  while  he  Uves,  and  has  nothing 
to  leave  you  when  he  dies.  If  you  can  be  con- 
tented to  be  dear  to  me  on  these  oonditionst  soyoo 
shall;  but  other  terms  more  advantageous  than 
these,  or  more  in\iting,  none  have  I  to  propose. 

Farewell.  Puizle  not  yourself  about  a  subject 
when  you  write  to  either  of  us ;  every  thing  is  sub- 
ject enough  from  those  we  love.  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa 

Weston,  AprU  17,  1790. 

Your  letter  that  now  lies  before  me  is  almost 
three  weeks  old,  and  therefore  of  full  age  to  re- 
ceive an  answer,  which  it  shall  without  delay,  if 
the  interval  between  the  present  moment  and 
that  of  breakfast  should  prove  sufiicient  for  the 
purpose. 

Yours  to  Mrs.  Unwin  was  received  yesterday, 
for  which  she  will  thank  you  in  due  time.  I  have 
also  seen,  and  have  now  in  my  desk  your  letter  to 
Lady  Hesketh ;  she  sent  it  thinking  it  would  di- 
vert me ;  in  which  she  was  not  mistaken.  I  shall 
tell  her  when  I  write  to  her  next,  that  you  long  to 
receive  a  line  from  her.  Give  yourself  no  trouble 
on  the  subject  of  the  politic  device  you  saw  good 
to  recur  to,  when  you  presented  me  with  the  man- 
uscript ;  it  was  an  innocent  deception,  at  least  it 
could  harm  nobody  save  yourself;  an  efi!ect  which 
it  did  not  fail  to  produce ;  and  since  the  punisb- 
ment  followed  it  so  closely,  by  me  at  least  it  may 
very  well  be  forgiven.  You  ask,  how  can  I  tell 
that  you  are  not  addicted  to  practices  of  the  de- 
ceptive kind?  And  certainly,  if  the  little  timt 
that  I  hare  had  to  study  you  were  akme  to  be  con 
■dered,  the  queition  would  not  be  unreasonable, 
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but  in  general  a  man  who  reaches  my  yean  finds 

■^llwl  long  experience  does  attain 
To  irmiwhii^  like  prophetic  Mxaln." 

I  am  rery  much  of  Lavater's  opinion,  and  per- 
luaded  that  fiu^ea  are  as  legible  as  books,  only  with 
these  drcumstanoes  to  recommend  them  to  our 
perusal,  that  they  are  read  in  much  less  time,  and 
are  much  less  likely  to  deceive  us.  Yours  gave 
me  a  fitvoorahle  impression  of  you  the  moment  I 
beheld  it,  and  though  I  shall  not  tell  you  in  par- 
ticuUur  what  I  saw  in  it,  for  reasons  mentioned  in 
my  last,  I  vnll  add  that  I  had  observed  in  you 
"^>»«"g  since,  that  has  not  confirmed  the  opinion 
I  then  fimned  in  your  favour.  In  &ct,  I  can  not 
leoolkct  that  my  skill  in  physiognomy  has  ever  de- 
ceived me,  and  I  should  add  more  on  this  subject, 
had  I  room. 

When  you  have  shut  up  your  mathematical 
books,  you  must  give  yourself  to  the  study  of 
Greek ;  not  merely  that  you  may  be  able  to  read 
Homer  and  the  other  Greek  classics  with  ease,  but 
the  Grreek  Testament,  and  the  Greek  fathers  also. 
Thus  qualified,  and  by  the  aid  of  your  fiddle  into 
the  bargain,  together  with  some  portion  of  the 
grace  of  God  (without  which  nothing  can  be  done) 
to  enable  you  to  look  well  to  your  flock,  when  you 
shall  get  one,  you  vrill  be  wcU  set  up  for  a  parson. 
In  which  character,  if  I  live  to  sec  you  in  it,  I 
shall  expect  and  hope  that  you  will  make  a  very 
difierent  figure  from  most  of  your  firatermty. 

Ever  youis.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  April  19, 1790. 

MT  DEABXST  COZ, 

I  THANK  thee  for  my  cousin  Johnson's  letter, 
which  diverted  me.  I  had  one  from  him  lately,  in 
iduch  he  expressed  an  ardent  desire  of  a  line  from 
you,  and  the  delight  he  would  feel  in  receiving  it 
1  know  not  whether  you  will  have  the  charity  to 
satisfy  his  longings,  but  mentbn  the  matter,  think- 
ing it  possible  that  you  may.  A  letter  from  a 
lady  to  a  youth  immersed  in  mathematics  must 
be  singularly  pleasant. 

I  am  finishing  Ebmer  backward,  having  begun 
at  the  last  book,  and  designing  to  persevere  in 
that  crab-like  fiuriiion,  till  I  arrive  at  the  first. 
This  may  rendnd  you  perhaps  of  a  certain  poet's 
prisoner  in  the  Bastile  (thank  Heaven!  in  the 
Baitile  now  no  more)  counting  the  nails  in  the 
door  for  variety's  sake  in  all  directions.  I  find  so 
fittie  to  do  in  the  last  r^visal,  that  I  shall  soon  reach 
the  Odyaeey,  and  soon  want  those  books  of  it 
which  are  in  thy  possession ;  the  two  first  of  the 
Iliad,  which  aie  also  in  thy  possession,  muchsooner ; 
Ihonmiiaitheiefose  send  them  by  the  first  fair  op- 


portunity.  I  am  in  high  spirits  on  this  subject, 
and  think  that  I  have  at  lastlicked  thedumsy  cub 
into  a  shape  that  will  secure  to  it  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  public.  Letnot— retard  me^ 
and  I  shall  hope  to  get  it  out  next  winter. 

I  am  glad  that  thou  hast  sent  the  General  those 
verses  on  my  mother's  picture.  They  will  amuse 
him— only  I  hope  that  he  will  not  miss  my  mother- 
in-law,  and  think  that  she  ought  to  have  made  a 
third.  On  such  an  occasbu  it  was  not  possible  to 
mention  her  with  any  propriety.  I  rejoice  at  the 
General's  recovery ;  may  it  prove  a  pcxfoct  one. 

W.C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Weston,  April  30, 179a 
To  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Madan,  thou  couldst  not 
have  spoken  better  than  thou  didst  Tell  him,  I 
beseech  you,  that  I  have  not  forgotten  him ;  tell 
him  also  that  to  my  heart  and  home  he  vrill  be 
always  welcome ;  nor  he  only,  but  all  that  are  his. 
His  judgment  of  my  translation  gave  me  the  high- 
est satisfaction,  because  1  know  him  to  bo  a  raie 
old  Ghrecian. 

The  General's  approbation  of  my  picture  versee 
gave  me  also  much  pleasure.  I  vnnote  them  not 
without  tears,  therefore  I  presume  it  may  be  that 
they  are  felt  by  others.  Should  he  offer  me  my 
father's  picture,  I  shall  gladly  accept  it  A  melan- 
choly pleasure  is  better  than  none,  nay  verily  better 
than  most.  He  had  a  sad  task  imposed  on  him, 
but  no  man  could  acquit  himself  of  such  a  one 
with  more  discretion,  or  with  more  tenderness. 
The  death  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  remind- 
ed me  of  those  lines  in  Lycidas, 


It  was  that  &tal  and  peifidioiu  bark, 

Built  in  th'  eclipse,  and  rigg'd  wiiti  cones  dark, 

TTiat  sunk  eo  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine ! 


How  beautiful ! 


W.C. 


TO  MRS.  THROCKMORTON. 

The  Lodge,  May  10,  1790. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  FROG,* 

You  have  by  this  time  (I  presume)  heard  from 
the  Doctor,  whom  1  desired  to  present  to  you  our 
best  affections,  and  to  tell  you  that  wc  are  weU. 
He  sent  an  urchin  (I  do  not  mean  a  hedge-hog. 
commonly  called  an  urchin  in  old  times,  but  a 
boy,  coQunonly  so  called  at  present)  expecting 
that  he  would  find  you  at  Bucklond's,  whither  he 
supposed  you  gone  on  Thursday.  He  sent  him 
charged  with  divers  articles,  and  among  othera  with 


'The  sportive  title  generally  bertowed  lif  Cowpwcsohis 
ainU)ls  friends  the  Throckmortooa. 
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ictteit,  or  at  least  with  a  letter;  when  I  mention 
UUit  if  the  boy  should  be  lost,  together  with  his 
despatches,  past  all  possibility  of  recovery,  yoa 
may  yet  know  that  the  Doctor  stands  acquitted  of 
not  writing.—That  he  is  utterly  lost  (that  is  to- 
say  the  boy,  for  the  Doctor  being  the  last  antece- 
dent, as  the  grammarians  say,  you  might  other- 
wise suppose  he  was  intended)  is  the  more  proba- 
ble, because  he  was  never  four  miles  from  his  home 
before,  having  onl^-  traveled  at  the  side  of  a  plough- 
team  ;  and  when  the  Doctor  gave  him  hk  direc- 
tion to  Buckland*s,  he  asked,  very  naturally,  if 
that  place  was  in  England.  So  what  has  become 
•f  him  Heaven  knows ! 

I  do  not  know  that  any  adventures  have  pre- 
sented themselves  dnce  your  departure  worth  men- 
ooning,  except  that  the  rabbit,  that  infested  your 
wilderness,  has  been  shot  for  devouring  your  car- 
nations; and  that  I  myself  have  been  in  some  dan- 
ger of  being  devoured  in  like  manner  by  a  great 
dog,  viz.  Pearson's.  But  I  wrote  him  a  letter  on 
Friday  (I  mean  a  letter  toPeanon,  not  to  his  dog, 
which  I  mention  to  prevent  mistakes — for  the  said 
•ast  antecedent  might  occasion  them  in  thb  place 
also)  informing  him,  that  unless  he  tied  up  his 
great  mastiff  in  the  day-time,  I  would  send  him  a 
worse  thing,  commonly  called  and  known  by  the 
name  of  an  attorney.  When  I  go  forth  to  ramble 
In  the  fields,  I  do  not  sally  like  Don  Gluixote,  with 
a  purpose  of  encountering  monstezs,  if  any  such 
can  be  found ;  but  am  a  peaceable  poor  gentleman, 
and  a  poet,  who  mean  nobody  any  harm,  the  foz- 
hnntcrs  and  the  two  universities  of  this  land  ex- 
cepted. 

I  can  not  learn  from  any  creature  whether  the 
Tnznplke  bill  is  aUve  or  dead.  So  ignorant  am  I, 
and  by  such  ignoramuses  surrounded.  But  if  I 
know  little  else,  this  at  least  I  know,  that  I  k>ve 
yon,  and  Mr.  Frog ;  that  I  long  for  your  return, 
and  that  I  am,  with  Mfl  Unwinds  best  affections. 

Ever  years,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

TTie  Lodge,  May  28,  1790. 

M  /  DEAREST  COZ, 

I  THINK  thee  for  the  oiler  of  thy  best  services 
<;u  this  occasion.  But  heaven  guard  my  brows 
ftom  the  wreath  you  mention,  whatever  wreath 
besid*  mav  hereafter  adorn  them!  It  would  be  a 
Iraden  eiunguishcr  clapped  on  all  the  fire  of  my 
genius,  and  I  should  never  more  produce  a  line 
worth  reading.  To  speak  seriously,  it  would 
make  me  miserable,  and  therefore  I  am  sum  that 
<hou  of  all  my  friends,  wooldst  least  wish  me  to 

irit. 

Adiea,  ever  thine— in  Homer-hurry,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETBL 

Wuion,  June  3, 1790. 
You  will  vronder  when  I  teU  yon  that  I,  even  I, 
am  considered  by  people,  who  live  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, as  having  interest  and  inflnenee  suflkieut 
to  procure  a  place  at  court  for  those  who  may 
happen  to  want  one.  I  have  aocor&igly  been 
applied  to  within  these  few  days  by  a  Wekhman, 
vdth  a  wife  and  many  children,  to  get  him  mude 
poet-laureat  as  fitst  as  possible.  If  thou  wooldit 
wish  to  make  the  world  merry  twice  a  year,  thoQ 
canst  not  do  better  than  to  procure  tike  ofltoe  lor 
him.  I  vriil  promise  thee,  that  he  shall  afibrd  thee 
a  hearty  laugh  in  return,  every  birth  day,  and 
every  new  year.    He  b  an  honest  man. 

Adieu!    W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESO. 

MT  DEAR  JOHN,  Bfttoft,  Jufie  7, 1790. 

You  know  my  engagements,  and  are  oonseqoenl* 
ly  able  to  account  for  my  silence.  I  win  not  theie* 
fore  waste  time  and  paper  in  mentioning  then^ 
but  will  only  say  that  added  to  those  with  which 
you  are  acquainted,  I  had  other  hindrances,  soch 
as  business,  and  a  disorder  of  my  s^mtHs,  to  which 
I  have  been  all  my  Hie  subject.  At  present  I  am, 
thank  Gkxl !  perfectly  well  both  in  mind  and  body. 
Of  you  I  am  alvntys  mindful,  whether  I  write  or 
not,  and  very  desirous  to  see  you.  You  will  re- 
member, I  hope,  that  you  are  under  engagements 
to  us,  and,  as  soon  as  your  Norfolk  iiiend  can 
spare  you,  will  fulfil  them.  Grive  us  all  the  time 
yon  can,  and  all  that  they  can  bpare  to  usi 

You  never  pleased  me  more  than  wheh  yon  toU 
me  you  had  abandoned  your  mathematical  pur- 
suits. It  grieved  me  to  think  that  yon  wen  wast* 
ing  your  time  merely  to  gain  a  little  Camfaridgt 
feme,  not  worth  yoor  having.  I  can  not  be  con- 
tented that  your  renown  shoukl  thrive  nmrbere 
but  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam.  Conceive  a  nobler 
ambition,  and  never  let  your  honour  be  ciicam- 
scribed  by  the  paltry  dimaiaionB  of  an  nnivenityl 
It  is  well  that  you  have  already,  as  joa  obaeive, 
acquired  sufficient  information  in  that  acienoe,  to 
enable  you  to  pass  creditably  such  ezaminationB  as 
I  suppose  you  must  hereafter  undergo.  Keep 
what  you  have  gotten,  and  be  content.  Moie  is 
needless. 

You  could  not  apply  to  a  worse  than  I  am  to 
advise  you  oonoeming  your  studiesL  I  was  never 
a  regular  student  myself,  but  lost  the  most  vahia- 
ble  yean  of  my  life  in  an  attorney's  office,  and  in 
the  Temple.  I  will  not  therefoce  give  mynelf  airs, 
and  aflect  to  know  what  I  know  not.    The  aibb 
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Is  of  f^reat  importance  to  you,  and  you  should  be 
directed  in  it  by  a  wiser  than  I.  To  speak  how- 
ever in  veiy  general  terms  on  the  subject,  it  seems 
to  me  that  your  chief  concern  is  with  histoiy,  nv 
tonl  philotophy,  logic,  and  divinity.  As  to  meta- 
phyMCS,  I  know  little  about  them.  But  the  my 
mtlB  that  I  do  know  has  not  taught  me  to  admiiie 
them.  Life  is  too  short  to  afford  time  even  fat 
■eriooe  trifles.  Pursue  what  you  know  to  be  at* 
tainafale,  make  truth  your  object,  and  your  stvdies 
will  make  you  a  wise  man!  Let  your  divinity, 
if  I  Biay  advise,  be  the  divinity  of  the  glorious  Re- 
tenatieo:  I  mean  in  contradistinction  to  Azmi- 
mammi^  and  all  the  Uma  that  virere  ever  broaohed 
in  this  worid  of  error  and  ignorance. 

The  divinity  of  the  Reformation  is  called  Cal- 
viniem,  but  injuriously.  It  has  been  that  of  the 
church  of  Christ  in  all  ages.  It  is  the  divinity  of 
St  Paul,  and  of  St.  Paul's  master,  who  met  him 
In  the  way  to  Damascus. 

I  have  vrrittoo  in  great  haste,  that  I  might  finish 
€  possible  before  break&st.  Adieu !  Let  us  see 
you  soon ;  the  sooner  the  better.  Give  my  love 
Id  the  silent  lady,  the  Rose,  and  all  my  friends 
aound  you.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

The  Lodge,  June  8,  1790. 

mr  DIAB  FRIEND, 

Amomo  the  many  who  love  and  cateon  you, 
then  b  none  who  rejoices  more  in  your  felicity 
than  myadll  Far  from  blaming,  I  commend  you 
mnoli  for  connecting  yourself,  young  as  you  are, 
with  a  well-chosen  companion  for  life.  Entering 
on  the  state  vrith  uncontaminated  morals,  you  have 
the  beat  possible  prospect  of  happiness,  and  will 
be  seeon  against  a  tiiousand  and  ten  thousand 
tanptatkiiB,  to  which,  at  an  eariy  period  of  life, 
in  Mich  a  Babykm  as  you  must  necessarily  inha- 
bit, yoQ  would  otherwise  have  been  exposed.  I 
see  it  too  in  the  fight  you  do,  as  likely  to  be  ad- 
vantageous to  you  in  your  profession.  Men  of 
businws  have  a  better  opinion  of  a  candidate  fer 
emiiioyment,  who  is  married,  because  he  has  givvn 
bond  to  the  world,  as  you  observe,  and  to  himself, 
for  diligenoe,  industry,  and  attention.  It  is  wlUh 
gedwr  therefore  a  subject  of  much  congratulation : 
and  mine,  to  which  1  add  Mrs.  Unwin's,  is  very 
ainoeie.  Samson  at  his  marriage  proposed  a  rid- 
dki  to  the  Philistines.  I  am  no  Samson,  neither 
aore  yea  a  Philistine.  Yet  expound  to  me  the  fol- 
bwiqg,  if  you  can. 

What  are  Mey,  vhieh  Biand  at  adigtaneefimn 
eadk  cifuTy  amd  meet  without  ever  moving? 

Should  yon  be  so  fortunate  as  to  guess  it,  you 
aay  propose  it  to  the  company,  when  youoeleimte 
waitiak't  and  If  you  can  whi  thirty  changes 


of  raiment  by  it,  as  Samson  did  by  his,  let  ma  tsIP 
you,  they  will  be  no  contemptible  acunisition  to  a 
young  beginner. 

You  will  not,  I  hope,  forget  your  way  to  Wee- 
ton,  in  consequence  of  your  marriage,  where  you 
and  yours  will  be  always  welcome.         W.  0. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge  J  June  17, 1790 

MT  DEAREST  COZ, 

Here  am  I,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  in  full 
dress,  going  a  visiting  to  Chicheley.  We  are  a 
strong  party,  and  ffll  two  ehaises;  Mn.  F.  the 
elder,  and  Mrs.  G.  in  one;  Mrs.  F.  the  younger, 
and  myself  in  another.  Were  it  not  that  I  shall  find 
Cheaters  at  the  end  of  my  journey,  I  eboold  Le 
inconsolable.  That  expectation  alone  suppeita 
my  spirits;  and  even  with  tins  prospect  befoie  nie^ 
when  I  saw  this  moment  a  poor  old  woman  coming 
up  the  lane  opposite  my  window,  I  could  not  help 
sighing,  and  saying  to  myself—"  Poor,  but  happy 
old  woman !  thou  ait  exempted  by  thy  sitnatlen 
in  life  fiom  riding  in  chaises,  and  making  thysett 
fine  in  amoming,  happior  therefore  in  my  acooom 
than  I,  who  am  under  the  cruel  necessity  of  doing 
both.  Neitherdost  thou  write  verses,  neither  hast 
thou  ever  heard  of  the  name  of  Homer,  whom  I  am 
miserable  to  abandon  for  a  whole  momingt^  This, 
and  more  of  the  same  sort,  passed  in  my  mind  en 
seeing  the  dd  woman  above  said. 

The  troublesome  business,  with  which  I  filled 
my  last  letter,  is  (1  hope)  by  this  time  conchided, 
and  Mr.  Archdeacon  satisfied.  I  can,  to  be  sure, 
but  ill  afford  to  pay  fifty  pounds  for  another  man% 
negligence,  but  would  be  happy  to  pay  a  hundred 
rather  than  be  treated  as  if  I  were  insolvent; 
threatened  with  attomejrs  and  bums.  One  woM 
think  that,  living  where  I  live,  I  might  be  ex- 
empted from  trouble.  But  alas!  as  the  philcso- 
phers  often  affirm,  there  is  no  nook  under  heaven 
in  which  trouble  can  not  enter;  and  perhaps  had 
there  never  been  one  philoeopher  in  the  world, 
this  is  a  truth  that  would  not  have  been  ahrays 
altogether  a  secret 

I  have  made  two  inscriptions  lately  at  the  re- 
quest of  Thomas  Giffind,  Esq.  who  is  sovring  twen- 
ty acres  with  acorns  on  one  side  of  his  house,  and 
twenty  acres  with  ditto  on  the  other.  He  erecta 
two  memorials  of  stone  on  the  occasbn,  that  when 
posterity  shall  be  curious  to  know  the  age  of  the 
oaks,  their  curiosity  may  be  gratified.* 

My  works  therefore  vrill  not  all  perish,  or  will 
not  all  perish  soon,  ibr  he  has  ordered  his  htpidai^ 
to  cot  tiie  characters  very  deep,  and  in  stone  ex- 
tremely hard.    It  is  not  in  vain  then,  that  I  have 
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■0  long  ezerciBed  the  businefls  of  a  poet  I  thaU 
at  IcMt  zeap  the  reward  of  my  labours,  and  be  im- 
mortal probably  for  many  years. 

Ever  thine,  W.  C. 


TO  TViE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 


MY  DEAB  FRIEND. 


Weston^  June  22, 1790. 

«  *  * 


ViOoison  makes  no  mention  of  the  serpent, 
whose  skin,  or  bowels,  or  perhaps  both,  were  ho- 
noured with  the  niad  and  Odyssey  inscribed  upon 
them.  But  I  have  conversed  with  a  living  eye- 
witness of  an  African  serpent  long  enough  to  have 
afforded  skin  and  guts  for  the  purpose.  In  Africa 
there  are  ants  also,  which  frequently  destroy  those 
monsters.  They  are  not  much  larger  than  ours, 
but  they  travel  in  a  column  of  immense  length, 
and  eat  through  every  thing  that  opposes  them. 
Their  bite  is  like  a  spariL  of  fire.  When  these 
serpents  have  killed  thdr  prey,  lion  or  tiger  or  any 
other  large  animal,  before  they  swallow  him,  they 
take  a  considerable  circuit  round  about  the  car- 
case,  to  see  if  the  ants  are  coming,  because  when 
they  have  goiged  their  prey,  they  are  unable  to 
escape  them.  They  are  nevertheleas  sometimes 
surprised  by  them  in  their  unwieldy  state,  and  the 
ants  make  a  passage  through  them.  Now  if  you 
thought  your  own  story  of  Homer,  bound  in  snake- 
skin,  worthy  of  three  notes  of  admiration,  you  can 
not  do  less  than  add  six  to  mine,  confessing  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  I  put  you  to  the  expense  of  a 
letter,  I  do  not  make  you  pay  your  money  for  no- 
thing. But  this  account  I  had  from  a  person  of 
most  unimpeeched  veracity. 

I  rejoice  with  yon  in  the  good  Bishop's  removal 
to  St.  Asaph,  and  especially  because  the  Norfolk 
parsons  much  more  resemble  the  ants  above-men- 
tioned, than  he  the  serpent.  He  is  neither  of  vast 
sbe,  nor  unwieldy,  nor  voracious;  neither,  I  dare 
say,  does  he  sleep  after  dinner,  according  to  the 
practioe  of  the  said  serpent.  But,  hannkss  as  he 
IS,  I  am  mistaken  if  his  mutinous  clergy  did  not 
sometimes  disturb  his  rest,  and  if  he  did  not  find 
their  bite,  though  they  could  not  actually  eat 
through  him,  in  a  degree  resembling  fire.  Qood 
men  like  him,  and  peaceable,  should  have  good 
and  peaceable  folks  to  deal  with,  and  I  heutily 
wish  him  such  in  his  new  diocese.  But  if  he  will 
keep  the  clergy  to  their  business,  he  shall  have 
trouble,  let  him  go  where  he  may;  and  this  is 
boldly  spoken,  considering  that  1  speak  it  to  one 
of  that  reverend  body.  But  ye  are  like  Jeremiah's 
bssket  of  figs.  Some  of  you  could  not  be  better, 
and  some  of  you  are  stark  naught  Ask  the  bishop 
aimseU;ifthisbenottnie!  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  BODHAM. 

The  Lodge,  June  29, 1790. 

MY  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

It  u  true  that  I  did  sometimes  complain  to  Mis. 
tJnwin  of  your  long  silence.  But  it  is  tikewiss 
true,  that  I  made  many  excuses  for  you  in  my  own 
mind,  and  did  not  fed  myself  at  all  inclined  to  be 
angry,  nor  even  much  to  viponder.  There  is  sn 
awkwardness,  and  a  difficulty  in  writing  to  those 
whom  distance  and  length  of  time  have  made  in 
a  manner  new  to  us,  that  naturally  gives  us  a 
check,  when  we  would  otherwise  be  glad  to  ed- 
dress  them.  But  a  time,  I  hope,  is  near  at  hand, 
when  you  and  I  shall  be  effectually  delivered  from 
sll  sudi  constraints,  and  correspond  as  fluently  as 
if  our  intercourse  had  suffered  much  less  interrup- 
tion. 

You  must  not  suppose,  my  dear,  that  though  I 
may  be  said  to  have  lived  many  yean  with  a  pen 
in  my  hand,  I  am  myself  altogether  at  my  ease  on 
this  tremendous  occasion.  Imagine  rather,  and 
you  will  come  nearer  to  the  truth,  that  when  1 
placed  thn  sheet  before  me  I  asked  myself  moie 
than  once,  "  how  shall  I  fill  it  1"  One  subject  itf- 
deed  presents  itself,  the  pleasant  prbspect  that 
opens  upon  me  of  our  coming  once  more  together, 
but  that  once  exhausted,  with  what  shall  I  pro- 
ceed 1  Thus  I  questioned  myself;  but  finding 
neither  end  nor  profit  of  such  questions,  I  bravely 
resolved  to  dismiss  them  all  at  once,  and  to  engage 
in  the  great  enterprise  of  a  letter  to  my  quondam 

Rose  at  a  venture There  is  great  truth  in  a 

rant  of  Nat.  Lee's,  or  of  Dryden's,  I  know  not 
which,  who  makes  an  enamoured  yoath  say  to  lus 
mistress, 

And  nonsBMe  thaU  be  eloqnencs  In  lofn 

For  certain  it  is,  that  they  who  truly  love  one  an- 
other are  not  very  nice  examinen  of  each  other's 
style  or  matter;  if  an  epistle  comes,  it  is  always 
welcome,  though  it  be  perhaps  neither  so  wise  nor 
so  witty  as  one  might  have  wished  to  make  it 
And  now,  my  cousin,  let  me  tell  thee  how  lunch 
I  feel  myself  obliged  to  Mr.  Bodham,  for  the  readi- 
ness he  expresses  to  accept  my  invitation.  Assure 
him  that,  stranger  as  he  is  to  me  at  present,  and 
natural  as  the  dread  of  strangers  has  ever  been  to 
^me,  I  shall  yet  receive  him  with  open  arms,  be- 
cause he  is  your  husband,  and  loves  you  deariy 
That  consideration  alone  will  endear  him  to  me, 
and  1  dare  say  that  I  shall  not  find  it  his  only  re- 
commendation to  my  best  affections.  May  the 
health  of  his  relation  (his  mother,  1  suppose)  be 
soon  restored,  and  long  continued,  aiid  may  nothing 
melancholy,  of  what  kind  soever,  interfere  to  pre- 
vent our  joyful  meeting.  Between  the  present 
moment  and  September  our  house  is  dear  for  your 
noepCioiiftiid  you  haw  nothing  to  do  but  to  gtio 
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JOB  a  day  or  two^s  notice  of  your  coming.  In  Sep- 
tember we  expect  Lady  Hcaketh,  and  I  only  re- 
gret that  our  house  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  all 
together,  ibr  were  it  possible  that  you  could  meet, 
you  would  love  each  other. 

BiiB.  Unwin  bids  me  ofier  you  her  best  love. 
She  18  never  well,  but  always  patient,  and  always 
dieerful,  and  feels  beforehand  that  she  shall  be  loth 
to  part  with  you. 

My  love  to  all  the  dear  Donnes  of  every  name ! — 
wxite  soon,  no  matter  about  what.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Juli/  7, 1790. 

IvBTEAD  of  beginning  with  the  saffron-vested 
Doming,  to  which  Homer  invites  mc,  on  a  mom- 
iqg  that  has  no  saffiron  vest  to  boast,  I  shall  begin 
with  yoiL 

It  18  irksome  to  us  both  to  wait  so  long  as  we 
most  for  you,  but  we  arc  willing  to  hope  that  by 
a  longer  stay  you  will  make  us  amends  for  all  this 
ted&nis  procrastination. 

Mn.  Unwin  has  made  known  her  whole  case 
to  Mr.  Gbcgson,  whose  opinion  of  it  has  been  very 
oonaolatoiy  to  me:  he  says  indeed  it  is  a  case  per- 
fectly out  of  the  reach  of  all  physical  aid,  but  at 
the  nme  time  not  at  all  dangerous.  Constant 
pain  n  a  sad  grievance,  whatever  part  is  affected, 
and  she  is  hardly  ever  free  from  an  aching  head, 
as  well  as  an  uneasy  side,  but  patience  is  an  ano- 
dyne of  God*s  own  preparation,  and  of  that  he 
gives  her  largely. 

The  French,  who  like  all  lively  folks  are  ex- 
treme in  every  thing,  are  such  in  their  zeal  for 
ficedom ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  make  so  noble 
a  cause  ridiculous,  their  manner  of  promoting  it 
could  not  fail  to  do  so.  Princes  and  peers  reduced 
to  plain  gentlemanship,  and  gentles  reduced  to  a 
level  with  their  own  lackeys,  are  excesses  of  which 
they  will  repent  hereafter.  Difference  of  rank 
and  subordination  are,  I  believe,  of  God's  appoint- 
ment, and  consequently  essential  to  the  wcU-being 
of  society:  but  what  we  mean  by  fanaticism  in 
xdigion  is  exactly  that  which  animates  their  po- 
liticB;  and  unless  time  should  sober  them,  they 
win,  after  all,  be  an  unhappy  people.  Perhaps  it 
deserves  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  at  thebr 
first  escape  from  tyrannic  shackles  they  should  act 
eztiavagantly,  and  treat  their  kings  as  they  have 
sometimes  treated  their  idols.  To  these  however 
they  are  reconciled  in  due  time  again,  but  their 
select  for  monarchy  is  at  an  end.  They  want  no- 
thing now  but  a  little  English  sobriety,  and  that 
they  want  extremely:  I  heartily  wish  them  some 
wit  in  their  anger,  for  it  were  great  pity  that  so 
many  miUions  should  be  miserable  for  want  of  it. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESO. 

MT  DEAR  JOHNNT,  WestoTif  July  8, 1790. 

You  do  well  to  perfect  yourself  on  the  violin. 
Only  beware,  that  an  amusement  so  very  bewitch- 
ing as  music,  especially  when  we  produce  it  our- 
selves, do  not  steal  from  yon  all  those  hours,  that 
should  be  given  to  study.  I  can  be  well  content, 
that  it  should  serve  you  as  a  refreshment  aHex 
severer  exercises,  but  not  that  it  should  engross 
you  wholly.  Your  own  good  sense  will  most  pro- 
bably dictate  to  you  this  precaution,  and  I  might 
have  spared  you  the  trouble  of  it;  but  I  have  a 
degree  of  zeal  for  your  proficiency  in  more  im- 
portant pursuits,  that  would  not  suffer  roe  to  sup- 
press it. 

Having  delivered  my  conscience  by  giving  you 
this  sage  admonition,  I  will  convince  you  that  I 
am  a  censor  not  over  and  above  severe,  by  ac- 
knowledging in  the  next  place  that  I  have  known 
very  good  performers  on  the  violin  very  learned 
also ;  and  my  cousin.  Dr.  Spencer  Madan,  is  an 
instance. 

I  am  delighted  that  you  have  engaged  your  sis- 
ter to  visit  us;  for  I  say  to  myself,  if  John  be 
amiable,  what  must  Catharine  be?  For  we  males, 
be  we  angelic  as  we  may,  are  always  surpassed 
by  the  ladies.  But  know  this,  that  I  shall  not  bo 
in  love  with  cither  of  you,  if  you  stay  with  us  only 
a  few  days,  for  you  talk  of  a  week  or  so.  Correct 
this  erratum,  I  beseech  you,  and  convince  us  by 
a  much  longer  continuance  here,  that  it  was  one. 

W.C. 

Mrs.  Unwin  has  never  been  well  since  you  saw 
her.  You  are  not  passionately  fond  of  letter* 
writing,  t  perceive,  who  have  dropped  a  lady; 
but  you  will  be  a  loser  by  the  bargain ;  for  one 
letter  of  hers  in  point  of  real  utility,  and  sterling 
value,  is  worth  twenty  of  mine,  and  you  will  nevei 
have  another  firom  her,  till  you  have  earned  it 

W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa. 

Weston,  July  31,  1790. 
You  have  by  this  time,  I  presume,  answered 
Lady  Hesketh's  letter  1  If  not,  answer  it  without 
delay;  and  this  injunction  I  give  you,  judging  that 
it  may  not  be  entirely  unnecessary;  for  though 
I  have  seen  you  but  once,  and  only  for  two  oi 
three  days,  I  have  found  out  that  you  are  a  scat- 
ter-brain. I  made  the  discovery  perhaps  the  sooner, 
because  in  this  you  very  much  resemble  myself 
who  in  the  course  of  my  life  have,  through  men 
carelessness  and  inattention,  lost  many  advioK 
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tagei :  and  insuperable  shyness  has  also  deprived 
me  of  many.  And  bore  again  there  is  a  resem- 
blance between  us.  You  will  do  well  to  guard 
agafaist  both,  for  of  both,  I  belieTe,  you  have  a 
eonaderable  share  as  well  as  myself. 

We  bng  to  see  you  again,  and  are  only  eon- 
cemed  at  the  short  stay  you  propose  to  make  with 
1M.  If  time  should  seem  as  short  to  you  at  Wes- 
ton, as  it  seems  to  us,  your  visit  here  will  be  gone 
*'  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh,  or  as  a  watch  in 
the  night." 

It  is  a  liie  of  dreams,  but  the  picasanteat  one 
naturally  wishes  longest. 

I  shall  find  employment  for  you,  having  made 
already  some  part  of  the  fiiir  copy  of  the  Odyssey 
a  fiml  one.  I  am  revising  it  for  the  last  time,  and 
spare  nothing  that  I  can  mend.*  The  Iliad  is 
foislied. 

If  yoa  have  Donne's  poems,  bring  them  with 
yoo,  for  I  have  not  seen  them  many  years,  and 
•houki  like  to  look  them  over. 

You  may  treat  us  too,  if  you  please,  with  a  lit^ 
tie  of  your  music,  for  I  seldom  hear  any,  and  de- 
light much  in  it.  You  need  not  foar  a  rival,  for 
we  have  but  two  fiddles  in  the  neighbourhood — 
one  a  gardener's,  the  other  a  tailor's:  terrible  per- 
formers both!  W.  C. 


[TO  MR.  JOHNSON.] 

Sept.  7,  1790. 
It  grieves  me  that  after  all  I  am  obliged  to  go 
into  public  without  the  whole  advantage  of  Mr. 
Fuseli's  judicious  strictures.  My  only  considcra- 
tfon  is,  that  I  have  not  forfeited  them  by  my  own 
impatience.  Five  years  are  no  small  portion  of  a 
man's  h&i,  especially  at  the  latter  end  of  it;  and  in 
those  five  years,  being  a  man  of  almost  no  en- 
gagements, I  have  done  more  in  the  way  of  hard 
work,  than  most  could  have  done  in  twice  the 
number.  I  beg  you  to  present  my  compliments 
to  Mr.  Fuseli,  with  many  and  sincere  thanks  for 
the  services  that  his  own  more  important  occupa- 
tions would  allow  him  to  render  me. 


TO  MRS.  BODHAM. 

MT  DEAREST  COUSIN,       Wetton^  Sept.  9,  1790. 

I  AM  truly  sorry  to  be  forced  after  all  to  resign 
the  hope  of  seeing  you  and  Mr.  Bodham  at  Wes- 
ton this  jrear;  the  next  may  possibly  be  more  pro- 
pitbctf,  and  I  heartily  wish  it  may.    Poor  Cathar 


*  TfM  rBTinl  wu  completed  on  the  25(h  of  Auguit  fcDow* 
IqC;  five  jmn  and  one  month  (ezdiMire  of  the  pnriod  of 
>  befon-mentlonsd)  firam  ths  wiitei's  entsring  on  ths 
ofHomar. 


rine's  onseaeonable  indisposition  has  also  cost  us 
a  disappointment,  whieh  we  much  regret;  and 
were  it  not  that  Johnny  has  made  ^lift  to  teach 
us,  we  should  think  ounehres  complelefy  nnfoito- 
nate.  But  him  we  have,  and  him  vre  wiU  hold  as 
kmg  as  we  can,  so  expect  not  very  soon  to  see  hnn 
in  Norfolk.  He  is  so  harmlesa,  cheerful,  gentle, 
and  good-tempered,  and  I  am  so  enttrdy  at  niy 
ease  with  him,  that  I  can  not  surrender  him  with- 
out a  needd  mustf  even  to  those  who  have  a  su- 
perior claim  upon  him.  He  left  us  ycsteiday 
morning,  and  whither  do  you  think  he  is  gone, 
and  on  what  errand  1  Gone,  as  sure  as  you  are 
alive,  to  London,  and  to  convey  my  Homer  to  the 
bookseller's.  But  he  will  return  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  I  mean  to  part  vrith  him  do  maie, 
till  necessity  shall  force  us  asmader.  Suspecl  me 
not,  my  cousin,  of  being  such  a  monrter  m  to 
have  imposed  this  task  myself  on  yoai  kind  ne» 
!  phew,  or  even  to  have  thought  of  doing  k.  It 
happened  that  one  day,  as  we  chatted  by  the  fire- 
side, I  expressed  a  wish,  that  1  couki  hewr  of  sooe 
trusty  body  going  to  Lomion,  to  whose  caie  I 
might  consign  my  voluminous  labours,  the  WKvk 
of  five  years.  For  I  purpose  never  to  visit  that 
city  again  myself,  and  should  have  been  uneasy  to 
have  left  a  charge,  of  so  much  importance  to  me, 
altogether  to  the  care  of  a  stage-ooachman.  Johnny 
had  no  sooner  heard  my  wish,  than  ofleiing  him- 
self to  the  service,  he  fulfilled  it,  and  his  offer  wu 
made  in  such  terms,  and  accompanied  with  a  coon- 
tenance  and  manner  expressive  of  so  roach  alairri- 
ty,  that  unreasonable  as  I  thought  it  at  first,  tc 
give  him  so  much  trouble,  I  soon  found  that  1 
should  mortify  him  by  a  refusal.  He  is  gone 
therefore  with  a  box  full  of  poetry,  of  which  I 
think  nobody  will  phmder  him.  He  has  only  to 
say  what  it  is,  and  there  is  no  comnaodity  I  think  a 
freebooter  would  covet  less.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

The  Lodge,  Sept.  13, 1790. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Your  letter  was  particulariy  welcome  to  me, 
not  only  because  it  came  after  a  long  silence,  but 
because  it  brought  me  good  news — news  of  your 
marriage,  and  consequently,  I  trust,  of  your  hap- 
piness. May  that  happiness  be  durable  as  your 
Uvea,  and  may  you  be  the  Felieet  ter  et  ampliu§ 
of  whom  Horace  sings  so  sweetly !  Thk  k  my 
sincere  wish,  and,  though  expressed  in  prose,  shall 
serve  as  your  epithalamium.  You  comfort  ms 
when  you  say  that  your  marriage  will  not  deprive  m 
of  the  sight  of  you  hereafter.  If  you  do  not  wkh 
that  I  should  regret  your  union,  you  miMt  make 
that  assurance  good  as  often  as  you  havtt  oppor* 
tunity. 


ijtt.n^sm,zii. 
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After  perpetual  veraification  during  Bve  yean,  I 
find  myaelf  at  last  a  vacant  man,  and  reduced  to 
nad  for  my  amiuement  My  Honker  b  gone  to 
the  presB,  and  you  wiU  imagine  that  I  feel  a  void 
in  oonaeqneDoe.  The  prooiii  however  will  he  com- 
ing aoon,  and  1  ahall  avail  myself  with  all  my 
fine,  of  this  last  opportunity,  to  inake  my  work 
■a  perftct  aa  1  vnth  it  I  ihall  not  thcrcfcre  he 
long  time  destitute  of  employment,  hut  shall  have 
sufficient  to  keep  me  occupied  all  the  winter,  and 
part  of  the  ensuing  spring,  for  Johnson  purposes 
to  puhlish  either  in  March,  April,  or  May — my 
veiy  piefiu:e  is  finished.  It  did  not  cost  mc  much 
trouble,  being  neither  long  nor  learned.  I  have 
spoken  my  mind  as  freely  as  decency  would  per- 
mit on  the  subject  of  Pope  s  vcrtuon,  allowing  him, 
at  the  same  time,  all  the  merit  to  which  1  tliink 
him  entitled.  I  have  given  my  reasons  for  trans- 
lating in  blank  verse,  and  hold  some  discourse  on 
the  mechanism  of  it,  cliiefly  with  a  >iew  to  obviate 
the  prejudices  of  some  people  against  it.  1  expa- 
tiate a  little  on  the  manner  in  which  I  Uiink  Ho- 
mer ought  to  be  rendered,  and  in  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  render  him  myself,  and  anticipated 
tsf9  or  three  cavils,  to  w]iich  I  foresee  that  I  shall 
be  liahfe  fitom  the  ignorant,  or  uncandid,  in  order, 
if  poMible,  to  prevent  them.  These  are  the  chief 
hfiMla  of  my  preface,  and  the  whole  consists  of 
about  twelve  pages. 

It  is  poaaihle  when  I  come  to  treat  with  John- 
•on  about  the  copy,  I  may  want  some  person  to 
negotiate  for  mc ;  and  knowing  no  one  so  intclli- 
geiit  as  yourself  in  books,  or  so  well  qualified  to 
wtimatp  their  just  value,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  resort 
to  and  rely  on  you  as  my  negotiator.  But  I  will 
not  trouble  you  unless  I  should  see  occasion.  My 
coiMin  was  the  bearer  of  my  mss.  to  Liondon.  He 
went  on  purpose,  and  returns  to-morrow.  Mrs. 
Unwinds  affectionate  felicitations,  added  to  my  own, 
fffflirhid^  me. 

My  dear  friend,  sincerely  yours,  W.  C. 

The  trees  of  a  cobnnade  will  solve  my  riddle. 


[TO  MR.  JOHNSON.] 

Wesion,  Oct.  3,  1790. 
Mr.  NTewton  having  again  requested  that  the 
preface  which  he  virrotc  for  my  first  volume  may  be 
|»efized  to  it,  I  am  desirous  to  gratify  him  in  a 
particular  that  so  emphatically  bc8j)eak8  his  friend- 
ahip  for  me ;  and  should  my  books  see  another 
edition,  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  add  it 
aceordingly. 


,tainty,  till  now,  that  the  maiginal  strictures  i 
found  in  the  Task  proofs  were  yours.  The  juafr 
ness  of  them,  and  the  benefit  I  derived  from  them 
are  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  I  doubt  not  thft 
their  utility  wiU  be  the  same  in  the  present  in 

■stance.* 

Weaioti,  Oct.  30,  1790 


TO  MRS.  BODHAM. 

MY  DEAR  coz,  Wesioti^  Nov.  21,  1790, 

Our  kindness  to  your  nephew  is  no  more  than 
,  ho  must  entitle  Iiiinscif  to  wherever  lie  goes.  Hie 
I  amiable  disposition  and  manners  will  never  fail  to 
secure  hm  a  warm  place  in  the  affection  of  all 
who  know  him.  The  advice  I  gave  respecting  his 
poem  on  Audley  End  was  dictated  by  my  love  of 
him,  and  a  sincere  desire  of  liis  success.  It  is  one 
thing  to  write  what  may  }ilease  our  friends,  who, 
because  they  arc  such,  arc  apt  to  be  a  little  biased 
in  our  favour;  and  another  to  write  what  may 
please  every  body ;  because  they  who  have  no  con- 
nexion, or  even  knowledge  of  the  author,  will  be 
sure  to  find  fault  if  they  can.  My  advice,  how- 
ever salutary  and  necessary  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
was  such  as  I  dared  not  give  to  a  poet  of  leas  diffi- 
dence than  he.  Poets  are  to  a  proverb  irritaUc, 
and  he  is  tlie  only  one  I  ever  knew,  who  seems  to 
have  no  spark  of  that  fire  about  him.  He  has 
left  us  about  a  fortnight,  and  sorry  we  were  to  lose 
him ;  but  had  he  been  my  son,  he  must  have  gone, 
and  I  could  not  have  regretted  him  more.  If  hie 
sister  bo  still  with  you,  present  my  love  to  her,  and 
tell  her  how  much  I  wish  to  sec  them  at  Weston 
together. 

Mrs.  Hewitt  probably  remembers  more  of  my 
childhood,  tlian  I  can  recollect  cither  of  hcis  or 
my  own ;  but  this  I  recollect,  that  the  days  of  that 
period  were  happy  days^  compared  with  moat  I 
have  seen  since.  There  are  few  perhaps  in  the 
world,  who  have  not  cause  to  look  back  with  re- 
gret on  the  days  of  infancy ;  yet,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  suspect  some  deception  in  this.  For  infiuicy  it- 
self has  its  cares ;  and  though  we  can  not  now 
conceive  how  trifles  could  affect  us  much,  it  iscci- 
tain  that  they  did.  Trifics  they  appear  Jiow,  but 
such  they  were  not  then.  W.  C. 


I  beg  that  you  will  not  suffer  your  reverence 
eitber  for  Homer,  or  his  translator,  to  check  your 
continual  examinations.    I  never  knew  with  cer- 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa 

MY  BIRTH-DAT. 

Friday,  Sov.  26,  179C. 

MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY, 

I  AM  happy  that  you  have  escaped  from  the  daww 


*  I  am  anxious  to  prenerve  this  singular  aneodoce ;  w  It 
is  honourable  both  to  the  modest  poec,  and  to  his  IntriOfHi 
booksdler.    Hayky. 


aSO 
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of  EqcM  into  the  bosom  of  Justinian.  It  is  use- 
fhi  I  suppose  to  every  man,  to  be  well  groundadin 
the  principles  of  jurisprudence ;  and  I  take  it  to 
be  a  branch  of  science  that  bids  much  fidrer  to 
enlarge  the  mind,  and  give  an  accuracy  of  rea- 
soning, that  all  the  mathematics  in  the  worid. 
Mind  your  studies,  and  you  will  soon  be  wiser  than 
I  can  hope  to  be. 

We  had  a  visit  on  Monday,  from  one  of  the 
first  women  in  the  world ;  in  point  of  character,  I 
mean,  and  accomplishments,  the  dowager  lady 
Spencer  I  I  may  receive  perhaps  some  honours 
hereafter,  should  my  translation  speed  according 
to  my  wishes,  and  the  pains  I  have  taken  with  it ; 
bat  shall  never  receive  any  that  I  shall  esteem  so 
highly.  She  is  indeed  worthy  to  whom  I  should 
dedicate,  and  may  but  my  Odjrssey  prove  as  wor- 
thy of  her,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
critics.        Yours,  my  dear  Johnny, 

With  much  affection,  W.  C. 


other  poets  could  be  apprised  of,  they  would  do 
well  to  follow.  Miscairiages  in  authorship  (I  am 
persuaded)  are  as  often  to  be  ascribed  to  want  of 
painstaking,  as  to  want  of  ability. 

Lady  Hesketh,  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  myself  ofttti 
mention  you,  and  always  in  terms,  that  though  yoa 
would  Mush  to  hear  them,  you  need  not  be  ashamed 
of;  at  the  same  time  wishing  much  that  yoa  eoold 
change  our  trio  into  a  quartette.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO, 

The  Lodge,  Nov.  30,  1790. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  WILL  confess  that  I  thought  your  letter  some- 
what tardy,  though  at  the  same  time  I  made  every 
excuse  for  you,  except,  as  it  seems,  the  right. 
Thai  indeed  was  out  of  the  reach  of  all  possible 
conjecture.  I  could  not  guess  that  your  silence 
was  occasioned  by  your  being  occupied  with  ei- 
ther thieves  or  thief-takers.  Since  however  the 
cause  was  such,  I  rejoice  that  your  labours  were 
not  in  vain,  and  that  the  freebooters  who  had  plun- 
dered your  friend,  are  safe  in  limbo.  I  admire  too,  as 
much  as  I  rejoice  in  your  success,  the  inde&tiga- 
ble  spirit  that  prompted  you  to  pursue,  with  such 
unremitting  perseverance,  an  object  not  to  be 
reached  but  at  the  ex|»«>nse  of  infinite  trouble,  and 
that  must  have  led  you  into  an  acquaintance  with 
scenes  and  characters  the  most  horrible  to  a  mind 
like  yours.  I  sec  in  this  conduct  the  zeal  and 
firmness  of  your  friendship  to  whomsoever  pro- 
fessed ;  and  though  I  wanted  not  a  proof  of  it 
myself,  contemplate  so  unequivocal  an  indication 
of  what  you  really  are,  and  of  what  I  always  be- 
lieved you  to  be,  with  much  pleasure.  May  you 
rise  firom  the  condition  of  an  humble  prosecutor, 
or  witness,  to  the  bench  of  judgment ! 

When  your  letter  arrived,  it  found  me  with  the 
worst  and  most  obstinate  cold  that  I  ever  caught. 
This  was  one  reason  why  it  had  not  a  speedier 
answer.  Another  is,  that,  except  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, there  is  none  in  the  week  in  which  I  am  not 
engaged  in  the  last  revisal  of  my  translation ;  the 
levisal  I  mean  of  ray  proof-sheets.  To  this  busi- 
ncMs  I  give  myself  with  an  assiduity  and  attention 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Wcsion,  Dee.  1,  1790. 

It  is  plain  that  you  understand  trap,  as  we  used 
to  say  at  school:  for  you  begin  with  accusing  ms 
of  long  silence,  conscious  yourself  at  the  same  time 
that  you  have  been  half  a  year  in  my  debt,  or  there- 
about. But  I  will  answer  your  accusatioDs  with 
a  boast,  with  a  boast  of  having  intended  many  a 
day  to  write  to  you  again,  notwithstanding  yonr 
long  insolvency.  Your  brother  and  aster  of  Cfai- 
cheley  can  both  witness  for  me  that,  weeks  anoe, 
I  testified  such  an  intention;  and  if  I  did  not  exe- 
cute it,  it  was  not  for  want  of  good  will,  bat  fivr 
want  of  leisure.  When  will  you  be  able  to  gioiy 
of  such  designs,,  so  liberal  and  magnificent,  yoa, 
who  have  nothing  to  do  by  your  own  confession 
but  to  grow  fat  and  saucyl  Add  to  all  this,  that  I 
have  had  a  violent  cold,  such  as  I  never  have  bat 
at  the  first  approach  of  vrinter,  and  such  as  at  that 
time  I  seldom  escape.  A  fever  accompanied  it, 
and  an  incessant  cough. 

You  measure  the  speed  of  printers,  of  my  printer 
at  least,  rather  by  your  own  wishes  than  by  any 
just  standard.  Mine  (I  believe)  is  as  nimble  a 
one  as  falls  to  the  share  of  poets  in  general,  thoa^ 
not  nimble  enough  to  satisfy  either  the  author  or 
his  friends.  I  told  you  that  my  work  would  go  to 
press  in  autumn,  and  so  it  did.  But  it  had  been 
six  weeks  in  London  ere  the  press  began  to  work 
upon  it  About  a  month  since  we  began  to  print, 
and  at  the  rate  of  nine  sheets  in  a  fortnight  have 
proceeded  to  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  Iliad. 
"  No  further  1"  you  say,  I  answer — No,  nor  even 
so  far,  without  much  scolding  on  my  part  both  at 
the  bookseller  and  the  printer.  But  courage,  ray 
friend!  Fair  and  softly  as  we  proceed,  we  shall 
find  our  way  through  at  last;  and  in  confirmation 
of  this  hope,  while  I  write  this,  another  sheet  ar- 
rives.   I  expect  to  publish  in  the  spring. 

I  love  and  thank  you  for  the  ardent  desire  yoo 
express  to  hear  me  bruited  abroad,  el  per  ora  viHim 
volUantem.  For  your  encouragement  I  win  tell 
you  that  I  read,  myself  at  least,  vrith  wonderiul 
complacence  what  I  have  done;  and  if  the  worid, 
when  it  shall  appear,  do  not  like  it  as  well  as  I, 


I     I 


liuly  adnurablc,  and  set  an  exampk^,  which  if|we  will  both  say  and  swear  with  Fluellin,  that  it 
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is  anui  and  a  ibol  (look  yoa!)  and  aprating  ooz- 
coinb. 

I  felt  no  ambition  of  the  laurel.  Else,  though 
ndnly  perhaps,  I  had  firiends  who  woold  have  made 
a  Blir  on  my  behalf  on  that  occasion.  I  confess 
that  when  I  learned  the  new  condition  of  the  o^ 
fioe,  that  odes  were  no  longer  required,  and  that 
the  salary  was  increased,  I  felt  not  the  same  dis- 
fike  of  it.  But  I  could  neither  go  to  court,  nor 
could  I  kiss  hands,  were  it  for  a  much  more  Talua- 
bfe  consideration.  Therefore  nerer  expect  to  hear 
that  royal  favours  find  out  me! 

Adieu,  my  dear  old  friend!  I  will  send  yoa  a 
mortoary  copy  soon,  and  in  the  mean  time  remain, 

Ever  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESO. 

WeHon,  Dee.  18,  1790. 

I  PERCEIVE  myself  so  flattered  by  the  inntances 
ofilhistrious  success  mentioned  in  your  letter,  that 
I  fed  an  the  amiable  modesty,  for  which  I  was 
ODoe  so  famous,  sensibly  giving  way  to  a  spirit  of 
vain  glory. 

The  King's  College  subscription  makes  me 
proud — ^the  effect  that  my  verpcs  have  had  on 
jaax  two  young  friends,  the  mathematicians,  makes 
me  proud;  and  I  am,  if  possible,  prouder  still  of  the 
contents  of  the  letter  that  you  enclosed. 

Yoa  complained  of  being  stupid,  and  sent  me 
one  of  the  cleverest  letters.  I  have  not  complained 
of  being  stupid,  and  have  sent  you  one  of  the  dull- 
est But  it  is  no  matter;  I  never  aim  at  any  thing 
tboive  the  pitch  of  every  day's  scribble,  when  I 
wfite  to  those  I  love. 

Homer  proceeds,  my  boy  I  We  shall  get  through 
it  in  time,  and  (I  hope)  by  the  time  appointed. 
We  are  now  in  the  tenth  Iliad.  I  expect  the  lar 
dies  every  minute  to  breakfast.  You  have  their 
best  love.  Mine  attends  the  whole  army  of  Donnes 
at  Mattishall  Green  assembled.  How  happy  should 
I  find  myself,  were  I  but  one  of  the  party!  My 
capering  days  are  over.  But  do  you  caper  for  me, 
that  yoa  may  give  them  some  idea  of  the  happiness 
I  shook]  feel,  were  I  in  the  midst  of  them ! 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston^  Jan  4, 1791. 

You  would  long  once  have  received  an  answer 
to  your  last,  had  not  the  wicked  Clerk  of  North- 
ampton delayed  to  send  me  the  printed  copy  of  my 
annual  dirge,  which  1  waited  to  cncIoHe.  Here  it 
IS  at  last,  and  much  good  may  it  do  the  readers! 

I  have  regretted  that  I  could  not  write  sooner, 
especially  because  it  well  became  me  to  reply  as 
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soon  as  possible  to  your  kind  inquiries  after  my 
health,  which  has  been  both  better  and  worn  since 
I  wrote  last  The  cough  was  cured,  or  nearly  so^ 
when  I  received  your  letter,  but  I  have  lately  been 
afflicted  with  a  nervous  fever,  a  malady  formidable 
to  me  above  all  others,  on  account  of  the  terror  and 
dejection  of  spirits,  that  in  my  case  always  accom- 
pany it  I  even  looked  forward,  for  this  reason, 
to  the  month  now  current,  with  the  most  miserable 
apprehensions,  for  in  this  month  the  distemper  has 
twice  seized  me  I  wish  to  be  thankful  however 
to  the  sovereign  Dispenser  both  of  health  and  sick- 
ness, that,  though  I  have  felt  cause  enough  to 
tremble,  he  gives  me  now  encouragement  to  hiap^ 
that  I  may  dismiss  my  fears,  and  expect,  fer  this 
January  at  least,  to  escape  it 

The  mention  of  quantity  reminds  me  of  a  re- 
mark that  I  have  seen  somewhere,  possibly  in 
Johnson,  to  this  purport,  that  the  syllables  in  our 
language  being  neither  long  nor  short,  our  verse 
accordingly  is  less  beautiful  than  the  verse  of  the 
Ghneeks  or  Romans,  because  requiring  leas  artifice 
in  its  construction.  But  I  deny  the  feet,  and  am 
ready  to  depose  on  oath,  that  I  find  eveiy  syllable 
as  distinguishably  and  clearly  either  long  or  short, 
in  our  language,  as  in  any  other.  I  know  also 
that  without  an  attention  to  the  quantity  of  our 
syllables,  good  verso  can  not  possibly  be  vnritten; 
and  that  ignorance  of  this  matter  is  one  reason 
why  we  see  so  much  that  u  good  for  nothing.  The 
movement  of  a  verse  is  always  either  shuffling  or 
graceful,  according  to  our  management  in  thu  par^ 
ticular,  and  Milton  gives  almost  as  many  proofe 
of  it  in  his  Paradise  Lost  as  there  are  lines  in  the 
poem.  Away  therefore  vrith  all  such  unfounded 
observations !  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  many 
bushels  of  them — nor  you  perhaps  for  this  letter. 
Yet  upon  recollection,  forasmuch  as  I  know  yoa 
to  be  a  dear  lover  of  literary  gossip,  I  think  it  pos- 
sible you  may  esteem  it  highly. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  most  truly  yours, 

W.C 


[TO  MR.  JOHNSON.-] 

Note  by  the  Editor. 

This  extract  la,  in  fiict,  entitled  to  a  much  earlier  place  in  ths 
coUection ;  but  having  a  common  subject  with  the  oonrlud* 
log  paxagrapfa  of  the  preceding  Letter,  it  seemed  to  call  far 
inaertioQ  immediately  aAer  it. 

I  DID  not  write  in  the  line,  that  has  been  tam- 


*  It  happened  that  some  accidental  reriser  of  tl)e  nmnu* 
■dtpt  had  talcen  the  liberty  to  alter  a  line  in  a  poem  of  Cow 
pel's  >— This  libeny  drew  from  the  offended  poet  the  following 
very  just  and  animated  remonstrance,  which  I  am  anxious  ts 
preserve,  because  it  rlucidatc<s  ^'iih  great  felicity  of  exprs* 
sioo,  his  deliberate  ideas  on  English  versification.  Hayley 
F 
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peved  with,  hastily,  or  without  due  atturrticm  to  the 
conetruction  of  it;  and  what  appeared  to  me  ita 
only  ment  is,  in  its  present  state,  entirely  anni- 
hilated. 

I  know  that  the  ears  of  modem  Terse-writers  are 
dehcate  to  an  excess,  and  their  readers  are  tioahled 
with  the  same  squeandshness  as  themselves.  So 
that  if  a  Ene  do  not  ran  as  smooth  as  quicksilTer 
they  are  ofiended.  A  critie  of  the  present  day 
serres  a  poem  as  a  cook  serves  adead  turkey,  when 
she  fitftens  the  legs  of  it  to  a  post,  and  draws  out 
an  the  sinews.  For  this  we  may  thank  Pope ; 
bat  unless  we  could  imitate  Mm  in  the  closeness 
and  compactness  of  his  expression,  as  well  as  in 
the  smoothness  of  his  numbers,  we  had  better  drop 
the  imitation,  which  serfes  no  other  purpose  than 
to  emasculate  and  weaken  all  we  write.  Grive  me 
a  manly,  rough  line,  with  a  deal  of  meaning  in  it, 
rather  than  a  whole  poem  full  of  musical  periods, 
that  have  notmng  but  their  oily  smoothness  to  re- 
commend them! 

I  have  said  thus  much,  as  I  hinted  in  the  be- 
ginning, because  I  have  just  finished  a  much  long- 
er poem  than  the  last,  which  our  common  friend 
will  receive  by  the  same  messenger  that  has  the 
charge  of  this  letter.  In  that  poem  there  are  many 
lines,  which  an  car,  so  nice  as  the  gentleman's  who 
made  the  above-mentioned  alteration,  would  un- 
doubtedly condemn;  and  yet  (if  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  say  it)  they  can  not  bo  made  smoother  with- 
out being  the  worse  for  it.  There  is  a  roughness 
on  a  plum,  which  nobody  that  understands  fruit, 
would  rab  off,  though  the  plum  would  be  much 
more  polished  without  it.  But  lest  I  tiro  you,  I 
will  only  add,  that  I  wish  you  to  guard  me  from  all 
such  meddling;  assuring  you,  that  I  always  write 
as  smoothly  as  I  can;  but  that  I  never  did,  never 
will  sacrifice  the  spirit  or  sense  of  a  passage  to  the 
sound  of  it 


Youis,  my  dear  Johni^,  are  mgaries  that  I 
shall  never  see  practised  by  any  other;  and  whe- 
ther joa  slap  your  ancle,  or  reel  as  if  you  wen 
fuddled,  (NT  dance  in  the  path  befiiro  me,  idl  is  char 
racteristic  of  yours^,  and  therefore  to  me  ddight- 
fbL  I  have  hinted  to  you  indeed  sometimes,  that 
you  should  be  cautious  of  in<lnlging  antic  habits 
and  singularities  of  all  sorts,  and  yoimg  men  in 
general  have  need  enough  of  sudh  admonition. 
But  yours  are  a  sort  of  fairy  habits,  such  as  might 
bebng  to  Puck  or  Robin  Goodfellow,  and  thoe- 
fore,  good  as  the  advice  is,  I  should  be  half  aonj 
should  you  take  it. 

This  allowance  at  least  I  give  you.  Continue 
to  take  your  walks,  if  walks  they  may  be  called, 
exactly  in  their  present  fashion,  till  you  have  taken 
ozders!  Then,  indeed,  forasmuch  as  a  skipping, 
curveting,  bounding  divine  might  be  a  spectacle 
not  altogether  seemly,  I  shall  consent  to  your  adop- 
tion of  a  more  grave  demeanour.  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESO.      * 

Weston,  Jan.  21, 1791. 
1  KNOW  that  you  have  already  been  catechised 
by  Lady  Hcaketh  on  the  subject  of  your  return 
hither  before  the  winter  shall  be  over,  and  shall 
therefore  only  say  that  if  you  can  come,  we  shall 
be  happy  to  receive  you.  Remember  also,  that 
nothinfT  can  excuse  the  nonperformance  of  a  pro- 
mise but  absolute  necrssity  I  In  the  mean  time  my 
fifcith  in  your  veracity  is  such,  that  I  am  persuaded 
you  will  suffer  nothing  less  than  necessity  to  pre- 
vent it  Were  you  not  extreiuely  pleasant  to  us, 
and  just  the  sort  of  youth  that  suits  us,  we  should 
neitlicr  of  us  have  said  half  so  much,  or  perhaps  a 
word  on  Uio  subject. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  The  Lodffe,  JV6. 5, 1791. 

My  letters  to  you  were  all  either  petitionajy,  or 
in  the  style  of  acknowledgments  and  thanks,  and 
such  nearly  in  an  alternate  order.  In  my  last  I 
loaded  you  with  commissions,  for  the  due  dis- 
charge of  which  I  am  now  to  say,  and  say  truly, 
how  much  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  you ;  neither  can 
I  stop  there,  but  must  thank  you  likewise  for  new 
honours  from  Scotland,  which  have  left  me  no* 
thing  to  wish  for  from  that  country;  for  my  list  is 
now  I  believe  graced  with  the  subscription  of  all 
its  learned  bodies.  I  regret  only  that  some  of  them 
arrived  too  late  to  do  honour  to  my  present  publi- 
cation of  names.  But  there  are  those  among  thcoi 
and  from  Scotland  too,  that  may  give  an  useful 
hint  perhaps  to  our  own  universities.  Your  vexy 
handsome  present  of  Pope's  Homer  has  arrived 
safe,  notwithstanding  an  accident  that  hefel  him 
by  the  way.  The  Hall-servant  brought  the  parcel 
from  Oln^,  resting  it  on  theponunel  of  the  saddle, 
and  his  horse  fell  with  him.  Pope  was  in  conse- 
quence rolled  in  the  dirt,  but  being  well  coatixl  got 
no  damage.  If  augurs  and  soothsayers  were  not 
out  of  fashion,  I  should  have  consulted  one  or  two 
of  that  order,  in  hope  of  learning  from  them  that 
this  fiill  was  ominous.  I  have  found  a  place  for 
him  in  the  parlour,  where  he  makes  a  splendid 
appearance,  and  where  he  shall  not  long  want  a 
neighbour,  one  who,  if  less  popular  than  himself, 
shall  at  least  look  as  big  as  he.  How  has  it  hap- 
pened that,  since  Pope  did  certainly  dedicate  both 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  no  dedication  is  foimd  in  this 
first  edition  of  themi  W.  C. 
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TO  LADY  HESKETfl. 

IVb,  13, 179L 
I  CAM  now  wnd  yoo  «  foU  and  true  account  of 
diii  buduMflk  Having  learned  that  your  ii^i  at 
Wobam  was  the  G^eerge,  we  eent  Samuel  thither 
jceleffdaj.  Mr.  Martin,  nuMrter  of  the  Geoige, 
Uddhim  #  #  *  «  « 

W.C. 
P.  8.  I  ean  not  help  adding  a  drcumitanoe  that 
win  difvrt  you.  Maitin,  having  learned  from  Sam 
whoie  aervant  he  was,  told  him  that  he  had  never 
aeen  Mr.  Cowper,  but  he  had  heard  him  frequently 
^loken  of  by  the  companies  that  had  called  at  his 
boose,  and  therefore,  when  Sam  would  have  paid 
hr  bis  breakfast,  would  take  nothing  from  him. 
Who  says  that  fiime  is  only  empty  breath?  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  good  ale,  and  cold  beef  into  the 
bargain. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 
Weston  Underwood,  Feb.  26, 1791. 

MT  DSIR  FRIENT), 

It  ii  a  majdin  of  much  weight, 

Wonh  conning  o'er  and  o'er, 
He,  idio  hai  Homer  to  tranilate, 

Hid  need  do  nothing  move. 

But  notwithstanding  the  truth  and  importance 
of  this  apophthegm,  to  which  I  lay  claim  as  the 
original  author  of  it,  it  is  not  equally  true  that  my 
■pplication  to  Homer,  dose  as  it  is,  has  been  the 
■ok  cause  of  my  delay  to  answer  you.  No.  In  ob- 
Mrnng  so  long  a  silence  I  have  been  influenced 
much  more  by  a  vindictive  purpose,  a  purpose  to 
punish  yon  Hat  your  suspidon  that  I  could  possi- 
blj  fed  myself  hurtor  oficndcd  by  any  critical  sug- 
gestion  of  yours  that  seemed  to  refkx:t  on  the  pu- 
rity of  my  nonsense  verses.  Understand,  if  you 
please,  for  the  future,  that  whether  I  disport  my- 
self in  Greek  or  Latin,  or  in  whatsoever  other 
.anguage,  you  are  hereby,  henceforth,  and  for  ever, 
entitled  and  warranted  to  take  any  liberties  with 
it  to  which  you  shall  feel  yourself  inclined,  not 
ezeepting  even  the  lines  themselves  which  stand 
at  the  head  of  this  letter! 

Yon  ddight  me  when  you  call  blank  verse  the 
English  ktroic;  for  I  have  always  thought,  and 
often  said,  that  we  have  no  other  verse  worthy  to 
be  so  entitled.  When  you  read  my  Preface,  you 
win  be  made  acquainted  with  my  sentiments  on 


X  TbiB  letter  eontained  the  hiatoiy  of  a  senrant's  cruelty  to 
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this  subject  pietty  much  at  laige;  for  which 
son  I  will  eurb  my  leal,  and  say  the  leas  aboui^ 
it  at  present  That  Johnson,  who  wrote  hanncH 
niously  in  rhyme,  should  have  had  so  defective  anf 
ear  as  never  to  have  dlKovered  any  music  at  all 
in  blank  verse,  till  he  heaxd  a  partinilar  friend  of 
his  leading  it,  is  a  wonder  never  sufficiently  to  bt 
wondered  at  Yet  this  is  true  on  hisown  acknow* 
Icdgment,  and  amounts  to  a  plain  confession  (of 
which  perhaps  he  was  not  aware  when  he  made 
it)  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  road  blank  vciMi 
himself  In  short,  he  cither  sufiered  prejudice  to 
lead  him  in  a  string  whithersoever  it  would,  or  his 
taste  in  poetry  was  worth  little.  I  don't  beUcve  be 
ever  read  any  thing  of  that  kind  with  enthusiasm 
in  his  life :  and  as  good  poetry  can  not  be  composed 
without  a  conHiilerahlr  sliaro  of  that  quality  in  the 
mind  of  the  author,  so  neither  can  it  be  read  or 
tasted  as  it  ought  to  be  without  it. 

I  have  said  all  this  in  the  morning  fasting,  but 
am  soon  going  to  my  tea.  When,  therefore,  1  shall 
have  told  you  that  we  are  now,  in  the  course  of 
our  printing,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Odyssey,  I 
shall  only  have  time  to  add,  that 

I  am,  my  dear  friend. 

Most  truly  yours,  W.  C, 

I  think  your  Latin  quotations  very  applicable  to 
the  present  state  of  France.  But  France  is  in  a 
situation  new  and  untried  before. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESO, 

Feb.  27,  \n\. 

Now,  my  dearest  Johnny,  I  must  tell  thee  in 
few  words  how  much  I  love  and  am  obliged  to 
thee  for  thy  affectionate  senices. 

My  Cambridge  honours  arc  all  to  be  ascribed  to 
you,  and  to  you  only.  Yet  you  are  but  a  httlo 
man ;  and  a  little  man  into  the  bargain  who  hafa 
kicked  the  mathcnuitics,  their  idol,  out  of  your  stu- 
dy. So  important  are  the  endings  which  Provi- 
dence frequently  connects  with  small  beginninga. 
Had  you  been  here,  I  could  have  furnished  you 
with  much  employment ;  for  1  have  so  dealt  with 
your  fair  MSS.  in  the  course  of  my  polisliing  and 
improving,  that  1  have  ahnost  blotted  out  the  whole. 
Such,  however,  as  it  is,  I  must  now  send  it  to  the 
printer,  and  he  must  be  content  with  it,  for  theie 
is  not  time  to  make  a  fresh  copy.  We  are  now 
printing  the  second  book  of  the  Odyssey. 

Should  the  Oxonians  bestow  none  of  their  no- 
tice on  me  on  this  occasion,  it  will  happen  lingu- 
larly  enough,  that  as  Pope  received  all  his  univer- 
sity honours  in  the  subscription  way  from  Oxford, 
and  none  at  all  from  Cambridge,  so  I  shall  have 
received  all  mine  from  Cambridge,  and  none  from 
Oxford.  This  is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case, 
because  I  understand  that  on  whatsoe\er  oocaooo 
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either  of  thoee  learned  bodies  thinks  fit  to  more,  I  At  any  rate  we  shall  not,  I  hope,  hereafter  he 
the  other  always  makes  it  a  point  to  sit  still,  thus  known  to  each  other  as  poc^  only,  for  your  writ- 


proving  its  superiority. 

I  shall  send  up  your  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh  in 
a  day  or  two,  knowing  that  the  intelligence  con- 
tained in  it  will  afford  her  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Know  likewise  for  your  own  gratification,  that  all 
the  Scotch  universities  have  subscribed,  none  ex- 
cepted. 

We  are  an  as  well  as  usual ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
wen  as  reasonable  folkB  expect  to  be  on  the  cnuy 
side  of  this  frail  existence. 

I  rejoice  that  we  shaU  so  soon  have  you  again  at 
oar  fireside.  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESO, 

Weston^  March  6,  1791. 
After  aU  this  ploughing  and  sowing  on  the 
plains  of  Troy,  once  fruitful,  such  at  least  to  my 
translating  predecessor,  some  harvest  I  hope  will 
arise  for  me  also.  My  long  work  has  received  its 
last,  last  touches ;  and  I  am  now  giving  my  pre- 
fiioe  its  final  adjustment.  We  are  in  the  fourth 
Odyssey  in  the  course  of  our  printing,  and  I  ex- 
pect that  I  and  the  swallows  shaU  appear  together. 
They  have  slept  aU  the  winter,  but  I,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  have  been  extremely  busy.  Yet  if  I  can 
"  virtm  volitareperora"  as  swiftly  as  they  through 
the  air,  I  shall  account  myself  well  requited. 

Adieu !  W.  0. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

SIR,  Wlutorif  March  6,  1791. 

I  HATE  always  entertained,  and  have  occasion- 
any  avowed,  a  great  degree  of  respect  for  the  abi- 
lities of  the  unknown  author  of  the  Village  Curate, 
unknown  at  that  time,  but  now  weU  known,  and 
not  to  me  only,  but  to  many.  For  before  I  was 
favoured  with  your  obliging  letter,  I  knew  your 
name,  your  place  of  abode,  your  profession,  and 
that  you  had  four  sisters ;  aU  which  I  learned  nei- 
ther from  our  bookseller,  nor  from  any  of  his  con- 
nexions; you  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  you  are 
no  longer  an  author  incognito.  The  writer  in- 
deed of  many  passages  that  have  fallen  from  your 
pen  could  not  long  continue  so.  Let  genius,  true 
genius,  conceal  itself  where  it  may,  we  may  say 
of  it,  as  the  young  man  in  Terence  of  his  beauti- 
ful mistress,  "  Diu  latere  nonpoteMt." 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  offers  of  ser- 
vice, and  will  not  say  that  I  shaU  not  be  trouble- 
some to  you  hcreafler ;  but  at  present  I  have  no 
need  to  be  ho  I  have  within  these  two  days  given 
ilie  very  last  stroKc  ot  my  pen  to  my  long  Trans- 
lation, and  what  wiU  be  my  next  career  I  know  not 


ings  have  made  me  ambitious  of  a  nearer  approach 
to  you.  Your  door,  however,  win  never  be  open- 
ed to  me.  My  fate  and  fortune  have  combined 
with  my  natural  disposition  to  draw  a  circle  round 
me  which  I  can  not  pass ;  nor  have  I  been  move 
than  thirteen  miles  from  home  these  twenty  yean, 
and  so  far  very  seldom.  But  you  are  a  younger 
man,  and  therefore  may  not  be  quite  so  immovea- 
ble ;  in  which  case,  should  you  choose  at  any  time 
to  move  Weston-ward,  you  vnH  always  find  me 
happy  to  receive  you ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  re- 
main, with  much  respect. 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  critic,  and  friend, 

W.C. 

P.  S.  I  vrish  to  know  what  you  mean  to  do  with 
Sir  Thomas.*  For  though  I  expressed  doaUs 
about  his  theatrical  possibilities,  I  think  him  a  verf 
respectable  person,  and  with  some  improvement 
well  worthy  of  being  introduced  to  the  public. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESCL 

March  10,  1791. 

Give  my  affectionate  remembrances  to  your 
ters,  and  tell  them  I  am  impatient  to  entertain  them 
with  my  old  story  new  dressed. 

I  have  two  French  prints  hanging  in  my  studj, 
both  on  Iliad  subjects ;  and  I  have  an  English  one 
in  the  parlour,  on  a  subject  from  the  same  poem. 
In  one  of  the  former,  Agamemnon  addresses  Achil- 
les exactly  in  the  attitude  of  a  dancing-master 
turning  miss  in  a  minuet ;  in  the  latter  the  figures 
are  plain,  and  the  attitudes  plain  also.  Thu  is,  in 
some  considerable  measure  I  believe,  the  difference 
between  my  translation  and  Pope's ;  and  wiU  serve 
as  an  exemplification  of  what  I  am  going  to  laj 
before  you  and  the  public.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,        Wetton,  March  18, 1791. 

I  GIVE  you  joy  that  you  are  about  to  receive 
some  more  of  my  elegant  prose,  and  I  fi;el  myself 
in  danger  of  attempting  to  make  it  even  more  ele- 
gant than  usual,  and  thereby  of  spcnling  it,  under 
the  influence  of  your  commendations.  But  my 
old  helter-skelter  manner  has  already  succeeded  so 
weU,  that  I  wiU  not,  even  for  the  sake  of  entitling 
myself  to  a  stiU  greater  portion  of  your  praise, 
abandon  it. 

I  did  not  caU  in  question  Johnson's  true  spirit 
of  poetr}',  because  he  was  not  qualified  to  relish 
blank  verse  (though,  to  teU  you  the  truth,  I  think 
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diai  but  an  ugl  j  symptom ;)  but  if  I  did  not  ex- 
it I  meant  however  to  infer  it  from  the  pei>- 
I  judgment  that  he  has  ibrmed  of  our  poets  in 
fenenl;  depreciating  some  of  the  best,  and  mak- 
ing honourable  mention  of  others,  in  my  opinion 


not  undeaervedlj  neglected.  I  will  lay  you  six- 
pence  that,  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  Milton,  and 
by  any  accident  had  met  with  his  Paradise  Lost, 
lie  would  neither  have  directed  the  attention  of 
others  to  it,  nor  have  much  admired  it  himself. 
Qood  sense,  in  short,  and  strength  of  intellect,  seem 
to  me,  rather  than  a  fine  taste,  to  have  been  his 
distinguished  characteristics.  But  should  you  still 
think  otherwise,  you  have  my  free  permiasion ;  for 
ao  long  as  you  yourself  have  a  taste  for  the  beau- 
ties of  Cowpcr,  I  care  not  a  fig  whether  Johnson 
had  a  taste  or  not. 

1  wonder  where  you  find  all  your  quotations, 
pet  as  they  are  to  the  present  condition  of  France. 
Do  you  make  them  yourself,  or  do  you  actually  find 
them  1  I  am  apt  to  suspect  sometimes,  that  you 
impose  them  only  on  a  poor  man  who  has  but  twen- 
ty books  in  the  world,  and  two  of  them  are  your 
brother  Chester's.  They  are  however  much  to  the 
pnrpoee,  be  the  author  of  them  who  he  may. 

I  was  very  sony  to  learn  lately  that  my  friend 
tt  Chicheley  has  been  sometimes  indisposed,  either 
with  gout  or  rheumatism,  (for  it  seems  to  be  un- 
certain which)  and  attended  by  Dr.  Kerr.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  so  temperate  a  man 
should  acquire  the  gout,  and  am  resolved  therefore 
to  conclude  that  it  must  be  the  rheumatism,  which, 
bad  as  it  is,  is  in  my  judgment  the  best  of  the  two; 
and  win  aflford  me  besides  some  opportunity  to 
■jmpathize  with  him,  for  I  ^am  not  perfectly  ex- 
empt from  it  myself  Distant  as  you  are  in  situa- 
tion,  you  are  yet  perhaps  nearer  to  him  in  point 
of  intelfigence  than  I;  and  if  you  can  send  me 
any  particular  news  of  him,  pray  do  it  in  your 


I  love  and  thank  you  for  your  benediction.  If 
Gkid  forgive  me  my  sins,  surely  I  shall  love  him 
mch,  for  I  have  much  to  be  forgiveiL  But  the 
qoantum  need  not  discourage  me,  since  there  is 
One  whose  atonement  can  suffice  for  all. 

Ts  A  atfi*  oifAa'fm,  mm  0^  luu  't/uoi  tuu  «cAx^mc 

Accept  our  joint  remembrances,  and  believe  me 
■flectionately  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESCL 

WttUm^  March  19,  1791. 

MT  DXABEST  JOHNNT, 

You  ask  if  it  may  not  be  improper  to  solicit 
Lady  Heakcth*^  subicriptioii  to  the  poems  of  the 


Norwich  maideni  To  which  I  reply,  it  will  be 
by  no  means  improper.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
persuaded  that  she  will  give  her  name  with  a  very 
good  will,  for  she  is  much  an  admirer  of  poesy 
that  is  worthy  to  be  admired,  and  such  I  think, 
judging  by  the  specimen,  the  poesy  of  this  maid- 
en, EUizabeth  Bentley  of  Norwich,  is  likely  to 
prove. 

Not  that  I  am  myself  inclined  to  expect  UL 
general  great  matters,  in  the  poetical  way,  firooi 
persons  whose  ill  fortune  it  has  been  to  want  the 
common  advantages  of  education;  neither  do  I 
account  it  in  general  a  kindness  to  such,  to  en- 
courage them  in  the  indulgence  of  a  propensity 
more  likely  to  do  them  harm  in  the  end,  than  to 
advance  their  interest.  Many  such  phenomena 
have  arisen  within  my  remembrance,  at  which  all 
the  world  has  wondered  for  a  season,  and  has  then 
forgot  them. 

The  fact  is,  that  though  strong  natural  genius 
is  always  accompanied  with  strong  natural  ten- 
dency to  its  object,  yet  it  often  happens  that  the 
tendency  is  found  where  the  genius  is  wanting. 
In  the  present  instance,  however  (the  poems  of  a 
certain  Mrs.  Leapor  excepted,  who  published 
some  forty  years  ago)  I  discern,  I  think,  more 
marks  of  a  true  poetical  talent  than  I  remem- 
ber to  have  observed  in  the  verses  of  any 
other,  male  or  female,  so  disadvantageously  cir- 
cumstanced. I  wish  her  therefore  good  speed, 
and  subscribe  to  her  with  all  my  heart. 

You  will  rejoice  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
some  hopes,  after  all,  of  a  harvest  from  Oxford 
also;  Mr.  Throckmorton  has  written  to  a  person 
of  considerable  influence  there,  which  he  has  de- 
sired him  to  exert  in  my  fovour;  and  hU  request, 
I  should  imagine,  will  hardly  prove  a  vain  one. 

Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESCL 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,       WutoT^  March.  34, 1791. 

You  apologize  for  your  silence  in  a  manner 
which  affords  me  so  much  pleasure,  that  I  can 
not  but  be  satisfied.  Let  business  be  the  cause, 
and  I  am  contented.  That  is  a  cause  to  which  I 
would  even  bo  accessary  myself^  and  would  in- 
crease yours  by  any  means,  except  by  a  lawsuit 
of  my  own,  at  the  expense  of  all  your  opportuni- 
ties of  writing  oftener  than  thrice  in  a  twelve- 
month. 

Your  application  to  Dr.  Dunbar  reminds  me 
of  two  lines  to  be  found  somewhere  in  Dr. 
Young: 

**  And  now  a  poet's  gratitude  70a  see: 

"  Gram  him  twoftroun^  and  bsHlaric  fo  thissi'^ 

In  this  particular  therefore  I  peiceive  that  a  poet. 
% 
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•nd  a  poet's  friend,  bear  a  gtriking  Tetemblanoe  to 
each  other.  The  Doctor  will  Men  himielf  that 
the  number  of  Scotch  nnherBittea  k  not  lai|rer, 
aamired  that  if  they  equalled  ihooe  in  England,  in 
number  of  colleges,  you  would  give  him  no  reet 
tin  he  had  engaged  them  all  It  ii  true,  as  Lady 
Heiketh  told  you,  that  I  ihall  not  ftar  in  the 
matter  of  subscription  a  comparison  even  with 
Pope  himself;  considering  (I  mean)  that  we  live 
in  days  of  terrible  taxation,  and  when  verse,  not 
being  a  necessary  of  life,  is  accounted  dear,  be  it 
what  it  may,  even  at  the  bwest  price.  I  am  no 
very  good  arithmetician,  yet  I  calculated  the  other 
day  in  my  morning  walk,  that  my  two  volnmes, 
at  the  price  of  three  guineas,  wUl  cost  the  pur- 
chaser less  than  the  seventh  part  of  a  fiurthing 
per  line.  Yet  there  axe  lines  among  them,  that 
have  cost  me  the  labour  of  hours,  and  none  that 
have  not  cost  me  some  labour.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Friday  night,  MaTch  25,  179L 

MT  DEAREST  COZ, 

Johnson  writes  me  word  that  he  has  repeated- 
ly called  on  Horace  Walpole,  and  has  never 
found  him  at  home.  He  has  also  written  to  him, 
and  received  no  answer.  I  charge  thee  therefore 
on  thy  allegiance,  that  thou  mo\fi  not  a  finger 
more  in  this  business.  My  back  is  up,  and  I  can 
not  bear  the  thought  of  wooing  him  any  further, 
nor  would  do  it,  though  he  were  as  pig  a  gentle- 
man (look  you!)  as  Lucifer  himself.  I  have 
Wekh  blood  in  me,  if  the  pedigree  of  the  Donnes 
say  true,  and  evexy  drop  of  it  says — "  Let  him 
alone!" 

I  should  have  dined  at  the  Hall  to-day,  having 
engaged  myaclf  to  do  so;  but  an  untoward  occur- 
rence, that  happened  last  night,  or  rather  this 
morning,  prevented  me.  It  was  a  thundering 
rap  at  the  door,  just  after  the  clock  struck  three. 
Pint,  I  thought  the  house  was  on  fire.  Then  I 
thought  the  Hall  was  on  &n.  Then  I  thought 
it  was  a  house-breaker's  trick.  Then  I  thought  it 
was  an  express.  In  any  case  I  thought  that  if  it 
should  be  repeated,  it  would  awaken  and  terrify 
Mrs.  Unwin,  and  kill  her  with  spasms.  The 
eoQsequenee  of  all  these  thoughts  was  the  worst 
nervous  lever  I  ever  had  in  my  tife,  although  it 
was  the  shortest  The  rap  was  given  but  once, 
though  a  multifarious  one.  Had  I  heard  a  second, 
I  should  have  risen  myself  at  all  adventures.  It 
was  the  only  minute  since  you  went,  in  which  I 
have  been  glad  that  you  were  not  here.  Boon 
after  I  came  down,  I  learned  that  a  drunken  party 
had  passed  through  the  village  at  that  time,  and 
Ihey  were  no  doubt  the  authors  of  thii  witty,  but 
lioiiblnMM  Invvntloii. 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  you  for  the  book  yot 
sent  us.  Mrs.  Unwin  has  read  me  several  paili 
of  it,  which  I  have  much  admixed.  The  obso^ 
vations  arc  shrewd  and  pointed;  and  then  is 
much  wit  in  the  simifcs  and  illustratkMW.  Yet  a 
remark  struck  mc,  which  I  could  not  help  maksif 
vivcL  voce  on  the  occanon.  If  the  book  has  any 
real  value,  and  docs  in  truth  deserve  the  notios 
taken  of  it  by  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  ifei 
claim  is  founded  neither  on  the  expiessioii,  nor  on 
the  style,  nor  on  the  wit  of  it,  but  altogetiier  on 
the  truth  that  it  contains.  Now  the  same  tmthi 
are  delivered,  to  my  knowledge,  perpetually  ftom 
the  pulpit  by  ministers,  whom  the  admirers  of  tfaii 
writer  would  disdain  to  hear.  Yet  the  troth  ii 
not  the  leas  important  for  not  being  aooompanied 
and  recommended  by  brilliant  thoughts  and  ei- 
prcsnons ;  neither  is  Grod,  from  whom  comes  all 
truth,  any  more  a  respecter  of  wit  than  he  is  si 
persons.  It  will  appear  soon  whether  they  ap* 
plaud  the  book  for  the  sake  of  its  unansweiable 
arguments,  or  only  tolerate  the  argument  for  ths 
sake  of  the  splendid  manner  in  which  it  is  ea- 
forced.  I  wish  as  heartily  that  it  may  do  them 
good,  as  if  I  were  myself  the  author  of  it.  But 
alas!  my  wishes  and  hopes  are  much  at  variance. 
It  will  be  the  talk  of  the  day,  as  another  pabUeik 
tion  of  the  same  kind  has  been;  and  then  tfaa 
noise  of  Vanity-fair  will  drown  the  voke  of  thi 
preacher. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  Chancellor  does  not 
forget  mc,  though  more  for  his  sake  than  my  own; 
for  I  see  not  how  he  can  ever  ser\'e  a  man  fib 
me.  Adieu,  my  dearest  Cos,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  THROCKMORTON. 

MT  DEAR  MRS.  FROG,  April  1,  Vt9h 

A  WORD  or  two  before  breakfast ;  which  is  d 
that  I  shall  have  time  to  send. — ^You  have  not,  I 
hope,  forgot  to  tell  Mra.  Frog,  how  much  I  am 
obliged  to  him  for  his  kind,  though  imsoccesaftil 
attempt  in  my  favour  at  Oxford.  It  seems  not  a 
little  extraordinary,  that  persons  so  noUy  patrao- 
izcd  themselves,  on  the  score  of  literature,  should 
resolve  to  give  no  encouragement  to  it  in  return. 
Should  I  find  a  fair  opportunity  to  thank  them 
hereafter,  I  will  not  neglect  it 

Could  Homer  come  himaelf^  diauwuM  and  pooi^ 
And  tune  his  harp  at  Rhodicina's  door, 
The  rich  old  vixen  would  exdahn  (I  fear 
"  Begone  1  no  tramper  gets  a  faithing  here." 

I  have  read  your  husband's  pamphlet  throo^ 
and  through.  You  may  think  perhaps,  and  so  may 
he,  that  a  question  so  remote  from  all  copcem  i4 
imne  could  not  interest  me;  but  if  you  think  so, 
jcm  axe  both  aristahWL    He  eaii  ivrite  nolhiiY 
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nXL  not  interett  me ;  in  the  first  place,  for 
iter's  sake ;  and  in  the  next  place  because 
tos  better  and  reasons  better  than  any  body, 
Don  candour,  and  more  sufficiency;  and 
uently  with  more  satisfacUon  to  all  bis 
I,  WTB  only  his  opponents.  They,  I  think, 
I  tXBie,  wirii  that  they  had  let  him  alone. 
1  is  delighted  past  measure  with  his  wooden 
lad  gallops  at  a  rote  that  would  kill  any 
hat  had  a  life  to  lose.         Adieu,  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESO, 

AR  JOHNNY,  Weston,  AprU  6,  1791. 

HOUSAND  thanks  for  your  splendid  assom- 
of  Cambridge  luminaries !  If  you  are  not 
led  with  your  collection  it  can  only  bo  be- 
joa  are  unreasonaMc ;  for  I  who  may  be 
cd  more  covetous  on  this  occasion  than  any 
im  highly  satisfied,  and  even  delighted  with 
indeed  you  should  find  it  practicable  to  add 
the  number,  I  have  not  the  least  objection. 
is  ehaige  1  give  you : 

ol  an  hour  beyond  the  time  you  have  mcn- 
,  eren  though  you  should  be  able  to  add  a 
ad  names  by  so  doing !  For  I  can  not  af- 
» purchase  them  at  that  cost.  I  long  to  sec 
nd  so  do  we  both,  and  will  not  sufier  you  to 
ne  your  visit  for  any  such  considcratbn. 
J  dear  boy !  in  the  affair  of  subscriptions 
I  already  illustrious  enough ;  shall  be  so  at 
irhen  you  shall  have  enlisted  a  college  or  two 
which  perhaps  you  may  be  enabled  to  do  in 
xam  of  the  ensuing  week.  I  feci  myself 
obHged  to  your  university,  |aid  much  dis- 
to  admire  the  liberality  of  spirit  they  have 
.  on  this  occasion.  Certainly  I  had  not  de- 
much  favour  of  their  hands,  all  things  con- 
I.  But  the  cause  of  literature  seems  to  have 
freight  with  them,  and  to  have  superseded 
wncment  they  might  be  supposed  to  enter- 
1  the  score  of  certain  censures,  that  you  wot 
:«  not  so  at  Oxford.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESCL 

IR  FRIEND,  April  29,  1791. 

ROOT  if  I  told  you  that  Mr.  Throckmorton 

iplied  through  the  medium  of to 

[▼ersity  of  Oxford.    He  did  so,  but  without 
I.    Their  answer  was,  "  that  they  subscribe 

ling." 

e's  subscriptions  did  not  amount,  I  think,  to 

ndred  *,  and  mine  will  not  fall  very  fiur  short 

NoUq  doings,  at  a  time  of  day  when 


'Homer  has  no  news  to  tell  us;  and  when,  all  othw 
.comforts  of  Ufe  having  risen  in  price,  poetry  has 
of  coum  fidlen.  I  call  it  a  "comfort  of  life}"  it 
'is  so  to  others,  but  to  myself  it  has  beecMne  even  a 


These  h<Jiday  times  are  very  unfavourable  to 
the  printer's  progress.  He  and  all  his  demons  ars 
making  themselves  merry,  and  me  sad,  ibr  1  mourn 
at  every  hindrance.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Wutotif  May  2,  1791. 

Monday  being  a  day  in  which  Homer  has  now 
no  demands  on  me,  I  shall  give  part  of  the  present 
Monday  to  you.  But  it  this  moment  occurs  to 
me  that  the  proposition  with  which  I  begin  will  be 
obscure  to  you,  unless  followed  by  an  explanation. 
You  are  to  understand  therefore  that  Monday  be- 
j  ing  no  postday,  I  have  consequently  no  proof-sheets 
to  correct,  the  correction  of  which  is  nearly  all 
that  I  have  to  do  with  Homer  at  present :  I  say 
nearly  all,  liecausc  I  am  likewise  occasionally  em- 
ploye] in  reading  over  the  whole  of  what  is  already 
printed,  that  I  may  make  a  table  of  errata  to  each 
of  the  poems.  How  much  is  already  printed  say 
youl — I  answer — the  whole  Iliad,  and  almost 
seventeen  books  of  the  Odyssey. 

About  a  fortnight  since,  perhaps  throe  weeks,  1 
had  a  visit  from  your  nephew,  Mr.  Bagot,  and  hia 
tutor,  Mr.  Hurlock,  who  came  hither  under  con- 
duct of  your  niece.  Miss  Barbara.  So  were  the 
friends  d  Ulysses  conducted  to  the  palace  of  An- 
tiphates,  the  Lsstrigonian,  by  that  monarch's 
daughter.  But  mine  is  no  pahuse,  ncitlicr  am  I 
a  giant,  neither  did  I  devour  any  one  of  the  par- 
ty—on the  contrary,  I  gave  them  chocolate,  and 
permitted  them  to  depart  in  peace.  I  was  much 
pleased  both  with  the  young  man  and  liis  tutor. 
In  the  countenance  of  the  fonner  I  saw  much 
Bagotism,  and  not  less  in  manners.  I  will  leavo 
yon  to  guess  what  1  mean  by  that  expression. 
Phynognomy  is  a  study  of  which  I  have  almost 
as  high  an  opinion  as  Lavater  himself,  the  profes- 
sor of  it,  and  for  this  good  reason,  because  it  never 
yet  deceived  me.  But  perhaps  I  shall  speak  more 
truly  if  I  say  that  I  am  somewhat  of  an  adept  m 
the  art,  although  I  have  never  stvdtcd  it;  for 
whether  I  will  or  not,  I  judge  of  every  Human 
creature  by  the  countenance,  and,  as  I  say,  havo 
never  yet  scon  reason  to  repent  of  my  judgment. 
Sometimes  I  fed  myself  powerfully  attracted,  as 
I  was  by  your  nephew,  and  sometimes  with  equal 
vehemenco  repulsed,  which  attraction  and  repul- 
sion have  always  been  justified  in  the  sequel. 

I  have  lately  read,  and  with  more  attention  than 
I  ever  gave  them  before,  Milton's  Latin  poema. 
But  these  I  must  make  theaoliject  of  some  fhtnn 
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letter,  in  which  it  will  be  ten  to  one  that  your 
friend  Samuel  Johnson  gets  another  alap  or  two 
at  the  hands  of  your  humble  servant  Pray  read 
them  yourself,  and  with  as  much  attention  as  I 
did ;  then  read  the  Doctor's  remarks  if  you  have 
them,  and  then  tell  me  what  you  think  of  both. 
It  will  be  pretty  sport  for  you  on  such  a  day  as  this, 
which  is  the  fourth  that  we  have  had  of  almost 
incessant  rain.  The  weather,  and  a  cold,  the 
effect  of  it,  have  confined  me  ever  since  last  Thurs- 
day. Mrs.  Unwin  however  is  well,  and  joins  me 
in  every  good  wish  to  you  and  your  family.  I  am, 
my  good  friend.  Most  truly  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  BUCHANAN. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Weston^  May  11,  1791. 

You  have  sent  me  a  beautiful  poem,  wanting 
nothing  but  metre.  I  would  to  Heaven  that 
you  would  give  it  that  requisite  yourself;  for  he 
who  could  make  the  sketch,  can  not  but  be  well 
qualified  to  finish.  But  if  you  will  not,  I  will ; 
provided  always  nevertheless,  that  God  gives  me 
ability,  for  it  will  require  no  common  share  to  do 
justice  to  your  conceptions. 

I  am  much  yours,  W.  C. 

Your  little  messenger  vanished  before  I  could 
tatch  him. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  May  18,  1791. 

MT  DEAREST   COZ, 

Has  another  of  my  letters  fallen  short  of  its 
destination ;  or  wherefore  is  it,  that  thou  writ- 
est  noti  One  letter  in  five  weeks  is  a  poor  allow- 
ance for  your  friends  at  Weston.  One  that 
X  received  two  or  throe  days  since  from  Mrs.  Frog, 
has  not  at  all  enlightened  me  on  this  head.  But 
I  wander  in  a  wilderness  of  vain  conjecture. 

I  have  had  a  letter  lately  firom  New  York,  firom 
a  Dr.  Cogswell  of  that  place  to  thank  me  fbr  my 
fine  verses,  and  to  tell  me,  which  pleased  me  par- 
ticularly, that  after  having  read  the  Task,  my  first 
volume  fell  into  his  hands,  which  he  read  also,  and 
was  equally  pleased  with.  This  is  the  only  in- 
stance I  can  recollect  of  a  reader,  who  has  done 
justice  to  my  firet  effusions :  for  I  am  sure,  that  in 
jioint  of  expression  they  do  not  fall  a  jot  below  my 
second,  and  that  in  point  of  subject  they  are  for 
the  most  part  superior.  But  enough,  and  too 
much  of  tliif  The  Task,  he  tells  me,  has  been 
'cprintcd  in  that  city. 

Adieu!  my  dearest  coz. 

We  have  blooming  scenes  under  wintry  skies, 
and  with  iry  blasts  to  fan  them. 

Ever  thine,  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESGL 

WeaUm^  May  23, 179L 

MT  DEAREST  JOHNNY, 

Did  I  not  know  that  you  are  never  more  inyooi 
element,  than  when  you  are  exerting  yonnelf  ii 
my  cause,  I  should  congratulate  you  on  the  hopt 
there  seems  to  be  that  your  labour  will  soon  haw 
an  end. 

You  will  wonder  perhaps,  my  Johnny,  that 
Mrs.  Unwin,  by  my  desire,  enjoined  you  to  seos- 
cy  concerning  the  translation  of  the  Frogs  and 
Mice.  Wonderful  it  may  well  seem  to  you  that  I 
should  wish  to  hide  for  a  short  time  firom  a  few, 
what  I  am  just  going  to  publish  to  all.  But  I  had 
more  reasons  than  one  for  this  mysterious  man- 
agement; that  is  to  say,  1  had  two.  In  the  tatL 
place,  I  wished  to  surprise  my  readers  agreeably 
and  secondly,  I  wished  to  allow  none  of  my  fntak 
an  opportunity  to  object  to  the  measure,  who  jo^ 
think  it  perhaps  a  measure  more  bountiful  than 
prudent.  But  I  have  had  my  sufficient  rewaid, 
though  not  a  pecuniary  one.  It  is  a  poem  of  mncb 
humour,  and  accordingly  I  found  the  translation 
of  it  very  amusing.  It  struck  me  too,  that  I  mmt 
either  make  it  part  of  the  present  publication,  or 
never  publish  it  at  all;  it  would  have  been  ao  te^ 
ribly  out  of  its  place  in  any  other  volume. 

I  long  for  the  time  that  shall  bring  you  once 
more  to  Weston,  and  all  your  et  cetero*  with  joo. 
O!  what  a  month  of  May  has  this  been!  Let 
never  poet,  English  poet  at  least,  give  himself  to 
the  praises  of  May  again.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DEAREST  Voz,    The  Lodge,  May  S7,  1791. 

I,  WHO  am  neither  dead,  nor  sick,  nor  idh 
should  have  no  excuse,  were  I  as  tardy  in  answer 
ing,  as  you  in  writing.  I  live  indeed  where  leismf 
abounds;  and  you,  where  leisure  is  not:  a  differ* 
ence  that  accounts  sufficiently  both  for  your  silence 
and  my  loquacity. 

When  you  told  Mrs. ,  that  my  HomBr 

would  come  forth  in  May,  you  told  her  what  yoo 
believed , 'and  therefore  no  falsehood.  But  you  told 
her  at  the  same  time  what  will  not  happen,  and 
therefore  not  a  truth.  There  is  a  medium  between 
truth  and  falsehood ;  and  (I  believe)  the  word  mis- 
take expresses  it  exacUy.  I  will  therefore  say 
that  you  were  mistaken.  If  instead  of  May  joa 
had  mentioned  June,  I  flatter  myself  that  yoa 
would  have  hit  the  marie.  For  in  June  there  b 
every  probability  that  we  shall  publish.  You  wiC 
say,  "  hang  the  printer! — for  it  is  his  fiiult!"  But 
stay,  my  dear,  hang  him  not  just  now !  For  t» 
execute  him,  and  find  another,  wiU  ooit  ue  tisM, 
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I  M  much  too,  that  I  question  if,  in  that  case, 
should  publish  sooner  than  in  August.  To 
troth,  I  am  not  perfectly  sure  that  there  will 
my  necessity  to  hang  him  at  all!  though  that 
,  matter  which  I  desire  to  leave  entirely  at  your 
»etion,  alleging  only  in  the  mean  time,  tliat 
man  does  not  appear  to  mc  during  the  last 
^year  to  have  been  at  all  in  fault.  His  ro- 
tanoe  of  sheets  in  all  that  time  has  been  punc- 
I,  gave  arid  except  while  the  Easter  holidays 
ad,  when  (I  suppose)  he  found  it  imporaible  to 
p  hk  devils  to  their  business.  I  shall  however 
Awe  the  last  sheet  of  the  Odyssey  to-morrow,  and 
«  already  sent  up  the  Preface,  together  with 
the  needful.  You  see  therefore  that  the  pub- 
tion  of  this  famous  work  can  not  be  delayed 
eh  longer. 

Ls  for  politics,  I  reck  not,  having  no  room  in 
head  for  any  thing  but  the  Slave-bill.  That 
Mt;  and  all  the  rest  is  a  trifle.  I  have  not  seen 
He's  book,  but  refused  to  see  it  when  it  was 
rad  to  me.  No  man  shall  convince  me  that  I 
faiqyroperly  governed,  while  I  feel  the  contrary. 

Adieu!  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa. 

Weston,  June  1,  1791. 

DEAREST   JOnKNT, 

low  you  may  rest — Now  I  can  give  you  joy 
he  period,  of  which  I  gave  you  hoi«  in  my 
;  the  period  of  all  your  labours  in  my  service. 
tut  this  I  can  foretell  you  also,  that  if  you  pcr- 
m  in  serving  your  friends  at  this  rate,  your 
is  likdy  to  be  a  life  of  labour: — yet  persevere! 
r  lestwill  be  the  sweeter  hereafler!  In  the 
ui  time  I  wish  you,  if  at  any  time  you  should 
I  occasion  for  him,  just  such  a  friend  as  you 
e  proved  to  me!  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

DEAR  SIR,  Weston,  June  13,  1791. 

0IK3HT  to  have  thanked  you  for  your  agreeablo 
.  entertaining  letter  much  sooner,  but  I  have 
ly  correspondents,  who  will  not  be  said,  nay ; 
.  have  been  obliged  of  late  to  give  my  last  atten- 
m  to  Homer.  The  very  last  indeed;  for  yes- 
lay  I  despatched  to  town,  after  revising  them 
rfidly,  the  proof  sheets  of  subscribers'  names, 
ing  which  I  took  special  notice  of  yours,  and 
much  obliged  to  you  for  it.  We  have  con- 
fd,  or  rather  my  bookseller  and  printer  have 
trived  (for  thoy  have  never  waited  a  moment 
me,)  to  publish  as  critically  at  the  wrong  time, 
rmy  whole  interest  and  success  had  depended 
a  iL  March,  April,  and  May,  said  Johnson 
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to  me  in  a  letter  that  I  received  from  him  in  Febru- 
aiy,  are  tho  best  months  for  publication.  TTters- 
fore  now  it  is  determined  that  Homer  shall  come 
out  on  the  first  of  July;  that  is  to  say,  exactly  at 
the  moment  when,  except  a  few  lawyers,  not  a 
creature  will  be  left  in  town  who  will  ever  care 
one  farthing  about  him.  To  which  of  these  two 
friends  of  mine  I  am  indebted  for  this  manage- 
ment, I  know  not.  It  docs  not  please;  but  I  would 
be  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  therefore 
nudte  no  complaint,  or  grumble  at  all  about  it. 
You,  I  presume,  have  had  dealings  with  them 
both — how  did  they  manage  for  you'}  And  if  as 
they  have  for  mc,  how  did  you  behave  under  it  1 
Some  who  love  me  complain  that  I  am  too  passive; 
and  I  should  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  justify 
myself  by  your  example.  The  fact  is,  should  I 
thunder  ever  so  loud,  no  efforts  of  that  sort  will 
avail  me  now ;  thcrofore  like  a  good  economist  of 
my  bolts,  I  choose  to  reserve  tlicm  for  more  pro- 
fitable occ^isions. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  your  amusements  have 
been  so  similar  to  mine;  for  in  this  instance  too  1 
seemed  to  have  need  of  somebody  to  keep  me  in 
countenance,  eR{>ecialIy  in  my  attention  and  at- 
tachment to  animals.  All  the  notice  that  we  lords 
of  the  creation  vouchsafe  to  bestow  on  tho  crea- 
tures, is  generally  to  abuse  them;  it  is  well  there- 
fore that  here  and  there  a  man  should  be  found  a 
little  womanish,  or  perhaps  a  little  childish  in  this 
matter,  who  will  make  some  amends,  by  kissing, 
and  coaxing,  and  laying  them  in  one's  bosom. 
You  rememlKT  tlie  little  ewe  lamb,  mentioned  by 
the  prophet  Nathan ;  the  prophet  perhaps  invented 
the  tale  for  the  sake  of  its  a]>plication  to  David's 
conscience;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  Grod  in- 
spired him  with  it  for  that  purpose.  If  he  did,  it 
amounts  to  a  proof  that  he  does  not  overlook,  but 
on  the  contrary  much  notices  such  little  partiali- 
ties and  kindness  to  his  dumb  creatures,  as  we, 
because  we  articulate,  are  pleased  to  call  them. 

Your  sisters  are  fitter  to  judge  tlian  I,  whether 
assembly  rooms  are  the  places  of  all  others,  in 
which  the  ladies  may  be  studied  to  most  advan- 
tage. I  am  on  old  fellow,  but  I  had  once  my 
dancing  days,  as  you  have  now;  yet  I  could  never 
find  I  learned  half  so  much  of  a  woman's  real 
character  by  dancing  with  her,  as  by  conversing 
with  her  at  home,  where  I  could  observe  her  be- 
haviour at  the  table,  at  the  fireside,  and  in  all  the 
trying  circumstances  of  domestic  life.  We  are  all 
good  when  we  arc  pleased;  but  she  is  the  good 
woman,  who  wants  not  a  fiddle  to  sweeten  her. 
If  I  am  wrong,  the  young  ladies  will  set  me  right, 
in  the  mean  time  I  will  not  tease  you  with  graver 
arguments  on  the  subject,  especially  as  I  have  a 
hope  that  years,  and  the  study  of  the  Scnpture, 
and  His  Spirit,  whose  word  it  is,  will,  in  due  time, 
bring  you  to  my  way  of  thinking.    I  am  not  #«« 
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of  Ummc  sagen,  who  require  that  young  men  shoald 
be  as  old  as  thcmaelves  before  they  have  time  to 
bt  so. 

With  my  love  to  your  fair  sisters,  I  remain, 
Dear  sir,  most  truly  yours,    W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESCL 

The  Lodge,  June  15, 1791. 

Mr  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Ip  it  will  aflbrd  you  any  comfort  that  you  have 
a  share  in  my  affections,  of  that  comfort  you  may 
andl  yourself  at  all  times.  You  have  acquired  it 
by  means  which,  unless  I  should  become  worthless 
myself,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  will  always  se- 
cure you  from  the  loss  of  it.  You  are  learning 
what  all  learn,  though  few  at  so  early  an  age,  that 
man  is  an  ungrateful  animal;  and  that  benefits 
too  often,  instead  of  securing  a  due  return,  operate 
rather  as  provocations  to  ill  treatment.  This  I 
take  to  be  the  aummum  malum  of  the  human 
heart.  Towards  Grod  we  are  all  guilty  of  it  more 
or  lese ;  but  between  man  and  man,  we  may  thank 
God  for  it,  there  are  some  exceptions  He  leaves 
this  peccant  principle  to  operate  in  some  degree 
against  himself  in  all,  for  our  humiliation  I  sup- 
pose; and  because  the  pernicious  effects  of  it  in 
reality  can  not  injure  him,  he  can  not  suflcr  by 
them;  but  ho  knows  that  unless  he  should  restrain 
its  influence  on  the  dealings  of  mankind  with  each 
other,  the  bonds  of  society  would  be  dissolved,  and 
all  charitable  intercx)urBc  at  an  end  amongst  us.  It 
was  said  of  Archbishop  Cranmcr,  "Do  him  an  ill 
turn,  and  you  make  him  your  friend  for  ever;" 
of  others  it  may  be  said,  "  Do  them  a  good  one, 
and  they  will  be  for  ever  your  enemies."  It  is  the 
Grace  oif  Gk)d  only  that  makes  the  difference. 

The  absence  of  Homer  (for  we  have  now  shaken 
hands  and  parted)  is  well  supplied  by  three  rela- 
tions of  mine  from  Norfolk.  My  cousin  Johnson, 
an  aunt  ci  his,  and  his  sister.  I  love  them  all 
dearly,  and  am  well  contented  to  resign  to  them 
the  place  in  my  attentions  so  lately  occupied  by  the 
chiefii  of  Grieeoe  andTroy.  His  aunt  and  I  have 
spent  many  a  meny  day  together,  when  we  were 
some  forty  years  younger ;  and  we  make  shift  to  be 
many  together  stilL  His  sister  is  a  sweet  young 
woman,  graceful,  good-natured,  and  gentle,  just 
what  I  had  imagined  her  to  be  before  I  had  seen 
her.  Farewell.    W.C. 


TO  DR.  JAMES  COGSWELL, 

NEW  YORK. 

Weston.  Underwoodf  near  CHney,  Bvdca, 
DEAR  SIR,  June  15, 1791. 

Your  lettei  and  obliging  present  from  so  great 
a  distance  dt  erved  a  speedier  acknowled|gmuit| 


and  should  not  have  wanted  one  so  long  had  not 
circumstances  so  fallen  out  since  I  received  than 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  mo  to  write  sooner.  It 
is  indeed  but  within  this  day  at  two  that  I  have 
heard  how,  by  the  help  of  my  bookseller,  I  may 
transmit  an  answer  to  you. 

My  title  page,  as  it  well  might,  misled  yon.  It 
speaks  me  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  so  I  am,  but 
a  member  of  that  society  only,  not  as  an  inhali- 
tant  I  live  here  almost  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
miles  from  London,  which  I  have  not  vidted  these 
eight  and  twenty  years,  and  probably  never  shall 
again.  Thus  it  fbll  out  that  Mr.  Morewood  hid 
sailed  again  for  America  before  your  parcel  reached 
me,  nor  should  I  (it  is  likely)  have  received  it  at 
all,  had  not  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  lives  in  the 
Temple,  by  good  fortune,  received  it  first,  and 
<^ned  your  letter;  finding  for  whom  it  vras  in- 
tended, he  transnutted  to  me  both  that  and  the 
parcel.  Your  testimony  of  approbation  of  what  I 
have  published,  coming  from  another  quarter  of 
the  globe,  could  not  but  be  extremely  flattering,  as 
was  your  obliging  notice,  that  the  Task  had  been 
reprinted  in  your  city.  Both  volumes,  I  hope,  have 
a  tendency  to  discountenance  vice,  and  promote 
the  best  interests  of  mankind.  But  how  hi  they 
shall  be  effectual  to  these  invaluable  purposes,  de- 
pends altogether  on  his  blessing,  whose  truths  I 
have  endeavoured  to  inculcate.  In  the  mean  time 
I  have  sufficient  proof  that  rcadftrs  may  be  pleased, 
may  approve,  and  yet  lay  down  the  book  unedified. 

During  the  last  five  years  I  have  been  occupied 
with  a  work  of  a  very  different  nature,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  blank  veise, 
and  the  work  is  now  ready  for  publication.  I 
undertook  it  partly  because  Pope's  is  too  lax  a 
version,  which  has  lately  occasioned  the  learned 
of  this  country  to  call  aloud  for  a  new  one,  and 
partly  because  I  could  fall  on  no  better  expcidient 
to  amuse  a  mind  too  much  addicted  to  melan- 
choly. 

I  send  you  in  return  for  the  volumes  with  which 
you  favoured  me,  three  on  religious  subjects,  popu- 
lar productions  that  have  not  been  fong  pubUshed, 
and  that  may  not  therefore  yet  have  reached  your 
country ;  The  Christian  Officer's  Panoply,  by  a 
marine  oflker — The  Importance  of  the  Manneia 
of  the  Great,  and  an  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of 
the  Fashiona^  World.  The  two  last  are  said  to 
be  written  by  a  lady,  Miss  Hannah  More,  and  are 
universally  read  by  people  of  that  rank  to  which 
she  addresses  them.  Your  manners  I  suppose  may 
be  more  pure  than  ours,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
even  among  you  may  be  found  some  to  whom  her 
strictures  are  applicable.  I  return  you  my  thanks, 
sir,  for  the  volttmes  you  sent  me,  two  of  which  I 
have  read  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Edwards'  book,  and 
the  Conquest  cf  Canaan.  The  rest  I  have  not 
had  time  to  read,  except  Dr.  Dwight's  Sennon, 
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which  pleased  me  almost  more  than  any  that  I 
hate  either  aeon  or  heard. 

I  ahall  accoant  a  correspondence  with  you  an 
honour,  and  shall  remain,  dear  sir. 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant,  W,  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Wtston^  Aug.  2, 179L 

I  WIS  much  obliged,  and  still  feel  myself  much 
obliged  to  Lady  Bagot,  for  the  viat  with  which 
die  favoured  me.  Had  it  been  possible  that  I 
could  have  seen  Lord  Bagot  too,  I  should  have 
been  completely  happy.  For,  as  it  happened,  I 
was  that  morning  in  better  spirits  than  usual;  and 
though  I  arrived  late,  and  after  a  long  walk,  and 
extremely  hot,  which  is  a  circumstance  very  apt 
to  diacoucert  mc,  yet  T  was  not  disconcerted  half  so 
much  as  I  generally  am  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger, 
cupedally  oi  a  stranger  lady,  and  more  especially 
•t  the  nght  of  a  stranger  lady  of  quality.  When 
dw  aenrant  told  mo  that  lady  Bagot  was  in  the 
parlour,  I  felt  my  spirits  sink  ten  degrees;  but  the 
moment  I  saw  her,  at  least  when  I  had  been  a 
minute  in  her  company,  I  felt  them  rise  again, 
and  they  soon  rose  above  their  former  pitch.  I 
know  two  ladies  of  fashion  now,  whose  manners 
have  this  efiect  upon  me.  The  lady  in  question, 
end  the  lady  Spencer.  I  am  a  shy  animal,  and 
trant  much  kindness  to  make  me  easy.  Such  I 
dkall  be  to  my  dying  day. 

Here  at  /,  calling  myself  «^y,  yet  have  just  pub- 
Bdied  by  the  fry,  two  great  volumes  of  poetry. 

This  reminds  me  of  Ranger's  observation  in  the 
Suspicions  Husband,  who  says  to  somebody,  I  for- 
get whom — "  There  is  a  degree  of  assurance  in 
fou  modeet  men^  that  we  impudent  feUow  can 
never  arrive  at  V* — Assurance  indeed !  Have  you 
men  'cml  What  do  you  think  they  arcl  NotUng 
km  I  can  tell  you  than  a  translation  of  Homer.  Of 
the  eubUmeit  poet  in  the  world.  That's  all.  Can  I 
etvr  have  the  impudence  to  call  myself  shy  again? 

You  live,  I  think,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bir- 
oginghaml  What  must  you  not  have  felt  on  the 
lite  alanoing  occaaionl  You  I  suppose  could  eee 
the  tmm  firom  your  windows.  We,  who  only  heard 
the  newaof  them  have  trembled.  Never  sure  was 
'mStpaoM  leal  more  terribly  manifested,  or  more 
to  the  prejudice  of  its  own  cause. 

Adieu,  my  dear  firiend.  I  am,  with  Mrs.  Uo- 
win'e  best  compliments,         Ever  yours,  W  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 
vr  DEim  eiR,  Weeton^  Aug.  9, 179L 

I  METER  make  a  correspondent  wait  for  an  an- 
firer  through  idleness  or  want  of  proper  respect 
fehim;biiliflamiilentitisbecansel  am  busy, 


or  not  well,  or  because  I  stay  till  something  occur, 
that  may  make  my  letter  at  least  a  Uttle  better 
than  mere  blank  paper.  I  therefore  write  speedily 
in  reply  to  yours,  being  at  present  neither  much 
occupied,  nor  at  all  indisposed,  nor  forbidden  by  a 
dearth  of  materials. 

I  wish  always  when  I  have  a  new  piece  in  hand 
to  be  as  secret  as  you,  and  there  was  a  time  when 
I  could  be  so.  Then  I  lived  the  life  of  a  solitary, 
was  not  visited  by  a  single  neighbour,  because  I 
had  none  with  whom  I  could  associate;  nor  ever 
had  an  inmate.  This  was  when  I  dwelt  at  01- 
ncy;  but  since  I  have  removed  to  Weston  the  case 
is  different  Here  I  am  visited  by  all  around  me, 
and  study  in  a  room  exposed  to  all  manner  of  in- 
roads. It  is  on  the  ground  floor,  the  room  in  which 
we  dine,  and  in  which  I  am  sure  to  be  found  by  all 
who  seek  me.  They  find  me  generally  at  my  desk, 
and  with  my  work,  whatever  it  be,  before  me,  un- 
less perhaps  I  have  conjured  it  into  its  hiding 
place  before  they  have  had  time  to  enter.  This 
however  is  not  always  the  case,  and  consequently, 
sooner  or  later,  I  can  not  foil  to  be  detected.  Pos- 
sibly you,  who  I  suppose  have  a  snug  study,  would' 
find  it  impracticable  to  attend  to  any  thing  closely 
in  an  apartment  exposed  as  mine;  but  use  has 
made  it  familiar  to  me,  and  so  familiar,  that  neither 
servants  going  and  coming  disconcert  me;  nor  even 
if  a  lady,  with  an  oblique  glance  of  her  eye,  catches 
two  or  three  lines  of  my  MS.,  do  I  feel  myself  in- 
clined to  blush,  though  naturally  the  shjrest  of  man- 
kind. 

You  did  well,  I  bdieve,  to  cashier  the  subject 
of  which  you  gave  me  a  recital.  It  certainly  wants 
those  agremeuM^  which  are  necessary  to  the  sne- 
cess  of  any  subject  in  verse.  It  is  a  curious  etofj, 
and  so  fer  as  the  poor  young  lady  was  concerned 
a  very  a&cting  one;  but  there  is  a  coarseness  in 
the  character  of  the  hero,  that  would  have  spoiled 
all.  In  fact,  I  find  it  myself  a  much  easier  matter 
to  write,  than  to  get  a  convenient  theme  to  write  on. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  comparing  me  ae  joa  go 
both  with  Pope  and  with  Homer.  It  is  impoasiUe 
in  any  other  way  of  management  to  know  whether 
the  Transition  be  well  executed  or  not,  and  if 
well,  in  what  degree.  It  was  in  the  course  of  such 
a  process,  that  I  first  became  dissatisfied  with 
Pope.  More  than  thirty  yean  since,  and  Yr^nen.  I 
was  a  young  Templar,  I  accompanied  him  with 
his  ori^nal,  line  by  line,  through  both  poems.  A 
fellow  student  of  mine,  a  person  of  fine  classic 
taste,  joined  himself  with  me  in  the  labour.  We 
were  neither  of  us,  as  you  may  imagine,  very  dili- 
gent in  our  proper  business. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  my  Reviewers,  whosoever  they 
may  be,  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  me  as  you  do. 
I  want  no  praise  that  I  am  not  entitled  to;  but 
of  that  to  which  I  am  entitled  I  should  be  k(h  to 
lose  a  little,  havmg  worked  hard  to  earn  it 
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I  would  heartily  second  the  buhop  of  Salubuy 
in  recommending  to  you  a  close  pursuit  of  your 
Hebrew  studies,  were  it  not  that  I  wish  you  to 
publish  what  I  may  understand.  Do  both,  and  I 
shall  be  satisfied. 

Your  remarks,  if  I  may  but  receive  them  soon 
enough  to  serve  mo  in  case  of  a  new  edition,  will 
be  extremely  welcome.  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESO, 

MT  DEAREST  JOHNNY,      Weston,  Avg.  9,  1791. 

The  little  that  I  have  heard  about  Homer  my- 
self has  been  equally,  or  more  flattering  than  Dr. 

's  intelligence,  so  that  I  have  good  reason 

to  hope  that  I  have  not  studied  the  old  Ghredan, 
and  how  to  dress  him,  so  long,  and  so  intensely,  to 
no  purpose.  At  present  I  am  idle,  both  on  ac- 
count of  my  eyes,  and  because  I  know  not  to  what 
to  attach  myself  in  particular.  Many  different 
plans  and  projects  are  recommended  to  me.  Some 
call  aloud  for  original  verse,  others  for  more  trans- 
lation, and  others  for  other  things.  Providence,  I 
hope,  win  direct  me  in  my  choice;  for  other  guide 
I  have  none,  nor  wlkh  for  another. 

Qod  bless  you,  my  dearest  Johnny.    W.  C* 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,     7^  Lodge,  Sept.  14,  1791. 

Whoeter  reviews  me  will  in  fact  have  a  labo- 
rious task  of  it,  in  the  performance  of  which  he 
ought  to  nK>ve  leLsurely,  and  to  exercise  much 
ci&cal  discernment  In  the  mean  time  my  cou- 
rage is  kept  up  by  the  arrival  of  such  testimonies 
in  my  fiivour,  as  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure; 
coming  firom  quarters  the  most  respectable.  I 
have  reason  therefore  to  hope  that  our  periodical 
judges  win  not  be  very  adverse  to  me,  and  that 
peifaapi  they  may  even  favour  me.  If  one  man 
of  taste  and  letters  is  pleased,  another  man  so 
qvuJified  can  hardly  be  displeased;  and  if  critics 
of  a  different  description  grumble,  they  wiU  not 
however  materiaUy  hurt  me. 

You,  who  know  how  necessary  it  is  to  me  to  be 
employed,  wiU  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  been 
called  to  a  new  literary  engagement,  and  that  I 
have  not  refused  it.  A  Milton  that  is  to  rival, 
and  if  possible  to  exceed  in  splendour  BoydclFs 
Shakspeare,  is  in  contemplation,  and  I  am  in  the 
editor's  oflSce.  Fuseli  is  the  painter.  My  busi- 
ness win  be  to  select  notes  firom  others,  and  to 
wnte  original  notes;  to  translate  the  Latin  and 

'  *  IhstiaMlslioQ  aliudadio  in  thlileoerwis  tiMUofUw 
fjdUk  and  ilaUui  poeiiy  of  MBlpo,  which  Cowper  wm  i»- 
gCiiMsd  lif  Us  bookSBlier  10  ondtitpjDS. 


Italian  poems,  and  to  give  a  correct  text    I  shafl 
have  yean  aUowed  me  to  do  it  in.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY  DEiR  FRIEND,  Westou,  Sepi,  21, 1791. 

Of  aU  the  testimonies  in  &vour  of  my  Homer 
that  I  have  received,  none  has  given  me  so  nn- 
cere  a  {Measure  as  that  of  Lord  Bagot.  It  is  an 
unmixed  pleasure  and  without  a  drawback:  be- 
cause I  know  him  to  be  perfectly,  and  in  aU  re- 
spects, whether  erudition,  or  a  fine  taste  be  in 
question,  so  well  qualified  to  judge  me,  that  I  can 
neither  expect  nor  wish  a  sentence  more  valuahle 
than  his — 

ifcea'  «tvT/ut 

I  hope  by  this  time  you  have  received  your  vo 
lumes,  and  are  prepared  to  second  the  applauses 
of  your  brother— else,  wo  be  to  you!  I  wrote  to 
Johnson  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  your  last, 
giving  him  a  strict  injunction  to  despatch  them  to 
you  without  delay.  He  had  sold  some  time  since 
a  hundred  of  the  unsubscribed-for  copies. 

I  have  not  a  history  in  the  worid  except  Baker^ 
Chronicle,  and  that  I  borrowed  three  years  ago 
from  Mr.  Throckmorton.  Now  the  case  is  this; 
I  am  translating  Milton's  third  Elegy — his  Ekgy 
on  the  death  of  the  Bieihop  of  Winchester.  He 
begins  it  with  saying  that  whfle  he  was  mXda^ 
alone,  dejected,  and  musing  on  many  melancholy 
themes ;  first,  the  idea  of  the  jJague  presented  it> 
self  to  his  mind,  and  of  the  havoc  made  by  il 
among  the  great. — Then  he  proceeds  thus; 

Tom  nemlni  clarlqae  dudi^  fhttrlsqiw  verendl 

ImampeiUTia  ont  cnsBata  rofii: 
El  memiai  Herottm,  quoi  vidit  ad  Mhen  nqiloa 

Flevit  etamiBMi  Belgia  tola  dooea 

I  can  not  learn  from  my  only  oracle,  Baker,  wl» 
this  famous  leader  and  his  reverend  brother  were. 
Neither  does  he  at  aU  ascertain  for  me  the  event 
alluded  to  in  the  second  of  these  couplets.  I  am 
not  yet  possessed  of  Waiton,  who  probably  ex- 
plains it,  nor  can  be  fi>r  a  month  to  come.  Con- 
sult him  for  me  if  you  have  him,  or  if  yon  haw 
him  not  consult  some  other.  Or  you  may  find 
the  inteOigenoe  perhaps  in  your  own  budget;  no 
matter  how  you  come  by  it,  only  send  it  to  me  if 
you  can,  and  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  I  hate  to 
leave  unsolved  difficulties  behind  me.  In  the 
first  year  of  Charles  the  First,  Milton  was  seven- 
teen yean  of  age,  and  then  wrote  this  Elegy. 
The  period  theidbre  to  which  I  would  rete 
yoD,  k  the  tvro  or  three  last  years  of  James  th* 
First 

Ewr  jufuii  W.  C. 
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TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

rr  DEAR  FRIEND,  Wutofi^  Oct.  S5, 1791. 

Your  unexpected  and  transient  visit,  like  every 
ling  else  that  is  past,  has  now  the  appearance  of 
dfieun;  but  it  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  I  heartily 
'kh  that  such  dreams  could  recur  more  frequents 
r.  Your  brother  Chester  repeated  his  visit  yes- 
idaj,  and  I  never  saw  him  in  better  spirits.  At 
ich  times  he  has,  now  and  then,  the  very  look 
lat  be  had  when  he  was  a  boy;  and  when  I  see 
,  I  teem  to  be  a  boy  myself,  and  entirely  forget 
w  a  short  moment  the  years  that  have  intervened 
nee  I  waa  one.  The  look  that  I  mean  is  one 
i«k  you,  I  dare  say,  have  observed. — Then  we 
n  tt  Westminster  again.  He  left  with  me  that 
Hem  of  your  brother  Lord  Bagot's,  which  was 
lentioned  when  you  were  here.  It  was  a  treat 
I  me,  and  I  read  it  to  my  cousin  L^dy  Hesketh 
nd  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  to  whom  it  was  a  treat  also. 
;  hee  great  sweetness  of  numbers,  and  much  ele- 
inoe  of  ezpresMon,  and  is  just  such  a  poem  as  I 
Kmld  be  happy  to  have  composed  myself  about 
jear  ago,  when  I  was  loudly  called  upon  by  a 
■tain  nobJeman,  to  celebrate  the  beauties  of  his 
iUa.  But  I  had  two  insurmountable  difficulties 
» contend  with.  One  was,  that  I  had  never  seen 
ie villa;  and  the  other,  that  I  hod  no  eyes  at  that 
for  any  thing  but  Homer.  Should  I  at  any 
hereafter  undertake  the  task,  I  shall  now  at 
know  how  to  go  about  it,  which,  till  I  had 
Lord  Bagot's  poem,  I  verily  did  not.  I  was 
■iticiilarly  charmed  with  the  parody  of  those 
eantiful  lines  of  Milton. 


"The  amg  waa  partial,  but  the  harmony 
(What  could  it  len,  wlien  spirits  immortal  sing  1) 
Suspended  Hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 
The  thronging  audience." 

["here's  a  parenthesis  for  you!  The  parenthesis 
mriiiii  is  out  of  fashion,  and  perhaps  the  modems 
m  in  the  right  to  proscribe  what  they  can  not 
Itain  to.  I  will  answer  for  it  that,  had  we  the 
It  at  this  day  of  insinuating  a  sentiment  in  this 
noeful  manner,  no  reader  of  taste  would  quarrel 
rikh  the  practice.  Lord  Bagot  showed  his  by 
ilecting  the  passage  for  his  imitation. 

I  woukl  beat  Warton  if  he  were  living,  for  sup- 
(■ing  that  Milton  ever  repented  of  his  compli- 
lent  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Andrews.  I  nci- 
ier  do,  nor  can,  nor  will  believe  it.  Milton's 
lind  could  not  be  narrowed  by  any  thing;  and 
MMgh  ho  quarrelled  with  episcopacy  in  the 
huich  of  Elngland  idea  of  it,  I  am  persuaded  that 

food  bishop,  as  well  as  any  other  good  man,  of 
rtatsoever  rank  or  order,  had  always  a  share  of 
ii  veneration.    Yours,  my  dear  friend. 

Very  affectionately,  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESO. 

MT  DEAR  JOHNNY,  WeaUm,  Oct.  31,  1791. 

YoDR  kind  and  affectionate  letter  well  deserves 
my  thanks,  and  should  have  had  them  long  ago, 
had  I  not  been  obliged  lately  to  give  my  attention 
to  a  mountain  of  unanswered  letters,  which  1  have 
just  now  reduced  to  a  molehill ;  yours  lay  at  the 
bottom,  and  I  have  at  last  worked  my  way  down 
to  it. 

It  gives  mc  great  pleasure  that  you  have  found 
a  house  to  your  minds.  May  you  all  three  be 
happier  in  it  than  the  happiest  that  ever  occupied 
it  before  you!  But  my  chief  delight  of  all  is  to 
learn  that  you  and  Elitty  are  so  completely  cured 
of  your  long  and  threatening  maladies.  I  always 
thought  highly  of  Dr.  Kerr,  but  his  extraordinary 
success  in  your  two  instances  has  even  inspired 
me  with  an  affection  for  him. 

My  eyes  are  much  better  than  when  I  wrote 
last,  though  seldom  perfectly  well  many  days  to- 
gether. At  this  season  of  the  year  I  catch  {lerpe- 
tual  colds,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  till  I  have 
got  the  better  of  that  tenderness  of  habit  with 
which  the  summer  never  fails  to  affect  mc. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  heard  well  of  my  work 
in  your  country.  Suflicient  proofs  have  reached 
me  from  various  quarters,  that  I  have  not  plough- 
ed the  field  of  Troy  in  vain. 

Were  you  here  I  would  gratify  you  with  an 
enumeration  of  particulars;  but  since  you  are  not, 
it  must  content  you  to  be  told,  that  I  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  I  think,  in  her  letter  to  cousin 
Balls,  made  mention  of  my  new  engagement  I 
have  just  entered  on  it,  and  therefore  can  at  pre- 
sent say  little  about  it. 

It  is  a  very  creditable  one  in  itself;  and  may  i 
but  acquit  myself  of  it  with  sufficiency,  it  will  do 
me  honour.  The  commentator's  part  however  it 
a  new  one  to  me,  and  one  that  1  little  thought  te 
appear  in. 

Remember  your  promise,  that  I  shall  see  you  in 
the  spring. 

The  Hall  has  been  full  of  company  ever  since 
you  went,  and  at  present  my  Catharina  is  there 
singing  and  playing  like  an  angel.  W.  C 
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TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESO. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  NoV.  14,  1791. 

I  HAVE  waited  and  wbhed  for  your  opinion  with 
the  feelings  that  belong  to  the  value  I  have  for  it, 
and  am  very  happy  to  find  it  so  favourable.  In 
my  table  drawer  I  treasure  up  a  bundle  of  suffra- 
ges, sent  mc  by  those  of  whose  approbation  I  w«0 
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shall  presently  insert  youn  haye  done  in  one  instance,  even  a  little  against  ths 

bias  of  my  own  opinion. 

tym  it  no  ttvrec  *i\«^«i 


most  ambitious, 
among  them,  y 

I  know  iy^  why  we  should  quarrel  with  com- 
pound epidiets ;  it  is  certain  at  leart  they  are  as 
agreea^fe  ta  the  genius  of  our  language  as  to  that 
of.lhiB  Greek,  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by  their 
being  admitted  into  our  common  and  colloquial 
dialect  Black-eyed,  nut-brown,  crook-shanked, 
hnmp-backed,  are  all  compound  epithets,  and,  to- 
gether with  a  thousand  other  such,  are  used  con- 
tinually, even  by  those  who  profess  a  dislike  to 
■ueh  combinations  in  poetry.  Why  then  do  they 
treat  vnth  so  much  familiarity  a  thing  that  they 
•ay  disgusts  them  t  I  doubt  if  they  could  give  this 
question  a  reasonable  answer ;  unless  they  should 
answer  it  by  confessing  themselves  unreasonable. 

I  have  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  trans- 
tatbn  of  Milton's  Latin  poems.  I  give  them,  as 
opportunity  offers,  all  the  variety  of  measure  that 
I  can.  Some  I  render  in  heroic  rhyme,  some  in 
stanias,  some  in  seven,  and  some  in  eight  syllabic 
measure,  and  some  in  blank  verse.  They  will, 
altogether,  I  hope,  make  an  agreeable  miscellany 
lor  the  Englbh  reader.  They  are  certainly  good 
in  themselves,  and  can  not  fail  to  please,  but  by 
the  fault  of  their  translator.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 
Weston-Underwoodf  Dee.  5,  1791. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Your  last  brought  me  two  cordials;  for  what 
can  better  deserve  that  name  than  the  cordial  ap- 
probation of  two  such  readers  as  your  brother,  the 
Inshop,  and  your  good  friend  and  neighbour,  the 
clergyman '{  The  former  I  have  ever  esteemed 
and  honoured  with  the  justrst  cause,  and  am  as 
leady  to  honour  and  esteem  the  latter  as  you  can 
wish  me  to  be,  and  as  his  virtues  and  talents  de- 
serve. Do  I  hate  a  parson t  Heaven  forbid!  I 
love  you  all  when  you  are  good  for  any  thing ;  and 
as  to  the  rest,  I  would  mend  them  if  I  could, 
and  that  is  the  worst  of  my  intentions  towards 
them. 

I  heard  above  a  month  since,  that  this  first  edi- 
tion of  my  work  was  at  that  time  nearly  sold.  It 
win  no.  (hcreforo,  I  presume,  be  long  before  1  must 
goto  press  again.  This  I  mention  merely  from  an 
earnest  desire  to  avail  myself  of  all  other  strictures, 
that  either  your  ^ood  neighbour,  Lord  Bogot,  the 
bishop,  or  yourself, 

may  happen  to  have  made,  and  will  be  so  good  as 
to  fiivour  mc  with.  Those  of  the  good  Evander 
«x>nlained  in  your  lost  have  sen'ed  me  well,  and  I 
liave  already,  in  the  three  different  places  referred 
l«S  acoommocUtcd  the  text  to  them.    And  Uus  I 


,  The  sense  I  had  given  of  these  words  is  thei 
,  in  which  an  old  scholiast  has  understood  then,  as 
appears  in  Clarke's  note  in  loco.  CluriLe  indeed 
prefen  the  other,  but  it  does  not  appear  plain  to 
me  that  he  does  it  with  good  reason  agidnst  the 
judgment  of  a  very  ancient  commentator,  and  a 
Grecian.  And  I  am  the  rather  incfined  to  this 
persuasion,  because  Achilles  himself  seems  to  have 
apprehended  that  Agamenmon  would  not  oonteot 
himsdf  with  Briseis  only,  when  he  says, 

But  I  have  other  precious  Uiuigi  on  board, 

Of  ihete  take  none  away  without  mj  leave,  Sec 

It  is  certain  that  the  words  are  ambiguous,  and 
that  the  sense  of  them  depends  altogether  on  the 
punctuation.  But  I  am  aJways  under  the  eomc- 
tion  of  so  able  a  critic  as  your  neighbour,  and 
have  altered,  as  I  say,  my  version  accordingly. 

As  to  Milton,  the  die  is  cast  I  am  engaged, 
have  bargained  with  Johnson,  and  can  not  recede. 
{  should  otherwise  have  been  glad  to  do  as  you 
advise,  to  make  the  translation  of  his  Latin  and 
Italian,  part  of  another  volume ;  for,  with  such  an 
addition,  I  have  nearly  as  much  verse  in  my 
budget  as  would  be  required  for  the  purpose.  Thii 
squabble,  in  the  mean  time,  between  Fuseii  and 
fiioydell,  does  not  interest  me  at  all;  let  it  ter- 
minate as  it  may,  I  have  only  to  perform  my  job, 
and  leave  the  event  to  be  decided  by  the  combft* 
tants. 


Suave  mari  magno  turtsuitlbus  aqoara 
E  tana  ingentem  alterinsspectin  labomn. 


Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  I  am 
yours. 


sinoerdj 
W.C. 


Why  should  you  suppose  that  I  did  not  admiif 
the  poem  you  showed  mel  I  did  admim  it,  anl 
told  you  so,  but  you  carried  it  off  in  your  pocket, 
and  so  doing,  left  me  to  forget  it,  and  without  ths 
means  of  inquiry. 

I  am  thus  nimble  in  answering,  merely  with  a 
view  to  ensure  myself  the  receipt  of  other  is> 
marks  in  time  for  a  new  impression. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

DEAR  SIR,  Weston^  Dee.  10, 1791. 

I  AM  much  obliged  to  you  for  wishing  that  i 
were  employed  in  some  original  work  rather  thar 
in  translation.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  oi 
your  mind ;  and  unless  I  couM  find  another  Ho- 
mer, I  shall  promise  (I  believe)  and  vow,  when  I 
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hate  done  with  Milton,  never  to  translate  again. 
But  my  veneration  for  our  great  countryman  is 
equal  to  what  I  feel  for  the  Grecian ;  and  conse- 
quently I  am  happy,  and  feel  myself  honourably 
employed  whatever  I  do  for  Milton.  I  am  now 
translating  his  EpUaphium  Damonia,  a  pastoral 
in  my  judgment  equal  to  any  of  Virgil's  Bucolics, 
bat  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  (so  it  pleased  him) 
speaks,  as  I  remember,  contemptuously.  But  he 
who  never  saw  any  beauty  in  a  rural  scene  was 
not  likely  to  hav«  much  taste  for  a  pastoral.  In 
face  quieteat! 

I  was  charmed  with  your  friendly  offer  to  be 
my  advocate  vrith  the  public ;  should  I  want  one, 
I  know  not  where  I  could  find  a  better.  The  re- 
vievrer  in  the  Grentlcman's  Magazine  grows  more 
and  more  dvil.  Should  he  continue  to  sweeten  at 
this  rate,  as  he  proceeds,  I  know  not  what  will  be- 
come of  all  the  little  modesty  1  have  left.  I  have 
availed  myself  of  some  of  his  strictures,  for  I  wish 
to  kam  from  every  body.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

KT  DBAH  FRIEND,       The  Lodge,  Dec.  21,  1791. 

It  gives  me,  after  having  indulged  a  little  hope 
that  I  might  sec  you  in  the  holidays,  to  be  obliged 
to  disappoiDt  myselfl  The  occasion  too,  u  such  as 
wiii  easore  me  your  sympathy. 

On  Saturday  last,  while  I  was  at  my  desk  near 
the  window,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  at  the  fire-aide  op- 
posite to  it,  I  heard  her  suddenly  exclaim,  "  Oh ! 
Mr.  Cowper,  don't  let  me  fall !"  I  turned  and  saw 
her  actually  falling  together  with  her  chair,  and 
started  to  her  ode  just  in  time  to  prevent  her.  She 
was  seiied  with  a  violent  giddiness,  which  lasted, 
though  with  some  abatement,  the  whole  day,  and 
was  attended  too  with  some  other  very,  very  alarm- 
ing symptoms.  At  present  however  she  is  relieved 
finm  the  vertigo,  and  seems  in  all  respects  better. 

She  has  been  my  faithful  and  alTectionato  nurse 
for  many  years,  and  consequently  has  a  claim  on 
an  my  attentions.  Slie  has  them,  and  will  have 
them  as  long  as  she  wants  them;  which  will  pro- 
bably be,  at  the  best  a  considerable  time  to  come.  I 
feel  the  shock,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  every  nerve. 
God  grant  that  there  may  be  no  repetition-  of  it 
Another  such  a  stroke  upon  her  would,  I  think, 
overset  me  completely ;  but  at  present  I  hold  up 
bravely.  W.  C. 

TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 
WesUm-Undervfood,  Feb.  14, 1792. 

BIT  DEAR  FRIEND, 

It  is  the  oidy  advantage  I  believe  that  they  who 
lofo  each  other  derive  from  living  at  a  distance, 


that  the  news  of  such  ills  as  mayha])pcn  to  either 
seldom  reaches  the  other,  till  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint is  over.  Had  I  been  next  neighbour  I 
should  have  suffered  with  you  during  the  whole 
indisposition  of  your  two  cliildren  and  your  own. 
As  it  is,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  rejoice  in 
your  own  recovery  and  theirs,  which  1  do  suicere- 
ly,  and  wish  only  to  learn  from  yourself  that  it  is 
complete. 

I  thank  you  for  suggesting  the  omissbn  of  the 
line  due  to  the  helmet  of  Achilles.  How  the  omis- 
sion happened  1  know  not,  whether  by  my  fault 
or  the  printer's ;  it  b  certain  however  that  I  had 
translated  it,  and  I  have  now  given  it  its  proper 
place. 

1  pur]X)8c  to  keep  back  a  second  edition,  till  I 
have  hod  an  op})ort  unity  to  avail  myself  of  the  re- 
markn  Itoth  of  friends  and  strangers.  The  ordeal 
of  criticism  8till  awails  nie  in  the  reviews,  and 
probably  they  will  all  in  their  turn  mark  many 
thingH  that  may  be  mended.  By  the  Gentleman^s 
Magazine  I  have  already  profited  in  several  in- 
staucL-s.  My  rcvii>\vtr  tliere,  though  favourable 
in  the  main,  is  a  pretty  close  observer,  and  though 
not  always  right,  is  often  so. 

In  the  affair  of  ^lilton  I  will  have  no  harrida 
bella,  if  I  can  help  it.  It  is  at  least  my  present 
purix)sc  to  avoid  them  if  possible.  For  which 
reason,  unless  I  should  soon  sec  occasion  to  alter 
my  plan,  I  shall  confine  myself  merely  to  the  busi- 
ness of  an  annotator,  which  is  my  proper  province, 
and  shall  sift  out  of  Warton's  notes  every  tittle 
that  rcUtes  to  the  private  character,  political  or 
religious  })rinciples  of  my  author.  These  are  pro- 
perly subjects  for  a  biographer's  handling,  but  by 
no  means,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  a  commenta- 
tor's. 

In  answer  to  your  question  if  I  have  had  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  Chancellor — I  reply — ^yes. 
We  exchanged  three  or  four  letters  on  the  sutject 
of  Homer,  or  rather  on  the  subject  of  my  Pre&oe. 
He  was  doubtful  whether  or  not  my  preference 
of  blank  verse,  as  aflbrding  opportunity  for  a  closer 
version,  was  well  founded.  On  this  subject  he 
wished  to  be  convinced;  defended  rhyme  witlt 
much  learning,  and  much  shrewd  reasoning,  but 
at  last  allowed  mo  the  honour  of  the  victory,  ex- 
pressing himself  in  these  words: — /  am  clearly 
convinced  that  Homer  may  be  best  rendered  in 
blank  veraCj  and  you  have  aucceeded  in  the  paeet^ 
ges  that  I  have  looked  into. 

Thus  it  is  when  a  wise  man  difiers  in  opimon 
Such  a  man  will  bo  candid;  and  conviction,  not 
triumph,  will  be  his  object. 

Adieu!— The  hard  name  I  gave  you  I  take  to 
myself,  and  am  your 

my    ^ 
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TO  THE  LORD  THURLOW. 

MTLORD, 

A  LETTER  reached  me  yesterday  from  Heniy 
Cowper,  enclosing  another  from  your  Lordship  to 
himfelf,  of  which  a  passage  in  my  work  formed  the 
•ubject.  It  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure;  your  stric- 
imet  are  perfectly  just,  and  here  follows  the  speech 
of  Achillos  accommodated  to  them  ♦♦♦•♦♦• 

I  did  not  expect  to  find  your  Lordship  on  the 
side  of  rhvme,  remembering  well  with  how  much 
enerjor  and  interest  I  have  heard  you  repeat  pas- 
sages fh>m  the  Paradise  Lost,  which  you  could 
not  have  recited  as  you  did,  unless  you  had  been 
perfectly  sensible  of  their  music.  It  comforts  me 
thereibre  to  know  that  if  you  have  an  ear  for 
rhyme  you  have  an  ear  for  blank  verse  ahK>. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  may  justly  complain  of 
rhyme  as  an  inconvenience  in  translation,  even 
though  I  assert  in  the  sequel  that  to  me  it  has 
been  easier  to  rhyme  than  to  write  without,  be- 
cause I  always  suppose  a  rhyming  translator  to 
ftunble,  and  always  obliged  to  do  so.  Yet  I  allow 
your  Lordship's  version  of  this  speech  of  Achilles 
to  be  very  close,  and  closer  much  than  mine.  But 
I  believe  that  should  either  your  Lordship  or  I 
give  them  burnish  or  elevation,  your  lines  would 
be  found,  in  measure  as  they  acquired  stateliness, 
to  have  lost  the  merit  of  fidelity.  In  which  case 
nothing  more  would  be  done  than  Pope  has  done 
abeady. 

I  can  not  ask  your  Lordship  to  proceed  in  your 
strictures,  though  I  should  be  happy  to  receive 
mofe  of  them.  Perhaps  it  is  possible  that  when 
yen  retire  into  the  country,  you  may  now  and  then 
Amuse  yourself  with  my  Translation.  Should  your 
remariu  reach  me,  I  promise  faithfully  that  they 
shall  be  all  most  welcome,  not  only  as  yours,  but 
because  I  am  sure  my  work  will  be  the  better  for 
them. 

With  sincere  and  fervent  wishes  for  your  Lord- 
ship's health  and  happiness, 

I  remain,  my  Lord,  &c.  W.  C* 


1 
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*  TO  WILLIAM  COWPER,  ESa 
^om  Lord  Thurlow. 

DEAR  COWPKR, 

On  coming  to  town  this  morning,  I  was  sur- 
prised, particularly  at  receiving  from  you  an  an- 
swer to  a  scrawl  i  sent  Harry,  which  I  nave  forgot 
tofi  much  to  resume  now.  But  I  think  I  could 
not  mean  to  patronise  rhyme.  I  have  fancied, 
that  it  was  introduced  to  mark  the  measure  in 
nvidem  languages,  because  they  are  less  numer- 
ous and  metric^  than  the  ancient ;  and  the  name 
seems  to  import  as  much.  Perhaps  there  was 
UMslody  in  ancient  song,  without  straining  it  to 
musical  notes :  as  the  common  Greek  pronuncia- 
lioa  IS  said  to  nave  had  the  compass  of^  five  parts 


TO  THE  LORD  THURLOW. 

LORD, 

We  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the  agreeable  eBsa 
of  rhyme  or  euphony  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  poetiy. 

of  an  octave.  But  surely  that  word  is  only  figor*- 
tively  applied  to  modem  poetry:  euphony  seems 
to  be  the  highest  term  it  will  bear.  I  have  fiuMied 
also,  that  euphony  is  an  impression  derived  a  good 
deal  from  habit,  rather  than  siiffgested  by  natavs: 
therefore  in  some  degree  accidental,  and  eooso- 

3uenUy  conventional.  Else  why  can't  we  bear  a 
rama  with  rhyme;  or  the  French  one  without 
itl  Suppose  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Windsor 
Forest,  L'Alle^,  II  Penseroso,  and  many  other 
little  poems  which  please,  stripped  of  the  rfajmie, 
which  might  easily  be  done,  would  they  please  u 
well  1  it  would  be  unfair  to  treat  rondeaus,  ballads, 
and  odes  in  the  same  manner,  because  rhyme 
makes  in  some  sort  a  part  of  the  conceit.  It  wis 
this  way  of  thinking,  which  made  me  sappnse, 
that  habitual  prejumce  would  miss  the  rhyme: 
and  that  neither  Dryden  nor  Pope  would  nava 
dared  to  give  their  great  authors  in  blaiJc  verse. 

I  wondered  to  hear  you  say  you  thought  rhyme 
easier  in  original  compositions;  but  you  explained 
it,  that  you  could  go  further  a-field,  if  yoa  were 
pushed  for  want  of  a  rhyme.  An  expression  pie- 
fened  for  the  sake  of  tKe  rhyme  lodLs  as  if  it  wcrs 
worth  more  than  you  allow,  but  to  be  sore  in  trans- 
lation the  necessity  of  rhyme  imposes  very  heavy 
fetters  upon  those  who  mean  translation,  not  para- 
phrase. Our  common  heroic  metre  is  enoosh; 
the  pure  iambic,  bearing  only  a  sparing  intro&o- 
tion  of  spondees,  trochees,  &c.  to  vary  the  mea- 
sure. 

Mere  translation  I  take  to  be  impossihle.  if  no 
metre  were  required.  But  the  difference  <^  lamfaie 
and  heroic  measure  destrojrs  that  at  once.  It  is 
also  impossible  to  obtain  the  same  sense  from  a 
dead  language,  and  an  ancient  author,  which 
those  of  nis  own  time  and  country  conceived; 
words  and  phrases  contract,  from  tune  and  use. 
such  strong  shades  of  difference  from  their  oririnal 
import  In  a  living  language,  with  the  ian^iaii- 
ty  of  a  whole  life,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  truly 
the  actual  sense  of  current  expressions;  much  less 
of  older  authors.  No  two  langua^  furnish  equi' 
pollcrU  words ;  their  phrases  difler,  their  syntax 
and  their  idioms  still  more  widely.  But  a  trans- 
lation strictiy  so  called  requires  an  exact  conformi- 
ty in  all  those  particulars,  and  ako  in  numbers: 
therefore  it  is  impossible.^  I  really  think  atpiesent, 
notwithstanding  the  opinion  expressed  m  your 
Preface^  that  a  translator  asks  himself  a  good  Ques- 
tion. How  would  my  author  have  expressea  tlu) 
sentence,  I  am  turning,  in  English  1  for  every  idea 
com'oyed  in  the  original  should  be  expressed  in 
English,  as  Utorally,  and  fully,  as  the  genius,  and 
use,  and  character  of  the  language  wul  admit  of. 

In  the  passage  before  us  atta  was  the  fondfing 
expression  of  childhood  to  its  parent;  and  to  those 
who  first  translated  the  lines  convoj^  feelingly 
that  amiable  sentiment.  Ti^aui  expressed  the  re- 
verence which  naturally  accrues  to  age. 

^0T^i9»c  implies  an  history.  Hospitality  was 
an  article  of  religion,  strangers  were  supposed  to 
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which  your  lordship  mentioiu  woold 
tiiiily  be  spoiled  by  the  loss  of  it,  and  so  would 
■Dch.  The  Alma  would  lose  all  its  neatness 
1  anaitness,  and  lludibras  all  its  humour.  But 
{imve  poems  of  extreme  length  I  apprehend  that 

can  is  dificrent.  Long  before  I  thought  of 
mencing  poet  myself,  I  have  complained  and 
lid  others  complain  of  the  wearisomeness  of  such 
OHL  Not  that  I  suppose  that  tsdium  the  cf- 
;  of  rhyme  itself,  but  rather  of  the  perpetual  le- 
nmce  of  the  same  pause  and  cadence,  unavoida> 

in  the  F.ngli«h  couplet. 

'.  hope  I  may  say  truly,  it  was  not  in  a  spirit 
{■Homption  that  I  undertook  to  do  what,  in 
ir  Lordship's  opinion,  neither  Dryden  nor  Pope 
Did  ha^  dared  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  I  see 
.  Iiow  I  could  have  escaped  that  imputation, 
I  I  followed  Pope  in  his  own  way.  A  closer 
was  called  for.     I  verilv  believe  that 

■r 

had  betrayed  Pope  into  hU  deviations.    For 
tiiereibre  to  have  used  his  mode  of  versifying 

mft  by  Grod,  and  honoured  acconlinglv.  Jove's 
IT  was  placed  in  ^tnJ'o^mv.    Phcsnix  had  been 


would  have  been  to  expose  myself  to  the  same 
miscarriage,  at  the  same  time  that  I  had  not  his 
talents  to  atone  for  it. 

1  agree  with  your  Lordship  that  a  translation 
perfectly  close  is  impossible,  because  time  has  sunic 
the  original  strict  import  of  a  thousand  phrases, 
and  we  have  no  means  of  recovering  it.  But  if  we 
can  not  be  unimpeachably  faithful,  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  be  as  faithful  as  we  can; 
and  if  blank  verm  aflbrds  the  fairest  chance,  then 
it  claims  the  preference. 

Your  lordship,  I  will  ventiuv  to  say,  can  com- 
mand mo  nothing  in  which  I  will  not  obey  with 
the  greatest  alacrity. 

But  when,  having  mode  as  dose  a  translation  as 
even  you  can  invent,  you  enjoin  me  to  make  it  still 
closer,  and  in  rhyme  too,  I  can  only  reply  as  Hor- 
ace to  Augustus, 


Deflciunt- 


■<upiduin,  pster  opUme,  Tires 


eiibing  that  as  his  situation  in  the  court  of  Pe- 
ll and  his  Amtt^  refers  to  it. — But  you  must 
tramlate  that  literally— 
"OU  dsddy  Fhcenix,  a  God-acnd  fi>r  us  to  mainiaiiL'' 

f^teUnu  limbs  was  at  first  an  expression  of 
Kt feeling;  till  vagabonds,  draymen,  &c.  brought 
n  it  the  character  of  coaraenrss  and  ridicule. 
It  wovld  run  to  great  length,  if  I  were  to  co 
osgh  this  one  speech  thus — this  is  enough  for 
eacuDple  of  my  idea,  and  to  prove  tlie  necessity 
Ebrther  deviation:  which  still  is  departing  from 
:  mthor,  and  justifiable  only  by  strong  necessity, 
li  M  should  not  be  admittra.  till  the  sense  of  the 
|inal  had  been  laboured  to  tne  utmost,  and  been 
nd  irreducible. 

[  will  end  this  by  giving  you  the  strictest  trans- 
on  I  can  invent,  leaving  you  the  double  task 
bringing  it  closer,  and  of  polishing  it  into  the 
b  01  poetry. 

Ah  I  Phcmlx,  aged  Father,  guost  of  Jove  1 
I  relish  no  such  nonoun :  fiir  mv  hune 
b  to  be  hcaour'd  by  Jove'«  £itc<i  will, 
Which  keep*  mo  close  berido  (heM  sable  shipi^ 
Jjong  M  the  breath  sliall  in  my  bosom  stay, 
Or  as  my  precious  knees  rutain  their  ifpriiij{. 
Further  I  say ;  and  cast  it  in  your  mind! 
Melt  not  my  spirit  down  by  weeping  \h\t\ 
ijul  wailifif;,  only  for  that  ppeat  man's  nako, 
Atrides:  neither  ought  you  love  that  niun, 
Lest  1  should  hate  tHo  friend  1  lovo  so  wclL 
With  me  united  ti«  your  nobler  p:irt 
Tb  nil  Ilia  spirit,  who  has  gallud  niin(>. 
Wim  me  rrii^n  efiiuU,  half  my  honours  shire. 
Umbs  will  rciwrt;  stny  you  horc,  ami  rciRWO 
On  a  soA  bed ;  and  with  the  beaming  morn 
CbMuli  we,  whether  to  go  home,  or  stay. 

have  thought,  that  hero  has  contracted  a  dif- 
mt  sense  tlian  it  had  in  liomor  s  time,  and  is 
tet  rendered  great  man:  but  1  am  aware  that 
encUticks  and  other  little  words,  falsely  called 
ifetives,  arc  not  introduced  even  so  niucii  as  the 
ins  of  our  language  would  admit.  The  euphony 
AVB  entirely  to  you.    Adieu ! 


SeS 


I  have  not  treacherously  departed  from  my  pat- 
tern that  I  might  seem  to  give  some  proof  of  the 
justness  of  my  own  opinion,  but  have  fairly  and 
honestly  adheired  as  closely  to  it  as  I  could.  Yet 
your  lordship  will  not  have  to  compliment  me  on 
my  success,  either  in  respect  of  the  poetical  merit 
of  my  lines,  or  of  their  fidelity.  They  have  just 
enough  of  each  to  make  them  deficient  in  the 
other. 

Oh  Fliceniz,  father,  friend,  guest  sent  from  Jore  I 
Me  no  such  honoun  aa  they  yield  can  move^ 
For  I  expea  my  honours  from  above. 
Here  Jove  hasflz'd  me ;  and  while  breath  and  seiMc 
Have  place  within  me^  I  will  never  hence. 
Hear  too^  and  mark  wa  well— Haunt  not  mine  ears 
\llth  tighf,  nor  seek  to  melt  ma  with  thy  tears 
For  yonder  chief^  lest  urging  audi  a  plea 
Through  love  of  him,  thou  hateful  prove  to  ma. 
Thy  friendship  for  thy  friend  dudl  brighter  ahina 
Wounding  his  spirit  who  has  wounded  mine. 
Divkla  with  roe  the  honoun  of  my  throne— 
Tliese  shall  return,  and  make  their  tidings  kirawn ; 
But  go  not  thou— thy  couch  shall  here  be  dreaa^d 
>Vith  soAest  fleeces  for  thy  easy  rest, 
And  with  the  earliest  blush  of  op'ning  day 
We  win  conniU  to  seek  oar  home^  or  nay. 

Since  I  wrote  these  I  have  looked  at  Pope's.  1 
am  certainly  somewhat  closer  to  the  original  than 
he,  but  further  I  say  not. — I  shall  wait  with  im- 
patience for  your  lordship's  conclusions  from  theso 
premises,  and  remain  in  the  mean  time  with  great 
truth,  My  Lord,  &c.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  LORD  THURLOW. 

MT  LORD, 

I  HAUNT  you  with  letters,  but  will  trouble  you 
now  with  a  short  lino  only  to  trll  your  kmcUiip 
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how  happy  I  am  that  any  part  of  my  work  has 
pleased  you. — 1  have  a  comfortable  consdonsness 
that  the  whole  has  been  executed  with  equal  in- 
dustry and  attention;  and  am,  my  Lord,  with 
many  thanks  to  you  for  snatching  such  a  hasty 
moment  to  write  to  me,* 

Your  Lordship's  obliged  and  afiectionate 
humble  servant, 

WM.  COWPER. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Weaton^  Feb.  21,  1792. 

My  obligations  to  you  on  the  score  of  your  kind 
and  friendly  remarks  demanded  from  me  a  much 
more  expeditious  acknowledgment  of  the  numerous 
pacquets  that  contained  them;  but  I  have  been 
hindered  by  many  causes,  each  of  which  you 
would  admit  as  a  sufiicient  apology,  but  none  of 
which  I  will  mention,  lest  I  should  give  too  much 
of  my  paper  to  the  subject.  My  acknowledgments 
are  likewise  due  to  your  fair  sister,  who  has  tran- 
scribed so  many  sheets  in  so  neat  a  hand,  and 
with  so  much  accuracy. 

At  present  I  have  no  leisure  for  Homer,  but 
shall  certainly  find  leisure  to  examine  him  with  a 
xeference  to  your  strictures,  before  I  send  him  a 
second  time  to  the  printer.  This  I  am  at  present 
unwilling  to  do,  choosing  rather  to  wait,  if  that 
may  l)e,  till  I  shall  have  undergone  the  discipline 
of  all  the  rc\iewcrs;  none  of  whom  yet  have  taken 
mo  in  hand,  the  Grentlcman's  Magarine  excepted. 
By  several  of  his  remarks  I  have  benefited,  and 
shall  no  doubt  be  benefited  by  the  remarks  of  all. 

Milton  at  present  engrosses  me  altogether.  His 
Latin  pieces  I  have  translated,  and  have  begun 
with  the  Italian.    These  ore  few,  and  will  not 


♦  TO  WILLIAM  COWPER,  ESCl. 
/Vom  Lord  Thurlow. 

DEAR  COWPER, 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  on  my  journey 
through  London,  and  as  the  chaise  waits  I  shall 
be  shurt. 

I  did  not  mean  it  as  a  ngn  of  any  presumption 
that  you  have  attempted  what  neither  Dryden  nor 
Pope  would  have  dared ;  but  merely  as  a  proof  of 
their  addiction  to  rhyme;  for  I  am  clearly  con- 
vinced that  Homer  may  be  better  translated  than 
into  rhyme,  and  that  you  have  succeeded  in  the 
places  1  have  looked  into.  But  I  have  lanciexi  that 
It  might  have  been  still  more  literal,  preserving 
the  cose  of  genuine  English  and  melody,  and  some 
degree  of  that  elevation  which  Homer  derives  from 
simplicity.  But  I  could  not  do  it,  or  even  near 
enough  to  form  a  judgment,  or  more  than  a  fancy 
about  it.  Nor  do  I  fancy  it  could  be  done  "  stans 
pede  in  uno."  But  when  the  mind  has  been  fully 
impregnated  with  the  original  passage,  often  re- 
volving it  and  waiting  for  a  happy  moment  may 
still  be  necessary  to  tlie  best  trained  mind.  Adieu. 


detain  me  long.  I  shall  then  proceed  immediately 
to  deliberate  upon,  and  to  settle  the  plan  of  my 
commentary,  which  I  have  hitherto  had  hot  littls 
time  to  consider.  I  look  forward  to  it,  for  thk 
reason,  with  some  anxiety.  I  trust  tt  least  that 
this  anxiety  will  cease  when  I  have  onee  satisfied 
myself  about  the  best  n^anner  of  conducting  it 
But  after  all  I  seem  to  fear  more  the  labour  to 
which  it  calls  me,  than  any  great  difi&^ty  with 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  attended.  To  the  laboms 
of  versifying  I  have  no  objection,  but  to  the  laboan 
of  criticism  I  am  new,  and  aj^rehend  that  I  shall 
find  them  wearisome.  Should  that  be  the  case,  I 
shall  be  dull,  and  must  be  contented  to  share  the 
censure  of  being  so,  with  almost  all  the  oommen- 
tators  that  have  ever  existed. 

I  have  expected,  but  not  wondered  that  I  have 
not  received  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  other  MSS. 
you  promised  me,  because  my  silence  has  been 
such,  considering  how  budly  I  was  called  upon  to 
write,  that  you  must  have  concluded  me  either 
dead  or  dying,  and  did  not  choose  perhi^  to  tnist 
them  to  executors.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  WcttoTi,  March  2, 1792. 

I  UATE  this  moment  finished  a  comparison  of 
your  remarks  with  my  text,  and  feel  so  sensibly 
my  obligations  to  your  great  accuracy  and  kind' 
ness,  that  1  can  not  deny  myself  the  pleasun  of 
expressing  them  immediately.  I  only  wish  that 
instead  of  revising  the  two  first  hockM  of  the  Iliad, 
you  could  have  found  leisure  to  revise  the  whole 
two  poems,  sensible  how  much  my  work  would 
have  benefited. 

I  have  not  always  adopted  your  lines,  though 
often  perhaps  at  least  as  good  as  my  own ;  because 
there  wiU  and  must  be  dissimilarity  of  manner  be- 
tween two  so  accustomed  to  the  pen  as  we  are. 
But  I  have  let  few  passages  go  unamended,  which 
you  seemed  to  think  exceptionable;  and  this  not 
at  all  from  complaisance;  for  in  such  a  cause  1 
would  not  sacrifice  an  iota  on  that  principle,  but 
on  clear  conviction. 

I  have  as  yet  heard  nothing  firom  Johnson  about 
the  two  MSS.  you  announce,  but  feel  ashamed 
that  I  should  want  your  letter  to  remind  me  of  your 
obliging  offer  to  inscribe  Sir  Thomas  More  to  me, 
should  you  resolve  to  publish  him  Of  my  consent 
to  such  a  measure  you  need  not  doubt  I  am  co- 
vetous of  respect  and  honour  from  all  such  as  you. 

Tame  hare,  at  present,  I  have  none.  But  to 
make  amends,  I  have  a  beautiful  little  spaniel, 
called  Beau,  to  whom  I  will  give  the  kiss  your 
sister  Sally  intended  for  the  former.  Unless  she 
should  command  me  to  bestow  it  ebewheie;  it 
shall  attend  on  her  directions. 
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I  am  going  to  take  a  la«t  dinner  with  a  motfL 
agitable  fiunily,  who  have  been  my  only  neigh- 
bomn  ever  since  I  have  lived  at  Weeton.  On 
Monday  they  go  to  London,  and  in  the  eammer 
to  an  estate  in  Ozfocdihiie,  which  is  to  be  their 
home  in  future.  The  occasion  is  not  at  alia  plea- 
nnt  one  to  me,  nor  docs  it  leave  me  spints  to  add 
more  than  that  I  am,  dear  sir, 

Most  truly  yonn,  W.  O. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa. 

MT  DSAREST  JOHNNY,     Wcston,  March  11, 1792. 

You  talk  of  primroses  that  you  pulled  on  Can- 
dlemas day;  but  what  think  you  of  mc  who  heard 
a  nightingale  on  New  Year's  day  1  Perhaps  I 
am  the  only  man  in  England  who  can  boast  of 
such  good  fortune;  good  indeed,  for  if  it  was  at 
all  an  omen,  it  could  not  be  an  unfavourable  one. 
The  winter,  however,  is  now  making  himself 
amends,  and  seems  the  more  peevish  for  having 
been  encroached  on  at  so  undue  a  season.  No- 
thing fess  than  a  large  slice  out  of  the  spring  will 
tatisfy  him. 

Lady  Hesketh  left  us  yesterday.  She  intended 
indeed  to  have  left  us  four  days  sooner;  but  in  the 
cvemng  before  the  day  fixed  for  her  departure, 
snow  enough  fell  to  occasion  just  so  much  delay 
of  it 

We  have  faint  hopes  that  in  the  month  of  May 
we  shall  see  her  again.  I  know  that  yon  have 
had  a  letter  from  her,  and  you  will  no  doubt  have 
the  grace  not  to  make  her  wait  long  for  an  answer. 

We  expect  Mr.  Rose  on  Tuesday ;  but  he  stays 
with  us  only  till  the  Saturday  following.  With 
him  I  shall  have  some  conferences  on  the  subject 
of  Homer,  respecting  a  new  edition  I  mean,  and 
some  perhaps  on  the  subject  of  Milton;  on  him  I 
have  not  yet  begun  to  comment,  or  even  fix  the 
time  when  I  shall. 

Forget  not  your  promised  visit!  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

MT  DEAB  SIB,  Weston^  March  23, 1793. 

I  HATE  read  your  play  carefully,  and  with  great 
pleasure;  it  seems  now  to  be  a  performance  that 
can  not  fail  to  do  you  much  credit  Yet,  unless 
my  memory  deceives  me,  the  scene  between  Cecilia 
aiid  Heron  in  the  garden  has  bst  something  that 
pleased  me  much  when  I  saw  it  firat;  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  you  have  not  likewise  obliterated  an 
■ccoimt  of  Sir  Thomas's  execution,  that  I  found 
very  pathetic.  It  would  be  strange  if  in  these 
two  particulan  I  should  seem  to  miss  what  never 
esisted;  you  will  presently  know  whether  I  am  as 
0tod  tX  nmemhering  what  I  never  saw,  as  I  am 


at  fivgetting  what  I  have  seen.  But  if  I  am  right 
lean  not  help  recommending  the  omitted  pasaagek 
to  your  reconsideration.  If  the  play  wero  designed 
for  representation,  I  should  be  apt  to  think  Cecb> 
lia's  &r8t  speech  rather  too  loni:,  and  should  piefor 
to  have  it  broken  into  dialogue,  by  an  interposition 
now  and  then  from  one  of  her  sistexs.  But  since 
it  n  designed,  as  I  understand,  &r  the  closet  only, 
hwd  objection  aeoms  of  no  importance;  at  no  rate 
however  would  I  expunge  it;  because  it  is  both 
piettily  imagined,  and  elegantly  written. 

I  have  read  your  cursory  remark*^  and  am  much 
pleased  both  with  the  style  and  the  argument. 
Whether  the  latter  be  new  or  not,  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  judge;  if  it  be,  you  are  entitled  to  much 
praise  for  the  invention  of  it.  Where  other  data 
are  wanting  to  ascertain  the  time  wht^n  an  author 
of  many  pieces  wrote  each  in  particular,  there  can 
be  no  better  critrrion  by  which  to  determine  the 
point,  tlian  the  more  or  less  proficiency  inanift^sted 
in  the  composition.  Of  this  proficiency,  where  it 
appears,  aiul  of  those  plays  in  wliicii  it  apfiean 
not,  you  seem  to  mc  to  have  judged  well  and  truly; 
and  conse([uently  I  approve  of  your  arrangement. 

I  attended,  as  you  desired  me,  in  reading  the 
character  of  Cecilia,  to  the  hint  you  gave  me  con- 
cerning your  sister  Solly,  and  give  you  joy  of  such 
a  sister.  This  however  not  exclusively  of  the  rest, 
for  thouirh  they  may  not  be  all  Cecilias,  I  have  a 
strong  persuasion  that  they  are  all  very  amiable. 

W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  coz.     The Lodg€^  March  25, 1793. 

Mr.  Rose's  longer  stay  than  he  at  first  intonded 
was  the  occasion  of  the  longer  delay  of  my  answer 
to  your  date,  as  you  may  both  have  perceived  by 
the  date  thereof,  and  learned  from  his  information. 
It  was  a  daily  trouble  to  me  to  see  it  lying  in  the 
window  seat,  while  I  knew  you  were  in  expecta- 
tion of  its  arrival.  By  this  time  I  presume  you 
have  seen  him,  and  have  seen  likewise  Mr.  Hay- 
ley's  friendly  letter  and  complimentary  sonnet,  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  honest  Gluaker;  all  of 
which,  at  least  the  two  former,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  again  at  a  fair  opportunity.  Mr.  Hayley*s 
letter  slept  six  weeks  in  Johnson's  custody.  It  was 
necessary  I  should  answer  it  without  delay,  and 
accordingly  I  answered  it  the  very  evening  on 
which  I  received  it,  giving  him  to  understand, 
among  other  things,  how  much  vexation  the  book- 
seller's fully  had  cost  me,  who  had  detained  it  so 
long;  especially  on  account  of  the  distress  that  I 
knew  it  must  have  occasioned  to  him  also.  From 
his  reply,  which  the  return  of  the  post  brought  me, 
'  I  learn  that  in  the  long  interval  of  my  noncorrea- 
'  pondence  ho  had  sufierod  anxiety  and  mortificatirr 
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•poogfa;  80  much  that  I  dare  aay  he  made  tmeoty 
mwt  never  to  hazard  agam  either  letter  or  oompli- 
ment  to  an  unknown  author.  What  indeed  ooiild 
he  imagine  leas,  than  that  I  meant  by  aiich  an  ob- 
■tinate  silence  to  tell  him  that  I  yaloed  neither 
him  nor  hia  praiaea,  nor  hie  proffered  friendahip; 
in  ahort  that  I  oonaidered  him  as  a  rival,  and 
therefore,  like  a  true  author,  hated  and  deapiaed 
himi  He  is  now  however  convinced  that  I  love 
him,  as  indeed  I  do,  and  1  account  him  the  chief 
acquisition  that  m  j  own  verae  has  ever  procured 
me.  Brute  should  I  be  if  I  did  not,  for  he  promises 
me  every  assistance  in  his  power. 

I  have  likewise  a  very  pleasing  letter  from  Mr. 
Park,  which  I  wish  you  were  here  to  read;  and  a 
very  pleasing  poem  that  came  enclosed  in  it  for 
my  revisal,  written  when  he  was  only  twenty 
yean  of  age,  yet  wonderfully  well  written,  though 
wantLjg  some  correction. 

To  Mr.  Hurdis  I  return  Sir  Thomas  More  to- 
morrow; having  revised  it  a  second  time.  He  is 
now  a  very  respectable  figure,  and  vrill  do  my 
fiiend,  who  gives  him  to  the  public  this  spring, 
considerable  credit  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESCL 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  30, 1793. 

Mt  mornings,  ever  since  you  went,  have  been 
given  to  my  correspondents;  this  morning  I  have 
already  written  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Park,  giving 
my  opinion  of  his  poem,  which  is  a  favourable  one. 
I  forget  whether  I  ahowed  it  to  you  when  you 
were  here,  and  even  whether  I  had  then  received 
it.  He  has  genius  and  delicate  taste;  and  if  he 
were  not  an  engraver  might  be  one  of  our  first 
hands  in  poetry.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESCL 

Wuton,  ApHl  5, 1793. 

You  talk,  my  dear  firiend,  as  John  Bunyan  says, 
like  one  that  has  the  egg-shell  still  upon  his  head. 
You  talk  of  the  mighty  favours  that  you  have  re- 
ceived from  me,  and  frrget  entirely  those  finr  which 
I  am  indebted  to  you ;  out  though  you  ibiget  them, 
I  shall  not,  nor  ever  think  that  1  have  requited 
you,  so  long  as  any  opportunity  presents  itself  of 
Tendering  you  the  snudlest  service;  small  indeed 
is  all  that  I  can  ever  hope  to  render. 

You  now  perceive,  and  sensibly,  that  not  with- 
out reason  I  complained  as  I  used  to  do  of  those 
tiresome  rogues  the  printers.  Bless  yourself  that 
you  have  not  two  thick  quartos  to  bring  forth  as 
1  had.  My  vexation  was  always  much  increased 
by  this  reflection;  they  are  every  day,  and  all  day 
■ong,  employed  in  printing  lor  ■oinebody,andwfay 


not  hr  mel    This  was  adding  mortif&eatioo  t» 
disappointment,  80  that  I  often  lost  all  pafienea. 

The  sufi&age  of  Dr.  Robeitsofi  makes  warn 
thin  amends  for  the  scurvy  jeat  passed  upon  at 
by  the  wag  unknown.  I  regard  him  not;  nor, 
except  for  about  two  moments  after  I  first  hsaid 
of  his  doinga,  have  I  ever  regarded  hioL  I  have 
somewhere  a  secret  enemy;  I  know  not  fiir  wlnt 
cause  he  should  be  so,  but  he  I  imagine  supposei 
that  he  has  a  cause;  it  is  well  however  to  have 
but  one;  and  I  vrill  take  all  the  care  I  can  not  to 
increase  the  number. 

I  have  begun  my  notes,  and  am  joying  thi 
conunentator  manfully.  The  worst  of  it  u  that 
I  am  anticipated  in  almost  all  my  oppoctunities  to 
shine  by  those  who  have  gone  before  me. 

W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESO. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Wutonf  April  6, 1793. 

GrOD  grant  that  this  friendship  of  oun  may  bo 
a  comfort  to  us  all  the  rest  of  our  days,  in  a  woild 
where  true  firiendshipe  are  rarities,  and  espeehDif 
where  suddenly  formed  they  are  apt  soon  to  ter* 
minatet  But  as  I  said  before,  I  fbel  a  dispositiou 
of  heart  toward  you  that  I  never  felt  for  one  whom 
I  had  never  seen;  and  that  shall  prove  itself  I 
trust  in  the  event  a  propitious  omen. 

Horace  says  somewhere,  though  I  may  quote 
it  amiss  perhapa,  for  I  have  a  terrible  menxny, 

Utrumque  nostrum  locndibUi  modo 
Coosentit  aatrum. 

****  Our  9tara  eonaenij  at  least  have  had  an  in- 
fluenoe  somewhat  similar  in  another,  and  moie 
important  article. *  •  • 

It  gives  me  the  sincerest  pleasure  that  I  may 
hope  to  see  you  at  Weston;  for  as  to  any  migift* 
tions  of  mine,  they  must,  I  fear,  notvritbstandnf 
the  joy  I  should  feel  in  being  a  guest  of  yours,  ba 
still  considered  in  the  light  of  impossibilities. 
Come  then,  my  firiend,  and  be  as  welcome,  as  the 
country  people  say  hero,  as  the  flowers  in  May! 
I  am  happy,  as  I  say,  in  the  expectation,  but  the 
fear,  or  rather  the  consciousness  that  I  shall  not 
answer  on  a  nearer  view,  makca  it  a  trembling 
kind  of  happiness,  and  a  doubtful. 

After  the  privacy  which  I  have  mentiiHied 
above,  I  vrent  to  Huntingdon;  aoon  after  my  ar> 
rival  there,  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  the  house  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin:  I  lived  with  him  while  be 
lived,  and  ever  since  his  death  have  lived  with  his 
widow.  Her,  therefore,  you  will  find  mistreaof 
the  house;  and  I  judge  of  you  amiss,  or  you  wiB 
find  her  just  such  as  you  would  wish.  To  ma 
she  hat  been  often  a  nurse,  and  invariably  tht 
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kindeit  friend,  through  a  thousand  adverritiM 
that  I  hare  had  to  grapple  with  in  the  coune  of 
ftknoet  thirty  yean.  I  thought  it  hetter  to  intro- 
duce her  to  you  thus,  than  to  present  her  to  yoo 
at  yoor  coming  quite  a  stranger. 

Bring  with  you  any  books  that  you  think  may 
be  meiul  to  my  oommentatonhip,  for  with  you 
§at  an  interpreter  I  shall  be  afraid  of  none  of 
them.  And  in  truth,  if  you  think  that  you  shall 
wuit  them,  youtnust  bring  books  for  your  own 
ve  also,  for  they  are  an  article  with  which  I  am 
keinoutly  unprovided  f  being  much  in  the  con- 
dition id  the  man  whose  Ubrary  Pope  describes  as 

No  mighty  store  1 
His  own  warks  neatly  bound,  and  little  more! 

Yoo  shall  know  how  this  has  come  to  pass  here- 
after. 

Tell  me,  my  friend,  are  your  letters  in  your  own 
bikidwriting;  if  so,  I  am  in  pain  for  your  eyes,  lest 
by  such  frequent  demands  upon  them  I  should 
hurt  them.  I  had  rather  write  you  three  letters,  for 
one,  much  as  I  prize  your  letters,  than  that  should 
kfpp*".  And  now,  for  the  present,  adieu — I  am 
going  to  accompany  Milton  into  the  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  having  just  begun  my  annotations. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

JCT  DEAR  SIR,  Wcston^  April  f^  1793. 

Your  entertaining  and  pleasant  letter,  resem- 
bfing  in  that  respect  all  that  I  receive  from  you, 
deserved  a  more  expeditious  answer;  and  should 
have  had  what  it  so  well  deserved,  had  it  not 
wached  me  at  a  time  when  deeply  in  debt  to 
ail  my  correspondents,  I  had  letters  to  write  with- 
out number.  Like  autumnal  leaves  that  strew 
tbe  brooks  in  Vdllambroaaf  the  unanswered  far- 
ngjH  lay  before  me.  If  I  quote  at  all,  you  must 
aacpect  me  henceforth  to  quote  none  but  Milton, 
tbioe  for  a  long  time  to  come  I  shall  be  occupied 
with  him  only. 

I  was  mudi  pleased  vrith  the  extract  you  gave 
ma  from  your  sister  Eliza's  letter;  she  writes  very 
degantly,  and  (if  I  might  say  it  vrithout  seeming 
tD  flatter  you)  I  should  say  much  in  the  manner 
of  her  brother.  It  is  well  for  your  sister  Sally, 
that  gloomy  Dis  is  already  a  married  man;  else 
perhaps  finding  her,  as  he  found  Proserpine,  stu- 
dying botany  in  the  fields,  he  might  transport  her 
ta  his  own  flowerleas  abode,  where  all  her  hopes 
of  improvement  in  that  science  would  be  at  an  end 
ttn  ever. 

What  letter  of  the  tenth  of  December  u  that 
ithieh  you  say  you  have  not  answered  1  Consider 
it  is  April  now,  and  I  never  remember  any  thing 
thii  I  write4ialf  ao  kmg.    But  perhaps  it  reUtea 


to  Calchas,  for  I  do  remember  that  you  have  n<4 
yet  furnished  me  with  the  secret  history  of  him 
and  his  family,  which  I  demanded  from  you. 

Adieu.    Yours,  most  sincerely,  W.  C. 

I  rejoice  that  you  are  so  well  with  the  learned 
Bishop  of  Sarum,  and  well  remember  how  he  fer- 
reted the  vermin  Lauder  out  of  all  his  hidings^ 
when  I  was  a  boy  at  Westminster. 

I  have  not  yet  studied  with  your  last  remarics 
before  me,  but  hope  soon  to  find  an  opportunity. 


TO  LADY  THROCKMORTON. 

Wetton,  AprU  16,  1792. 

MT  DEAR  LADT  FROG, 

I  THANK  you  for  your  letter,  as  sweet  as  it  was 
short,  and  as  sweet  as  good  news  could  make  it. 
You  encourage  a  hope  that  has  made  me  happy 
ever  since  I  have  entertained  it.  And  if  my  wish- 
es can  hasten  the  event,  it  will  not  be  long  sus- 
pended. As  to  your  jealousy,  I  mind  it  not,  or 
only  to  be  pleased  with  it ;  I  shall  say  no  more  on 
the  subject  at  present  than  this,  that  of  all  ladies 
living,  a  certain  lady,  whom  I  need  not  name, 
would  be  the  lady  of  my  choice  for  a  certain  gen- 
tleman, were  the  whole  sex  submitted  to  my  elec> 
tion. 

What  a  delightful  anecdote  is  that  which  you 
tell  me  of  a  young  lady  detected  in  the  very 
act  of  stealing  our  Catharina's  praises ;  is  it  poa- 
ble  that  she  can  survive  the  shame,  the  mortifica- 
tion of  such  a  discovery !  Can  she  ever  see  the 
same  company  again,  or  any  company  that  she  can 
suppose  by  the  remotest  probability,  may  have 
heard  the  tidings  1  If  she  can,  she  must  have  an 
assurance  equal  to  her  vanity.  A  lady  in  Lon- 
don stole  my  song  on  the  broken  Rose,  or  rather 
would  have  stolen,  and  have  passed  it  for  her  own. 
But  she  too  was  unfortunate  in  her  attempt ;  for 
there  happened  to  be  a  female  cousin  of  mine  in 
company,  who  knew  that  I  had  written  it.  It  is 
very  flattering  to  a  poet's  pride,  that  the  ladiea 
should  thus  hazard  every  thing  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
propriating his  verses.  I  may  say  with  Milton, 
that  I  am  fallen  on  evil  tongves,  and  evil  dayt, 
being  not  only  phindered  of  that  which  belongs  to 
me,  but  being  charged  with  that  which  does  not 
Thus  it  seems  (and  I  have  learned  it  from  more 
quarters  than  one)  that  a  report  is,  and  has  been 
some  time  current  in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
counties,  that  though  I  have  given  myself  the  ab 
of  declaiming  against  the  Slave  Trade  in  tha 
Task,  I  am  in  reality  afriend  to  it ;  and  last  night 
I  received  a  letter  from  Joe  Rye,  to  inform  me 
that  I  have  been  much  traduced  and  calumniated 
on  this  account.  Not  knovring  how  I  could  better 
or  more  effectually  refute  the  scandal,  I  have  thia 
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morning  sent  a  copy  to  the  Northimpton  paper, 
prefuccHl  by  a  short  letter  to  the  printer,  speoifyiiig 
the  occasion.  The  yerses  are  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Wilberforcc,  and  sufficiently  cxpreesive  of  my 
present  sentiments  on  the  subject.  You  are  a 
wicked  fair  one  for  disappointing  u«  of  our  ex- 
pected visit,  and  therefore  out  of  mere  spite  I  will 
not  insert  them.  I  have  been  very  ill  these  ten 
days,  and  for  the  same  spite's  sake  will  not  tell 
you  what  ailed  me.  But  lest  you  should  die  of  a 
fright,  I  will  have  the  mercy  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
recovering. 

Mrs.  G and  her  little  ones  are  gone, 

but  your  brother  is  still  here.  He  told  me  that  he 
hid  some  expectation  of  Sir  John  at  Weston ;  if 
he  come,  I  shall  most  heartily  rejoice  once  more 
to  see  him  at  a  table  so  many  years  his  own. 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  JEKYLL  RYE. 

MT  DEAR  SIR,  Weston,  April  16,  1792. 

I  AM  truly  sorry  that  you  should  have  suflered 
any  apprehensions,  such  as  your  letter  indicates, 
to  molest  you  for  a  moment.  I  believe  you  to  be 
as  honest  a  man  as  lives,  and  consequently  do  not 
believe  it  possible  that  you  could  in  your  letter  to 
Mr.  Pitts,  or  any  otherwise  wilfully  misrepresent 
me.  In  fact  you  did  not ;  my  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject in  question  were,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,  such  as  in  that  letter  you  stated  them 
to  be,  and  such  they  still  continue. 

If  any  man  concludes,  because  I  allow  myself 
the  use  of  sugar  and  rum,  that  therefore  I  am  a 
finend  to  the  Slave  Trade,  ho  concludes  rashly, 
and  does  me  great  wrong ;  for  the  man  lives  not 
who  abhors  it  more  than  I  do.  My  reasons  for 
my  own  practice  are  satisfactory  to  myself,  and 
they  whose  practice  is  contrary,  are,  I  suppose, 
satisfied  with  theirs.  So  far  is  good.  Let  every 
man  act  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  con- 
■deace ;  but  if  we  condemn  another  for  not  seeing 
with  our  eyes,  we  are  unreasonable ;  and  if  we 
reproach  him  on  that  account,  we  are  uncharita- 
Ue,  which  is  a  stUl  greater  evil. 

I  had  heard,  before  I  received  the  favour  of 
yours,  that  such  a  report  of  me,  as  you  mention, 
had  spread  about  the  country.  But  my  informant 
told  me  that  it  was  founded  thus:  The  people  of 
Olney  petitioned  Parliament  for  the  abolition — ^my 
uaaie  was  sought  among  the  subscriben,  but  was 
)iot  found — a  question  was  asked,  how  that  hap- 
liened  1  Answer  was  made,  that  I  had  once  in- 
deed been  an  enemy  to  the  Slave  Trade,  but  had 
changed  my  mind ;  for  that  lately  having  read  a 
history  or  an  account  of  Afirica,  I  had  seen  it  there 
•Merted,  that  tiU  the  commencement  of  that  traffic 


the  negroes,  multiplying  at  a  prodigious  rate, 
necessitated  to  devour  each  other;  for  which 
son  I  had  judged  it  better,  that  the  trade  shoiU 
continue,  than  that  they  should  be  again  icduesd 
to  so  horrid  a  custooL 

Now  all  this  is  a  fisdile.  I  have  read  no  siidi 
history ;  I  never  in  my  life  raid  any  such  sft 
tion ;  nor,  had  such  an  assertion  presented  itself  to 
me,  should  I  have  drawn  any  such  conclusion  fnm 
it :  on  the  contrary,  bad  as  it  were^I  think  it  weidd 
be  better  the  negroes  should  have  eaten  ene 
another,  than  that  we  should  carry  them  to  mar- 
ket. The  single  reason  why  I  did  not  sign  the 
petition  was,  because  I  was  never  asked  to  do  it; 
and  the  reason  why  I  waa  never  asked  was^  be* 
cause  I  am  not  a  parish  bner  of  Olney. 

Thus  stands  the  matter.  You  will  do  me  the 
justice,  I  dare,  say,  to  speak  of  me  as  a  man  who 
abhors  the  commerce,  which  is  now  I  hope  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  abolished,  as  oflen  as  you  shall  find 
occasion.  And  I  lieg  you  henceforth  to  do  yeor* 
■elf  the  justice  to  believe  it  impossible,  that  I  should 
for  a  moment  suspect  you  of  duplicity  or  misre- 
presentation. I  have  been  grossly  shmdeied,  bul 
neither  by  you,  nor  in  consequence  of  any  thiii| 
that  you  have  either  said  or  written.  I  remain 
therefore,  still  as  heretofore,  with  great  respect, 
Much  and  truly  yours^  W.  C 

Mrs.  Unwin's  compliments  attend  you. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  coz,  Weston,  May  5, 1799. 

I  REJOICE,  as  thou  reasonably  suppooest  me  to 
do,  in  the  matrimonial  news  communicated  in  your 
last.  Not  that  it  was  altogether  news  to  me,  for 
twice  I  had  received  broad  hints  of  it  firom  Lady 
Frog  by  letter,  and  several  times  mpd  voce  while 
she  was  here.  But  she  enjoined  me  secrecy  m 
well  as  you,  and  you  know  that  all  secrets  are 
safe  with  me;  safer  far  than  the  winda  in  the  bags 
of  JBolus.  I  know  not  in  fact  tho  lady  whom  it 
woukl  give  me  more  pleasure  to  call  Mrs.  Couito- 
nAy,  than  the  lady  in  question;  partly  becauae  I 
know  her,  but  especially  because  I  know  her  to 
be  all  that  I  can  wish  in  a  neighbour. 

I  have  often  observed  that  there  is  a  regular  al- 
ternation of  good  and  evil  in  the  lot  of  men,  so 
that  a  favourabie  incident  may  be  conaidefed  M 
the  harbinger  of  an  unfavourable  one,  and  «ioi 
ver^d.  Dr.  Madan's  experience  witnessoa  to  the 
truth  of  this  observation.  One  day  he  geta  a 
broken  head,  and  next  a  mitre  to  heal  it  I  re- 
joice that  he  has  met  with  so  efiectuai  a  core, 
though  my  joy  is  not  unmingled  with  conoem:  fof 
tin  now  I  had  aome  hope  of  seeing  hiin,  but  liiioe 
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I  Im  in  thiB  North,  and  hu  epucopal  call  is  in 
A0  West,  that  is  a  gratification  I  suppose  which 
I  Dnut  no  longer  look  for. 

My  sonnet,  which  I  sent  yon,  was  printed  in 
A0  Northampton  paper  last  week,  and  this  week 


the  sooner  after  June  the  better;  till  then  we  shall 
have  company. 

I  forgot  not  my  debts  to  your  dear  sister,  and 
your  aunts  Balls.  Greet  them  both  with  a  brother's 
kiw,  and  place  it  to  my  account    I  will  write  to 


it  produood  me  k  complimentary  one  in  the  same  them  when  Milton  and  a  thousand  other  engage- 
paper,  which  served  to  convince  me  at  least  by;  ments  will  give  me  leave.  Mr.  Hayley is  here  on 
Aa  matter  of  it,  that  my  own  was  not  published  a  visit  We  have  formed  a  friendship  that  I  trust 
wbhoul  occasion,  and  that  it  had  answered  its  will  last  for  life,  and  render  us  an  edifying  exam- 
ple to  all  future  poets. 

Adieu!  Lose  no  time  in  coming  after  the  timu 
mentioned.  W.  C. 


My  eorrespondence  with  Hayley  proceeds  brisk- 
ly, and  is  very  aftectionate  on  both  sid^.  I  expect 
faim  here  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  wish  heartily, 
with  Mrs.  Unwin,  that  you  would  give  him  a 
meeting.  I  have  promised  him  indeed  that  he 
shall  find  us  alone,  but  you  are  one  of  the  family. 

I  wish  much  to  print  the  following  lines  in  one 
0i  the  daily  papers.  Lord  S's  \indication  of  the 
culprit  in  the  aflair  of  Cheit-Sing  has  oon- 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Weston,  May  34, 1793. 
I  WISH  with  all  my  heart,  my  dearest  Cot, 
that  I  hod  not  ill  news  for  the  subject  of  the 
me  in  the  belief  that  he  has  been  injurious-  j  present  letter.    My  friend,  my  Mary,  has  again 

j^^^  attacked  by  the  same  disorder  that  threat- 
ened mo  last  year  with  the  loss  of  her,  and  of 
which  you  were  yourself  a  witness.  Gregson 
would  not  allow  that  first  stroke  to  be  paralytic, 
but  this  he  acknowledges  to  be  so ;  and  with  re- 


ly treated,  and  I  think  it  an  act  merely  of  justice 
to  tdw  a  little  notice  of  him. 

TO 

WARREN  HASTINGS,  ESa. 

BY 

ur  OLD  8CH00LFELL0W  OP  HIS  AT  WESTMINSTER.  8p«^  to  the  former,  I  never  had  myself  any  doubt 

that  it  was ;  but  this  has  been  much  the  severest. 


HASTlNGfli!  I  knew  thee  young,  and  of  a  mind, 
White  young,  humane,  conversable,  and  Idnd 
Mor  can  I  well  believe  thee,  gentle  then, 
Now  grown  a  rillain,  and  the  teorat  of  men. 
Bat  TSther  aome  auapect,  who  have  opprera'd 
And  wonried  thee,  aa  not  tbemaelvea  the  best. 

If  thou  wilt  take  the  pains  to  send  them  to  thy 
news-monger,  I  hope  thou  wilt  do  well.    Adieu ! 

W*.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa. 

Wuton,  May  20,  1793. 

DEAREST  OF  ALL  JOHNNIES, 

I  AM  not  sorry  that  your  ordination  is  poet- 
A  year's  learning  and  wisdom,  added  to 
foar  present  stock,  will  not  bo  more  than  enough 
bD  satisfy  the  demands  of  your  function.  Neither 
im  I  sorry  that  you  find  it  difficult  to  fix  your 
thoaghts  to  the  serious  point  at  all  times.  It  proves 
It  feast  that  you  attempt,  and  wi»h  to  do  it,  and 
tfaew  are  good  symptoms.  Woe  to  those  who  en- 
lar  on  the  minirtry  of  the  Gospel  without  having 
pnvioasly  asked  at  least  finom  Grod  a  mind  and 
fifit  soited  to  their  occupation,  and  whose  expe- 
dmee  never  differs  from  itself,  because  they  are 
iHvmys  alike  vain,  light,  and  inconsiderate.  It  is 
tfaerefbra  matter  of  great  joy  to  me  to  hear  ymi 
somplain  of  ferity,  and  such  it  is  to  Mrs.  Un- 
ifin.  She  is,  I  thank  God,  tolerably  well,  and 
ovwjoa.    A«  to  the  time  of  your  journey  hither, 


Her  speech  has  been  ahnoet  unintelligible  from 
the  moment  that  she  was  struck;  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  she  opens  her  eyes,  and  she  can  not 
keep  them  open;  the  muscles  necessary  to  the 
purpose  being  contracted ;  and  as  to  self-moving 
powers,  firom  place  to  place,  and  tlie  use  of  her 
right  hand  and  arm,  she  has  entirely  lost  them. 

It  has  happened  well,  that  of  all  men  living  the 
man  most  qualified  to  assist  and  comfort  me  is 
here,  though  till  within  these  few  days  I  never 
saw  him,  and  a  few  weeks  since  had  no  expecta- 
tion that  I  ever  should.  You  have  already  guensed 
that  I  mean  Hayley.  Hayley  who  loves  me  as 
if  he  had  known  me  from  my  cradfe.  When  ha 
returns  to  town,  as  he  must,  alas!  too  soon,  ha 
will  pay  his  respects  to  you. 

I  win  not  conclude  without  adding  that  our  poor 
patient  is  beginning,  I  hope,  to  recover  from  thfe 
stroke  also;  but  her  amendment  is  slow,  as  must 
be  cxi)eclcd  at  her  time  of  life  and  in  such  a  dis- 
order. I  am  as  well  myself  as  you  have  ever 
known  mo  in  a  time  of  much  trouble,  and  even 
better. 

It  was  not  possible  to  prevail  on  Mrs.  Unwiu 
to  let  me  send  for  Dr.  Kerr,  but  Hayley  has  writ- 
ten to  his  friend  Dr.  Austin  a  representation  of 
her  case,  and  we  expect  his  opinion  and  advice 
to-morrow.  In  the  mean  time,  we  have  borrowed 
an  ek?ctrical  machine  from  our  neighbour  Socket, 
the  effect  of  which  she  tried  yesterday,  and  the 
day  before,  and  we  think  it  has  been  of  materitJ 
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She  was  seized  while  Hayley  and  I  were  walk- 
ing, and  Mr.  Greathecd,  who  called  while  we 
were  absent,  was  with  her. 

I  forgot  in  my  last  to  thank  thee  for  the  pro- 
posed amendments  of  thy  friend.  Whoever  he  is, 
make  my  compliments  to  him,  and  thank  him. 
The  passages  to  which  he  objects  have  been  all 
altered;  and  when  he  shall  see  them  new  dressed, 
1  hope  he  will  like  them  better.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  May  26, 1792. 

MT  DEAREST  COUSIN, 

Knowinq  that  you  will  be  anxious  to  learn  how 
we  go  on,  I  write  a  few  lines  to  inform  you  that 
Mrs.  Unwin  daily  recovers  a  little  strength,  and  a 
little  power  of  utterance;  but  she  seems  strongest, 
and  her  speech  is  most  distinct,  in  a  morning. 
Hayley  has  been  all  in  all  to  us  on  this  very  afflic- 
tive occasion.  Love  him,  I  charge  you,  dearly 
for  my  sake.  Where  could  I  have  found  a  man, 
except  himself,  who  could  have  made  himself  so 
necessary  to  me  in  so  short  a  time,  that  I  abso- 
lutely know  not  how  to  live  without  him  t 

Adieu,  my  dear  sweet  Coz.  Mrs.  Unwin,  as 
plainly  as  her  poor  lips  can  speak,  sends  her  best 
knre,  and  Hayley  threatens  in  a  few  days  to  lay 
dose  siege  to  your  affections  in  person. 

W.C. 

There  is  some  hope,  I  find,  that  the  Chancellor 
may  continue  in  oflSce,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  ho 
does ;  because  we  have  no  single  man  worthy  to 
succeed  him. 

I  open  my  letter  again  to  thank  you,  my  dearest 
Cos,  for  yours  just  received.  Though  happy,  as 
joa  well  know,  to  see  you  at  all  times,  we  have 
no  need,  and  1  trust  shall  have  none,  to  trouble 
you  with  a  journey  made  on  purpose;  yet  once 
again  1  am  willing  and  desirous  to  bcUcve,  we 
aholl  be  a  happy  trio  at  Weston;  but  unless  ne- 
oeaaity  dictates  a  journey  of  charity,  I  wish  all 
yoors  hither  to  be  made  for  pleasure.  Farewell — 
Thoa  shalt  know  how  we  go  on. 


TO  MRS.  BODHAM. 

MT  DEAREST  ROSE,  Westofi,  Juuc  4,  1793. 

I  AM  not  such  an  ungrateful  and  insensible  ani- 
mal, as  to  have  neglected  you  thus  long  without 

treason. 

*  *  i»  «  *  *  • 

I  can  not  say  that  I  am  sorry  that  our  dear 
Johnny  finds  the  pulpit  door  shut  against  him  at 
present  He  is  young,  and  can  afford  to  wait  an- 
other  year;  neither  u  it  to  be  regretted,  that  his 


time  of  preparation  for  an  office  of  so  mnch  im- 
portance as  that  of  a  minister  of  Grod's  word  should 
have  been  a  little  protracted.  It  is  easier  to  &eet 
the  movements  of  a  great  army,  than  to  guide  a 
few  souls  to  Heaven ;  the  way  is  narrow,  and  foil 
of  snares,  and  the  guide  himself  has  the  most  dtf* 
ficulties  to  encounter.  But  I  trust  he  will  do  wdL 
He  is  single  in  his  views,  honest  hearted,  and  de- 
sirous, by  prayer  and  study  of  the  Scripture,  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  service  of  his  great  Master, 
who  will  suffer  no  such  num  to  fail  for  want  of  hii 
aid  and  protection     Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESO. 

all's  well;  WetUm,  June  4, 1799. 

Which  words  I  place  as  conspicuously  as  pes' 
sible,  and  prefix  them  to  my  letter,  to  save  yoa  the 
pain,  my  fHend  and  brother,  of  a  moment's  anzioai 
speculation.  Poor  Mary  proceeds  in  her  amend- 
ment still,  and  improves,  I  think,  even  at  a  swifter 
rate  than  when  you  left  her.  The  stronger  she 
grows,  the  faster  she  gathers  strength,  which  ii 
perhaps  the  natural  course  of  recovery.  She  walk- 
ed so  well  this  morning,  that  she  told  me  at  my 
first  visit  she  had  entirely  fo^ot  her  illness ;  and 
she  spoke  so  distinctly,  and  had  so  much  of  her 
usual  countenance,  that,  had  it  been  possible,  she 
would  have  made  me  forget  it  too. 

Returned  firom  my  walk,  blown  to  tatters— found 
two  dear  things  in  the  study,  your  letter,  and  my 
Mary !  She  is  bravely  well,  and  your  beloved  epis- 
tle does  us  both  good.  I  found  your  kind  pencil 
note  in  my  song-book,  as  soon  as  I  came  down  in 
the  morning  of  your  departure;  and  Mary  was 
vexed  to  the  heart,  that  the  simpletons  who  watch- 
ed her  supposed  her  asleep,  when  she  was  not; 
for  she  learned  soon  after  you  were  gone,  that  you 
would  have  peeped  at  her,  had  you  known  her  to 
have  been  awake.  I  perhaps  might  have  had  a 
peep  too,  and  therefore  was  as  vexed  as  she;  but 
if  it  please  God,  we  shall  make  ourselves  lazga 
amends  for  all  bst  peeps  by  and  by  at  Eartham. 

W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESCL 

Wukn,  June  5, 1793. 
Yesterday  was  a  noble  day  with  us  speech 
almost  perfect — eyes  open  almost  the  whole  day, 
without  any  effort  to  keep  them  so;  and  the  step 
wonderfully  improved.  But  the  night  has  been 
almost  a  sleepless  one,  owing  partly  I  believ«  tn 
her  having  had  as  mudi  sleep  again  as  usual  the 
night  before;  for  even  when  she  is  in  tolerabis 
health  she  hardly  ever  sleeps  well  two  nights  to- 
gethar.    I  found  her  accocdinglj  a  little  out  of 
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ipiriu  this  morning,  but  still  inauting  on  it  that  to  advance  in  her  recovery.    So  in  fact  she  does, 
■he  is  better.    Indeed  she  always  tells  me  so,  and  and  has  performed  several  little  feats  to-day,  such 


will  probably  die  with  those  very  words  upon  her 
lips.  They  will  be  true  then  at  least,  for  then  she 
vdll  be  best  of  all.  She  is  now  (the  clock  has  just 
struck  eleven)  endeavouring,  1  believe,  to  get  a 
little  sleep,  for  which  reason  I  do  not  yet  let  her 
know  that  I  have  received  your  letter. 

Can  I  ever  honour  you  enough  for  your  zeal  to 
serve  met  Truly  I  think  not:  I  am  however  so 
sensible  of  the  love  I  owe  you  on  this  account,  that 
I  every  day  regret  the  acutencss  of  your  feelings 
for  me,  convinced  that  thoy  expose  you  to  much 
trouble,  mortification,  and  disappointment.  I  have 
in  short  a  poor  opinion  of  my  destiny,  as  I  told 
yoa  when  you  were  here;  and  though  I  believe 
that  if  any  man  living  can  do  me  good,  you  will,  I 
ean  not  yet  persuade  myself  that  even  you  will  bo 
soeoMsful  in  attempting  it  But  it  is  no  matter, 
jfOQ  are  yourself  a  good  which  I  can  never  value 
fiDough,  and  whether  rich  or  poor  in  other  respects, 
I  shall  always  account  myself  better  provideid  for 
than  I  deserve,  with  such  a  friend  at  my  back  as 
yoo.  Let  it  please  God  to  continue  to  me  my 
William  and  Mary,  and  I  will  be  more  reasonable 
than  to  grumble. 

I  rose  this  morning  wrapped  round  with  a  cloud 
of  melanchdy,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  fears;  but 
if  I  see  Mary's  amendment  a  httlc  advanced  when 
she  rises,  I  shall  be  better. 

I  have  just  been  with  her  again.  Except  that 
she  is  fiUigued  for  want  of  sleep,  she  seems  as  well 
as  yesterday.  The  poet  brings  me  a  letter  from 
Hurdis,  who  is  broken-hearted  for  a  dying  sister. 
Had  we  eyes  sharp  enough,  we  should  see  the  ar- 
rows of  Death  flying  in  all  directions,  and  account 
It  a  wonder  that  we  and  our  friends  escape  them 
a  single  day.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESCl. 

Weston,  June  7,  1793. 
Of  what  materials  can  you  suppose  me  made, 
tf  after  all  the  rapid  proofs  that  you  have  given  me 
of  your  friendship,  I  do  not  love  you  with  all  my 
heart,  and  regret  your  absence  continually  1  But 
you  must  peixnit  me  nevertheless  to  be  melancholy 
now  and  then;  or  if  you  will  not,  I  must  be  so 
without  your  permission;  for  that  sable  thread  is 
so  intermixed  with  the  very  thread  of  my  existence, 
as  to  be  inseparable  from  it,  at  least  while  I  exist 
in  the  body.  Be  content  therefore;  let  me  sigh 
and  groan,  but  always  be  sure  that  I  love  you! 
Too  will  be  well  assured  that  I  should  not  have 
indoJged  myself  in  the  rhapsody  about  myself,  and 
ny  melancholy,  had  my  present  mood  been  of  that 
domplazkm,  or  had  not  oar  poor  Maiy  seemed  still 


as  either  she  could  not  perform  at  all,  or  veij 
feebly,  while  you  were  with  us. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  have  seen  Johnny,  as  I 
call  him,  my  Norfolk  cousin;  he  is  a  sweet  lad,  hot 
as  shy  as  a  bird.  It  costs  him  always  two  or  throe 
days  to  open  his  mouth  before  a  stranger;  but 
when  he  does,  he  b  sura  to  please  by  the  innocent 
cheerfulness  of  his  conversation.  His  sister  too  is 
one  of  my  idols,  for  the  resemblance  she  bears  to 
my  mother. 

Mary  and  you  have  all  my  thoughts;  and  how 
should  it  be  otherwise  1  She  looks  well,  is  better, 
and  loves  you  dearly.  Adieu,  my  brother.    W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa 

Weston,  June  10,  1792. 

I  DO  indeed  anxiously  wish  that  every  thing  yoa 
do  may  prosper;  and  should  I  at  last  prosper  by 
your  means,  shall  taste  double  sweetness  in  pros- 
perity for  that  reason. 

I  rose  this  morning,  as  I  usually  do,  with  a 
mind  all  in  sables.  In  this  mood  I  presented  my- 
self to  Mary's  bedside,  whom  I  found,  though  after 
many  hours  lying  awake,  yet  cheerful,  and  not  to 
be  affected  with  my  desponding  humour.  It  is  a 
great  blessing  to  us  both  that,  poor  feeble  thing  as 
she  is,  she  has  a  most  invincible-  courage,  and  a 
trust  in  God's  goodness  that  nothing  shakes.  She 
is  now  in  the  study,  and  is  certainly  in  some  de- 
gree better  than  she  was  yesterday,  but  how  ta 
measure  that  little  I  know  not,  except  by  saying 
that  it  is  just  perceptible. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  seen  my  Johnny  of 
Norfolk,  because  I  know  it  will  be  a  comfort  ta 
you  to  have  seen  your  successor.  He  arrived,  ta 
my  great  joy,  yesterday;  and  not  having  bound 
himself  to  any  particuhir  time  of  going,  will,  I  hope, 
stay  long  with  us.  You  are  now  once  more  snug 
in  your  retreat,  and  I  give  you  joy  of  yonr  rstum 
to  it,  after  the  bustle  in  which  you  have  lived  sfaioa 
you  left  Weston.  Weston  mourns  your  absence, 
and  will  mourn  it  till  she  sees  you  again.  What 
is  to  become  of  Milton  I  know  not;  I  do  nothing 
but  scribble  to  you,  and  seem  to  have  no  relish 
for  any  other  employment  I  have  however  in 
pursuit  of  your  idea  to  compliment  Darwin,  put  * 
few  stanzas*  together,  whidi  I  shall  subjoin;  yoo 
wiU  easily  give  them  all  that  you  find  they  want 
and  match  the  song  with  another. 

I  am  now  going  to  walk  with  Johnny,  mneli 
cheered  since  I  began  vnriting  to  you,  and  by  Ma- 
ry's looks  and  good  spirits.  W.  0. 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 
liT  DEAREST  coz,  Weatott^  June  11, 1792. 

Thou  art  ever  in  my  thoughts,  whether  I  am 
writing  to  thee  or  not;  and  mj  correspondence 
•eems  to  grow  upon  me  at  such  a  rate,  that  I  am 
not  able  to  address  thee  so  often  as  I  would.  In 
fiict,  I  live  only  to  write  letters.  Hayley  w  as  you 
■ee  added  to  the  number,  and  to  him  I  write  almost 
as  duly  as  I  rise  in  the  morning ;  nor  is  he  only 
added,  but  his  firiend  Carwardine  also— Carwar- 
dine  the  generous,  the  disintcrosted,  the  friendly. 
I  seem  in  short  to  have  stumbled  suddenly  on  a 
race  of  heroes,  men  who  rrsolve  to  have  no  interests 
of  their  own  till  mine  are  served. 

But  I  will  proceed  to  other  matters,  that  concern 
me  more  intimately,  and  more  immediately,  than 
all  that  can  be  done  for  me  either  liy  the  great  or 
the  small,  or  by  both  united.  Since  I  wrote  last, 
Mrs.  Unwin  has  been  continually  improving  in 
strength,  but  at  so  gradual  a  rate  that  I  can  only 
mark  it  by  saying  that  she  moves  about  every 
day  with  less  support  than  the  former.  Her  re- 
covery is  most  of  all  retarded  by  want  of  sleep.  Ou 
the  whole  I  believe  she  goes  on  as  well  as  could  be 
expected,  though  not  quite  well  enough  to  satisfy 
me.  And  Dr.  Austin,  speaking  from  the  reports 
I  have  made  of  her,  says  ho  has  no  doubt  of  her 
restoration. 

Daring  the  last  two  months,  I  seem  to  myself  to 
have  been  in  a  dream.  It  has  been  a  most  event- 
ful period,  and  fruitful  to  an  uncommon  degree, 
both  in  good  and  evil  I  have  been  very  ill,  and 
snfieKd  excruciating  pain.  I  recovered,  and  be- 
came quite  well  again.  I  received  within  my  doors 
a  man,  but  lately  an  entire  stranger,  and  who  now 
loves  me  as  his  brother,  and  forgets  himself  to  serve 
me.  Mrs.  Unwin  has  been  seized  with  an  illness 
that  fi>r  many  days  threatened  to  deprive  me  of  her, 
and  to  cast  a  gloom,  an  impenetrable  one,  on  all 
my  latoie  prospects.  She  is  now  granted  to  me 
•gain.  A  few  days  since  I  should  have  thought 
the  moon  might  have  descended  into  my  purse  as 
likely  as  any  emolument,  and  now  it  seems  not 
impossible.  All  this  has  come  to  pass  with  such 
n^pikdity  as  events  move  with  in  romance  indeed, 
hut  not  often  in  real  life.  Events  of  all  sorts  creep 
or  fly  exactly  as  God  phrases. 

To  the  foregoing  I  have  to  add  in  conclusion 
the  arrival  of  my  Johnny,  just  when  I  wanted  him 
most,  and  when  only  a  few  days  before  I  had  no 
expectation  of  him.  He  came  to  dinner  on  Satur- 
day, and  I  hope  I  shall  keep  him  long.  What 
eomes  next  I  know  not;  but  shall  endeavour,  as 
yeo  exhort  me,  to  look  for  good,  and  I  know  I 
shall  have  your  prayers  that  I  may  not  be  disap- 
fninted. 

Haley  tells  me  you  begin  to  be  jealous  of  him, 
hi^  1  should  love  him  more  than  I  love  you,  and 


bids  me  say,  "that  should  I  do  so,  you  in  levei^ 
must  love  him  more  than  I  do." — Him  I  know 
you  will  love,  and  me,  because  you  have  mch  t 
habit  of  doing  it  that  you  can  not  help  it. 

Adieu!  My  knuckles  ache  with  letter  writing. 
With  my  poor  patient's  afiectionate  lemeai- 
branoes,  and  Johnny's, 

I  am  ever  thine,  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HALEY,  ESCL 

Weston,  June  19,  1793. 
*  *  *  *  Thus  have  I  filled  a  whob 
page  to  my  dear  William  of  Eartham,  and  haw 
not  said  a  syllable  yet  about  my  Mary.  A  sure 
sign  that  she  goes  on  well.  Be  it  k]K>wn  to  yoo 
that  we  have  these  four  days  discarded  our  sedan 
with  two  elbows.  Here  is  no  more  carrying,  or 
being  carried,  but  she  walks  up  stairs  boldly,  with 
one  hand  upon  the  balustrade,  and  the  other  under 
my  arm,  and  in  like  manner  she  comes  down  in  a 
morning.  Still  I  confess  she  is  feeble,  and  misses 
much  of  her  former  strength.  The  weather  too 
is  sadly  against  her:  it  deprives  her  of  many  a 
good  turn  in  the  orchanl,  and  fifty  times  have  I 
wished  this  very  day,  that  Dr.  Darwin's  scheme 
of  giving  rudders  and  sails  to  the  Ice-islands,  that 
spoil  all  our  summers,  were  actually  put  in  prac- 
tice. So  should  wo  have  gentle  airs  instead  of 
churlish  blasts;  and  those  everlasting  sources  of 
bad  weather  being  once  navigated  into  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  my  Mary  would  recover  as  frst 
again.  We  are  both  of  your  mind  respecting  the 
journey  to  Eartham,  and  think  that  July,  if  hy 
that  time  she  have  strength  for  the  journey,  will 
be  better  than  August  Wo  shall  have  mora 
long  days  before  us,  and  them  we  shall  want  u 
much  for  our  return  as  for  our  going  forth.  This 
however  must  be  left  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  If 
our  visit  to  you  be  according  to  his  will,  he  vriO 
smooth  our  way  befine  us,  and  appoint  the  time 
of  it ;  and  thus  I  speak,  not  because  I  wish  to 
seem  a  saint  in  your  eyes,  but  because  my  poor 
Mary  actually  is  one,  and  would  not  set  her  foot 
over  the  threshold,  to  save  her  life,  unless  she  had, 
or  thought  she  had,  God's  free  permission.  With 
that  she  would  go  through  floods  and  Bit,  though 
without  it  she  would  be  afraid  of  every  thing  :- 
afraid  even  to  visit  you,  deariy  as  she  lovesi  and 
much  as  she  longs  to  see  you.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HALEY,  ESO. 

WeaUm,  June  27, 1799L 
Well  then — let  us  talk  about  this  journey  to 
Eartham.    You  wish  me  to  settle  the  time  of  it, 
and  I  wish  with  all  mv  heart  to  be  able  to  do  so^ 
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liTing  in  hopes  meanwhile  that  I  shall  be  aUb  to 
do  it  soon.  But  some  little  time  must  necessarily 
intervene.  Our  Mary  must  be  able  to  walk  alone, 
to  cut  her  own  food,  to  feed  herself,  and  to  wear 
bar  own  shoes,  ior  at  present  she  wears  mine. 
All  things  considered,  my  friend  and  brother,  you 
will  see  the  expediency  of  waiting  a  litle  before 
we  set  off  to  Eartham.  We  mean  indeed  before 
that  day  arrives  to  make  a  trial  of  the  strength  of 
her  head,  how  far  it  may  bo  able  to  bear  the  mo- 
tion oi  a  carriage,  a  motion  that  it  has  not  fialt 
these  seven  years.  I  grieve  that  we  are  thus  dx- 
couMtanced,  and  that  wo  can  not  gratify  ourselves 
in  a  delightful  and  innocent  project  without  all 
these  precautions;  but  when  we  have  leaf-gohi  to 
handle,  we  must  do  it  tenderly. 

I  thank  you,  my  brother,  both  for  presenting 
my  anthorship  to  your  ^nd  Guy,  and  for  the  ez- 
oeUent  verses  with  which  you  have  inscribed  your 
pnsent  There  aie  none  neater  or  bettertumed 
—with  what  shall  I  requite youl  I  have  nothing 
to  send  yoa  but  a  gimcracK,  which  I  have  pro- 
paved  fn  my  bride  and  bridegroom  neighbours, 
who  are  expected  to-morrow.  You  saw  in  my 
book  a  poem  entitled  Catharina,  which  concluded 
with  a  wish  that  we  had  her  for  a  neighbour;  tlus 
thereim  is  called  Catharina;  the  second  part. 
On  her  marriage  to  Gkorge  Courtenay,  Esq.* 


TO  WILLIAM  HALEY,  ESO. 

WcMton,  July  4, 1793. 

I  SHOW  not  how  you  proceed  in  your  life  of 
Bfiltoo,  but  I  suppose  not  very  rapidly,  for  while 
yoQ  wen  here,  and  since  you  left  us,  you  have  had 
no  othor  theme  but  me.  As  for  myself^  except 
my  letteis  to  yoo,  and  the  nuptial  song  I  inserted 
in  my  last,  I  have  literally  done  nothing  since  I 
mm  yon.  Nothing  I  mean  in  the  writing  way, 
duNigfa  a  great  deal  in  another;  that  is  to  say,  in 
■ftfinHng  my  poor  Maiy,  and  endeavouring  to 
muse  her  up  for  a  journey  to  Eartham.  In  this 
I  have  hitherto  succeeded  tolerably  well,  and  had 
father  carry  this  point  completely,  than  be  the 
most  fomoiMi  editor  of  Milton  that  the  world  has 
ever  eeen,  orshail  see. 

Your  humorous  descant  upon  my  art  of  wish- 
ing made  us  merry,  and  consequently  did  good  to 
us  both.  I  sent  my  wish  to  the  Hall  yesterday. 
They  are  excellent  neighbours,  and  so  friendly  to 
me,  that  I  wished  to  gratify  them.  When  I  went 
to  paj  my  first  visit,  Qeorge  flew  into  the  court  to 
meet  me,  and  when  I  entered  the  parlour,  Cathar 
riaa  qvang  into  my  anDs.  W.  C. 


BnFosoHL 


TO  WILLIAM  HALEY,  ESO. 

Weston,  July  15,  1793. 

The  progress  of  the  old  nurse  in  Terence  is  very 
much  like  the  progress  of  my  poor  patient  in  the 
road  of  recovery.  I  can  not  indeed  say  that  she 
moves,  but  advances  not,  for  advances  are  ce^ 
tainly  made,  but  the  progress  of  a  week  is  haidlj 
perceptible.  I  know  not  therefore  at  present  what 
to  say  about  this  long  postponed  journey.  The 
utmost  that  it  is  safe  for  me  to  say  at  this  moment 
is  this — ^You  know  that  you  are  dear  to  us  both; 
true  it  is  that  you  are  so,  and  equally  true  that 
the  very  instant  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  we 
will  fly  to  Eartham.  I  have  been  but  once  within 
the  Hall  door  since  the  Courtenays  came  home, 
much  as  I  have  been  pressed  to  dine  there,  and 
have  hardly  escaped  giving  a  little  ofienoe  hj  d^ 
dining  it ;  but  though  I  should  offend  all  the  worid 
by  my  obstinacy  in  this  instance,  1  would  not  leave 
my  poor  Mary  alone.  Johnny  serves  me  as  a  re- 
presentative, and  him  I  send  without  scruple.  As 
to  the  affair  of  Milton,  I  know  not  what  will  be- 
come of  it.  I  wrote  to  Johnson  a  week  since,  to 
tell  him  that  the  interruption  of  Mrs.  Unwin't 
illness  still  continuing,  and  being  likely  to  con- 
tinue, I  knew  not  when  I  should  be  able  to  pn>> 
ceed.  The  translations  (I  said)  were  fini4>H^ 
except  the  revisal  of  a  part. 

G^od  bless  your  dear  little  boy  and  poet!  Ithank 
him  for  exercising  his  drawing  genius  upon  me, 
and  shall  be  still  happier  to  thank  him  in  person. 

Abbot  !■  painting  me  BD  tnis 
Thai  (miat  me)  yott  woukl  maxB, 

And  hsnJij  know,  at  ttie  flat  view, 
If  I  were  liere,  or  then. 

I  have  sat  twice;  and  the  few,  who  have  sten  the 
copy  of  me,  are  much  struck  with  the  resem- 
blance. He  is  a  sober,  quiet  man,  which,  coos- 
dering  that  I  must  have  him  at  least  a  week 
longer  for  an  inmate,  is  a  great  comfort  to  me. 

My  Maiy  sends  you  her  best  love.  She  can 
walk  now,  leaning  on  my  arm  only,  and  her 
q)eech  is  certain^  much  improved.  I  lo^g  to  lae 
you.  Why  can  not  you  and  dear  Tom  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  with  usi  We  mi|ght 
then  all  set  off  for  Eartham  merrily  ti^gether. 
But  I  retract  this,  conscious  that  I  am  unreasona- 
ble. It  IB  a  wretched  world,  and  what  we  would, 
is  almost  always  what  we  can  not. 

Adieu!    Liove  me,  and  be  sure  of  a  return. 

W.  C. 


TO  WILUAM  HAYLEY,  ESO, 

WeHon,  July  £9,  179!l. 
This  important  affair,  my  dear  brother,  is  at  last 
decided,  and  we  are  coining.    Wednesday  m*P' 
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night,  if  nothing  occur  to  make  a  later  day  noces- 
gary,  is  the  day  fixed  for  our  journey.  Our  rate 
of  traveling  must  depend  on  Mary's  ahility  tobear 
it  Our  mode  of  traveling  will  occupy  three  days 
unavoidably,  for  we  shall  come  in  a  coach.  Ab- 
bot fimshes  my  picture  to-morrow ;  on  Wednesday 
he  returns  to  town,  and  is  commissioned  to  order 
one  down  for  us,  with  four  steeds  to  draw  it; 

"  Hollow  pamper'd  Jades  of  Aria, 

That  can  not  go  but  forty  miles  a  day." 

Send  us  our  route,  for  I  am  as  ignorant  of  it  al- 
mqst  as  if  I  were  in  a  strange  country.  We  shall 
reach  St.  Alban's  I  suppose  the  first  day;  say 
where  we  must  finish  our  second  day*«  journey, 
and  at  what  inn  we  may  best  repose  1  As  to  the 
end  of  the  third  day,  we  know  where  that  will  find 
us,  viz.  in  the  arms,  and  under  the  roof  of  our  be- 
loved Hayley. 

General  Cowper,  having  heard  a  rumoor  of  this 
intended  migration,  desires  to  meet  me  on  the  road, 
that  we  may  once  more  see  each  other.  He  lives 
at  Ham,  near  Kingston.  Shall  we  go  through 
Kingston,  or  near  iti  For  I  would  give  him  as 
little  trouble  as  possible,  though  he  oflfers  very  kind- 
ly to  come  as  far  as  Bamet  for  that  purpose.  Nor 
must  I  forget  Carwardine,  who  so  kindly  desind 
to  be  informed  what  way  we  should  go.  On  what 
point  of  the  road  will  it  be  easiest  for  him  to  find 
us  1  On  all  these  points  you  must  be  my  oracle. 
My  friend  and  brother,  we  shall  overwhelm  you 
with  our  numbers ;  this  is  all  the  trouble  that  I 
have  left.  My  Johnny  of  Norfolk,  happy  in  the 
thought  of  accompanjring  us,  would  be  broken- 
hearted to  be  left  behind. 

In  the  nudst  of  all  these  solicitudes  I  laugh  to 
think  what  they  are  made  of,  and  what  an  impor- 
tant thing  it  is  for  me  to  travel.  Other  men  steal 
away  from  their  homes  silently,  and  make  no  dis- 
turbance; but  when  I  move,  houses  are  turned 
upside  down,  maids  are  turned  out  of  their  beds, 
aU  the  counties  through  which  I  pass  appear  to  be 
in  an  uproar — Surry  greets  me  by  the  mouth  of 
the  G^eral,  and  Essex  by  that  of  Carwardine. 
How  strange  does  all  this  seem  to  a  man  who  has 
■een  no  bustle,  and  made  none,  for  twenty  yean 
together.    AcUcu.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa 

Wuton,  July  29, 1792. 
Through  flooda  and  flames  to  yoor  retreat 

I  win  mj  desperate  way, 
And  when  we  meet,  if  e'er  we  meet, 
Will  echo  yoor  huza  I 
Yon  will  wonder  at  the  word  dtapWate  in  the 
t«uoond  line,  and  at  the  (/*'  in  the  thixd ;  but  could 
you  have  any  conception  of  the  fears  I  have  hod 
to  battle  with,  of  the  dejection  of  spirits  that  I  have 
folTered  conoeming  this  journey,  you  would  won- 


der much  more  that  I  still  courageously 
in  my  resolution  to  undertake  it  Fortunately  fat 
my  intentions,  it  happens  that  as  the  day  apprndi- 
es  my  terrors  abate ;  for  had  they  continued  to  be 
what  they  were  a  week  since,  I  must  after  all  have 
disappointed  you ;  and  was  actually  once  on  the 
verge  of  doing  it.  I  have  told  you  something  of 
my  nocturnal  experiences,  and  assure  you  now  that 
they  were  hardly  ever  more  terrific  than  on  this 
occasion.  Prayer  has,  however,  opened  my  pie> 
sage  at  last,  and  obtained  for  me  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence that  I  trust  vnll  prove  a  comfortable  visti- 
cum  to  me  all  the  way.  On  Wednesday,  theie- 
fore,  we  set  forth. 

The  terrors  that  I  have  spoken  of  would  appeu 
ridiculous  to  most ;  but  to  you  they  will  not,  far 
you  are  a  reasonable  creature,  and  know  weU  thit 
to  whatever  cause  it  be  owing  (whether  to  consti- 
tution, or  by  Giod's  express  appointment)  I  an 
hunted  by  spiritual  hounds  in  the  night  season.  I 
can  not  help  it.  You  will  pity  me,  and  wish  it 
were  otherwise ;  and  though  you  may  think  thit 
there  is  much  of  the  imaginary  in  it,  wiQ  not  deem 
it  for  that  reason  an  evil  lees  to  be  lamented— 
So  much  for  fears  and  distresses.  Soon  I  hope 
they  shall  all  have  a  joyful  termination,  and  I,  mj 
Mary^  my  Johnny,  and  my  dog,  be  skipping  with 
delight  at  Eartham ! 

Well !  this  picture  is  at  last  finished,  and  wet 
finished,  I  can  assure  you.  Every  creature  thaf 
has  seen  it  has  been  astonished  at  the  resemblance 
Sam's  boy  bowed  to  it,  and  Beau  walked  up  to  it, 
^&ggu^  his  tail  as  he  went,  and  evidently  show- 
ing that  he  acknowledged  its  likeness  to  his  mas- 
ter. It  is  a  half  length,  as  it  is  technically,  but 
absurdly  called ;  that  is  to  say,  it  gives  all  but  the 
foot  and  ankle.  To-morrow  it  goes  to  town,  and 
will  hang  some  months  at  Abbot's,  when  it  will  be 
sent  to  its  due  destination  in  Norfolk. 

I  hope,  or  rather  wish,  that  at  Eartham  I  may 
recover  that  habit  of  study,  which,  inveterate  as  it 
mice  seemed,  I  now  seem  to  have  lost — losttosoefa 
a  degree  that  it  is  even  painful  to  me  to  think  of 
what  it  will  cost  me  to  acquire  it  again. 

Adieu  I  my  dear,  dear  Hayley ;  God  give  us  a 
happy  meeting.  Mary  sends  ber  love — She  b  in 
pretty  good  plight  this  momingr,  having  slept  well, 
and  for  her  part  has  no  feais  at  all  about  the  jour- 
ney. Ever  y<surs,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  GREAl  HEED. 

MT  DEAR  SIR,  Eartham^  Aug.  C,  1792. 

Hatixq  first  thanked  you  for  your  afl^ionate 
and  acceptable  letter,  I  vdll  proceed,  ae  wel^  ae  I 
can,  to  answer  your  equally  affectionate  request 
that  I  would  send  you  early  news  of  our  arrivaP  it 
Eartham.    Here  we  are  in  *he  most  elegant  man- 
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that  I  have  ever  inhabited,  and  surrounded  by 
the  most  delightful  pleasure  grounds  that  I  have 
ever  seen ;  but  which,  dissipated  as  my  powers  of 
thought  are  at  present,  I  will  not  undertake  to  de- 
■dibe.  It  shall  suffice  me  to  say  that  they  occu- 
py three  sides  of  a  hill,  which  in  Buckinghamshire 
might  well  pass  for  a  mountain,  and  from  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  beheld  a  most  magniiScent  landscape 
boanded  by  the  sea,  and  in  one  part  of  it  by  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  may  also  be  seen  plainly  from 
the  window  of  the  library  in  which  I  am  writing. 

It  pleased  Grod  to  carry  us  both  through  the  jour- 
ney with  far  less  difficulty  and  inconvenience  than 
I  expected.  I  began  it  indeed  with  a  thousand 
feen,  and  when  we  arrived  the  first  evening  at 
Baniet,  found  myself  oppressed  in  spirit  to  a  de- 
gree that  could  hardly  be  exceeded.  I  saw  Mrs. 
Unwin  weary,  as  she  might  well  be,  and  heard 
•nch  a  variety  of  noises,  both  within  the  house  and 
without,  that  I  concluded  she  would  get  no  rest 
But  I  was  mercifully  disappointed.  She  rested, 
thoiiigh  not  well,  yet  sufficiently;  and  when  we 
iimshed  our  next  day's  journey  at  Ripley,  we  were 
both  in  better  condition,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
than  on  the  day  preceding.  At  Ripley  we  found 
a  ^uiet  inn,  that  housed,  as  it  happened,  that  night, 
no  company  but  ourselves.  There  we  slept  well, 
■nd  rose  perfectly  refreshed.  And  except  some 
terrors  that  I  felt  at  passing  over  the  Sussex  hills 
by  moonlight,  met  with  little  to  complain  of  till  we 
arrived  about  ten  o'clock  at  Eartham.  Here  we 
an  as  happy  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  terrestrial 
good  to  make  us.  It  is  almost  a  Paradise  in  which 
we  dwell ;  and  our  reception  has  been  the  kindest 
that  it  was  possible  for  friendship  and  hospitality 
to  contrive.  Our  host  mentions  you  with  great 
respect,  and  bids  me  tell  you  that  he  esteems  you 
highly.  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  is,  I  think,  in  some 
points,  already  the  better  for  her  excursion,  unites 
with  mine  her  best  compliments  both  to  yourself 
and  Mrs.  Grcatheed.  I  have  much  to  see  and  en- 
joy before  I  can  be  perfectly  apprised  of  all  the  de- 
lights of  Eartham,  and  will  therefore  now  subscribe 
mysdf, 

Yoon^  my  dear  sir,  with  great  sincerity,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COURTENAY. 

Eartham,  August  12,  1793. 

IIT  DEAREST  CATBARINA, 

Thouob  I  have  traveled  far,  nothing  did  I  see 
in  my  travels  that  surprised  me  half  so  agreeably 
as  yonr  kind  letter ;  for  high  as  my  opinion  of  your 
p(Ood-nature  is,  I  had  no  hopes  of  hearing  from  you 
tiO  I  should  have  written  first  A  pleasure  which 
I  intended  to  allow  myself  the  first  opportunity. 

AAer  three  days'  confinement  in  a  coach,  and 


sufiering  as  we  went  all  that  could  be  sufiTered 
from  excessive  heat  and  dust,  we  found  ourselves 
late  in  the  evening  at  the  door  of  our  friend  Hsy- 
ley.  In  every  other  respect  the  journey  was  ex- 
tremely pleasant.  At  the  Mitre  in  Bamct,  where 
we  lodged  the  first  evening,  we  found  our  friend 
Mr.  Rose,  who  had  walked  thither  from  his  house 
in  Chancery-lane  to  meet  us;  and  at  Kingston, 
where  we  dined  the  second  day,  I  found  my  old 
and  much  valued  firicnd  General  Cowper,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  in  thirty  years,  and  but  for  this  jour- 
ney should  never  have  seen  again.  Mrs.  Unwio. 
on  whose  accoimt  I  had  a  thousand  fears  before  we 
set  out,  suffiTcd  as  little  from  fatigue  as  myself 
and  begins  I  hope  already  to  feel  some  beneficial 
effix:ts  from  the  air  of  Eartham,  and  the  exerciso 
that  she  takes  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  plea- 
sure-grounds in  the  world.  They  occupy  three 
sides  of  a  hill,  lofly  enough  to  command  a  \iew  of 
the  sea,  which  skirts  the  horizon  to  a  length  of 
many  miles,  with  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  end  of  it 
The  inland  scene  is  equally  beautiful,  consisting 
of  a  large  and  deep  valley  well  cultivated,  and  en- 
closed by  magnificent  hills,  all  crowned  with  wood. 
I  had,  for  my  part,  no  conception  that  a  poet  could 
be  the  owner  of  such  a  Paradise;  and  his  house  is 
as  elegant  as  his  scenes  are  charming. 

But  think  not,  my  dear  Catharina,  that  amidst 
all  these  beauties  I  shall  lose  the  remembrance  of 
the  peaceful,  but  less  splendid  Weston.  Your 
precincts  will  be  as  dear  to  me  as  ever,  when  I  re- 
turn; though  when  that  day  will  arrive  I  know 
not,  our  host  being  determined,  as  I  plainly  see,  to 
keep  us  as  long  as  possible.  Give  my  best  love  to 
your  husband.  Thank  him  most  kindly  for  his 
attention  to  the  old  bard  of  Greece,  and  pardon  me 
that  I  do  not  send  you  now  an  epitaph  for  Fop.  I 
am  not  sufficiently  recollected  to  compose  even  a 
bagatelle  at  present;  but  in  due  time  you  shall  re- 
ceive it. 


Hayley,  who  will  some  time  or  other  I  hope 
you  at  Weston,  is  already  prepared  to  love  you 
both,  and  being  passionately  fond  of  music,  longs 
much  to  hear  you.     Adku  I  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,        Eartham,  Aug.  14, 1792. 

RoMNET  is  hero;  it  would  add  much  to  my  hap- 
piness if  you  were  of  the  party;  I  have  prepared 
Hayley  to  think  highly,  that  is  justly  of  you,  and 
the  time  1  hope  will  come,  when  you  will  supersede 
all  need  of  my  recommendation. 

Mrs.  Unwin  gathers  strength.  I  have  indeed 
great  hopes  firom  the  air  and  exercise  which  this 
fine  season  affords  her  opportunity  to  use,  that  ere 
we  return  she  will  be  herself  again.  W.  O 
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TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

Earthanij  August  18,  1792. 

"Wishes  in  this  world  arc  generally  vain,  and  in 
the  next  wo  shall  make  none.  Every  day  I  vnsh 
you  were  of  our  party,  knowing  how  happy  you 
would  be  in  a  place  where  we  have  nothing  to  do 
but  enjoy  beautiful  scenery,  and  converse  agreeably. 

Mrs.  Unwin's  health  continues  to  improve;  and 
even  I,  who  was  well  when  I  came,  find  myself  still 
better.  Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COURTENAY. 

Eartham,  August  25,  1792. 

Without  wailing  for  an  answer  to  my  last,  I 
send  my  dear  Catharina  the  epitaph  she  desired, 
composed  as  well  as  I  could  compose  it  in  a  place 
where  every  object,  being  still  new  to  me,  distracts 
my  attention,  and  makes  mo  as  awkward  at  verse 
as  if  I  had  never  dealt  in  it.    Here  it  is.* 

I  am  here,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last,  delightfully 
situated,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  the  most 
firicndly  hospitality  can  impart ;  yet  do  I  neither 
forget  Weston, nor  my  friends  at  Weston;  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  at  length,  though  much  and 
idndly  pressed  to  make  a  longer  stay,  determined 
on  the  day  of  our  departure — on  the  seventeenth 
of  September  we  shall  leave  Eartham ;  four  days 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  us  home  again,  for  I  am 
under  a  promise  to  General  Cowper  to  dine  with 
him  on  the  way,  which  can  not  be  done  comforta- 
bly, either  to  him  or  to  ourselves,  unless  we  sleep 
that  night  at  Kingston. 

The  air  of  this  place  has  been,  I  believe,  benefi- 
cial to  us  both.  I  indeed  was  in  tolerable  health 
before  I  set  out,  but  have  acquired  since  I  came 
both  a  better  appetite,  and  a  knack  of  sleeping  al- 
most as  much  in  a  single  night  as  formerly  in  two. 
Whether  double  quantities  of  that  article  will  be 
favourable  to  mo  as  a  poet,  time  must  show.  About 
myself  however  I  care  little,  lx?ing  made  of  mate- 
rials so  tough,  as  not  to  threaten  me  even  now,  at 
the  end  of  so  many  lustrums^  with  any  thing  like 
a  speedy  dissolution.  My  chief  concern  has  been 
about  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  my  chief  comfort  at  this 
moment  is,  that  she  likewise  has  received  I  hope 
considerable  benefit  by  the  journey. 

Tell  my  dear  George  that  1  begin  to  long  to  be- 
hold him  again;  and  did  it  not  savour  of  ingrati- 
tude to  the  fidend,  under  whose  roof  I  am  so  happy 
at  present,  should  be  impatient  to  find  myself  once 
more  under  yours. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Catharina.     I  have  nothing  to 

*  Epitaph  on  Fop,  a  dog  belonging  lo  Lady  Throckmorton. 
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add  in  the  way  of  news,  except  that  Romnej  hu* 
drawn  me  in  crayons ;  by  the  suffrage  of  all  lisn. 
extremely  like.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Eartham,  August  26, 1791 
I  KNOW  not  how  it  is,  my  dearest  Coz,  but  in  a 
new  scene,  and  surrounded  by  strange  objecU,  I 
find  my  powers  of  thinking  dissipated  to  a  degiee 
that  makes  it  difficult  to  mc  even  to  write  a  let* 
ter,  and  even  a  letter  to  you ;  but  such  a  letter  as  I 
can,  I  will,  and  have  the  fairest  chance  to  succeed 
this  morning,  Hayley,  Romney,  Haylcy's  son,  and 
Beau,  Inking  all  gone  together  to  the  sea  for  bathing. 
The  sea,  you  must  know,  is  nine  miles  ofiT,  so  that 
unless  stupidity  prevent,  I  shall  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  write  not  only  to  you,  but  to  poor  Hunfii 
also,  who  is  broken-hearted  for  the  loss  of  his  &• 
vourite  sister,  lately  dead :  and  whose  letter,  gi^ng 
an  account  of  it,  wliich  I  received  yesterday,  drew 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  our  party.  My  only 
comfort  respecting  even  yourself  is,  that  you  wiite 
in  good  spirits,  and  assure  mo  that  3'ou  are  in  a 
state  of  recovery ;  otherwise  I  should  mourn  not 
only  for  IIurdLs,  but  for  myself,  lest  a  certain  event 
should  reduce  me,  and  in  a  short  time  too,  to  a 
situation  as  distressing  as  his;  for  though  nature 
designed  you  only  for  my  cousin,  you  have  had  a 
sister's  place  in  my  affections  ever  since  I  knew 
you.  The  reason  is,  I  suppose,  that  having  no 
sister,  the  daughter  of  my  own  mother,  I  thought 
it  proper  to  have  one,  the  daughter  of  yours.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  I  can  by  no  means  afiford  to  lose 
you ;  and  that  unless  you  will  be  upon  honour  with 
mc,  to  give  me  always  a  true  account  of  joantii, 
at  least  when  we  are  not  together,  I  shall  always  be 
unhappy,  because  always  suspicious  that  you  de- 
ceive mc. 

Now  for  ourselves.  I  am,  without  the  least  ^ 
simulation,  in  good  health;  my  spirits  are  about  m 
good  as  you  have  ever  seen  them;  and  if  inciease 
of  appetite  and  a  double  portion  of  sleep  be  advan- 
tageous ,  such  are  the  advantages  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  this  migration.  As  to  that  gloominess 
of  mind,  which  I  have  had  these  twenty  years,  it 
cleaves  to  me  even  here ;  and  could  I  be  translated 
to  Paradise,  unless  I  left  my  body  behind  me, 
would  cleave  to  me  even  there  also.  It  is  my  com- 
panion for  life,  and  nothing  will  ever  divorce  us. 
So  much  for  myself  Mrs,  Unwin  is  evidently  the 
better  for  her  jaunt,  though  by  no  means  as  she 
was  before  this  last  attack ;  still  wanting  help  when 
she  would  riso  from  her  seat,  and  a  support  in 
walking;  but  she  is  able  to  use  more  exercise  than 
she  could  at  home,  and  moves  with  rather  a*  fen 
tottering  step.  God  knows  what  he  designs  for 
mc ;  but  when  I  see  those,  who  are  dearer  to  nw 
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■Uuui  myself,  distempered  and  enfeebled,  and  my- 
self as  strong  as  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  I  tremble 
for  the  solitude  in  which  a  few  yoars  may  place 
me.  I  wish  her  and  you  to  die  before  me,  indeed, 
but  not  till  1  am  more  likely  to  follow  inmiediately. 
EInough  of  tliis! 

Romney  has  drawn  me  in  crayons,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  all  here,  with  his  best  hand,  and  with 
the  most  exact  resemblance  possible. 

The  seventeenth  of  September  is  the  day  on 
which  I  intend  to  leave  Eartham.  We  shall  then 
have  been  six  weeks  resident  here;  a  holiday  time 
long  enough  for  a  man  who  has  much  to  do.  And 
now  fitfcweU !  W.  C. 

P.  S.  Haylcy,  whose  love  for  me  seems  to  be 
truly  that  of  a  brother,  has  given  me  his  picture, 
drawn  by  Romney  about  fifteen  years  ago;  an 
admirable  likeness. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

MT  DSAR  SIR,  Eartham,  August  26, 1790. 

Your  kind  but  very  afifcctiiig  letter  found  me 
not  at  Weston,  to  which  place  it  was  directed,  but 
in  a  bower  of  my  friend  Haylcy's  garden  at  Ear- 
thami  where  I  was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Unwin.  We 
both  knew  the  moment  we  saw  it  from  whom  it 
came;  and  observing  a  red  seal,  both  comforted 
ourselves  that  all  was  well  at  Burwash :  but  we 
•oon  felt  that  we  were  called  not  to  rejoice,  but  to 
moam  with  you — we  do  indeed  sincerely  mourn 
with  yoo;  and  if  it  will  afTord  you  any  consolation 
to  kxKOW  it,  you  may  be  assured  that  every  eye 
here  has  testified  what  our  hearts  have  suffered 
for  you.  Your  loss  is  great,  and  your  deposition 
I  perceive  such  as  ex|iOBes  you  to  feel  the  whole 
wvnght  of  it;  I  will  not  add  to  your  sorrow  by  a 
vain  attempt  to  assuage  it;  your  own  good  sense 
and  the  piety  of  your  princi])le8  will,  of  course, 
suggest  to  you  the  most  powerful  motives  of  acqui- 
escence in  the  will  of  God.  You  will  bo  sure  to 
lecoUect  that  the  stroke,  severe  as  it  is,  is  not  the 
stroke  of  an  enemy,  but  of  a  father;  and  will  find 
I  trust  hereafter  that  like  a  father  he  has  done  you 
good  by  it  Thousands  have  been  able  to  say,  and 
myielf  as  kmd  as  any  of  them,  it  has  been  good  for 
me  that  I  was  afSicted;  but  time  is  necessary  to 
work  OS  to  this  persuasion,  and  in  due  time  it  shall 
be  yours.  Mr.  Hayley,  who  tenderly  sympathises 
wiUi  yon,  has  enjoined  me  to  send  you  as  pressing 
an  invitation  as  I  can  frame,  to  join  me  at  this 
place.  I  have  e\'ery  motive  to  wish  your  consent. 
Both  your  benefit  and  my  own,  wliich  I  believe 
would  be  abundantly  answered  by  your  coming, 
ought  to  make  me  eloquent  in  such  a  cause.  Here 
you  will  find  silence  and  retirement  in  {icrfection, 
when  you  would  seek  them ;  and  here  such  com- 


pany as  I  have  no  doubt  would  suit  you;  all  cheer- 
ful, but  not  noisy;  and  all  alike  disposed  to  love 
you:  you  and  I  seem  to  have  here  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  meeting.  It  were  a  pity  we  should  be  in 
the  same  county,  and  not  come  together.  I  am 
here  till  the  seventeenth  of  September,  an  interval 
that  will  afford  you  time  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements,  and  to  gratify  me  at  last  with  an 
interview  which  I  have  long  desired.  Let  me  hear 
from  you  soon,  that  I  may  have  double  ]deasure, 
the  pleasure  of  expecting  as  well  as  that  of  seeing 
you. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  I  thank  God,  though  still  a  sufferer 
by  her  last  illness,  is  much  better,  and  has  received 
considerable  benefit  by  the  air  of  Eartliam.  She 
adds  to  mine  her  affectionate  compliments,  and 
joins  mc  and  Ilayley  in  this  invitation. 

Mr.  Romnoy  is  here,  and  a  young  man,  a  cou- 
sin of  mine.  I  tell  you  who  we  are,  that  you  may 
not  be  afraid  of  us. 

Adieu !  May  the  Comforter  of  all  the  afflicted 
who  seek  him,  be  yours.  God  bless  you.     W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  COUSIN,       Eartham,  Sept.  9, 1793. 

I  DETERMINE,  if  possible,  to  scnd  you  one  more 
letter,  or  at  least,  if  possible,  once  more  to  send  you 
something  Uke  one,  before  we  leave  Eartham.  But 
I  am  in  truth  so  unaccountably  local  in  the  use 
of  my  pen,  that,  like  the  man  in  the  fable,  who 
could  leap  well  no  where  but  at  Rhodes,  I  am  in- 
capable of  writing  at  all,  except  at  Weston.  Thie 
is,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  a  delightful  place; 
more  beautiful  scenery  I  have  never  beheld,  nor 
expect  to  behold;  but  the  charms  of  it,  unconunon 
as  they  are,  have  not  in  the  least  alienated  mj 
affections  from  Weston.  The  genius  of  that  place 
suits  me  better,  it  has  an  air  of  snug  concealment, 
in  which  a  disposition  hke  mine  feeb  itself  pecu- 
liarly gratified;  whereas  here  I  see  from  every  win- 
dow, woods  like  forests,  and  hills  like  mountains,  a 
VTildness,  in  short,  that  rather  increases  my  natural 
melancholy,  and  which,  were  it  not  for  the  agree- 
ables  i  find  within,  would  soon  convince  me  that 
mere  change  of  pluce  can  avail  me  little.  Accord- 
ingly I  have  not  looked  out  for  a  house  in  Sussex, 
nor  shall. 

The  intended  day  of  our  departure  continues  to 
be  the  seventeenth.  I  hope  to  reconduct  Mrs.  Un- 
win to  the  L<odge  with  her  health  considerably 
mended:  but  it  is  in  the  article  of  speech  chiefly, 
and  in  her  powers  of  walking,  that  she  is  sensibki 
of  much  improvement.  Her  sight  and  her  hand 
still  fail  her,  so  that  she  can  neither  read  nur  work; 
mortifying  circumstances  both  to  her,  who  is  never 
willingly  idle. 

On  the  eighteenth  I  purpose  to  dine  with  th* 
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Gtenerai,  and  to  rest  that  night  at  KingBton;  but 
the  pleasure  I  shall  have  in  the  interview  will 
hardly  be  greater  than  the  pain  I  shall  feel  at  the 
end  of  it,  for  we  shall  part  probably  to  meet  no 
more. 

Johnny,  I  know,  has  told  you  that  Mr.  Hurdis 
is  here.  Distressed  by  the  loss  of  his  sister,  he  has 
renounced  the  place  where  she  died  for  ever,  and 
is  about  to  enter  on  a  new  course  of  life  at  Oxford. 
Yaa  would  admire  him  much  He  is  gentle  in  his 
manners,  and  delicate  in  his  person,  resembling 
our  poor  friend  Unwin,  both  in  face  and  figure, 
more  than  any  one  I  have  ever  seen.  But  he  has 
not,  at  least  he  has  not  at  present,  his  vivacity. 

I  have  corresponded  since  I  came  hero  with 
Mrs.  Courtenay,  and  had  yesterday  a  very  kind 
letter  from  her. 

Adieu,  my  dear:  may  God  bless  you.  Write 
to  me  as  soon  as  you  can  after  the  twentieth.  I 
shall  then  be  at  Weston,  and  indulging  myself  in 
the  hope  that  I  shall  ere  long  see  you  there  also. 

W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESCl. 
The  Sun,  at  Kingston,  Sept.  18, 1792. 

IIT  DEAR  BROTHER, 

With  no  sinister  accident  to  retard  or  terrify 
us,  we  find  ourselves,  at  a  quarter  before  one,  ar- 
rived safe  at  Kingston.  I  left  you  with  a  heavy 
heart,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  took  leave  of  our 
dear  Tom,  at  the  bottom  of  the  chalk-hill.  But 
ioon  after  this  last  separation  my  troubles  gushed 
from  my  eyes,  and  then  I  was  better. 

We  must  now  prepare  for  our  visit  to  the  Ge- 
neral I  add  no  more  therefore  than  our  dearest 
remembrances  and  prayers  that  Grod  may  bless  you 
and  yours,  and  reward  you  an  hundred-fold  for 
all  jour  kindness.  Tell  Tom  I  shall  always  hold 
him  dear  for  his  aifcctionato  attentions  to  Mrs. 
Unwin.  From  her  heart  the  memory  of  him  can 
never  be  erased.  Johnny  loves  you  all,  and  has 
his  share  in  all  these  acknowledgments.    Adieu. 

W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESCL 

MT  DEAR  HAYLEY,  Wcston^  Sept.  21, 1792. 

Chaos  himself,  even  the  Chaos  of  Milton,  is  not 
surrounded  with  more  confusion,  nor  has  a  mind 
more  completely  in  a  hubbub,  than  I  experience  at 
the  present  moment.  At  our  first  arrival,  after 
long  absence,  we  find  an  hundred  orders  to  ser- 
vants necessary,  a  thousand  things  to  be  restored 
to  thdr  proper  places,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
minutias  to  be  adjusted;  which,  though  individually 
a(  JItlle  Importance,  aie  most  momentous  in  the 


aggregate.  In  these  dicumstanoes  I  find  myself 
so  indisposed  to  writing,  that  save  to  yoonelf  I 
would  on  no  account  attempt  it;  but  to  you  I  wiD 
give  such  a  recital  as  I  can  of  all  that  has  passed 
since  I  sent  you  that  short  note  finom  Kingston, 
knowing  that  if  it  be  a  perplexed  recital,  you  will 
consider  the  cause,  and  pardon  it  I  will  begin 
with  a  remark  in  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  yoa 
will  agree  with  me,  that  there  is  sometimes  more 
true  heroism  passing  in  a  comer,  and  on  occasioDS 
that  make  no  noise  in  the  world,  than  has  often 
been  exerdsod  by  those  whom  that  worid  esteems 
her  greatest  heroes,  and  on  occasions  the  most  il- 
lustrious; I  hope  so  at  least;  for  all  the  heroism  I 
have  to  boast,  and  all  the  opportunities  I  have  of 
displaying  any,  are  of  a  private  nature.  After  writ- 
ing the  note  I  immediately  began  to  prepare  for 
my  appointed  visit  to  Ham;  but  the  struggles  that 
I  had  with  my  own  spirit,  labouring  as  I  did  under 
the  most  dreadful  dejection,  are  never  to  be  told.  I 
would  have  given  the  worid  to  have  been  excused. 
I  went,  however,  and  carried  my  point  against 
myself  with  a  heart  riven  asunder — ^I  have  reasons 
for  all  this  anxiety  which  I  can  not  relate  now.  The 
visit  however  passed  oflf  well,  and  we  returned  in 
the  dark  to  Kingston.  I  with  a  lighter  heart  than 
I  had  known  since  my  departure  from  Eartham, 
and  Mary  too,  for  she  had  sufifered  hardly  less 
than  myself,  and  chiefly  on  my  account.  That 
night  we  rested  well  in  our  inn,  and  at  twenty 
minutes  after  eight  next  morning  set  oft"  for  Lon- 
don; exactly  at  ten  we  reached  Mr.  Rose's  door; 
we  drank  a  dish  of  chocolate  with  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded, Mr.  Rose  riding  with  us  as  far  as  St  Al- 
ban's.  From  this  time  we  met  with  no  impe£- 
ment.  In  the  dark,  and  in  a  storm,  at  eight  at 
night,  we  found  ourselves  at  our  own  back  door. 
Mrs.  Unwin  was  very  near  slipping  out  of  the 
chair  in  which  she  was  taken  from  the  chaise,  but 
at  last  was  landed  safe.  We  all  have  had  a  good 
night,  and  are  all  well  this  morning. 
God  bless  you,  my  dearest  brother.        W,  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESO. 

MY  DEAR  HAYLEY,  WetUm^  Oct.  2, 1793. 

A  BAD  night,  succeeded  by  an  east  wind,  and  a 
sky  all  in  sables,  have  such  an  effect  upon  my 
spirits,  that  if  I  did  not  consult  my  own  comfort 
more  than  yours,  I  should  not  write  to-day,  for  I 
shall  not  entertain  you  much:  yet  your  letter, 
though  containing  no  very  pleasant  tidings,  has 
aftbrded  me  some  relief.  It  tells  me,  indeed,  that 
you  have  been  dispirited  yourself,  and  that  poor 
little  Tom,  the  faithful  squire  of  my  Mary,  has 
l>een  seriously  indisposed;  all  this  grieves  me,  but 
then  there  is  a  warmth  of  heart,  and  a  kindness 
in  it,  that  do  me  good.    I  will  endeavour  not  to 
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repay  yoa  in  notes  of  sorrow  and  despondence, 
though  all  my  sprightly  chords  seem  broken.  In 
truth,  one  day  excepted,  I  have  not  seen  the  day 
when  I  have  been  cheerful,  since  I  left  you.  My 
spirits,  I  think,  are  almost  constantly  lower  than 
they  were:  the  approach  of  winter  is  perhaps  the 
cause;  and  if  it  is,  I  have  nothing  better  to  ex- 
pect for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Yesterday  was  a  day  of  assignation  with  my- 
self, the  day  of  which  I  said  some  days  before  it 
came,  when  that  day  comes  I  will  begin  my  dis- 
sertations. Accordingly  when  it  came  1  prepared 
to  do  so;  filled  a  letter-case  with  fresh  paper,  fur- 
nished myself  with  a  pretty  good  pen,  and  reple- 
nished my  ink-bottle;  but  partly  from  one  cause, 
and  partly  from  another,  chiefly  however  from 
distress  and  dejection,  after  writing  and  obliterat- 
ing about  six  lines,  in  the  composition  of  which  I 
spent  near  an  hour,  I  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  attempt.  An  attempt  so  unsuccessful  could 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  dishearten  me,  and  it 
has  had  that  effect  to  such  a  degree  that  I  know 
not  when  1  shall  find  courage  to  make  another. 
At  present  I  shall  certainly  abstain,  since  at  pre- 
sent I  can  not  well  afford  to  expose  myself  to  the 
danger  of  a  fresh  mortification.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa. 

Weston,  Oct.  13,  n99. 

I  BEGAN  a  letter  to  you  yesterday,  my  dearest 
brother,  and  proceeded  through  two  sides  of  the 
sheet;  but  so  much  of  my  nervous  fever  found  its 
way  into  it,  that  looking  it  over  this  morning  I  de- 
termined not  to  send  it. 

I  have  risen,  though  not  in  good  spirits,  yet  in 
better  than  I  generaUy  do  of  late,  and  therefore 
will  not  address  you  in  the  melancholy  tone  that 
belongs  to  my  worst  feelings. 

I  began  to  be  restless  about  your  portrait,  and 
to  say,  how  long  shall  I  have  to  wait  for  it  1  I 
wished  it  here  for  many  reasons:  the  sight  of  it 
will  be  a  comfort  to  me,  for  I  not  only  love,  but 
am  proud  of  you,  as  of  a  conquest  made  in  my 
old  age.  Johnny  goes  to  town  on  Monday,  on 
purpose  to  call  on  Ronmey,  to  whom  he  shall 
give  all  proper  information  concerning  itm  convey- 
ance hither.  The  name  of  a  man,  whom  I  es- 
teem as  I  do  Romncy,  ought  not  to  l)c  unmusical 
in  my  ears ;  but  his  name  will  be  so,  till  I  shall 
have  paid  him  a  debt  justly  due  to  him,  by  doing 
such  poetical  honours  to  it  as  I  intend.  Heaven 
knows  when  that  intention  will  be  executed,  for 
the  Muse  is  still  as  obdurate  and  as  coy  as  ever. 

Tour  kind  postscript  is  just  arrived,  and  gives 
me  great  pleasure.  When  I  can  not  see  you  my- 
hI(  it  seems  some  comfort  however  that  you 
hwv  bMD  Men  by  another  known  to  me;  and 


who  will  tell  me  in  a  few  days  that  he  has 
you.  Your  wishes  to  disperse  my  melancholy 
would,  I  am  sure,  prevail,  did  that  event  depend 
on  the  warmth  and  sincerity  with  which  you 
frame  them;  but  it  has  baffled  both  wishes  and 
prayers,  and  those  the  most  fervent  that  could  be 
made,  so  many  years,  that  the  case  seems  hope- 
less.    But  no  more  of  this  at  present. 

Your  verses  to  Austen  are  as  sweet  as  the 
honey  that  they  accompany;  kind,  friendly,  witty, 
and  elegant.  When  shall  I  be  able  to  do  the  like? 
perhaps  when  my  Mary,  like  your  Tom,  shall 
cease  to  be  an  invalid,  I  may  recover  a  power  at 
least  to  do  sometliing.  I  sincerely  rejoice  in  the 
dear  little  man's  restoration.  My  Mary  continues, 
I  hope,  to  mend  a  little.  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa. 

MT  DEAREST  JOHNNY,        Wcston,  Oct.  19,  1792. 

You  are  too  useful  when  you  are  here  not  to  be 
missed  on  a  hundred  occasions  daily:  and  too 
much  domesticated  with  us  not  to  be  regretted  al- 
ways. I  hope  therefore  that  your  month  or  six 
weeks  will  not  be  like  many  that  I  have  known, 
capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  any  length  what- 
ever, and  productive  of  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment. 

I  have  done  nothing  since  you  went,  except  that 
I  have  composed  the  better  half  of  a  sonnet  to 
Ronmey;  yet  even  this  ought  to  bear  an  earlier 
date,  for  I  began  to  be  haunted  with  a  desire  to 
do  it  long  before  we  came  out  of  Sussex,  and 
have  daily  attempted  it  ever  since. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  reading  part  of  the 
world,  if  the  writing  part  were,  many  of  them,  m 
dull  as  I  am.  Yet  even  this  small  produce,  which 
my  steril  intellect  has  hardly  yielded  at  last,  may 
servo  to  convince  you  that  in  point  of  spirits  I  am 
not  worse. 

In  fact,  I  am  a  little  better.  The  powders  and 
the  laudanum  together  have,  for  tlie  present  at 
least,  abated  the  fever  that  consumes  lliem;  and 
in  measure  as  tlie  fever  abates,  I  acquire  a  less 
discouraging  view  of  things,  and  with  it  a  little 
power  to  exert  myself. 

In  the  evenings  I  read  Baker's  Chronicle  to 
Mrs.  Unwin,  having  no  other  history,  and  hope 
in  time  to  be  as  well  versed  in  it  as  his  admirer 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  W.  C, 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESa 

MY  DEAR  JOHNNY,  IVcston,  Oct.  22,  1792 

IIkue  am  I  with  I  know  not  how  many  leitei* 
to  answer,  and  no  time  to  do  it  in.  I  exhort  you, 
therefore,  to  set  a  proper  vslueon  this,  as  provinf 
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your  priority  in  my  attentions,  though  in  other 
reipects  likely  to  be  of  little  value. 

You  do  well  to  sit  for  your  picture,  and  give 
▼cry  sufCcient  reasons  for  doing  it ;  you  will  also, 
I  doubt  not,  take  care  that  when  future  genera- 
tions shall  look  at  it,  some  spectator  or  other  shall 
say,  this  is  the  picture  of  a  good  man,  and  a  use- 
ful one. 

And  now  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Johnny.  I 
proceed  much  after  the  old  rate;  rising  cheerless 
and  distressed  in  the  morning,  and  brightening  a 
little  as  the  day  goes  on.    Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HALEY,  ESa 

H'eston,  Oct.  28,  1793. 

Nothing  done,  my  dearest  brother,  nor  likely 
to  be  done  at  present ;  yet  I  purpose  in  a  day  or 
two  to  make  another  attempt,  to  whicii  however  1 
■hall  address  myself  with  fear  and  trembling,  like 
a  man  who,  having  sprained  his  wrist,  dreads  to 
use  it.  I  have  not,  indeed,  like  such  a  man,  in- 
jured myst'lf  by  any  extraordinary  exertion,  but 
seem  as  much  enfeebled  as  if  I  had.  The  con- 
sciousness that  there  is  so  much  to  do,  and  nothing 
done,  is  a  burthen  that  I  am  not  able  to  bear. 
Milton  especially  is  my  grievance,  and  1  might 
almost  as  well  be  haunted  by  his  ghost,  as  goaded 
with  such  continual  reproaches  for  neglecting  him. 
I  will  therefore  begin;  I  will  do  my  best;  and  if, 
after  all,  that  best  prove  good  for  nothing,  I  will 
even  send  the  notc*8,  worthless  as  they  are,  that  I 
have  made  already,  a  measure  very  disagreeable 
to  myself,  and  to  which  nothing  but  necessity 
shall  compel  me.  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  those  new 
samples  of  your  biography,  which  you  give  me  to 
expect.' 

Allons !  Courage ! — Here  comes  something  how- 
ever; produced  after  a  gestation  as  long  as  that  of 
a  pregnant  woman.  It  is  the  debt  long  unpaid; 
the  compliment  due  to  Romney ;  and  if  it  has  your 
approbation,  I  will  send  it,  or  you  may  send  it  for 
me.  I  must  premise,  however,  that  I  intended 
nothing  less  than  a  sonnet  when  I  began.  I  know 
uof  why,  but  I  said  to  myself,  it  shall  not  be  a 
sonnet;  arx*onIingly  1  attempted  it  in  one  sort  of! 
measure,  then  in  a  second,  then  in  a  tliird,  till  1 
had  niaile  the  trial  in  half  a  dozen  different  kinds 
of  shorter  verse,  and  behold  it  is  a  sonnet  at  last. 
The  fates  would  have  it  so.*  W.  Cf. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

MY  DKAR  FRIEND,  TfW/OTI,  Xov.  9,  1792. 

I  wisu  that  I  were  as  industrious,  and  as  much 


occupied  as  you,  though  in  a  difleient  way;  hot  itif 
not  so  with  me.  Mrs.  Unwin's  great  debifity  (who 
is  not  yet  able  to  move  without  iiwa  stance)  it  cf 
itself  a  hindrance  such  as  would  efiectujJIy  din> 
ble  me.  Till  she  t»ji  work  and  read,  and  fill  op 
her  time  as  usual  (all  which  is  at  present  entirely 
out  of  her  power,)  I  may  now  and  then  find  time 
to  write  a  letter,  but  I  shall  write  nothing  more. 
I  can  not  sit  with  my  pen  in  my  hand,  and  my 
books  before  me,  while  she  is  in  efiect  in  solitttde, 
silent,  and  looking  at  the  fire.  To  this  hindrance 
that  other  has  been  added,  of  which  you  are  al- 
ready aware,  a  want  of  spirits,  such  as  I  have 
never  known,  when  I  was  not  absolutely  laid  by, 
since  I  commenced  an  author.  How  long  I  shall 
be  continued  in  these  uncomfortable  circumstances 
is  known  only  to  Him  who,  as  he  will,  disposes 
of  us  all.  I  may  be  yet  able  perhaps  to  prepare 
the  first  iKXik  of  the  Paradise  Lost  for  the  press 
before  it  will  be  wanted;  and  Johnson  himself 
seems  to  think  there  will  be  no  haste  for  the  se- 
cond.  But  poetry  is  my  favourite  empbymonti 
and  all  my  {xietical  o^wrations  are  in  the  mean  time 
suspended,  for  while  a  work  to  which  I  have 
bound  myself  remains  unaccomplished  I  can  do 
nothing  else. 

Johnson's  plan  of  prefixing  my  phiz  to  tlie  new 
edition  of  my  Poems  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
one  to  me,  and  so  I  told  him  in  a  letter  I  sent  him 
from  Eartham,  in  which  I  assured  him  that  my 
objections  to  it  would  not  be  easily  surmounted. 
But  if  you  judge  that  it  may  really  have  an  effect 
in  advancing  the  sale,  I  would  not  be  so  squeam- 
ish as  to  suficr  the  spirit  of  prudery  to  prevail  in 
me  to  his  disadvantage.  Somebody  told  an  autbory 
I  forgot  whom,  that  there  was  more  vanity  in  re- 
fusing his  picture,  than  in  granting  it,  on  which 
he  instantly  complied.  I  do  not  perfectly  fS?«l  all 
the  force  of  the  argument,  but  it  shall  content  me 
that  he  did. 

I  do  most  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  success  of  yooi 
publication,  and  have  no  doubt  that  my  prophecy 
concerning  your  success  in  greater  matten  will 
be  fulfilled.  We  are  naturally  pleased  when  our 
friends  approve  what  we  approve  ourselves;  how 
much  then  must  I  be  pleased,  when  you  speak  so 
kindly  of  Johnny !  I  know  him  to  be  all  that  you 
think  liim,  and  love  him  entirely. 

Adieu !  We  expect  you  at  Christmas,  and  shall 
therefore  rejoice  when  Christmas  comes.    Let  no 
thing  interfere.  Ever  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESCl. 

Wuion,  Nov.  30,  1792. 


MY  DEAREST  JOHNNT, 


I , 

*  Ilere  foOowed  the  Sonnet  to  George  Romney,  Esq.    See       I  GIVE  yon  many  thanks  for  your  rhymes,  and 
l^iento  fiyr  your  vezieo  without  inyme}  fixr  your  poelkil 
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dUogae  between  wood  and  stone;  between  Ho- 
titj^B  head,  and  the  head  of  Samuel;  kindly  in- 
tenled,  I  know  well,  for  my  amuaement,  and  that 
umned  me  nnich. 

The  sueceaaor  of  the  derk  defunct,  ibr  whom  I 
OMd  to  write  mortuary  yeraea,  arrived  here  thin 
morning,  with  a  recommendatory  Icttrr  for  Joe 
Rye,  and  an  huralile  petition  of  his  own,  entreat- 
ing me  to  aaiiflt  him  as  I  had  aasistpd  hia  prede- 
oeaaor.  I  have  undertaken  the  service,  although 
with  no  little  reluctance,  being  involved  in  many 
■rreaTB  on  other  subjects,  and  haring  very  little 
dependence  at  present  on  my  ability  to  write  at  all. 
I  proceed  exacty  as  when  you  were  here — a  letter 
DOW  and  then  before  breakfast,  and  the  rest  of  my 
time  all  holiday;  if  holiday  it  may  be  called,  that 
ii  spent  chiefly  in  moping  and  musing,  and  "fore- 
€a»tinff  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils" 

The  fever  on  my  spirits  hns  harassed  me  much, 
and  I  have  never  had  so  good  a  night,  nor  so  quiet ' 
a  rising,  since  you  went,  as  on  this  very  morning.  \ 
A  relief  that  I  account  particularly  seasonable  and 
propitious,  because  I  had,  in  my  intentions,  de- 
foted  this  morning  to  you,  and  could  not  have  ful- 
fflled  those  intentions,  had  I  been  as  spiritless  as 
I  generally  am. 

I  am  glad  that  Johnson  is  in  no  hnsto  for  Mil- 
ton, for  I  seem  mys(*ir  not  likely  to  address  myself 
presently  to  that  concern,  with  any  prosixnA  of ; 
•occess;  yet  something  now  and  then,  like  a  se-. 
cret  whisper,  assures  and  encourages  me  that  it 
wiU  yet  be  done.  W.  C.     ! 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY  ESO. 

Weston,  Nov.  25,  1792. 

How  shall  I  thank  you  enough  for  the  interest 
fsu  take  in  my  future  Miltonic  labours,  and  the 
MHstance  you  promised  me  in  the  pcrformanco 
of  them?  I  will  some  time  or  other,  if  I  live,  and 
live  a  poet,  acknowledge  your  friendsliip  in  some 
af  my  best  verse;  the  most  suitable  return  one 
poet  can  make  to  another;  in  the  mean  time,  I  love 
you,  and  am  sensible  of  all  your  kindness.  You 
wbh  me  warm  in  my  virork,  and  I  ardently  wish 
die  same ;  but  when  I  shall  be  so,  God  only  knows. 
My  melancholy,  which  seemed  a  little  alleviated 
ht  a  few  days,  has  gathered  about  me  again,  with 
u  black  a  cloud  as  ever;  the  consequence  is  abso- 
lute incapacity  to  begin. 

I  was  for  some  vears  dirge  writer  to  the  town 
of  Northampton,  being  employed  by  the  clerk  of 
the  principal  parish  there,  to  fumbh  him  with  an 
•rniual  copy  of  verses  proper  to  be  printed  at  the 
fiwt  of  hia  bill  of  mortality;  but  the  clerk  died, 
and  hearing  nothing  for  two  years  finom  his  suc- 
eemoty  I  well  hoped  that  I  was  out  of  my  office. 
The  other  morning  however  Sam  announced  the 


new  clerk;  be  came  to  sohcit  the  game  service  m 
I  had  rendered  his  predecessor,  and  I  reluctantly 
complied;  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  1  was  capa- 
ble. I  have  however  achieved  that  labour,  and  I 
hope  nothing  more.  I  am  just  sent  for  up  to  Mary, 
dear  Mary !  Adieu !  she  is  as  well  as  when  I  leii 
you,  I  would  I  could  say  better.  Remember  us  both 
affectionately  to  your  sweet  boy,  and  trust  me  for 
being  Most  truly  yours,  W.  C 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa. 

MY  DEAR  Sin,  Weston,  Dee.  16,  1792. 

We  differ  so  little,  that  it  is  pity  we  should  not 
agree.  The  possibility  of  restoring  our  diseased 
government  is,  I  think,  the  only  {mint  on  which 
we  are  not  of  one  mind.  If  you  arc  right,  and  it 
can  not  be  touched  in  the  medical  way,  without 
danger  of  absolute  ruin  to  the  constitution,  keep 
the  doctors  at  a  distance,  say  I — and  let  us  live  as 
long  as  wc  can.  But  perhaps  physicians  might 
be  found  of  skill  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  were 
they  but  as  willing  as  able.  Who  are  they  7  Not 
those  honest  blunderers  the  mob,  but  our  governors 
themscN'cs.  As  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  indivi- 
dual to  be  honest  if  he  will,  any  body  of  men  are, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  equally  possessed  of  the  same 
option.  For  I  can  never  persuade  myself  to  think 
the  world  so  constituted  by  the  author  of  it,  and 
human  society,  which  is  his  ordinance,  so  shabby 
a  business,  that  the  bu}'ing  and  selling  of  votea 
and  consciences  should  be  essential  to  its  existence. 
As  to  multiplied  representation,  I  know  not  that 
I  foresee  any  great  advantage  likely  to  arise  from 
that.  Provided  there  be  but  a  reasonable  number 
of  reasonable  heads  laid  together  for  the  good  of 
the  nation,  the  end  may  as  well  be  answered  by 
five»hundrod,  as  it  would  be  by  a  thousand,  and 
perhaps  better.  But  then  they  should  be  honest 
as  well  as  wise;  and  in  order  that  they  may  be 
so,  they  should  put  it  out  of  their  own  power  to  be 
otherwise.  This  they  might  certainly  do,  if  they 
would ;  and  would  they  do  it,  I  am  not  convinced 
that  any  great  mischief  would  ensue.  You  say, 
"somebody  must  have  influence,"  but  I  see  no 
necessity  for  it.  Let  integrity  of  intention  and  a 
due  share  of  ability  be  supposed,  and  the  influence 
will  be  in  the  right  place,  it  will  all  centre  in  the 
zeal  and  good  of  the  nation.  That  will  influence 
their  debates  and  decisions,  and  nothing  else  ought 
to  do  it.  You  will  say  perhaps  that,  wise  men 
and  honest  men  as  they  are  supposed,  they  are 
yet  liable  to  be  split  into  almost  as  many  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  there  are  individuals :  but  1 
rather  think  not.  It  is  observed  of  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  that  each  always 
approved  and  seconded  the  plans  and  views  of  the 
other:  and  the  reason  given  for  it  is,  that  thef 
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were  men  of  equal  ability.  The  same  cause  that 
ocMiId  make  two  unanimous,  would  make  twenty 
so;  and  would  at  least  secure  a  majority  among 
as  many  hundreds.  As  to  the  lefonnation  of  the 
church,  I  want  none,  unless  by  a  better  provision 
for  the  inferior  clergy;  and  if  that  could  be  brought 
about  by  emaciating  a  little  some  of  our  too  corpu- 
lent dignitaries,  I  should  be  well  contented. 

The  dissenters,  I  think,  catholics  and  others, 
have  bH  a  right  to  the  privileges  of  all  other  Eng- 
lishmen, because  to  deprive  them  is  persecution ; 
and  persecution  on  any  account,  but  especially  on 
a  religious  one,  is  an  abomination.  But  after  all, 
vaUai  respublica,  I  love  my  country,  I  love  my 
king,  and  I  wish  peace  and  prosperity  to  Old  Eng- 
land. Adieu.    W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa 

Weston,  Dec.  26, 1792. 

That  I  may  not  be  silent  till  my  silence  alarms 
you,  I  snatch  a  moment  to  tell  you  that  although 
taujoura  triste  I  am  not  worse  than  usual,  but  my 
opportunities  of  writing  arc  paucified^  as  perhaps 
Dr.  Johnson  would  have  dared  to  say,  and  the  few 
that  I  have  are  shortened  by  company. 

Give  my  love  to  dear  Tom,  and  thank  bin)  for 
his  very  apposite  extract,  which  I  should  be  happy 
indeed  to  turn  to  any  account  How  often  do  I 
wish,  in  the  course  of  every  day,  that  I  could  be 
employed  once  more  in  poetry,  and  how  often  of 
course  that  this  Miltonic  trap  had  never  caught  me ! 
The  year  ninety-two  shall  stand  chronicled  in  my 
remembrance  as  the  most  melancholy  that  I  have 
ever  known,  except  the  few  weeks  that  I  spent  at 
Eartham ;  and  audi  it  has  been  principally,  because 
being  engaged  to  Milton,  I  felt  myMlf  no  longer 
free  for  any  other  engagement.  That  iU-fS^tod 
work,  impracticable  in  itself,  has  made  every  thmg 
else  impracticable. 

*  *  *  I  am  very  Pindaric,  and  obliged  to  be 
so  by  the  hurry  of  the  hour.  My  firiends  arecome 
down  to  breakfast    Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

M T  DEAR  SIR,  Weston,  Jan.  6,  1793. 

I  SEIZE  a  passing  moment  merely  to  say  that  I 
feel  for  your  distresses,  and  sincerely  pity  you ;  and 
1  shall  bo  happy  to  learn  from  your  next,  that  your 
sister's  amendment  has  superseded  the  necessity 
you  feared  of  a  journey  to  London.  Your  candid 
account  of  the  effect  that  your  afflictions  have  both 
on  youi  sprits  and  temper  I  can  perfectly  under- 
stand, haWng  laboured  much  in  Uidt  firo  myself, 
and  perhaps  more  than  any  man.    It  u  in  such  a 


school,  however,  that  we  must  learn,  if  wa  es« 
truly  learn  it,  the  natural  depravity  of  the  hnmu 
heart,  and  of  our  own  in  particular,  together  withtht 
consequence  that  necessarily  follows  such  wreteh« 
ed  premises ;  our  indispensable  need  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  our  inexpressible  obligations  to  him  iHio 
made  it  This  reflection  can  not  escape  a  think- 
ing mind,  looking  back  on  those  ebullitions  of  fint* 
fulness  and  impatience,  to  which  it  has  yielded  in 
a  season  of  great  affliction. 

Having  lately  had  company  who  left  us  only  on 
the  fourth,  1  have  done  nothing  indeed,  since  dj 
return  from  Sussex,  except  a  trifle  or  two,  which 
it  was  incumbent  upon  mo  to  write.  Milton  hangi 
in  doubt,  neither  spirits  nor  opportunity  suffice 
for  that  labour.  I  regret  continually  that  I 
suffered  myself  to  be  persuaded  to  undertake  it 
The  most  that  I  hope  to  effect  is  a  complete  levi- 
sal  of  my  own  Homer.  Johnson  told  my  friend, 
who  has  just  left  me,  that  it  will  begin  to  be  v^ 
viewed  in  the  next  Analytical,  and  that  he  hoped 
the  review  of  it  would  not  offend  me.  By  this  I 
understand  that  if  I  am  not  offended,  it  will  hi 
owing  more  to  my  own  equanimity,  than  to  Ihi 
mildness  of  the  critic.  So  be  it !  He  will  put  an 
opportunity  of  victory  over  myself  into  my  hands, 
and  I  will  endeavour  not  to  lose  it  I  Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa 

MT  DEAR  BROTHER,  Wcston,  Jan.  20,  1799l 
Now  I  know  that  you  arc  safe,  I  treat  you, 
you  see,  with  a  philosophical  indifference,  not 
knowledging  your  kind  and  inmicdiate  answer  to 
anxious  inquiries,  till  it  suits  my  own  convenieiiee. 
I  have  learned,  however,  from  my  late  solicitude, 
that  not  only  you,  but  yours,  interest  me  to  a  de- 
gree, that,  should  any  thing  happen  to  either  of 
you,  would  be  very  inconsLstent  with  my  peace. 
Sometimes  I  thought  that  you  were  extnanely  ill, 
and  once  or  twice  that  you  were  dead.  As  often 
some  tragedy  reached  my  ear  concerning  little  Tom. 
"  O,  vame  mente*  hominum  f*  How  liable  an  wa 
to  a  thousand  impositions,  and  how  indebted  to  bo- 
nest  old  Time,  who  never  fails  to  undeceive  os! 
Whatever  you  had  in  prospect  you  acted  kindly 
by  me  not  to  make  me  partaker  of  your  expecta- 
tions, for  I  have  a  spirit,  if  not  so  sanguine  as 
yours,  yet  that  would  have  waited  for  your  coming 
with  anxious  impatience,  and  have  been  dismally 
mortified  by  the  disappointment.  Had  you  come, 
and  come  without  notice  too,  you  would  not  hav« 
surprised  us  more,  than  (as  the  matter  was  man- 
aged) wo  were  surprised  at  the  arrival  of  your  pic- 
ture. It  reached  us  in  the  evening,  after  the  shut- 
ters were  closed,  at  a  time  when  a  chaise  might 
actually  have  brought  you  without  giving  us  th« 
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previous  intimation.  Then  it  was,  that  Sa- 
muel, with  his  cheerful  countenance,  appeared  at 
the  study  door,  and  with  a  vdico  aa  cheerful  as  his 
looks,  exclaimed,  "  Mr. Hayley  is  come,  Madam!" 
We  both  started,  and  in  the  same  moment  cried, 
•*Mr.  Hayley  come!  and  where  is  hel"  The 
next  moment  corrected  our  mistake,  and  finding 
Mary's  voice  grow  suddenly  tremulous,  I  turned 
and  saw  her  weeping. 

I  do  nothing,  notwithstanding  all  your  exhorta- 
tkms :  my  idleness  is  a  proof  against  them  all,  or 
to  speak  more  truly,  my  difHcultics  arc  so.  Some- 
filing  indeed  I  do.  I  ])lay  at  pushpin  with  Homer 
mery  morning  before  breakfast,  fingering  and  po- 
Itfaing,  as  Paris  did  his  armour.  I  have  lately  had 
a  letter  firom  Dublin  on  that  subject,  which  has 
pleased  me.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESCl. 

KT  DEAREST  HAYLEY,     WestoTi^  Jan.  29,  1793. 

I  TRULY  sympathize  with  you  under  your  weight 
of  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  our  good  Samaritan.  But 
be  not  broken-hearted,  my  friend!  Remember, 
the  \om  of  those  we  love  is  the  condition  on  which 
we  live  ourselves;  and  that  he  who  chooses  his 
ftiends  wisely  from  among  the  excellent  of  the 
earth,  has  a  sure  ground  to  hope  concerning  them 
when  they  die,  that  a  merciful  God  has  made  them 
fiur  happier  than  they  could  be  here,  and  that  we 
•hall  join  them  soon  again.  This  is  solid  comfort, 
oould  we  but  avail  ourselves  of  it ;  but  I  confess 
the  difficulty  of  doing  so.  Sorrow  is  like  the  deaf 
■dder,  "  that  hears  not  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
chum  he  never  so  wisely ;"  and  I  feel  so  much 
nifself  for  the  death  of  Austin,  that  my  own  chief 
eooeoUtion  is,  that  I  had  never  seen  him.  Live 
jounelf,  I  beseech  you,  for  I  have  seen  so  much  of 
joo,  that  I  can  by  no  means  spare  you,  and  will 
hve  M  long  as  it  shall  please  Grod  to  permit.  I 
know  you  set  some  value  on  me,  therefore  let  that 
pmnise  oomibrt  you,  and  give  us  not  reason  to  say, 
like  David's  servant,  "We  know  that  it  would 
have  pleased  thee  more  if  all  we  had  died,  than 
tliM  one,  for  whom  thou  art  inconsolable."  You 
have  etill  Romney  and  Carwardine,  and  Guy,  and 
ow,  my  poor  Mary,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
betide ;  as  many,  I  suppose,  as  ever  had  an  oppor- 
tooitj  of  spending  a  day  with  you.  He  who  has 
the  most  friends  must  necessarily  lose  the  most, 
and  he  whose  friends  are  numerous  as  yours  may 
the  better  spare  a  part  of  them.  It  is  a  changing 
tnnsient  scene :  yet  a  little  while,  and  this  poor 
dnam  of  lifis  win  be  over  with  all  of  us — The  liv- 
ing, ami  they  who  live  unhappy,  they  are  indeed 
■ufajede  of  sorrow.    Adieu,  my  beloved  friend, 

Ever  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

Weston,  Feb.  5, 1793. 
In  this  last  revisal  of  my  work  (the  Homer)  1 
have  made  a  number  of  small  improvements,  and 
am  now  more  convinced  than  ever,  having  cxeTci» 
ed  a  cooler  judgment  upon  it  than  before  I  could, 
that  the  translation  will  make  its  way.  There 
must  be  time  for  the  conquest  of  vehement  and 
long  rooted  prejudice;  but  without  much  self-par- 
tiality, I  believe  that  the  conquest  will  be  made  * 
and  am  certain  that  I  should  be  of  the  same  opt 
nion,  were  the  work  another  man's.  I  shall  soon 
have  finished  the  Odyssey,  and  when  I  have,  will 
send  the  corrected  copy  of  both  to  Johnson.  Adieu. 

W.  C 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Feb.  10,  1793 

My  pens  an  all  split,  aitd  my  inkglaaB  li  dry ; 
Neither  wit,  common  sense,  nor  ideas  have  L 

In  vain  has  it  been  that  I  have  made  several  at- 
tempts to  write  since  I  came  from  Sussex;  unless 
more  comfortable  days  arrive  than  I  have  the  coi>- 
fidcnce  to  look  for,  there  is  an  end  of  all  writing 
with  me.  1  have  no  spirits :  when  the  Rose  came^ 
I  was  obliged  to  prepare  for  his  coming  by  a  night- 
ly dose  of  laudanum — twelve  drops  suffice;  brt 
without  them  I  am  devoured  by  melancholy. 

A-pTopoe  of  the  Rose !  His  wife  in  her  political 
notions  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  yourself-4oya. 
in  the  extreme.  Therefore,  if  you  find  her  thus 
inclined,  when  you  become  acquainted  with  her 
you  must  not  place  her  resemblance  of  yourself  to 
the  account  of  her  admiration  of  you,  for  she  is 
your  likeness  ready  made.  In  fact,  we  are  all  of 
one  mind,  about  government  matters,  and  noi- 
withstanding  your  opinion,  the  Rose  is  himself  a 
Whig,  and  I  am  a  Wliig,  and  you,  my  dear,  aie 
a  Tory,  and  all  the  Tories  now-a-days  call  all  the 
Whigs  Republicans.  How  the  deuce  you  came 
to  be  a  Tory  is  best  known  to  yourself;  you  have 
to  answer  for  this  novelty  to  the  shades  of  your 
ancestors,  who  were  always  Whigs  ever  since  we 
had  any.    Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Ftb.  17,  1793 

I  HAVE  read  the  critique  of  my  work  in  the  Ana 
lytical  Review,  and  am  happy  to  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  critic,  rigorous  enough  indeed,  but 
a  scholar  and  a  man  of  sense,  and  who  does  not 
deliberately  intend  me  mischief     I  am   bette 
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pleased  indeed  that  he  censures  some  things,  than 
I  should  have  hccn  with  unmixed  commendation, 
for  his  censure  will  (to  use  the  new  diplomatic 
term)  accredit  his  praises.  In  his  particular  re- 
marks he  is  for  the  most  part  right,  and  I  shall 
he  the  better  for  them;  but  in  his  general  ones  I 
think  he  asserts  too  largely,  and  more  than  he 
could  prove.  With  respect  to  inversions  in  parti- 
cular, I  know  that  they  do  not  abound.  Oncethev 
did,  and  I  had  Milton's  example  for  it,  not  dis- 
approved by  Addison.    But  on 's  remon- 


tertaining  notices  and  remariLs  in  the  natural  way 
The  hurry  in  which  I  write  would  not  suffer  mp 
to  send  you  many  in  return,  had  I  many  to  tend, 
but  only  two  or  three  present  themselves. 

Frogs  will  feed  on  worms.  I  saw  a  frog  gather 
ing  into  his  gullet  an  earth-worm  as  long  as  him* 
self;  it  cost  him  time  and  labour,  but  at  last  he 
succeeded. 

Mrs.  Unwin  and  T,  crossing  a  brook,  saw  from 
the  foot-bridge  somewhat  at  the  bottom  of  the  wa- 
ter which  had  the  appearance  of  a  flower.  Ob- 
serving it  attentively,  we  found  that  it  consisted 


strance  against  them,  I  expunged  the  most,  and 

in  my  new  edition  shall  have  fewer  still.    I  know  of  a  circular  assemblage  of  minnows ;  then  head* 

that  they  give  dignity,  and  am  sorry  to  part  with  all  met  in  a  centre;  and  their  tails  diverging  at 


them,  but,  to  parody  an  old  proverb,  he  who  lives 
in  the  year  ninety-three,  must  do  as  in  the  year 
ninety-three  is  done  by  others.  The  same  remark 
I  have  to  make  on  his  censure  of  inharmonious 
lines.  I  know  them  to  be  much  fewer  than  ho  as- 
serts, and  not  more  in  number  than  I  accounted 
indispensably  necessary  to  a  due  variation  of  ca- 
dence. I  have,  however,  now  in  conformity  with 
modem  taste,  (ovcnnuch  delicate  in  my  mind) 
given  to  a  far  greater  number  of  them  a  flow  as 
smooth  as  oil.  A  few  I  retain,  and  will,  in  com- 
pliment to  my  own  judgment.  He  thinks  me  too 
faithful  to  compound  epithets  in  the  introductory 
lines,  and  I  know  his  reason.  He  fears,  lest  the 
English  reader  should  blame  Homer,  whom  he 
idolizes,  though  hardly  more  than  I,  for  such  con- 
stant repetition.  But  them  I  shall  not  alter.  They 
are  necessary  to  a  just  representation  of  the  origi- 
nal. In  the  affair  of  Outis,  I  shall  throw  him 
flat  on  his  back  by  an  unanswerable  argument, 
which  I  shall  give  in  a  note,  and  with  which  I  am 
furnished  by  Mrs.  Unwin.  So  much  for  hyper- 
criticism,  which  has  nm  away  with  all  my  paper. 

This  critic  by  the  way  is ,  I  know  him  by 

infallible  indications.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

MY  DEAR  SIB,  Weston,  Feb.  23,  1793. 

My  eyes,  which  have  long  been  inflamed,  will 
hardly  serve  me  for  Homer,  and  oblige  me  to  make 


an  my  letters  short.    You  have  ooliged  me  much 

by  sending  me  so  speedily  the  remainder  of  your  I  Dcen  another  hindrance,  for  always  when  I  can 


equal  distanccri,  and  being  elevated  above  their 
heads,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  a  flower  half 
blown.  One  was  longer  than  the  rest;  and  as  often 
as  a  straggler  came  in  sight,  he  quitted  his  place 
to  pursue  him,  and  having  driven  hi"}  away,  he 
rctumed  to  it  again,  no  other  minnow  offering  to 
take  it  in  his  absence.  This  we  saw  him  do  le- 
veral  times.  The  object  that  had  attached  them 
all  was  a  dead  minnow,  which  they  seemed  to  be 
devouring. 

After  a  very  rainy  day,  I  saw  on  one  of  the 
(lower  borders  what  seemed  a  long  hair,  bat  it 
had  a  waving,  twining  motion.  Considering  moie 
nearly,  I  found  it  alive,  and  endued  with  sponta- 
neity, but  could  not  discover  at  the  ends  of  it  either 
head  or  tail,  or  any  distinction  of  parts.  I  carried 
it  into  the  house,  when  the  air  of  a  warm  rooic 
dried  and  killed  it  presently.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESO. 

/V6.  24,  1798. 
Your  letter  (so  full  of  kindness,  and  so  exactly 
in  unison  with  my  own  feelings  for  you)  should 
have  had,  as*  it  deserved  to  have,  an  earlier  an- 
swer, had  I  not  been  perpetually  tormented  with 
inflamed  eyes,  which  are  a  sad  hindrance  to  me  in 
every  thing.  But  to  make  amends,  if  I  do  not 
send  you  an  early  answer,  I  send  you  at  least  a 
speedy  ore,  being  obliged  to  write  as  fast  as  my 
pen  can  trot,  that  I  may  shorten  the  time  of  poring 
upon  paper  as  much  as  possible.    Homer  too  has 


notes.  I  have  begun  with  them  again,  and  find 
them,  as  before,  very  much  to  the  purpose.  More 
to  the  purpose  they  could  not  have  been,  had  you 
been  poetry  professor  already.  I  rejoice  sincerely 
in  the  prospect  you  have  of  that  office,  which, 
whatever  may  be  your  own  thoughts  of  the  mat- 
ter, 1  am  sure  you  will  fill  with  great  suflSdency. 
Would  that  my  interest  and  power  to  serve  you 
were  greater !  One  string  to  my  bow  I  have,  and 
«ne  only,  which  shall  not  be  idle  for  want  of  my 
•ictMods.    I  thank  you  likewise  for  your  very  en- 


see,  which  is  only  about  two  hours  every  moniing, 
and  not  at  all  by  candlelight,  I  devote  myself  to 
him,  being  in  haste  to  send  him  a  second  time  to 
the  press,  that  nothing  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
Milton.  By  the  way,  where  are  my  dear  Tom's 
remarks,  which  I  long  to  have,  and  must  havt 
soon,  or  they  will  come  too  late? 

Oh!  you  rogue !  what  would  yon  give  to  ha^f* 
such  a  dream  about  Milton,  as  I  had  about  a  week 
sincet  I  dreamed  that  being  in  ahoase  in  the  dHjf 
and  with  much  company,  looking  towaids  the 
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iower  end  of  tiie  room  from  the  upper  end  of  it,  I 
detiied  a  figure  which  I  immediately  knew  to  be 
Baton's.  He  was  very  gravely,  but  very  neatly 
•ttired  in  the  fashion  of  his  day,  and  had  a  coun- 
tmuice  which  filled  me  with  those  feelings  that 
an  afiectionate  child  has  for  a  beloved  father,  such, 
fcr  initanoe,  as  Tom  has  for  you.  My  first  thought 
wns  wonder,  where  he  could  have  been  concealed 
■0  many  years;  my  second,  a  transport  of  joy  to 
tad  him  i^  alive;  my  third,  another  transport  to 
tad  myself  in  his  company;  and  my  fourth,  a  re- 
filiation  to  accost  him.  I  did  so,  and  he  received 
se  with  a  complacence,  in  which  I  saw  equal 
and  dignity.  I  spoke  of  his  Paradise 
as  every  man  must,  who  ia  worthy  to  speak 
of  it  at  all,  and  told  him  a  long  story  of  the  man- 
Bflr  in  which  it  affected  me,  when  I  first  diBcovered 
It,  being  at  that  time  a  schoolboy.  He  answered 
■e  by  a  smile,  and  a  gentle  inclination  of  his  head. 
fie  then  grasped  my  hand  afi[l<:tionateIy,  and  with 
a  amile  that  charmed  me,  said,  "Well,  you  for 
year  part  will  do  well  also;"  at  last  recc^lecting 
his  great  age  (for  I  understood  him  to  be  two  hun- 
nd  yean  old)  I  feared  that  I  might  fatigue  him  by 
moch  talking,  I  took  my  leave,  and  he  took  his, 
with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  good-breeding. 
His  person,  his  features,  his  manner,  were  all  so 
psriectly  characteristic,  that  I  am  persuaded  an 
apparition  of  him  could  not  represent  him  more 
completely.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  dreams  of  Pindus,  may  it  noti 

How  truly  I  rejoice  that  you  have  recovered 
Gay;  that  man  won  my  heart  the  moment  I  saw 
bim;  give  my  love  to  him,  and  tell  him  I  am  truly 
glad  he  is  alive  again. 

There  is  moch  sweetness  in  those  lines  from 
the  sonneteer  of  Avon,  and  not  a  little  in  dear 
Tom's,  an  earnest,  I  trust,  of  good  things  to  come. 

With  Mary's  kind  love,  1  must  now  conclude 
layad^ 

'  My  dear  brother,  ever  yours,  LIPPUS. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Wtston^  March  4, 1793. 

Since  I  received  your  last  I  have  been  much 
indisposed,  very  blind,  and  very  busy.  But  I  have 
not  soflered  all  these  evils  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  While  the  winter  lasted  I  was  miserable 
with  a  fever  on  my  spirits;  when  the  spring  began 
to  approach  I  was  seized  with  an  inflammation  in 
my  eyes;  and  ever  since  I  have  been  able  to  use 
liem,  have  been  employed  in  giving  more  last 
•ooches  to  Homer,  who  is  on  the  point  of  going  to 
tHe  press  again. 

Though  yoa  are  Tory,  I  believe,  and  I  am 
Whig,  our  sentiments  concerning  the  madcaps  of 
F^noioe  are  moch  the  same.    They  are  a  terrible 


race,  and  I  have  a  horror  both  of  them  and  their 
principles.  Tacitus  is  certainly  living  now,  and 
the  quotations  you  sent  me  can  be  nothing  but  ex- 
tracts firom  some  letter  of  his  to  yourself. 

Yours  sincerely,  W.  C. 


TO  MR.  THOMAS  HAYLEY. 

WcMton^  March  14, 1793. 

MY  DEAR  LITTLE  CRITIC, 

I  THANK  you  heartily  for  your  observations,  on 
which  I  set  an  higher  value,  because  they  have 
instructed  me  as  much,  and  have  entertained  me 
more  than  all  the  other  strictures  of  our  public 
judges  in  these  matters.  Perhaps  I  am  not  much 
more  pleased  with  ahaTnelesa  vot/^  Sic.  than  you. 
But  what  is  to  be  done,  my  little  man'{  Coarse  as 
the  expressions  are,  they  are  no  more  than  equiva- 
lent to  those  of  Homer.  The  invective  of  the  an- 
cients was  never  tempered  with  good  manners,  as 
your  papa  can  tell  you :  and  my  business,  you 
know,  ip,  not  to  be  more  polite  than  my  author,  but 
to  represent  him  as  closely  as  I  can. 

Duhonourd  fovd  I  have  wiped  away  for  the 
reason  you  give,  which  is  a  very  just  one,  and  the 
present  reading  is  this. 

Who  had  dar'J  diahooour  thus 
Tbo  life  iuelf,  dec 

Your  objection  to  kindler  of  the  fir t»  of  Heaven 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  anticipate,  and  expunged 
the  dirty  ambiguity  some  time  since,  wondering 
not  a  little  that  I  had  ever  admitted  it. 

The  fault  you  find  with  the  two  first  verses  of 
Nestor's  speech  discovers  such  a  degree  of  just 
dlscemment,  that  but  for  your  papa's  assurance  to 
the  contrary,  I  must  have  suspected  him  as  the 
author  of  that  remark:  much  as  I  should  have  re* 
spected  it,  if  it  had  been  so,  I  value  it,  I  assure 
you,  my  little  friend,  still  more  as  yours.  In  the 
new  edition  the  passage  will  be  found  thus  al- 
tered: 

Alasl  great  sorrow  falli  on  Greece  tfvdaj, 
Priam,  and  Priam's  sora^  with  all  in  Troy — 
Oh !  how  will  they  exult,  and  in  their  hearts 
Triumph,  once  hearing  of  this  broil  between 
The  pnme  of  Greece,  in  council,  and  in  arms. 

Where  the  word  rttl  suggests  to  you  the  idea 
of  a  drunken  mountain,  it  performs  the  service  to 
which  I  destined  it.  It  is  a  bold  metaphor;  but 
justified  by  one  of  the  sublimest  passages  in  scrip- 
ture, compared  with  the  sublimity  of  which  even 
that  of  Homer  sufiTers  humiliation. 

It  is  God  himself,  who,  speaking,  I  think,  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  says, 

**  The  earth  shall  reel  to  and  firo  like  a  drunk* 
ard."  With  equal  boldness,  in  the  same  ecripture, 
the  poetry  of  which  was  never  equalled,  mountaine 
are  said  to  skip,  to  break  out  into  singing,  and  the 
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fieldi  to  clap  their  hands.   I  intend,  therefore,  that 
my  Olympus  shall  be  still  tipsy. 

The  accaracy  of  your  last  remark,  in  which 
you  convicted  me  of  a  bull,  delights  me.  A  fig  fiv 
all  critics  but  you !  The  blockheads  could  not  find 
It    It  shall  stand  thus, 

First  spake  Potydama»— 

Homer  was  more  upon  his  guard  than  to  commit 
■uch  a  blunder,  for  he  says. 

And  now,  my  dear  little  censor,  once  more  ac- 
cept my  thanks.  I  only  regret  that  your  strictures 
are  so  few,  being  just  and  sensible  as  they  are. 

Tell  your  papa  that  he  shall  hear  from  me  soon; 
accept  mine,  and  my  dear  invalid's  affectionate  re- 
membrances. ,  Ever  yours.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa. 

MY  DEAR  HAYLEY,  ITM/on,  March  19, 1793. 

I  AM  so  busy  every  morning  before  breakfast 
(my  only  opportunity),  strutting  and  stalking  in 
Homeric  stilts,  that  you  ought  to  account  it  an  in- 
stance of  marvellous  grace  and  favour,  that  I  con- 
descend to  write  even  to  you.  Sometimes  1  am 
seriously  almost  crazed  with  the  multiplicity  of  the 
matters  before  me,  and  the  little  or  no  time  that  I 
have  for  them;  and  sometimes  I  repose  m3r8elf 
after  the  fatigue  of  that  distraction  on  the  pillow 
of  despair;  a  pillow  which  has  often  ser\'ed  me  in 
time  of  need,  and  is  become,  by  frequent  use,  if  not 
very  comfortable,  at  least  convenient !  So  reposed, 
I  laugh  at  the  world,  and  say,  "Yes,  you  may 
gape  and  expect  both  Homer  and  Milton  from  me, 
but  rU  be  hanged  if  ever  you  get  them." 

In  Homer  you  must  know  I  am  advanced  as  &r 
as  the  fifteenUi  book  of  the  Iliad,  leaving  nothing 
behind  me  that  can  reasonably  offend  the  most 
fastidious:  and  I  design  him  for  public  appearance 
in  his  new  dress  as  soon  as  possible,  for  a  reason 
which  any  poet  may  guess,  if  he  will  but  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  pocket. 

You  forbid  me  to  tantalize  you  with  an  Invita- 
tion to  Weston,  and  yet  invite  me  to  Eartham! — 
No!  no!  there  is  no  such  happiness  in  store  for 
me  at  present.  Had  I  rambled  at  all,  I  was  under 
promise  to  all  my  dear  mother's  kindred  to  go  to 
Norfolk,  and  they  are  dying  to  see  me;  but  I  have 
told  them,  that  die  they  must,  for  I  can  not  go;  and 
ergo,  as  you  will  perceive,  can  go  nowhere  else. 

Thanks  for  Mazarine's  epitaph !  it  is  full  of  wit- 
ty parodox,  and  b  written  with  a  force  and  severity 
which  sufficiently  bespeak  the  author.  I  account 
It  an  inestimable  curiosity,  and  shall  be  happy 
when  time  shall  serve,  with  your  aid,  to  make  a 
good  translataon  of  it    But  that  will  be  a  stubborn 


business.    Adieu!   The  dock  strikes  dgfatj  and 
now  for  Homer.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,        Weston^  March  27, 1793. 

I  MUST  send  you  a  line  of  congratu]ati<m  on  die 
event  of  your  transaction  with  Johnson,  luiee  yw 
I  know  partake  with  me  in  the  pleasure  I  reom 
firom  it.  Few  of  my  concerns  have  been  so  hap- 
pily concluded.  I  am  now  satisfied  with  my  book- 
seller, as  I  have  substantial  cause  to  be,  and  ao* 
count  myself  in  good  hands;  a  circumstance  u 
pleasant  to  me  as  any  other  part  of  my  bosinea; 
for  I  love  dearly  to  be  able  to  confide  with  all  mf 
heart  in  those  with  whom  I  am  connected,  of  what 
kind  soever  the  connexion  may  be. 

The  quc&tion  of  printing  or  not  prmting  the  al- 
terations, seems  difficult  to  decide.  If  they  an  not 
printed,  I  shall  perhaps  disoblige  some  porehssen 
of  the  firet  edition;  and  if  they  are,  many  othen 
of  them,  {wrhaps  a  great  majority,  will  never  can 
about  them.  As  far  as  I  have  gone  I  have  made 
a  fair  copy,  and  when  I  have  finished  the  whole, 
will  send  them  to  Johnson,  together  with  the  in- 
terleaved volumes.  He  will  see  in  a  few  minntee 
what  it  will  be  best  to  do,  and  by  his  judgment  I 
shall  be  determined.  The  opinion  to  which  I  moat 
incline  is,  that  they  ought  to  be  printed  sepantdy, 
for  they  are  many  of  them  rather  long,  here  and 
there  a  whole  speech,  or  a  whole  simile,  and  the 
verbal  and  lineal  variations  are  so  numerous,  thai 
altogether,  I  apprehend,  they  vrill  give  a  new  ah 
to  the  work,  and  I  hope  a  much  improved  one. 

I  forgot  to  say  in  the  proper  place  that  some 
notes,  although  but  very  few,  I  have  added  already, 
and  may  perhaps  see  here  and  there  opportunity 
for  a  few  more.  But  notes  being  little  wanted,  es- 
pecially by  people  at  all  conversant  with  classical 
literature,  as  most  readen  of  Homer  are,  I  am  per- 
suaded that,  were  they  numerous,  they  would  be 
deemed  an  incumbrance.  I  shall  write  to  Johnson 
soon,  perhaps  to-morrow,  and  then  shall  say  the 
same  thing  to  him. 

In  point  of  health  we  continue  much  the  same. 
Our  united  love,  and  numy  thanks  for  your  pros- 
perous negotiations,  attend  yourself  a^  whole 
family,  and  espedaDy  my  little  namesake.  AdieiL 

W.C 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESO. 

The  Lodge,  April  11, 1793. 

MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY, 

The  long  muster-roll  of  my  great  and  small  an- 
cestors I  signed,  and  dated,  and  sent  up  to  Mr. 
Blue-mantle,  on  Monday,  according  to  your  dtmm. 
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Snch  a  pompous  affair,  drawn  out  for  my  sake,  IhaTiour  to  me  has  been  ao  liberal,  that  I  can  refuse 


leminds  me  of  the  old  fable  of  the  mountain  in  par- 
fmition,  and  a  mouse  the  produce.  Rest  undis- 
tubed,  say  I,  their  lordly,  ducal,  and  royal  dust! 
Had  they  left  me  something  handsome,  I  should 
luKve  respected  them  more.  But  perhaps  they  did 
BOt  know  that  such  a  one  as  I  should  have  the 
hoooor  to  be  numbered  among  their  descendants.. 
Well!  I  have  a  little  bookseller  that  makes  me 
amends  for  their  deficiency.  He  has  made 
a  present ;  an  act  of  liberality  which  I  take 
opportunity  to  blazon,  as  it  well  deserves. 
Bat  joQ  1  suppose  have  learned  it  already  from 
BIr.  Rose.  * 

Fear  not,  my  man.  You  will  acquit  yourself 
wrj  well  I  dare  say,  both  in  standing  for  your  de- 
gBM,  and  when  you  have  gained  it.  A  little  tre- 
mor, and  a  little  shamcfacedness  in  a  stripling,  like 
you,  are  recommendations  rather  than  otherwiM; 
md  80  they  ought  to  be,  being  symptoms  of  an  in- 
ffiind  rather  unfrequent  in  this  age  of 


What  yoQ  say  of  your  determined  purpose,  with 
God*s  help,  to  take  up  the  crom,  and  despise  the 
riHine,  gives  us  both  real  pleasure.  In  our  pedl- 
give  is  fixmd  one  at  least  who  did  it  before  you. 
Dd  joa  the  like:  and  you  will  meet  him  in  Hea- 
Tm,  as  sure  as  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God. 

The  quarrel  that  the  world  has  with  evangelic 
men  and  doctrines,  they  would  have  with  a  host 
cf  angels  in  the  human  form.  For  it  is  the  quar- 
nl  of  owls  with  sunshine ;  of  ignorance  with  divine 
limn]  nation. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Johnny!  We  shall  expect  you 
with  earnest  desire  of  your  coming,  and  receive 
yon  with  much  delight  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESCl. 

Wuton,  AprU  23, 1793. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND  IND  BROTHER, 

Better  late  than  never,  and  better  a  little  than 
noDB  at  alll  Had  I  been  at  liberty  to  consult  my 
Inelinations,  I  would  have  answered  your  truly 
knd  and  affectionate  letter  immediately.  But  I 
am  the  busiest  man  alive;  and  when  this  epistle  in 
despatched,  you  will  be  the  only  one  of  my  corres- 
pondents to  whom  I  shall  not  be  indebted.  While 
I  write  this,  my  poor  Mary  sits  mute ;  which  I  can 
not  well  bear,  and  which,  together  with  want  of 
time  to  write  much,  will  have  a  curtaihng  effect  on 
mj  epistle. 

My  only  studying  time  is  still  given  to  Homer, 
not  to  correction  and  amendment  of  him  (for  that 
b  all  over)  but  to  writing  notes.  Johnson  has  ex- 
pnmed  a  vrish  for  some,  that  the  unlearned  may 
be  a  little  illuminated  concerning  classical  stoiy 
aDd  the  niythofegy  of  the  ancients;  and  his  be- 
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him  nothing.  Poking  into  th^  old  Greek  com- 
mentaton  blinds  me.  But  it  is  no  matter.  I  am 
the  more  like  Homer. 

Ever  youra,  my  dearest  Hayley,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Wuton,  May  4, 1793. 

While  your  sorrow  for  our  common  loss  was 
fresh  in  your  mind,  I  would  not  write,  lest  a  letter 
on  so  distressing  a  subject  should  be  too  painful 
both  to  you  and  me;  and  now  that  I  seem  to  have 
reached  a  proper  time  fordoing  it,  the  multiplicity 
of  my  literary  business  will  hardly  afford  me  leisure. 
Both  you  and  I  have  this  comfort  when  depri^^d 
of  those  we  love — at  our  time  of  life  we  have  evcrv 
reason  to  believe  that  the  deprivation  can  not  be 
long.  Our  sun  is  setting  too;  and  when  the  hour 
of  rest  arrives  we  shall  rejoin  your  brother,  and 
many  whom  we  have  tendcriy  lo>'ed,  our  forerun* 
ners  into  a  better  country. 

I  will  say  no  more  on  a  theme  which  it  will  be 
better  perhaps  to  treat  with  brevity;  and  because 
the  introduction  of  any  other  might  seem  a  transi- 
tion too  violent,  I  will  only  ad<l  that  Mrs.  Unwin 
and  I  arc  al>out  as  well  as  we  at  any  time  have 
been  within  the  lost  year.     Truly  youn*.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  May  5,  1793. 

Mt  delay  to  answer  your  last  kind  letter,  to 
which  likewise  you  desired  a  speedy  reply,  must 
have  seemed  rather  difBcult  to  explain  on  any  other 
supposition  than  that  of  illness;  but  illness  has  not 
been  the  cause,  although  to  say  the  truth  I  can 
not  boast  of  having  been  lately  very  well.  Yet 
has  not  this  been  the  cause  of  my  silence,  but  your 
own  advice,  very  proper  and  earnestly  given  to 
me,  to  proceed  in  the  revisal  of  Homer.  To  this 
it  is  owing  that  instead  of  giving  an  hour  or  two 
before  breakfast  to  my  correspondence,  I  allot  that 
time  entirely  to  my  studies.  I  have  neaily  given 
the  last  touches  to  the  poetry,  and  am  now  busiud 
far  more  laboriously  in  writing  notes  at  the  feq«iest 
of  my  honest  bookseller,  transmitted  to  me  in  the 
first  instance  by  you,  and  afterwards  repeated  by 
himself  I  am  therefore  deep  in  the  old  Scholia, 
and  have  advanced  to  the  latter  part  of  IKad  nine, 
explaining,  as  I  go,  such  passages  as  may  bo  diffi- 
cult to  unlearned  readers,  and  such  only;  for  notes 
of  that  kind  are  the  notes  that  Johnson  desired.  1 
find  it  a  more  laborious  task  than  the  translation 
was,  and  shall  bo  heartily  gbul  when  it  is  over.  In 
the  mean  time  all  the  letters  I  receive  remain  un- 
amwered,  or  if  they  receive  an  answer,  it  is  .d- 
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Wftji  a  short  one.    Such  this  must  he.    Johnny 
it  here,  having  flown  orer  London. 

Homer  I  believe  will  make  a  much  more  re- 
•pectable  appearance  than  before.  Johnson  now 
thinks  it  will  be  light  to  make  a  sepante  impres- 
tbn  of  the  amendments. 

W.  C. 

I  breakfast  every  morning  on  seven  or  eight 
pages  of  the  Greek  commentators.  For  so  much  I 
am  obliged  to  read,  in  order  to  select  perhaps  three 
or  ibur  short  notes  for  the  readers  of  my  transla- 
tion. 

Homer  u  indeed  a  tie  upon  me  that  most  not 
on  any  account  be  broken,  till  all  his  demands  are 
satisfied ;  though  I  have  fancied  while  the  revisal 
of  the  Odyssey  was  at  a  distance,  that  it  would  ask 
less  labour  in  the  finishing,  it  is  not  unlikely  that, 
when  I  take  it  actually  in  hand,  I  may  find  my- 
self mistaken.  Of  this  at  least  I  am  sure,  that 
uneven  verse  abounds  much  more  in  it  than  it 
once  did  in  the  Iliad,  yet  to  the  latter  the  critics 
objected  on  that  account,  though  to  the  former 
never;  perhaps  because  they  had  not  read  it. 
Hereafter  they  shall  not  quarrel  with  me  on  that 
score.  The  Iliad  is  now  all  smooth  turnpike,  and 
I  will  take  equal  care  that  there  shall  be  no  jolts 
in  the  Odyssey. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DEAREST  coz,      The  Lodge,  May  7,  1793. 

Yon  have  thought  me  long  silent,  and  so  have 
many  others.  In  fact  1  have  not  for  many  months 
written  punctually  to  any  but  yourself,  and  Hay- 
ley.  My  time,  the  little  I  have,  is  so  engrossed 
by  Homer,  that  I  have  at  this  moment  a  bundle 
of  unanswered  letters  by  me,  and  letters  likely  to 
be  so.  Thou  knowcst,  I  dare  say,  what  it  is  to 
have  a  bead  weary  with  thinking.  Mine  is  so 
fatigued  by  breakfast  time,  three  days  out  of  four, 
I  am  utterly  incapable  of  sitting  down  to  my  desk 
•gain  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

I  am  glad  I  have  convinced  thee  at  least,  that 
thou  art  a  Tory.  Your  firiend's  definition  of 
Whig  and  Tory  may  be  just  for  aught  I  know, 
M  far  as  the  latter  are  concerned ;  but  respecting 
the  former,  1  think  him  mistaken.  There  is  no 
tme  Whig  who  wishes  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
his  own  party.  The  division  of  it  which  the 
lawyers  call  tripartite,  is  exactly  what  he  desires; 
and  he  would  have  neither  kings,  fords,  nor  com* 
mons  unequally  trusted,  or  in  the  smallest  dq^ree 
predominant  Such  a  Whig  am  I,  and  such 
Whi^  are  the  true  friends  of  the  constitution. 

Adieu!  my  dear,  I  am  dead  with  weariness. 

W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa 

MT  DEAR  BROTHER,        WeaioH,  May  21, 1798i 

Yon  must  either  think  me  eztranely  idle,  or 

extremely  busy,  that  I  have  made  your  last  voy 

kind  letter  wait  so  very  fong  for  an  answer.  The 

truth  however  is,  that  I  am  neither;  but  hav«  hid 

time  enough  to  have  scribbled  to  you,  had  I  bMi 

able  to  scribble  at  all.    To  explain  this  riddb  I 

must  give  you  a  short  account  of  my  iimrffiilimi 

I  rise  at  six  every  morning,  and  fog  till  Msr 

eleven,  when  I  breakfast.    The  conseqnwics  ii^ 

that  I  am  so  exhausted  as  not  to  be  able  to 

when  the  opportunity  offers.    Yon  will 

"  breakfast  before  you  work,  and  then  yo«r 

will  not  fiitigue  you."  I  answer — "perhaps  I 
might,  and  your  counsel  would  probably  pnse 

beneficial;  but  I  can  not  spare  a  moment  for  est* 
ing  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  morning,  having  no 
other  time  for  study."  This  uneasiness  of  whick 
I  complain  is  a  proof  that  I  am  somewhat  stricken 
in  years;  and  there  is  no  other  cause  by  which  I 
can  account  for  it,  since  I  go  early  to  bed,  ahniji 
between  ten  and  eleven,  and  seldom  foil  to  de^ 
well.  Certain  it  is,  ten  years  ago  I  could  have 
done  as  much,  and  sixteen  years  ago  did  actoaOj 
much  more,  without  suffering  fatigue,  or  any  in- 
convenience from  my  labours.  How  inseniblj 
old  age  steals  on,  and  how  often  is  it  actually  ar- 
rived before  we  suspect  it !  Accident  alone ;  some 
occurrence  that  suggests  a  comparison  of  oar 
former  with  our  present  selves,  afifords  the  disco- 
very. Well !  it  is  always  good  to  be  undeoofsd 
especially  on  an  article  of  such  importance. 

There  has  been  a  book  lately  published,  enti- 
tled, Man  aa  he  is.  I  have  heard  a  high  chantf- 
ter  of  it,  as  admirably  written,  and  am  infbnned 
that  for  that  reason,  and  because  it  incufcatw 
Whig  principles,  K  is  by  many  imputed  to  you. 
I  contradicted  this  report,  assuring  my  informant 
that  had  it  been  yours,  I  must  have  known  it,  for 
that  you  have  bound  yourself  to  make  me  jonr 
father  confessor  on  all  such  wicked  oooasions,  and 
not  to  conceal  firom  me  even  a  murder,  should  jon 
happen  to  commit  one. 

I  will  not  trouble  you,  at  present,  to  send  me 
any  more  books  with  a  view  to  my  notes  on 
Hiomer.  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  Sir  John 
Throckmorton,  who  is  expected  here  ficom  Venioe 
in  a  short  time,  may  bring  me  Villoiaon's  editkn 
of  tlM  Odyssey.  He  certainly  will,  if  he  found  it 
published,  and  that  alone  will  be  irutar  emnnisi. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  brother  1  Give  my  lowe  to 
Tom,  arid  thank  him  for  his  book,  of  which  I  be- 
lieve I  need  not  have  deprived  him,  intending  that 
my  readers  shaU  detect  the  oocuU  instruction  ooA' 
tained  in  Homer's  atoiieo  for  themoelTes. 

w.a 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DEAREST  couBiN,       Westotif  June  1,  1793. 

You  will  not,  (you  lay)  cone  to  ua  now;  and 
yoa  tell  m  not  when  you  will  These  asaignar 
lions  sine  die  are  such  shadowy  things,  that  I 
ean  neither  gra^  nor  get  any  comfort  from  them. 
Know  you  not,  that  hope  is  the  next  best  thing 
to  enjoyment?  Give  us  then  a  hope,  and  a  de- 
tenninate  time  for  that  hope  to  fix  on,  and  we  will 
•ndeavour  to  be  satisfied. 

Johnny  b  gone  to  Cambridge,  called  thither  to 
take  his  degree,  and  is  much  misaed  by  me.  He 
is  such  an  active  httle  fellow  in  my  service,  that 
he  can  not  be  otherwise.  In  three  weeks  how- 
ever I  shall  hope  tohave  him  again  for  a  foitnight 
I  have  had  a  letter  from  him  containing  an  inci- 
dent which  has  given  birth  to  the  following.^ 

These  are  spick  and  span.  Johnny  himself  has 
not  yet  seen  them.  By  the  way,  he  has  fiUed 
joor  book  completely;  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
gmnea  if  thou  wilt  search  thy  old  book  for  a  cou- 
ple of  songs,  and  two  or  three  other  pieces  of 
which  I  know  thou  madest  copies  at  the  vicarage, 
md  which  I  have  lost.  The  songs  I  know  axe 
ynitj  good,  and  I  would  fain  recover  them. 

W.  C. 


TO  WILUAM  HAYLEY,  ESCtt 

Weston,  June  29, 1793. 

What  xemains  for  me  to  say  on  this  subject, 
BDj  dear  brother  bard,  I  will  say  in  prose.  There 
■ve  other  impediments  which  I  could  not  comprise 
within  the  bounds  of  a  sonnet. 

My  poor  Mary's  infirm  condition  makes  it  im- 
poasible  for  me,  at  present,  to  engage  in  a  work 
inch  as  you  propose.  My  thoughts  are  not  suffi- 
ciently free,  nor  have  I,  nor  can  I,  by  any  means, 
find  opportunity;  added  to  which,  comes  a  diffi- 
edly,  which,  though  you  are  not  at  all  awafe  of 
It,  presents  itself  to  me  under  a  most  forbidding 
ippeaxanee:  Can  you  guess  iti  No,  not  you: 
neither  perhaps  will  you  be  able  to  imagine  that 
Meh  a  difficulty  can  possibly  subsist  If  your  hair 
bcgfaM  to  bristle,  stroke  it  down  again,  for  then 
ii  no  need  why  it  should  erect  itself.  It  concerns 
■a,  not  yocL  I  know  myself  too  well  not  to 
know  that  I  am  nobody  in  verse,  unless  in  a  oor- 
aor,  and  alone,  and  unconnected  in  my  operations. 
This  is  not  owing  to  want  of  love  for  you,  my 
hnther,  or  the  most  consummate  confidence  in 


*  ▼(■■■  to  a  Yoong  Friend,  Ac    SeeFoeraa      
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you;  for  I  have  both  in  a  degree  that  has  not 
been  exceeded  in  the  experience  of  any  friend  you 
have,  or  ever  had.  But  I  am  so  made  up; — T 
will  not  enter  into  a  metaphysical  analysis  of  my 
strange  composition,  in  order  to  detect  the  true 
cause  of  this  evil ;  but  on  a  general  view  of  the 
matter,  I  suspect  that  it  proceeds  from  that  shy« 
ness,  which  has  been  my  effectual  and  almost  fatid 
hindrance  on  many  other  important  occasions;  and 
which  I  should  feel,  I  wcU  know,  on  this,  to  a 
degree  that  would  perfectly  cripple  me.  No!  I 
shall  neither  do,  nor  attempt  any  thing  of  conse- 
quence more,  unless  my  poor  Maxy  get  better; 
nor  even  then,  unless  it  should  please  Ctod  to 
give  me  another  nature,  in  concert  with  any  man 
— I  could  not  even  with  my  own  father  or  bro- 
ther, were  they  now  alive.  Small  game  must 
serve  mo  at  present,  and  till  I  have  done  with 
Homer  and  Milton,  a  sonnet  or  some  such  matter 
must  content  me.  The  utmost  that  I  aspire  to, 
and  Heaven  knows  with  how  feeble  a  hope,  is  to 
write  at  some  better  opportunity,  and  when  my 
hands  are  firee,  Tfie  Four  Ages.  Thus  I  have 
opened  my  heart  unto  thee.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESO. 

MY  DEAREST  HATLEY,      Wcston,  July  7,  1793. 

If  the  excessive  heat  of  this  day,  which  forbids 
me  to  do  any  thing  else,  will  permit  me  to  scribble 
to  you,  I  shall  rejoice.  To  do  this  is  a  pleasure 
to  me  at  all  times,  but  to  do  it  now,  a  double  one; 
because  I  am  in  haste  to  tell  you  how  much  I  am 
delighted  with  your  projected  quadruple  alliance, 
and  to  assure  you  that  if  it  please  Qod  to  affind 
me  health,  spirits,  ability  and  leisure,  I  wiU  not 
fail  to  devote  them  all  to  the  production  of  n^ 
quota.  The  f\mr  Ages. 

You  are  very  kind  to  humour  me  as  you  do^ 
and  had  need  be  a  little  touched  yourself  with  all 
my  oddities,  that  you  may  know  how  to  adminiatet 
to  mine.  All  whom  I  love  do  so,  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  impossible  to  love  heartily  those  who  do  not 
People  must  not  do  me  good  in  their  way,  but  in 
my  oisn,  and  then  they  do  me  good  indeed.  My 
pride,  my  ambition,  and  my  firiendship,  for  you, 
and  the  interest  I  take  in  my  own  dear  self,  will 
all  be  consulted  and  gratified  by  an  arm-in-arm 
appearance  with  you  in  public:  and  I  shall  woik 
with  more  zeal  and  assiduity  at  Homer,  and, 
when  Homer  isfimshed,  at  Milton,  with  the  pn*- 
peet  of  such  a  ooahtion  before  me.  But  what 
shall  I  do  with  a  multitude  of  small  pieces,  firoub 
which  I  intended  to  select  the  best,  and  adihng 
them  to  The  Four  Ages,  to  have  made  avolumel 
Will  there  be  room  for  them  upon  your  pUnI  I 
have  retouched  them,  and  will  retouch  them 
again.    Some  of  them  will  suggest  pretty  deviess 
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to  K  Jedgnn',  and  id  ilioit  I  hste  >  de^re  not  to 

I  tm  at  tbu  moment,  with  all  the  imprudci 
natural  to  poeta,  ezpending  nobody  knnwa  irhat, 


my  P 


(  ratht^r  tho  p 


niiane  of  m;  neighbour  CouKenaj,  which 
poetical  (till.    I  have  built  one  aammer-housc  c 
ready,  with  the  boarda  of  mj  M  itudj,  and  a; 
building  another  afock  and  rpm  aa  they  eay. 
han  alio  a  itone-cnUet  now  at  wark,  selling 
hatl  of  m;  dear  old  Grecian  oD  a  poJeituI ;  and 
bendei  all  thia,  I  meditate  itill  more  thut  is  lo  be 
dona  in  the  autmnn.    Your  project  there" 
moat  opportune,  aa  anypniject  muatneeil^  1 
haa  10  direct  ■  tendency  to  put  monE<y  in 
pocket  of  one  *a  likely  to  want  it. 

Ak  boHtaB  pcMJ  ■■BdiiBd'Tniiriiadci, 


Mj  poor  Mary  ia  a>  wdl  aathe  beat  niij  atlo' 
her  to  be,  anl  whether  it  he  cold  or  auttry,  is  a 
•raja  aflbctionately  mindflil  of  yon  and  yours. 
W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  GREATHEED. 

I  w*a  ttot  without  eome  expe«tatioti  of  a  Ik 
fiom  yoo,  my  dear  tli,  though  you  did  not  pn 
ndM  me  one  at  your  departuie;  and  am  huppy 
not  to  haie  been  diaapptnnted ;  atilJ  hnppi 
lewn  that  you  and  Mra.  Greatheed  aip  well,  nnd 
BD  dehghtiiilly  utnated.  Your  kind  off, 
ahaiing  with  you  the  home  which  yon 
inhalrit,  added  to  the  ahoit  but  hvely  descriplion 
of  the  acenery  that  aurrounda  it,  wanta  notliing  i 
win  our  acceptance,  ahonld  it  pleaae  God  to  gii 
Mra.  Unwin  a  little  more  atrength,  and  ahould  I 
erer  be  maater  of  my  time  ao  ai  to  be  able 
ti^  myeelf  with  what  would  pleaae  me  moat 
But  many  han  claima  upon  na,  and 
can  not  ahaolutely  be  aaid  to  have  any,  would  yet 
ootnplain,  and  thick  themaetvea  alighted,  ahonld 
we  prefer  rocka  and  caTca  to  them.  In  short  we 
are  called  ao  many  waya,  that  tlieee  nmncroua  dp- 
aanda  are  likely  to  operate  aa  a  remm-a,  and  to 
keep  na  fixt  at  home.  Here  we  can  occsaionally 
bare  the  pleaauie  <rf'  youn  and  Mn.  Grfstheed'a 
oempany,  and  to  hare  it  beio  muat  I  believe  con- 
tent ua.  Bayley  in  hk  lail  teller  givea  mc  reaeon 
i:  iipeet  the  pleuore  of  aecing  him  and  jiis  dear 
boy  Tom,  in  tlie  autumn.  He  will  Disg  alJ  hii 
oloqaenee  to  draw  ua  to  Eaitham  again.  My 
couan  JTofanny  rf  Norfiilk  bolda  me  under  a  pn>- 
nba  to  make  my  finl  trip  tUther,  and  the  very. 


'aame  promiae  I  haxe  liaatily  made  to  tint  Si 
John  and  Lady  Throekmatton,  al  BocklaidiL 
How  to  reconcile  auch  daahing  proimaea,  and  ghe 
aatk&etbn  to  all,  would  punle  me,  had  I  noCUni 
elee  to  do;  and  therefore,  aa  I  aay,  the  reanlt  will 
probahty  be,  that  we  ahall  find  ouraelre*  obligid 
to  go  no  where,  aiux  we  can  not  erery  where. 

Wlahing  you  both  lafe  at  home  again,  and  to 
aee  you,  aa  aoon  aa  may  be,  here, 

I  remain,  aflectionatety  yoma,    W.  C. 


TO  WIIXIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ, 

Walon,  July  St,  ITW. 
I  HIVE  been  vexed  with  myaelf,  my  de*n< 
brother,  and  with  erciy  thing  about  me,  not  ei- 
cepling  even  Homer  himaelf,  that  I  have  been 
obliged  >o  long  to  delay  an  anawer  to  your  bM 
kind  letter.  If  I  listen  any  longer  to  calla  anothR 
way,  I  ahall  hardly  be  able  to  tell  you  how  lufipf 
we  are  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you  in  the  antODUi 
before  the  autumn  will  have  airived.  Thrice  mi 
come  will  you  and  youi  dear  boy  be  to  n^  an) 
the  longer  you  will  aflbnt  ua  your  company,  At 
moiewektnue.  I  have  eet  up  the  head  of  HooMt 
on  a  famoua  fine  prdeatol,  and  a  tery  majealie  tf 
pearance  he  makea.  I  ara  now  puzzled  abetit  I 
motto,  and  wish  you  to  decide  fbi  me  between  two. 
one  of  which  I  hate  compoaed  myaelf,  a  Gieek 
le  aa  foUowa: 

BBtH  TKTaitni  u-mtr  bh{k  ntf^  imml 

The  other  ia  my  own  Iranalalion  of  a  paaaga 
in  the  Odjaaey,  the  original  «f  which  I  have  aeea 
need  as  a  motto  to  an  engraved  head  of  Homer 

The  present  edition  of  the  lines  atanda  thm; 


TeD  me  by  the  way  (if  you  ever  had  any  »ptm- 
tiona  on  the  aulject)  what  ia  it  you  anppoae  Ho- 
mer to  have  meant  in  particular,  when  he  aacribed 
blindneaa  to  the  muae;  for  that  he  apeakaef 
himaelf  under  the  name  Demodocua  in  the  ei^dl 
bocA,  I  believe  ia  by  all  admitted.  HowcoukI  the 
old  bard  etudy  himaelf  blind,  when  hooka  an  «■ 
ther  few,  or  none  at  alii  And  did  he  write  ha 
poemaT  If  nrither  were  the  cause,  ai  eeema  rea- 
nonable  to  imagine,  how  could  he  incur  his  btind- 
oeaa  by  each  meam  aa  could  be  Justly  imputable 
to  the  aiuael    Would  mere  ihiniiTig  bHnJ  himl 

"dan  lyaonisiqftiibisnlliav^trdiapr 
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I  said  to  my  Sam* — "  Sam,  buOd  me  a  abed  in 
die  garden,  with  anj  thing  that  you  can  find,  and 
make  it  rode  and  rough,  like  one  of  those  at  Elarth- 
iBi.» — (( Yes,  nr,"  says  Sam,  and  straightway  lay- 
big  hifl  own  noddle,  and  the  carpenter's  noddle 
together,  has  boilt  me  a  thing  fit  for  Stow  Gkir- 
dens.  Is  not  this  Texatiousl — I  threaten  to  in- 
scribe it  thus; 

Beware  of  bunding  I    I  intended 
RoQgli  kg!  and  thatch,  and  thus  it  ended. 

But  my  Mary  says  I  shall  break  Sam's  heart, 
and  the  carpenter's  too,  and  will  not  consent  to  it 
Foor  Mary  sleeps  but  ill.  How  have  you  lived 
who  can  not  bear  a  sunbeam? 

Adieu !  my  dearest  Hayley.  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  CHARLOTTE  SMITH. 

MT  DEAR  MADAM,  Westotif  July  25,  1793. 

Mant  reasons  concurred  to  make  me  impatient 
tU  the  arrival  of  your  most  acceptable  present, 
ind  among  them  was  the  fear  lest  you  should  per- 
lUips  suspect  me  of  tardiness  in  acknowledging  so 
gmt  a  favour;  a  fear  that,  as  often  as  it  pre- 
vailed, distressed  me  exceedingly.  At  length  I 
hvn  received  it,  and  my  little  bookseller  assures 
um  that  he  sent  it  the  very  day  he  got  it;  by  some 
mJstake  however  the  wagon  brouglit  it  instead  of 
the  coach,  which  occasbned  a  delay  that  I  could 
iD  afford. 

It  came  this  morning  about  an  hour  ago;  con- 
•eqnently  I  have  not  had  time  to  peruse  the  poem, 
though  you  may  be  sure  I  have  found  enough  for 
the  perusal  of  the  Dedication  I  have  in  fact  given 
it  three  readings,  and  in  each  have  found  increas- 
ing pleasure. 

I  am  a  whimsical  creature;  when  I  write  for 
the  public  I  write  of  course  with  a  desire  to  please, 
m  other  words  to  acquire  fame,  and  I  labour  ac- 
eovdingly;  but  when  I  find  that  I  have  succeeded, 
fisel  myself  alarmed,  and  ready  to  shrink  firom  the 
•oqoiaition. 

This  I  have  felt  more  than  once,  and  when  I 
iacw  my  name  at  the  head  of  your  Dedication,  I 
fdt  it  again;  but  the  consummate  delicacy  of  your 
praise  soon  convinced  me  that  I  might  spare  my 
bfaishes,  and  that  the  demand  was  less  upon  my 
modesty  than  my  gratitude.  Of  that  be  assured, 
dear  madam,  and  of  the  truest  esteem  and  respect 
of  your  most  obliged  and  affectionate  humble  ser- 
vant, W.C. 

P.  S.  I  should  have  been  much  grieved  to  have 
In  slip  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  your 


*A  veiy  ailectionate^  worthy  domestic,  who  atlendad  Us 
Into 


charming  sonnets,  and  my  two  most  agreeable  old 
firiends,  Monimia  and  Orlando. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Weston,  Aug.  11,  1793. 

MT  DEAREST  COUSIK, 

I  AM  glad  that  my  poor  and  hasty  attempts  to 
express  some  Uttle  civility  to  Mies  Fanshaw,  and 
the  amiable  Count,  have  your  ai)d  her  approba- 
tion. The  hnes  addressed  to  her  were  not  what 
I  would  have  them ;  but  lack  of  time,  a  lack  which 
always  presses  me,  would  not  suffer  me  to  improve 
them.  Many  thanks  for  her  letter,  which,  were 
my  merits  less  the  subject  of  it,  I  should  without 
scruple  say  is  an  excellent  one.  She  writes  with 
the  force  and  accuracy  of  a  person  skilled  in  more 
languages  than  are  spoken  in  the  present  day,  as 
I  doubt  not  that  she  is.  I  perfectly  approve  the 
theme  she  recommends  to  me,  but  am  at  present 
so  totally  absorbed  in  Homer,  that  all  I  do  beside 
is  ill  done,  being  hurried  over ;  and  I  would  not 
execute  ill  a  subject  of  her  recommending. 

I  shall  watch  the  walnuts  with  more  attention 
than  those  who  eat  them,  which  I  do  in  some  hope, 
though  you  do  not  expressly  say  so,  that  when 
their  threshing  time  arrives,  we  shall  see  you  here. 
I  am  now  going  to  paper  my  new  study,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  will  be  fit  to  inhabit. 

Lady  Spencer  has  sent  me  a  present  from  Rome, 
by  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  engrav- 
ings of  Odyssey  subjects,  after  figures  by  Flax- 
man,  a  statuary  at  present  resident  there,  of  high 
repute,  and  much  a  friend  of  Hayley's. 

Thou  livest,  my  dear,  I  acknowledge,  in  a  very 
fine  country,  but  they  have  spoiled  it  by  building 
Liondon  in  it.    Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESO. 

WcMton,  Aug  15, 1793. 
Instead  of  a  pound  or  two,  spending  a  mint 
Mum  SDrre  me  at  least,  I  believe,  with  a  liint, 
That  building,  and  building,  a  man  may  be  drlTen 
At  list  out  of  doon^  and  have  no  Iiouee  to  live  in. 

Besides,  my  dearest  brother,  they  have  not  only 
built  for  me  what  I  did  not  want,  but  have  ruined 
a  notable  tetrastic  by  doing  so.  I  had  written  one 
which  I  designed  for  a  hermitage,  and  it  will  by 
no  means  suit  the  fine  and  pompous  affair  which 
they  have  made  instead  of  one.  So  that  as  a  poet 
I  am  eveiy  way  afflicted;  made  poorer  than  I  need 
have  been,  and  robbed  of  my  verses;  what  cast 
can  be  more  deplorable  1 

You  must  not  suppose  me  ignorant  of  what 
Flazman  has  done,  or  that  I  have  not  seen  it,  of 
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that  I  am  not  actually  in  poMeanon  of  it,  at  least 
of  the  engravings  which  yon  mention.  In  £ict,  I 
have  had  them  more  than  a  fortnight  Lady 
Dowager  Spencer,  to  whom  I  inscribed  my  Odys- 
•ey,  and  who  was  at  Rome  when  Sir  John 
Throckmorton  was  there,  charged  him  with  them 
as  a  present  to  me,  and  arriving  here  lately  he 
executed  his  commission.  Romney  I  doubt  not  is 
right  in  his  judgment  of  tnem;  he  is  an  artist  him- 
•elf,  and  can  not  easily  be  mistaken;  and  I  take 
his  opinion  as  an  oracle,  the  rather  because  it 
coincides  exactly  with  my  own.  The  figures  are 
highly  classical,  antique,  and  elegant:  especially 
that  of  Penelope,  who  whether  she  wakes  or  sleeps 
must  necessarily  charm  all  beholders. 

Your  scheme  of  embellishing  my  Odyssey  with 
these  plates  is  a  kind  one,  and  the  fruit  of  your 
benevolence  to  me;  but  Johnson,  I  fear,  will  hardly 
stake  so  much  money  as  the  cost  would  amount 
to  on  a  work,  the  fate  of  which  is  at  present  un- 
certain. Nor  could  we  adorn  the  Odjssey  in  this 
splendid  manner,  unless  we  hod  similar  ornaments 
to  bestow  on  the  Iliad.  Such  I  presume  are  not 
ready,  and  much  time  must  elapse,  even  if  Flax- 
man  should  accede  to  the  plan,  before  he  could 
possibly  prepare  them.  Happy  indeed  should  I 
he  to  see  a  work  of  mine  so  nobly  accompanied, 
but  should  that  good  fortune  ever  attend  me,  it 
can  not  take  place  till  the  third  or  fourth  edition 
shall  afford  the  occasion.  Thb  I  regret,  and  I  re- 
gret too  that  you  shall  have  seen  them  before  I  can 
have  an  opportunity  to  show  them  to  you.  Here 
is  sixpence  for  you  if  you  will  abstain  from  the 
light  of  them  while  you  are  in  London. 

The  sculptor  1  Namelea^  though  once  dear  to  lame; 
But  this  man  bcazs  an  everlasting  name.* 

So  I  purpose  it  shall  stand;  and  on  the  pedes- 
lal,  when  you  come,  in  that  form  you  will  find  it 
The  added  line  from  the  Odyssey  is  charming,  but 
tbe  assumption  of  sonship  to  Homer  seems  too 
daring;  suppose  it  stood  thus, 

*[l(  ik  9rdis  m  VAtftj  mm  uTrort  huacfjuu  eumt. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  would  be  clear  of  the  same 
objection,  and  it  departs  from  the  text  still  more. 

With  my  poor  Mary's  best  love  and  our  united 
wishes  to  see  you  here,  I  remain. 

My  dearest  brother,  ever  yours,     W.  C. 


yon  are  not  gone  tor  ever,  as  once  I  mppoaed  yoo 
were,  and  said  dial  we  should  probably  iseet  ns 
mote.  Some  news,  however,  we  hsre;  but  then 
I  oondnde  that  you  have  already  leoetved  it  fnm 
the  Doctor,  and  that  thought  almost  deprives  bm 
of  all  courage  t^  relate  it  On  the  evening  of  tlis 
feast.  Bob  Archer's  house  aflbrding  I  suppose  tin 
best  room  for  the  purpose,  all  the  lads  and  ham, 
who  felt  themselves  disposed  to  dance,  assembled 
there.  Long  time  they  danced,  at  least  long  time 
they  did  something  a  little  like  it;  when  at  last 
the  company  having  retured,  the  fiddler  asked  Bob 
for  a  lodging.  Bob  replied — "that  his  beds  wen 
all  full  of  his  own  family,  but  if  he  chose  it  he 
would  show  him  a  haycock,  where  he  might  sleep 
as  sound  as  in  any  bed  whatever." — So  ^th  they 
went  together,  and  when  they  reached  the  place, 
the  fiddler  knocked  down  Bob,  and  demanded  his 
money.  But  happily  for  Bob,  though  he  might  be 
knocked  down,  and  actually  was  so,  yet  he  oookl 
not  possibly  be  robbed,  having  nothing.  The  fid- 
dler therefore  having  amused  himself  with  kicking 
him  and  beating  him  as  he  lay,  as  long  as  he  nw 
good,  lefl  him,  and  has  never  been  heafd  of  stnee, 
nor  inquired  aAer  indeed,  being  no  doubt  the  list 
man  in  the  world  whom  Bob  wishes  to  see  again. 

By  a  letter  from  Hayley  to-day  I  learn  that 
Flaxman,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  those 
Odyssey  figures  which  Lady  Frog  brought  over, 
has  almost  finished  a  set  for  the  Iliad  also.  I 
should  be  glad  to  embellish  my  Homer  with  them, 
but  neither  my  bookseller  nor  I  shall  probably 
choose  to  risk  so  expensive  an  ornament  on  a 
work,  whose  reception  vrith  the  public  is  at  pre- 
sent doubtful. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  Catharina.  Give  my  bert 
love  to  your  husband.  Come  home  as  soon  M 
you  can,  and  accept  our  united  very  best  wishes. 

W.C. 


TO  MRS.  COURTENAY. 

Weston,  Aug.  20, 1793. 

My  dearest  Catharina  is  too  reasona1)le,  I  know, 

10  expect  news  from  me,  who  live  on  the  outside 

of  the  world,  and  know  nothing  that  passes  within 

t    The  best  news  is,  that  though  you  are  gone, 


*  A  tiaoilatioa  of  Cowper*!  Greek  venes  on  his  biMt  of 

HOBMtt 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

MY  DEAREST  FRIEND,      Weston,  Aug.  22, 1793. 

I  REJOICE  that  you  have  had  so  pleasant  an 
excursion,  and  have  beheld  so  many  beautiful 
scenes.  Except  the  delightf\il  Upway  I  havt 
seen  them  all.  I  have  lived  much  at  Southamp* 
ton,  have  slept  and  caught  a  sore  throat  at  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  have  swum  in  the  bay  of  Weymouth. 
It  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  see  yoo  here, 
should  your  business  give  you  an  opportunity  tu 
finish  your  excursions  of  this  season  with  one  to 
Weston. 

As  for  my  going  on,  it  is  much  as  usuaL  I  rise 
at  six;  an  industrious  and  wholesome  practice, 
from  which  I  have  never  swerved  since  March. 
I  breakfast  generally  about  eleven — have  given  all 
the  intermediate  time  to  my  old  delighttb!  benl  Vil  - 
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oo  loogar  keeps  me  company.  I  thenibra 
jog  •kmg  with  Clarke  and  Barnea  at  my  el- 

iDd  tnoB  the  excellent  annotations  of  the 
Bleat  wch  as  I  think  likely  to  be  useful,  or 
ttuift  nw^sninmid  themselves  by  the  amusement 
thtf  amy  affind,  of  which  sorts  there  are  not  a 
i»w  Barnes  also  afibids  me  some  of  both  kinds, 
but  not  so  many,  his  notes  being  chiefly  para- 
ptuastical  or  grammatical.  My  only  fear  is  lest 
between  them  both  I  should  make  my  work  too 
lolaiiiiDoua.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa 

Weston  Lodge,  Aug.  27, 1793. 

I  TBAHK  you,  my  dear  brother,  for  consulting 
the  Gihbonian  oracle  on  the  question  concerning 
Homer's  muse,  and  his  blindness.  I  proposed  it 
fikewise  to  my  little  neighbour  Buchanan,  who 
gftve  me  precisely  the  same  answer.  1  felt  an  in- 
■y*imiii«  thirst  to  leam  something  new  concerning 
Um,  and  despairing  of  information  from  otheis, 
was  willing  to  hope  that  1  had  stumbled  on  mat- 
IBT  unnotioed  by  the  commcntatom,  and  might  per- 
haps acquire  a  little  intelligence  from  himself.  But 
the  great  and  the  UtUe  oracle  together  have  eztin- 
fff««>»^  that  hope,  and  I  despair  now  of  making 
iBy  curious  discoveries  about  him. 

Since  Flaxman  (which  I  did  not  know  till  your 
letter  told  me  so)  has  been  at  work  for  the  Iliad, 
as  well  as  the  Odyssey,  it  seems  a  great  pity,  that 
the  engravings  should  not  be  bound  up  with  some 
Homer  or  other;  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  should 
have  been  too  proud  to  have  bound  them  up  in 
But  there  ii  an  objection,  at  least  such  it 
to  me,  that  threatens  to  disqualify  them  fiir 
such  a  use,  namely,  the  shape  and  size  of  them, 
which  are  roch,  that  no  book  of  the  usual  form 
could  possibly  receive  them,  save  in  a  folded  state, 
which  I  apprehend  would  be  to  murder  them. 

The  monument  of  Lord  Mansfield,  for  which 
you  say  he  is  engaged,  will  (I  dare  say)  prove  a 
BoUe  efibrt  of  genius.  Statuaries,  as  I  have  heard 
an  eminent  one  say,  do  not  much  trouble  them- 
selves about  a  likeness:  else  I  would  give  much  to 
be  able  to  communicate  to  Flaxman  the  perfect 
idea  that  I  have  of  the  subject,  such  as  he  was 
Itity  years  ago.  He  was  at  that  tuuc  wonderfully 
handsome,  and  would  expound  the  most  myste- 
fious  intricacies  of  the  law,  or  recapitulate  both 
Batter  and  evidence  of  a  cause,  as  long  as  from 
hence  to  Eartham,  with  an  intelligent  smile  on  his 
features,  that  bespoke  plainly  the  perfect  case  with 
which  he  did  it.  The  most  abstruse  studies  (I  be- 
fisve)  never  cost  him  any  labour. 

You  say  nothing  lately  of  your  intended  journey 
wav :  yet  the  year  is  waning,  and  the  shorter 


days  give  you  a  hint  to  lose  no  time  unnecessarily. 
Lately  we  had  the  whole  family  at  the  Hall,  and 
now  we  have  nobody.  The  Throckmortons  are 
gone  into  Berkshire,  and  the  Courtenays  into 
Yoikshire.  They  are  so  pleasant  a  femily,  that  I 
heartily  wish  you  to  see  them ;  and  at  the  same 
time  with  to  see  you  before  they  return,  which 
will  not  be  sooner  than  October.  How  shall  I  re- 
concile these  wishes  seemingly  opposite  1  Why, 
by  wiihing  that  you  may  come  soon  and  stay  long. 
I  know  no  other  way  of  doing  it. 

My  poor  Maiy  is  much  as  usual  I  have  set 
up  Homer's  head,  and  inscribed  the  pedestal;  my 
own  Greek  at  tlie  top,  with  your  translation  under 
it,  and 

'tis  Si  creuc  %  srec^^^  &c. 

It  makes  altogether  a  very  smart  and  learned  a|^ 
pearancc.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Aug.  20, 1793. 

Your  question,  at  what  time  your  coming  to  us 
will  be  meet  agreeable,  is  a  knotty  one,  and  such 
as,  had  I  the  wisdom  of  Sobmon,  I  should  be  puz- 
zled to  answer.  I  will  therefore  leave  it  still  a 
question,  and  refer  the  time  of  your  journey  Wes- 
tonward  entirely  to  your  own  election:  adding 
this  one  linutation  however,  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  you  exactly  at  present,  on  account  of  the  un- 
finished state  of  my  study,  the  wainscot  of  which 
still  smells  of  paint,  and  which  is  not  yet  papered. 
But  to  return :  as  I  have  insinuated,  thy  pleasant 
company  is  the  thing  which  I  always  wish,  and  as 
much  at  one  time  as  at  another.  1  believe,  jf  ] 
examine  myself  minutely,  since  I  despair  of  ever 
having  it  in  the  height  of  summer,  which  for  your 
sake  I  should  desire  most,  the  depth  of  the  winter 
is  the  season  which  would  be  most  eligiMe  to  me. 
For  then  it  is  that,  in  general,  I  have  most  need  of  a 
cordial,  and  particularly  in  the  month  of  January. 
1  am  sorry  however  that  I  have  departed  so  fer 
from  my  first  purpose,  and  am  answering  a  question 
which  I  docUred  myself  unable  to  answer.  Choose 
thy  own  time,  secure  of  this,  that  whatever  time 
that  be,  it  will  always  to  us  bo  a  welcome  one. 

I  thank  you  for  your  pleasant  extract  of  Mis* 
Fanshaw's  letter. 

Iler  pen  drops  eloquence  as  sweet 
As  any  muac's  tongue  can  spoak; 
Nor  need  a  scribe^  like  her,  regret 
Her  want  of  I^aiin  or  of  Greek. 

And  now,  my  dear,  adieu!  1  have  done  mora 
than  I  expected,  and  begin  to  feel  myself  exhaust- 
ed with  so  much  scribbling  at  the  end  of  four  houit' 
close  application  to  study.  W.  C 
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TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  JOHNSON. 

ilT  DEAREST  JOHNNY,         Wuton^  Sept.  6, 1793. 

I'J  do  a  kind  thing,  and  in  a  kind  manner,  Ib  a 
doable  kindness,  and  no  man  b  more  addicted  to 
both  than  jou,  or  more  skilful  in  contriving  them. 
Your  plan  to  surprise  me  agreeably  succeeded  to 
admiration.  It  was  only  the  day  before  yesterday 
that,  while  we  walked  after  dinner  in  the  orchard, 
Mis.  Unwin  between  Sam  and  me,  hearing  the  hall 
dock,  I  observed  a  great  difference  between  that 
and  ours,  and  began  inmiediately  to  lament  as  I 
had  often  done,  that  there  was  not  a  sun-dial  in 
all  Weston  to  ascertain  the  true  time  for  us.  My 
complaint  was  long,  and  lasted  till  having  turned 
into  the  grass  walk,  we  reached  the  new  building 
at  the  end  of  it;  where  we  sat  awhile  and  reposed 
ourselves.  In  a  few  minutes  we  returned  by  the 
way  we  came,  when  what  think  you  was  my  as- 
tonishment to  see  what  I  had  not  seen  before, 
though  I  had  passed  close  by  it,  a  smart  sun-dial 
mounted  on  a  smart  stone  pedestal !  I  assure  you 
it  seemed  the  effect  of  conjuration.  I  stopped 
short,  and  exclaimed, — "  Why,  here  is  a  sun-dial, 
and  upon  our  ground!  How  is  thisl  Tell  me 
Sam,  how  came  it  here?  Do  you  know  any  thing 
about  it  V*  At  first  I  really  thought  (that  if  to  say, 
as  soon  as  I  could  think  at  all)  that  this  factotum 
of  mine,  Sam  Roberts,  having  often  heard  me  de- 
plore the  want  of  one,  had  given  orders  for  the 
supply  of  that  want  himself,  without  my  know- 
ledge, and  was  half  pleased  and  half  offended.  But 
ha  soon  exculpated  himself  by  imputing  the  fact 
to  you.  It  was  brought  up  to  Weston  (it  seems) 
about  noon:  but  Andrews  stopped  the  cart  at  the 
blacksmith's,  whence  he  sent  to  inquire  if  I  was 
gone  for  my  walk.  As  it  happened,  I  walked  not 
till  two  o'ckx:k.  So  there  it  stood  waiting  till  I 
should  go  forth,  and  was  introduced  before  my 
return.  Fortunately  too  I  went  out  at  the  church 
end  of  the  village,  and  consequently  saw  nothing 
of  it  How  I  could  possibly  pass  it  without  seeing 
it,  wnen  it  stood  in  the  walk,  I  know  not,  but  it  is 
certam  that  I  did.  And  where  I  shall  fix  it  now, 
I  know  as  little.  It  cannot  stand  between  the  two 
gates,  the  place  of  your  choice,  as  I  understand 
firom  Samuel,  because  the  hay-cart  must  pass  that 
way  m  the  season.  But  we  are  now  busy  in  wind- 
ing the  walk  all  round  the  orchard,  and  in  doing 
so  shall  doubtless  stumble  at  last  upon  some  open 
bpot  that  will  suit  it 

There  it  shaii  stand,  while  I  live,  a  constant 
monument  of  your  kindness. 

I  have  tois  moment  finished  the  twelfth  book 
of  the  Odyssey;  and  I  read  the  Iliad  to  Mrs.  Un- 
win every  evening. 

The  effect  of  this  reading  is,  that  I  still  spy 
blemishe*,  aumethmg  at  least  that  I  can  mend,  so 


that,  after  aU,  the  transciipt  of  alterations,  which 
you  and  George  have  made,  will  not  be  a  perfect 
one.  It  would  be  ibolish  to  f<Hego  an  opportunity 
of  improvement  for  such  a  reason;  neither  wiU  I. 
It  u  ten  o'clock,  and  I  must  breakfiuft  Adieu, 
therefore,  my  dear  Johnny!  Remember  your  ap- 
pointment to  see  us  in  October.    Ever  youn^ 

W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HALEY,  ESa 

Weston,  Sept.  8,  1T93. 

Non  sum  quod  simulo,  my  dearest  brother!  I 
seem  cheerful  upon  paper  sometimes,  when  I  am 
absolutely  the  most  dejected  of  all  creatures.  De- 
sirous however  to  gain  something  myself  by  my 
own  letters,  unprofitable  as  they  may  and  must  kw 
to  my  friends,  I  keep  melancholy  out  of  them  is 
much  as  I  can,  that  I  may,  if  possible,  by  ■— nmmg 
a  less  gloomy  air,  deceive  myself,  and,  by  feigning 
with  a  continuance,  improve  the  fiction  into  realitj. 

So  you  have  seen  Flaxman's  figures,  which  I 
intended  you  should  not  have  seen  till  I  had  spread 
them  before  you.  How  did  you  dare  to  look  at 
themi  You  should  have  covered  your  eyes  with 
both  hands.  I  am  charmed  with  Flaxman's  P^ 
nelope,  and  though  you  don't  deserve  that  I  should, 
will  send  you  a  few  lines,  such  as  they  are,  with 
which  she  inspired  me  the  other  day,  while  I  was 
taking  my  noon-day  walk. 

I  know  not  that  you  will  meet  any  body  here, 
when  we  see  you  in  October,  unless  perhaps  my 
Johnny  should  happen  to  be  with  us.  If  Tom  ii 
channed  with  the  thoughts  of  coming  to  Weston, 
we  are  equally  so  with  the  thoughts  of  seeing  him 
here.  At  his  years,  I  should  hardly  hope  to  make 
his  visit  agreeable  to  him,  did  I  not  know  that  he 
is  of  a  temper  and  disposition  that  must  make  him 
happy  every  where.  Give  our  love  to  him.  If 
Romney  can  come  with  you,  we  have  both  rocon 
to  receive  him,  and  hearts  to  make  him  most  we]* 
cone.  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COURTENA I 

Sept.  15,  ITUj. 

A  THOUSAND  thanks,  my  dearest  Catharina,  for 
your  pleasant  letter;  one  of  the  pleasantest  that  I 
have  received  since  your  departure.  You  are  very 
good  to  apologize  for  your  delay,  but  I  had  not 
flattered  myself  with  Uie  hopes  of  a  speedier  ai^ 
swer.  Knowing  full  well  your  talents  for  enter- 
taining your  friends  who  are  present,  I  was  sure 
you  would  with  difllculty  find  half  an  hour  that 
you  could  devote  to  an  absent  one. 

I  am  glad  that  you  think  of  your  return.  Poor 
Weston  is  a  desolation  laithout  you.    In  the  mooi 
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fime  I  amuM  mjBelf  as  well  as  I  can,  thnimmiiig 
oM  Homer's  lyre,  and  turning  the  premises  upside 
down.  Upside  down  indeed,  for  so  it  is  literally 
that  I  have  been  dealing  with  the  orchard,  almost 
ever  since  you  went,  digging  and  delving  it  around 
to  make  a  new  walk,  which  now  begins  to  assume 
the  shi^  of  one,  and  to  look  as  if  some  time  or 
other  it  may  serve  in  that  capacity.  Taking  my 
usual  exercise  there  the  other  day  with  Mrs.  Un- 
win,  a  wide  disagreement  between  your  clock  and 
owns,  occasioned  me  to  complain  much,  as  I  have 
often  done,  of  the  want  of  a  dial.  Guess  my  sur- 
prise, when  at  the  close  of  my  complaint  I  saw 
one— saw  one  close  at  my  side;  a  smart  one,  glit- 
tering in  the  sun,  and  mounted  on  a  pedestal  of 
ilone.  I  was  astonished.  "  This,"  I  exclaimed, 
"if  absolute  conjuration!"  It  was  a  most  myste- 
BOOB  affiur,  but  the  mystery  was  at  last  explained. 

This  scribble  I  presume  will  find  you  just  ar- 
rived at  Bucklands.  I  would  with  all  my  heart 
that  since  dials  can  be  thus  suddenly  conjured 
tnm  one  [dace  to  another,  I  could  be  so  too,  and 
eould  start  up  before  your  eyes  in  the  middle  of 
some  walk  or  lawn,  whexe  you  and  Lady  Frog 
ne  vrandering. 

While  Pitcaime  whistles  for  his  family  estate 
hiFiieshire,  he  will  do  well  if  he  will  sound  a  few 
notes  for  me.  I  am  originally  of  the  same  shire, 
tad  a  fiunily  of  my  name  is  still  there,  to  whom 
perhaps  he  way  whistle  on  my  behalf,  not  alto- 
gether in  vain.  So  shall  his  fife  excel  all  my  po- 
fltical  efforts,  which  have  not  yet,  and  I  dare  say 
■over  vrill,  effectually  charm  one  acre  of  ground 
into  my  possession. 

Remember  me  to  Sir  John,  Lady  Frog,  and 
jour  husband — tell  them  I  love  them  all.  She 
told  me  once  she  was  jealous,  now  indeed  she 
flsems  to  have  some  reasons,  since  to  her  1  have 
■ot  vrritten,  and  have  written  twice  to  you.  But 
bid  her  be  of  good  courage,  in  due  time  I  will  give 
her  proof  of  my  constancy.  W.  C. 


Here  you  will  meet  Mr.  Rose,  who  comes  on 
the  eighth,  and  brings  with  him  Mr.  Lawrence, 
the  painter,  you  may  guess  for  what  purpose. 
Lawrence  returns  when  he  has  made  his  copy  of 
me,  but  Mr.  Rose  will  remain  perhaps  as  long  as 
you  vrill.  Hayley  on  the  contrary  will  come,  I 
suspose,  just  in  time  not  to  see  you.  Him  we  ex- 
pect on  the  twentieth.  I  trust  however,  that  thou 
wilt  so  order  thy  pastoral  matters,  as  to  make  thj 
stay  here  as  long  as  possible. 

Lady  Hesketh,  in  her  last  letter,  inquires  veiy 
kindly  after  you,  asks  me  for  your  address,  and 
purposes  soon  to  write  to  you.  We  hope  to  see 
her  in  November — so  tliat  after  a  summer  without 
company,  we  are  likely  to  have  an  autumn  and  a 
winter  sociable  enough.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  JOHNSON. 

WcMton,  Sept.  29,  1793. 

MT  DBAREfT  JOHNNY, 

Yon  have  done  well  to  leave  off  visiting,  and 
being  visited.  Viats  are  insatiable  devourers  of 
time,  and  fh  only  for  those  who,  if  they  did  not 
tfiat,  would  do  nothing.  The  worst  consequence 
of  such  departures  from  common  practice  is  to  be 
termed  a  singular  sort  of  a  fellow,  or  an  odd  fish; 
a  sort  of  reproach  that  a  man  might  be  wise 
anough  to  condemn,  who  had  not  half  your  un- 
Jentanding. 

I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  October  the 
eleventh,  the  day  which  I  expect  will  be  Albo  no- 
tatidiu  lapiilo,  on  account  of  your  arrival  here. 


SK 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESO. 

Weston,  Oct.  5,  1793. 

My  good  intentions  towards  you,  my  dearest 
brother,  are  continually  frustrated;  and  which  is 
most  provoking,  not  by  such  engagements  and 
avocations  as  have  aright  to  my  attention,  such  as 
those  to  my  Mary,  and  to  the  old  bard  of  Greece, 
but  by  mere  impertinences,  s^^'^h  as  calls  of  civility 
from  persons  not  very  interesting  to  me,  and  let* 
ters  from  a  distance  still  less  interesting,  because 
the  writers  of  them  are  strangers.  A  man  sent 
me  a  long  copy  of  verses,  which  I  could  do  no 
less  than  acknowledge.  They  were  silly  enough, 
and  cost  me  eighteen  pence,  which  was  seventeen 
])ence  halfpenny  farthing  more  than  they  were 
worth.  Another  sent  me  at  the  same  time  a  plan, 
requesting  my  opinion  of  it,  and  that  I  would  lend 
him  my  name  as  editor;  a  requettt  with  which  I 
shall  not  comply,  but  I  am  obliged  to  tell  him  so, 
and  one  letter  is  all  that  I  have  time  to  despatch 
in  a  day,  sometimes  half  a  one,  and  sometimes  I 
am  not  able  to  write  at  all.  Thus  it  is  that  my 
time  perishes,  and  I  can  neither  give  so  much  of 
it  as  I  would  to  you  or  to  any  other  valuable  pur- 
poee. 

On  Tuesday  we  expect  company,  Mr.  Rose 
and  Lavirrence  the  painter.  Yet  once  more  is  my 
patience  to  be  exercised,  and  once  more  I  am 
made  to  wish  that  my  face  had  been  moveable, 
to  put  on  and  take  off  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  be  por- 
table in  a  bandbox,  and  sent  to  the  artbt.  These 
however  will  be  gone,  as  I  believe  I  told  you,  be- 
fore you  arrive,  at  which  time  1  know  not  that 
any  body  will  be  here,  except  my  Johnny,  whose 
presence  will  not  at  all  interfere  with  our  read- 
ings— ^you  will  not,  I  believe,  find  mc  a  very 
slashing  critic — I  hardly  indeed  expect  to  find  any 
thing  in  your  life  of  Milton  that  I  shall  sentence 
to  amputation.  How  should  it  be  too  Umg'?  A 
well  written  work,  sensible  and  spirited,  such  ^M 
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jcfon  wai,  when  I  saw  H,  ib  never  lo.  But  hoif- 
ever  we  shall  see.  I  promise  to  spare  nothing  tliaf 
I  think  may  be  lopped  off  with  advantage. 

I  began  this  letter  jesterdaj,  bat  could  not 
finish  it  till  now.  I  have  risen  this  morning  like 
an  infernal  frog  out  of  Acheron,  covered  with  the 
0010  and  mud  of  melancholy.  For  this  reason  I 
am  not  sony  to  find  m3rself  at  the  bottom  of  my 
paper,  for  had  I  more  room  perhaps  I  might  fill 
it  all  with  croaking,  and  make  an  heart  ache  at 
Eartham,  which  I  wish  to  be  always  cheerful. 
Adieu.  My  poor  sympathizing  Mary  is  of  course 
sad,  but  always  mindfUl  of  you.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER,  Oct.  18,  1792. 

I  HATE  not  at  present  much  that  is  necessary 
to  say  here,  because  I  shall  have  the  happiness  of 
seeing  you  so  soon ;  my  time,  according  to  custom, 
is  a  mere  scrap,  for  which  reason  such  must  be 
my  letter  also. 

You  will  find  here  more  than  I  have  hitherto 
given  you  reason  to  expect,  but  none  who  will  not 
be  happy  to  see  you.  These  however  stay  virith 
us  but  a  short  time,  and  will  leave  us  in  full  pos- 
seanon  of  Weston  on  Wednesday  next. 

I  look  forward  with  joy  to  your  coming,  heartUy 
wishing  you  a  pleasant  journey,  in  which  my  poor 
Mary  joins  me.  Give  our  best  love  to  Tom; 
without  whom,  after  being  taught  to  look  for  him, 
we  should  feel  our  pleasure  in  the  interview  much 
diminished. 

Laeli  oacpectamus  te  pocrumque  tuum. 

w.  c. 


TO  THE  REV.  J.  JEKYLL  RYE. 

MT  DEAR  8TR,  Wcstoti,  Nov.  3,  1793. 

Sensible  as  I  am  of  your  kindness  in  taking 
such  a  journey,  at  no  very  pleasant  season,  merely 
to  serve  a  friend  of  mine,  I  can  not  allow  my  thanks 
to  sleep  till  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 
I  hope  never  to  show  mjrself  unmindful  of  so  great 
a  fiivour.  Two  lines  which  I  received  yesterday 
from  Mr.  Hurdis,  written  hastily  on  the  day  of 
decision,  informed  me  that  it  was  made  in  Lb  fa- 
vour, and  by  a  majority  of  twenty.  I  have  great 
satisfaction  in  the  event,  and  consequently  hold  my- 
self indebted  to  all  who  at  my  instance  have  con- 
tributed to  it. 

You  may  depend  on  me  for  due  attention  to  the 
honest  clerk's  request.  When  he  called,  it  was 
not  possible  that  I  should  answer  your  obliging 
letter;  for  he  arrived  here  very  early,  and  if  I  suf- 
fered any  thing  to  interfere  with  my  morning 
studies  I  should  never  accomplish  my  labours. 


Your  hint  concerning  the  subject  for  this  yeai's 
copy  is  a  very  good  one,  and  shall  not  be  ne- 
glected. 

I  remain,  sinoeiely  y«mn,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COURTENAY. 

We9Um,  Nn,  A,  1793. 
I  SELDOM  rejoice  in  a  day  of  soaking  rain  like 
this;  but  in  this,  my  dearest  Catharina,  I  do  i» 
joice  sincerely,  because  it  affords  me  an  op|x»tii> 
nity  of  writing  to  you,  which  if  £ur  weather  had 
invited  us  into  the  orchard  walk  at  the  usual  houi^ 
I  should  not  easily  have  found.  I  am  a  most 
busy  man,  busy  to  a  degree  that  sometimes  half 
distracts  me;  but  if  complete  distraction  be  eoea- 
sioncd  by  having  the  thoughts  too  much  and  too 
long  attached  to  a  single  pcunt,  I  am  in  no  danger 
of  it,  with  such  a  perpetual  whirl  are  mine  whisk* 
ed  about  from  one  subject  to  another.  When 
two  poets  meet  there  are  fine  doings  I  can  sssnm 
you.  My  Homer  finds  work  for  Hayley,  and  hii 
Life  of  Milton  work  for  me,  so  that  we  are  nei- 
ther of  us  one  moment  idle.  Poor  Mrs.  Unwin  in 
the  mean  time  sits  quiet  in  her  comer,  oocasioD- 
ally  laughing  at  us  both,  and  not  seldom  inter- 
rupting us  with  some  question  or  remark,  for 
which  she  is  constantly  rewarded  by  me  whh  a 
"Hush — hold  your  peace."  Bless  ymirself^  my 
dear  Catharina,  that  you  are  not  connected  with 
a  poet,  especially  that  you  have  not  two  to  dssl 
with ;  ladies  who  have,  may  be  bidden  indeed  lo 
hold  their  peace,  but  very  little  peace  have  thej. 
How  should  they  in  fact  have  any,  continually  ei^ 
joined  as  they  are  to  be  silent  1 

The  same  fever  that  has  been  so  epidemic  there, 
has  been  severely  folt  here  likewise;  some  have 
died,  and  a  multitude  have  been  in  danger.  Two 
under  our  own  roof  have  been  infected  with  it,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  perfectly  escaped  my- 
self, but  I  am  now  well  again. 

I  have  persuaded  Haylcy  to  stay  a  week  longer, 
and  again  my  hopes  revive,  that  he  may  yet  have 
an  opportunity  to  know  my  friends  before  he  re- 
turns into  Sussex.  I  write  amidst  a  chaos  of  in- 
terruptions, Hayley  on  one  hand  spouts  Greek,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Unwin  continues  talking, 
sometimes  to  us,  and  sometimes,  because  we  are 
both  too  busy  to  attend  to  her,  she  holds  a  dia- 
logue with  herself — Cluery,  is  not  this  a  buU-^ 
and  ought  I  not  instead  of  dialogue  to  have  said 
soliloquy? 

Adieu.  With  our  united  love  to  all  your  party, 
and  with  ardent  wishes  soon  to  see  you  all  at  Wes* 
ton,  I  remain,  my  dearest  Catharina, 

Everyoon,  W.C 
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TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESa 

MT  DEAR  FRTKND,  Wettotl^  N09.  5,  1793. 

In  a  letter  from  Ladj  Hesketh,  which  I  reeehred 
not  long  siiice,  she  infonned  me  Iiow  very  pleasant- 
]j  she  had  ipent  lome  time  at  Wargrave.  We 
now  begin  to  expect  her  here,  where  our  charms 
of  sUuation  are  perhaps  not  equal  to  jours,  yet  by 
DO  means  contemptible.  She  told  me  she  had 
spoken  to  you  in  very  handsome  terms  of  the 
country  nMUid  about  us,  but  not  so  of  our  house, 
and  the  view  before.  The  house  itself  however 
is  not  unworthy  some  commendation ;  small  as  it 
is,  it  is  neat,  and  neater  than  she  is  aware  of;  for 
my  study  and  the  room  over  it  have  been  repaired 
and  beautified  this  summer,  and  little  more  was 
wanting  to  make  it  an  abode  sufficii^ntly  commo- 
dious lor  a  man  of  my  moderate  defdres.  As 
to  the  prospect  from  it,  that  she  misrepresented 
strangely,  as  I  hope  soon  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  convince  her  by  ocular  demonstration.  She 
told  yon,  I  know,  of  certain  cottages  opposite  to 
w,  or  rather  she  descnbed  them  as  poor  houses 
and  hovels  that  effectually  blind  our  windows. 
But  none  such  exist.  On  the  contrary,  the  oppo- 
■te  object,  and  the  only  one,  is  an  orchard,  so  well 
planted,  and  with  trees  of  such  growth,  that  we 
seem  to  kmk  into  a  wood,  or  rather  to  be  sur- 
mmded  by  one.  Thus,  placed  as  we  are  in  the 
nidst  of  a  village,  we  have  none  of  the  disagreea- 
bles that  belong  to  such  a  position,  and  the  village 
ilself  is  onef>f  the  prettiest  1  know;  terminated  at 
one  end  by  the  church  tower,  seen  through  trees, 
and  at  the  other,  by  a  very  handsome  gateway, 
opening  into  a  fine  grove  of  elms,  belonging  to 
oar  neighbour  Courtenay.  How  happy  should  I 
be  to  show  it  instead  of  describing  it  to  you ! 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

inr  DEAR  FRIEND,  Westoii^  Nov.  10,  1793. 

You  are  very  kind  to  consider  my  literary  en- 
gagements, and  to  make  them  a  reason  for  not 
interrupting  me  more  frequently  with  a  letter;  but 
though  I  am  indeed  as  busy  as  an  author  or  an 
e£tor  can  well  be,  and  am  not  apt  to  be  overjoyed 
at  the  arrival  of  letters  frt)m  uninteresting  quar- 
teis,  I  shall  always  I  hope  have  leisure  both  to 
peruse  and  to  answer  those  of  my  real  friends,  and 
to  do  both  with  pleasure. 

I  have  to  thank  you  much  for  your  benevolent 
aid  in  the  aiTair  of  my  friend  Hurdis.  You  have 
doubtless  learned  ere  now,  that  he  has  succeeded, 
and  carried  the  prize  by  a  majority  of  twenty.  He 
a  well  qualified  for  the  post  he  has  gain^.  So 
fflueh  the  better  for  the  honour  of  the  Oxonian 


knral,  and  so  much  the  more  for  the  credit  of 

those  who  have  fiivoured  him  with  their  wafflngm^ 

I  am  entirely  of  your  mind  respecting  thk  eon- 

flagration  by  which  all  Europe  snfiers  at  present, 

and  is  likely  to  sufibr  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  same  mistake  seems  to  have  prevailed  as  in 

the  American  business.    We  then  flattered  ouf- 

selves  that  the  colonies  would  prove  an  easy  eon* 

quest:  and  when  all  the  neighbour  nations  armed 

themselves  against  France,  we  imagined  I  believe 

that  she  too  woukl  be  presently  vanquished.    But 

we  begin  already  to  be  undeceived,  and  God  only 

'knows  to  what  a  degree  we  may  find  we  hav« 

erred,  at  the  conclusion.    Such  however  is  the 

'state  of  things  all  around  us,  as  reminds  me  oon- 

.tinually  of  the  Psalmist's  expression — ^'  Hb  »tuM 

break  them  in  piecet  like  a  potter^a  veaael." — ^And 

'  I  rather  wish  than  hope  in  some  of  my  melanchc^* 

ly  moods  that  England  herself  may  escape  a  firae- 

ture.  I  remain  truly  yours,  W.  C, 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

MT  DRAB  SIR,  Weatorty  Nov.  34,  1793. 

Though  my  congratulations  have  been  delayed, 
you  have  no  friend,  numerous  as  your  friends  are, 
who  has  more  sincerely  rejoiced  in  your  suocesi 
than  1 !  It  was  no  small  mortification  to  me  to 
find  that  three  out  of  the  six,  whom  I  had  en- 
gaged, were  not  qualified  to  vote.  You  have  pre- 
vailed, however,  and  by  a  considerable  majority; 
there  is  therefore  no  room  left  for  regret.  When 
your  short  note  arrived,  which  gave  me  the  agree* 
able  news  of  your  victory,  our  friend  of  Eartham 
was  with  me,  and  shared  largely  in  the  joy  that  I 
felt  on  the  occaidon.  He  \e(t  me  but  a  few  dayv 
since,  having  spent  somewhat  more  than  a  fort- 
night here;  during  which  time  we  employed  all 
our  leisure  hours  in  the  revisal  of  his  Life  of  Mil- 
ton. It  is  now  finished,  and  a  very  finished  work 
it  is;  and  one  that  will  do  great  honour,  I  am  per* 
suaded,  to  the  biographer,  and  the  excellent  man, 
of  injured  memory,  who  is  the  subject  of  it.  As 
to  my  own  concern,  with  the  works  of  this  first  of 
poets,  which  has  been  long  a  matter  of  burthen- 
some  contemplation,  I  have  the  happiness  to  find 
at  last  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  postpone  my  labours. 
While  I  expected  that  my  commentary  would  be 
called  for  in  the  ensuing  spring,  I  looked  forward 
to  the  undertaking  with  dismay,  not  seeing  a  sha- 
dow of  probability  that  I  should  be  ready  to  an- 
swer the  demand.  For  this  ultimate  revisal  of  my 
Homer,  together  with  the  notes,  occupies  com- 
pletely at  present  (and  will  for  some  time  longer) 
all  the  little  leisure  that  I  have  for  study:  losurt 
which  I  gain  at  this  season  of  the  year  by  rising 
long  before  day-light. 

You  are  now  become  a  nearer  ueighboiir,  and. 
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M  your  prafissflonhip,  I  hope,  will  not  engioM 
ytm  whoUy,  will  find  an  opportunity  to  give  me 
your  company  at  Weiton.  Let  me  hear  fiom 
yoa  Boon,  tell  me  how  yoa  like  your  new  office, 
and  whether  you  perfozm  the  dutiea  of  it  with 
pleaiure  to  yourseUl  With  much  pleaiure  to 
othen  you  will,  I  douUt  not,  and  with  equal  ad- 
vantage. W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESO. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  WettoTt,  Nov.  29,  1793. 

I  HAVE  riflen  while  the  owls  are  still  hooting,  to 
pursue  my  accustomed  labours  in  the  mine  of  Ho- 
mer; but  before  I  enter  upon  them,  shall  give  the 
first  moment  of  daylight  to  the  purpose  of  thanking 
you  ibr  your  last  letter,  containing  many  pleasant 
articles  of  intelligence,  with  nothing  to  abate  the 
pleasantness  of  them,  except  the  single  circum- 
stance that  we  are  not  likely  to  see  you  here  so 
soon  as  I  expected.  My  hope  was,  that  the  first 
fipost  would  bring  you,  and  the  amiable  painter 
with  you.  If  however  you  are  prevented  by  the 
business  of  your  respective  professions,  you  axe 
well  prevented,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  be  patient 
When  the  latter  was  here,  he  mentioned  one  day 
the  subject  of  Diomede's  horses,  driven  under  the 
axle  of  his  chariot  by  the  thunderbolt  which  fell  at 
their  leet,  as  a  subject  for  his  pencil.  It  is  certainly 
a  noble  one,  and  therefore  worthy  of  his  study  and 
attention.  It  occurred  to  me  at  the  moment,  but 
I  know  not  what  it  was  that  made  me  forget  it 
again  the  next  moment,  that  the  horses  of  Achilles 
dying  over  the  foss,  with  Patroclus  and  Automedon 
m  the  chariot,  would  bo  a  good  companion  for  it. 
Should  you  happen  to  recollect  this,  when  you 
next  see  him,  you  may  submit  it,  if  you  please,  to 
his  consideration.  I  stumbled  yesterday  on  ano- 
ther subject,  which  reminded  me  of  said  excellent 
artist,^  as  likely  to  afford  a  fine  opportunity  to  the 
expression  that  he  could  give  it.  It  is  found  in 
the  shooting  match  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the 
Uiad,  between  Merioncs  and  Teucer.  The  former 
cuts  the  string  with  which  the  dove  is  tied  to  the 
mast-head,  and  sets  her  at  liberty,  the  latter  stand- 
ing at  his  side,  in  all  the  eagerness  of  emulation, 
points  an  arrow  at  the  mark  with  his  right  hand, 
while  with  his  left  he  snatches  the  bow  from  his 
competitor.  He  \b  a  fine  poetical  figure,  but  Mr. 
Lawrence  himself  must  judge  whether  or  not  he 
luomises  as  well  for  the  canvass. 

He  does  great  honour  to  my  physiognomy  by 
his  intention  to  get  it  engraved ;  and  though  I  think 
I  foresee  that  tlus  private  publication  will  grow  in 
time  into  a  publication  of  absolute  publicity,  I  find 
it  impossible  to  be  dissatisfied  with  any  thing  that 
««ms  eligible  both  to  him  and  you.  To  say  the 
inith,  when  a  man  has  once  turned  his  mind  in- 


side out  for  the  inspection  of  all  who  choose  to  in- 
spect it,  to  make  a  secret  of  his  fiioe  seems  but  lit- 
tle better  than  a  self  contradiction.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  I  shall  be  best  pleased  if  it  be  kept, 
according  to  your  intentions,  as  a  rarity 

I  have  lost  Hayley,  and  begin  to  be  ineasy  at 
not  hearing  firom  him:  tell  me  about  Lim  when 
yoo  write. 

I  should  be  happy  to  have  a  work  of  mine  cm* 
bellished  by  Lawrence,  and  made  a  companion  ibr 
a  work  of  Hayley's.  It  is  an  event  to  which  I 
look  forward  with  the  utmost  complacence.  I  can 
not  tell  you  what  a  relief  I  feel  it,  not  to  be  presied 
for  Milton.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESa 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  WestOTlj  Dcc.  8,  1793. 

In  my  last  I  forgot  to  thank  you  for  the  box 
of  books,  containing  ulso  the  pamphlets.  We  have 
read,  that  is  to  say,  my  cousin  has,  who  reads  to 
us  in  an  evening,  the  history  of  Jonathan  Wild, 
and  found  it  highly  entertaining.  The  satiro  on 
great  men  is  witty,  and  I  believe  perfectly  just: 
we  have  no  censure  to  pass  on  it,  unless  that  we 
think  the  character  of  Mrs.  Heartfiree  not  well 
sustained ;  not  quite  delicate  in  the  latter  pan  ci  it ; 
and  that  the  constant  efiect  of  her  charms  upon 
every  man  who  sees  her  has  a  sameness  in  it  thst 
ii  tiresome,  and  betrays  either  much  carelessncsi^ 
or  idleness,  or  lack  of  invention.  It  is  possible  in- 
deed that  the  author  might  intend  by  this  drcum' 
stance  a  satirical  glance  at  novelists,  whose  he* 
rmnes  are  generally  all  bewitching;  but  it  is  a  fiiult 
that  ho  had  better  have  noticed  in  another  manner, 
and  not  have  exemplified  in  his  own. 

The  first  volume  of  Man  as  he  is,  has  lain  un- 
read in  my  study  window  this  twelvemonth,  and 
would  have  been  returned  unread  to  its  owner,  had 
not  my  cousin  come  in  good  time  to  save  it  from 
that  disgrace.  We  are  now  reading  it,  and  find 
it  excellent:  abounding  with  wit,  and  just  senti- 
ment, and  knowledge  both  of  books  and  men. 
Adieu,  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa 

WcMtan,  Dec.  8,  1793. 

I  HAVE  waited,  and  waited  impatiently,  for  a 
line  from  you,  and  am  at  last  determined  to  send 
you  one,  to  inquire  what  is  become  of  you,  and 
why  you  are  silent  so  much  longer  than  usual. 

I  want  to  know  many  things  which  only  you 
can  tell  mo,  but  especially  I  want  to  know  what 
has  been  the  issue  of  your  conference  with  Nicbd. 
Has  he  seen  your  worki  I  am  impatient  for  the 
appearance  of  it,  because  impatient  to  have  ibs 
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■potlecM  credit  of  the  great  poet's  character,  as  a 
man  and  a  citizen,  vindicated  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  as  it  never  will  be  again. 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  me  that  my  Miltonic  la- 
boors  are  suspended.  I  am  now  busy  in  tran- 
scribing the  alterations  of  Homer,  having  finished 
the  whole  revisal.  I  must  then  write  a  new  Pre- 
face, which  done  I  shall  endeavour  immediatdy  to 
descant  on  The  Four  Ages.  Adieu,  my  dear  bro- 
ther. W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESa. 

Weston,  Dee.  17,  1793. 

O  Jovel  and  all  ye  Godal  grant  this  raj  aoa 
To  prove,  like  me,  pre-eminent  in  Troy ! 
In  valour  such,  and  firmness  of  command  I 
Be  he  extoll'd  when  he  returns  from  fight, 
Aa  lar  his  aire^a  superior !  may  he  alay 
His  enemy,  bring  home  his  gory  spoils, 
Aim!  may  his  mother's  heart  o'erflow  with  joy ! 

I  RO0E  this  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  on  purpose 
to  translate  this  prayer  again,  and  to  write  to  my 
daar  brother.  Here  you  have  it,  such  as  it  is,  not 
perfectly  according  to  my  own  liking,  but  as  well 
m  I  ooold  make  it,  and  I  think  better  than  either 
ymin,  or  Lord  Thurlow's.  You  with  your  six 
lines  have  made  yourself  stiff  and  ungraceful,  and 
he  with  his  seven  has  produced  as  good  prose  as 
heart  can  wish,  but  no  poetry  at  all.  A  scrupu- 
lous attention  to  the  letter  has  spoiled  you  both, 
you  have  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  manner  of  Ho- 
floer.  A  portion  of  both  may  be  found  I  believe 
in  my  version,  but  not  so  much  as  I  wish — it  is 
better  however  than  the  printed  one.  His  lord- 
ship's two  first  lines  I  can  not  very  well  under- 
stand; he  seems  to  me  to  give  a  sense  to  the  ori- 
ginal that  does  not  belong  to  it  Hector,  I  appre- 
hend, does  not  say,  "Grant  that  he  may  prove 
himself  my  son,  and  be  eminent,  &c. — but  grant 
that  this  my  son  may  prove  eminent" — ^which  is  a 
material  difierence.  In  the  latter  sense  I  find  the 
simplicity  of  an  ancient;  in  the  former,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  notion  of  a  man  proving  himself  his 
father's  son  by  similar  merit,  the  finesse  and  dex- 
terity of  a  modem.  His  lordship  too  makes  the 
man,  who  gives  the  young  hero  his  commenda- 
tion, the  person  who  returns  from  battle;  whereas 
Homer  makes  the  young  hero  himself  that  person, 
at  least  if  Clarke  is  a  just  interpreter,  which  I  sup- 
pose is  hardly  to  be  disputed. 

If  my  old  inend  would  look  into  my  preface,  he 
would  find  a  principle  laid  down  there,  which  per- 
haps it  would  not  be  easy  to  invalidate,  and  which 
properly  attended  to  would  equally  secure  a  trans- 
lation from  stiffness  and  from  wildness.  The 
principle  I  mean  is  this — "Close,  but  not  so  close 
M  to  be  servile !  free,  but  not  so  free  as  to  be  licen- 


tious!" A  superstitious  fidelity  loses  the  spirit, 
and  a  loose  deviation  the  sense  of  the  translated 
author — a  happy  moderation  in  either  case  is  the 
only  possible  way  of  preserving  both. 

Thus  have  I  disciplined  you  both ;  and  now,  if 
you  please,  you  may  both  discipline  me.  I  shall 
not  enter  my  version  in  my  book  till  it  has  under- 
gone your  strictures  at  least ;  and  should  you  write 
to  the  noble  critic  again,  you  are  welcome  to  sub- 
mit it  to  his.  We  are  three  awkward  fellows  in- 
deed, if  we  can  not  amongst  us  make  a  tolerably 
good  translation  of  six  lines  of  Homer.    Adieu. 

W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESGt. 

MY  DEAR  HAYLEY,  Westoti^  Jan.  5, 1794. 

I  HAVE  waited,  but  waited  in  vain,  for  a  propi- 
tious moment,  when  I  might  give  my  old  friend's 
objections  the  consideration  they  deserve;  I  shall 
at  last  be  forced  to  send  a  vague  answer,  unwor- 
thy to  be  sent  to  a  person  accustomed,  like  him,  to 
close  reasoning  and  abstruse  discussion,  for  I  rise 
after  ill  rest,  and  with  a  frame  of  mind  perfectly 
unsuited  to  the  occasion.  I  sit  too  at  the  window 
for  light's  sake,  where  I  am  so  cold,  that  my  pen 
slips  out  of  my  fingers.  First,  I  will  give  you  a 
trsinslation  de  novo  of  this  untranslated  prayer.  It 
is  shaped  as  nearly  as  I  could  contrive  to  his  lord- 
ship's ideas,  but  I  have  little  hope  that  it  will  ssr 
tisfy  him. 

Grant  Jove,  and  ye  Gods,  that  this  my  son 
Be,  aa  myself  hare  been,  illustrious  here  t 
A  valiant  roan !  and  let  him  reign  in  Troy ; 
May  an  who  witness  his  return  from  fight 

Hereafter,  say he  far  excels  hia  aire ; 

And  let  him  bring  back  gory  trophies^  stripe 
From  foes  slain  by  him,  to  his  mother's  joy. 

Imlac,  in  Rasselas,  says — I  forget  to  whom, 
"You  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  impossible  to 
be  a  poet."    In  like  manner,  I  might  say  to  his 
lordship,  you  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  a  translator;  to  be  a  translator,  on  his 
terms,  at  least,  is  I  am  sure  impossible.    On  his 
terms  I   would  defy  Homer   himself,   were  he 
alive,  to  translate  the  Paradise  Lost  into  Greek. 
Yet  Milton  had  Homer  much  in  his  eye  when  he 
composed  that  poem.     Whereas  Homer  nevei 
thought  of  me  or  my  translation.    There  are  mi- 
nutis  in  every  language,  which  transfused  into 
another  will  spoil  the  version.     Such  extreme 
fidelity  is  in  fact  unfaithful.     Such  close  resem- 
blance takes  away  all  likeness.     The  original  is 
elegant,  easy,  natural ;  the  copy  is  clumsy,  con- 
strained, unnatural:    To  what  is  this  owing  1  To 
the  adoption  of  terms  not  congenial  to  your  pur- 
pose, and  of  a  context,  such  as  no  man  writing  an 
original  work  would  make  use  of.   Homer  is  every 
thing  that  a  poet  should  be.   A  translation  of  Ho- 
Sk2 
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mar,  so  made,  will  be  tmry  thing  that  a  trai»d»- 
tion  of  Homer  should  not  be.'  Beeaim  it  will  be 
written  in  no  langaage  uidar  Heaven.  It  will  bo 
English,  and  it  will  be  Ghraek,  and  theiefine  it  will 
be  neither.  He  is  the  man,  whoever  he  be  (I  do 
^oi  pretend  to  be  that  man  mjwdt,)  he  is  the  man 
best  qualified  as  a  transktor  of  Homer,  who  was 
dnnched,  and  steeped,  and  soaked  himself  in  the 
flflusions  oi  his  genius  till  he  has  imbibed  their 
ookmr  to  the  bone;  and  who,  when  he  is  thus 
dyed  through  and  thiough,  distinguishing  between 
what  is  essentiaUy  Gbeek,  and  what  may  be  habit- 
ed in  Englishflejects  the  former,  and  is  fidthful  to 
the  latter,  as  fiur  as  the  purpose  of  fine  poetry  will 
permit,  and  no  further;  this  I  think,  may  be  easily 
proved.  Homer  is  every  where  reinariuihle  either 
fix  ease,  dignity,  or  energy  of  ezpressbn;  fi>r 
grandeur  of  conception,  and  a  majestic  flow  of 
numbers.  If  we  copy  him  so  doody  as  to  make 
every  one  of  these  excellent  properties  of  his  abso- 
lutely unattainable,  which  will  certainly  be  the 
•fleet  of  too  dose  a  copy,  instead  of  translating,  we 
muider  him.  Therefore,  after  all  that  his  lordship 
has  said,  I  sUll  hold  freedom  to  be  indispensable. 
Freedom,  I  mean  with  respect  to  the  expression: 
freedom  so  limited,  as  never  to  leave  behind  the 
natter:  but  at  the  same  time  indulged  with  a  suf- 
ficient scope  to  secure  the  spirit,  and  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  manner.  I  say  as  much  as  possible, 
because  an  EInglish  manner  must  difier  firom  a 
Gheekone,in  order  to  be  graceful,  and  for  this  there 
is  no  remedy.  Can  an  ungraceful,  awkward  trans- 
lation of  Homer  be  a  good  onel  No.  But  a 
graceful,  easy,  natural,  faithful  venion  of  him,  vrill 
Dotthat  boa  good  one  1  Yes.  AUow  me  but  this, 
and  I  indst  upon  it,  that  such  an  one  maybe  pro- 
ddoed  on  my  principles,  and  can  be  produced  on 
Bo  other. 


i  I  have  not  had  time  to  eritidse  his  ksdsh^ 
other  vernon.  You  know  how  Kttle  time  I  ha?t 
'fiir  any  thing,  and  can  tell  him  so. 

Adkul  my  dear  brother.  1  have  now  tiied  both 
you  and  myself;  and  with  the  love  of  the  whds 
trb,  remain  Yours  ever,  W.  C. 

Reading  his  lordship's  sentiments  over  again,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  in  alll  have  said,  I  haM 
<mly  given  him  back  the  same  in  other  terms.  Hs 
disallows  both  the  absolute  free^  and  the  absohile 
c2ofe— -so  do  I;  and,  if  1  understand  mysd^  haw 
said  so  in  my  Preface  He  wishes  to  recommend 
a  medium,  though  he  will  not  call  it  so;  so  do  I; 
only  we  express  it  differently.  What  is  it  then 
we  dispute  abouti  My  head  b  not  good  enough 
to-day  to  discover. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

DEAR  COUSIN,  MuTidsley^  Oct.  13, 179& 

Yon  describe  delightful  scenes,  but  you  descnbe 

them  to  one,  who  if  he  even  saw  them,  oould  » 

oeive  no  delight  firom  them:  who  has  a  fidnt  tt 

odleetion,  and  so  fiiint,  as  to  be  like  an  almost  fti^ 

gotten  dream,  that  once  he  vras  susoeptibla  ti 

pleasure  from  such  causes.   The  country  that  yei 

have  had  in  prospect  has  been  alveays  fioned  fiir  ili 

beauties;  but  the  vrretch  who  can  derive  no  gntt 

fication  from  a  view  of  nature,  even  under  tliedii* 

advantage  of  her  most  ordinary  dress,  will  havens 

eyes  to  admire  her  in  any. 

In  one  day,  in  one  minute,  I  should  rather  haii 

said,  she  became  an  universal  blank  to  me;  and 

though  firom  a  different  cause,  yet  with  an 

as  difficult  to  remove,  as  blindness  ilsdC 
•        •  •       •        •        •       e 
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"Tutorod  by  thee,  tweet  Poetry  ezaliB 
Her  voice  of  ages;  and  informs  the  pa^ 
With  music,  image,  sentimeot,  and  ihoughii^ 
Never  to  die  I 


The  biography  of  a  man  whose  life  was  passed 
in  his  study,  and  who  is  known  to  the  world  by 
his  writings  alone,  can  present  few  facts  to  render 
It  popular,  unless  it  was  chequered  by  events  that 
excite  interest,  or  marked  by  traits  which  lessen 
MteenL  If  a  Poet  has  been  vicious,  the  account 
of  the  misfortunes  which  vice  never  fails  to  bring, 
and  of  its  effects  on  himself,  is  read  with  atten- 
tion; but  the  career  of  him  who  was  uniformly 
virtuous,  who  experienced  no  remarkable  vicisd- 
todes  of  fortune,  and  who  was  only  eminent  from 
the  genius  which  his  writings  display,  must  yield 
in  variety  of  incident  to  that  of  a  pirate  or  cour- 


Thuere  is  nevertheless  much  that  will  gratify  a 
leader  whose  taste  is  not  so  vitiated  as  to  require 
the  excitement  of  romance,  in  tracing  the  progress 
of  a  distinguished  literary  person;  and  he  who  is 
not  desirous  of  knowing  the  history  of  a  writer 
whose  name  is  associated  with  his  earliest  recol- 
lections must  be  void  of  every  spark  of  curiosity. 
A  favourite  author  possesses  claims  upon  our  re- 
gard similar  to  those  of  friendship ;  and  the  tale, 
which  would  be  dull  and  tiresome  if  it  concerned 
any  other  person,  is  read,  or  listened  to,  with  the 
livekest  pleasure. 

Thomson's  life  must  be  indebted  for  whatever 
gratification  it  may  afford  to  the  sympathy  of  liis 
admixers,  since  it  is  destitute  of  all  other  attract 
lions.  Little  has  been  preserved  concerning  him, 
perhaps  because  very  little  was  deserving  of  being 
leoorded;  and  these  notices  are  so  scattered  that 
it  has  leqnired  some  labour  to  form  the  present 
memoir.  He  did  less  for  his  own  history  than 
■fancct  any  other  poet  of  the  time,  as  his  works 
contain  fisw  egotisms,  and  his  great  dislike  to  cor- 
nqiondenoe  prevented  the  existence  of  those  fa- 
miliar letters  which  form  the  most  delightful  mate- 
litls  for  bkigraphy. 

The  task  of  preparing  this  memoir  has,  how- 
«f«r,  been  a  grateful  one.  A  writer  can  not  be 
'ndifierent  to  the  pleasare  of  rendering  justice  to 
merit  which  has  been  traduced,  and  of  placing 
an  amishte  and  nnbhwnished  character  in  its  true 
light.    Mankind  are  to9  apt  to  fi>nn  their  judg-l 

arr 


ment  on  the  opinions  of  superior  understandings, 
without  reflecting  that  none   are  exempt  from 
caprice  even  if  they  be  so  from  errors ;  and  though 
the  statements  of  an  author  may  be  generally 
just,  cases  occur  in  which  he  is  prejudiced  or 
misinformed.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
that  the  Life  of  Thomson  by  Dr.  Johnson  is 
alluded  to ;  and  few  need  be  told  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  his  account  of  the  Poet  has  been 
charged  with  injustice.    The  inquiries  necessary 
for  this  article  have  tended  to  confirm  the  suspi* 
cion  that  the  colossus  of  literature  was  infiuenosd 
by  some  extraordinary  bias  against  the  author  of 
"  The  Seasons,"  for  not  a  single  notice  of  him, 
reflecting  upon   his  character,  has  been  found 
which  is  not  traceable  to  Johnson.    His  Life  is 
sneering  and  satirical,  and  he  rarely  admits  Thom< 
son  to  have  possessed  a  merit  without  accompa- 
nying it  by  an  ungenerous  remark.    The  cause 
of  this  conduct  must  be  sought  in  vain;  but  the 
temper  of  Johnson  and  his  violent  political  feel- 
ings are  sufficiently  notorious  to  render  the  pa- 
triotic sentiments  which  Thomson  every  where 
inculcates  a  sufficient  explanation  of  his  hostility, 
whilst  his  country  may  have  been  another  ground 
for  his  dislike.    Before  dismissing  Dr.  Johnson's 
Life  it  is  material  to  state,  that  his  assertions  re- 
specting Thomson  are  entitled  to  little  credit  when 
opposed  by  other  testimony;  for  it  can  be  proved 
that  he  knew  little  about  him,  and  that  he  was 
too  negligent  to  avail  himself  of  the  information 
which  he  sought.    It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  Johnson  never  saw  him ;  and  that  whatever 
he  may  have  learned  from  others  avails  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  account  of  his  personal 
and  intimate  friends  whose  esteem  is  in  itself  am- 
ple evidence  of  his  virtues. 

James  Thomson  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Thomson,  of  Ednam,  in  the  shire  of  Rox- 
burgh, at  which  place  the  Poet  was  born  on  the 
nth  of  September,  1700.  Less  has  been  said  ol 
his  parents  than  Uiey  merit,  and  from  the  slight 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  noticed  the  idea 
may  have  arisen  that  he  was  of  obscure  oagitk 
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His  father  was  well  descended,  and  his  mother 
was  Beatrix,  the  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Mr. 
Trotter,  of  Fogo,*  a  genteel  &mily  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Greenlaw  in  Berwickshire.  Though 
Mr.  Thomson's  worth  was  of  that  unostentatious 
kind  which  only  entitles  him  to  the  praise  of  be- 
ing a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  and  a  good 
man,  fulfilling  his  clerical  duties  with  pious  dili- 
gence, and  who 

"Thkt  noble  eraample  to  his  ihepe  he  yaf) 
That  flm  he  wrought  and  afierwiuxb  he  tauglit," 

nearly  all  the  sterling  parts  of  human  excellence 
are  comprised  in  that  character. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  Poet's  life,  his  dawning 
talents  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Riccarton,  a 
neighbouring  clergyman,  and  a  judicious  friend 
of  his  father,  who  consented  to  his  sujicrintending 
his  son's  education.  Ho  was  placed  at  school  in 
Jedburgh,  and  the  care  this  gentleman  bestowed 
on  him  was  well  rewarded  by  the  success  which 
attended  his  exertions. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Riccarton  his  only  patron.  Sir 
William  Bennct,  of  Chesters,  near  Jedburgh,  who 
was  distinguished  for  his  wit,  honoured  him  with 
his  kindness,  and  invited  him  to  spend  his  summer 
vacations  at  his  seat.  Under  the  auspices  of  these 
generous  friends,  and  of  Sir  G  ilbcrt  Eliot  of  Minto, 
Thomson  wrote  various  pieces;  but  on  the  first  of 
January  he  destroyed  the  labours  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  celebrated  the  annual  conflagration  by 
some  humorous  verses,  stating  his  reasons  for  their 
condemnation.  A  poetical  epistle,  addressed  to 
Sir  William  Beimet,  and  written  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  has  however  been  lately  discovered,  and  it 
wiU  be  found  in  this  edition  of  his  works. 

From  Jedburgh  he  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  being  intended  for  the  church;  but 
before  he  had  been  two  years  there,  he  lost  his 
father,  who  died  so  suddenly  that  he  did  not  see 
him  before  his  decease,  a  circumstance  which  lo 
much  increased  his  grief  that  he  is  said  to  have 
evinced  his  affliction  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
His  widowed  mother,  who  was  left  with  nine  chil- 
dren slenderly  provided  for,  was  advised  to  remove 
to  Edinburgh,  where  she  remained,  living  in  an 
economical  manner,  until  James  had  completed 
his  studies. 

Whilst  at  the  University,  Thomson  contributed 
three  articles  to  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Edin- 
burgh Miscellany,"  printed  in  that  city  in  1720,  by 
■  club  called  the  Athenian  Society.  One  of  them, 
*  On  a  Country  Life,  by  a  Student  of  the  Uni- 


'Mn.  Thomson's  dster  married  flr«  a  Mr.  Hume^  and  se- 
condly the  Rev.  Mr.  Nlcotoon,  Minister  of  Preston  and  Bim> 
dm.  Their  daughter  EUzabeth  married  her  namflrs,  Ho- 
hen  Nichaino,  ofLooend  near  Benrkck-on-Tireed,  lbs  great 
gnmUaiher  of  AkmndMr  Nkhobcuv  Esq.  of  East  Coux^ 
LlMiUaoBagiai 


versity,"  and  signed  with  the  initial  of  his  name^ 
shows  how  early  the  love  of  rural  soenery  and 
pursuits  took  possessbn  of  his  mind,  and  may  be 
deemed  the  first  conceptions  of  "  The  Seasons." 
His  productions  were  rather  severely  treated  by 
some  learned  persons  into  whose  hands  they  611, 
and  one  of  his  biographers  has  laboured  to  prove 
the  want  of  taste  of  his  judges.    This  charge 
is,  probably,  unjust,  for  the  early  pieces  of  the 
author  of  The  Seasons  afford  slight  indicatioD 
of  his  future  powers,  and  the  critidsm  was  far 
from  destroying  his  attachment  to  the  muses.  An 
accident,  connected  with  the  indulgence  of  his 
taste,  made  him  suddenly  renounce  the  prolesaoQ 
for  which  he  was  designed,  and  his  views  became 
directed  to  London.    Mr.  Hamilton,  the  IMvinity 
Professor  of  Edinburgh,  having  given  Thomson 
the  104th  Psalm  as  an  exercise,  he  made  so  poeti- 
cal a  paraphrase  of  it,  that  the  professor  and  the 
audience  were  equally  surprised.     After  compli- 
menting the  vnriter,  he  told  him  that  if  he  expected 
to  be  useful  in  the  ministry,  he  must  restrain  hii 
imagination,  and  adopt  language  more  suited  to  a 
country  congregation;  and,  according  to  Dr.  John- 
son, Mr.  Hamilton  censured  one  of  the  expressions 
as  indecent,  if  not  profane.  Part  of  this  par^hrase 
only  has  been  printed,  but  a  perfect  copy  will  be 
found  in  the  present  edition,  not  on  account  of  its 
merits,  which  are  far  from  conspicuous,  but  firam 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it.    The  obnox- 
ious line  will,  however,  be  sought  for  in  vain;  but 
it  may  have  been  altered  in  this  transcript 

This  piece  having  fallen  under  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Auditor  Benson,  he  expressed  his  admiration 
of  it,  and  added,  that  if  the  author  came  to  Loo- 
don,  he  had  no  doubt  his  merit  would  be  property 
encouraged.  This  remark  was  communicated  to 
Thomson,  apparently,  by  Lady  Grizel  Baillie,  a 
relation  of  his  mother's,  and  he  accordingly  em- 
barked at  Leith  in  the  autumn  of  l"}^,  but  as,  on 
his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  he  received  no  assist* 
ance  from  her  ladyship,  he  found  himaelf  without 
money  or  friends.  To  what  extent  he  suffered  the 
stings  of  poverty  is  uncertain;  and  his  zeabus  ad- 
mirer, the  Earl  of  Buchan,  is  very  indignant  at 
the  assertion,  that  "  his  first  want  was  a  pair  of 
shoes."  Johnson,  on  whose  authority  it  rests,  n 
not  likely  to  have  invented  the  statement:  and,  as 
it  reflects  no  discredit  on  the  Poet,  whether  it  anie 
from  a  temporary  exhaustion  of  his  finances,  or 
from  the  impossibility  of  recruiting  them,  except- 
ing by  the  sale  of  one  of  his  works,  his  Lordship's 
anger  is  misplaced. 

That  he  was  stored  with  letten  of  introduction 
may  be  supposed;  but,  having  tied  them  up  in  t 
handkerehief,  they  were  stolen  from  him,  an  acci- 
dent sufficiently  disastrous  to  a  young  stranger, 
in  the  metropolis,  to  exphiin  the  condition  in  which 
he  is  represented  to  have  found  faiineelf. 
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Shcnrtly  after  Thomson  left  Edinburgh,  he  kwt 
kis  mother,  whom  he  loved  with  all  a  son's  ten- 
derness, and  to  whose  talents  and  virtues  he  was 
eminently  indebted  for  the  cultivation  of  his  own. 
In  the  poem  which  he  wrote  to  her  memory,  he 
tkns  feelingly  adverts  to  the  moment  when  he 
took  his  last  leave  of  her: — 

**  When  on  the  maigin  of  the  briny  flood, 
ChiU'd  with  a  sad  pranging  damp  I  stood, 
Toole  the  last  look,  ne'er  to  behold  her  more, 
And  mixed  our  murroure  with  the  wavy  roar, 
Heard  the  last  words  fall  from  her  pious  tongue. 
Then,  wild  into  the  bulging  veaael  flung, 
Which  soon,  too  soon,  convey'd  me  from  her  aigh^ 
Desnr  than  life,  and  liberty,  and  light !" 

A  very  interesting  letter  from  Thomson  to  his 
fiiend  Dr.  Cranston,  written  about  this  time, 
pioves  that  he  was  nearly  destitute  of  money;  and 
it  ia  extremely  deserving  of  attention  from  the 
ilatement  that  the  idea  of  writing  The  Seasons 
originated  from  reading  a  poem  on  Winter,  by 
Mr.  Rickleton,  which  sets  at  rest  the  dispute  whe- 
ther that  poem  waa  composed  before  or  after  his 
arrival  in  London.*  It  is  without  a  date,  but  must 
have  been  written  in  September  1726;  and,  as  the 
post  mark  was  Bamet,t  it  seems  he  then  resided 
fai  that  village. 

''dear  sir, 

*'  I  would  chide  you  for  the  slackness  of  your 
eorrespondence ;  but,  having  blamed  you  wrong- 
fidly  last  time,  I  shall  say  nothing  until  I  hear 
fiom  you,  which  I  hope  will  be  soon. 

"  There  is  a  httk  business  I  would  communicate 
to  you  before  I  come  to  the  more  entertaining  part 
flf  our  oorrespondenoe.  I  am  going,  hard  task! 
to  complain,  and  beg  your  assistance.  When  I 
came  up  hete  I  brought  very  little  money  along 
with  me,  expecting  some  more  upon  the  selling 
«f  Widehope,  which  was  to  have  been  sold  that 
4tLj  my  mother  was  buried.  Now  it  is  unsold 
yet;  but  will  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  it  can  bo 
conveniently  done,  though  indeed  it  is  perplexed 
with  aome  difficulties.    I  was  a  long  time  hero 


*  Awrller  in  the  UteFsiy  Oaaetts  asnrts  that  "Wintei'* 
MM  writtfln  praviotiB  to  this  polod,  during  the  vacatioDS, 
ThomsoQ  retired  tnm  Edinburgh  to  Rozbuii^ishire, 
it  ii  a  current  tale  that  ha  composed  the  awful  picture 
sf  (he  man  perilling  in  the  snow,  while  on  a  visit  to  a  friend 
;(he  wild  hills  about  Yetholm,  eight  ornine  miles  fhnn 
I  and  Ednsm,  the  place  ofhii  birth.  Foulkner,  however, 
ti  Us  instnricsl  and  Topograidilcal  Account  of  Fulham,  p. 
Sn,  sajs:— "In  a  room  in  the  Dove  CoOee-houae,  situated 
teliig  ibe  water-elde^  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mall  at 
Hmunenmkh,  Thompson  wrote  his  Winter.  He  was  In  the 
habit  of  fceqaenting  tUs  house  daring  the  winter  tesBQO,  whan 
Iks  lliamis  was  firosen,  sod  the  surrounding  country  oovased 
wMi  snow.  TMs  tux  is  well  authenticated,  and  waaDj  per* 
■BS  virit  the  hoosB  to  the  pnsent  day.'' 
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living  at  my  ovni  charges,  and  you  know  how  ex- 
pensive that  is;  this,  together  viith  the  furmshing 
of  myself  with  clothes,  linen,  one  thing  and  ano- 
ther, to  fit  me  for  any  business  of  this  nature  here, 
necessarily  obliged  me  to  contract  some  debts.  Be- 
ing a  stranger  here,  it  is  a  wonder  how  I  got  any 
credit;  but  I  can  not  expect  it  vrill  be  long  sus- 
tained unless  I  immediately  clear  it.  Even  now, 
I  believe,  it  is  at  a  crisis.  My  firiends  have  no 
money  to  send  me  till  the  land  is  sold,  and  my 
creditors  will  not  wait  till  then:  you  know  what 
the  consequences  would  be.  Now  the  assistance 
I  would  beg  of  you,  and  which  I  know,  if  in  your 
power,  you  will  not  refuse  me,  is  a  letter  of  credit 
on  some  merchant,  banker,  or  such  like  person  in 
London,  for  the  matter  of  twelve  pounds,  till  I  get 
money  upon  the  selling  of  the  land,  which  I  am  at 
last  certain  of  If  you  could  either  give  it  me 
yourself,  or  procure  it,  though  you  do  not  owe  it  to 
my  merit,  yet  you  owe  it  to  your  own  nature, 
which  I  know  so  well  as  to  say  no  more  on  the 
subject ;  only  allow  me  to  add  that  when  I  first 
fell  upon  such  a  project,  the  only  thing  I  have  for 
it  in  my  present  circumstances,  knowing  the  selfish, 
inhumane  temper  of  the  generality  of  the  world, 
you  were  the  first  person  that  oflered  to  my 
thoughts  as  one  to  whom  I  had  the  confidence  to 
make  such  an  address. 

"  Now  I  imagine  you  seized  with  a  fine,  ro- 
mantic, kind  of  a  melancholy  on  the  fading  of  the 
year;  now  I  figure  you  wandering,  philosophical 
and  pensive,  amidst  the  brown,  withered  groves, 
while  the  leaves  rustle  under  your  feet,  the  lun 
gives  a  farewell  parting  gleam,  and  the  birds 

Stir  the  lUnt  note,  and  but  attempt  to  rfng. 

"  Then  again,  when  the  heavens  wear  a  more 
gloomy  aspect,  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  waters 
spout,  I  see  you  in  the  well  known  Cleugh,  be- 
neath the  solemn  arch  of  tall,  thick,  embowering 
trees,  listening  to  the  amusing  lull  of  the  many 
steep,  mosa-grown  cascades;  while  deep,  divine 
contemplation,  the  genius  of  the  place,  prompta 
each  swelling  awful  thought  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  resign  your  part  in  that  scene  at  an  easy  rata. 
None  ever  enjoyed  it  to  the  height  you  do,  and 
you  are  worthy  of  it.  There  I  walk  in  spirit,  and 
disport  in  its  beloved  gloom.  This  country  I  am 
in  is  not  very  entertaining;  no  variety  but  that 
of  woods,  and  them  we  have  in  abundance;  but 
where  is  the  living  stream!  the  airy  mountain? 
and  the  hanging  rock  7  with  twenty  other  things 
that  elegantly  please  the  lover  of  nature.  Nature 
delights  me  in  every  form,  I  am  just  now  painting 
I  her  in  her  most  lugubrious  dress  for  my  own 
amusement,  descrilnng  Winter  as  it  presents  itself 
After  my  first  proposal  of  the  subject, 

I  aing  of  Winter,  and  hiagelid  rslgn, 
Nor  hit  a  rtiymi:^  iosea  of  the  8prii« 
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Deem  It  a  barren  theme.    Tome'iisAiIl 
Of  manly  chanm;  to  me,  who  court  the  riuMh^ 
Whom  the  gay  feaaoniauit  not,  and  who  diun 
The  glare  of  Bummer.  Welcoms,  kindred  gloomal 
Drear,  awful,  wintry  horron^  welcome  all  1  Ac 

"  After  this  introduction,  I  say,  which  inoBts 
(bf  a  few  lines  further,  I  prosecute  the  purport  of 
the  following  ones: 

Nor  can  I,  O,  departing  Summerl  choose 
But  coMecrate  ono  pitying  line  to  you ; 
Sing  your  lift  tempBT'd  dayi^  and  nnny  cakn^ 
Tliat  cheer  the  qilrita  and  iBiene  the  aouL 

*  Then  terrible  floods,  and  high  winds,  that  usuaDy 
happen  about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  have  al- 
ready happened  here,  I  wish  you  have  not  felt 
them  too  dreadfully;  the  first  produced  the  in- 
closed lines;  the  last  are  not  completed.  Mr. 
Rickleton's  Poem  on  Winter,  which  I  still  have, 
first  put  the  design  into  my  head.  In  it  are  some 
masterly  strokes  that  awdLened  me:  being  only  a 
present  amusement,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  drop  it 
whenever  another  fancy  comes  across. 

'*  I  believe  it  had  been  much  more  for  your  en- 
tertainment if  in  this  letter  I  had  cited  other  peo- 
ple instead  of  myself,  but  I  must  defer  that  until 
another  time.  If  you  have  not  seen  it  already,  I 
have  just  now  in  my  hands  an  original  of  Sir 
Alexander  Brand's,  the  crazed  Scots  knight  with 
the  woeful  countenance,  you  would  relish.  I  be- 
lieve it  might  make  Miss  John  catch  hold  of  his 
knees,  which  I  take  in  him  to  be  a  degree  of  mirth 
only  inferior  to  falling  back  again  vnth  an  elastic 
spring.    It  is  very  printed  in  the  Evening 

Post,  so  perhaps  you  have  seen  these  panegyrics 
of  otir  declining  bard;  one  on  the  princess's  birth- 
day, the  other  on  his  majesty's,  in  cantos : 
they  are  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  complicated 
crazincss. 

**  I  was  in  London  lately  a  night,  and  in  the  old 
playhouse  saw  a  comedy  acted,  called '  Love  makes 
a  Man,  or  the  Fop's  Fortune,'  where  I  beheld 
MiDer  and  Gibber  shine  to  my  infinite  entertain- 
ment In  and  about  London  this  month  of  Sep- 
tember near  a  hundred  people  have  died  by  acci- 
dent and  suicide.  There  was  one  blacksmith, 
tired  of  the  hammer,  who  hanged  himself,  and  left 
written  behind  him  this  concise  epitaph, 

L  Joe  Pope, 

Lived  without  hope, 

And  died  by  a  rope. 

or  else  some  epigrammaUc  muse  has  belied  him. 

**  Mr.  Muir  has  ample  fund  for  politics  in  the. 
present  posture  of  affairs,  as  you  will  find  by  the 
public  news.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  great 
minister's  firame  just  now.  Keep  it  to  yourself 
You  may  whisper  it,  too,  in  Miss  John's  ear:  far 
otherwise  is  his  late  mysterious  brother  Mr.  Tait 
smployed, — started  a  superannuated  fortune,  and 
;iist  now  upon  the  foU  scent    It  is  comical  enough 


to  see  him  firom  amongst  the  rubbish  of  his  con- 
troversial divinity  and  politics,  furbishing  up  hk 
ancient  rustic  gallantry. 

Yours  sincerely,    J.  T. 
"  Remember  me  to  all  friends,  Mr.  Rickle,  Wm 
John,  Brother  John,  &c." 

Thomson's  earliest  patron  in  London  was  Bfr. 
Forbes,  afterwards  Lord  President  of  the  Session; 
who  is  thus  immortalized  in  the  Seasons, 

"  ThbCy  Forbee,  too^  whom  every  worth  attendi^ 
Ab  truth  ainccrp,  as  weeping  frienddiip  kiu^ 
Thee,  truly  generous^  and  in  silence  great, 
Thy  country  feels  through  her  reviving  art% 
Plauin'd  by  thy  wisdom,  by  thy  soul  inform'd; 
And  seldom  has  she  knoirn  a  friend  like  thaa." 

Having  seen  his  poetry  in  Scotland,  he  received 
him  with  kindness,  recommended  him  to  his 
friends,  and  particularly  to  Mr.  Aikman,  a  gen- 
tleman moving  in  high  society,  whose  taste  for  de- 
scriptive poetry  was  generated  by  his  pursuits  as  a 
painter.  The  friendship  of  Aikman  was  highly 
appreciated  by  Thomson;  and  on  his  death,  in 
June  1731,  he  wrote  some  verses  which  are  indica- 
tive of  that  fervid  attachment  for  which  he  was  re- 
markable. 

Among  other  persons  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  countenance  and  attention  were  Mr.  Mallet, 
his  school  fellow,  then  private  tutor  to  the  Duke 
of  Montrose  and  his  Grace's  brother  Lord  Qtarge 
Graham.  By  Mallet  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  to,  and  made  acquainted  with,  the 
characters  of  many  brother  poets  and  other  wits 
of  the  day ;  and  he  was  assisted  by  him  in  nego- 
tiating the  publication  of  his  first  work.  He 
resided,  at  this  time,  in  Lancaster  Court  in  the 
Strand. 

The  poem  of  Winter,  which,  reversing  the 
nattiral  order,  proved  the  harbinger  of  "The 
Seasons,"  appeared  in  folio  in  March,  17^7; 
but  it  remained  unsold  till  Mr.  Whateley,  a  gen- 
tleman of  acknowledged  taste,  and  the  author  of 
"  Observations  on  Modem  Gardening,"  discerned 
its  beauties,  and  made  them  the  subject  of  conTe^ 
sation  in  the  circles  in  which  he  visited.  Though 
materially  improved  in  subsequent  editions,  its 
merits  were  sufficiently  striking  to  establish  the 
author's  fame;  but  it  is  stated  that  he  received  no 
more  than  three  guineas  for  his  labours.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  then  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  Eari 
of  YITilmington,  but  his  motive  for  selecting  hira 
as  a  patron  is  unknown;  and  it  would  seem,  from 
Aaron  Hill's  lines,  which  he  affixed  to  the  second 
edition  of"  Winter,"  that  he  was  doubtful  to  what 
great  person  he  should  address  it.  In  the  pre&oe 
to  that  edition,  which  appeared  in  the  sa^  year, 
he  entered  into  a  long  defence  oi  poetry,  complain- 
ed of  the  debeaing  subjects  to  which  it  was  cbieflv 
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applied,  and  contended,  in  rapturous  lan^age, 
that  the  works  of  nature  are  most  calculated  to 
produce  poetical  enthusiasm.  According  to  the 
ftshion  of  the  time,  he  prefixed  to  the  second  im- 
pKesaion  some  conmiendatorj  yerses  by  EUU,  Mr. 
Mallet,  and  a  lady  who  styled  herself  Mira.* 

Johnson  asserts  that  "  Winter"  was  unnoticed 
by  Sir  Spencer  Compton  until  Aaron  Hill  roused 
his  attention  by  some  verses  addressed  to  Thom- 
son, and  published  in  one  of  the  newspapers, 
whkh  censured  the  great  for  their  neglect  of  in- 
genious men:  but  it  is  obvious,  from  the  verses 
themselves,  that  they  were  written  before  Thom- 
son had  fixed  on  a  patron;  and  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  the  opimon  that  he  was  indebted  to  Hill 
for  Sir  Spencer's  subsequent  notice  of  him.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  Hill  he  says: 

"  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  last,  that  on  Saturday 
morning  I  was  with  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  A 
eertain  gentleman,  without  my  desire,  spoke  to 
him  eonceming  me ;  his  answer  was,  that  I  had 
never  eome  near  him.  Then  the  gentleman  put 
the  question,  if  he  desired  that  I  should  wait  on 
him?  he  returned,  he  did.  On  this,  the  gentle- 
man gave  me  an  introductory  letter  to  him.  He 
noeived  me  in  what  they  commonly  call  a  civil 
manner;  asked  me  some  common-place  questions, 
and  made  me  a  present  of  twenty  guineas.  I  am 
very  ready  to  own,  that  the  present  was  larger 
than  my  performance  deserved;  and  shall  ascribe 
it  to  his  generosity,  or  any  other  cause,  rather  than 
the  merit  of  the  address." 

"  Winter"t  was  universally  read  and  almost  as 
anlversally  admired,  and  its  reputation  produced 
to  the  author  the  acquaintance  of  several  ladies  of 
nnk,  among  whom  were  the  Countess  of  Hert- 
Ibid,  Miss  Drelincourt,  daughUJt  of  the  Dean  of 
Armagh,  who  became  Viscountess  Primrose,  and 
Mrs.  Stanley;  but  the  most  valuable  effect  of  that 
pnUkation  was  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Rondle,  afierwanls  Bishop  of  Dcrry.  That  learn- 
ed individual,  finding  tlie  man  to  be  as  estimable 
as  the  poet,  honoured  him  with  his  friendship, 
promulgated  his  fame  by  his  encomiums,  and  by 
introducing  him  to  Sir  Charles,  subsequently  Lord 
Chancellor,  Talbot,  eventually  rendered  him  aii 
important  service. 

Stimulated  by  public  applause,  Thomson  next 
year  published  his  "  Summer,"  the  "  Poem  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  and  his  "  Britannia." 
It  ia  said  that  having  been  private  tutor  to  Lord 
Binning,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington, 


*  Dr.  JbhoBon  ssjs  Mira  was  the  fictliioua  name  of  a  Isdjr 
ones  too  well  known:  Savage addrened  yerses  to  her  on  read- 
by  her  poemi^  and  Aaron  HiUaho  wrote  some  lines  on  her. 

t  To  this  edition  Thomson  added  the  letten  "M.A."  to 
tk  name^  bat  tha  distinction  was  omitted  on  every  other 
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but  at  what  period  has  not  been  ascertained,  he 
was  desirous  of  evincing  his  gratitude  by  inscrib- 
ing "  Smnmer"  to  that  nobleman.  Lord  Binning, 
however,  generously  sacrificed  the  distinction  to 
his  desire  of  advancing  the  Poet's  interests,  and  at 
his  lordship's  suggestion,  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
well  known  Mr.  Bubb  Dodington,  then  a  Loid 
of  the  Treasury,  in  that  humiliating  strain  of  pa- 
negyric to  which,  happily,  authors  no  longer  sub- 
mit. Whether  the  change  has  been  produced  by 
the  extinction  of  patrons,  or  from  a  worthier  cause, 
the  efiect  is  to  rescue  htcrature  from  the  degrada- 
tion of  paying  sycophantic  homage  to  titled  dull- 
ness or  aristocratic  impertinence;  and  it  is  left  to 
societies  established  for  the  promotion  of  science 
to  debase  themselves  by  a  fawning  deference  to 
rank,  which  an  individual  would  feel  himself  dis- 
graced by  imitating. 

In  his  eulogy  on  Newton,  Thomson  was  assisted 
by  his  friend  Gray,  who,  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  Newtonian  Philosophy,  furnished  him  with  a 
sufficient  idea  of  its  principles  to  enable  him  to 
allude  to  the  subject  with  correctness.  "  Britan- 
nia" owed  its  existence  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
English  merchants  at  the  interruption  of  our  trade 
by  the  Spaniards  in  America.  Thomson  was 
particularly  alive  to  impressions  of  public  hberty, 
and  eagerly  availed  himself  of  a  moment  of  politi- 
cal excitement  to  indulge  his  feelings. 

In  1728,  he  published  his  "  Spring,"  which  he 
inscribed  to  Frances,  Countess  of  Hertford,  wife 
of  Algernon,  then  Earl  of  Hertford,  ailerwards 
Duke  of  Somerset.  This  lady,  whose  generous 
intercession  in  favour  of  Savage  preserved  his  life, 
not  only  patronized  poetry,  but  was  herself  a  votary 
of  the  Muses,*  and  her  letters  create  a  very  fa- 
vourable impression  both  of  her  heart  and  her  un- 
derstanding. If  the  dedication  may  be  relied  on, 
Spring  "grew  up  under  her  encouragement,"  and 
Thomson  was  one  summer  the  guest  of  her  lady- 
ship at  her  country  scat;  but  Johnson  says  he 
took  more  pleasure  in  carousing  with  her  lord 


*  The  Countess  of  Hertford,  according  to  her  own  adml^ 
sion,  was  the  authoress  of  the  pieces  entitled  "A  Rural  Medi- 
tation," "A  Penitential  Thought,"  "A  Midnight  Hymn,'*  and 
"The  Dying  Christian's  Hope,"  inerted  in  WaU's  Miscdb> 
niea^  and  there  aarigned  to  Eusebia.  See  a  letter  from  her 
ladyship  to  Dr.  Watts,  in  February,  1736,  printed  in  the 
Elegant  Epistles,  vol.  v.  p.  525.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1749; 
the  OounteoB  of  Hertford,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Luxemborough, 
noticed  Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence  in  tlio  following 
terms:— "I  conclude  you  will  read  Mr.  Thomson's  Outle  of 
Indolenoe;  it  is  after  the  manner  of  Spenser;  but  I  think  be 
does  not  always  keep  so  ckwe  to  his  style  as  the  author  pf 'Jm 
School  Mistreas,  whose  name  I  nerer  knew  till  you  were  so 
good  as  to  inform  me  of  iL  I  believe  the  Castle  of  Indolencs 
will  afford  you  much  entertainment:  there  are  many  pretty 
paimii^  in  it ;  but  I  think  the  wisazd's  song  deserves  apc^ 
iisrence: 

'He  needs  no  mnsi  who  dictates ftom  ths  hisrL"* 
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thin  In  uHiting  lier  rtodiaa,  aim  IherafiMe  ww 
nenragun  innlrd:  AclurgevhichLotd  Bnchan 
esgrrly  rep*li,  bat  upon  ••  fttl*  sntboiity  u  It 
wu  origintllir  mnile. 

Previous  to  Iho  oppcaranco  of  "Spring,"  Thoni- 
■on  ituoed  piopowila  Tor  pnfaliihing  tfaa  "Pnai 
SeMona"  bj  snb«riplion-,  and  to  the  ai]Teitla»- 
menl,  hs  pledged  himBcif  (hot  (W  api-nralr  pnbli- 
Cttion  of  thai  poem  ahooW  not  preicnt  the  woA 
being  ainip1el«l  in  the  ensuing  winter. 

The  Iragmly  of  Sophoniaba,  which  waa  mitlai 
and  acted  in  1729,  Waa  hia  ne»l  jmiduclion  and 
mch  were  the  eipeclationa  wliich  the  nulhot's 
&me  eidled,  that  the  rehpartala  wirre  attended 
hvBplendidaudienres:  though,  if  Johnson  Iwor- 
ttO,  nobody  naa  much  aifccl«i,  ami  Ihi-  rom|jiiny 
TOMMif froniBnior»llMtun\  Ar.i-Li''  ■  "'  ■ 
honoured  the  Ijugfilj  ivitli  ]>iiii  i  rcRard  wan 

theftueen.lowhom,  on  thnl  n' ■■  ■  ilnaa  dcdi- 
eated;  ami  in  Ihp  prefnro  the  i>iii  ■■■  iilcail a  in  ex- 
tenuation of  the  enon  of  tlie  pine,  that  it  v,u  a 
flnt  attempt:  he  explaini  bis  n'naoni  furcltooung 
that  aobject,  and  tlinnka  Mr  Wllks,  ami  more  e* 
pecdaDy  Mra.  (HdfielJ,  for  tlicir  powerful  rrpre- 
■entUioiu  of  Mufsiniasi  and  Sop)ioriuiba.  the  lat- 
lei  havmg,  lie  aoya,  Pio.-llcil  a^Iibi  tvcn  in  the 
fcndnen  of  an  author  he  coutil  eithcc  niah  or 
ima^ne." 

The  auccew  of  thi*  tiagedy  on  tho  atnge  waa 
not  great,  though  it  went  through  four  fdiliona  in 
tho  year  1730,  and  Johnson  afcrihf  a  one  caoac  of 
ll»  Isilure  to  a  fooliah  paro'ly  of  the  ally  hne, 
omitted  to  aubsequpnl  impnwicinB, 
•Oft,  BophonUla.  S3pluiit.i).-v,  O  I" 
"O  jEmmj  Thnmam,  Jpininj'  Thomajn,  O  I' 
whidi  wa»  Terj  generally  rcpcatnl  through  the 
town.    Pope,  the  same  n-rlltr  inys,  on  ttie  aMrr- 
tionof  Savagi',  wrotK  the  Bret -port  of  the  prologue, 
but,  al  he  could  not  be  penuodnl  to  finiiih  it,  the 
Teiniining  linea  were  ajMeil  by  Mallrt. 

The  "Se»»ona"  were  con^pitted  in  1730,  when 
"  Autumn,"  which  he  aJilreascd  to  the  Right 
HononraMe  Arthur  Onslow,  Spe:ikcr  of  the 
Houae  of  Conunona,  Wna  lirat  printed.  A  my 
material  difference  -ejiBls  between  "the  Seaaon*'' 
M  they  filat  appenretl,  and  aa  Ihey  now  stand 
From  time  to  tiino  Thoiuson  i-vli^hi'd  tliia  woil 
wHh  great  aniduity  and  snceeM,  prrliapa  from 
the  antldpsticD  thot  by  it  he  would  lie  beat  linown 
to  poaterity  Tr,ll,U  Inlwur  lie  "ii~  j.robably 
dted  by  an  epistle  fimn  Someri'illc,  who  asks. 


"Whrab 


Ih-™il«gairani.l. 

mpraraMchra 

And  r«[|f..rth  Pint.. 

Thn  ircomplh.li' J  ii 

FoilindiinJlvutll 

kaitudiiMlH 

floouibaltUiautiglhaiiaUao'sjaj  andpUa, 

(he  p«m«  in  general:  biK  he  eipreaea  bi«  aoqi 

rionlhal  they  lout  their  tact.  A  few  exafflplnof 
the  benefit  which  tbey  derived  from  reflection  and 
critieiem  prove  that  thb  reriBrli  display*  more  ID 
genuily  than  Iialr  and  ai  hiatancea  of  the  diftr- 
tince  between  early  and  aufaaequent  editioni  cf  i 
Poet's  lueuhnilinns,  they  are  aufScientlycanni  Is 
deservf  the  «[rarv  they  will  ofcupy.* 

About  thta  time,  IhroBfh  the  inflDence  of  Dl. 
Rundle,  who,  on  sending  iVlra.  Sandys  a  copy  of 

The  Seaunn","  obBervcd,  Ihatit  wai  "a  lolutne 

.  '<  "liii-li  rraiiuri  bntowsaaniativbe&utleaaakDt- 

.^ion,     TlioniBon  waa  selected  by  Sil  Charles 

I  <:ii(il,  then  Solicitor  General,  to  accompany  hii 
.  I  I.  -I  wn  Mr.  Charles  ■RichnrJ  Talbot,  on  Ui 
imvela.  With  this  aceomplislied  jouBg  nan  ka 
tiailed  moat  of  the  ca[NtaIs  in  £)uropc,  to  tbe  ytml 
1731.  Admiiled  to  the  best  aociely  nhrrevertbey 
went,  unenilntroieeji  by  pecuniary  conaiderationa, 
and  encouraged  by  the  riling  inlluenca  and  gen*' 
roiily  of  bis  pnlron,  to  ho|)r  for*pertnanentinJe- 
|«nclence,  if  not  for  a  Htuation  calculated  liir  tha 
display  of  talent,  this  moat  have  been  the  happert 
period  of  the  Poet's  life,  sinre  nothing  moiecanba 
deuied  than  youlh,  fimie,  )ie:dlli.  and  compeleim 
in  posaeaaion,  with  a  bright  penqpective  of  fiiton 

During  hia  absence  from  England  he  appeal*  bi 
have  kept  up  a  corrM])orilenee  witli  Mr.  Bobb 
Dodington,  to  whom  he  dedicated  hia  "  Spring;* 
and  hia  letters  which  lend  to  ahow  that  he  wia  on 
Icrma  of  intimacy  with  that  gentleman  an  enlitM 
to  attention.  'They  justify  a  more  &ToiiraUi 
opinion  of  his  epiatoiary  puweM  than  any  Otba 
which  have  appeared,  and  are  »ety  toteroticg 
from  Ilia  nccoiint  of  the  imptesaion  wluch  faicign 
scenes  mnite  itll  lii-<  mind,  and  of  bis  fulun  intco- 
tiona  with  leipect  to  literature. 

J>o™,Dea.9T,W.SLn3a 

"  M.  de  Voltaire's  Bruiua  b.ii  bc'ii  acted  hn* 
tevtn  or  eight  iimcs  with  appiau^ie,  niid  still  can- 
to Me  to  imagine  what  ideas  an  old  repubUean,  dc- 
cliiiuing  on  liberty  must  give  tlu  geoenlity  of  a 
French  audience,  Vollair*,  in  liisprcrnce.iiesigni 
to  have  a  atroice  at  criticism ;  and  Lord  han  nnvy 
on  tho  poor  ajmilea  al  the  end  of  the  act*  to  out 
Tiiglish  plays,  for  these  sfnii  1.)  be  veiy  worthy 
uli{<'i.-|Ji  of  Ilia  Frenrli  iiiJi^n^iion.  It  ia  designed 
to  be  fleJicnteJ  to  Lord  Bulingbrolie. 

"  I  have  seen  little  of  Paris,  yet  some  ftreels  and 
playhouses)  though,  had  I  seen  all  that  is  to  ba 
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n  hefe,  joa  know  it  too  well  to  need  a  much 
better  account  than  1  can  give.  You  must,  how- 
ever, give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  amid  all  the 
external  and  showy  magnificence  which  the  French 
■ftct,  one  misses  that  solid  magnificence  of  trade 
and  sincere  plenty  which  not  only  appear  to  be, 
hat  are,  substantially,  in  a  kingdom  where  industry 
and  fiberty  mutually  support  and  inspirit  each 
otber.  That  kingdom  I  suppose  I  need  not  men- 
tion, as  it  is  and  ever  will  be  suflkiently  pbdn 
fiom  the  character.  I  shall  return  no  worse  Eng- 
lishman  than  when  I  came  away. 

"  Your  observation  I  find  every  day  juster  and 
Jaster,  that  one  may  profit  more  abroad  by  seeing 
than  by  hearing;  and  yet  there  are  scarce  any 
tcaveUers  to  be  met  with,  who  have  given  a  land- 
Kape  of  the  countries  through  wliich  they  hove 
travelled  that  have  seen,  as  you  express  it,  with 
the  Muses'  eye ;  though  that  is  the  first  thing 
which  strikes  me,  and  what  all  readers  and  tra- 
veUers  in  the  first  place  demand.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  nch  a  poetical  landscape  of  countries,  mixed 
with  moral  observations  on  thrir  countries  and 
peo|^  would  not  be  an  ill  judged  undertaking. 
But  then,  the  description  of  the  diflcrent  face  of 
nature,  in  difierent  countries,  must  be  particularly 
marked  and  characteristic,  the  portrait  painting  of 
nature.'' 

Oct.  ai,  1731. 

"  What  you  observe  concerning  the  pursuit  of 
poetij,  to  &r  engaged  in  it  as  I  am,  is  certainly 
jut  Besides,  let  him  quit  it  who  can,  and  '  erit 
nihi  magnus  Apollo,'  or  something  as  great.  A 
tniB  genius,  like  light,  must  be  beaming  forth,  as 
a  fidie  one  is  an  incurable  disease.  One  would 
not,  however,  climb  Parnassus,  any  more  than 
jaoi  mortal  hills,  to  fix  for  ever  on  the  barren  top. 
No;  it  is  some  little  dear  retirement  in  the  vale 
Wow  that  gives  tlie  right  relish  to  the  prospect, 
which,  without  that,  is  nothing  but  enchantment; 
and  though  pleasing  for  some  time,  at  liist  leaves 
li  in  a  desert.  The  great  fat  doctor  of  Bath,* 
toU  me  that  poets  should  be  kept  poor,  the  more  to 
animate  their  genius.  This  is  like  the  cruel  cus- 
tom of  putting  a  bird's  eye  out,  that  it  may  sing  the 
nneeter;  but,  surely,  they  sing  sweetest  amid  the 
kixoriant  woods,  while  the  full  spring  blooms 
aiDund  them. 

"  Travelling  has  long  been  my  fondest  wish,  for 
the  very  purpose  you  recommend.  The  storing 
ane's  imagination  with  ideas  all-beautiful,  aH-grcat, 
and  all-perfect  nature:  these  are  the  true  materia 
poetica,  the  light  and  colours,  with  which  fancy 
kindles  up  her  whole  creation,  paints  a  sentiment, 
and  even  embodies  an  abstracted  thouglit.  I  long 
lo  see  the  fields  where  Virgil  gathered  his  inunor- 
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tal  honey,  and  tread  the  same  ground  where  men 
have  thought  and  acted  so  greatly. 

"  But  not  to  travel  entirely  like  a  poet,  I  resolvt 
not  to  neglect  the  more  prosaic  advantages  of  it, 
for  it  is  no  less  my  ambition  to  be  ca()able  of  serv- 
ing my  country  in  an  active,  than  in  a  contempla- 
tive way.  At  my  times  of  leisure  abroad,  I  think 
of  attempting  another  tragedy,  and  a  stoiy  more 
addressed  to  common  passions  than  '  Sojthonisba.' 
The  Sophonisba  people  now-a-days  must  have 
something  like  themselves,  and  a  public  spirited 
monster  can  never  interest  them.  If  any  thing 
could  make  me  capable  of  an  epic  performance,  it 
would  be  your  favourable  opinion  in  thinking  so. 
But,  as  you  justly  observe,  tliat  must  be  the  work- 
of  years,  and  one  must  be  in  an  epic  situation  to 
execute  it.  My  heart  lioth  trembles  with  difii- 
dence,  and  burns  with  ardour  at  the  thought.  The 
story  of  Tunoleon  is  good  as  to  the  subject  matter, 
but  an  author  owes,  1  think,  the  scene  of  an  epic 
action  to  his  own  country;  liesides,  Timoleon  ad- 
mits of  no  macliincry  except  that  of  tlie  heathen 
gods,  which  will  not  do  at  this  time  of  day.  I 
hope,  hcrcafler,  to  have  the  direction  of  your  taste 
in  these  affairs;  and  in  the  mean  time  will  endea- 
vour to  expand  those  ideas  and  sentiments,  and  in 
some  degree  to  gather  up  that  knowledge  which  is 
necessary  to  such  an  undertaking. 

"  Should  tlie  scenes  and  climates  through  which 
I  pass  inspire  me  with  any  poetry,  it  will  naturally 
have  recourse  to  you.  But  to  liint  a  return  from 
Young  or  Stubbs  were  a  kind  of  poetical  simony, 
especially  when  you  yourself  possess  such  a  portion 
of  the  spirit." 

Rome,  Nov.  28.  1731. 
"  I  will  make  no  apology  for  neglecting  to  do 
myself  the  honour  of  writing  to  you  since  we  left 
Paris.  1  may  rather  plead  a  merit  in  not  trou- 
bling you  with  long  scrawls  of  thsit  travelling  stuff, 
of  wliich  the  world  is  full,  even  to  loathing.  That 
enthusiasm  which  1  had  upon  me,  with  regard  to 
travelling,  goes  off,  I  find,  very  fast  One  may 
imagine  fine  things  in  reading  ancient  authors; 
but  to  travel  is  to  dissipate  that  vision.  A  great 
many  antique  statues,  where  several  of  the  fidr 
ideas  of  Greece  arc  fixed  for  ever  in  marble,  and 
the  paintings  of  the  first  masters,  are,  indeed,  most 
enchanting  objects.  How  little,  however,  of  these 
sufiices !  How  unessential  to  life !  they  are,  surely, 
not  of  that  importance  as  to  si^t  the  whole  world, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  a-gadding.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  be  Goth  enough  to  think  them  highly  or 
namental  in  life,  when  one  can  have  them  at  houu» 
without  paying  for  them  at  an  extravagant  price. 
But  for  ever>'  oae  who  can  support  it  to  make  a 
trade  of  running  abroad  only  to  stare  at  them,  1 
can  not  help  thinking  something  worse  than  a  pub- 
lic folly.     Instead  of  travelling  so  furiously,  )t 
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wiser  and  more  public  spirited  should  they, 
with  part  of  thoee  sums  of  money  spent  that  way, 
send  persons  of  genius  in  architecture,  painting, 
and  sculpture,  to  study  those  arts  abroad,  and  im- 
port them  into  England.  Did  they  but  once  take 
root  here,  how  they  might  flourish  in  such  a  gene- 
rous and  wealthy  country  I  The  nature  of  the 
great  painter,  architect,  and  statuary,  is  the  same 
she  erer  was;  and  is  no  doubt  as  profuse  of  beauty, 
pr(^rtion,  lovely  forms,  and  real  genius,  as  former- 
ly she  was  to  the  sunny  realms  of  Greece,  did  we 
but  study  the  one  and  exert  the  other.  In  England, 
if  we  can  not  reach  the  gracefully  superfluous,  yet 
I  hope  we  shall  never  lose  the  substantial,  neces- 
sary, and  vital  arts  of  life ;  such  as  depend  on  la- 
bour, hberty,  and  all  commanding  trade.  For  my 
part,  I,  who  have  no  taste  for  smelling  to  an  okl 
musty  stone,  look  upon  those  countries  with  an 
eye  to  poetry,  in  regard  that  the  sisters  reflect  light 
and  images  to  one  another.  Now  I  mention 
poetry,  should  you  inquire  after  my  muse,  all 
that  I  can  answer  is,  that  I  believe  she  did  not 
cross  the  channel  with  mc.  I  know  not  whether 
your  gardener  at  Eastbery  has  heard  any  thing 
of  her  among  the  woods  there ;  she  has  not  thought 
fit  to  visit  me  while  I  have  been  in  this  once  poetic 
land,  nor  do  I  feel  the  least  presage  that  she  will. 
But  not  to  lengthen  out  a  letter  that  has  no  pre- 
tence to  entertain  you,  give  me  leave  only  to  add, 
that  I  can  ne\'cr  lose  the  pleasing  sense  I  have  of 
your  goodness  to  me ;  and  it  is  a  hope  that  I  must 
flatter  myself  with  your  continuance  of  it  upon  my 
return  to  England ;  for  which  my  veneration  and 
love,  I  will  be  vain  enough  to  say,  increase  every 
day,  even  to  fondness  and  devotion." 

Thomson  returned  to  England  in  1732,  with 
his  general  information  much  increased,  and  his 
opinion  of  mankind  considerably  enlarged.  New 
■oenes  rather  excited  than  lessened  his  poetic  ar- 
dour; and  no  sooner  was  he  settled  than  ho  re- 
sumed his  pen,  choosing  for  his  subject  "  Liberty." 

It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  every  bio- 
grapher of  Thomson,  that  imme<liately  on  his  re- 
turn he  obtained  the  sinecure  situation  of  Secretary 
of  Briefs  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that  soon 
after  he  commenced  his  poem  his  young  friend 
Mr.  Talbot  died.  The  slightest  attention  to  dates 
wiU  show  the  error  of  these  statements.  Sir  Charles 
Talbot  did  not  become  Chancellor  until  the  29th 
of  November,  1733,  shortly  before  wliich  time  Mr. 
TalooC  died;  so  that  in  fact  "  Liberty"  must  have 
been  nearly  finished  before  his  decease,  and  he  did 
not  live  to  witness  the  scr\icc  which  his  father 
conferred  on  Thomson  by  appointing  him  to  the 
affice  alluded  to.  The  truth  thAi  appears  to  be, 
that  actuated  either  by  gratitude  to  his  patron,  or 
by  regard  for  his  accomplished  son,  or  probably  by 
both  fcoliogs,  the  Poet  resolved  to  evince  his  re- 


spect for  the  living  and  the  dead,  by  pirefizing  Iq 
the  first  part  of  "  Liberty"  an  addren  which  should 
conmiemorate  their  w(Mth  and  his  esteem.  Mr. 
Talbot  died  in  his  tvrenty-fimrth  year,  and  Thcm- 
son's  eulogy  of  him  is  marked  l^  simplicity  and 
tenderness. 

Though  the  most  laboured,  and  in  tta  autluv's 
opinion  the  best  of  his  productions,  "  Liberty"  was 
never  popular,  and  perhaps  most  persons  hafs 
found  it  as  difficult  to  read  to  an  end  as  Dr.  John- 
son did,  who  eagerly  avails  himself  of  the  neglect 
with  which  it  was  treated  to  indulge  in  one  of  those 
sneers  which  render  his  account  of  Thomson  a 
memorial  of  his  want  of  candour  and  injustice.  It 
was  inscribed  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
probably  enabled  Mr.  Lyttleton  to  introduce  him 
to  the  notice  of  his  Royal  Highness.  However 
grieved  at  the  coldness  of  the  public  towards  his 
favourite  work,  and  that  he  felt  it  severely  is  be- 
yond a  doubt,  one  at  least  of  his  friends  gave  him 
every  consolation  which  the  most  extravagant 
praises  can  afford.  That  exquisite  flatterer,  Aaron 
Hill,  whose  taste  and  judgment  gave  xest  to  hii 
eulogy,  thus  wrote  to  Thomson  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1734;  and  it  is  amusing  to  compare  the 
opinion  of  a  distinguished  contemporary  with  that 
of  posterity  on  the  same  subject 
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DEAR  SIR, 

"You  have  lately  given  me  two  pleasures;  for 
one  of  them  I  am  indebted  to  fortune,  who  brought 
me  near  you,  though  not  quite  near  enough,  the 
other  night,  at  the  playhouse.  The  second  I 
owe  to  a  hand,  I  am  infinitely  nrore  proud  to  be 
obliged  by;  for  I  received  your  beautiful  present 
of  Liberty  from  its  author.  It  will  be,  in  all 
senses,  an  ornament  to  my  study.  It  will,  also, 
be  such  to  my  heart  and  my  memory;  for  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  think  of  a  loveliness  in  moral,  a 
frankness  in  social,  or  a  penetration  in  political 
life,  to  which  you  have  not,  in  this  inimitable 
masterpiece,  both  of  language  and  geruus,  given 
a  force,  and  a  delicacy,  which  few  shall  be  horn 
with  a  capacity  to  feel,  and  none  ever  with  a  ca- 
pacity to  exceed. 

"  I  do  not  know  a  pleasure  I  should  enjoy  with 
more  pride  than  that  of  filling  up  the  leisure  of  a 
well  employed  year,  in  exerting  the  critic,  on  year 
poem;  in  considering  it  first,  vrith  a  view  to  the 
vastness  of  its  conception,  in  the  general  plan; 
secondly,  to  the  grandeur,  the  depth,  the  unlean- 
ing,  self-supported  richness  of  the  sentiments; 
and  thirdly,  to  the  strength,  the  elegance,  the 
music,  the  comprehensive  living  energy,  and  dosb 
propriety  of  your  expression.  I  look  upon  this 
mighty  work  as  the  last  stretched  blase  of  our  ex* 
piring  genius.  It  is  the  dying  eflfbrt  of  despairing 
and  indignant  virtue,  and  will  stand,  like  one  of 
those  unmortal  pyramids,  which  carry  their  mag- 
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nifioeiioe  thnragh  tiinca  that  wonder  to  lee  nothing 
romid  them  but  uncomfortable  desert  I 

"  Yet  you  must  give  me  leave,  while  I  but  ad- 
mire your  genius,  to  love  your  soul,  that  has  such 
oompasB  of  humanity!  your  poem  is  not  newer 
than  your  mind,  nor  your  expression  stronger 
than  your  virtue.  Whatever  school-enthusiasm 
has  miadreamt  of  Homer,  that  he  knew  all  aits, 
and  that  his  works  have  taught  their  practice, 
might  be  almost  said  and  proved  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son's 'Liberty,'  without  partiality  or  flattery; 
whatever  has  been  sufiered,  done,  or  thought, 
through  all  the  revolutions  of  forgotten  time,  your 
mora  than  magic  muse  revokes,  reacts,  and  ani- 
mates, till  we  become  cotemporarics  of  every  busy 
age,  and  see,  and  feel  the  changes,  which  they 
shone  or  sunk  by. 

**  It  is  possible  that  this  devoted  nation,  irreco- 
verably lost  in  luxury,  may,  like  your 

Liuk  artists  farm, 

On  higher  life  Intent,  its  silken  tomb. 

It  may  rise  to  future  animation,  and,  its  wealth, 
its  jNride,  and  commerce  lost,  lose  also  its  cor- 
ruption, and  retriumph,  in  the  strength  of  unde- 
siring  poverty.  For,  certainly,  you  have  detected 
the  sole  root  of  every  English  evil  you  deplore  so 
beautifully: 

Whenever  pafTd  with  power,  and  gorged  with  wealth, 
Natkni^  like  aura,  let  trade  enormous  rise, 
And  east  and  south  their  mingled  treasure  pour; 
nsn,  swell'd  impetuous,  the  corrupting  flood 
Bunts  0^  the  city,  and  devours  the  land. 

'*  Think,  seriously,  upon  this  observation,  and 
Cry  i(  in  all  your  acquaintance  with  past  ages,  you 
can  find  a  people  long  at  once  retaining  public 
Tirtue  and  extended  commerce.  Search,  too,  as 
mncfa  in  vain  for  one  who  is,  with  warmer  truth, 
tad  better  founded  zeal,  than  I  am. 
Dear  sir,  your  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 

A.  Hill." 

In  another  letter,  dated  in  the  following  Janua- 
ry, Hill  pointed  out  some  slight  defects  in  '*  Liber- 
^f*  and  in  September,  1735,  after  referring  to  a 
eopy  of  "  Zara,"  which  he  submitted  for  Thom- 
i'e  perusal,  he  observed,  "The  warmth  you 
against  the  corruption  and  degeneracy  of 
stage  is  an  indignation  both  natural  and  ne* 
eeasaiy  in  abreast— 

*Tha  boanJs  of  self  divinely  bursting  t' 

yet  fain  would  I  hope,  it  is  not  in  the  prophetic 
■oirit  of  the  character,  that  a  poet,  like  you,  as- 
KTts,  '  The  root  of  this  evil  is  too  deq)  to  be 
phick'd  up;'"  and  be  then  approves,  with  the 
hittemesB  of  a  disappointed  autoor,  of  the  ana- 
thema which  Thomson  had  pronounced  against 
the  dramatic  taste  of  the  time.    On  the  same  oc- 
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casbn  he  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  tragic 
academy,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  the  Prince 
of  Wales  would  give  his  support  to  the  plan : — a 
remark  indicative  of  Thomson's  being  sufficiency 
connected  with  the  Prince  to  be  aware  of  his  sen- 
timents. A  letter  from  Hill  in  May  1736,  proves 
that  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  "  Liberty"  as 
a  speculation,  the  author  generously  resolved  to 
secure  the  publisher  from  loss: 

^  One  of  the  natural  growths  of  such  a  mind, 
as  we  see  in  your  writings,  is  the  generosity  ot 
your  purpose,  in  favour  of  the  bookseller.  I  an. 
in  love  with  the  humanity  that  inspired  such  a 
sentiment ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  my  country,  wish 
it  may  never  be  carried  into  execution,  because 
the  beauty  of  the  action  would,  of  necessity,  pre- 
vent its  ever  being  forgotten ;  and  a  kind  of  na- 
Uonal  infamy,  which  must  disgrace  us  to  posterity, 
will,  as  infallibly,  be  a  consequence  ofits  being  re- 
membered. 

"  I  confess  myself  sincerely  mortified  to  hear 
that  such  a  poem  as  '  Liberty,'  in  such  a  nation 
as  Great  Britain,  can  have  failed  to  make  a  book- 
seller as  rich  as  an  ungrateful  people  have  been 
made  by  its  invaluable  fund  of  manly  sentiments; 
but  there  are  dispositions,  in  political  as  well  as 
natural  bodies,  which  have  prevalence  to  help  or 
hinder  the  effect  of  medicines:  and  I  am  appre- 
hensive, that  republican  improvements  upon  mon- 
archical foundations  will  but  spoil  two  different 
orders,  either  of  which,  alone,  might  have  had 
strength  and  gracefulness." 

He  proceeds  to  comply  vrith  Thomson's  request, 
to  send  him  his  criticisms  in  the  event  of  a  secortd 
edition;  and  it  appears  from  this  letter,  that  he 
had  complained  that  the  works  of  authors  were 
not  secured  to  them,  as  Hill  says, 

"  Would  to  God  you  were  in  the  right,  in  that 
part  of  your  letter  which  wishes,  in  lieu  of  state 
patronage,  in  favour  of  learning,  that  we  had 
only  some  good  act  of  parliament  for  securing  to 
authors  the  property  of  their  own  works.  Me- 
thinks  if  the  act  would  go  deep  enough  to  reach 
the  very  root  of  your  wish,  it  should,  also,  secure 
to  the  public  the  education  of  her  gentlemen  as 
well  as  the  property  of  her  writers;  since,  where 
the  first  are  unable  to  taste,  the  last  must  write  to 
no  purpose." 

Two  other  paragraphs  in  this  communication 
refer  to  Thomson's  acquaintance  with  eminent 
poets  of  the  day : 

"  I  am  pleas^sl  to  hear  that  Mr.  Pope  was  au 
kind  as  to  make  any  inquiries  oonccming  me. 
Your  good  nature  was  justly  and  generously  em- 
ployed in  the  mention  you  moke  of  poor  Mr. 
Savage." 

The  remarks  of  Johnson  on  the  alteration  and 
curtailment  made  by  Lord  Lyttelton  in  "  Libeny," 
are  too  just  not  to  produce  con\iction,  aiid  in  this 
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edUion,  as  well  as  most  others,  his  wiih  to  we  it 
exhibited  as  its  author  left  it  is  realised. 

A  letter  which  the  Poet  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Ron  about  this  period  di8pla3rs  the  affection  which 
he  bore  to  his  relations,  and  proves  his  readinen 
to  contribute  to  their  support.  The  tragedy  to 
which  he  alludes  was  "  Agamemnon." 

"dear  ROSS,  London^  Nov.  6,  1736. 

I  own  I  have  a  good  deal  of  assurance,  after 
asking  one  favour  of  you,  never  to  answer  your 
letter  till  I  ask  another.  But  not  to  mince  the 
matter,  and  all  apologies  apart,  hearken  to  my 
request. — My  sisters  have  been  advised  by  their 
friends  to  set  up  at  Edinburgh  a  little  milliner's 
■hop;  and  if  you  can  conveniently  advance  to 
them  twelve  pounds,  on  my  account,  it  will  be  a 
particular  favour.  That  will  net  them  a-going, 
and  I  dcsiirn  from  time  to  time  to  send  them 
goods  from  hence.  My  whole  account  I  will  pey 
you  when  you  come  up  here,  not  in  ]K>ctical  paper 
credit,  but  in  the  solid  mont^y  of  this  dirty  worid. 
I  will  not  draw  u|X)n  you,  in  case  you  be  not  pre- 
pared to  defend  yourself;  but  if  your  purse  be 
valiant,  please  to  .inquire  for  Jean  or  Elizabeth 
Thomson,  at  the  Reverend  Mr.  Gusthart's;  and 
if  this  letter  be  not  a  sufficient  testimony  of  the 
debt,  I  will  send  you  whatever  you  dt»ire. 

"  It  is  late,  and  I  would  not  lose  this  post.  Like 
a  laconic  man  of  business,  therefore,  I  must  here 
stop  short ;  though  I  have  several  tilings  to  im- 
part to  you,  and,  through  your  canal,  to  the  dear- 
est, trueiit,  heartiest  youth  that  treads  on  Scottish 
ground.  The  next  letter  I  write  you  shall  be 
washed  clean  from  business  in  the  Castalian  foun- 
tain. 

"  I  am  whipping  and  spurring  to  finish  a  tra- 
gedy for  you  this  winter,  but  am  still  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  goal,  which  makes  me  fear  being 
distanc<.-d.  Remember  mc  to  all  friends,  and  above 
them  all  to  Mr.  Forbes.  Though  my  affection  to 
him  is  not  fanned  by  letters,  yet  is  it  as  high  as 
when  I  was  his  brother  in  the  virtu,  and  played  at 
chess  with  him  in  a  post-chaise. 

I  am,  dear  Ross, 
Most  sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, 

James  Thomson." 

On  the  12th  of  the  following  January,  he  again 
wrote  to  Ross. 

"  Having  been  entirely  in  the  country  of  late, 
finishing  my  play,  I  did  not  receive  yours  till  some 
days  ago.  It  was  kind  in  you  not  to  draw  rashly 
upon  me,  which  at  present  had  put  me  into  danger; 
but  very  soon,  that  is  to  say  about  two  months 
hence,  I  shall  have  a  golden  buckler,  and  you  may 
draw  boldly.  My  play  is  received  in  Drury  Lane, 
and  will  be  put  into  my  Lord  Chamberlain's  or  hb 


deputy's  hands  to-morrow.  Petty*  came  bees  tn* 
or  three  days  ago;  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  mmd 
man  of  God  to  be.  He  is  to  be  panomfied  a  fefw 
days  hence.  How  a  gown  and  caaeock  will  be- 
oomehim;  and  with  what  a  holy  leer  he  wiU  edify 
the  devout  females!  There  m  no  doubt  of  his 
having  a  call,  for  he  is  immediately  to  enter  npoa 
a  tolerable  living.  Gkid  grant  him  more,  and  m 
M  as  himself  It  rejoices  me  to  see  eome  one 
worthy,  honest,  excellent  man  raised,  at  least,  to 
independence.  Pray  make  my  compliments  to 
my  Lord  Pre6ident,t  and  all  friends.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  more  at  large  frt>m  you.  Just  noir 
I  am  with  the  Alderman,  who  wishes  yon  all  hap' 
piness." 

His  sisters  and  his  forthcoming  tragedy  ap> 
pear  still  to  have  divided  his  thoughts,  for  in  Fe- 
bniary  he  thus  wrote  about  both  to  Mr.  Garin 
Hamilton: 

"  I  lately  heard  from  my  sisters  at  Edinburgh, 
that  you  were  so  good  as  to  promise  to  advance 
to  them,  on  my  account,  a  trifle  of  money,  which 
I  proposed  to  allow  them  yearly.  The  ram  is 
sixteen  pounds  sterling,  and  which  I  would  havt 
paid  them  eight  pounds  sterling  at  Martinmas, 
and  the  other  eight  pounds  at  Whitsuntide,  the 
payment  to  begin  from  last  Martinmas.  So  thai 
the  first  year  will  be  completed  at  Whitsunday 
next.  Your  doing  this  I  shall  look  upon  as  a 
particular  favour,  and  the  money  shall  be  paid 
here  at  your  order  as  you  please  to  direct.  Please, 
upon  receipt  of  this,  to  send  to  them  at  Mr.  Gust- 
hart's  and  to  advance  to  them  the  pajrment  fiir  last 
Martinmas,  which  place  to  my  account.  Had  I 
had  time  this  post,  I  would  have  written  to  tiieai 
to  wait  upon  you.  I  have  a  tragedy,  entitled 
Agamemnon,  to  be  represented  here  about  tfaies 
weeks  hence.  Please  to  let  me  know  bow  many 
copies  I  shall  send  to  you,  and  you  shall  have 
them  in  full  time.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  prin^ 
ing  it  for  myself,  but  if  I  do  not,  I  will  take  caie 
you  shall  have  what  copies  of  it  you  demand.  If 
I  can  serve  you  in  any  thing  else  here,  I  shall  be 
▼ery  glad." 

In  173G,  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  mana- 
gers of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Learning,  his  colleagues  being  either  persons  of 
high  rank  or  of  considerable  Hterary  reputation. 

Thomson's  next  work  originated  in  gratituda 
His  constant  and  generous  patron.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Talbot,  died  in  February  1737,  and  soon 
afterwards,  the  beautiful  poem  to  las  memory  ap- 
peared.   Pieces  of  this  nature,  however  creditabfe 


*  "Petty,"  thus  spoken  of,  was  Dr.  Patridc  Moidod^  tfa 
"oDy  man  of  God"  of  the  "CaaUe  of  IndokDeB,"  and  OMif 
ThofOsoD's  iHographen  and  editon. 
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the  fedingi  may  be  which  bupiied  Ihem,  mmt 
powew  eztraordinaiy  intrinvic  merit  to  create  iii- 
MRft  when  all  remembranoe  of  the  indiTidual 
whom  they  celebrate  has  paaed  away.  Thii 
daim  is  posseesed  by  the  article  in  qoestbn,  and 
the  same  reader  who  turns  from  the  cold  and  far- 
mtlf  thoQ^  elegant  versification  of  "  Liberty/'  if 
he  commence  the  tribute  to  Lord  Talbot,  will  be 
induced  to  goon;  and  should  he  not  think  himself 
fq>aid  by  any  other  passage,  he  will  be  amply 
gratified  by  the  description  of  the  delicate  species 
of  patronage  which  it  is  fit  for  wealth  or  gieatnsss 
to  bestow. 

"Lee  learoii^  am,  let  unirenal  wOTth, 

Laroeiic  a  patron  loet,  a  friend  and  judge. 

Unlike  the  none  of  vanity,  that,  reil'd 

Beneath  the  patron's  proeiituied  name^ 

Dare  sacrifice  a  worthy  man  to  pride, 

And  flurii  confusion  o'er  an  honest  cheek. 

When  be  conferr'd  a  grace,  it  seem'd  a  debt 

Which  be  to  merit,  to  the  public,  paid, 

And  to  the  great  all-bounteous  Source  of  Good. 

HJasympathlnng  heart  itself  received 

The  generous  obligation  he  bestow'd. 

Thii^  this  indeed,  is  patronising  worth. 

Their  kind  protector  hiin  tlie  Muses  own, 

Bat  Kom  with  noble  pride  the  boasted  aid 

Of  tasteleoB  Vanity's  insulting  hand. 

The  gracious  stream  that  cheers  the  lettered  W(Mrld^ 

b  not  the  mnsy  giA  of  summer's  noon, 

Wbam  sudden  current,  from  the  naked  root, 

Washes  the  little  soil  which  yet  remained. 

And  only  more  dejects  the  blushing  flowen : 

So,  'tii  the  soft  descending  dews  at  eve, 

The  rilent  treasures  of  the  venuil  year, 

Indulging  deep  their  stores,  the  still  night  long ; 

TID,  with  returning  mom,  the  freshen'd  world 

iifinignaiceal],  all  beauty,  joy,  and  song." 

The  opportunity  is  also  taken  to  defend  Bishop 
KUindle,  his  early  patron  and  the  confidential 
finend  of  the  chancellor,  who  incurred  the  sus(tt- 
doii  of  heresy,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
whilst  this  piece  does  honour  to  the  virtues  of  his 
heart,  it  elevates  his  character  as  a  poet 

His  motive  for  perpetuating  the  fame  of  Lord 
Talbot  was  wholly  disinterested:  it  was,  indeed,  a 
pore  ofifering  to  that  setting  sun  on  whose  rays 
depended  all  the  brightness  of  his  own  prospects. 
With  the  chancellor  he  lost  the  situation  which 
rendered  him  independent;  and  though  Lord 
Hardwicke,  Talbot's  successor,  is  said  to  have  kept 
the  oi&ce  open  in  expectation  that  Thomson  would 
apidy  for  it,  he  failed  to  do  so,  and  it  was  given  to 
another.  From  what  this  neglect  of  his  interests 
arose  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  listless  and  indifferent:  but  he  may  perhaps 
have  fancied  that  his  eminence  was  sufficienUy 
great  to  have  induced  the  new  chancellor  to  offer 
what  his  lordship  imagined  would  have  been 
■ought,  and  possibly  the  Poet  was  deprived  of  the 
oflke  firom  a  mistaken  pride  on  both  aides.    He 


might,  however,  without  mfianness,  have  asked  ta 
retain  what  he  aheady  possessed,  and  the  othei 
might  have  had  the  urbanity  to  ofifer  to  continut 
that  which  it  was  ungenerous  to  take  away ;  but 
he  who,  trusting  to  the  merit  of  his  works,  suffers 
himself  to  believe  that  they  will  procure  him  that 
courtesy  from  rank  which  in  England  is  reserved 
for  those  possessed  of  wealth,  birth,  or  political  in- 
fluence, will  find  himself  fatally  mistaken,  and  like 
Thomson  will  have  cause  to  deplore  his  error. 

This  change  in  his  condition  did  not  however 
impair  his  energies  or  depress  his  spirits,  nor  did 
he  alter  his  manner  of  living,  trusting  probably  to 
the  sale  of  his  writings  to  supply  his  wants.  The 
loss  of  his  situation  as  Secretaiy  of  Briefs  rendem 
it  probable  that  it  was  about  this  period  when  ha 
was  arrested  for  debt,  and  was  rescued  from  a 
spunging  house  by  Cluin,  the  well  known  actor. 
The  anecdote  is  highly  creditable  to  both  parties, 
and  is  deaer\'ing  of  being  recorded,  as  the  origin 
of  a  friendship  betweeen  two  distinguished  per- 
sons, which  ended  only  with  their  lives;  and  be- 
cause it  contradicts  the  aphorism,  that  a  pecuniary 
obligation  is  generally  repaid  by  ingratitude. 

On  learning  that  Thomson  was  confined  for  a 
debt  of  about  seventy  pounds,  duin  repaired  to 
the  house,  and  having  inquired  for,  was  intro- 
duced to  him.  Thomson  was  a  good  deal  discon- 
certed at  seeing  Cluin  in  such  a  place,  and  his  em- 
barrassment increased  when  Cluin  told  him  he  was 
come  to  sup  with  Iiim,  being  conscious  that  all  tht 
money  he  was  possessed  of  would  scarce  procure 
a  good  one,  and  that  credit  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. His  anxiety  was  however  removed  upon 
Cluin 's  informing  him  that,  as  he  supposed  it 
would  have  been  inconvenient  to  have  had  the  sup- 
per dressed  in  the  place  they  were  in,  he  had  or- 
dered it  from  an  adjacent  tavern,  and  ab  a  prelude 
half  a  dozen  of  claret  was  introduced.  Supper 
being  over,  Cluin  said,  "  It  is  time  now.  Jemmy 
Thomson,  we  should  balance  accounts."  Thk 
not  a  Uttle  astonished  the  poet,  who  imagined  he 
had  some  demand  upon  him ;  but  Cluin,  perceiving 
it,  continued,  "  Sir,  the  pleasure  I  have  had  in 
perusing  your  works,  I  can  not  estimate  at  less  than 
a  hundred  pounds,  and  I  insist  upon  taking  this 
opportunity  of  acquitting  myself  of  the  debt."  On 
saying  this,  he  put  down  a  note  of  that  value,  and 
hastily  took  his  leave,  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

The  most  valuable  acquaintance  which  Thom- 
son ever  formed  was  with  Mr.,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Lyttelton,  whom  Pope  has  described 
sbeing 

Still  true  to  vlnoe  and  as  warm  as  true, 

but  the  precise  time  or  manner  of  its  commenci^ 
ment  is  no  where  mentioned.  Murdoch  says 
Lyttelton  presented  him  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
before  he  was  personally  known  to  him;  and  John- 
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ion  itatci  that  this  occurred  after  he  lost  Yob  ntua- 
tion  of  Secretary  of  Bxiefi^  which  was  early  in 
1737.  On  being  introduced,  his  Royal  Highness 
*iiquired  into  the  state  of  lus  afiairs,  and  Thomson 
having  answered  that  "  they  were  in  a  more  poeti- 
cal posture  than  formerly,"  the  prince  granted  him 
a  pension  of  10(M.  a  year,  but  of  which  he  lived  to 
be  deprived. 

In  1738  Agamemnon  appeared,  but  its  reception 
was  far  from  favourable;  and  a  ludicrous  story  is 
told  of  Thomson's  agony  at  witnessing  the  repre- 
sentation, on  the  first  night,  being  so  great,  as  to 
oblige  him  to  excuse  his  delay  in  meeting  the 
friends  with  whom  he  had  promised  to  sup,  saying 
that  his  wig  had  been  so  disordered  by  perspiration 
that  he  could  not  appear  until  he  had  submitted  to 
the  hands  of  the  hair-dresser.  It  is  said,  too,  that 
such  was  his  excitement  upon  the  occasion,  that 
he  audibly  accompanied  the  actors  in  their  recita- 
tion, until  a  friend  reminded  him  of  the  indiscre- 
tion. Pope  was  present  at  its  appearance,  and  was 
honoured  by  the  audience  with  a  general  clap,  a 
mark  of  approbation  which,  though  not  uncommon 
in  other  countries,  is  rarely  evinced  by  an  English 
audience  to  a  man  who  is  merely  a  poet.  Aga- 
memnon was  inscribed  to  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
in  a  dedication  which  is  good  because  it  is  short, 
and  free  from  the  fulsome  panegyrics  common  to 
such  addresses.  The  prologue  was  furnished  by 
Mallet;  the  epilogue,  which  from  not  being  as- 
signed to  any  other  author,  may  in  its  present  form 
be  consider^  Thomson's  ovni,  is  remarkable  for 
being  altered  after  the  first  representation;  and  in 
all  the  editions  of  the  play  a  note  occurs,  stating 
that  the  whole,  excepting  the  six  lines  with  which 
it  commences,  "  being  very  justly  disliked  by  the 
audience,  another  was  substituted  in  its  place." 
Whether  the  original  epilogue  was  vnritten  by  him 
m  aouotful,  and  it  would  seem  from  the  substituted 
lines,  that  those  which  gave  place  to  it  were  ob- 
noxious from  their  mdclicacy.  With  much  tact 
he  hails  their  rejection  as  an  indication  of  a  better 
tafte: 

**  Thus  he  began :— And  yoti  approred  the  atiain ; 
Till  the  next  couplet  sunk  to  light  and  vain. 
You  check'd  him  there.— To  you,  to  reason  JuiC, 
He  owns  be  triumphed  In  your  kind  dfaqguaL 
Charm'd  by  your  frown,  by  your  displeasure  gmoei, 
He  hai28  the  rising  virtue  of  your  taste;" 

tnd  he  concluded  with  congratulating  them  on  the 
miprovement. 

Shortly  before  Agamemnon  was  produced,  Dr. 
Rundie  thus  wrote  to  Mrs.  Sandys,  whence  it  ap- 
|)eani  that  that  lady  had  suggested  a  subject  for  a 
play  to  him,  which  he  once  intended  to  adopt. 

"  My  friend  Thomson,  the  poet,  is  bringing 
another  untoward  heroine  on  the  stage,  and  has 
deferred  writing  on  the  subject  you  chose  for  him, 
though  ne  had  the  whole  scheme  drawn  out  into 


acts  and  scenes,  •pmpet  turns  of  passioa  and 
timents  ptunted  out  to  hiip,  and  Uie  distnas  mide 
as  touching  and  important,  as  new,  and  intcwst 
ing,  and  regular,  as  any  that  was  ever  introdneed 
on  the  stage  at  Athens,  for  the  instruction  of  that 
polite  nation.  But,  perhaps  the  delicacy  of  the 
subject,  and  the  judgment  required  in  saying  bold 
truths,  whose  boklness  should  not  make  them  de- 
generate into  offensiveness,  deterred  him.  His 
present  story  is  the  death  of  Agamemnon.  An 
adulteress,  who  murders  her  husband,  is  but  an 
odd  example  to  be  presented  before,  and  •lim^ifh 
the  beauties  of  Great  Britain.  However,  if  he  will 
be  advised,  it  shall  not  be  a  shocking,  though  it 
can  not  be  a  noble  story.  He  will  enrich  it  with 
a  profusion  of  worthy  sentiments  and  high  poetiy, 
but  it  will  be  written  in  a  rough,  harsh  style,  and 
in  numbers  great,  but  careless.  He  wants  that 
neatness  and  simplicity  of  diction  which  is  so  na> 
tural  in  dialogue.  He  can  not  throw  the  light  of 
an  elegant  ease  on  his  thoughts,  which  will  make 
the  sublimcst  turns  of  art  appear  the  genuine  ui- 
prcmeditatcd  dictates  of  the  heart  of  the  speaker. 
But  with  all  his  faults,  he  will  have  a  thousand 
masterly  strokes  of  a  gresit  genius  seen  in  all  he 
writes ;  and  ho  will  be  applauded  by  those  who 
most  censure  him." 

In  the  ensuing  year,  1739,  his  play  entitled  Ed- 
ward and  Eleanora  was  offered  to  the  stage,  but 
was  prohibited  from  being  represented.  To  un 
derstand  this  measure,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  ts 
the  politics  of  the  period.  The  heir  apparent,  Fre^ 
derick.  Prince  of  Wales,  liveti  in  open  hostility  to 
his  father  George  the  Second ;  his  house  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  opposition,  and  as  the  advocate 
of  liberal  opinions  he  was  the  idol  of  the  whigs  and 
other  dicontented  persons.  The  plot  of  Edwaid 
and  Eleanora  is  derived  from  the  well  known  stoiy 
of  EUeAnor  of  Castile,  the  wife  of  King  Edwaid 
the  First,  havmg  preserved  her  husband's  lift  in 
the  Holy  Land  by  sucking  the  poison  from  hii 
woimd.  As  Edward  was  then  heir  apparent  to 
the  crown,  he  stood  in  the  same  position  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales;  and  Thomson  availed  himself 
of  the  circumstance  to  introduce  some  passafjcs 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  prince's  popularity  by 
encouraging  the  people  to  hope  for  his 
Of  these  the  most  striking  are: 

'Edward,  return ;  lose  not  a  day,  an  hour, 
Before  this  city.    Though  your  cause  be  holy, 
Believe  me,  'tis  a  much  modpe  pious  oflfice^ 
To  aare  your  father's  old  and  broken  year^ 
His  mild  and  easy  temper,  from  tlie  snares 
Of  low,  corrupt,  insinuating  traltoi&: 
A  nobler  office  fart  on  the  Arm  base 
Of  well  proporllon'd  liberty,  to  build 
The  common  quiet,  happineas,  and  gkny 
Of  king  and  people,  England's  rising  grandeur 
Tb  you,  my  Prince,  this  task,  of  right,  bakiqpi 
Has  DOC  the  royal  heir  a  juster  claim 
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n.  Am  W.  Ouhn'.  inimK  heul  w>a  «k™h 

Tlim  ■lleiH  Ki  bb  liuenM,  Huh,  who  nMlB 

A  miHV,  «  ™*nl  of  hk  booBirl" 

"Bdmid  ha  gnu,  hu  mmbible  TbniM.- 

TlkU  rtmn  chttflf  nhlcJi  baflw  •  princB— 

H.  Jot.,  ih.  p«pte  1«  mu«  OM  d.7  lult ; 

With  loDdom  kim  ihcm,  Hllta  >  noble  pride; 

"  Aiakhi  hii  nunr  TbTuB^  rouibrol  Ed<tud 

b  lol^,  -waia.  and  ab«lule  of  Innpcr  j 

I  rtwcfim  .«li  (0  modcraie  h»  bMt, 

To  gvMe  hli  fieiT  rUtun,  0»i.  midnl 

Bi  liuillng  power  uul  tamrtn?  .T™pl'»n"t 

IIilv.  UW  In  rain.    And  hence  1  here  ouend  him. 

rbi  ch«D  Isiid.  Ihe  lut  iKnw  oTfindDm, 

AniM«  •  worid  erataTed  1— Cm  luck  Ih  J  fio>, 

Awl  inn  bom  bnhsl  ilniM  hET  md  reiuwn : 

Tblak  of  Ibi  bloid  IhU,  u  nuUnutln  b«  righu^ 

jLDd  cuud  tB  ibdieilns  law>,  h»  llaw'd  In  bul^ 

WhM  rlgUuic^  wbu  Uil^  KhiL  blight  omiemlan, 

TUi  Ttriiv^  vbAm,  (DO,  and  Mood  ofujc^ 
Briny  k  MdT  ID  Im  la*  Ibc  rtu. 
In  Uili  bDpinui,  ihk  dKklie  hour, 
Od  Iboa,  ind  lb«  olon^  om  wfle|riDf  coimliT 
^EZiH  bar  dlMicafuI  e^ ;  to  thee  iIb  CAl^ 
And  wllh  1  bolpln  pveai'i  piercln;  voice." 
Ednud  U  made  to  mj,  in  nply, 

"O,  ttun  ia  DDiblDg,  wblcb  lui  ib«,  mj  uimUf, 
^  in  mj  proper  penoD,  could  DDlfaElbr!" 
Minj  other  political  allusionfl  occur,  nhkh  it  nu 
to  uniicr»tnnil|  and  when  luidei- 
d  DC*  to  applj  ;  bence  the  auppresuoD  of  the 
|nece  was  neither  mrpriiing  nor  unreuioDi 
The  naaik  oT  Jobnaoa  thai  it  was  dilEcull  to 
diKOvel  wh;  the  play  naa  not  aJlowtil  lo  lie  acted, 
jrona  Hat  he  never  read  Thamaon'B  nnrka  with 
the  attention  Pftich  was  incumbent  upon  bia  biog- 
rtpber.  It  wu,  however,  piinl»l  with  a  iledica- 
tioD  to  the  Princcu  of  Wales,  ihe  moderation  of 
Mluch  i>  ill  chief  meiit.     He  lays, 

"  In  the  chajacler  of  Elcanorn  I  have  endeit 
voured  to  represent,  however  faintly,  a  pniiMsa 
diftinguilbed  tor  all  the  virtuei  that  render  great- 
uw  amioble.    I  have  aimed,  partlcularlj',  to  do 


juilicc  to  her  inviolable  aflection  and  genraiMii 
icndcrneH  for  ■  prince,  wlio  waa  Iha  darlinj  of  a 
great  and  fiee  people.  Tbetr  dcaccoduil*,  ena 
now,  mil  own  with  pkanire  how  properly  thk 

aflJieaj  ii  mado  to  your  Royal  Highneaa." 

The  loaa  of  whatever  fame  and  profit  he  may 
have  anticipated  in  consequence  of  the  prohibitioQ 
of  this  tragedy,  waa  moro  than  made  np  by  the 
sympathy  of  Ihe  poblic.  To  the  UUer  he  ap- 
pcareii  in  a  light  wliich  never  faila  to  render  an 
Englishman  attractive,  that  of  a  anfferer  (or  ths 
aalic  of  freedom,  and  an  injured  patriot  I  Johnnn 
etatra  that  be  ertdeavoarcd  to  repair  his  pecunlaij 
loaa  by  a  lubKription,  but  be  aaya  that  he  can 
not  U'll  ita  auccen.  Upon  the  aame  antboritjr 
it  ia  related,  that  "  when  the  public  murmured  at 
the  unkind  treatment  of  Thomson,  one  of  the  nu- 
ninrrinl  writcn  remarked,  that  he  had  taken  a 
'  lilxTty'  which  waa  not  agreeable  to  Britaimia  in 
any  sFiAon." 

From  Oiia  tiroo  unlU  1745  ThomHin  did  StUa, 
eicrjiling  that  about  tlie  year  1'740  be  wrote  )ui 
"Mn»|iie  of  Alfred,"  in  omjunction  with  hit 
friend  Maltet.  This  waa  compoaed  by  command 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  entertainment  of 
hia  bouaehold  at  hia  summer  lealdenee,  and  waa 
performed  at  the  gaideru  in  Clifden  on  the  lat  ol 
AugiiBt,  1740,  before  a  brilliant  andiencs,  conaii*. 
iiig  of  their  Royal  Highnesses,  the  Prince  and 
PrineeM  of  Wales  and  their  whole  auile.  This 
piece,  with  alterations  and  new  mnaic,  waa  soma 
year*  tiftcrwarda  acted  at  Covcnt  Garden  * 

Three  letters  which  Thomson  wrote  in  the  year 
1743,  when  he  waa  residing  in  Kew  Lute,  hava 
been  printed.  Two  of  them  are  addressed  to  Mn. 
RoliertBon,  the  uster  of  Miaa  Young,  to  whom  he 
waa  wannly  attached,  and  whoM  beauty  and  m»- 
rila  he  repeatedly  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Amanda.  Thoae  ladies  had  gone  to  Bath  fin 
their  health,  and  ThomaoD  laments  the  loas  ot 
their  soeiely  in  a  lively  style;  a  paiaage  in  ooa 
of  them,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Mn.  Robertson's 
child,  in  reference  to  Miss  Youig,  is  worth  ex- 

1  can  not  lielp  telling  you  of  -i  very  pleanng 

c  1  lately  saw,— In  the  middle  of  a  green  field 

there  stands  a  peaceful  Ic    '     '   "     ' 


li  WIS  eoiLnly  Mir  nudilled  bj  MaDat,  no  {an  of  iha 

being  ncalned  except  a  few  lines,  b  was  aoed  at  Dnuj 
0.  or^  publlahed  Id  Bra  In  1761.  Thou^  ucvUBnttj 
otnied,  11  was  DDI  very  aoccaafuL  TTie  jxokigiig  ma 
un  t>r  tha  Earl  of  Corks.  It  hui  Keen  lald,  that  MaON 
:u[e,l  Alfred  to  be  perfinnad  u  Dmj  lALt,  hj  Utrtaa 
uing  tn  Quilelc,  thai.  In  bin  Inwndnl  Uh  of  Die  Dub  al 
"  "  innmh,  1iediould.b7in  1ogen)aiiadevlce,ttndanltJis 
nwiua  or  Die  ige.  "  M;  deu  IMend,"  Kid  Qaniek, 
;«  qulie  left  sir  writing  <br  lbs  lUifal"  Tia  Ubi 
iLan,  and  AUM  was  pmlocad.— JJi^rapUa  A* 


ITi 
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which  having  entered,  I  beheld  innocence,  iweet 
innocence,  asleep.  Your  heart  would  have  yeam- 
edf  your  eyes  perhaps  have  overflowed  with  tears 
of  joy,  to  see  how  charming  he  looked;  like  a 
young  cherub  dropped  from  heaven,  if  they  be  so 
happy  as  to  have  young  cherubs  there. 

'*  When  awaked,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  with 
what  complacency  and  ease,  what  soft  serenity 
altogether  unmixed  with  the  least  cloud,  he  open- 
ed his  eyes.  Dancing  with  joy  in  his  nurse's 
aims,  his  eyes  not  only  smiled,  but  laughed,  which 
put  me  in  mind  of  a  certain  near  relation  of  his, 
whom  I  need  not  name.  What  delights  thee  so, 
thou  lovely  babe  1  art  thou  thinking  of  thy  mo- 
ther't  recovery!  does  some  kind  power  impress 
upon  thee  a  presage  of  thy  future  happiness  under 
her  tender  care? — I  took  the  liberty  to  touch  him 
with  unhallowed  Ups,  which  restored  me  to  the 
lp>od  opinion  of  the  nurse,  who  had  neither  forgot 
nor  forgiven  my  ha^'mg  slighted  that  &vour 
once." 

This  letter  contained  a  song,  which  will  be 
found  in  (he  second  volume.  Another  letter  is 
here  given  at  length,  from  its  being  the  only  at- 
tempt of  a  humorous  nature  in  prose  which 
Thomson  is  known  to  have  made,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  satirizes  travellers  and  courtiers 
ii  amusing. 

To  a  Friend,  on  his  Travels. 

•  Trusty  and  well  beloved  Dog,    Dee.  7,  1742. 

"Hearing  you  are  gone  abroad  to  see  the 
world,  as  they  call  it,  I  can  not  forbear,  upon  this 
occasion,  transmitting  you  a  few  thoughts. 

"  It  may  seem  presumptbn  in  me  to  pretend  to 
ipve  you  any  instruction;  but  you  must  know, 
that  I  am  a  dog  of  considerable  experience.  In- 
deed I  have  not  improved  so  much  as  I  might 
have  done  by  my  justly  deserved  misfortunes: 
the  case  very  often  of  my  betters.  However,  a 
little  I  have  learned;  and  sometimes,  while  I 
seemed  to  lie  asleep  before  the  Are,  I  have  over- 
heard the  conversation  of  your  travellers.  In  the 
first  place,  I  will  not  suppose  that  you  are  gone 
abroad  an  illiterate  cub,  just  escaped  from  the  lash 
of  your  keeper,  and  running  wild  about  the  worid 
like  a  dog  who  has  lost  his  master,  utterly  unac- 
quainted vnth  the  proper  knowledge,  manners, 
and  conversation  of  dogs. 

"  These  are  the  public  jests  of  every  country 
through  which  they  run  post,  and  frequently  they 
are  avoided  as  if  they  were  mad  dogs.  None  will 
converse  with  them  but  those  who  shear,  some- 
tuies  even  skin  them,  and  often  they  return  home 
like  a  dog  who  has  lost  his  tail.  In  short,  these 
travelling  puppies  do  nothing  else  but  run  after 
foreign  bitches,  learn  to  dance,  cut  capers,  play 
tricks,  and  admire  your  fine  outlandish  howling; 
though,  in  my  opinion,  our  vigorous  deep  mouthed 


British  note  is  better  musk.  If  a  timely  stop  is 
not  put  to  this,  the  genuine  breed  of  our  ancieiit 
sturdy  dogs  will  by  degrees  dwindle  and  degene- 
rate into  dull  Dutch  roastifli,  effrminate  Italian 
lapdogs,  or  tawdry  impertinent  French  harieqmns. 
All  our  once  noble  throated  guardians  of  the  house 
and  fold  will  be  succeeded  by  a  mean  oourtlyrsce, 
that  snarl  at  honest  men,  flatter  rogues,  proudly 
wear  badges  of  slavery,  ribands,  collars,  &C  and 
fetch  and  carry  sticks  at  the  lion's  court.  By  ths 
by,  my  dear  Marquis,  this  fetching  and  carrying 
of  sticks  is  a  diversion  you  are  too  much  addicted 
to,  and,  though  a  diversion,  unbecoming  a  true 
independent  country  dog.  There  is  another  dog 
vice  that  greatly  prevails  among  the  hungxy  whelps 
at  court,  but  you  are  too  well  stuflTed  to  fall  into  that 
What  I  mean  is  patting,  pawing,  soliciting,  teasing, 
imapping  the  morsel  out  of  one  another's  moutbo, 
being  bitterly  envious,  and  insatiably  ravenous,  nay, 
sometimes  filching  when  they  safely  may.  Of  thu 
vice,  I  have  an  instance  continually  before  my  eyes, 
in  that  wretched  animal  Scrub,  whoee  genius  ii 
quite  misplaced  here  in  the  country.  He  has,  be- 
sides, such  an  admirable  talent  at  scratching  at  i 
door,  as  might  well  recommend  him  to  the  office  of 
a  court  waiter.  A  word  in  your  ear — 1  wiA  a  ce^ 
tain  two-legged  friend  of  mine  had  a  little  of  thii 
assiduity.  These  canine  courtiers  are  also  ex- 
tremely given  to  bark  at  merit  and  virtue,  if  ill  dad 
and  poor:  they  have  likewise  a  nice  discenunsHt 
with  regard  to  those  whom  their  master  distin- 
guishes ;  to  such  you  shall  see  them  go  up  inuDe> 
diately,  and  fawning  in  the  most  abject  mannfl^— 
baUcr  leur  ctd.    For  me,  it  is  always  a  maxim 


To  honour  humble  worth,  and,  seaming 
P—  on  the  proud  inhospitable  gate. 


For  which  reason  I  go  scattering  my  water  every 
where  about  Richmond.  And  now  that  I  am  upoD 
this  topic,  I  must  cite  you  two  lines  of  a  letter  from 
Bounce,  of  celebrated  memory,  to  Fop,  a  dog  in 
the  country  to  a  dog  at  court  She  is  giving  an 
aocoimt  of  her  generous  ofispring,  among  which 
she  mentions  two,  far  above  the  vice  I  now  cen- 


sure: 


One  vAtn  fHends  to  Bathnm'Sdooi^ 
One  ft  wns  at  Ozfixd*!  on  ths  poor. 

Channing  dogsl  I  have  little  more  to  sty;  but 
•only,  considering  the  great  mart  of  scandal  yoo 
are  at,  to  warn  you  against  flattering  those  you 
converse  with,  and  the  moment  they  turn  to  go 
away,  backbiting  them — a  vice  with  which  the  old 
dogs  of  old  ladies  are  much  infected;  and  yoa  must 
have  been  most  fhriously  afllected  with  it  heie  at 
Richmond,  had  you  not  happened  into  a  good  fkr 
mily:  therefore  I  might  have  spared  this  eaotioii. 
One  thing  I  had  almost  forgot  You  have  a  bate 
custom,  when  you  chance  upon  a  ontain  fragiuA 
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tA 


(gmnam^  of  perfuming  your  carcan  with  it.  Fie! 
fie !  leave  that  nasty  custom  to  your  little,  foppish, 
erop-etzed  dogs,  who  do  it  to  conceal  their  own 
•link. 

"  My  letter,  I  fear,  grows  tedious.  I  will  detain 
you  from  your  slumbers  no  longer,  but  conclude 
by  wishing  that  the  waters  and  exercise  may  bring 
down  your  fiU  sides,  and  that  you  may  return  a 
genteel  aooomplished  dog.  Pray  tick  for  me,  you 
li^>py  ^1  ^  hands  of  the  fair  ladies  you  have 
the  honour  to  attend.  I  remember  to  have  had 
that  hnppn<*f  once,  when  one  who  shall  be  name- 
less kjoked  with  an  envious  eye  upon  me. 

**  Farewell,  my  dear  marquis.  Return,  I  beg  it 
ci  you,  soon  to  Richmond ;  when  I  will  treat  you 
with  some  choice  fragments,  a  marrowbone,  which 
I  win  crack  fix  you  myself,  and  a  dessert  of  high 
toasted  cheese.  I  am,  without  further  ceremony, 
yoon  sincerely,  Buff. 

"MiDewtitooMarki.     X    Scrub's  mark." 

In  a  letter  which  Thomson  wrote  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton,  in  July,  1743,  he  says  he  was  employed  in 
correcting  "  The  Seasons:"  at  that  time,  it  seems, 
he  had  never  been  at  Haglcy,  his  friend's  seat,  in 
Woroestenhire. 


DEAK  sm. 


LontUm,  July  14, 1743. 


I  had  the  pleasure  of  yours  some  posts  ago,  andi  own  merits. 


Hagley,  and  particulariy  her  who  gives  it  chanof 
to  you  it  never  had  before. 

Believe  me  to  be  ever,  with  the  greatest  respect^ 
Most  aflectionately  yours, 

James  Thomson." 

In  1745  his  Tancred  and  Sigismunda  was  per- 
formed at  Drury  Lane  with  considerable  appIaufSi 
and  he  again  found  a  patron  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  whom  he  says,  in  the  dedication,  "  Al- 
low me  only  to  wish,  that  what  I  have  now  tilt 
honour  to  offer  to  your  Royal  Highness  may  be 
judged  not  unworthy  of  your  protection,  at  least 
in  the  sentiments  which  it  inculcates.  A  warm 
and  grateful  sense  of  your  goodnera  to  me  makes 
me  desirous  to  seize  evciy  occasion  of  declaring 
in  public  my  profound  respect  and  dutiful  attach- 
ment." 

During  the  year  1744  Mr.  Lyttelton  came  into 
office,  and  the  earliest  exerdse  of  his  patronage 
was  to  bestow  on  Thomson  the  situation  of  sur- 
veyor general  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  the  duties 
of  which  appointment  he  performed,  by  deputy, 
and  of  which  the  profits  were  3002.  a  year.  He 
was  thus  placed  above  want,  if  ho  was  not  ele- 
vated to  affluence,  and  this  piece  of  good  fortune 
must  have  been  the  more  grateful  since  he  waa 
indebted  for  it  to  a  friendship  produced  by  his 


have  delayed  answering  it  hitherto  that  I  might 
be  able  to  determine  when  I  could  have  the  happi 


Much  of  the  Summer  of  1745,  and  the  Autumn 

of  174C,  were  paased  at  the  Leasowes,  with  Shen- 

of  waiting  upon  you.    Hagley  is  the  place j  stone;  who,  after  his  death,  placed  the  following 

in  England  1  most  desire  tG  see;  I  imagine  it  to  inscription  in  Virgil's  grove  there  in  conmiemonk- 


be  greatly  delightful  in  itsell,  and  I  know  it  to  be 
so  to  the  highest  degree  by  the  company  it  is  ani- 
mated vrith.  Some  reasons  prevent  my  waiting 
upon  you  immediately,  but,  if  you  will  be  so  good 
ts  let  me  know  how  long  you  design  to  stay  in 
the  country,  nothing  shall  hinder  me  from  passing 
three  weeks  or  a  month  with  you  before  you  leave 
it  Af  this  will  fall  in  Autumn,  I  shall  like  it  the 
better,  for  I  think  that  season  of  the  year  the  most 
plnasing  and  the  most  poetical.  The  spirits  are 
not  then  dissipated  with  the  gaiety  of  Spring,  and 
the  glaring  light  of  summer,  but  composed  into  a 


tion  of  him. 

Oleberrimo  Fhetn, 

Jocobo  T^ltHTMon, 

Prope  (bntfls  llle  non  ftMldiua 

G.& 

Sedem  banc  orairiL 

"  QiUB  (ibi,  qu»  tali  reddam  pro  carmine  donal 
Nam  neque  me  tantam  renientia  stbilus  ausui, 
Nee  percuflsa  juvani  fluau  tarn  liitora,  nee  qu» 
Baxoaas  intor  dccurront  flumina  valles."* 

Thomson  once  more  experienced  the  uncertain- 
ty of  patronage  by  the  loss  of  the  pension  of  100^ 


.nou.  and  tempeied  joy.  The  year  ^J^^^^^  ^m.    This  it  would  seem,  from  a  passaie  in  a 
tiie  mean  time  I  wdl  go  on  with  correcbng  The  ^  ^^^^^  p^^^^  J^^  ^^^ 

SeeeoDS,  and  hope  to  carry  down  more  than  one :        ' 

of  them  with  me.  The  muses,  whom  you  obhg-' 
mi^y  eay  I  shall  bring  along  with  me,  I  shall  findj 
with  yon — the  muses  of  the  great  simple  country, ' 


not  the  little,  fine-lady  muses  of  Richmond  Hill. 

"  I  have  lived  so  long  in  the  noise,  or  at  least' 
its  distant  din  of  the  town,  that  I  begin  to  l(Nrget| 
whal  retirement  is:  with  you  I  shall  enjoy  it  in  its 
highest  efeganoe  and  purest  simplicity.  The  mind  | 
frill  not  oaly  be  soothed  into  peace,  but  enlivened 
Bto  harmony.     My  compliments  attend  all  at 

B 


'  To  (he  much  celebrated  FDet, 

This  seat  was  placed 

near  his  iafoarite  apringi 

by 

w.  a 


How  dtan  I  thank  thy  Mose,  so  formM  to  pleais  I 
Fbr  not  the  whiaperings  of  the  nudiem  hnu»^ 
Norbanlca  stiH  beaten  by  the  breaking  wave, 
Nor  limpid  ritts  thai  pebbly  talliea  lar^ 
Tkkl  such  delighL 
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Lyttelton,  whose  influence  obtained  it  for  lum, 
having  incurred  the  Prince's  displeasure.  West 
and  Mallet,  both  firiends  of  that  noble  minded  in- 
dividual, and  who  were  similarly  favoured  with 
pensions,  were  deprived  of  them  on  the  same  day 


But  enough  of  this  melancholy  though  not  no- 
pleasing  strain. 

"  I  esteem  you  for  your  sensibto  and  dkulte^ 
ested  advice  to  Mr.  Bell,  as  you  will  see  fay  my 
letter  to  him;  as  I  approve,  entirely, of  hk  many* 


and  for  the  same  reason.  ing  again,  you  may  readily  ask  me  why  I  do  not 

Whilst  at  Hagley,  Mr.  Lyttelton's  seat,  in  Oo-  marry  at  all.  My  drcumstanoes  haiFe  hkhertOL 
tober,  1747,  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Thomson,  |  been  so  variable  and  uncertain  in  this  fluctuatiiig 
and,  as  it  is  the  last  to  liis  family  which  has  been  world,  as  induce  to  keep  me  from  engaging  in 
preserved,  it  will  be  read  with  interest  Dr.  John-  such  a  state;  and  now,  though  they  aie  men 
wan  received  it  firom  Boswell  to  whom  that  lady  settled,  and  of  late,  which  you  will  be  gkd  It 
presented  it  hear,  considerably  improved,  I  begin  to  think  Wf* 

self  too  far  advanced  in  lifi$  for  such  yoathfiil  nn* 

Hajleyf  in  Worcestershire,     '  dertakingei,  not  to  mention  some  other  petty  na- 

October  the  ith^  1747.  !  sons  that  are  apt  to  startle  the  delicacy  of  diAeul 

"  MY  DEAR  SISTER,  old  bachcIors.    I  am,  however,  not  a  tittle 


I  thought  you  had  known  me  better  than  to  clous,  that  was  I  to  pay  a  visit  to  Scotland,  ol 
interpret  my  silence  into  a  decay  of  affection,  which  I  have  some  thoughts  of  doing  mm,  T 
especially  as  your  behaviour  has  always  been  such  might  possibly  be  tempted  to  think  of  a  thing  ml 
as  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  it.  Do  not  easily  repaired  if  done  amiss.  I  haye  ahngii 
imagine,  because  I  am  a  bad  correspondent,  that  been  of  opinion,  that  none  make  better  wiiei  thai 
I  can  ever  prove  an  unkind  friend  and  brother,  the  ladies  of  Scotland ;  and  yet,  who 
I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  tell  you,  that  my  ken  than  they,  while  the  gentlemen  are  < 
affections  are  naturally  veiy  fixed  and  constant;  ly  running  abroad  all  the  world  over?  Somesf 
and  if  I  had  ever  reason  of  complaint  against  them,  it  is  true,  are  v^ise  enough  to  return  lor  • 
you,  of  which,  by  the  by,  I  have  not  the  least  sha-  wife.  You  sec  I  am  beginning  to  make  intocrt 
dow,  I  am  conscious  of  so  many  defects  in  my-  already  with  the  Scotch  ladies.  But  no  more  of 
self,  as  dispose  me  to  be  not  a  little  charitable  and  this  infectious  subject.  Pray  let  nie  hear  ham 
forgiving.  |  you  now  and  then ;  and  though  I  am  not  a  icgn- 

"  It  gives  me  the  truest  heart&lt  satisfaction  to  lar  correspondent,  yet,  perhaps,  I  may  mend  in 
bear  you  have  a  good,  kind  husband,  and  are  in  ^  that  respect.    Remember  me  kindly  to  your  lu» 
easy,  contented  circumstances ;   but  were  they ;  band,  and  believe  me  to  be 
otherwise,  that  would  only  awaken  and  heighten  i  Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

my  tenderness  towards  you.    As  our  good  and !  James  Thom809L 

tender-hearted  parents  did  not  live  to  receive  any   To  Mrs.  Tliomson^  in  Lanark. 
material  testimonies  of  that  highest  human  grati- ! 

tude  I  owed  them,  than  which  nothing  could  have :  It  was  during  this  visit  to  Hagley  that  he  w« 
given  nie  equal  pleasure,  the  only  return  1  can :  met  by  Shenstone,  who  says,  in  a  letter  dato4 
make  them  now  is,  by  kindness  to  those  they  left  20th  September,  1747: 

behind  them.  Would  to  God  poor  Lizy  had  Uved  \  "  As  I  was  returning  from  church,  on  Sunday 
longer,  to  have  been  a  farther  witness  of  the  last,  whom  should  I  meet  in  a  chaise,  with  two 
truth  of  what  I  say;  and  that  I  might  have  had  horses  lengthways,  but  that  right  friendly  bald, 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  once  more  a  sister,  who  so  Mr.  Thomson  1  I  complimented  him  upon  hm 
truly  deserved  my  esteem  and  love.  But  she  is  arrival  in  this  country,  and  asked  him  to  aooan- 
happy,  while  we  must  toil  a  httle  longer  here  be- ,  pany  Mr.  Lyttelton  to  the  Leasowes,  which  he 
kiw:  let  us,  however,  do  it  cheerfully  and  grate- 1  said  he  would  with  abundance  of  pleasure,  and  so 
fully,  supported  by  the  pleasing  hope  of  meeting  we  parted." 


yet  again  on  a  safer  shore,  where  to  n^collect  the 
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storms  and  difficulties  of  life  will  not,  i)erha|)s,  bo  occupied  his  attention,  and  the  former,  whkdi 
inconsistent  with  that  blissful  state.  "  You  did ,  had  been  in  progress  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  and 
right  to  call  your  daughter  by  her  name;  for  you  was  originally  intended  to  consist  of  a  fewstanns 
must  needs  have  had  a  particular  tender  friend-  ridiculing  the  want  of  energy  in  himself  and  sooM 
■hip  for  one  another,  endeared  as  you  were  by  |  of  his  friends,  appeared  in  about  May,  1748,  and 
nature,  by  having  passed  the  affectionate  years  was  the  last  production  of  his  pen  which  he  fived 
of  yi»ur  youth  together,  and  by  that  great  softener  to  print.  The  sketch  of  himself  is  extremely  hi- 
and  engager  of  hearts,  mutual  hardship.  That  teresting;  though  he  says  all,  excepting  the  fint 
It  was  in  my  power  to  ease  it  a  little,  I  account  iUne,  was  vnitten  by  a  friend,  who  is  MMited  te 
)ne  of  the  most  exquisite  pleasures  of  my  life. '  have  been  Lord  Lyttelton. 
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"  A  bard  here  dwelt,  more  fat  than  bard  besceniB; 
Who^  void  of  envy,  guile,  and  lust  of  gain, 
On  virtue  ftill,  and  Nature's  pleasing  themes, 
Pour'd  forth  his  unpremeditated  strain ; 
The  world  foraaklng  with  a  calm  disdain; 
Here  laugh'd  he  careless  in  his  easy  seat ; 
Here  quafl^d  encircled  with  the  joyous  train, 
Oft  moralizing  sage :  his  ditty  sweet 
He  loated  much  to  write^  ne  cared  to  repeat" 


.  Of  the  other  portraita  a  few  only  havo  been 
identified.  The  sixty-sixth  stanza  alludes  to 
Lord  Lyttelton;  the  sixty-seTenth  to  Mr.  Cluin; 
the  sixty-ninth  has  been  supposed  to  describe 
Dr.  Ayaooughi  his  lordship's  brother-in-law,  but 
it  was  clearly  a  picture  of  Dr.  Murdoch,  as  he 
applies  nearly  the  same  words  to  him,  in  a  letter 
printed  in  this  memoir.  Another  was,  ho  says, 
iDtcnded  lor  his  friend,  Mr.  Paterson,  his  deputy 
m  the  office  of  Surveyor  Greneral  of  the  Leeward 
Islands. 

The  foUowing  letter  is  without  a  date,  but  from 
iuB  stating  that  the  Castle  of  Indolence  would  be 
pnhlieiied  in  a  Ibiinight,  it  must  have  been  writ- 
tm  aboQt  April,  1748. 

"DsAB  Paterson, 

"  In  the  first  place,  and  previous  to  my  letter,  I 
onuit  reeommend  to  your  favour  and  protection 
Mr.  James  Smith,  searcher  in  St.  Christopher's: 
and  I  beg  of  you,  as  occasion  shall  8er\'e,  and  as 
yoii  find  he  merits  it,  to  advance  him  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  customs.  He  is  warmly  recommend- 
ed to  me  by  Sargent,  who,  in  verity,  turns  out 
one  of  the  best  men  of  our  youthful  acquaintance, 
— honest,  honourable,  friendly,  and  generous.  If 
we  are  not  to  oblige  one  another,  life  becomes  a 
pahiy,  selfish  afiair, — a  pitiful  morsel  in  a  comer. 
fiaigent  is  so  happily  married,  that  1  could  almost 
say, — the  same  case  happen  to  us  all. 

**  That  I  have  not  answered  several  letters  of 
yuan,  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  friendship  and 
the  sinoerest  regard  for  you;  but  you  know  mc 
well  enough  to  account  for  my  silence,  without 
Biy  saying  any  more  upon  that  head;  besides,  I 
liave  very  little  to  say  that  is  worthy  to  be  trans- 
mitted over  the  great  ocean.  The  worid  either 
ftitilises  so  much,  or  we  grow  so  dead  to  it,  that 
its  transactions  make  but  feeble  impressions  on 
as.  Retirement  and  nature  are  more  and  more 
my  passion  every  day,  and  now,  even  now,  the 
charming  time  comes  on:  Heaven  is  just  on  the 
point,  or  rather  in  the  very  act,  of  giving  earth  a 
green  gown.  The  voiee  of  the  nightingale  is 
heani'in  our  lane. 

"  Yon  must  know  that  I  have  enlarged  my  m- 
nl  domain  much  to  the  same  dimensions  yon  have 
done  yours.  The  two  fields  next  to  me,  from 
the  first  of  which  I  have  walled — ^no,  no— paled 
in  about  as  much  m  mv  parden  connsted  of  be- 
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fore,  so  that  the  walk  runs  round  the  hedge, 
where  you  may  figure  me  walking  any  time  of 
the  day,  and  sometimes  in  the  night  I  imagine 
you  reclining  under  cedars,  and  there  enjoying 
more  magnificent  slumbers  than  are  known  to 
pale  climates  of  the  north;  slumbers  rendered 
awful  and  divine  by  the  solemn  stillness  and 
deep  fervours  of  the  torrid  noon.  At  other  times 
I  image  you  drinking  punch  in  groves  of  lime  or 
orange  trees,  gathering  pineapples  from  hedges, 
as  commonly  as  we  may  blackberries,  poetising 
under  lofly  laurels,  or  making  lovo  under  full 
spread  myrtles.  But,  to  lower  my  style  a  little  as 
I  am  such  a  genuine  lover  of  gardening,  why  do 
not  you  remember  me  in  that  instance,  and  send 
me  some  seeds  of  things  that  might  succeed  here 
during  the  summer,  though  they  can  not  pericct 
their  seed  sutTiciontly  in  this,  to  them,  unconge- 
nial climate  to  propagate'?  in  which  case  is  tiie 
caliloo,  which,  from  the  seed  it  bore  here,  came 
up  puny,  rickety,  and  good  for  nothing.  There 
are  other  things  certainly  with  you,  not  yet 
brought  over  hither,  that  might  flourish  here  in 
the  summer  time,  and  live  tolerably  well,  pro- 
vided they  be  sheltered  in  a  hospitable  stove,  or 
green-house,  during  the  winter.  You  will  give 
mc  no  small  pleasure  by  sending  me,  from  time 
to  time,  some  of  these  seeds,  if  it  were  ik>  more 
but  to  amuse  me  in  making  the  trial.  With  re- 
gard to  the  brother  gardeners,  you  ought  to  know 
that,  as  tliey  are  half  vegetables,  the  animal  part 
of  them  will  never  have  spirit  enough  to  consent 
to  tJie  transplanting  of  the  vegetables  into  distant, 
dangerous  climates.  They,  happily  for  them- 
selves, have  no  otiicr  idea  but  to  dig  on  here,  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  and  kiss  their  wives. 

"  As  to  more  important  business,  I  have  no- 
thing to  write  to  you.  You  know  best.  Be,  as 
you  always  must  be,  just  and  honest;  but  if  you 
are  unhappily,  romantic,  you  shall  come  home 
without  money,  and  write  a  tragedy  on  yourself 
Mr.  Lytti'lton  told  me  that  the  Grenvilles  and  he 
had  strongly  recommended  the  person  the  gover* 
nor  and  you  proposed  for  that  considerable  oflice, 
lately  fellen  vacant  in  your  department,  and  that 
there  was  good  hopes  of  succeeding.  He  told  mo 
also  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  said  that  it  was  not  to  bo 
expected  that  offices  such  as  that  is,  fur  which 
the  greatest  interest  is  made  here  at  home,  could 
be  accorded  to  your  recommendation,  but  that  as 
to  the  middling  or  inferior  ofiices,  if  there  was  not 
some  particular  reason  to  the  contrary,  regan* 
would  be  had  thereto.  This  is  all  that  can  be 
reasonably  desired ;  and  if  you  are  not  infected 
with  a  certain  Creolian 'distemper,  whereof  I  am 
persuaded  your  soul  will  utterly  resist  the  conta- 
gion, as  I  hope  your  body  will  that  of  the  natuial 
ones*,  there  are  few  men  so  capable  of  that  unj^e- 
rishable  happiness,  that  peace  and  satisfactbn  of 
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mind,  at  least,  that  proceeds  horn  being 
l)le  and  moderate  in  our  desires,  as  you.  These 
are  the  treasures  dug  from  an  inexhaustible  mine 
in  our  own  breasts,  which,  like  those  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  the  rust  of  time  can  not  corrupt, 
nor  thieves  break  through  and  steal.  I  must  learn 
to  work  this  mine  a  little  more,  being  struck  off 
from  a  certain  hundred  pounds  a  year  which  you 
know  I  had.  West,  Mallet,  and  I,  were  all  mut- 
ed in  one  day;  if  you  would  know  why— out  of 
resentment  to  our  friend  in  Argyll-street.  Vet  I 
Iiave  hopes  given  me  of  having  it  restored  with 
interest  some  time  or  other.  Oh,  that  some  time 
or  other  is  a  great  deceiver. 

"  Coriolanus  has  not  yet  appeared  on  the  stage, 
from  the  little,  dirty  jealousy  of  Tullus*  towards 
him  who  alone  can  act  Coriolanus.t  Indeed,  the 
first  has  entirely  jockeyed  the  last  off  the  stage,  for 
this  season,  like  a  giant  in  his  wrath.  Let  us 
have  a  little  more  patience,  Paterson ;  nay,  let  us 
be  cheerful ;  at  last  all  will  be  well,  at  least  all  will 
lie  over, — here  I  mean :  God  forbid  it  should  be  so 
hereafter !  But,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  Gkxl,  that 
will  not  be  so. 

"  Now  that  I  am  prating  of  myself,  know  that, 
aller  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  the  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence comes  abroad  in  a  fortnight  It  will  certain- 
ly travel  as  far  as  Barbadoes.  You  have  an  apart- 
ment in  it  as  a  night  pensioner;  which,  you  may 
remember,  I  filled  up  for  you  during  our  delightful 
party  at  North  End.  "Will  ever  these  days  return 
again?  Do  not  you  remember  eating  the  raw  fish 
that  were  never  caught  1  AU  our  friends  are  pret- 
ty much  in  statu  quo,  except  it  be  poor  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton.  He  has  had  the  severest  trial  a  human  ten- 
der heart  can  have  ;t  but  the  old  physician.  Time, 
will  at  last  close  up  his  wounds,  though  there  must 
always  remain  an  inward  smarting.  Mitchells  is 
in  the  house  for  Aberdeenshire,  and  has  spoke 
modestly  well ;  I  hope  he  will  bo  something  else 
soon;  none  deserves  better:  true  friendship  and 
humanity  dwell  in  his  heart  Gray  is  working 
hard  to  pass  his  accounts ;  1  spoke  to  him  about 
that  affair.  If  he  gave  you  any  trouble  about  it, 
even  that  of  dunning,  1  shall  think  strangely,  but 
I  dare  say  he  is  too  friendly  to  his  old  friends,  and 
you  are  among  the  oldest. 

"  Symmer  is  at  last  tired  of  gaiety,  and  is  going 
to  take  semi-country  house  at  Hammersmith.  I 
am  sorry  that  honest,  sensible  Warrender,  wbo  b 
in  town,  seems  to  be  stunted  in  church  preferment 
He  ought  to  be  a  tall  cedar  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  If  he  is  not  so  at  lost  it  will  add  more  fuel 
to  my  indignation,  that  bums  already  too  intense- 
ly,  and  throbs  towards  an  eruption.    Patrick  Mur- 


'  Garrick.  t  Quin. 

T  Mfi.  Lyuaton  died  on  the  t9th  of  January,  1746-7. 

i  Afterwanb  Envoy  to  Beriin  ami  a  Knight  of  ihe  Bath. 


doch  is  in  town,  tutor  to  Admiral  Vernon's  soii, 
and  is  in  good  hope  of  another  living  in  SufTolk, 
that  country  of  tranquillity,  where  he  will  then 
burrow  himself  in  a  wife  and  be  happy.  Good- 
natured,  obliging  Miller,  is  as  uiuaL  Though  the 
Doctor^  increases  in  business  he  does  not  decrease 
in  spleen,  that  is  both  humane  and  agreeable,  like 
Jacques  in  the  play ;  I  sometimes,  too,  have  a  touch 
of  it 

"  But  I  must  break  off  this  chat  with  you  about 
your  friends,  which,  were  I  to  indulge  in,  would 
be  endless.  As  for  politics,  we  are,  I  believe,  on 
the  brink  of  a  peace.  The  French  are  ▼apouri^g 
at  present  in  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  at  the  mum 
time  they  are  mortally  sick  in  their  marnie,  and 
through  aU  the  vitals  of  France.  It  is  a  pity  we 
can  not  continue  the  war  a  little  longer,  and  pot 
their  agonizing  trade  quite  to  death.  This  siege, 
I  take  it,  they  mean  as  their  last  flounh  in  tlw 
war. 

"  May  your  health,  which  never  fioled  joo  yet, 
still  continue,  till  you  have  scraped  together  enough 
to  return  home  and  live  in  some  snug  comer,  m 
happy  as  the  corycium  senez,  in  Viigil's  fourth 
Gcorgic,  whom  I  reconuncnd  both  to  you  and  my- 
self as  a  perfect  n&odcl  of  the  honest  haj^y  life. 
Believe  me  to  be  ever. 
Most  sincerely  and  affectionately  youii, 

James  Thomson." 

This  communication  discloses  the  reason  of 
"  Coriolanus"  being  delayed,  and  the  same  or  some 
other  cause  continuing  to  prevent  its  i4>pearancf, 
its  author  was  destined  never  to  witness  its  recep- 
tion. 

It  was  Thomson's  habit  to  walk  from  his  nM- 
dcnce  in  Kcw  Lane,  near  Richmond,  whenever 
the  weather  rendered  going  by  water  inehgihle.  In 
one  of  these  journeys  from  London,  he  found  hint- 
self,  on  reaching  Hammensmith,  tired  and  over- 
heated, and  he  imprudently  took  a  boot  to  convey 
him  to  Kew.  The  walk  from  the  landing  plaoo 
to  his  house  did  not  remove  the  chill  which  the  air 
on  the  water  produced,  and  the  next  day  he  found 
himself  in  a  high  fover,  a  state  which  his  pletl)o- 
ric  habit  rendered  alarming.  His  disoider  yield- 
ed, however,  to  caie  and  medicine,  and  ha  was  soon 
out  of  danger ;  but  bong  tempted  by  a  fine  e\t>- 
ning  to  expose  himself  to  the  dew  before  he  was 
perfectly  restored,  a  relapse  took  place,  and  he  was 
speedily  beyond  the  powers  of  human  aid.  The 
moment  his  situation  became  known  in  town,  hli 
finends,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Reid,  and  Dr.  Arm- 
strong hastened  to  him  at  midnight ;  hot  their  pro* 
sence  availed  nothing,  and  they  had  only  the  me 
lancholy  satisfaction  of  witnessing  his  last  m> 
ments.    He  expired  on  the  27th  of  August,  1748, 
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having  witliin  a  fow  days  completed  hia  forty-eighth 
fetr.  Of  hia  death-bed  no  particulars  are  record- 
ed. Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  charged  them- 
nhrea  with  the  care  of  his  efiects;  and  on  the 25th 
of  October,  1748,  letten  of  administration  were 
gimnted  to  them  as  attorneys  of  Mary  Craig,  oi 
Edinburgh,  formerly  Thomson,  wife  of  William 
Craig,  his  sister,  and  next  of  kin,  for  her  use. 

It  waa  the  next  object  of  these  generous  fnenda 
to  bring  Thomson's  posthumous  tragedy  before 
die  public,  and  in  1749,  **  Coriolanus"  was  acted 
ftr  the  benefit  of  his  relations.  The  Prologue, 
which  was  written  by  Mr.  Lyttelton,  and  was 
spoken  by  Cluin,  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  notice 
from  the  affecting  manner  in  which  the  writer 
■peaks  of  the  author : 

"I  oome  not  here  your  candour  to  implore 

For  wctntB,  whose  author  la,  alas  i  no  mora; 

Be  wania  no  adrocate  his  cause  to  plead ; 

Too  win  jounelvea  be  patrons  oT  the  dead. 

No  paitj  hfai  benerolence  confined, 

Mosacl    alika  It  flow*d  to  all  mankind. 

Ha  lored his  friendly  (orgire  this  guahing  tear; 

Alas  I  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here, 

He  bred  hia  friends  with  such  a  warmth  of  heart, 

Bo  dear  (rf'intereit,  lo  deroid  of  art, 

Sooh  generoua  friendehlp^  such  unrtiaken  seel, 

No  worda  can  wjpnk  it,  but  our  lean  may  telL 

Oh  candid  truth,  O  laith  without  a  ataln, 

di  mannen  gently  firm,  and  nobly  plain. 

Oh  qrmpathizing  lore  of  othere*  bliae, 

Where  will  you  find  another  breaat  like  hia  1 

Bodi  waa  the  Bfan— the  Poet  well  you  know 

Oft  has  he  tooch'd  your  hearts  with  tender  woe: 

Oft  in  thia  crowded  iKHiae^  with  juit  applause 

You  heard  him  teach  fair  Vlrtue'a  purest  laws; 

For  1^  chaste  Muse  emptoy'd  her  hearen-taught  ^yn 

None  but  the  nobleft  paarions  to  inspire, 

Mel  one  immoral,  one  corrupted  thooght, 

One  Uob,  whkh  dying  he  could  wirii  to  bloc. 

Cb,  may  to-night  your  fiivourahle  doom 

Another  laurel  add  to  grace  hb  tomb : 

WhOai  he,  superior  now  to  praise  or  blame, 

Heais  not  the  fteUe  Tcrfoe  of  humah  Ihme. 

Tet  If  to  those,  wtKmi  most  («  earth  he  lored, 

Fkom  whom  his  pious  can  la  now  lemored, 

With  whom  Us  UbeFBl  hand,  and  bounteous  heart, 

Shared  all  Us  little  fbrume  could  impan ; 

If  to  those  friends  your  kind  regard  shell  giye 

What  they  no  knoger  can  from  his  reoelTe, 

Thai,  that,  eren  now,  abore  yon  atarry  pole, 

May  touch  with  pleasure  his  immortal  souL** 

Truly  was  the  speaker  made  to  say  he  waa  no 
■dor  on  that  occasion,  and  the  feeling  which  he 
pvineed,  in  reciting  these  verses,  gave  increased 
iflect  to  their  touching  eloquence. 

Within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  his  old  ptr 
tsoDfiM,  the  Countess  of  Hertford,  stated  in  a  let- 
ter to  Lady  Luxborough,  that  Shenstone  had 
ihown  her  his  poem  on  Autumn,  and  the  honour 
bt  had  done  Thomson's  memory  in  it;  adding 
3ial  he  told  her  he  purposed  erecting  an  urn  to 
iSm  in  Yiigil's  Qn^e.  In  a  letter  to  Shenrtope 
in  November,  1753,  that  lady,  then  Dndbeia  of 


Somerset,  requested  him  to  allow  Dodsley  to  add 
to  his  collectbn  hu  poem  called  "  Damon's  Bower,'' 
addressed  to  William  Lyttelton,  Esq.,  and  ofiereil 
to  lend  him  a  copy  in  case  he  had  lost  the  original. 
These  paijpages  prove  her  grace'a  respect  for  hb 
memory,  and  render  Johnson's  remark,  that  he 
had  displeased  her,  unlikely.  Shenstone  speaks 
feelingly  of  Thomson's  deaith  in  a  letter  written 
on  the  Sd  of  September  Mowing : 

'*  Poor  Mr.  Thomson,  Mr.  Pitt  tefls  me,  is  dead 
He  was  to  have  been  at  Hagley  this  week,  ana 
then  I  should  probably  have  seen  him  here.  Ai 
it  b  I  win  erect  an  urn  in  Virgil's  Grove  to  hia 
memory.  I  was  really  as  much  shocked  to  hear 
of  his  death,  aa  if  I  had  known  and  loved  him 
for  a  number  of  years.  God  knows  I  lean  on  a 
very  fcw  fiicnds,  and  if  they  drop  me,  I  become  a 
wretched  misanthrope." 

Thf  author  of  The  Seasons  is  thus  alluded  to  in 
the  poem  mentioned  by  the  Duchess  of  Somerset: 

*'  Though  Thomson,  sweet  descripcive  bard  I 
Insphring  Autumn  sung ; 
Yet  tiow  riiould  we  the  monllis  regard 
That  mapgfd  bia  flowing  tongue  1 

*'Ahl  htcklesBmomhs^ofallthersK, 
To  whose  hard  ahare  it  fell  1 
For  sure  he  was  the  gentlest  breast 
That  ever  sung  so  wcIL 

"Hel  he  is  gone,  whose  moial  sonain 
Could  wit  and  miith  refine : 
Bel  he  is  gone,  whose  social  vein 
Surpaai'd  the  powwof  wine. 

*  Flut  by  the  streams  he  deign'd  to  praisB 
In  yon  sequesler'd  grove, 
To  him  a  votlva  urn  I  ndse^ 
To  him  and  friendly  Love. 

"Tea^  there,  my  Friend  I  ftorlam  and  sad, 
I  gmvB  yourThomson^  name^ 
And  thws  liis  lyre,  which  Fkte  Ibrtnde 
To  sound  your  growing  fiune. 

"Tliera  shall  my  plaintlfe  song  recount 
Daric  themes  (rf*  hopeless  woe^ 
And  fester  than  the  dropping  fount 
ril  teach  my  eyes  to  flow. 

"Hmtb  leaver  in  spite  of  Autumn  greeny 
Shall  shade  the  haDow'd  ground, 
And  Spring  will  there  again  be  seen 
To  caU  forth  flowers  around. 

"But  no  kind  suns  will  bU  roe  share. 
Once  mora,  his  social  hour ; 
Ah!  Spring!  thou  never  canst  repair 
This  loa  to  Damon's  bower.** 

Thomson's  fhneral  was  attended  by  Cluin,  Mai- 
kt,  Mr.  Robertson,  the  brother-in-hiw  of  his 
Amanda,  and  another  friend,  probably  either  Mr. 
Lyttelton  or  Mr.  Mitchell.  He  waa  buried  in 
Richmond  Church,  under  a  plain  stone  without 
any  inscription,  and  his  works  formed  the  only 
DMnnment  to  his  memory  untO  the  erection  of  the 
one  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  waa  opened  to 
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pnbhc  view  on  the  10th  of  May,  1763,  the  ezpeme 
of  which  waB  defrayed  by  an  edition  of  his  works 
printed  in  that  year  in  two  quarto  volumes,  and 
published  by  subucription.  It  is  ntuated  between 
those  of  Shakspeare  and  Rowe,  and  presents  a 
figure  of  Thomson  sitting,  leaning  his  left  arm  up- 
on a  pedestal,  and  holding  a  hock  with  the  cap  of 
liberty  in  his  right  hand.  Upon  the  pedestal  is 
carved  a  bas-relief  of  "  The  Seasons,"  to  which  a 
boy  points,  offering  him  a  laurel  crown  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  genius.  At  the  feet  of  the  figure  is  a 
magic  mask  and  ancient  harp.  The  whole  is  sup- 
iioited  by  a  projecting  pod^tal;  and  on  a  pannel 
u  inscribed  his  name,  age,  and  the  date  of  his 
death,  with  the  lines  which  are  inserted  at  the 
commencement  of  this  Memoir,  taken  from  his 
Summer.  The  monument  was  designed  by  Adam, 
and  executed  by  Michael  and  Henry  Spang. 

Lord  Buchan  afterwards  placed  a  smal^brass 
tablet  in  Richmond  Church  with  the  following  in- 
scription: 

In  the  earth,  below  this  (ablet, 

are  the  remaina  of 

JAMES  THOMSON, 

author  of  the  beautiful  poema,  entliuled, 

"The  Seaaona,"  the  " Caatle  of  Inddenoe,"  Ac 

who  died  at  Richmond 

00  the  27th  of  Auguat, 

and  waa  buried 

on  the  29ih  O.  a  174a 

The  Earl  of  Buchan, 

unwUliogthat 

80  good  a  man,  and  aweet  a  poet, 

ahould  be  without  a  memorial, 

haa  denoted  the  place  of  hia  interment, 

for  the  aatiafaction  of  hla  admiren^ 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord, 

M.DCC.XCII. 

Beneath  this  inscription,  his  lordship  added  this 
beautiful  passage  from  Winter, 

"Father  of  Light  and  life !  thou  Good  Supreme ! 
O  leach  me  what  ia  good!  teach  me  thjaelf  I 
Bare  me  from  ibllj,  vanity,  and  vice, 
From  every  low  purault!  uad  feed  my  aoul 
With  knowledge,  conacioua  peace,  and  virtue  pure ; 
tSacred,  aubatantiol,  nerer  lading  bUaa !" 

By  the  sale  of  an  edition  of  his  works,  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  his  relations,  and  the 
profits  of  his  last  Tragedy,  a  sufficient  sum  was 
raised  to  liquidate  all  his  debts  and  to  leave  a  hand- 
some residue  * 

*  A  correapondent  in  the  European  Magazine,  for  1819^  has 
aflbtded  very  aatialactory  Information  about  the  auma  which 
Thomson  obtained  for  aeveral  of  hia  worta,  and  of  the  datea 
of  Om  agreements  leapeciing  them,  derived  from  an  appeal 
againai  a  deciaion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  many  yeas 
Binca,  on  a  queation  of  literary  property. 

It  appears  Thomaon  aold  Sophoniaba,  a  Tragedy,  and 
Spring;  a  Poem,  to  Andrew  Miliar,  I6th  January,  1729,  for 
i27L  lOf    On  the  28th  nf  July  Ui  the  aame  year,  he  aold  to 
nhDlOOn  Mftamnar,*'  ^WimaL**  ^Aoiiunn^"  "Dritao-i 


In  the  whole  range  of  British  poetry  Thomson's 
^^  Seasons"  are,  perhaps,  the  earliest  read,  and 
most  generally  admired ;  hence  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  much  on  the  peculiar  character  of  a  geniut 
so  well  known  and  so  often  discussed.  He  was 
the  Poet  of  Nature,  and  his  chief  merit  oonastcd 
in  describing  her,  and  the  pleasure  afiforded  by  a 
contemplation  of  her  infinite  and  glorious  varieties. 
Studying  her  deeply,  his  mind  acquired  that  pla- 
cidity of  thought  and  feeling  which  an  abstraction 
firom  public  life  is  sure  to  generate.  She  was  to 
him,  as  he  has  himself  said,  a  source  of  happiness 
of  which  fortimc  could  not  deprive  him; — 

"  I  caie  not,  fortune,  what  you  me  deny ; 
You  can  not  rob  me  of  free  nature's  grace ; 
You  can  not  shut  the  windows  of  the  eky, 
Tlirough  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  face; 
You  can  not  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawna,  by  living  atream  at  eve : 
Let  health  ray  nerres^  and  finer  fibres  leave ; 
Of  &ncy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  beroava." 

His  pictures  of  scenery  and  of  rural  life  are  tlie 
productions  of  a  master,  and  render  him  the  Claude 
of  poets.  The  Seasons  are  the  first  book  firom 
which  we  are  taught  to  worship  the  goddess  to 
whose  service  the  bard  of  Ednam  devoted  himseU| 
and  who  is  there  that  has  reflected  on  the  magiii- 


nia,**  Poem  to  Newton,  the  Ilymn,  and  an  Easay  on  De- 
Bcriptive  Poetry,  for  1052.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1733;  Andrew 
Millar  purchaaed  these  Poems  of  John  Millan  at  the  original 
price.  On  the  I3th  of  June,  1769,  Andrew  Millar^i  executora 
eoU  the  copyright  of  the  yrhcin  by  Auction  to  flAeen  Loodon 
bookadlen^  for  the  sum  of  605<.  Soon  after  Davis^  the  Book* 
seller,  aokl  half  his  twelfth,  for  the  sharea  were  imequal,  to 
Becket  and  Dehondt,  not  of  the  original  list  of  porchasei^  for 
212.  being  the  price  he  had  paid  fix  that  proportion. 

It  ia  a  curious  fact  that  this  waa  a  cloaeaale;  and  Alexander 
Donaldson,  the  Edinburgh  Bookaeller,  who  wished  to  attend 
waa  not  admitted.  He  then  publisiied  a  copy  of  **Tht  6ea> 
Bona"  at  Edinburgh,  slated  in  the  tide  to  be  printed  in  1768; 
the  aale  of  wliich  waa  aoid,  however,  to  have  begun  before  tha 
auction  of  the  copyrigiit  took  place. 

A  singular  aikecdoio  was  related  in  the  Edinburgh  Star, 
dated  from  Logan  House,  O.  U.  October,  IS21,  and  aigned 
"An  Old  Shepherd,"  which  tenda  to  fix  the  auihonhipof 
**Ttyb  Gentle  Shepherd,"  auributed  to  Allan  Ramsay  on 
Thomaon.  To  what  degree  of  credit  it  is  entitled  ia  left  to  tlia 
reader  to  determine.  The  following  is  the  statement  on  the 
subject  which  waa  copied  into  the  Gentleman's  Slagazlne, 
vol  xd.  pan  ii.  p.  351. 

"  About  thirty  years  ago^  there  was  a  respectable  old  man, 
of  the  name  of  John  Steel,  who  waa  well  acquainted  with 
Allan  Ramsay;  and  he  toki  John  Ptecl  himacU;  that  wtien 
Mr.  Thomson,  the  author  of  "  Tlie  Seasons,"  was  In  liis  th(^ 
at  Edinburgh,  getting  himself  ahaven,  Ramsay  was  repeating 
some  of  his  poerm.  Mr.  Thomson  says  to  him, '  I  have  some* 
thing  to  emit  to  the  world,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  faUier  it' 
Ramsay  asked  what  he  would  give  him,  and  he  vroukl  lather 
iL  Mi.  Thomson  reidied,  all  tlie  ])rofit  that  arose  from  the 
publication.  '  A  bargain  be  it,'  said  Ramsay.  Mr.  Tb(»nsoa 
delivered  him  the  manuscripL  So,  from  what  is  sud  abovs. 
Mr.  Thomaon,  the  author  of  'The  Seasons,'  is  the  author  of 
'The  Gentle  Shepherd,' and  Allan  Rauuay  b  the  father  of  h 
ThH  I  bsOsve^  te  ihs  truth.*' 
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tonce  of  an  extended  landscape,  yiewcd  the  ean 
as  he  emerges  from  the  horizon,  or  witnessed  the 
Kkting  of  that  glorious  orb  when  he  leaves  the 
world  to  reflection  and  repose,  and  does  not  feel 
bis  descriptions  rush  upon  the  mind,  and  heighten 
bis  enjoyment  1 

It  has  been  said  that  the  style  of  that  work  is 
pompous,  and  that  it  contains  many  faults.  The 
remark  is  partially  true.  Hb  style  is,  in  some 
places,  monotonous,  from  its  imvaried  elevation; 
but  to  him  Nature  was  a  subject  of  the  profoundest 
reverence,  and  he,  doubtless,  considered  that  she 
ought  to  be  spoken  of  with  solemnity;  though  it  is 
evident  from  one  of  his  verses,  which  is  often 
cited,  that  he  was  aware  simplicity  is  the  most  be- 
eoDiing  garb  of  majesty  and  beauty.  Another  ob- 
jection to  The  Seasons  is,  that  they  contain  fre- 
quent digressions,  and,  notwithstanding  that  it  b 
made  by  an  authority,  from  which  it  may  be  pre- 
iomptuous  to  dissent,  the  ju£ticc  of  the  observation 
can  not,  perhaps,  be  established.  Every  one  who 
haa  read  them  will  admit  that  the  History  of  Cale- 
don  and  Amelia  and  of  Lavinia,  for  example,  have 
aflbrded  as  much  pleasure  as  any  otlicr  parts,  and 
a  poem  descriptive  of  scenery,  storms,  and  sun- 
shine, requires  the  introduction  of  human  beings 
to  give  it  life  and  animation.  A  painter  is  not 
ooisured  for  adding  figures  to  a  landscain?,  and  he 
is  only  required  to  render  them  graceful,  and  to 
make  them  harmonize  with  his  subjoct.  The 
characters  in  The  Seasons  are  all  in  keeping:  a 
^aner  is  as  necessary  to  a  har\'est  field  as  a  lover 
to  a  romance;  and  it  seems  hypercritical  to  say 
that  there  should  be  nothing  of  interest  in  the 
lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  or  hamlets 
which  are  alluued  to. 

Another  test  of  the  soundness  of  this  criticism 
Is,  to  inquire,  whether  that  work  does  not  owe  its 
chief  popularity  to  those  very  digressions.  Few 
persons  will  read  a  volume,  however  beautiful  the 
descriptions  which  it  contains,  unless  they  are  ro- 
fieved  by  incidents  of  human  life;  and  if  it  were 
poosible  to  strip  The  Seasons  of  every  passage  not 
ftrictly  relevant,  they  would  lose  their  chief  attrac- 
tions, and  soon  be  thrown  aside. 

One  charm  of  poetry  is,  that  it  often  presents 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of  an  author's 
mind,  and  this  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  episodes 
to  the  immediate  subject  of  his  labours.  The  chain 
of  thought  which  led  him  astray  may  not  unfirc- 
qnently  be  discovered,  and  it  is  on  such  occasions, 
duefly,  that  those  splendid  emanations  which  be- 
eome  aphorisms  to  future  ages  are  produced.  GKy 
nius  seems  then  to  cast  aside  all  the  fetters  which 
ait  imposes,  and  individual  feeling  usurping  for 
the  moment  entire  dominion,  the  mistress  who  has 
cheered  his  hopes,  or  the  coquette  who  has  aban- 
doned him,  his  friend,  or  his  enemy,  as  either  may 
oocur  to  hit  imagination,  is  sure  to  be  comroemo- 
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rated  in  words  glowing  with  the  fervor  of  inspira* 
ration.  Whilst  he  pursues  the  thread  of  his  talii, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  Poet  alone,  and  though  we 
may  admire  lus  skill,  it  is  only  when  he  breaks 
upon  us  in  some  spontaneous  burst  of  passion  that 
we  sympathise  with  the  man,  and  are  excited  to 
kindred  enthusiasm. 

To  the  power  of  painting  scenery,  and  delinea- 
ting the  softer  and  more  pleasing  traits  of  charac- 
ter, Thomson's  genius  seems  to  have  been  confined. 
Truly  has  he  said  of  himself, 

"I  solitary  court 
The  inspirlDg  breeze,  and  meditate  the  book 
Of  Nature,  ever  open ;  uming  ihence, 
Warm  from  the  bean  to  pour  the  moral  song ;" 

but  he  was  incapable  of  describing  the  heart  when 
assailed  by  boisterous  passions,  and  his  representa- 
tions of  ambition,  patriotism,  or  revenge,  are  com- 
paratively feeble.  His  tragedies,  though  not  with- 
out merit  as  compositions,  are  declamatory,  cold, 
and  vapid.  His  heroes  and  heroines  relate  their 
woes  in  good  verse,  but  we  remain  unmoved,  and 
follow  them  to  their  fate  with  the  indiflerence  of 
stoics.  No  man  was  animated  by  a  stronger  or 
more  disinterested  love  of  public  freedom  than 
Thomson,  and  he  every  where  inculcates  i>atriotic 
sentiments;  but  his  "Liberty"  neither  stimulates 
our  patriotism,  nor  increases  our  veneration  for  his 
idol.  No  writer  has  said  more  on  these  subjects, 
and  when  he  lived,  it  was  the  fashion  to  pretend 
to  be  actuated  by  noble  and  generous  motives,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  if  any  poet  ever  produced  them 
less  in  his  own  time ;  and  the  idea  that  he,  or  any 
one  else,  could  excite  them  now  is  ridiculous. 
"  Liberty"  is,  therefore,  read  only  because  it  is 
one  of  liis  works,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will 
ever  become  popular. 

The  Castle  of  Indolence"  displays  greater  poeti- 
cal invention  than  any  other  of  his  pieces;  and, 
little  as  allegory  is  suited  to  the  existing  taste,  it 
must  still  be  read  with  pleasure.  Of  his  Odes  and 
minor  articles  there  is  little  that  need  be  said ;  and 
part  of  them  have  already  been  sufficiently  noticed. 
His  Hymn  is  destined  to  be  as  permanent  a  fa- 
vourite as  The  Seasons,  to  which,  indeed,  it  is  an 
appropriate  conclusion,  and,  like  every  other  pro- 
duction of  its  author,  it  displays  the  highest  ve- 
neration for  the  Deity. 

Thomson's  only  prose  work  is  an  Essay  on  Dc 
scriptive  Poetry,  which  was  advertised  as  a  sepa 
rate  production,  in  1730,  but  which  formed  the 
Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  "  Winter,"  ami  in 
this  edition  it  is  prefixed  to  The  Seasons.  That 
Essay  is  remarkable,  not  so  much  for  ingenuity  or 
original  conceptions  as  for  the  arguments  used  to 
show  that  poetry  ought  to  be  devoted  to  bftier  sub- 
jects than  those  on  which  many  had  exercised 
their  talents.    It  was  his  especial  merit  that  hm 
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founded  a  new  school  in  his  ait,  and  disdaining 
to  follow  in  the  path  which  conducted  most  of  his 
oontemporaries  to  fame,  he,  with  the  daring  of 
genius,  struck  out  a  course  for  himself. 

It  must  be  evident  from  the  letters  in  this  me- 
mcnr,  that  Thomson  did  not  excel  in  correspond 
dence;  and  his  dislike  to  writing  letters,  which  was 
very  great,  may  have  been  either  the  cause  or  effect 
of  his  being  inferior  in  this  respect  to  other  poets 
of  the  last  century. 

Thomson's  character  was  in  every  respect  consis- 
tent with  what  hb  writings  lead  ua  to  expect  He 
was  high-minded,  amiable,  generous,  and  humane. 
Equable  in  his  temper,  and  aflablc  in  his  deport- 
ment, he  was  rarely  ruffled  but  by  the  knowledge 
of  some  act  of  cruelty  or  injustice;  and  as  he  mag- 
nanimously forgave  the  petty  asitaults  which  envy 
or  malignity  leveled  at  him,  and  stood  aloof  from 
the  poetical  warfare  which  rageil  with  great  heat 
during  some  part  of  his  career,  lie  was  soon,  as  if 
by  common  consent,  respected  by  all  the  bellige- 
rents. His  society  was  select  and  distinguished. 
Pope,  Hill,  Dr.  Armstrong,  the  Bishop  of  Dcrry, 
Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  Mendez, 
Dr.  De  la  Cour,  Mallet,  Hammond  whom  he  eulo- 
gises in  "  The  Seasons,"  duin,  and  above  all  Mr. 
Lyttclton,  were  his  moat  intimate  friends.  With 
Pope  he  lived  on  terms  of  great  friendship;  and, 
according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  displayed  his  regard 
in  a  poetical  epistle  addressed  to  Thomson,  whilst 
ho  was  in  Italy  in  1731,  but  of  which  Pope  "  aba- 
ted the  value  by  transplanting  some  of  the  lines 
into  his  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot."  Mr.  Robertson 
stated,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Park's  question,*  whether 
Pope  did  not  often  visit  Thomson,  "  Yes,  frequent- 
ly. Pope  has  sometimes  said,  *  Thomson,  I'll  walk 
to  the  end  of  your  garden,  and  then  set  off  to  the 
bottom  of  Kew  Foot  Lane,  and  back.  Pope  court- 
ed Thomson,  and  Thomson  was  always  admitted 
to  Pope,  whether  he  had  company  or  not." 

Next  to  poetry  he  was  fond  of  civil  and  natural 
history,  voyages  and  travels,  and  in  his  leisure 
hours  he  found  amusement  in  gardening.  Of  the 
fine  arts,  music  was  liis  chief  delight;  but  he  was 
an  admirer  of  {minting  and  sculpture,  and  formed 
a  valuable  collection  of  prints  and  drawings  from 
the  antique. 

The  besetting  sin  of  Thomson's  character  was 
indolence,  and  of  this  he  was  himself  fully  aware, 
as  he  alludes  to  the  failing  in  himself  and  some 
of  his  friends,  in  the  "  Castle  of  Indolence."  He 
seldom  rose  before  noon,  and  hb  time  for  compo- 
sition was  generally  about  midnight.  His  man- 
ners arc  sometimes  represented  as  having  been 

*  In  October,  1791,  Thonuu  i*arlc  Eiiq.  the  pnet,  caDed  on 
Mr.  RobertBon,  who  woi  buix»3ii  to  Uie  Royal  Iluufehold  si 
Kew,  the  intimate  friend  ofl'liomwn,  with  tho  view  of  gain- 
ing Information  about  him  Ho  comniliicd  to  paper  all  be 
glc«Md,  and  it  has  eince  bee^  printed. 


coane;  but  his  lealous  defender,  Loid  Biicaa% 
asserts,  on  the  contrary,  that  Lord  Chatham,  Lonl 
Temple,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Sir  Andrew  Mitdial, 
Dr.  Armstrong,  and  Dr.  Murdoch,  agreed  in  d^ 
daring  that  he  was  *'  a  gentleman  at  all  pointa.'' 
His  intimate  friend,  Mr.  RobcrtscHi,  told  Mr. 
Park,  that  "  Thomson  was  neither  a  petit  mattn 
nor  a  boor ;  he  had  simplicity  without  rudeoMi^ 
and  a  cultivated  manner  vrithout  being  coortly;" 
and  this  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  the  most  ac- 
curate definition  of  his  deportment 

Much  light  is  often  thrown  on  a  man*t  chains 
ter  by  authenticated  anecdotes.  Of  Thomson, 
howe^^r,  very  few  are  remembered,  and  the  fd- 
lowing  arc  introduced  because  liis  previous  biogii* 
phers  have  thought  them  worthy  of  notice  rathei 
than  from  any  particular  claims  which  they  pQ» 
sees  to  attention. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  so  careless  about  money, 
that  once,  when  paying  a  brewer  he  gave  him 
two  bank  notes  rolled  together  instead  of  OM^ 
and,  when  told  of  his  mistake,  he  appeared  per 
fectly  indifferent,  saying,  "  he  had  enough  to  gt 
on  without  it."  On  one  occasion  he  was  robbed 
of  his  watch  between  London  and  Richmond, 
and  when  Mr.  Robertson  expressed  regret  for  his 
loss,  he  replied,  "  Pshaw,  I  am  glad  they  took  it 
from  me,  it  was  never  good  for  any  thing."  Hav- 
ing invited  some  friends  to  dinner,  one  of  them 
informed  him  that  there  was  a  general  stipulation 
there  should  be  no  hard  drinking,  Thomson  ac- 
quiesced, only  requiring  that  each  man  should 
drink  his  bottle.  The  tenns  were  accepted  un- 
conditionally, and,  when  the  cloth  was  removed, 
a  three  quart  bottle  was  set  before  each  of  his 
guests. 

In  person  Thomson  was  rather  stout  and  above 
the  middle  size;  his  countenance  was  not  remark- 
able for  expression,  though  in  hb  youth,  he  was 
considered  handsome,  but  in  conversation  his  hot 
became  animated  and  his  eye  fiery  and  inteUee- 
tual.  Silent  in  mixed  company,  liis  wit  and  nva- 
city  seemed  reserved  for  his  friends,  and  in  their 
society  he  was  commimicative,  playful,  and  enter- 
taining. Few  men  possessed  in  a  greater  degree 
the  art  of  creating  finn  and  affectionate  friend^ 
ship.  Those  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
at  the  commencement  of  liis  career  loved  him  till 
its  close,  and  the  individuals  who  had  given  to 
his  life  its  sweetest  enjoyments  watched  over  hii 
death-l)ed,  and  became  the  guardians  of  his  fame, 
by  superintending  the  only  monuments  of  which 
genius  ought  to  be  ambitious,  a  complete  edition 
of  his  works,  and  a  tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  poets  of  the  day 
did  not  commemorate  Thomson  s  genius  by  ex- 
erting their  own  in  honour  of  his  inemoiy;  and 
an  e|Hgram.  appeared  in  consequence.  There  ii 
not,  however,  much  justice  in  the  remark.    Not 
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only  did  CoIKns,  Shcnstone,  L3rttelton,  Mendcz, 
tnd  others,  sing  his  pndses  in  most  appropriate 
•trains,  but  immediately  after  his  decease,  "  Mu- 
ifdoms,  a  poem  sacred  to  his  memory,"  appeared; 
and  since  that  time  Bums,  Pye,  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Boscawen,  &c.  have  imitated  their  exam- 
ple. That  lady  became  possessed  of  his  house 
near  Richmond,  and  evinced  her  respect  for  the 
Poet,  by  preserving  every  memorial  of  him  which 
could  be  found. 

In  a  retired  part  of  the  gardens  she  replaced  the 
little  rural  seat  so  much  the  favourite  of  Thomson, 
and  hung  votive  tablets  or  inscriptions  round  it, 
in  honour  of  her  admired  poet,  whose  bust  on  a 
pediment  of  the  seat  on  entering  it,  had  the  fol- 
lowing sentence: 

"  Here  Thomaon  sung 

The  Seasons,  and  their  change.** 

Within  the  alcove  Mrs.  Boscawen  placed  the 
little  antique  table,  on  which  it  is  said  the  Poet 
penned  many  of  his  lines.  The  inside  was  further 
adorned  with  well  adapted  citations  from  other 
writers,  who  havo  eulogized  his  talents;  and  in 
the  centre,  was  the  following  inscription: 

Within  this  pleasing  retirement, 

allured  by  the  niu«ic  of  the  ni:;htingale^ 

which  warbled  in  aofi  unison 

to  the  melody  of  lji!»  9i>uJ, 

in  unaflectetl  clic«rfuliics9, 

and  genial,  though  simple  elegance, 

lived 

James  Thomson! 

Srastblj  alive  to  all  the  UMuticH  of  nature, 

M  painted  tlwf r  images  m  they  row  in  review ; 

and  poured  ilie  whole  profusion  of  theui 

into  his  inimitable 

Sf.asons  I 

Warmed  with  intense  devotion 

to  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe, 

Its  flame  glowed  through  nil  his  compositions. 

Animated  with  unbounded  benevolence, 

with  the  tendcrcst  social  sympathy, 

he  never  gave  one  moment's  pain 

to  any  of  his  fellow  creatures ; 

mve,  only,  by  hi?  death, 

which  happened  at  this  place, 

on  the 

27ih  day  of  August,  174a 

Thomson  was  never  married,  and  in  his  letter 
to  his  sister,  in  1747,  he  says  he  was  too  poor  to 
form  a  domestic  establishment.  The  only  woman 
to  whom  he  was  known  to  be  attached,  was  Miss 
1  oung,  daughter  of  Captain  Gilbert  Young,  of 
&e  family  of  that  name,  in  Gulyhill,  in  Dumfries- 
dnre.  She  was  a  very  fine  young  woman  of  su- 
perior endowments,  and  married  Admiral  Camp- 
bell. Her  lover  has  celebrated  her  in  several 
poems  by  the  name  of  "  Amanda,"  and  so  deep 
was  his  passion,  that  his  friend  Mr.  Robertson, 
who  married  her  sister,  considers  that  his  disap- 
pointment in  obtaining  her  rendered  him  indifier- 


ent  to  life.  One,  if  not  the  only  impediment  to 
their  union,  was  his  straitened  circumstances. 

Thomson  was,  as  has  been  before  stated,  one  of 
nine  children.  His  only  brother  John  came  to 
London,  and  acted  as  his  amanuensis,  but  being 
attacked  by  consumption,  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  died  young.  Of  his  sisters,  only  three  are 
known  to  have  married.  Jean,  the  eldest,  was  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Robert  Thomson,  Master  of  the  Gram- 
mar School  at  Lanark,  with  whom  Boswell  says, 
in  July,  1777,  he  had  placed  two  of  his  nephews. 
She  was  then  an  old  woman,  but  having  retained 
her  memory,  gave  that  writer  many  particulars  of 
the  Poet,  together  with  the  letter  which  Johnson 
has  printed.  Her  son  Robert,  who  was  a  student 
of  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  died  in  hb  father's  Ufe- 
time  at  Lanark ;  and  of  her  daughters,  Elizabeth 
was  Ijom  before  1747,  and  Beatrix  married  Mr. 
Thomas  Prentice  of  Jer\i8Wood. 

Elizabeth,  his  second  sister,  was  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Bell,  Minister  of  Strathaven  in  Clydes- 
dale, and  died  some  time  l)efore  1747.  His  reply 
to  Mr.  Bell's  request  that  he  would  consent  to  her 
nuptials  was  addressed  to  her  : 

MY  DEAR  SISTER, 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Bell,  Minis- 
ter of  Strathaven,  in  which  he  asks  my  consent  to 
his  marriage  with  you.    Mr.  Gusthart  acquainted 
me  with  this  some  time  ago ;  to  whose  letter  I  have 
returned  an  answer,  which  he  tells  me  he  hoe 
showed  you  both.     I  entirely  agree  to  thb  mar- 
riage, as  I  find  it  to  be  a  marriage  of  inclination, 
and  founded  upon  long  acquaintance  and  mutual 
esteem.    Your  behaviour  hitherto  has  been  such 
as  gives  me  very  great  satisfaction,  in  the  small 
assistance  I  have  been  able  to  afford  you.    Now 
you  are  going  to  enter  upon  a  new  state  of  life, 
charged  with  higher  cares  and  duties,  I  need  not 
advise  you  how  to  behave  in  it,  since  you  are  lo 
near  Mr.  Gusthart,  who,  by  his  good  council  and 
friendly  assistance,  has  been  so  kind  to  you  all 
along ;  only  I  must  chiefly  recommend  to  you  to 
cultivate,  by  every  method,  that  union  of  hearts, 
that  agreement  and  sympathy  of  tempers,  in  which 
consists  the  true  happiness  of  the  marriage  state. 
The  economy  and  gentle  management  of  a  family 
is  a  woman's  natural  province,  and  from  that  her 
bestjpraise  arises.   You  will  apply  yourself  thereto 
as  it  becomes  a  good  and  virtuous  wife.    I  dare 
say  I  need  not  put  you  in  mind  of  having  a  just 
and  grateful  sense  of,  and  future  confidence  in,  the 
goodness  of  God,  who  has  been  to  you  a  *  Father 
to  the  fatherless.'     Though  you  will  hereafter  be 
more  immediately  under  the  protection  of  another, 
yet  you  may  always  depend  upon  the  sincere 
friendship,  and  tendercst  good  oBices  of  your  most 
affectionate  brother, 

JiMEs  Thomson." 
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"  By  last  post  I  wrote  to  Jeany  about  the  afikin 
•he  mentioDed  to  me.  Reinember  me  kindly  to  all 
fnendi." 

Mn.  Bell  had  two  sons,  Dr.  James  Bell,  Minis- 
ter of  Coldstream,  who  published  a  volume  of  Ser- 
mons, and  Thomas  Bell,  who  died  a  Merchant  at 
Jamaica. 

Mary,  the  poet's  youngest  rister,  married  Mr. 
William  Craig,  Merchant  of  Edinburgh,  and  died 
on  the  11th  of  September,  1790,  the  day  on  which 
Lord  Buchan  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the 
poet's  birth.  She  had  only  one  son,  James,  an  in- 
genious architect,  who  planned  the  new  Town  of 
Edinburgh,  and  died  in  that  city  on  the  23d  of 
June,  1795.  He  intended  to  erect  a  pillar  to  his 
uncle  in  the  village  of  Ednam,  and  wbhod  Dr. 
Beattie  to  write  an  appropriate  inscription.  The 
intention  was  not  carried  into  execution,  but  Beat- 
tie's  sensible  letter  in  reply  to  the  request,  in 
which  he  ridicules  inscriptions  in  Latin  to  an  Eng- 
lish poet,  and  states  what  ought  to  be  said  on  these 
occasions,  might  have  been  read  with  advantage 
by  those  who  superintended  Bums's  monument. 
Lord  Buchan's  exuberant  zeal,  in  honour  of 
Thomson,  in  crowning  his  bust,  and  other  fool- 
eries, approaches  so  nearly  to  the  ridiculous,  that 
his  motive  scarcely  secures  him  from  being  laugh- 
ed at.  The  annual  commemoration  of  the  poet's 
birth  is  in  better  taste;  and  proves  the  generous 
pride  with  which 


M 


Scoda,  with  exulting  tear, 


Prodidina  that  Thomaon  waa  her  aon.** 

Lord  Lyttelton  has  justly  said  of  Thomson's 
writings,  that  they  contain 

**  No  line  which  dying  he  could  wiah  to  blot;" 

and,  considering  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  this  praise  is  perhaps  the  highest  which 


could  be  pronounced.  With  a  slight  alterarian 
the  same  eulogy  may  be  passed  on  Us  whole  life; 
for  it  was  free  from  a  single  act  which  could  cre- 
ate remorse.  To  his  relations  he  was  liberal  and 
afiectionate;  to  his  friends  fidthful  and  devoted: 
viewing  aU  mankind  with  beneficence  and  kwe, 
he  performed  with  exemplary  but  unoctentatioiif 
piety  that  first  of  Christian  virtues,  to  teach  the 
world  to  reverence  the  Creator  in  his  works,  aod 
to  learn  from  them  veneration  fi>r  his  wisdom  and 
confidence  in  his  mercy.  Thus  the  character  of 
Thomson,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  man,  seems  al- 
most perfect;  and  whilst  the  admirer  of  his  genini 
may  point  to  his  poems  as  some  of  the  most  splen- 
did emanations  of  human  intellect,  those  who 
deem  it  more  important  to  inquire  how  talents  are 
applied  than  to  boast  of  their  extent,  may  proodlj 
adduce  him  as  a  rare  example  of  the  applicatioo 
of  a  mind  of  the  highest  capacity  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  taste  and  morals  of  society.  Hii 
poems  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  wivei 
and  our  daughters  even  in  the  present  age,  when 
our  ears  are  more  delicate  than  our  consdenocs, 
without  first  subjecting  them  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
modem  cxpurgator.  Of  his  productions  no  "  Fa- 
mily Editions,"  which  mar,  if  they  do  not  destroy, 
the  natural  vigour  of  a  writer,  are  necessary.  By 
confining  himself  to  the  strict  rules  of  propriety, 
he  has  placed  his  fame  beyond  the  power  of  thoas 
relentless  censors  who  have  emasculated  Shak- 
speare,  our  national  bard,  and  Gibbon,  our  meet 
eloquent  historian.  Secure  from  the  revolutione 
of  taste  or  time,  Thomson's  labours  are  destined 
to  descend  with  undiminished  admiration  to  tlie 
latest  ix>sterity ;  and  it  may  be  predicted  with  con- 
fidence, that  future  generations,  like  the  last  aid 
the  present,  will  have  their  reverence  for  the  Grod 
of  Nature  excited,  and  their  earliest  attachment 
to  Nature  herself  strengthened,  by  the  Poet  who 
has  suns  her  in  all  her  "  Seasons." 
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Since  the  foiegoing  Life  of  Thomson  was 
printed,  the  authoY  has  been  favoured  with  some 
of  the  Poet's  letters,  and  other  materials,  by  Mr. 
David  Laing,  of  Edinburgh,  who,  to  a  laudable 
zeal  in  collecting  information  about  the  history 
and  literature  of  his  country,  unites  the  greatest 
liberality,  by  placing  the  result  of  his  researches 
at  the  disposition  of  his  friends. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Thomson,  the  Poet's 
father,  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  17th  June, 
1691;  was  ordained  minister  of  Ednam,  12th  July, 
1692;  and  was  removed  to  Sudden,  or  Southdean, 
about  the  year  1701 ,  which  accounts  for  liis  son's 
being  sent  to  school  at  Jedburgh.    The  exact 


time  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it 
must  have  been  about  1720.* 

The  Poet  was  entered  a  student  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Edinburgh  in  1719,  but  his  attendance^ 
as  was  often  the  case,  seems  to  have  been  irregu- 
lar, for  the  only  subsequent  notice  of  him  is  on 
the  27th  October,  1724,  when  he  performed  a 
prescribed  exercise,  being  a  Lecture  on  the  tenth 
section  of  the  119th  Psalm.  It  is  said  by  all  hk' 
biographers,  that  this  exercise  was  a  poetical  parih 
phrase  of  the  104th  Psalm  ;t  that  the  powers  of 

'  Notices  of  the  Rer.  Tlioroaa  Thomooin  occur  in  **  Kirk* 
wood's  Pica  before  the  Kirlc"    4to.  Loodon.    1099 
t  See  p.  Iv.ofihe  Heniolr. 
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imagination  which  it  displayed,  though  compli- 
mented by  the  divinity  professor,  were  considered 
nnsuited  to  the  sacred  office  for  wliich  he  was  de- 
■gned ;  that  he  consequently  abandoned  his  in- 
tention of  entering  the  ministry;  and,  from  the 
approbation  which  Mr.  Auditor  Benson  expressed 
of  the  piece,  his  thoughts  were  directed  to  London. 

This  story,  though  not  without  some  foundation, 
inasmuch  as  he  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  the  Psalm 
m  question,  is  disproved  by  incontrovertible  facts. 
No  paraphrase  in  verse  of  a  Psalm  could  possibly 
liave  been  admitted  as  an  exercise  at  the  Univer^ 
Bty;  and  the  subject  referred  to  was  a  prose  lec- 
ture, or  dissertation,  on  part  of  the  119th  Psalm; 
but  as  it  may  have  been  written  in  too  flowery  a 
style,  and  been  too  redundant  in  poetical  imagery, 
the  censure  said  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the 
divinity  profe^or  possibly  occurred.  That  this 
circumstance  did  not  alter  liis  views  with  respect 
to  the  church  is  evident  from  his  saying,  in  some 
letters  from  London,  that  he  still  intended  to  get 
ordained.  It  does  not  appear,  from  the  registers 
of  the  University,  that  he  ever  took  his  Master  of 
Art's  degree,  but  he  certainly  added  the  distinc- 
tion to  his  name  in  the  first  edition  of  "  Winter," 
and  the  omission  of  it  afterwards  probably  arose 
from  his  calling  himself,  in  the  title  pages  of  his 
works,  Mr.  Thomson.  Among  his  contempora- 
ries at  the  University,  where  their  friendship 
commenced,  were  David  Malloch,  or  Mallet,  who 
contributed  several  pieces  to  the  "Edinburgh 
BAiscellany,"  and  Patrick  Murdoch,  his  subse- 
quent biographer;  but  his  earliest,  and  one  of  the 
warmest  of  his  friends,  was  Dr.  Cranston,  to  whom 
•11  the  following  letters,  as  well  as  some  of  those 
which  are  introduced  into  the  Memoir,  were  ad- 
dressed. 

The  annexed  letter  from  Thomson,  whilst  at 
the  University,  presents  a  favourable  idea  of  his 
pursuits  and  opinions  before  he  attained  his  ma- 
jority. 

iiR,  Edinburgh^  Dec.  11,  1720. 

1  received  yours,  wherein  you  acquaint  me  that 
mine  was  very  acceptable  to  you.  1  am  heartily 
glad  of  it;  and  to  waive  all  ceremony,  if  any  thing 
lean  scribble  be  entertaining  to  you,  may  I  be 
dunned  to  transcribe  dull  books  for  the  press  all 
my  life  if  I  do  not  write  abundantly.  I  fondly 
embrace  the  proposal  you  make  of  a  frequent  cor- 
lespondence  this  winter,  and  that  from  the  very 
tune  principle  you  mention;  and  when  the  native 
liright  ideas  which  flow  from  your  good  humour 
have  the  ascendant  over  those  gloomy  ones  that  at- 
tend your  profession,  I  expect  you  will  not  be 
wanting. 

You  will  allege  that  I  have  the  advantage  over 
you,  being  in  town,  where  daily  happen  a  variety 
')f  inddeiits.    In  the  first  place  you  must  ^aow, 


though  I  live  in  Edinburgh,  yet  I  am  little  con- 
versant in  the  beau  monde,  viz.  concerts,  balls,  a»- 
sembiies,  &c.  where  beauty  shines  and  coxcomln 
admire  themselves.  If  nature  had  thrown  me  in 
a  more  soft  and  indolent  mould,  had  made  mo  a 
Shapely  or  a  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  if  fortune  had 
filled  my  pockets,  I  suppose  my  head  is  empty 
enough  as  it  is,  had  1  been  taught  to  cut  a  caper, 
to  hum  a  tune,  to  take  a  pinch,  and  lisp  nonsense 
with  all  the  grace  of  fashionable  insipidity,  then  I 
could — what  could  1  have  done?  hardly  write; 
but,  however,  1  might  have  made  a  shift  to  fill  up 
a  half  sheet  with  *  rat  mc,'  '  damn  me,'  &c.  inter- 
spersed with  broken  characters  of  ladies  gliding 
over  my  fancy  like  a  pa.<ising  image  over  a  mirror. 
But  if  both  nature  and  fortune  had  been  indul- 
gent to  me,  and  made  a  rich,  finished  gentleman, 
yet  would  1  have  reckoneil  it  a  piwe  of  my  great- 
est happiness  to  be  acquainted  with  you,  and  you 
should  have  had  entertaimnent  if  it  was  within 
the  circle  of  wit  and  beauty  to  afford  it;  but  alas! 
as  it  is  what  can  you  expect  from  the  Divinity 
hall  or  a  Tippeny  ct'll  1  It  must  be  owned  in- 
deed, that  here  in  Edinburgh,  to  us  humble  sons 
of  Tippeny,  if  beauty  were  as  propitious  as  wit 
sometimes,  we  would  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  superior  fortune  of  the  fluttering  genera 
tion;  and  O!  ye  foolish  women,  who  have  thus 
bewitched  you]  is  it  not  wit  that  immortalizes 
beauty,  that  heightens  it,  and  preser\'es  it  in  a 
fresh  eternal  bloom  1  And  did  ever  a  fop  either 
justly  praise  or  admire  you 7  but  pcrha^M  what  I 
am  railing  at  is  well  ordered,  and  if  there  was  such 
a  familiar  intercourse  l)ctwixt  wit  and  beauty  as  I 
would  have,  wit  would  degenerate  into  softness 
and  luxury,  and  lose  all  its  edge  and  keenness;  it 
would  dissolve  in  sighs  or  burst  in  nonsense.  Wit 
and  beauty  thus  joined  would  be,  as  Shakspeare 
has  it,  making  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar;  and  yet 
another  would  say  that  beauty,  divine  beauty  I 
enlivens,  heightens,  and  refines  wit ;  that  even  wit 
is  the  necessary  result  of  beauty,  which  puts  the 
spirits  in  that  harmonious  motion  that  produces  it 
that  tunes  them  to  that  ecstasy,  and  makes  them 
dart  through  the  nerves,  and  sparkle  in  the  eyes! 
— but  whither  am  I  rambling  1  What  1  am  going 
to  propose  is,  and  you  see  there  is  great  need  foi 
it,  that  you  would  in  your  next  settle  our  corres* 
pondence  into  some  order,  and  acquaint  me  on 
what  subject  you  would  have  me  write  to  you,  for 
on  news  of  any  kind  1  shall  soon  run  aground. 

You  write  to  me  that  Mlsjohn*  and  his  quad- 
ruped are  making  a  large  eccentrical  orbit,  togo- 


*  Thomson  alludes  in  moat  of  his  lettera  to  some  {xiuA  b> 
thb  appellaticn,  and  the  Earl  of  Buchan  observra,  that  it  ww 
"undoubusiUy  ihe  Rov.  Mr.  J.  Wltoon,  Mlnicter  of  the  PuMt 
of  Maxion,  in  Roxburglisiiire,  a  particular  friend  of  Dr.  C^imik 
BtoQ  of  Ancrum,  and  of  Thoiuaon." 


ther  with  two  or  three  wallets  full  of  books,  wUch 
I  suppose  will  be  multiplied  into  several  more  of 
papers  before  they  return;  belike  they  may  have 
taken  a  trip  into  China,  and  then  we  shaU  have 
his  travels.  There  is  one  thing  I  hear  storied, 
God  forbid  it  be  true !  that  his  horse  is  metamor> 
phosing  into  an  ass;  and  by  the  last  accounts  T 
had  of  it,  its  lugs  arc  shot  up  into  a  strange  length, 
and  the  cross  was  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  its 
shoulders;  and,  besides,  as  it  one  day  was  saluting 
a  capful  of  oats,  wonderful  to  tell !  it  fell  a-bray- 
ing.  I  wbh  Nanny  Noble  were  so  comfortably 
settled  as  you  hint.  Tell  Misjohn,  when  you  see 
him,  that  I  have  a  bundle  of  worthies  for  him,  if 
once  I  had  received  his  packet. 

There  are  some  come  from  London  here  lately, 
that  teach  natural  philosophy  by  way  of  shows 
by  the  boat  of  drum,  but  more  of  that  afterwards. 
I  designed  to  have  sent  you  a  manuscript  poem, 
but  I  have  no  time  till  next  week. 

Yours  heartily, 

James  Thomson. 

Dr.  Cranston  appears  to  have  furnished  him 
with  letters  of  introduction,  to  which  he  alludes 
in  two  letters  written  within  the  fortnight  which 
preceded  his  departure  for  London.  The  observa- 
tion on  a  future  state,  wlitch  occurs  in  the  second 
of  these  letters,,  is  the  earliest  expression  of  the 
Poet's  religious  opinions  which  has  been  disco- 
vered; and  his  correspondence,  as  well  as  his 
works,  proved  that  they  never  varied. 


Edinburgh 


DEAR  SIR, 

I  received  yours  and  can  never  sufficiently  re- 
tent  the  regard  for  my  welfare  that  you  show  in 
them.  You  are  so  modest  as  to  de«re  me  to  cor- 
rect any  thing  I  see  amiss  in  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Elliot,  and  you  will  transcribe  it  again;  but  I  as- 
sure you  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  attempt  it :  if  there 
was  no  other  thing  to  bind  me  to  a  good  behaviour 
but  your  recommendation  and  character  of  me,  I 
could  go  great  lengths  of  mortification  to  answer 
them.  Your  letter  to  my  cousin,  I  do  not  doubt, 
will  bo  considerably  usefbl  to  me,  if  I  can  find  him 
out  I  remember  I  heard  that  Mr.  Colden's  letter 
was  very  serviceable  to  George  Brown.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  if  Mr.  Colden  was  advertised,  I  might 
have  one  too,  and  there  will  be  time  enough,  for 
uur  ship  sails  not  this  fortnight,  yet  during  that 
t  jme^  if  it  can  contribute  any  thing  to  your  divcr- 
iiion,  you  shaM  hear  from  me  every  opportunity, 
and  when  1  go  to  London,  you  may  lay  your  ac- 
count of  paying  out  some  sixpences.  If  you  have 
leisure,  I  could  wish  to  hear  from  you  before  I  go 
iiway,  notwithstanding  your  apostolical  conclusion, 
wliich  I  believe  as  sincere,  and  will  be  as  efiectual, 
»«  ihe  Uewt  of  them. 

I  am  yours,  J.  T. 


TO  DOCTOR  CRANITOK,  AT  AKCRUM. 
DEAR  SIR, 

I  received  yours,  by  which  I  find  yon  have  been 
as  much  concerned  as  Mr.  Gblden  indifferent 
about  me ;  he,  good  man,  recommends  me  to  Grod 
Almighty:  very  well;  but  I  wish  be  had  exerted 
something  more  of  the  layman  on  that .  .  .  for,  to 
be  deeply  serious,  the  ....  Father  of  manlrify^ 
beholds  all  .  .  .  offspring  with  a  melting  eye  .  .  . 
needs  none  to  prompt  him  to  acts  of  goodness,  so 
that  I  can  not  conceive  for  what  purpoee  people^s 
prayers  for  one  another  arc,  unless  it  be  to  stir  up 
humane  and  social  dispositions  in  themselves.  I 
have  gotten  several  recommendations,  and  am  pfo- 
mised  more  afterwards,  when  1  am  fixed  on  any 
particular  view,  which  would  make  them  mora 
pointed  and  efiectual;  I  shall  do  all  that  is  in  my 
power,  act,  ho^w,  and  so  either  make  something 
out,  or  be  buried  in  obscurity.  There  is,  and  I 
am  persuaded  of  it,  I  triumph  in  it,  another  Hie 
after  thb,  which  depends  as  to  its  happiness  oo 
our  virtue,  as  this  for  the  most  part  on  our  foitnno. 
My  spirits  have  gotten  such  a  serious  turn  by 
these  reflections,  that  although  I  be  thinking  on 
Misjohn,  I  declare  I  shall  hardly  force  a  laugh 
before  we  part,  for  this  I  think  will  be  my  Usi 
letter  from  Edinburgh,  for  1  expect  to  sail  eveiy 
day ;  well,  since  I  was  speaking  of  that  merry  soul, 
I  hope  he  is  as  bright,  as  easy,  as  d6gag6,  as  sus- 
ceptible of  an  intense  laugh  as  he  used  to  be;  teO 
him  when  you  see  him  that  I  laugh  in  imagina- 
tion with  him,  ha!  ha!  ha!  Misjohn,  how  in  Um 
name  of  wonder  dragged  yon  so  much  good  hu* 
mour  along  with  you  through  the  thorny  paths 
of  systems  and  school  divinity,  considering  the 
many  hardy  attempts  you  have  had  to  epitomiM 

and  so  forth — whenever  I  began  to 

rust  in  these exercises,  the  doctor  cleared 

me— well,  may  wit,  humour,  and  everlasting  joj 
surround  you  both,  and  if  I  but  at  any  time  .  .  . 
kindle  up  the  laugh  from  London,  I  shall  be  sure 
to  ha  ...  .  returned  upon  ....  with  greatat 
force.  Yours,  while  I  am 

James  Thomson 

If  you  have  the  opportunity  to  be  at  Maxton,  in 
Mr.  Wilson's,  there  you  will  find  a  treasure  of  a 
good  comrade,  called  Peter  Murdock,  who  will 
stay  thfere  these  eight  days. 

His  first  letter  to  Dr.  Cranston,  after  he  arrived 
in  London,  was  dated  on  the  3d  of  April,  1725. 
It  expresses  many  fears  for  his  success,  and  is  in- 
teresting firom  the  account  of  the  impression  mads 
upon  him  by  his  first  visit  to  the  theatres.  Amidst 
many  playful  remarks,  and  some  levity  in  his 
criticism  on  the  actors,  and  especially  on  the  ao> 
tresses,  there  is  an  anxiety  manifested  about  hJ9 


ADDENDA  TO  THE  MEMOIR  OF  JAMES  THOMSON. 


ftature  caieer,  which  shows  that  the  state  of  his 
iMouroes  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  plans  rendered 
mind  ill  at  ease. 


London,  AprU  3, 1725. 

DEAR  SIR,  I  wish  yon  joy  of  the  spring. 

I  had  yours  some  days  since,  the  only  letter  I 
received  since  I  came  from  Scotland.  1  was  almost 
out  of  humour  at  the  letter  I  wrote  for  to  Mr.  El- 
liott, since  it  so  curtailed  yours  to  me ;  I  went  and 


hest  of  all  I  suppose  in  bed ;  she  turns  her  bodjv 
and  leers  with  her  eyes  most  bcwitchingly.  Mrs. 
Porter  excels  in  tragedy,  has  a  short  piercing 
voice,  and  enters  most  into  her  character,  and  if 
she  did  not  act  well  she  could  not  be  endured,  b^ 
ing  more  disagreeable  in  her  appearance  than  any 
of  them.  Mrs.  Booth  acts  somethings  very  well, 
and  particularly  Ophelia's  madness  in  Hamlet  in* 
imitably ;  but  then  she  dances  so  delidously,  has 
such  melting,  lascivious  motions,  airs,  and  postures, 


delivered  it;  he  received  me  affably  enough,  and  |  as,  indcod,  according  to  wliat  you  suspect,  almost 
|ivomised  me  his  assistance,  though  at  the  same  throws  the  material  jNirt  of  me  into  action  too; 
time  he  told  me,  which  every  one  tells  me,  that  it;  indeed  the  women  are  generally  the  handsomest 
will  be  prodigiously  difficult  to  succeed  in  the  bu-  in  the  house,  and  Ix^tter  actors  than  the  men,  but 
■ness  you  know  I  design.  However,  come  what ;  perhaiie  their  sex  prejudices  me  in  their  favour, 
will  come,  I  shall  make  an  effort,  and  leave  the  These  are  a  low  of  the  obser\'ations  1  have  made 
vest  to  providence.  There  is,  I  am  persuaded,  a.  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  hitherto,  to  which  1  have 
necessary  fixed  chain  of  things,  and  I  hope  my  paid  five  visits,  but  have  not  been  at  tiic  New 
fortune,  whatever  it  be,  shall  be  linked  to  diligence  House  yet.  My  purse  will  not  keep  piice  with 
and  honesty.  If  I  should  not  succeed,  in  your .  my  inclinations  in  that  matter.  O !  if  I  had  Mis- 
next  advise  me  what  I  should  do.  Succeed  or  not,  John  here,  to  sec  sonic  of  their  top  fools,  he  would 
I  firmly  resolve  to  pursue  divinity  as  the  oiUy  thing!  shakes  tlie  scenes  with  laughter.  Give  my  scr\-icb 
now  I  am  fit  for.  Now  if  I  cannot  accomplish  '■.  to  him.  Tell  him  I  laugli  at  the  thought^}  of  him, 
the  design  on  which  I  came  up,  I  think  I  had  i  and  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  him.  You 
best  make  interest  and  pass  my  trials  here,  so  that  |  may  send  your  letters  to  my  mother  in  Edinburgh, 
if  I  be  obhged  soon  to  return  to  Scotland  again,  1 1  in  a  Hne  enclosed,  desiring  her  to  send  them  to 
may  not  return  no  better  than  I  came  away:  and  j  mo,  which  I  have  directed  her  to  do,  frank.  How- 
to  be  deeply  serious  with  you,  the  more  I  see  of  ever,  you  may  send  the  next  directly  to  me,  to 
the  vanity  and  wickedness  of  the  world  I  am  more  your  cousin's  care,  and  perhaps  I  shall  full  upon 
inclined  to  that  sacred  office.  1  was  going  to  bid .  a  more  expedite  way.  I  must  for  the  present  stof 
you  suppress  that  rising  laugh,  but  I  check  myself ;  here,  and  subscribe  myself,  Yours  sincerely, 

aerercly  again  for  suffering  such  an  unbecoming  i  James  Thomson*. 

thought  of  you  to  enter  into  my  mind — so  much 


ftr  business. 

The  playhouse  is  indeed  a  very  fine  entertain- 


It  is  said*  that  Mr.  Forbes,  who  was  aftervi'ards 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  was  Thorn- 


ment,  though  not  to  the  height  I  ex{)ectod.  A  i  son's  earliest  patron  in  London.  This  statement 
tiagedy,  I  think,  or  a  fine  character  in  a  comedy, !  is  established  by  a  letter  from  the  widow  of  that 
gives  greater  pleasure  read  than  acted;  but  your,  gentleman  to  Lord  Buchan,  in  reply  to  his  request 
fix>ls  and  persons  of  a  very  whimsical  and  humor- 1  that  she  would  furnish  him  with  any  anecdotes 
001  character  are  a  delicious  morsel  on  the  stage; '  of  the  Poet: 
they  indeed  exercise  my  risible  faculty,  and  par- 


ticularly your  old  friend  Daniel,  in  Oroonoko,  di- 


"  I  am  sorry  I  can  not  recollect  any  of  those  por- 


ferted  me  infinitely;  the  gravedigger  in  Hamlet,  ticular  characteristic  anecdotes  your  lordship  sayi 
Bean  Clincher  and  his  brother,  in  the  Trip  to  the !  I  told  you  of  in  the  year  84,  of  my  father  and  Mr. 
Jubike,  pleased  me  extremely  too.  Mr.  Booth  has  Thomson  the  poet;  all  the  information  I  can  give 
a  very  majestic  appearance,  a  full,  harmonious  '^  that  they  were  intimate  friends,  my  father  hav- 
foioe,  and  vastly  exceeds  them  all  in  acting  trage-  ing  been  Mr.  Thomson's  first  acquaintance  and 
iy.  The  last  act  in  Cato  he  does  to  perfection, '  patron  on  his  coming  to  London,  and  the  former 
and  you  would  think  he  expired  with  the  'Oh!, having  a  numerous  acquaintance  amongst  people 
that  ends  it.'  Mr.  Wilks,  I  believe,  has  been  a  of  the  first  rank,  and  also  amongst  the  hteratifolk; 
fery  fine  actor  for  the  fine  gentleman  and  the  he  did  not  fail  to  bring  Thomson  forward  as  much 
joong  hero,  but  his  face  now  is  wrinkled,  his  voice '  as  lay  in  his  power.  His  first  introductions  were 
broken;  and  age  forbids  the  youthful,  clear  Cibbcr;  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Eari  of  Burlington, 
I  have  not  seen  much  of  his  action  yet.  Mills  and  And  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Mi. 
Johnstoun  are  pretty  good  actors.    Dicky  Norris,  Pope,  and  Mr.  Gay. 

diat  little  comical,  toothless  devil,  will  turn  his  "I  remember,  previous  to  the imbUcation  of  hie 
back,  and  crack  a  very  good  jest  yet :  there  axe  Seasons,  that  many  long  winter  evenings  the  tw^ 
others  of  them  execrable.    Mrs.  Oldfield  has —  ••  - 


a  sniEng  joUj  &ce,  acts  very  well  in  comedy,  but  *  Memoiny  pi  v. 


ADDENDA  TO  THE  MEMOIR  OF  JABfES  THOBISON. 


were  cloflGted,  as  I  suppose  correctiiig  for  the  press, 
and  I  used  to  see  loose  pages  of  the  manuscript 
lying  interlined  with  my  father's  hand,  who  always 
expressed  as  great  a  value  for  Mr.  Thomson's 
personal  merit  as  for  his  poetical  talents.'* 

Thomson's  next  letter  to  Cranston,  dated  fiom 
Cast  Bamct,  on  the  aOth  of  July,  1725,  is  of  great 
Talue,  from  the  information  which  it  affords  of  his 
situation.  It  fixes  the  date  of  his  mother's  death ; 
it  proves  when  he  was  a  tutor  in  Lord  Burning's 
frmily  ;^  and  it  shows  that  his  views  were  then 
strongly  fixed  upon  the  church. 

DEiR  DOCTOR,        Eost  Bamttf  July  20, 1725. 

I  CAS  NOT  imagine  the  meaning  of  this  long  si- 
lence, unless  my  last  letter  has  not  come  to  your 
hand,  which  was  written  two  or  three  months 
since.  I  would  have  seconded  it  before  now,  but 
one  thing  and  another,  particularly  the  severe  af- 
fliction of  my  mother's  death,  incapacitated  me  for 
entertaining  my  friend.  Now  I  am  pretty  much 
at  ease  in  the  country,  ten  nules  from  London, 
teaching  Lord  Binning's  son  to  read,  a  low  task, 
you  know,  not  so  suitable  to  my  temper,  but  I  must 
learn  that  necessary  lesson  of  suiting  my  mind 
and  temper  to  my  state.  I  hope  I  shall  not  pass 
my  time  here  without  improvement,  the  great  de- 
sign of  my  coming  hither,  and  then  in  due  time, 
I  resolve,  through  GKxl's  assistance,  to  consummate 
my  original  study  of  divinity ;  for  you  know  the 
business  of  a  tutor  is  only  precarious  and  for  the 
present.  I  approve,  every  day  more  and  more,  of 
your  advice  to  your  brother  John,  as  to  the  direc- 
tion of  his  study ;  if  well  pursued  it  is  as  honour- 
able, useful,  and  certain  a  method  of  living  as  one, 
in  his  or  my  circumstances,  could  readily  fall  into 
con- 
temptible notions  of  things  at  home,  and  ro- 
mantic ones  of  things  abroad ;  perhaps  I  was  too 
much  affected  that  way,  but  I  hope  in  the  iwue  it 

shall  not  be  worse  for  me 

what  he  seemed  to  be  fond  of,  viz.  surgery.  It  is, 
as  you  can  not  but  know,  the  merest  drug  here  in 
the  world.  Scotland  is  really  fruitful  of  surgeons, 
they  come  here  like  flocks  of  vultures  every  day, 
and,  by  a  merciful  providential  kind  of  instinct, 
transport  themselves  to  foreign  countries.  The 
Change  is  quite  full  of  them,  they  peruse  the  ship- 
bills  and  meet  the  sea  captains.  Pray  let  John 
know  my  sentiments  in  this  matter,  because  through 
a  giddy  discontent  I  spoke  too  slightly  to  him  of 
the  study  which  he  has  now  so  happily  espoused 
I  am  not  now  in  London,  so  can  not  acquaint  jrou 
with  any  thing  that  passes  there  within  my  nar- 
low  observation.  Being  there  on  Sunday  last,  I 
Jeaid  that  every  thing  was  very  dead  both  with 


respect  to  the  scribblers  of  politics  and  poetiy.  Ai 
for  news  you  never  want  too  many  of  them,  thij 
increase  proportionally  to  their  distance  ficom  their 
source,  like  rivers,  or,  since  I  am  in  the  way  of  » 

miles,  like  Discord,  as  she 

person  is  to  her  small  at  first,  but  in  a  short  time 
her  body  reaches  from  the  zenith  to  the  nadir,  atMi 
her  arms  from  one  polo  to  the  other,  which  is  tbs 
case  of  fame.  To  sound  aa  fame  is,  when  gvett 
actions  make  a  great  noise.  So  news  are  a  ncim 
commonly  about  nothing.    As  for  poetiy,  she  is 


now  a  veiy  strumpet,  and  so  has  loet  all  her  lift 
and  spirit,  or  rather  a  common  strumpet,  pasMs 
herself  upon  the  world  for  the  chaste  heaven-bora 
virgin.  All  my  other  letters  from  this,  if  you  will 
favour  me  with  an  answer,  shall  smcU  of  the  coon- 
txy.  I  need  not  tell  you,  I  have  a  most  affection- 
ate regard  for  you,  and  it  will  give  me  as  real  a  sa- 
tisfaction  to  hear  from  you  as  any  man :  it  will  be 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  likewise  to  hear  of  Mr. 
Rickerton's  welfare,  who  deserves  encouragement 
as  much  as  any  preacher  in  Scotland.  Misjohn 
and  his  horse  also  would  make  a  very  good  parar 
graph :  give  my  service  to  them  both ;  to  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Cranston,  John,  &c     Yours  sincerely, 

J.  Thomson. 
I  can  not  be  certain  whether  Sir  William  Ben- 
net  has  lost  post  or  not.  Your  country  news, 
though  they  may  seem  trifling,  yet  will  lie  accqit- 
able  to  me.  My  brother  will  readily  wait  upon 
you,  who  is  just  now  setting  up  at  Kelso. 

The  letter  to  Dr.  Cranston  in  the  Memoir,*  to 
which  the  date  September  172G  is  assigned,  was 
evidently  the  next  communication  to  him,  and  must 
have  been  written  in  September  1735.  "  Winter" 
appeared  in  the  March  following,  that  is,  March 
1726,  instead  of  March  1726-7.t 

Notwithstanding  that  Thomson -himself  sajrs 
that  the  idea  of  writing  "  Winter"  was  suggested 
by  another  poem  on  the  same  subject ,♦  yet  War- 
ton  states,  in  one  of  his  notes  on  Pope,  "  My 
friend  Mr.  William  Collins,  author  of  the  Persian 
Eclogues  and  Odes,  assured  mo  that  Thomson  in- 
formed him  that  he  took  the  first  liint  and  idea  of 
writing  his  Seasons  from  the  titles  of  Po{)e's  four 
Pastorals."  Warton  adds,  in  another  place,  "  when 
Thomson  published  his  Winter  in  1720,  it  lay  a 
long  time  neglected,  till  Mr.  Spcncc  made  honour- 
able mention  of  it  in  his  Essay  on  the  Odyssey ; 
which,  becoming  a  popular  book,  made  the  poem 
universally  known.  Thomson  always  acknow- 
ledged the  use  of  this  recommendation ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  an  intimacy  commenced  between 
the  critic  and  the  poet,  which  lasted  till  the  la- 
mented death  of  the  latter,  who  was  of  a  most 
amiable  and  benevolent  temper.    I  have  before  me 
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■  letter  of  Mr.  Spencs  to  PiK,  winiCTtly  bc^sjin^ 
him  to  aoWribo  lo  the  quarto  wlilion  of  Th 
ton's  Seaions,  uid  mmtioning  a  ilengin  wl 
Thomson  had  Gitmed  of  writing  a  deaeriplivc 
«□■  on  Blenheim;  a  nibjectlhatlrouldhavctib 
in  his  handa." 

A  letter  rmm  Tbonuon  to  CmiMon  eom 
rates  the  atalement  that  hia  brother  John  cann 
London,  but  that  being  attacked  by  a  conniinpl 
he  relumed  lot  the  benefit  ot  hia  native  air- 
Kppean  that  he  arrived  in  London  before  171!  I, 
turned  eariT  in  August  1735,  and  died  in  Scpu 
her  folioning.    Tiiat  letter  ia  of  intemt,  riot  a 
from  the  fratenuil  kindnna  which  it  evince*,  but 
Jrom  ibe  notice  of  hia  pecuniary  aflaira  and  erpoc- 
lationi,  and  of  hia  poem  of  "  Liberty,"  three  partu 
of  which  nere  at  that  time  pohliahed.    li' 
quaintsnce  with  Mr.  Lyttellon  acema  lo  ha  >  i 
then  Teiy  alight,  even  if  he  wa»  *t  all  knoi 


'lii-B.  But  then  one  ought  at  the  aarae  time  to  (&. 
linL'uiah  belwiit  the  fair  star  of  hope,  and  laU 
iri.kor,  courtripocUtion,  With  regard  to  lb« 
last.  I  nibecribe  to  n  new  Beatitude  of  Pope'*  or 
EiniA'a  I  think  it  ia — Blenrd  ia  he  who  eipectelh 
noihing,  for  he  shall  never  be  disappointed. 

Vou  will  aee  by  the  three  first  parti  of  a  poem 
called  Liberty,  which  1  aend  you,  that  I  still  al- 
lom[t  the  barren  but  delightful  mountain  of  Par- 
(lai-fls,  I  have  pouml  into  it  several  of  thoaa 
ide.is  which  I  gathered  in  my  travels  and  particu- 
Inrlv  from  claasLC  ground,  it  is  lo  conaiat  of  two 
paria  more,  which  I  design  to  pubhah  neit  winter. 
Not  quite  to  tanlaliie  you,  1  seitd  you  likewiaa 
lomeof  the  best  thingathat  have  been  printed  heie 
if  late,  among  which  Mr.  Pope's  second  voluma 
if  n.isccllanies  is  eminent,  and  in  it  his  Essay  on 
Mail.  The  first  volume  of  bib  Miscellany  PoenN 
vas  printed  long  ago,  and  is  evory  wluro.  Hia 
^olhra  were  iriratically  printed  by  the  in&moiu 
'iirl.  Though  Mr.  Pojic  be  much  concerned  al 
i!!(  ir  being  printed,  yet  are  they  full  of  wit,  hu- 
mour, good  sense,  and  what  is  best  of  all,  a  good 
lic-art,  One  Mr,  Lytlelton,  a  young  gentleman, 
:iiiil  member  of  parliament,  wrote  the  Persian  Let- 
l,T-.  They  aro  reckoned  prettily  done.  Thcbook 
,in  [lie  Sacrament  ia  writ  by  Uoailly,  Bishop  of 
\Viiii:heater.  All  bigota  ronr  against  it,  cona*- 
ijuiTilly  it  will  work  your  Misjohna.  1  wiah  I 
i-oulJ  send  you  more  entertainment  of  Ihia  kind : 
liut  n  new  gothio  night  seems  approaching,  the 
gnal  year,  the  millenium  of  dulncsa. 

Believe  mo  most  afTectionately  yours, 

J.  TUOHBON. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  friends,  and  direct  to 
me,  should  you  favour  me  with  a  letter,  at  the 
L.inciielci  Cofleo  Houae,  Lancaster  Court,  in  the 
Si  rat  id,  London. 


DEiR  aiR,  London,  AugtuI  the  1th,  173'). 

Thb  bearer  hereof,  my  brother,  was  seib  d  in,'! 
spring  with  a  severe  cold,  which  aeema  to  Iihk 
fallen  upon  his  lungs,  and  has  reduced  him  i.>  bucIi 
a  low  condition,  that  hia  physician  here  advi~i  !i  him 
to  try  what  hii  ikative  air  can  Jo,  as  the  only  k- 
maitking  means  of  recovery.  In  his  preaoiil  inr 
laucholy  ditumstancea,  it  gives  me  no  small  ^alis- 
faction  to  tliink  that  he  will  have  tho  benetii  uf 
your  directions:  and  for  me  to  spmd  more  nar<lj 

myself,  a  superfluous  fonnality.  Your  old  ac- 
quaintance Anderson  attends  him;  and  bc»iJ<« 
what  ia  necessary  to  defray  tho  eipcnsea  izi  Ihi  it 
journey,  1  have  only  given  my  brother  Bt 
ihoosiDg  rather  to  remit  him  the  mon  _ 
tfterwanta  want,  which  shall  be  done  npvn  the 
Grtt  notice. 

My  brother's  illneta  puts  me  in  mind  of  th 
which  aiBieled  you  some  years  sgo;  and  it  is  with 
the  dncerest  pleasure  that  1  reflect  on  your  re- 
covery: yonr  health  1  hope  \a  perfectly  establish- 
ed ;  health  being  the  life  of  Ulb.  1  will  not  maie 
you  the  compliments  which  I  jnsUy  could  upon 
that  subject;  the  sentiments  of  the  heart  nro  ge- 
nersJly  plain,  and  mine  rejoice*  in  your  welfare. 

Should  you  inquiro  into  my  cireuntstnnces : 
They  blossomed  pretty  well  of  Isle,  tho  Chancel- 
lor having  given  me  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Briefs  under  him :  butthe  bligbtofan  idleiixjuiry 
into  the  lees  and  oSicea  of  the  courts  of  jUKiite. 
which  arose  of  late,  seems  to  threaten  its  di'iitruc- 
tion.  In  that  case  I  am  to  hope  amends;  to  be 
ledtieed,  however,  from  enjoyment  to  hope,  will  lie 
but  an  awkward  aflair — awkward  or  not,  hope  and 
I  (I  hope)  shall  never  part.  Hope  is  the  breath  Being  but^Iatelyretomed  bam  Mi.Dodugton'f 
in  the  noatrila  of  happiness,  when  that  goca  this  seal.,  iii  Doraetahire,  1  only  leedved  yours  of  8e|p 


Dr.  Cranston  informed  him  of  the  death  of  hi* 
r<i[hcr,in  a  Idler  dated  on  the  23d  of  September, 
ut  he  did  not  reply  to  it  until  the  30th  of  October, 
I  it  did  not  come  to  bis  hands  sooner,  in  conso- 
ucnee  of  bcbig  on  a  viMt  to  Mr.  Bulb  Dodington, 
I  whom  be  dedicated  hia  "Spring,"  at  Eastbory, 
I  Doisctshire.  Hia  reflections  on  death  are  weD 
ipresaed,  and  the  allusion  to  his  own  ideas  ot 
future  state  of  happineaa,  that  it  coiuiiiti  in  a 
oirreawve  increase  of  beatitude,  ia  descivit^g  of 
leiition.  This  letter  Is  valuable  alto,  because  it 
jrit.nins  some  lines  on  the  death  of  hi>  yoUDg 
kii'l.  Mr.  Talbot,*  which  wen  intended  for  in- 
ttiuti  in  "Liberty,"  insleadof  those  which occut. 
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tember  the  23(1,  a  few  days  ago.  The  account  it 
brought  me  of  my  brother's  death,  I  waa  pretty 
much  prepared  against,  considering  the  almost 
hopeless  condition  he  had  for  some  time  been  in. 
VfhtX  you  mention  is  the  true  point  of  view 
wherein  to  place  the  death  of  relations  and  friends. 
They  then  are  past  our  regret :  the  living  are  V) 
be  lamented,  and  not  the  dead.  And  this  is  so 
true  and  natural,  that  people  when  they  grieve  for 
the  death  of  those  they  love,  from  a  principle  of 
compassion  for  the  departed,  without  a  return  up- 
on themselves,  they  envisage  them  in  the  article 
of  death,  and  under  the  pains  both  real  and  ima- 
gined thereof;  that  is  to  say,  they  grieve  for  them 
whilst  they  were  alive.  Death  is  a  limit  which 
human  passions  ought  not,  but  with  great  caution 
and  reverence  to  pass.  Nor,  indeed,  can  they 
easily  pass  that  limit ,  nnce  beyond  it  things  are 
not  clearly  and  distinctly  enough  perceived  for- 
mally to  excite  them.  This,  I  think,  we  may  be 
sure  of,  that  a  future  state  must  be  better  than 
this;  and  so  on  through  the  never-ceasing  succes- 
sion of  future  states ;  every  one  rising  upon  the 
last,  an  everlasting  new  display  of  inHnito  good- 
ness !  But  hereby  hangs  a  system,  not  calculated 
perhaps  for  the  meridian  where  you  hve,  though 
for  that  of  your  own  mind,  and  too  long  to  be  ex- 
plained in  a  letter.  I  will  conclude  these  thoughts 
by  giving  you  some  lines  of  a  copy  of  verses  I 
wrote  on  my  friend,  Mr.  Talbot's  death,  and  de- 
igned at  first  to  be  prefixed  to  Liberty,  but  after- 
wards reduced  to  those  you  see  stand  there.  Per- 
haps some  time  or  other  I  may  publish  the  whole. 

Bo  then  the  Btanllngtear, 
Oraelflsh,  or  mistaken,  wiped  away. 
By  death  the  good,  from  reptile  matter  raised, 
And  upward  soaring  to  miperior  day, 
With  pity  hear  our  plaints,  with  pity  see 
Our  ignorance  of  tears;  if  e'er  indeed, 
Amid  the  woes  (rf  life,  they  quench  thdr  Joya 
MHiy  dumld  we  cloud  a  Criend's  exalted  state 
With  Idle  grie^  tensdouaiy  prolooged 
Beyond  the  lovely  drops  that  frailty  sheds^ 
tSurprisedl    fio,  rather  thence  lev  fond  oT  ]1(6, 
Tet  atin  the  lot  rajoying  heaven  allows 
Attend  we^  cheerfbl,  the  rejoining  hoar, 
Children  of  nature  I  let  us  not  reject, 
Ftowaid,  the  good  we  hare  for  what  we  want. 
Since  aQ  by  cume  must  spread  the  sable  sail, 
Driven  to  the  coast  that  never  malces  return. 
But  wfaera  we  happy  hope  to  meet  again ; 
iBooner  or  later,  a  few  anxious  yoan^ 
BtiU  fluttering 00  thawing,  not  much  impons. 
Eternal  GoodneasVeigns :  be  this  our  stay; 
A  subjea  for  the  past  of  grateful  song, 
And  for  the  future  of  imdroq>ing  hope. 

Every  thing,  it  seems,  is  a  subject  of  contention 
in  this  intereirted  world.  Let  his  effects  be  all 
given  to  his  cousin,  Thomas  Tumbull,  who  so 
kindly  attended  him  in  his  illness.  Only  his  great 
oiMl,  jockey  roat,  I  mean,  may  be  given  to  David 


of  Minto,  since  he,  I  hear,  desires  it  Very  likely 
he  took  it  amiss  that  my  brother  was  not  lodged 
with  him,  but  my  aunt  of  Cheaters  I  thought  more 
proper  to  tend  and  soften  his  sickness,  she  being 
a  very  good  tender-hearted  woman.  Let  her  son 
Thomas  therefore  have  all  his  cficcts,  except  it  be 
the  aforesaid  jockey  coat.  I  shall  be  glad  besides 
to  render  them  all  other  service. 

Please  to  let  me  know  to  whom  I  shall  pay  what 
is  duo  upon  my  brother's  account.  Your  good- 
ness on  this  occasion  gives  me  no  new  sentiment 
of  satisfaction;  it  is  what  I  have  been  long  so* 
quainted  with.  If  you  would  stOl  add  to  your 
obligations,  lay  freely  your  commands  upon  ms 
whenever  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you. 

There  are  no  news  here.  The  king  is  expect- 
ed this  week.  A  battle  likewise  is  by  some  ex- 
pected; we  hungered  and  thirsted  after  .... 
Seckendorf  and  Bellc-lelc.  But  the  French  and 
Germans  scorn  to  have  fought  enough  last  cam- 
paign in  Italy,  to  excuse  them  for  this.  The  gal- 
lant French  this  year  hive  made  war  upon  the 
Grermans,  I  beg  their  politencss's  pardon,  like  ver- 
min— cat  them  up.  Hang  them  all.  If  tbey 
make  war  it  is  to  rob,  if  peaco  to  cheat  one  ano- 
ther. Such  are  the  noble  dispositions  of  mankind 
at  present.  But  before  I  fall  into  a  bad  humour  1 
will  take  my  leave  of  you,  being  always, 

My  dear  friend, 
Your  most  alToctionatc  humble  servant, 

James  Thomson. 

London,  Oct.  20/A,  1735. 

Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  all  friends. 

To  the  remark,*  that  a  material  difference  ex- 
ists between  "  The  Seasons"  as  they  first  i4>pea> 
ed  and  as  they  now  stand,  it  ought  to  have  been 
added  that  Dr.  Bell.  Thomson's  nephew,  medi- 
tated a  variorum  edition  of  that  work.  In  a  letter 
to  Lord  Buchan,  in  June  1791,  he  says, 

"  In  the  improved  edition  of  Spring  are  adde<l 
85  lines,  in  Summer  599,  in  Autumn  96,  and  in 
Wmter  188,  making  a  total  of  968  lines." 

In  another  letter  to  Lord  buchan,  written  in 
September,  1791,  Dr.  Bell  observes: 

"I  have  begun  to  cc^late  the  Seasons — the 
edition  1730  with  that  of  1744.  As  I  proceed  m 
the  work,  1  have  more  and  more  reason  to  think 
that  my  labour  will  not  be  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public.  A  great  many  beauttlul  pas- 
sages in  the  edition  of  1730  are  entirely  struck 
out  of  all  subsequent  editions,  and  the  other  alter- 
ations made  are  considerable,  far  more  than  I 
had  any  conception  of  previous  to  collating  them 
with  accuracy.  The  improvements  made  on  the 
edition  1744  will  be  taken  notice  of;  they  an 
highly  important" 
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Dr.  Bell  did  not  execute  his  design,  but  a  duo- 
decimo edition  of  the  Seasons  was  published  by 
Sibbald,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1789,  containing,  at 
the  end,  the  variations  between  the  last  and  pie- 
fious  impressions. 

Johnson's  remark  on  the  alteration  and  curtail- 
ment made  by  Lord  Lyttelton  in  "  Liberty"  was 
too  hastily  repeated  in  the  Memoir,*  for  it  was 
afterwards  discovered  that  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est ground  for  it.  This  had  also  occurred  to  Dr. 
fiell,  who  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Lord 
Buchan: 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  Dr.  John- 
son means  by  saying,  in  his  Life  of  Thomson, 
that  Sir  George  Lyttelton  shortened  the  poem  of 
Liberty,  I  have  just  now  before  me  the  edition 
of  Liberty,  printed  by  Millar,  1735-1736,  and,  in- 
ilead  of  abridgments  after  this,  find  that  above 
two  dozen  of  Unes  have  been  added,  twelve  to 
part  first,  ten  to  part  second,  and  one  to  part 
third.  Your  lordship  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
detect  whether  that  arch-hypercritic  be  right  or 
wrong.  I  suspect  he  is  in  a  mistake,  but  have  no 
good  reason  for  saying  so,  save  the  opinion  1 
have  of  the  presumption  and  arrogance  of  the 
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man 

An  edition  of  Milton's  "  Arcopagitica"  was 
published  about  1740,  to  which  Thomson  wrote 
the  preface. 

The  "  Amanda''  of  Thomson  was  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Young,  who  married  Vice  Admiral  John 
Campbell;  and  the  late  Mr.  Coutts,  in  reply  to 
an  inquiry  of  Lord  Buchan  in  1792,  stated,  that 
the  late  Admiral  Campbell  was  hb  "  most  inti- 
mate and  worthy  friend,"  adding,  "  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell was  certainly  the  Amanda  of  Thomson,  and 
h0  wished  to  have  married  her,  but  his  want  of 
fortune  proved  a  bar  in  the  way  of  their  union,  "t 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  fragment  of  a 
poem  was  found  amori|st  Thomson's  papers,  as 
Dr.  Bell  remarks,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Buchan, 
ia  September,  1791: 

"  I  remember  to  have  heard  my  aunt,  Mrs. 
Thomson,  say,  that  the  outlines  of  a  fine  poem 
were  found  among  her  brother's  papers  after  his 
death.  If  this  was  the  ease,  Mr.  Gray,  of  Rich- 
noDd  Hill,  got  possession  of  them.    The  heirs 
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t  b  the  sune  letter  BIr.  Coutts  thus  epeake  of  Thomaon^ 
Intinmie  friend,  Dr.  Amiitrong :  "Mr.  Dundas  can  find  no- 
ddng  of  I^.  Armairong.  What  a  pity  almost  all  that  wofthj 
nan  and  elefant  judicious  poei'i  worin  have  been  lost,  or 
Aden  ancrlflce  In  the  fire  to  hie  delicacj  of  mind.  He  had 
soeorrect  a  taMe,  and  ■>  dear  a  judgment,  that  he  was  never 
phased  in  the  morning  with  what  he  had  written  over 
ntghL  And  when  be  went  to  Germany,  in  ihe  army,  he 
packed  up  a  number  of  things  in  a  portmanteau,  which  be 
left  in  eareleee hands, and  it  was  lost:  also  In  Germany,  upon 
same  alarm  from  the  enemy,  he  lost  another  portmanteau, 
v^fefa,  lam  psissade^  eonialiisd  mai^  vahislito  thingpa" 


of  that  gentleman  will  be  able  to  ascertain  th* 
fact;  and  to  put  it  in  my  power,  if  they  are  wor- 
thy of  Thomson's  character,  to  give  ihem  to  the 
public.  Your  lordship  has  taken  so  much  trouble 
in  this  little  plan  of  mine,  that  I  am  ashamed  to 
throw  out  this  hint." 

Elizabeth,  the  Poet's  second  sister,  who  married 
the  Reverend  Robert  Bell,^  was,  according  to  her 
son.  Dr.  Bell,  "  the  favourite  and  best  bebved  sis- 
ter of  Caledonia's  bard." 

An  original  picture  of  Thomson,  by  Slaughter, 
is  preserved  at  Dryburgh  Abbey,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Buchan.  It  belonged  to  the  Poet,  and  hung  in 
the  room  he  used  at  Slaughter's  Cofi*ee-house. 
On  the  back  is  this  inscription,  in  his  Lordship's 
hand  writing: 

"  Procured  for  the  Earl  of  Buchan  by  his  friend, 
Richard  Cooper,  Esq.,  engraver.  Thomson  and 
his  friends,  Dr.  Anderson,  Peter  Murdoch,  &c 
used  to  frequent  old  Slaughter's  Cofiee-house, 
London,  and  his  portrait  was  painted  at  that  time 
by  Slaughter,  a  kinsman  of  old  Slaughter. 

Dec  3,  1812.  Bdciun." 

His  Lordship's  seal  is  added.  This  portrait 
has  been  engraved. 

A  moniunent  to  Thomson  has  been  at  length 
erected  on  an  eminence,  about  half  way  between 
Kelso  and  Ednam,  but  the  only  admiration  it  is 
likely  to  excite  is  for  the  motives  of  those  to  whom 
it  owes  its  existence.  Taste  is  rarer  even  than 
money;  and  it  is  lamentable  to  reflect  that,  how- 
ever calculated  the  monuments  in  this  country,  to 
departed  greatness,  may  be  to  exalt  the  fame  of 
the  deceased,  they  have  a  contrary  effect  upon 
the  reputation  of  the  person  who  superintended 
their  erection. 


PREFACE, 

BY  TU0M80N,  PREFIXED  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 
OP  WINTER,  1726. 

I  iM  neither  ignorant  nor  concerned  how  much 
one  may  sufi*er  in  the  opinion  of  several  persons 
of  great  gravity  and  character  by  the  study  and 
pursuit  of  poetry. 

Although  there  may  seem  to  be  some  appearance 
of  reason  for  the  present  contempt  of  it,  as  man- 
aged by  the  most  part  of  our  modem  writers,  yet 
that  any  man  should,  seriously,  declare  against 
that  divine  art  is  really  amazing.  It  is  declaring 
against  the  most  charming  power  of  imagination, 
the  most  exalting  force  of  thought,  the  most  affect- 
ing touch  of  sentiment;  in  a  word,  against  the  vexy 
soul  of  all  learning  and  politeness.    It  is  afiroptinx 

Memoir,  pi,  ziH. 
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the  universal  taste  of  mankind,  and  declaring 
ogainst  what  has  charmed  the  listening  world  from 
Moses  down  to  Milton.  In  fine,  it  is  even  de- 
daring  against  the  sublimest  passages  of  the  in- 
spired writings  themselves,  and  what  seems  to  be 
the  peculiar  language  of  Heaven. 

The  truth  of  the  case  is  this:  these  weak-nghted 
gentlemen  can  not  bear  the  strong  light  of  poetry, 
and  the  finer  and  more  amusing  scene  of  things  it 
displays;  but  must  those,  therefore,  whom  Heaven 
has  blessed  with  the  discerning  eye,  shut  it  to  keep 
them  company? 

It  is  pleasant  enough,  however,  to  observe,  fre- 
quently, in  these  enemies  of  poetry,  an  awkward 
imitation  of  it.  They  sometimes  liave  their  little 
brightnesses,  when  the  opening  glooms  will  per- 
Dodt  Nay,  I  have  seen  their  heaviness,  on  some 
occasions,  deign  to  turn  friskish  and  witty,  in 
which  they  make  just  such  another  figure  as 
JEsop's  Ass,  when  he  began  to  fawn.  To  com- 
plete the  absurdity  they  would,  even  in  their  eflbrts 
against  poetry,  fain  be  poetical;  like  those  gentle- 
men that  reason  with  a  great  deal  of  zeal  and  se- 
verity against  reason. 

'  That  there  are  frequent  and  notorious  abuses 
of  poetry  is  as  true  as  tliatthe  best  things  are  most 
liable  to  that  misfortune ;  but  is  tliere  no  end  of  that 
clamorous  argument  against  the  use  of  things  from 
the  abuse  of  themi  And  yet  I  ho{)e  that  no  man, 
who  has  the  least  sense  of  shame  in  liim,  will  fall 
into  it  after  the  present  sulphureous  attacker  of  the 
stage. 

To  insist  no  further  on  thb  head,  let  poetry 
once  more  be  restored  to  her  ancient  truth  and 
purity;  let  her  be  inspired  from  heaven;  and,  in 
return,  her  incense  ascend  thither:  let  her  exchange 
her  low,  venal,  trifling  subjects  for  such  as  are 
fair,  useful,  and  magnificent;  and  let  her  execute 
these  so  as  at  once  to  please,  instruct,  surprise,  and 
astonish;  and  then,  of  necessity,  the  most  invete- 
rate ignorance  and  prejudice  shall  be  struck  dumb, 
and  p6cto  yet  become  the  delight  and  wonder  of 
mankind. 

But  this  happy  period  is  not  to  be  expected  till 
some  long-wished  illustrious  man,  of  equal  power 
and  beneficence,  rise  on  the  wintry  world  of  let- 
ters; one  of  a  genuine  and  unbounded  greatness 
and  generosity  of  mind;  who,  far  above  all  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  fortune,  scorns  the  little,  ad- 
dressful  flatterer,  pierces  through  the  disguised  de- 
signing villain,  dlKountcnances  all  the  icigning 
foppencs  of  a  tasteless  age,  and  who,  stretching 
Lis  views  into  late  fiiturity,  has  the  true  inter- 
est of  virtue,  learning,  and  mankind  entirely  at 
neart.  A  character,  so  nobly  desirable!  that,  to 
an  honest  heart,  it  is  almost  incredible  ao  few 
should  have  the  ambition  to  deserve  it. 

Nothing  can  have  a  better  influence  towards  the 
Tcvival  of  poetry  than  the  choosing  of  great  and 


serious  subjects,  such  as  at  once  amuse  the  faneji 
enlighten  the  head,  and  warm  the  heart.  Thess 
give  a  weight  and  dignity  to  the  poem,  nor  is  ths 
pleasure,  I  should  say  rapture,  both  the  writer  and 
the  reader  feels,  unwarranted  by  reason,  or  fol- 
lowed by  repentant  disgusL  To  be  able  to  writf 
on  a  dry,  barren  theme,  is  looked  upon  by  some 
as  the  sign  of  a  happy,  fruitful,  genius — ^frmtfni 
indeed !  like  one  of  the  pendent  gardens  in  Cheap- 
side,  watered  every  morning  by  the  hand  of  thi 
alderman  himself.  And  what  are  we  commonly 
entertained  with  on  these  occasions,  save  Ibioed, 
unafTecting  fancies,  little,  glittering  prettinesto^ 
mixed  turns  of  wit  and  cx])rc8«ion,  which  axe  u 
widely  different  from  native  poetry  as  bufiboneiy 
is  from  the  perfection  of  human  thinking.  A 
genius  fired  with  the  charms  of  truth  and  naton 
is  tuned  to  a  sublimer  piteh,  and  scorns  to  asio- 
ciate  with  such  subjects. 

I  can  not  more  emphatically  recommend  this 
poetical  ambition  than  by  the  four  following  lines 
from  Mr.  Hill  s  poem,  called  The  Judgment  Day, 
which  Lb  so  singular  an  instance  of  it. 

For  me,  suffice  It  to  hffre  taught  raj  muse 

The  tuneful  triflings  of  her  tribe  to  shun ; 

And  miad  her  warmth  such  hearenly  themes  to  choaM^ 

liM,  in  peat  ages,  the  best  garlands  won. 

I  know  no  subject  more  elevated,  more  amusing, 
more  ready  to  awake  the  poetical  enthusiasm,  the 
philosophical  reflection,  and  the  moral  sentiment 
than  the  works  of  Nature.  Where  can  we  meet 
with  such  variety,  such  beauty,  such  magnificenoel 
All  that  enlarges  and  transports  the  soull  What 
more  inspiring  than  a  calm,  wide  survey  of  them  T 
In  every  dress  Nature  is  greatly  charming !  whether 
she  puts  on  the  crimson  robes  of  the  morning!  the 
strong  effulgence  of  noon!  the  sober  suit  of  the 
evening!  or  the  deep  sables  of  blackness  and  tem- 
pest !  How  gay  looks  the  Spring !  how  glorious  the 
Summer!  how  pleasing  the  Autumn!  and  hoiw 
venerabk  the  Winter ! — But  there  is  no  thinking 
of  these  things  without  breaking  out  into  poetiy, 
which  is,  by  the  by,  a  plain  and  undeniable  aig«- 
ment  of  thdr  superbr  excellence. 

For  this  reason  the  best,  both  andent  and  w/h 
dem,  poete  have  been  passionately  ibnd  of  letiie- 
ment  and  solitude.  The  wild  romantic  countiy 
was  their  delight.  And  they  seem  never  to  have 
been  more  happy  than  when  lost  in  unfrequented 
fields,  far  from  the  little  busy  world,  they  were  at 
Idsure  to  meditate,  and  sing  the  works  of  Natoze. 

The  Book  of  Job,  that  noble  and  ancient  poem, 
which  even  strikes  so  forcibly  through  a  mangling 
translation,  b  crowned  with  a  descripCum  of  the 
grand  works  of  Nature,  and  that,  too,  finom  the 
mouth  of  their  Almighty  Author. 

It  was  this  devotion  to  the  works  of  Nature,  that, 
in  his  Geoipes,  in^Mred  the  irnil  Vugjii  to  wiile 
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10  iufanitably;  and  who  can  fiirbear  joining  wilh 
him  in  thb  declaration  of  hk,  which  hat  heen  the 
raptoieof  agetl 

Me  Tero  primum  dulcei  ante  omnia  Mimb, 
Qoamm  aacra  fero  Ingentl  perculeui  uxnan, 
Aoapiant;  Oosllque  riaa  et  rideni  momtrent, 
Defectua  aoHe  Tarloi^  lunnqoe  liAnna: 
Unde  tmnnr  terria:  qua  ri  mariaalta  tameacaiii 
Obicibua  rupciay  ninuaqua  in  aelpaa  leaklani: 
Qukl  uuitam  oceano  properent  ae  tingereaolea 
Hybernl :  rel  qua  tardia  mora  noctibus  obataL 
Bbi,  hai  ne  poaalm  natura  acceden  partei^ 
ftigiduB  ofaailterH  circnm  pneconliu  aangula ; 
Sua  mihi  ei  rigui  placeant  in  Tallbua  amnia 
Fbuiina  aroem  ailraaque  IngloriiuL 

Which  may  be  Englished  thus: 


Me  may  the  Muae^  my  supreme  delight  I 
Whoaa  (frieac  I  am,  amii  with  immense  deain^ 
flaaleh  to  their  care ;  the  starry  tncta  diadoae^ 
^Dw  aun*8  diatieia,  the  labouis  of  the  moon ; 
Whanoe  the  eanhqualcea ;  and  by  wiiat  Axce  the 
Bsava  at  the  racki^  then  oo  tbemaelves  refknr. 
Why  wfnier-auna to  plunge  in  ocean  speed; 
And  what  retards  the  lazy  summer-night 
But,  lest  I  should  theae  mystic  truths  attain, 
If  the  cold  current  fireeses  round  my  heart. 
The  country  me,  the  brooky  rales  may  please 
Mid  woods  and  streams  unknown. 


I  can  not  put  an  end  to  this  Prefiice  without 
taking  the  freedom  to  offer  my  most  sincere  and 
giatefid  acknowledgments  to  all  thoee  gentlemen 
who  have  given  my  first  performance  so  favourabfe 
a  leoeption. 

It  is  with  the  best  pleasure,  and  a  rising  ambi- 
tion, that  I  reflect  on  the  honour  Mr.  Hill  has 
dona  me  in  recommending  my  poem  to  the  world 
after  a  manner  so  peculiar  to  himself,  than  whom 
none  Kjpptoret  and  obliges  with  a  nobler  and  more 
mireserving  promptitude  of  soul.  His  favoon  are 
the  Toy  smiles  of  humanity,  graceful  and  easy, 
flowing  from  and  to  the  heart  This  agreeable 
train  of  thought  awakens  naturally  in  my  mind 
an  the  other  parts  of  his  great  and  amiable  cha- 
lacter,  which  Lknow  not  well  how  to  quit,  and  yet 
dan  not  here  pnnue. 

Every  reader  who  has  a  heart  to  be  moved,  must 
M  the  most  gentle  power  of  poetiy  in  the  lines 
with  which  Mira  has  graced  my  poem. 

It  perhaps  might  be  reckoned  vanity  in  me,  to 
say  how  richly  I  value  the  approbation  of  a  gentle- 
man of  Mr.  Malloch's  fine  and  exact  taste,  so  just- 
ly dear  and  valuable  to  all  those  that  have  the  hap- 
pinea  of  knowing  him;  and  who,  to  say  no  more 
of  him,  will  abundantly  make  good  to  the  world 
the  early  promise  his  admired  piece  of  William 
and  Margaret  has  given. 

I  only  wish  my  description  of  the  various  up- 
pearance  of  Nature  in  Winter,  and,  as  I  purpose, 
in  the  other  Seasons^  may  have  the  good  IbitiUM 


to  give  the  reader  some  of  that  true  pleasure  which 
they,  in  their  agreeable  succession,  are  always  sure 
to  inspire  into  my  heart. 


COMMENDATORY  VERSES. 

TO  MR.  THOMSON, 

DOUBTFUL  TO  WHIT  PATRON  HE  SHOULD  IDDR 
HIS  POEM  CALLED  WINTER. 

Some  peers,  perhaps,  have  skill  to  Judge,  *tis  true, 
Yet  no  mean  prospect  bounds  the  Muse's  view. 
Firm  in  your  native  strength,  thus  nobly  shown, 
Slight  such  delusive  props,  and  stand  alone; 
Fruitless  dependance  oft  has  found  too  late 
That  greatness  rarely  dwells  among  the  great 
Patrons  are  Nature's  nobles,  not  the  state's, 
And  wit's  a  title  no  broad  seal  creates: 
E'en  kings,  from  whose  high  source  all  honours 

flow, 
Are  poor  in  power  when  they  would  souls  bestow 

Heedless  of  fortune  then  look  down  on  state. 
Balanced  vrithin  by  reason's  conscious  weight: 
Divinely  proud  of  independent  will. 
Prince  of  your  passions,  live  their  sovereign  stiU. 
He  who  stoops  safe  beneath  a  patron's  shade 
Shines,  like  the  moon,  but  by  another's  aid ; 
Free  truth  should  open,  and  unbias'd  steer, 
Strong  as  heaven's  heat,  and  as  its  brightness  dear. 

O,  swell  not  then  the  bosoms  of  the  vain 
With  fidse  conceit  that  you  protection  gain ; 
Poets,  like  you,  their  own  protecton  stand, 
Placed  above  aid  from  pride's  inferior  hand. 
Time,  that  devoun  the  brd's  unlasting  name^ 
Shall  lend  her  soundless  depth  to  float  your  kam. 

On  verse  like  youn  no  smiles  from  power  ezped, 
Bom  with  a  worth  that  doomed  you  to  neglect; 
Yet,  would  your  wit  be  noised,  reflect  no  aore, 
Let  the  smooth  veil  of  flattery  silk  you  o'er  ^ 
Aptly  attach'd  the  court's  scrft  climate  try, 
Learn  your  pen's  duty  frt)m  your  patron's  eye. 
Ductile  of  soul,  each  pliant  purpose  wmo, 
And,  tracing  interest  close,  leave  doubt  behind : 
Then  shall  your  name  strike  loud  the  public  ear; 
For  through  good  fortune  virtue's  self  shines  clear. 

But,  in  defiance  of  our  taste  to  charm ! 
And  fancy's  force  with  judgment's  caution  arm! 
Disturb,  with  busy  thought,  so  lull'd  an  age  I 
And  plant  strong  meanings  o'er  the  peaceful  page  I 
Impregnate  sound  with  sense!  teach  nature  art' 
Axid  warm  e'en  Winter  till  it  thaws  the  heart' 
Howcoukl  y  ou  thus  your  coimtry 's  rules  transgress^ 
Yet  think  of  patrons,. and  presume  succeisl 

A.  Hill. 
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TO  ME.  THOMSON, 

ON  HIS  BLOOMINQ   WTNTEIU 

Oh  gaudy  lummer,  veil  thy  blushing  head, 
Dull  is  thy  sun,  and  all  thy  beauties  dead; 
From  thy  short  nights,  and  noisy  mirthful  day, 
My  kindling  thoughts,  disdainful,  turn  away. 

Majestic  Winter  with  his  floods  appears. 
And  o'er  the  world  his  awful  terrors  rears : 
From  north  to  south  his  train  dispreading  slow. 
Bias  frost,  Ueak  rain,  and  fleecy-footed  mow. 

In  thee,  sad  Winter,  I  a  kindrsd  find, 
Far  move  related  to  poor  human  kind ; 
To  thee  my  gently  drooping  head  I  bend, 
Thy  sigh  my  sister,  and  thy  tear  my  friend; 
On  thee  I  muse,  and  in  thy  hastening  sun, 
See  life  expiring  ere  'tb  well  begun. 

Thy  sickening  ray  and  venerable  gloom 
Shows  life's  last  scene,  the  solitary  tomb ; 
But  thou  art  safe,  so  shaded  by  the  bays, 
Immoftal  in  the  noblest  poet's  praise; 
From  time  and  death  he  will  thy  beauties  save; 
Oh  may  such  numbers  weep  o'er  Mini's  grave! 
Sterne  and  glarioas  would  her  ashes  lie, 
Till  Nature  fiida— and  all  the  Seasons  die. 

MlBA. 


TO  MR.  THOMSON, 

ON  HIS  FUBLTSHINa  THE  SECX>ND  EDITION  OP  HM 
POEM,  CALLED  WINTER. 

Chixm'd  and  instructed  by  thy  powerful  song, 
t  have,  unjust,  withheld  my  Uianks  too  k>qg; 
This  debt  of  gratitude  at  length  receive. 
Warmly  sincere,  'tis  all  thy  friend  can  give. 

Thy  worth  new  lights  the  poet's  darken'd  name. 
And  shows  it,  blaiing,  in  the  brightest  fiune. 
Through  all  Uiy  various  Winter  fuQ  are  fimnd, 
Magnifieenoe  of  thought  and  pomp  of  sound, 
Clenr  depth  of  sense,  expre^sbn's  heig^ 

And  goodness,  eminent  in  power  and  plaeel 


For  this,  the  wise,  the  knowing  few  onmwffnd 
With  esalous  joy — fer  thou  ait  virtue's  friend: 
Even  age  and  truth  severe,  in  reading  thee, 
That  Heaven  inspire's  the  muse,  convinced  agree. 

Thus  I  dare  sing  of  merit  fidntly  known, 
Friendless — supported  by  itself  alone : 
For  those  whose  aided  will  oould  lift  thee  high 
In  fortune,  see  not  with  disoemraent's  eye. 
Nor  place  nor  power  bestows  the  sight  refined, 
And  wealth  enlarges  not  the  narrow  mind. 

How  couldst  thou  think  of  such  and  write  so 
weU? 
Or  hope  reward  by  daring  to  excel  ( 
Unskilful  of  the  age!  untaught  to  gain 
Those  favours  which  the  fawning  base  obtain! 
A  thousand  shameful  arts  to  thee  unknown, 
Falsehood  and  flattery  must  be  first  thy  owil 
If  thy  loved  country  lingers  in  thy  breast, 
Thou  must  drive  out  thi*  unprofitable  guest; 
Extinguish  each  bright  aim  that  kindles  there^ 
And  centre  in  Uiysclf  thy  every  care. 


pleased  to  charm  man 


But  hence  that  vilei 

kind. 
Cast  each  low  thought  of  interest  &r  behind: 
Neglected  into  noble  scorn — away 
From  that  worn  path  where  vulgar  poets  ■tray; 
Inglorious  herd !  profuse  of  venal  lays  I 
And  by  the  pride  despised,  they  stoop  to  praisel 
Thou,  careless  of  the  statesman's  smUe  or  frown, 
Tread  that  straight  way  that  leads  to  feir  renown. 
By  virtue  guided,  and  by  ^iarf  fired, 
Aiid  by  reluctant  envy  stow  admired, 
Dare  to  doweU,  and  in  thy  boundless  mind 
Embrace  the  general  welfere of  thy  kind; 
Eniidi  them  with  the  treasures  of  thy  tbooghC, 
What  Heaven  approves  and  vrhat  the  Muse  hit 

taught, 
Where  thy  power  fails,  miable  to  go  on, 
Ambitioos,  greatly  will  the  good  undone. 
So  shall  thy  name,  through  ages,  brighteniog 

shine,  •* 

And  distant  pndse  from vrorth  unborn  be  tUne: 
So  thalt  thou,  happy  I  merit  Heaven's  regard, 
And  ffaid  a  glorioiB,  though  alateiewaxd. 

D.  Mallocb. 
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Et  mine  omnifl  aaar,  mne  omnis  puturit  artxn^ 

Nunc  firondent  Wfi^  none  fonnaMinai  annui.—  firg 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
THE  COUNTESS  OF  HERTFORD. 


lUOUf, 

I  BATS  tlwayt  observed  that,  in  addreieee  of 
this  nature,  the  general  taste  of  the  world  deminds 
ingenious  turns  of  wit,  and  disguised  aitfiil  peri- 
ods, instead  of  an  open  sincerity  of  sentiment  flow- 
ing in  a  plain  exprsBsion.  From  what  secret  im- 
patience of  the  justest  praise,  when  bestowed  on 
otiien,  this  often  proceeds,  rather  than  a  pretend- 
ed delkacy ,  is  beyond  my  purpose  here  to  inquire. 
But  as  nothing  is  more  foreign  to  the  disposition 
of  a  soul  sincerely  pleased  with  the  contemplation 
of  what  b  beautiful,  and  excellent,  than  wit  and 
turn;  I  have  too  much  respect  fiir  your  Ladyship^ 
character,  either  to  touch  it  in  that  gay,  trifling 
manner,  or  venture  on  a  particular  detail  of  those 
truly  amiable  qualities  of  which  it  is  compoaed.  A 
mind  exalted,  pure,  and  elegant,  a  heart  overflow- 
ing with  humanity,  and  the  whole  train  of  virtues 
thenoe  derived,  that  give  a  pleasing  spirit  to  con- 
versation, an  engaging  simplicity  to  the  mannen, 
and  form  the  life  to  harmony,  are  rather  to  be  Alt, 
and  silently  admired,  than  expressed.  I  have  at- 
tempted, in  the  following  Poem,  to  paint  some  of 
the  most  tender  beauties  and  delicate  appearances 
of  nature ;  how  much  in  vain,  your  Ladyship's  tasto 
win,  I  am  afindd,  but  too  soon  discover:  yetwouU 
it  still  be  a  much  easier  task  to  find  expression  for 
all  that  variety  of  colour,  form,  and  fragrance, 
which  enrich  the  season  I  describe,  than  to  tpmk 
the  many  nameless  graces  and  native  riches  of  a 
ca^aUsso  mnch  at  once  to  xeliah  sofiteda^ 


ARGUMENT. 

Hie  HfclMt  jpnpond.  loRiibed  totheCauittaMof  Htrtford.  Tho  Seascm  b  described  as  it  affects  the  viiloai  pHti  of 
Natiui,»BeeiuuBg  (torn  the  lower  to  th^  higher;  with  digpaariona  arising  from  the  subject.  Its  influence  on  inanimate  Bfsi- 
ler,  OD  VegecablaB,  en  brute  Animals,  and  baton  Man;  oomduding  with  a  diamaaive  from  the  wild  and  tmgalar  p«ahMl  ef 
Loire^  oppoaed  to  that  of  a  pure  and  nappy  idnd. 

and  adorn  society.  To  whom  then  could  these 
sheets  be  more  properly  inscribed  than  to  yon,  M»* 
dam,  whose  influence  in  the  worid  can  give  them 
the  protection  they  want,  while  your  fine  imagi- 
nation, and  intimate  acquaintance  with  rural  n»- 
ture,  will  recommend  them  with  the  giealest  ad- 
vantage to  your  fiivourable  notice  1  Happy !  if  I 
hit  any  of  those  images,  and  correspondent  senti- 
ments, your  calm  evening  walks,  in  the  most  de« 
lightfiil  retirement,  have  oft  inspired.  I  could  add 
too,  that  as  this  Poem  grew  up  under  your  encour- 
agement, it  has  therefore  a  natural  claim  to  your 
patronage.  Should  you  read  it  with  approbation, 
its  muric  shall  not  droop;  and  should  it  have  the 
good  fortune  to  deserve  your  smiles,  its  roses  shall 
not  wither.  But,  where  the  subject  Is  so  tempting, 
lest  I  begin  my  Poem  before  the  Dedication  bend- 
ed, I  here  break  short,  and  beg  leave  to  subscribe 
myielfl  vrith  the  highest  respect, 
Madam, 
Your  most  obedient,  humble  servmnl| 
James  Thomson. 


SPRING. 

Come,  gentle  Spring !  ethereal  Mildness !  oomoy 
And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud, 
Whiie  music  wakes  around,  veil'd  in  a  shower 
Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  descend. 

O  Heitfiird,  fitted  or  to  shine  in  courts 
With  unafiected  grace,  or  walk  the  plain 
With  innocence  and  meditation  join'd 
In  soft  assemblage,  listen  to  my  song, 
Whkh  thy  own  Season  paints;  whsn  NatoM  all 
Is  Mnnming  and  benevoleiit|  like  thoa. 
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And  see  where  surly  Winter  passes  off, 
Far  to  the  north,  and  calls  his  ruffian  blasts: 
His  blasts  obey,  and  quit  the  howling  hill, 
The  shattered  forest,  and  the  ravaged  vale ; 
While  softer  gaks  succeed,  at  whose  kind  touch, 
Dissolving  snows  in  livid  torrents  lost, 
The  mountains  lift  their  green  heads  to  the  aky. 

As  yet  the  trembling  year  is  unconfirmed, 
And  Winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze. 
Chills  the  pale  mom,  and  bids  his  driving  sleets 
Deform  the  day  delightless:  so  that  scarce 
The  bittern  knows  his  time,  with  bill  ingulTd, 
To  shake  the  sounding  marsh;  or  from  the  shore 
The  plovers  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath. 
And  sing  their  wild  notes  to  the  hstening  waste. 

At  last  from  Aries  rolls  the  bounteous  sun, 
And  the  bright  Bull  receives  him.  Then  no  more 
The  expansive  atmosphere  is  cramp'd  with  cold  j 
But,  full  of  life  and  vivifying  soul, 
Lifts  the  light  clouds  sublime,  and  spreads  them 

thin. 
Fleecy,  and  white,  o'er  all-surrounding  heaven. 

Forth  fly  the  tepid  airs:  and  unconfined, 
Unbinding  earth,  the  moving  softness  strays. 
Joyous,  the  impatient  husbandman  perceives 
Relenting  Nature,  and  his  lusty  steers 
Drives  £rom  their  stalls,  to  where  the  well  used 

pkMigh 
lies  In  the  ftinrow,  loosen'd  £rom  the  frost 
There,'unretusing,  to  the  hamess'd  yoke 
They  lend  their  shoulders,  and  begin  their  toil, 
Cheer'd  by  the  simple  song  and  soaring  lark. 
Meanwhile  incumbent  o'er  the  shining  share 
The  master  leans,  removes  the  obstructing  clay, 
Winds  the  whole  work,  and  sidelong  lays  the 
glebe. 
While  through  the  neighbouring  fields  the 
sower  stalks. 
With  measured  steps,  and  liberal  throws  the  grain 
Into  the  fruitful  bosom  of  the  ground ; 
The  harrow  follows  harsh,  and  shuts  the  scene. 
Be  gracious.  Heaven!  for  now  laborious  Man 
Has  done  his  part    Ye  fostering  breeies,  bbwl 
Ye  softening  dews,  ye  tender  showers,  descend  I 
And  temper  all,  thou  world-reviving  sun. 
Into  the  perfect  year!  Nor  ye  who  live 
In  luxury  and  ease,  in  pomp  and  pride, 
Think  these  lost  themes  unworthy  of  your  ear: 
Such  themes  as  these  the  rural  Maro  sung 
To  wide-imperial  Rome,  in  the  full  height 
Of  elegance  and  taste,  by  Greece  refined. 

In  ancient  times  the  sacred  plough  empby'd 
The  kings  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind: 
And  some,  with  whom  compared  your  insect- 
tribes 
Are  but  the  beings  of  a  summer's  day, 
Have  held  the  scale  of  empire,  ruled  the  storm 
Of  mighty  war;  then,  with  unwearied  hand, 
Disdaining  little  delieades -wind 


The  plough,  and  greatly  independent  lived. 

Ye  generous  Britons,  venerate  the  plough  1 
And  o'er  your  hiHa,  and  long  withdrawing  vales, 
Let  Autumn  spread  his  treasures  to  the  sun, 
Luxuriant  and  unbounded:  as  the  sea, 
Far  through  his  azure  turbulent  domain. 
Your  empire  owns,  and  firom  a  thousand  shores 
Wafts  all  the  pomp  of  life  into  your  ports; 
So  with  superior  boon  may  your  rich  soil. 
Exuberant,  Nature's  better  hleanngs  pour 
O'er  eveiy  land,  the  naked  nations  cbthe. 
And  be  Uie  cxhaustkss  granary  of  a  world ! 

Nor  only  through  the  lenient  air  this  change, 
Delicious,  breathes;  the  penetrative  sun. 
His  force  deep-darting  to  the  dark  retreat 
Of  vegetation,  sets  the  streaming  Power 
At  large,  to  wander  o'er  the  verdant  earth, 
In  various  hues ;  but  chiefly  thee,  gay  green! 
Thou  smiling  Nature's  universal  robe! 
United  light  and  shade !  where  the  sight  dwdls 
With  growing  strength,  and  ever-new  delight 

From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  withered  hiO, 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  runs. 
And  swells,  and  deepens,  to  the  cherish'd  eye. 
The  hawthorn  whitens ;  and  the  juicy  groves 
Put  forth  their  buds,  unfolding  by  degrees. 
Till  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  display'd. 
In  fUll  luxuriance  to  the  sighing  gales ; 
Where  the  deer  rustle  through  Uie  twining  brake 
And  the  birds  sing  oonceal'd.    At  onoe  array'd 
In  all  the  colours  of  the  flushing  year, 
By  Nature's  swift  and  secret  working  hand, 
The  garden  glows,  and  fills  the  liberal  air 
With  lavish  fragrance;  while  the  promised  fruit 
Lies  yet  a  little  embryo,  unpereeived, 
Witnin  ita  crimson  fblds.    Now  firom  the  town 
Buried  in  smoke,  and  sleep,  and  noisome  damps, 
Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  dewy  fields, 
Where  freshness  breathes,  and  dash  the  trembling 

drops, 
From  the  bent  bush,  as  through  the  verdant  man 
Of  sweetfariar  hedges  I  pursue  my  walk ; 
Or  taste  the  smell  of  didry;  or  ascend 
Some  eminence,  Augusta,  in  thy  plains, 
And  see  the  country,  &r  diflfused  around. 
One  boundless  blurii,  one  white-empurpled  showei 
Of  mingled  blossoms;  where  the  raptured  eye 
Hurries  from  joy  to  joy,  and,  hid  beneath 
The  fiiir  profusion,  yellow  Autumn  spies. 

If,  brush'd  from  Russian  wilds,  a  cutting  gale 
Rise  not,  and  scatter  from  his  humid  wings 
The  clammy  mUdew;  or,  dry-blowing,  breathe 
Untimely  fit>8t;  before  whoeo  baleful  blast 
The  full-bbwn  Spring  through  all  her  foliage 

shrinks. 
Joyless  and  dead,  a  wide-dejected  waste. 
For  oft,  engender'd  by  the  hazy  north, 
Myriads  on  myriads,  insect  armies  warp 
KMninthepoison'dbiMae;  and  wanefld  Mit, 
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Through  budf  and  bark,  into  the  Uacken'd  oora, 

Their  eager  way.    A  feeble  raoel  yet  oft 

The  sacred  sons  of  vengeance;  on  whose  eonise 

Corrosive  Famine  waits,  and  kills  the  year. 

To  check  this  plague,  tbs  skilful  fiirmer  chaff 

Ana  blazing  straw  bdbre  his  orehaid  bums; 

TUl,  all  involved  in  smoke,  the  latent  foe 

From  eveiy  cranny  suffocated  falls: 

Or  scatters  o'er  the  blooms  the  pungent  dust 

Of  pepper,  &tal  to  the  frosty  tribe: 

Or,  when  the  envenom'd  leaf  begins  to  cnri, 

With  sprinkled  water  drowns  them  in  their  nest; 

Nor,  while  they  pick  them  up  vrith  busy  bill,  ^ 

The  little  trooping  birds  unwisely  scares.  ^  \  * 

Be  patient,  swains;  these  cruel  seeming  winds 
Blow  not  in  vain.  Far  hence  they  keep  repressed 
Those  deepening  clouds  on  clouds,  surchaiged 

with  rain. 
That  o'er  the  vast  Atlantic  hither  borne, 
In  endless  train,  would  quench  the  summer-blaze, 
And,  cheerless,  drown  the  crude  unripen'd  year. 
The  noith-east  spends  his  rage;  he  now  shut 
up 
Within  lus  iron  cave,  the  effusive  south 
Warms  the  wide  air,  and  o'er  the  void  of  Heaven 
Breathes  the  big  clouds  with  vernal  showers  dis- 
tent. 
At  first  a  dusky  wreath  they  seem  to  rise. 
Scarce  staining  ether;  but  by  swift  degrees, 
In  heaps  on  heaps,  the  doubling  vapour  sails 
Along  the  loaded  skies,  and  mingling  deep 
Bits  on  the  horizon  round  a  settled  gloom: 
Not  such  as  vrintry-storms  on  mortals  shed, 
Oppressing  life;  but  lovely,  gentle,  kind, 
Aiid  full  of  every  hope  and  every  joy. 
The  wish  of  Nature.    Gradual  sinks  the  breeze 
Into  a  perfect  calm;  that  not  a  breath 
Is  heard  to  quiver  through  the  closing  woods, 
Or  rustling  turn  the  many-twinkling  leaves 
Of  aspin  tall    Th'  uncurling  floods,  difiiised 
In  glassy  breadth,  seem  through  delusive  lapse 
Foigetfol  of  their  course.    'Tis  silence  all 
And  pleasing  expectation.    Herds  and  flocks      • 
Drop  the  dry  sprig,  and  mute-imploring  eye 
The  falling  verdure.    Hush'd  in  short  suspense, 
Thephuny  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil, 
To  throw  the  ludd  moisture  trickling  off: 
And  wait  the  approaching  sign  to  strike,  at  once, 
Into  the  general  choir.    E'en  mountains,  vales. 
And  forests,  seem,  impatient,  to  demand 
The  promised  sweetness.    Man  superior  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise. 
And  locking  lively  gratitude.    At  last. 
The  clouds  consign  their  treasures  to  ihe  fields; 
And,  softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow. 
In  large  effusion,  o'er  the  freshen'd  worid. 
The  Btfati"g  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard, 
Bj  madk  m  wtodnr  through  the  forest  waDu^ 


Beneath  the  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves. 
But  who  can  hold  the  shade,  while  Heaven  d^ 

scends 
In  univeml  bounty,  shedding  herbs, 
And  firuits,  and  flowers,  on  Nature's  ample  lapl 
Swift  fancy  fired  anticipates  their  growth ; 
And,  while  the  milky  nutriment  distils. 
Beholds  the  kindling  country  colour  round. 

Thus  all  day  long  the  full-distended  clouds 
Indulge  their  genial  stores,  and  well-shower'd 

earth 
Is  deep  enrich'd  with  vegetable  life; 
Till,  in  the  western  sky,  the  downward  sun 
Looki  out,  eflulgent,  firom  amidst  the  flush 
Of  broken  clouds,  gay-shifting  to  his  beam. 
The  ra|Md  radiance  instantaneous  strikes 
The   illumined   mountain,    through   the   forest 

streams. 
Shakes  on  the  floods,  and  in  the  yellow  mist. 
Far  smoking  o'er  the  interminable  plain, 
In  twinkling  myriads  lights  the  dewy  gems. 
Moist,  bright,  and  green,  the  landscape  laughs 

around. 
Full  swell  the  woods;  their  every  music  wakes, 
Mix'd  in  wild  concert  vrith  the  warbling  brooks 
Increased,  the  distant  bleatings  of  the  hills. 
And  hollow  lows  responsive  from  the  vales, 
Whence  blending  all  the  sweeten'd  zephyr  springs. 
Meantime,  refracted  firom  yon  eastern  cloud, 
Bestriding  earth,  the  grand  ethereal  bow 
Shoots  up  immense ;  and  every  hue  unfolds. 
In  fair  proportion,  nmning  from  the  red 
To  where  the  vblet  fades  into  the  sky. 
Here,  awful  Newton,  the  dissolving  clouds 
Form,  fronting  on  the  sun,  thy  showery  prism; 
And  to  the  sage  instructed  eye  unfold 
The  various  twine  of  light,  by  thee  diKlosed 
From  the  white  mingling  maze.    Not  so  the  boy; 
He  wondering  views  the  bright  enchantment  uend, 
Delightful  o'er  the  radiant  fields,  and  runs 
To  catch  the  falling  glory ;  but  amazed 
Beholds  the  amusive  areh  before  him  fly. 
Then  vanish  quite  away.    Still  night  succeeds. 
A  softened  shade,  and  saturated  earth 
Awaits  the  morning  beam,  to  give  to  light, 
Raised  through  ten  thousand   different  plastia 

tubes. 
The  bahny  treasures  of  the  former  day. 

Then  spring  the  living  herbs,  profusely  wild. 
O'er  all  the  deep  green  earth,  beyond  the  power 
Of  botamst  to  number  up  their  tribes: 
Whether  he  steals  along  the  lonely  dale. 
In  silent  search;  or  through  the  forest,  rank 
With  what  the  dull  incurious  weeds  account. 
Bursts  lus  blind  way;  or  climbs  the  nxwrnaio 

rock, 
Fired  by  the  nodding  verdure  of  its  brow. 
With  such  a  liberal  hand  has  nature  fhmg 
Their  seeds  abroad  bbwn  them  about  in  windt^ 
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Innameroiu  mix'd  them  with  the  nursing  moald, 
The  moistening  current,  and  jirolific  rain. 

But  who  their  virtues  can  declare  1  who  {xeroe, 
With  vision  pure,  into  these  secret  stores 
Of  health,  and  life,  and  joyi  the  food  of  Man, 
While  yet  he  lived  in  innocence,  and  told 
A  length  of  golden  years;  unflesh'd  in  hlood, 
A  stranger  to  the  savage  arts  of  life. 
Death,  rapine,  carnage,  surfeit,  and  disease; 
The  lord,  and  not  the  tyrant,  of  the  world. 

The  first  fresn  dawn  then  waked  the  gladden'd 


race 
Of  uneorrupted  Man,  nor  Uush'd  to  see 
The  sluggard  sleep  beneath  its  sacred  beam; 
For  their  light  slumbers  gently  fumed  away; 
And  up  they  ruee  as  vigorous  as  the  sun, 
Or  to  Um  culture  of  the  willing  glebe, 
Or  to  the  cheerful  tendance  of  the  flock. 
Meantime  the  song  went  round;  and  dance  and 

sport. 
Wisdom  and  friendly  talk,  successive,  stole 
Thar  hours  away:  while  in  the  rosy  vale 
Love  breath'd  his  infant  sighs,  from  anguish  free. 
And  full  replete  with  bUss;  save  the  sweet  pain. 
That  inly  thrilling,  but  exalts  it  more. 
Not  yet  injurbus  act,  nor  surly  deed, 
Was  known  among  those  happy  sons  of  Heaven; 
For  reason  and  benevolence  wore  law. 
Harmonious  Nature  too  looked  smiling  on. 
Clear  shone  the  skies,  cool'd  with  ctomnl  gales, 
And  balmy  spirit  all.    The  youtliful  sun 
Shot  his  best  rays,  and  still  the  gracious  clouds 
Dropp'd  fatness  down ;  as  u'rr  tlie  i^wclling  mead 
The  herds  and  flocks,  coniinixin;;,  play'd  secure. 
This  when,  emergent  from  the  gloomy  wood. 
The  glaring  lion  saw,  hia  horrid  heart 
Was  meekenM,  and  he  juin'd  hin  sullen  joy; 
For  music  held  the  whole  in  perfect  |)race: 
Soft  sigh'd  the  flute;  the  tender  voice  was  heard. 
Warbling  the  varied  heart;  the  woodlands  round 
Applied  their  choir;  and  winds  and  waters  flow'd 
In  consonance.    Such  were  those  prime  of  days. 
But  now  those  white  unblemish'd  manners, 
whence 
The  &bling  poets  took  their  golden  age, 
Are  found  no  more  amid  these  iron  times. 
These  dregs  of  life!  now  the  distempered  mind 
Has  lost  that  concord  of  harmonious  powers, 
Which  forms  the  soul  of  happiness ;  and  all 
Is  off  the  poise  within:  the  paasbns  all 
Have  burst  their  bounds;  and  reason  half  extinct. 
Or  impotent,  or  else  approving,  sees 
The  foul  disorder.    Scmseksss,  and  deform'd, 
Convulsive  anger  storms  at  large ;  or  pale. 
And  silent,  settles  into  fell  revenge. 
Base  envy  withers  at  another's  joy. 
And  hates  that  exeellenoe  it  can  not  reach. 
lleqMmding  fear,  of  feeUe  foncies  full, 
Weak  and  immanly,  Iqomiis  every  power.  I 


E'en  k>ve  itself  is  bitterness  of  soul, 
A  pensive  anguish  pining  at  the  heart ; 
Or,  sunk  to  sordid  interest,  jfisehi  no  more 
That  noble  wish,  that  never  doy'd  desire, 
"Which,  selfish  joy  disdaining,  seeks  alone 
To  bless  the  dearer  object  of  its  flame.  * 

Hope  sickens  with  extravagance;  and  grief; 
Of  life  impatient,  into  madness  swells; 
Or  in  dead  silence  wastes  the  weeping  bfOUis 

These,  and  a  thousand  mixt  emotions  mora, 
From  ever  clianging  views  of  good  and  ill, 
Form'd  infinitely  various,  vex  the  mind 
With  endless  storm:  whence,  deeply  rankling,  growi 
The  partial  thought,  a  listless  unconcern, 
Odd,  and  averting  from  our  neighbour's  good ; 
Then  dark  disgust,  and  hatred,  whiding  wiles, 
Coward  deceit,  and  ruifian  violence : 
At  last,  extinct  each  social  feeling,  fell 
And  joyless  inhumanity  pervades 
And  petrifies  the  heart.    Nature  disturb'd 
Is  deem'd  vindictive,  to  have  chang'd  hercouise. 

Hence,  in  old  duoky  time,  a  deluge  came : 
When  the  deeiK;lpfl  dbparting  orb,  that  anrh'd 
The  central  waters  round,  impetuous  rush'd. 
With  universal  burst,  into  tlte  gulf, 
Andoer  the  liigh  piled  hills  of  fractured  earth 
Wide  dash'd  the  waves,  in  undulation  vast ; 
Till,  from  the  centre  to  the  streaming  clouds, 
A  shoreless  ocean  tuml)led  round  the  globe. 

The  Seasons  since  have,  with  severer  sway, 
Oppress'd  a  broken  world :  the  Winter  keen 
Sliook  forth  liis  waste  of  snows :  and  Summer  shot 
His  pestilential  heats.    Great  Spring,  before, 
Grcen'd  all  the  year;   and  fhiits  and  blossomf 

blush'd, 
In  social  sweetness,  on  the  selfsame  bough. 
Pure  was  the  tcmix^rate  air ;  an  even  calm 
Perpetual  rcign'd,  save  what  the  zephyrs  bland 
Breathed  o'er  tlie  blue  expanse :  for  then  nor  stormi 
Were  taught  to  blow,  nor  hurricanes  to  rage ; 
Sound  slept  the  waters;  no  sulphureous  glooms 
Swell'd  in  the  sky,  and  sent  the  lightning  forth; 
^yVliile  sickly  damps  and  cold  autumnal  fogs 
Hung  not,  relaxing,  on  the  springs  of  life. 
But  now,  of  turliid  elements  tlie  sport, 
From  clear  to  cloudy  tost,  from  hot  to  cold, 
And  dry  to  moist,  with  inward-eating  change,. 
Our  drooping  days  are  dwindled  down  to  nought 
Their  period  finish'd  era  'tis  well  begun. 

And  yet  the  wholesome  herb  neglected  diet; 
Though  with  the  pure  exhilarating  soul 
Of  nutriment  and  health,  and  vital  xwweia^ 
Beyond  the  search  of  art^  'tis  copious  Uest. 
For,  with  hot  ravin  fired,  ensanguined  man 
Is  now  become  the  lion  of  the  plain. 
And  worse.    The  wolf^  wlio  from  the  nightly  fold 
Fierce  drags  the  bleating  prey,  ne'er  drunk  her 

milk. 
Nor  wore  her  warming  fleece :  nor  bee  the  steer 
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At  whom  tinmg  ehMt  tlie  SmtHj  dger  hangs, 

E'er  plough'd  Imt  htra.  They  too  wetoinper'd  high, 

With  hunger  iliing  and  wild  nceimaty ; 

Nor  lodges  pity  in  their  shaggy  breast. 

But  man,  whom  Natove  fiyrm'd  of  milder  el^r, 

With  every  kind  emotion  in  his  heart, 

And  taught  akme  to  weep ;  while  ftom  her  lap 

She  poors  ten  thousand  delicacies,  herbs, 

And  fruits,  as  nmnereus  as  the  drops  of  rain 

Or  beame  that  gave  them  birth :  shall  he,  fair  Ibrai  1 

Who  wears  sweet  smiles,  and  looks  erect  on  Heap 

▼en. 
E'er  stoop  to  mingle  with  the  prowling  herd, 
And  dip  his  tongue  in  gofe  1  The  beast  of  pray, 
Blood-rtain'd,  deeerves  to  bleed :  but  you,  ye  flo^s. 
What  hare  you  done;  ye  peaceful  people,  what, 
To  merit  death  1  you,  who  have  given  us  milk 
In  luscious  streams,  and  lent  us  your  own  coat 
Against  the  Winter's  cold  1  and  the  plain  ox. 
That  harmless,  honest,  guilelees  animal, 
In  what  has  he  offended  1  he,  whose  toil. 
Patient  and  ever  ready,  clothes  the  land 
With  all  the  pomp  of  harvest ;  shall  he  bleed. 
And  struggling  groan  beneath  the  cruel  hands 
E'en  of  the  down  he  feeds  1  and  that,  perhaps, 
To  swell  the  riot  of  the  autumnal  feast. 
Won  by  his  labour  1    Thus  the  feeling  heart 
Woold  tenderly  suggest :  but  'tis  enough, 
In  this  late  age,  adventurous,  to  have  touch'd 
light  on  the  numbers  of  the  Samian  sage. 
High  Heaven  forbids  the  bold  presumptuous  strain, 
Whose  wisest  vrill  has  fixed  us  in  a  state 
That  must  net  yet  to  pure  perfection  rise. 

Now  when  the  first  foul  torrent  of  the  brooks, 
Swell'd  with  the  vernal  rains,  is  ebb'd  away, 
And,  whitening,  down  their  moasy-tincturfxl  stream 
Deaoend  the  billowy  foam :  now  is  the  time, 
While  yet  the  dark-brown  water  aids  the  guile. 
To  tempt  the  trout    The  well-dissembled  fiy, 
The  rod  fine-tapering  with  elastic  spring, 
Snateh'd  from  Uie  hoary  steed  the  fioating  line. 
And  all  thy  slender  watry  stores  prepare. 
But  let  not  on  thy  hook  the  tortured  worm,         , 
Convnlsive,  twist  in  agonizing  fokb; 
Which,  by  rapacious  hunger  swallow'd  deep, 
Grives,  as  yon  tear  it  from  the  bleeding  breast 
Of  the  weak  helpless  uncomplaining  wretch, 
Hazsh  pain  and  horror  to  the  tender  hand. 

When  with  his  Uvely  ray  the  potent  sun 
Has  pierced  the  streams,  and  roused  the  finny-race, 
Then,  issuing  cheerful,  to  thy  sport  repab ; 
Chief  should  the  western  breezes  curling  play, 
And  hgnv  o'er  ether  bear  the  shadowy  clouds, 
High  to  their  fount,  this  day,  amid  the  hills. 
And  woodlands  warbling  round,  trace  up  the 

brooks; 
The  next,  pursue  their  rocky-channel'd  maze, 
Down  to  the  river,  in  whose  ample  wave 
little  naiads  bve  to  sport  at  large. 


Just  in  the  dubious  point,  where  vrith  the  pool 
Is  mix'd  the  trembling  stream,  or  where  it  boib 
Around  the  stone,  or  from  the  hoUow'd  bank 
Reverted  plays  in  undulating  flow, 
There  throw,  nice-judging,  the  delusive  fly ; 
And  as  you  lead  it  round  in  artful  curve, 
With  eye  attentive  mark  the  springing  game. 
Straight  as  above  the  surface  of  the  flood 
They  wanton  rise,  or  urged  by  hunger  leap, 
Then  fix,  with  gentle  twitch,  the  barbed  hook : 
Some  lightly  tossing  to  the  grassy  bank, 
And  to  the  shelving  shore  slow  dragging  some, 
With  various  hand  proportion'd  to  their  force. 
If  yet  too  young,  and  easily  deceived, 
A  worthlem  prey  scarce  bends  your  pliant  rod 
Him,  piteous  of  his  youth  and  the  short  space 
He  has  enjoy'd  tlie  vital  light  of  Heaven, 
Soft  disengage,  and  back  into  the  stream 
The  speckled  captive  throw.   But  should  you  lure 
From  his  dark  haunt,  beneath  the  tangled  roots 
Of  pendant  trees,  the  monarch  of  the  brook, 
Behoves  you  then  to  ply  your  finest  art. 
Long  time  he,  following  cautious,  scans  the  fly ; 
And  oft  attempts  to  seize  it,  but  as  oft 
The  dim]>Icd  water  speaks  his  jealous  fear. 
At  last,  while  haply  o'er  the  shaded  sim 
Passes  a  cloud,  he  desperate  takes  the  death. 
With  sullen  plunge.    At  onco  he  darta  along, 
Deep-struck,  and  runs  out  all  tlie  lengthened  line; 
Th(m  seeks  the  farthest  ooze,  the  slieltering  weed, 
The  cavcrn'd  bank,  his  old  secure  abode; 
And  flies  aloft,  and  flounces  round  the  pod, 
Indignant  of  the  guile.    With  yielding  hand, 
That  fceb  him  still,  yet  to  his  furious  course 
Gives  way,  you,  now  retiring,  following  now 
Across  the  stream,  exhaust  his  idle  rage : 
Till  floating  broad  upon  his  breathless  side, 
And  to  his  fate  abandoned,  to  the  shore 
You  gaily  drag  your  unresisting  prize. 

Thus  pass  the  temperate  hours;  but  when  the 

s\in 
Shakes  from  his  noon-day  throne  the  scattering 

clouds. 
Even  shooting  listless  langour  through  the  deeps ; 
Then  seek  the  bank  where  flowering  elden  crowd, 
Where  scattered  wild  the  lily  of  the  vale 
Its  balmy  essence  breathes,  where  cowslips  hang 
The  dewy  head,  where  purple  violets  lurk, 
With  all  the  lowly  children  of  the  shade : 
Or  lie  reclined  beneath  yon  spreading  ash, 
Hung  o'er  the  steep;   whence,  borne  on  liquid 

wing. 
The  sounding  culver  shoot;  or  where  the  hawk, 
High,  in  the  beetling  cliff,  his  eyry  builds. 
There  let  the  classic  page  thy  fxmcy  lead 
Through  rural  scenes;   such  as  the  Mantuan 

swain 
Painto  in  the  matchless  harmony  of  song. 
Or  catch  thyself  the  landscape,  gliding  swill 


Athwart  imagination's  vivid  eye: 
Or  by  the  vocal  woods  and  waters  loll'd, 
And  lost  in  bnely  musing,  in  the  dream, 
Confused,  of  careless  solitude,  where  mix 
Ten  thousand  wandering  images  of  things, 
Soothe  eveiy  gust  of  passion  into  peace; 
All  hot  the  swellingsof  the  sofien'd  heart, 
That  waken,  not  disturb,  the  tranquil  mind. 

Behold  jon  breathing  prospect  bids  the  Muse 
Throw  all  her  beauty  £}iih.    But  who  can  paint 
Lake  Nature?    Can  imagination  boast, 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hersi 
Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill, 
And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 
In  every  bud  that  bbwsl    If  fiuocy  then 
Unequal  fails  beneath  the  pleasing  task. 
Ah,  what  shall  language  do?    Ah,  where  find 

words 
Tinged  with  so  many  colours ;  and  whose  power, 
To  life  approaching,  may  perfume  my  lays 
"With  that  fine  oil,  loose  aromatic  gales. 
That  inexbaustive  flow  continual  round? 

Yet,  though  successless,  will  the  toil  delight. 
Come  then,  ye  virgins  and  ye  youths,  whose  hearts 
Have  felt  the  raptures  of  refining  love; 
And  thou,  Amanda,  come,  pride  of  my  song  1 
Form'd  by  the  Graces,  loveliness  itself  1 
Come  with  those  downcast  eyes,  sedate  and  sweet. 
Those  looks  demure,  that  deeply  pierce  the  soul, 
Where,  with  the  light  of  thoughtful  reason  mix'd. 
Shines  lively  fancy  and  the  feeling  heart : 
Oh  come!  and  while  the  rosy-footed  May 
Steals  blushing  on,  together  let  us  tread 
The  morning  dews,  and  gather  in  their  prime 
Fresh-blooming  flowers,  to  grace  thy  braided  hair, 
And  thy  loved  bosom  that  improves  their  sweets. 

See,  where  the  winding  vole  its  laxish  stores, 
Irriguous,  spreads.    See,  how  the  lily  drinks 
The  latent  rill,  scarce  oozing  through  the  grass, 
Of  growth  luxuriant;  or  the  humid  bank. 
In  fair  profusion,  decks.    Long  let  us  walk. 
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Where  the  breeze  blows  from  yon  extended  field     /  Hail,  Source  of  Being!  Universal  Soul 


Of  blossom'd  beans.    Arabia  can  not  boast 
A  fuller  gale  of  joy,  than,  liberal,  thence 
Breathes  through  the  sense,  and  takes  the  ravished 

soul. 
Not  is  the  mead  unworthy  of  thy  fix>t. 
Full  of  firesh  verdure,  and  unnumbered  flowers. 
The  negligence  of  Nature,  wide,  and  wild; 
Where,  undisguised  by  mimic  Art,  she  spreads 
Unbounded  beauty  to  the  roving  eye. 
Here  their  delicious  task  the  fervent  bees, 
In  swarming  millions,  tend:  around,  athwart, 
Through  the  soft  air,  the  busy  nations  fly, 
wling  to  the  bud,  and,  with  inserted  tube. 
Suck  its  pure  essence,  its  ethereal  soul; 
And  oft,  with  bolder  wing,  they  soaring  dare 
The  purple  heath,  or  where  the  wild  thyme  grows, 
And  yellflfw  load  them  with  the  luscioua  spoil 


At  length  the  finished  gtzdsn  to  the  new 
Its  vistas  opens,  and  its  alleys  green. 
Snatch'd  through  the  Tevdant  maie,  the  hunM 

eye 
Distracted  wanders;  now  the  bowery  walk 
Of  covert  dose,  where  scarce  a  speck  of  day 
Falls  on  the  lengthened  gloom,  protxected  swee^: 
Now  meets  the  bending  sky;  the  river  now 
Dimpling  along,  the  bree^  ruffled  lake, 
The  fbreit  <larkening  round,  the  glittering  spin, 
The  ethereal  mountain,  and  the  distant  main. 
But  why  so  hi  excursive  ?  when  at  hand. 
Along  these  blushing  borders,  bright  with  dew, 
And  in  yon  mingled  wilderness  of  flowers. 
Fair-handed  spring  unbosoms  every  grace; 
Throws  out  the  snowdrop  and  the  crocne  fint; 
The  daisy,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue, 
And  polyanthus  of  unnumbered  dyes; 
The  yellow  wall-flower,  stain'd  with  iron  brown; 
And  lavish  stock  that  scents  the  garden  roond: 
From  the  soft  wing  of  vernal  bieezes  shed, 
Anemones;  auriculas,  enriched 
With  shining  meal  o'er  all  their  velvet  leaves; 
And  full  ranunculas,  of  glowing  red. 
Then  comes  the  tulip-race,  where  Beauty  plays 
Her  idle  freaks;  from  family  diffused 
To  family,  as  flies  the  father-dust. 
The  varied  colours  run;  and,  while  they  break 
On  the  charm'd  eye,  the  exulting  florist  maxka^ 
With  secret  pride,  the  wonders  of  his  hand. 
No  gradual  bloom  is  wanting;  fnmi  the  bod, 
Firstborn  of  Spring,  to  Summer's  musky  tribes: 
Nor  hyacinths,  of  purest  virgin  white, 
Low-bent,  and  blushing  inward;  nor  jonquils^ 
Of  potent  fragrance;  nor  Narcissus  fidr, 
As  o'er  the  fabled  fountain  hanging  still; 
Nor  broad  carnations,  nor  gay-spotted  pinks; 
Nor,  shower'd  from  eveiy  bush,  the  damask-nM. 
Infinite  numbers,  delicacies,  smells. 
With  hues  on  hues  expression  can  not  paint. 
The  breath  of  Nature,  and  her  endless  bloom. 


Of  Heaven  and  earth!  Kssential  Presence,  hail! 

To  Thee  I  bend  the  knee;  to  Thee  my  thov^ilii, 

Continual,  climb;  who,  with  a  master-hand. 

Hast  the  great  whole  into  perfection  tooched. 

By  Thee  the  various  vegetative  tribes, 

Wrapt  in  a  filmy  net,  and  clad  with  leaves. 

Draw  the  live  ether,  and  imbibe  the  dew: 

By  Thee  disposed  into  congenial  soils^ 

Stands  each  attractive  plant,  and  sucks,  and  sweDi 

The  juicy  tide;  a  twining  mass  of  tubes. 

At  Thy  command  the  vernal  sun  awakes 

The  torpid  sap,  detruded  to  the  root 

By  wintry  winds;  that  now  in  fluent  dance, 

And  lively  fermentation,  mounting,  spreads 

All  this  innumerous-colour'd  scene  of  things 

^  As  rising  from  the  vegetable  workl 

My  theme  aacei>ds|  with  equal  wi^g  asoead 
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Mj  panting  Mum;  and  hark,  how  loud  the  wooda 
Invita  yi^  foiih  in  all  yoar  gayeit  trim. 
Lendme  jour  song,  je  nightingaki!  oh,  poor 
The  maz)vTunning  soul  of  melody 
Into  my  varied  Terse!  while  I  deduce, 
From  the  first  note  the  hollow  cuckoo  sings, 
The  symphony  of  Spring,  and  toudi  a  theme 
Unknown  to  fiune,-— the  passion  of  the  groves. 

When  first  the  soul  of  love  b  sent  abroad, 
Warm  through  the  vital  air,  and  on  the  heart 
Harmonious  seiies,  the  gay  troops  begin, 
In  gallant  thought,  to  plume  the  painted  wing; 
And  try  again  the  long-forgotten  strain, 
At  first  faint-warbled.    But  no  sooner  grows 
The  soft  infusion  prevalent,  and  wide, 
Than,  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  o'erflows 
In  music  unoonfined.    Up-springs  the  lark, 
Shrill-voieed,  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  mom; 
Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations.    Every  copse 
Deep-tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 
Bending  with  dewy  moisture,  o'er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  quiristers  that  kxlge  within, 
Afe  prodigal  of  harmony.    The  thrush 
And  wood-lark,  o'er  the  kind-contending  throng 
Soperior  heard,  run  through  the  sweetest  length 
Of  notes;  when  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  kt  them  joy,  and  purposes,  in  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 
The  black-bird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake; 
The  mellow  bullfinch  answers  from  the  grove: 
Nor  are  the  linnets,  o'er  the  flowering  furze 
Pour'd  out  profusely,  silent    Join'd  to  these 
InnumeiDUs  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade 
Of  new-sprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
Mellifluous.    The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw. 
And  each  harsh  pipe,  discordant  heard  alone, 
Aid  the  full  concert:  while  the  stock-dove  breathes 
A  melancholy  murmur  through  the  whole. 

'Tie  love  creates  their  melody,  and  all 
This  waste  of  music  is  the  voice  of  love; 
That  even  to  birds,  and  beasts,  the  tender  arte 
Of  pleasing  teaches.    Hence  the  glossy  kind 
Try  every  winning  way  inventive  love 
Can  dictate,  and  in  courtship  to  their  mates 
Poor  forth  their  little  souls.    First,  wide  around, 
With  distant  awe,  in  airy  rings  they  rove. 
Endeavouring  by  a  thousand  tricks  to  catch 
The  cunning,  conscbus,  half-averted  glance 
Of  the  regardless  charmer.    Should  she  seem 
Softening  the  least  approvance  to  bestow, 
Their  colours  burnish,  and  by  hope  inspired, 
They  brisk  advance;  then,  on  a  sudden  struck. 
Retire  disorder'd;  then  again  approach; 
In  fond  rotation  spread  the  spotted  wing,  | 

And  shiver  every  feather  with  desire. 

Connubial  leagues  agreed,  to  the  deep  woods 
They  haste  away,  all  as  thrir  fancy  leads. 


Pleasure,  or  food,  or  secret  safety  prompts; 
That  Nature's  great  command  may  be  obey'd: 
Nor  all  the  sweet  sensations  they  perceive 
Indulged  in  vain.    Some  to  the  hoUy-hedge 
Nestling  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some; 
Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  feeble  ofiiipring.    The  cleft  tree 
Oflfen  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few, 
Their  food  its  msecu,  and  its  moss  their  nesta 
Othen  apart  far  in  the  grassy  dale, 
Or  roughening  waste,  their  humble  texture  weava^ 
But  most  in  woodland  solitudes  delight, 
In  unfrequented  glooms,  or  shaggy  banks, 
Steep,  and  divided  by  a  babUing  brook. 
Whose  murmura  sooth  them  all  the  live-long  day| 
When  by  kind  duty  fix'd.    Among  the  roots 
Of  hazel,  pendent  o'er  the  plaintive  stream, 
They  frame  the  first  foundation  of  their  domes ; 
Dry  sprigs  of  trees,  in  artful  fabric  laid. 
And  liound  with  clay  together.    Now  'tis  nought 
But  restless  huny  through  the  busy  air. 
Beat  by  unnumber'd  wings.    The  swallow  sweepi 
The  slimy  pool,  to  build  his  hanging  house 
Intent    And  often,  from  the  careless  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks,  a  thousand  tugging  bilb 
Pluck  hair  and  wool;  and  oft,  when  unobserved, 
Steal  from  the  bam  a  straw :  till  soft  and  warm, 
Clean  and  complete,  their  habitation  grows. 

As  thus  the  patient  dam  assiduous  sits. 
Not  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task. 
Or  by  sharp  hunger,  or  by  smooth  delight. 
Though  the  whole  loosen'd  Spring  around  her 

blows, 
Her  sympathizing  lover  takes  his  stand 
High  on  the  opponent  bank,  and  ceaseless  sings 
The  tedious  time  away;  or  else  supplies 
Her  place  a  moment,  while  she  sudden  flits 
To  pick  the  scanty  meal.    The  appointed  time 
With  pons  toil  fulfill'd,  the  callow  young, 
Warm'd  and  expanded  into  perfect  life, 
Their  brittle  bondage  break,  and  come  to  light, 
A  helpless  family,  demanding  food 
With  constant  clamor:  O  what  passions  then 
What  melting  sentiments  of  kindly  care, 
On  the  new  parents  seize !    Away  they  fly 
AJfectionate  and  undesiring,  bear 
The  most  delicious  morsel  to  their  young; 
Which  equally  distributed,  again 
The  search  begins.    Even  so  a  gentle  pair 
By  fortune  sunk,  but  form'd  of  generous  mould, 
And  charm'd  with  cares  beyond  the  vulgar  breailt. 
In  some  lone  cot  amid  the  distant  woods, 
Sustain'd  alone  by  providential  Heaven, 
Oft,  as  they  weeping  eye  their  infant  train. 
Check  their  own  appetites,  and  give  them  alL 

Nor  toil  alone  they  scorn :  exalting  love. 
By  the  great  Father  of  the  Spring  inspired. 
Grives  instant  courage  to  the  fearful  race 
And  to  the  simple  art    With  itealthy  miii$, 
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Should  rnmie  niJe  foot  tWirTrooJ.Thnunts  m 
Anud  &  ndghbouring  bush  thr;  intent  drop, 
Anil  whirring  thcDce  as  if  Blarm'il ,  dcciive 
The  anfevbngschoolbo^.  Henri?,  ironncltho! 
OfwanJeringBWBJn  ,thp  whjtjvw  in  g'J  plover  wheel* 
Her  (ounJingJlight,  andlhcn  dirprtly  on 
In  kng  excarniun  ikimathe  tercl  lawn, 
Totempthiiufromherjierf.  The  wild-duck,  hence, 
O'er  (he  rough  mow,  and  o'er  ihi:  irapklen  wwte 
The  beiilh-henflull«n,(i<oui  fraud!  tolead 
The  hot  ■pursuing  spaniel  /ar  Mtrty. 

Be  not  the  muee  uhuned,  ben  to  benraan 
Her  brotben  of  the  grore,  bj  tyrant  Man 
Inhuman  canght,  and  Iti  Ihe  narroi'  fi^t 
From  iilwrty  winfined,  and  Twundlewi  air. 
Dull  are  the  prelty  «Iovm,  their  plumajpt  doll, 
Rugged,  and  all  ila  brightening  lus'm  loM; 
Hat  it  thai  ipriglitlj  wiUneas  in  t1i«r  notes, 
■Which,  clear  and  yigor(nia,wBrb!«i  from  the  Iwaeb. 
O  Ihrn  je  friends  of  Ioto  and  love-lnught  mnu. 
Spare  llie  •oft  tribes,  tbia  hariiarous  art  forbear; 
If  on  your  hoaom  innix'eiicT  rnn  vin, 
Muiic  engage,  or  [lidy  iHTBii.irle. 

But  let  not  chief  the'  nl^'hlin^'nle  lament 
Her  Tuin'd  care  loo  delicately  framni 
To  brook  the  hnrah  confinement  of  the  eagc. 
Oft  when,  n'lumin); -with  her  loBiIed  bill, 
The  aalonuh'd  mother  Jinda  a  Tacont  nrM, 
By  the  hard  hand  of  unielenling  cluwna 
Robbed,  to  ihr  ground  the  vain  pnnJaion  faUi; 
Her  piniona  roflle,  and  low-dronping  acaren 
Can  bear  tlio  mnuntPT  to  tlir  [wiilar  ehnde ; 
Where,  al    ahatidoned  to  dc'siinir  i.lie  flnga 
Hot  aorruwa  ihroogh  Ihe  nJKhl  anil,  on  llic  bough, 
Sole^iUing,  (till  at  etery  dying  fall 
Takea  Up  again  her  lamentable  atrain 
Of  winding  wo;  till,  wide,  aroun.!  the  wooda 
S^h  10  her  aotig  and  with  her  wail  reftotind. 

But  now  the  frather'djouth  their  farmer  biiundl. 
Ardent,  diadain  and, 'Weighing  olt  beirwinga, 
Demand  the  free  |>oaae»ri(in  of  the  aky: 
Thi*  one  gW  oflicE  moK,  and  then  dinolvea 
rarental  love  at  once,  now  needleM  gninn. 
Dnlavisb  urixlom  m^vi 
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When  nouglit  but  balm  la  breathing  through  tho 

With  yellow  luatre  bright,  that  Ihe  new  tribes 
Viiit  the  spacioiu  heavens,  and  look  abmad 
On  Nature's  tothftion,  far  as  ihrycan  «eo. 
Or  wing,  their  range  ami  ])oature.  O'er  the  boughit 
Uandng  aliDot,  atill  at  tho  giddy  veq(e 
Their  truiiutinn  foils   their  pinion*  atill. 
In  luuse  libration  alirtcbrd,  to  truat  the  void 
Treinl'ling  refuBi-  till  down  before  them  fly 
Tlte  parent  guides,  and  chide,  ei 
Vt  [lush  tlivm  oil.     1'  he  aurging  nir  lecem 
Iia  |ilumy  hurilen;  and  tlujr  icif  tauglil  wi 
Winiinw  tho  navmg  clcuicnl.    Ongiound 


Alighted,  holder  up  again  they  lead, 
Farther  and  liirlher  on,  Ibe  lengthening  fi^i 
Till  laniab'd  every  fear,  and  «vFry  power 
Soused  into  life  aad  action,  light  in  air 
The  acquitted  parrntii  ect.  their  souring  mcc, 
'  nd  oilM  rejoicing  nerer  know  (ham  more. 
High  fnnti  the  nunmit  of  ■  CttggJ  clilf, 
Hong  o'er  the  deep,  anch  m  amaiiiig  famot 
Oaatt  Kilda'i*  ahore,  whoaa  tonely  nca 
Rengn  the  letting  aui  to  Indian  wocfda, 
~       royal  cojiledrawa  hii  vigorous  voung, 
Sl^vng-pouneed,  and  ardent  n'jTh  untertial  6n. 

He  drive*  than  from  hia  Ibrt,  the  towering  aaal, 

For  ages,  of  his  cm{Mre;  which,  in  peace. 
Unstained  he  holds,  while  many  a  league  to  ks 
Ho  winga  hu  coum,  and  ppeya  in  duUnt  mIbl 

Should  I  my  step*  tnni  lo  the  niral  kiI, 
Whose  loftyelms,  and  Tenerehle  oaka, 

nvile  the  rook,  who  liigh  amid  the  boughs 
Jn  early  Spring  his  airy  city  builda, 
And  ceawleaa  ttvt  amUsiTe;  tlwre,  well  fifmt, 

migtit  the  Tarioiu  polity  survey 
Of  the  mix'd  liouseliold  kind.     Tho  eairital  ben 
Calls  all  ber  chirping  family  around. 
Fed  and  defended  by  the  fearles  cock; 
Whose  breast  with  uniour  Doines,  as  on  he  walks 
Graceful,  and  crone  defmnce.     In  the  pood; 
I'he  fmely  cheeker'd  durk,  befure  bn  train, 
RowB  gnrrutouB.     Theslalely-sniUng  s«nh 
Gives  out  his  snowy  plumage  to  die  gale; 
And,  arehing  proud  his  neck,  with  oarr  feet 
Dears  forward  fieree,  and  guards  bis  oaiefialo, 
Prolectivo  of  his  j-oung      The  lurkey  nigh, 
Lond-lhreatening,  reddens;   while  Ihe  puatacfc 

Hia  overj-colour'd  gloty  to  the  ann, 

And  swinia  in  radiant  majesty  aktig. 

O'er  Ihe  wtwfo  homely  Kene,  the  cooing  dow 

Fliet  thick  in  amormn  chaae,  and  wanton  tolh 

The  glandng  eye,  and  turns  the  changeful  aiA 

While  thus  the  genlle  tenants  of  the  ifa^a 
Indulge  their  purer  loves,  the  rougher  world 
('ifbrntuB,  below,  rush  furious  into  flame, 
And  lifrcc  denro.     Through  all  his  luMT  wim 
The  l>utl,  ileep-ecorch'd,  tho  loglng  panion  fxli 
Of  pasture  siek,  and  negligent  of  food. 
Scarce  seen,  he  wiiles  among  the  yrilow  broom, 
While  o'er  his  amjdo  sides  the  rambling  apray 
Luiuriant  shoot    or  through  the  maiy  wood 
Dejected  -wniulera,  nor  the  inlicing  bud 
Cro[»,  [hough  it  pieasea  on  liis  careleaa  aenae. 
A  nil  oA,  in  jealous  maddening  fimcy  wrapt. 
He  aeeka  ttte  fi|^t    and,  idly-butting,  ftigna 
His  rival  gnreit  in  every  knotty  trunk. 
Him  should  he  meet,  the  liellomng  WM  begu* 
'1'helr  eyf^  'flash  fury ;  to  (be  holknr'd  earth, 
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Whence  the  land  ffiee,  thej  matter  bloody  dcedi^ 
And  gfoaning  deep,  the  impetuous  battle  mix : 
While  the  fkir  heifisr,  bahuy-breathi^g,  neacf, 
Stands  kindling  up  their  rage.    The  tcemUing 

steed, 
With  this  hot  impulse  aehnd  in  ereiy  nenpv, 
Nor  heeds  the  reni,  nor  hean  the  sonnding  thong; 
Blows  are  not  felt ;  bat  tosiing  high  his  head, 
And  by  the  weU-known  joy  to  distant  plains 
Attracted  strong,  all  wild  he  boists  away ; 
O'er  rocks,  and  woods,  and  craggy  motmtains  flies; 
And,  neighing,  on  the  aerial  summit  takes 
The  exciting  gale;  then,  steep-descending,  cleaves 
The  headkmg  torrents  foaming  down  the  hiUi, 
E'en  where  the  madness  of  the  etraiten'd  stream 
Turns  in  black  eddies  round :  such  is  the  Ibroe 
With  which  hb  frantic  heart  and  sinews  swdL 

Nor  undelighted  by  the  boundless  Spring 
Are  the  broad  monsters  of  the  foaming  deep : 
From  the  deep  oose  and  gelid  caTem  roused, 
They  flounce  and  tumble  in  unwieldy  joy. 
Dire  were  the  strain,  and  dissonant  to  sing 
The  cruel  raptures  of  the  saTsge  kind : 
Sow  by  this  flame  their  native  wrath  sublimed, 
They  roam,  amid  the  iiiry  of  their  heart. 
The  far-resounding  waste  in  fiercer  bands, 
And  growl  their  horrid  loves.   But  this  the  theme 
I  sing,  enraptured,  to  the  British  Fair, 
Forbids,  and  leads  me  to  the  mountain-brow, 
Where  sits  the  shepherd  on  the  grassy  turf, 
Inhaling,  healthful,  the  descending  sun. 
Ajround  him  feeds  his  many-bleating  flock, 
Of  Tarioas  cadence ;  and  his  sportive  lambs. 
This  way  and  that  convolved,  in  friskful  glee, 
Their  firolics  play.    And  now  the  sprightly  race 
Invites  them  forth ;  when  swifl,  the  signal  given, 
They  start  away,  and  sweep  the  massy  mound 
That  runs  aroond  the  hill;  the  rampart  onca 
Of  iron  war,  in  ancient  barbarous  times, 
Wlien  disunited  Britain  ever  bled, 
Lost  in  eternal  broil:  ere  yet  ahe  grew 
To  this  deep-laid  indissoluble  state. 
Where  Wealth  and  Conmieroe  lift  thdr  golden 

heads; 
And  o'er  our  labours.  Liberty  and  Law, 
Impartial,  watch ;  the  wonder  of  a  world  f 

What  is  this  mighty  breath,  ye  sages,  say, 
That,  in  a  powerful  language,  felt,  not  heard, 
Instructs  the  fowls  of  Heaven ;  and  through  their 

breast 
These  arts  of  love  difiuses  1    What,  but  God  1 
Inspiring  God !  who  boundless  Spirit  all, 
And  unrenutting  Energy,  pervades, 
Adjusts,  sustains,  and  agitates  the  whole. 
He  ceaseless  works  alone ;  and  yet  alone 
Seems  not  to  work :  with  such  perfectbn  framed 
In  this  complex  stupendous  scheme  of  things. 
But,  though  conceal'd,  to  every  purer  eye 
rkg  iniNndng  Author  in  his  works  vpipmn: 


Chief,  lovely  Spring,  in  thee,  and  thy  soft 
The  Sttiilmg  God  is  seen;  while  water,  eartii, 
And  air  attest  his  bounty ;  which  exahs 
The  brute  creatson  to  tins  finer  thought, 
And  annual  melts  their  uodesigniqg  hearts 
Profusely  thus  in  tenderness  nnd  joy. 

Still  let  ray  song  a  nobler  note  assume. 
And  sing  the  infusive  feioe  of  Spring  on  man; 
When  heaven  and  earth,  as  if  contending,  vie 
To  raise  his  being,  and  serene  his  souL 
Can  he  forbear  to  join  the  general  smDe 
Of  nature  1    Can  fierce  passions  vex  his  bnasl^ 
While  every  gale  b  peace,  and  every  grove 
Is  melody  1  hence !  from  the  bounteous  walks 
Of  flowing  Spring,  ye  sordid  sons  of  earth. 
Hard,  and  unfeeling  of  another's  woe ; 
Or  only  lavbh  to  yourselves ;  away ! 
But  come,  ye  generous  minds,  in  whose  wide 

thought. 
Of  all  hb  works,  creative  Bounty  bums 
With  warmest  beam ;  and  on  your  open  firont 
And  liberal  eye,  sits,  from  hb  dark  retreat 
Inviting  modest  Want.    Nor,  till  invoked, 
Can  restless  goodness  wait :  your  active  search 
Leaves  no  cold  wintry  comer  unex]dored 
Like  silent-working  Heaven,  surprising  c^ 
The  lonely  heart  with  unexpected  good. 
For  you  the  roving  spirit  of  the  wind 
Blows  Spring  abroad ;  for  you  the  teeming  doudi 
Descend  in  gladsome  plenty  o'er  the  world ; 
And  the  sun  sheds  hb  kindest  rays  for  you, 
Ye  flower  of  human  race !  in  these  green  daj^ 
Reviving  Sickness  lifts  her  languid  head ; 
Life  flows  afresh ;  and  young-eyed  Health  exdli 
The  whole  creation  round.    Contentment  walks 
The  sunny  glade,  and  ftch  an  inward  bliss 
Spring  o'er  hb  mind,  beyond  the  power  of  kinfs 
To  purchase.    Pure  serenity  apace 
Induces  thought,  and  contemplation  still. 
By  swift  degrees  the  love  of  Nature  works, 
And  warms  the  bosom ;  till  at  last  sublimed 
To  rapture,  and  enthusiastic  heat, 
We  feel  the  present  Deity,  and  taste 
The  joy  of  God  to  see  a  happy  world ! 

These  are  the  sacred  feelings  of  thy  heart, 
Thy  heart  inform'd  by  reason's  purer  ray, 
O  Lyttelton,  the  friend !  thy  passions  thus 
And  meditations  vary,  as  at  large. 
Courting  the  Muse,  through  Hagley  Park  thM 

stray'st; 
Tne  Britbh  Temp6 !  there  along  the  dale. 
With  vroods  o'erhung,  and  shagg'd  with  mrasy 

rocks. 
Whence  on  each  hand  the  gushing  wateib  pity, 
And  down  the  rough  cascade  white-dashing  fall, 
Or  gleam  in  lengthened  vista  through  the  trees, 
You  silent  steal ;  or  sit  beneath  the  shade 
Of  solemn  oaks,  that  tuft  the  swelling  mounts 
Thrown  gneeful  round  bj  Nature's  caielea  ha^ 
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And  peniKe  liiten  to  the  Taiiotis  Toioe 
Of  ^und peace:  the  herds,  the  flockf,  the  hirde, 
The  hoDow-whispexizig  hieeie,  the  plaint  of  lilla, 
That,  pulling  down  amid  the  twitted  roots 
Wliich  creep  around,  their  dewj  munnuri  shake 
On  the  soothed  ear.    From  these  abstracted  oft, 
Vou  wander  through  the  philosophic  world ; 
Where  in  bright  train  continual  wonders  rise, 
Or  to  the  curious  or  the  pious  eye. 
And  oft,  conducted  by  historic  truth. 
You  tread  the  long  extent  of  backward  time : 
Planning,  with  warm  benevolence  of  mind, 
And  honest  zeal  unwarp*d  by  party  rage, 
Britannia's  weal ;  how  firom  the  Tenal  gulf 
To  raise  her  virtue,  and  her  arts  revive. 
Or,  turning  thence  thy  view,  these  graver  thoughts 
The  Muses  charm :  while,  vrith  sure  taste  refined, 
You  draw  the  inspiring  breath  of  ancient  song ; 
Till  nobly  rises,  emulous,  thy  own. 
Perhaps  thy  loved  Lucinda  shares  thy  walk. 
With  soul  to  thine  attuned.    Then  Nature  all 
Wears  to  the  lover's  eye  a  look  of  love ; 
And  all  the  tumult  of  a  guilty  worid, 
Tost  by  ungenerous  passions,  sinks  away. 
The  tender  heart  is  animated  peace ; 
And  as  it  pours  its  copious  treasures  forth, 
In  varied  converse,  softening  every  theme. 
You,  firequent-pausing,  turn,  and  from  her  eyes, 
Where  meeken'd  sense,  and  amiable  grace, 
And  lively  sweetness  dwell,  enraptured,  drink 
That  nameless  spirit  of  ethereal  joy, 
(/nutterable  happiness  I  which  love, 
Alone,  bestows,  and  on  a  favoured  few. 
Meantime  you  gain  the  height,  from  whose  fidr 

brow 
The  bursting  prospect  spreads  immense  around: 
And  snatch'd  o'er  hill  and  dale,  and  wood  and  lawn. 
And  verdant  field,  and  darkening  heath  between, 
And  villages  embosom'd  soft  in  trees. 
And  spiry  towns  by  surging  columns  mark'd 
Of  housdiold  smoke,  your  eye  excursive  roams : 
Wide-stretching  from  the  hall,  in  whose  kind  haunt 
The  Hospitable  Grenius  lingers  still. 
To  where  the  broken  landscape,  by  degrees, 
Ascending,  roughens  into  rigid  hills ; 
O'er  which  the  Cambrian  mountains,  like  fiir  cbods 
That  skirt  the  blue  horizon,  dusky  rise. 

Flush'd  by  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year. 
Now  from  the  virgin's  cheek  a  firesher  bloom 
Shoots,  less  and  less,  the  live  carnation  round ; 
Her  lips  blush  deeper  sweets ;  she  breathes  of  youth ; 
The  shining  mdsture  swells  into  her  eyes. 
In  blighter  fiow;  her  wishing  bosom  heaves, 
With  palpitations  wild ;  kind  tumults  seize 
Her  veins,  and  all  yer  yielding  soul  is  love. 
From  the  keen  gaze  her  lover  turns  away 
Full  of  the  dear  ecsta^  power,  and  sick 
With  sighing  langmshment.    Ah  then,  ye  fiur  1 
Be  greatly  cautious  of  your  sliding  hearts : 


Dare  not  the  infecdooB  sigh;  the  pleaifing  look, 
Down-cast  and  low,  in  meek  submianon  dreas'd, 
But  fbU  of  guile.    Let  not  the  fisTrent  tongne, 
Prompt  to  deceive,  with  adulation  smooth, 
Gain  on  your  purposed  wiU.    Nor  in  the  bower. 
Where  woodbines  flaunt,  and  roses  shed  a  couch, 
While  Evening  draws  her  crimson  curtains  nnml 
Trust  your  soft  minutes  with  betraying  Man. 

And  let  the  aspiring  youth  beware  of  love, 
Of  the  smooth  glance  beware;  for  'tis  too  late, 
When  on  his  heart  the  torrentrsoftness  poors; 
Then  wiidom  prostrate  lies,  and  fiiding  &nie 
Dissolves  in  air  away ;  while  the  fond  soul, 
Wrapp'd  in  gay  visions  of  unreal  bliss. 
Still  paints  the  illusive  form ;  the  kindling  grace; 
The  enticing  smile ;  the  modest-seeming  eye. 
Beneath  whose  beauteous  beams,  belying  Heaven. 
Lurk  searehless  cunning,  cruelty,  and  death: 
And  still  fidse-warbling  in  his  cheated  ear. 
Her  siren  voice,  enchanting,  draws  him  on 
To  guileful  shores,  and  meads  of  fatal  joy. 

E'en  present,  in  the  very  lap  of  love 
Inglorious  laid ;  while  music  flows  around, 
Perfumes,  and  oils,  and  wine,  and  wanton  houn; 
Amid  the  roses  fierce  Repentance  rears 
Her  snaky  crest :  a  quick  returning  pang 
Shoots  through  the  conscious  heart ;  where  honour 

still, 
And  great  design,  against  the  oppressive  load 
Of  luxury,  by  fits,  impatient  heave. 

But  absent,  what  fantastic  woes,  aroused, 
Rage  in  each  thought,  by  restless  musing  fed. 
Chill  the  warm  cheek,  and  blast  the  bkxun  of  lilrl 
Neglected  fortune  flies;  and  sliding  swift, 
Prone  into  ruin  fall  his  soom'd  aflairs. 
'Tis  nought  but  gloom  around:  the  darken'd  son 
Loses  his  light    The  rosy-bosom'd  Spring 
To  vreeping  fancy  pines;  and  yon  bright  arch, 
Contracted,  bends  into  a  dusky  vault. 
All  Nature  fades  extinct :  and  she  alone. 
Heard,  felt,  and  seen,  possesBes  every  thought, 
Fills  every  sense,  and  pants  in  every  vein. 
Books  are  but  formal  dulness,  tedious  firiends; 
And  sad  amid  the  social  band  he  sits. 
Lonely,  and  unattentive.    From  his  tongue 
The  unfinish'd  period  fidls:  while  borne  away 
On  swelling  thought,  hb  wafted  spirit  fifes 
To  the  vain  bosom  of  his  distant  fair; 
And  leaves  the  semblance  of  a  lover,  fix'd 
In  melancholy  site,  with  head  declined. 
And  love-dejected  eyes.    Sudden  he  starts. 
Shook  from  his  tender  trance,  and  rcstleas  runs 
To  glimmering  shades,  and  sympathetic  glooms; 
Where  the  dun  umbrage  o'er  the  falling  stream. 
Romantic,  hangs;  there  through  the  pensive  dusk 
Strays,  in  heart-thrilling  meditatkm  lost, 
Indulging  all  to  love:  or  on  the  bank 
Thrown,  amid  drooping  lilies,  sweUs  the  broece 
With  sighs  unceasing,  and  the  brook  with  taan 
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Thus  in  soft  anguish  lie  consumes  the  day, 
Nor  quits  his  deep  retirement,  till  the  Moon 
Peeps  through  the  chambers  of  the  fleecy  east, 
Enlightened  by  degrees,  and  in  her  train 
Leads  on  the  gentle  Hours;  then  forth  he  walki^ 
Beneath  the  trembling  languish  of  her  beam, 
With  Boften'd  soul,  and  woos  the  bird  of  eve 
To  mingle  woes  with  his:  or,  while  the  world 
And  aQ  the  sons  of  Care  lie  hush'd  in  sleep, 
Associates  with  the  midnight  shadows  drear; 
And,  sighing  to  the  lonely  taper,  pours 
His  idly-tortured  heart  into  the  page. 
Meant  for  the  moving  messenger  of  lore; 
Where  raptuxe  bums  on  rapture,  eveiy  line 
With  rising  frenzy  fired.    But  if  on  bed 
Delirious  flung,  sleep  from  his  piUow  flies. 
All  night  he  tosses,  nor  the  balmy  power 
In  any  posture  finds;  till  the  gray  Mom 
Lifts  her  pale  lustre  on  the  paler  wretch. 
Exanimate  by  love:  and  then  perhaps 
Exhausted  Nature  sinks  a  while  to  rest, 
Still  interrapted  by  distracted  dreams, 
That  o*er  the  sick  imagination  rise. 
And  in  black  coburs  paint  the  mimic  scene. 

Oft  with  the  enchantress  of  his  soul  he  talks; 
Sometimes  in  crowds^distress'd;  or  if  retired 
To  secret  winding  flower-enwoven  bowers, 
Farfinom  the  duU  impertinence  of  Man, 
Just  as  he,  credubus,  his  endless  cares 
Begins  to  lose  in  blind  oblivious  love, 
Snatch'd  from  her  yielded  hand,  he  knows  not 

how. 
Through  forests  huge,  and  long  untravel'd  heaths 
With  desolation  brown,  he  wanders  waste, 
In  night  and  tempest  wrapp'd:  or  shrinks  aghast, 
Bade,  fium  the  bending  precipice;  or  wades 
The  turbid  stream  bebw,  and  strives  to  reach 
The  frrther  shore;  where  succourless,  and  sad, 
Sbit  with  extended  arms  his  aid  implores; 
But  strivee  in  vain;  borne  by  the  outrageous  flood 
To  distanrie  down,  he  rides  the  ridgy  wave, 
Or  wfaelm*d  beneath  the  boiling  eddy  sinks. 

These  are  the  oharming  agonies  of  love, 

Whose  misery  delights.    But  through  the  heart 

Should  jeakmsy  it!  ^enom  once  difiuse, 

'TIS  then  delightftil  misery  no  more. 

But  agony  mmdx'd  incessant  gall, 

Corroding  every  tiiooght,  and  blasting  all 

Love's  paradise.    Te  fairy  praq)ects,  then. 

Ye  beds  of  roees,  and  ye  bowers  of  joy, 

Fanwell!  ye  gleamings  of  departed  peaee, 

Shine  out  your  last!  the  yeUow-tinging plagoa 

Intania]  viskm  taints,  and  in  a  night 

Of  livid  gloom  imagination  wraps. 

Ah  then  I  instead  of  love-enliven'd  cheeks, 

Of  smuiy  figatores,  and  of  ardent  eyes 

With  flowing  rapture  bright,  dark  kwks  sueoeed, 

Safibsed  and  glaringwith  untender  fire; 

▲ifaaiad  M|MCt,aiid  a  bofiiing  cheek, 

SoS 


Where  the  whole  poison'd  soul,  malignant,  site, 
And  frightens  love  away.    Ten  thousand  fiBaxs 
Invented  wiM,  ten  thousand  frantic  views 
Of  horrid  rivals,  hanging  on  the  charms 
For  which  he  melts  his  fondness,  eat  him  up 
With  fervent  anguish,  and  consuming  rage. 
In  vain  reproaches  lend  their  idle  aid, 
Deceitful  pride,  and  resolution  firail, 
Grtving  fidse  peace  a  moment    Fancy  pours, 
Afresh,  her  beauties  on  his  busy  thought, 
Her  first  endearments  twining  round  the  soul. 
With  all  the  vritchcraft  of  ensnaring  bve. 
Straight  the  fierce  storm  involves  his  mind  anew, 
Flames  through  the  nerves,  and  boils  along  tfat 

veins; 
While  anxious  doubt  distracts  the  tortured  heart: 
For  e'en  the  sad  assurance  of  his  fears 
Were  ease  to  what  he  feels.    Thus  the  warm 

youth, 
Whom  love  deludes  Into  his  thorny  wilds, 
Through  flowery  tempting  paths,  or  leads  a  life 
Of  fever'd  rapture  or  of  cruel  care ; 
His  brightest  aims  extinguish'd  all,  and  all 
EUs  lively  moments  running  down  to  waste. 

But  hi^ppy  they !  the  happiest  of  their  kind ! 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 
'TIS  not  the  coarser  tie  of  human  laws. 
Unnatural  oft  and  foreign  to  the  mind, 
That  binds  their  peace,  but  harmony  itself. 
Attuning  all  their  passions  into  love ; 
Where  friendship  full-exerts  her  softest  power, 
Perfect  esteem  enliven'd  by  desire 
Ineffable,  and  sympathy  of  soul; 
Thought  meeting  thought,  and  will  preventing  wiU. 
With  boundless  confidence :  for  nought  but  knro 
Can  answer  love,  and  render  btiss  secure. 
Let  him,  ungenerous,  who,  alone  intent 
To  bless  himself,  from  sordid  parents  buys 
The  loathing  virgin,  in  eternal  care, 
Well-merited,  consume  his  nights  and  days : 
Let  barbarous  nations,  whose  inhuman  love 
Is  wild  desire,  fierce  as  the  suns  they  feel ; 
Let  eastern  tyrants,  from  the  light  of  Heaven, 
Seclude  their  bosom-slaves,  meanly  poaseas'd 
Of  a  mere  lifeless,  violated  form : 
While  those  whom  love  cements  in  holy  fiuth. 
And  equal  transport,  tree  as  Nature  live. 
Disdaining  fear.    What  u  the  world  to  them, 
Its  pomp,  its  pleasure,  and  its  nonsense  all  1 
Who  in  each  other  dasp  whatever  fair 
High  fimcy  forms,  and  larish  hearts  can  wish , 
Something  than  beauty  dearer,  should  they  look 
Or  on  the  miikd,  or  mind-iliumin'd  face ; 
Truth,  goodness,  honour,  harmony,  and  lowi, 
The  richest  bounty  of  indulgent  Heaven. 
Meantime  a  smiling  oflbpring  rises  round. 
And  mingles  both  their  graces.    By  degree* 
The  human  blossom  blows :  and  every  d«v, 
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Soft  ai  it  Tolb  along,  ahowi  ■ome  new  duurm, 
The  Other's  luftre,  and  the  mother's  bloom. 
Then  infant  reason  gfowa  apace,  and  ealla 
For  the  kind  hand  of  an  aflridoout  care. 
Delightful  task !  to  rear  the  tender  thought^ 
To  teach  the  yoong  idea  how  to  shoot, 
To  pour  the  fresh  instmction  o'er  the  mind, 
To  breathe  the  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generoos  purpose  in  the  gbwing  breast 
Oh,  speak  the  joy  1  ye,  whom  the  sudden  tear 
Surprises  often,  while  you  look  around, 
And  nothing  strikes  your  eye  but  sights  of  bttas, 
AB  various  Nature  pressing  on  the  heart : 
An  dcgant  sufRdency,  content, 
Retiiement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 


Ease  and  alternate  labonr,  nseftil  life, 
Progresshe  iirtue,  and  approving  Heaven ! 
Those  axe  the  matchless  joys  of  virtuous  love , 
And  thus  their  momenta  fly.     The  Seasons 

diiis, 
As  eeaselBss  round  a  jarring  worid  they  roU, 
Still  find  them  hi^ppy ;  and  consenting  Spring 
Sheds  her  own  rosy  garland  on  their  heads : 
Till  evemng  comes  at  last,  serene  and  mild ; 
When  after  die  kmg  vernal  day  of  Ufe, 
Enamoured  more,  as  more  remembrance  swells 
With  many  a  proof  of  recollected  love. 
Together  down  they  sink  in  social  sleep ; 
Together  freed,  their  gentle  spirits  ily 
To  scenes  where  love  and  bUas  immartai  nign 
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lO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
MR.  DODINGTON, 

ONE  or  THX  LORDS  OF  HIS  MAJESTT's  TRBAMTBT, 

ETC. 


Sir, 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  address,  to  nm 
mto  the  common  tract  of  dedicatoni,  and  attempt  a 
panegyric  which  would  prove  nngrateiiil  to  you, 
too  arduous  for  me,  and  superfluous  with  regard 
to  the  world.  To  you  it  would  prove  ungrateful, 
since  there  is  a  certain  generous  delicacy  in  men 
of  the  most  distinguished  merit,  disposing  them 
to  avoid  those  praises  they  so  powerftdly  attract. 
Aiid  when  I  consider  that  a  character  in  which 
the  irutues,  the  graces,  and  the  muses  Join  their 
influence  as  much  exceeds  the  expression  of  the 
most  elegant  and  judicious  pen,  as  the  finished 
ooauty  does  the  representation  of  the  pencil,  I 
have  the  best  reasons  for  declining  such  an  ardu- 
ous undoitaking.    As,  indeed,  it  would  be  super- 


fluous in  itself,  for  what  reader  need  be  told  of 
thoM  great  abilities  in  the  management  of  publio 
aflUrs,  and  those  amiable  aooompUshments  in  pri- 
vate li&,  which  yon  so  eminently  poasaaik  The 
general  v(»ce  is  loud  in  the  praise  of  so  many  vi^ 
tues,  though  posteiity  alone  will  do  them  justice. 
Bat  may  yon,  Sir,  five  long  to  illustrate  your  own 
fiune  by  your  own  actions,  and  by  them  be  tnns- 
mitted  to  future  times  as  the  British  Maoenas! 

Your  example  has  moommended  poetry  with 
the  greatest  giaoe  to  the  admiration  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  highest  and  most  active  scenes 
of  life:  and  tins,  though  confessedly  the  least 
considerable  of  those  exalted  qualities  that  dignify 
your  character,  must  be  particularly  pleasing  to 
one  whoee  only  hope  of  being  introduced  to  your 
regard  is  through  ths  recommendation  of  an  art 
in  which  yon  are  a  master.  But  I  finget  what  I 
have  been  declaring  above;  and  must,  therefore^ 
turn  my  eyes  to  the  following  sheets.  I  am  not  ig- 
norant that,  whoioflfored  to  your  perusal,  they  are 
put  into  the  hands  of  one  of  tiw  flasst  aad. 
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sequently,  tlie  moit  iodulgent  judgei  of  the  age: 
but,  as  there  is  no  mediocrity  in  poetry,  w  then 
should  be  no  limits  to  its  ambition.  I  venture  di- 
rectly on  the  trial  of  my  &me.  If  whai  I  h/an 
present  you  has  any  merit  to  gain  your  appioba- 
tion,  I  am  not  afraid  of  its  mccess;  and  if  it  fidls 
of  your  notice,  I  give  it  up  to  its  just  (ate.  This 
advantage,  at  least,  I  aecure  to  myaelf,  an  oor>asion 
of  thus  publicly  dfclaring  that  I  am,  with  the 
profoundeit  veneration. 

Sir,  your  moat  devoted, 

Humble  servant, 
James  THomoir. 


SUMMER 

From  brightening  fields  of  ether  lair  discloaed, 
Child  of  the  Son,  refulgent  Summer  comea^ 
In  pride  of  youth,  and  felt  through  Nature's  depth: 
He  comes  attymded  by  the  sultry  Hours, 
And  ever  toning  hreens,  on  his  way  j 
While,  from  his  ardent  look,  the  turning  Spring 
Averts  her  hloihftd  fiMse;  and  earth,  andskiea^ 
All-amiling,  to  his  hot  dominion  leavfs. 

Henoe,  let  me  haste  into  the  mid-wood  shade. 
Where  scarce  a  sunbeam  wandcn  through  the 

gloom: 
And  on  the  dark  green  grasa,  beside  the  brink 
Of  haunted  atream,  that  by  the  roots  of  oak 
Rolls  o'er  the  rocky  channel,  lie  at  large. 
And  sing  the  glories  of  the  circling  year. 

Come,  Inspiration!  from  thy  hermit-aeat, 
By  mortal  addom  foond:  may  Fancy  dare, 
From  thy  fix'd  aerious  ^e,  and  raptured  glance 
Shot  on  surrounding  Heaven,  to  steal  one  look 
Creative  of  the  Poet,  every  power 
Exalting  to  an  ecatasy  of  aouL 

And  thou,  my  youthfVd  Muse's  eariy  firiend, 
In  whom  the  human  graces  all  unite: 
Pure  light  of  mind,  and  tenderness  of  heart ; 
Genius,  and  wisdom;  the  gay  aocialaenae. 
By  decency  chastised;  goodness  and  wit, 
Inaeldom-meeting  harmony  comlnned; 
Unblemiah'd  honour,  and  an  active  leal 
For  Britain'a  glory,  liberty,  and  Man: 
O  Dodingtoa!  attend  my  rural  song. 
Stoop  to  my  theme,  inspirit  every  line, 
And  teach  me  to  deserve  thy  just  applause. 

With  what  an  awful  world-revolving  power 
Were  first  the  unwieldy  planets  launch'd  along 
The  illimitable  void!  thus  to  remain, 
Amid  the  flux  of  many  thousand  years, 
That  oft  has  swept  the  toiling  race  of  men, 
And  all  their  laboured  monuments  away, 
Firm,  unremitting,  matchless,  in  their  course ; 
To  the  kind-temper'd  change  of  night  and  day, 
And  of  the  seasons  ever  atealing  round, 
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Minutely  faithful:  such  the  All-perfect  hand! 
That  poised,  impels,  and  rules  the  steady  whols. 

When  now  no  more  the  alternate  Twins 
fired, 
And  Cancer  reddens  with  the  solar  blaze, 
Short  is  the  doubtful  empire  of  the  night; 
And  soon,  observant  of  approaching  day, 
The  meek-eyed  mom  appears,  mother  of  dews, 
At  first  fidnt-gieaming  in  the  dappled  east: 
Till  far  o'er  ether  spreads  the  widening  glow 
And,  from  before  the  lustre  of  her  face, 
White  break  the  cbuds  away.    With  qulcken'd 

step, 
Brown  Night  retires:  young  Day  poun  in  apace, 
And  oi«ns  all  the  Uwny  prospect  wide. 
The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  top 
Swell  on  the  sight,  and  brighten  with  the  dawn. 
Blue,  through  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  shine; 
And  from  the  bladed  field  the  fearful  hare 
Limps,  awkward:  while  along  the  forest-glade 
The  wild  deer  trip,  and  often  turning  gaze 
At  eariy  passenger.    Music  awakes 
The  native  voice  of  undissembled  joy ; 
And  thick  around  the  woodland  hymns  arise. 
Roused  by  the  cock,  the  soon-clod  shepherd  Icavea 
His  mossy  cottage,  whcro  with  Peace  he  dwells; 
And  firom  the  crowded  fold,  in  order,  drives 
His  flock,  to  taste  the  verdure  of  the  mom. 

Falsely  luxurious!  will  not  Man  awake; 
And,  springing  from  the  bed  of  sloth,  enjoy 
The  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  silent  hour, 
To  meditation  due  and  sacred  song'{ 
For  is  there  ought  in  sleep  can  charm  the  wise] 
To  lie  in  dead  oblivion,  losing  half 
The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  life; 
Total  extinction  of  the  enlightened  soul' 
Or  else  to  feverish  vanity  alive, 
Wilder'd,  and  tossing  tlirough  distemper'd  dreams  i 
Who  would  in  such  a  gloomy  state  remain 
Longer  than  Nature  craves;  when  every  Muse 
And  every  blooming  pleasure  wait  without. 
To  bless  the  wildly-devious  morning  walkl 

But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  King  of  Day, 
Rejoicing  in  the  east    The  lessening  doud. 
The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow 
Illumed  vrith  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad.    Lo!  now,  apparent  all, 
Aslant  the  dew-bright  earth,  and  colour'd  air, 
He  looks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad; 
And  sheds  the  shining  day,  that  bumish'd  plays 
On  roeks^  and  hills,  and  towers,  and  wandering 

streams. 
High  gleaming  ficom  afar.    Prime  cheerer.  Light  t 
Of  all  material  beings  first  and  best ! 
Efflux  divine!    Nature's  respondent  robe! 
Without  whose  vesting  beauty  all  were  wrapt 
In  unessential  gloom;  and  thou,  O  Sun! 
Soul  of  surrounding  worids!  in  whom  best  seen 
Shines  out  thy  Maker!  may  I  sing  of  thee'' 
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'Tis  by  thy  secret,  strong,  attractive  force, 
As  with  a  chain  indissoluble  bound, 
Thy  system  rolls  entire:  firom  the  far  bourne 
Of  utmost  Saturn,  wheeling  wide  his  round 
Of  thirty  years,  to  Mercury,  whose  disk 
Can  scarce  be  caught  by  philosophic  eye, 
Lost  in  the  near  eflfulgenoe  of  thy  blue. 

Informer  of  the  planetary  train  I 
Without  whose  quickening  glance  their  cnmbioas 

orbs 
Were  brute  unlorely  mass,  inert  and  dead, 
And  not,  as  now,  the  green  abodes  of  fife! 
How  many  forms  of  being  wait  on  thee! 
InhaUiig  spirit;  from  the  unfettered  mind. 
By  thee  sublimed,  down  to  the  daily  race, 
The  mixing  myriads  of  thy  setting  beam. 

The  vegetable  world  is  also  thine, 
Parent  of  Seasons'?  who  the  pomp  precede 
That  waits  thy  throne,  as  through  thy  vast  domain, 
Annual,  along  the  bright  ecliptic  road. 
In  world-rejoicing  state,  it  moves  sublime. 
Meantime,  the  expecting  nations,  circled  gay 
With  all  the  various  tribes  of  fbodfiil  earth, 
Implore  thy  bounty,  or  send  grateful  up 
A  common  hymn:  while,  round  thy  beaming  car, 
High-seen,  the  Seasons  lead,  in  sprightly  dance 
Harmonious  knit,  the  rosy-fingered  Hours, 
The  Zephyrs  floating  loose,  the  timely  Rains, 
Of  bloom  ethereal  the  light-footed  Dews, 
And  softened  into  joy  the  suriy  Storms. 
These,  in  successive  turn,  with  lavish  hand, 
Shower  every  beauty,  every  fragrance  shower, 
Herbs,  flowers,  and  fVmts*,  and,  kindling  at  thy 

touch,        .  • 
From  land  to  land  is  flush'd  the  vernal  year. 

Nor  to  the  surface  of  enlivened  earth, 
Graceful  with  hills  and  dales,  and  leafy  woods, 
Her  liberal  tresses,  b  thy  force  confined: 
But,  to  the  bowel'd  cavern,  darting  deep. 
The  mineral  kinds  confess  thy  mighty  power. 
Effulgent,  hence  the  veiny  marble  shines; 
Hence  Labour  draws  his  tools;  hence  bumish'd 

War 
Gleams  on  the  day;  the  nobler  works  of  Peace 
Hence  bless  mankind,  and  generous  Commerce 

binds 
The  round  of  nations  in  a  golden  chain. 

The  unfruitful  rock  itself,  impregn'd  by  thee, 
In  dark  retirement  forms  the  lucid  stone. 
The  lively  diamond  drinks  thy  purest  rays, 
Collected  light,  compact ;  that  polish'd  bright. 
And  all  its  native  lustre  let  abroad. 
Dares,  as  it  sparkles  on  the  fair  one's  breast, 
With  vain  ambition  emulate  her  eyes. 
At  thee  the  ruby  lights  its  deepening  glow, 
And  with  a  waving  radiance  inward  flames. 
From  thee,  the  sapphire,  solid  ether,  takes 
lu  hue  cerulean;  and,  of  evening  tinct, 
1'he  purplo-streammg  amethyst  is  thine. 


With  thy  own  smile  the  yeDow  topta  hanm. 
Nor  deeper  verdure  dyes  the  robe  of  Spring, 
When  first  she  gives  it  to  the  southern  gaky 
Than  the  green  emerald  shows.  Biit,anoQiBUiied, 
Thick  through  the  whitening  opal  play  thy  bim; 
Or,  flying  several  firom  its  surface,  form 
A  trembling  variance  of  revolving  hues, 
As  the  site  varies  in  the  gazer's  hand. 

The  very  dead  creation,  from  thy  touch, 
Assumes  a  mimic  life.    By  thee  refined, 
In  brighter  mazes  the  relucent  stream 
Plays  o'er  the  mead.    The  precipice  abrupt, 
Projecting  horror  on  the  blacken'd  flood, 
Softens  at  thy  return.    The  desert  joys, 
Wildly,  through  all  his  melancholy  bounds. 
Rude  ruins  glitter;  and  the  briny  deep. 
Seen  firom  some  pointed  promontory's  top, 
Far  to  the  blue  horizon's  utmost  verge. 
Restless,  reflects  a  floating  gleam.    But  tlifa, 
And  all  the  much-transported  Muse  can  mb^ 
Are  to  thy  beauly,  dignity,  and  use. 
Unequal  far ;  great  delegated  source 
Of  light,  and  life,  and  grace,  and  joy  bekfir ! 

How  shall  I  then  attempt  to  sing  of  Huf ! 
Who,  Light  Himself,  in  uncreated  light 
Invested  deep,  dwells  awfully  retired 
From  mortal  eye,  or  angel's  purer  ken ; 
Whose  single  smile  has,  from  the  first  of  time, 
Fill'd,  overflowing,  all  those  lamps  of  Heaven, 
That  beam  for  ever  through  the  boundless  ikj: 
But,  should  he  hide  his  face,  the  astonish'd  son, 
And  all  the  extinguish'd  stars,  would  l^MPfrniy 

reel 
Wide  from  their  spheres,  and  Chaos  come  tgsin 

And  yet  was  every  faltering  tongue  of  litti. 
Almighty  Father  !  silent  in  thy  praise ; 
Thy  works  themselves  would  raise  a  general  ^d», 
E'en  in  the  depth  of  solitary  woods 
By  human  foot  untrod ;  proclaim  thy  power 
And  to  the  choir  celestial  Thee  resound. 
The  eternal  cause,  support,  and  end  of  aD ! 

To  me  be  Nature's  volume  broad  display'd ; 
And  to  peruse  its  all  instructing  page, 
Or,  haply  catching  inspiration  thence. 
Some  easy  passage,  raptured,  to  translate 
My  sole  delight;  as  through  the  falling  gfeonis 
Pensive  I  stray,  or  with  the  rising  dawn 
On  Fancy's  eagle-wing  excursive  soar. 

Now,  flaming  up  the  heavens,  the  potent  sun 
Melts  into  limpid  air  the  high-raised  douds, 
And  morning  fogs,  that  hover'd  round  the  hills 
In  party-colour'd  bands ;  till  wide  unveil'd 
The  fkce  of  Nature  shines,  from  where  earth 


seems. 


Far-6tretch'd  around,  to  meet  the  bending  sphere 

Half  in  a  blush  of  clustering  roses  lost, 
Dew-dropping  Coolness  to  the  shade  retirei; 
There,  on  the  verdant  turf,  or  flowery  bed, 
By  gcUd  founts  and  careless  rills  to  muse ; 
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While  tyrant  Heat,  dbpreadin^  through  the  aky, 
Wkh  rapid  away,  hia  burning  influence  daita 
On  man,  and  beast,  and  herb,  and  tepid  itream. 

Who  can  unpitying  aee  the  flowery  race, 
Shed  by  the  mom,  their  new-flush'd  bloom  lengn, 
Before  the  parching  beami  so  fade  the  fair, 
When  feven  xerel  through  their  azure  Teins. 
But  one  the  lofty  follower  of  the  sun, 
Sad  when  he  aeta,  ahuta  up  her  yellow  leaves, 
Drooping  all  night ;  and,  when  he  warm  retoms, 
Points  her  enamour'd  bosom  to  his  ray. 

Home,  fipom  his  morning  task,  the  swain  z»* 
trcata; 
His  flock  before  him  stepping  to  the  fold : 
While  the  fiill-udder'd  mother  lows  around 
The  cheerful  cottage,  then  expecting  food. 
The  food  of  innocence  and  health!  the  daw, 
The  rock,  and  magpie,  to  the  gray-grown  oaks 
That  the  calm  village  in  their  verdant  arms, 
Sheltering,  embrace,  direct  their  lazy  flight ; 
Where  on  the  mingling  boughs  they  sit  embower*d. 
Ail  the  hot  noon,  till  cooler  houra  arise. 
Faint,  ondemeath,  the  household  fowls  convene; 
And,  in  a  comer  of  the  buzzing  shade, 
The  housedog,  vrith  the  vacant  greyhound,  lies, 
Out-stretch'd,  and  sleepy.    In  his  slumbers  one 
Attacks  the  nightly  thielj  and  one  exults 
O'er  hin  and  dale ;  till,  wakened  by  the  wasp. 
They  starting  snap.   Nor  shall  the  Muse  disdain 
To  let  the  little  noisy  summer  race 
live  in  her  lay,  and  flutter  through  her  song: 
Not  mean  though  simple ;  to  the  sun  ally'd. 
From  him  they  draw  their  animating  flre. 

Waked  by  his  warmer  ray,  the  reptile  young 
Come  vnng'd  abroad ;  .by  the  light  air  upborne, 
Lighter,  and  full  of  soul.    From  every  chink 
And  secret  comer,  where  they  slept  away 
The  wintry  storms ;  or  rising  from  their  toab^ 
To  higher  life ;  by  myriads,  forth  at  once, 
Swarming  they  pour ;  of  all  the  varied  hues 
Their  beauty-beaming  parent  can  disclose. 
Ten  thousand  forms,  ten  thousand  diflerent  tribes, 
People  the  blaze.    To  sunny  waters  some 
By  fatal  instinct  fly  ]  where  on  the  pool 
They,  sportive,  wheel:  or,  sailing  down  the  stream. 
Are  snatch'd  immediate  by  the  quick-eyed  trout, 
Or  darting  salmon.     Thro'  the  green-wood  glade 
Some  bve  to  stray ;  there  lodged,  amused,  and  fed, 
Ib  the  fresh  leaf.    Luxurious,  others  make 
The  meads  their  choice,  and  visit  every  flower, 
And  every  latent  herb :  for  the  sweet  task, 
To  propagate  their  kinds,  and  where  to  wrap, 
In  wliat  soft  beds,  their  young  yet  undisclosed. 
Employs  their  tender  care.    Some  to  the  house, 
The  fold,  and  daiiy,  hungry  bend  their  flight ; 
Sip  round  the  pail,  or  taste  the  curdling  cheese; 
Oft,  inadvertent,  from  the  milky  stream 
They  meet  their  fate ;  or,  weltering  in  the  bowl, 
With  powerless  wings  around  them  wrapt,  expire. 


But  chief  to  heedless  flies  the  window  proves 
A  constant  death;  where,  gloomily  retired, 
The  villain  spider  lives,  cunning,  and  fierce, 
Mixture  abhorr'd!  amid  a  mangled  heap 
Of  carcasses,  in  eager  watch  he  sits, 
O'erlooking  aU  his  waving  snares  around. 
Near  the  dire  cell  the  dreadless  wanderer  oft 
Passes,  as  oft  the  ruffian  shows  his  front; 
The  prey  at  last  ensnared,  he  dreadful  darts. 
With  rapid  glide,  along  the  leaning  line; 
And,  fixing  in  the  wretch  his  cruel  fangs. 
Strikes  backward  grimly  plbased;  the  fluttering 

wing 
And  shriller  sound  declare  extreme  distress. 
And  ask  the  helping  hospitable  hand. 

Resounds  the  living  surface  of  the  ground: 
Nor  undclightful  is  the  ceaseless  hum, 
To  him  who  muses  through  the  woods  at  noon; 
Or  drowsy  shepherd,  as  he  lies  rechned, 
With  half-shut  eyes,  beneath  the  floating  shade 
Of  vrillows  gray,  close  crowding  o'er  the  brook. 

Ghradual,  from  these  what  numerous  kinds  de- 
scend, 
Evadinj^  e'en  the  microscopic  eye  1 
Full  Nature  swarms  with  life;  one  wondrous  maai 
Of  animals,  or  atoms  organized. 
Waiting  the  vital  breath,  when  parent  Heaven 
Shall  bid  his  spirit  blow.    The  hoary  fen, 
In  putrid  streams,  emits  the  living  cloud 
Of  pestilence.    Through  subterranean  cells, 
Where  searching  sunbeams  scarce  can  find  a  way 
Earth  animated  heaves.    The  flowery  leaf 
Wants  not  its  soft  inhabitants.    Secure, 
Within  its  winding  citadel,  the  stone 
Holds  multitudes.    But  chief  the  forest  boughs. 
That  dance  unnumber'd  to  the  playful  breeze, 
The  downy  orchard,  and  the  melting  pulp 
Of  mellow  fruit,  the  nameless  nations  feed 
Of  evanescent  insects.    Where  the  pool 
Stands  mantled  o'er  with  green,  invisible, 
Amid  the  floating  verdure  millions  stray. 
Each  liquid  too,  whether  it  pierces,  sooths, 
Inflames,  rcfreshes,  or  exalts  the  taste, 
With  various  forms  abounds.    Nor  is  the  streanc 
Of  purest  crystal,  nor  the  lucid  air, 
Though  one  transparent  vacancy  it  seems. 
Void  of  their  unseen  people.     These,  conceal'd 
By  the  kind  art  of  forming  Heaven,  escape 
The  grosser  eye  of  man:  for,  if  the  worlds 
In  worlds  inclosed  should  on  his  senses  burst, 
From  catcs  ambrosial,  and  the  nectar'd  bowl, 
He  would  abhorrent  turn ;  and  in  dead  night, 
When  silence  sleeps  o'er  all,  be  stunn'd  with  noistf 

Let  no  presuming  impious  railer  tax 
Creative  Wisdom,  as  if  ought  was  foim'd 
In  vain,  or  not  for  admirable  ends. 
Shall  little  haughty  Ignorance  pronounce 
His  works  unwise,  of  which  the  smallest  pa?*. 
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Exocrds  tlic  Tiarr)w  vif<ion  of  her  mindl 
Am  if  upon  a  full  proportionM  donio, 
On  swelling  columns  hravcJ,  the  pride  of  art! 
A  critic  fly,  whose  fcehlc  ray  scarce  spreads 
An  inch  around,  with  blind  presumption  bold, 
Should  dare  to  tax  the  structure  of  the  whole. 
And  lives  the  man,  whose  universal  eye 
Has  swept  at  once  the  unbounded  scheme 

things; 
Marked  their  dependancc  so,  and  firm  accord, 
As  with  unfaltering  accent  to  conclude 
That  this  avuleth  nought?  Has  any  seen 
The  mighty  chain  of  beings,  lessening  down 
From  Infinite  Perfection  to  the  brink 
Of  dreary  nothing,  desolate  abyss! 
From  which  astonish'd  thought,  recoiling,  tumsl 
Till  then  alone  let  zealous  praise  ascend, 
And  hymns  of  holy  wonder,  to  that  Power, 
Whose  wisdom  shines  as  lovely  on  our  minds. 
As  on  our  smiling  eyes  his  servant-sun. 

Thick  in  yon  stream  of  light,  a  thousand  ways, 
Upward, and  downward,  thwarting,  and  convolved. 
The  quivering  nations  sport;  till,  tempest-wing'd, 
F^rce  Winter  s^'ocps  them  from  the  &oc  of  day. 
K'enso  luxurious  men,  unheeding,  pass 
An  idle  summer  life  in  fortune's  shine, 
A  season's  glitter!  tlius  they  flutter  on 
From  toy  to  toy,  from  vanity  to  vice; 
Till,  blown  away  by  death,  oblivion  comes 
Behind,  and  strikes  tliem  from  the  book  of  life. 

Now  swarms  the  village  o'er  the  jovial  mead: 
The  rustic  youth,  brown  with  meridian  toil, 
Healthful  and  strong;  fuU  as  the  snmmer-roso 
Blown  by  prevailing  suns,  the  ruddy  maid, 
Half  naked,  swelling  on  tlie  sight,  and  all 
Her  kindled  graces  burning  o'er  her  chock. 
E'en  stooping  ago  is  here;  and  infant  hands 
Trail  the  long  rake,  or,  with  the  fragrant  load 
O'ercharged,  amid  the  kind  oppressioii  noIL 
Wide  flics  the  tedded  grain;  aU  in  a  row 
Advancing  broad,  or  wheeling  round  the  field. 
They  spread  the  breathing  harvest  to  the  sun. 
That  throws  refreshful  round  a  rural  smell: 
Or,  as  they  rake  the  green-appearing  ground, 
And  drive  the  dusky  wave  along  tlic  mead. 
The  russet  hay-cock  rises  thick  behind, 
Ip  tjfder  gay.    While  lieard  from  dale  to  dale, 
Waking  tfa«  breeze,  resounds  tlie  bleiidod  voice 
Of  happy  labour,  bve,  and  social  glee. 

Or  rushing  thence,  in  one  diffusive  band, 
They  drive  the  troubled  flocks,  by  many  a  dog 
Compeird,  to  where  the  mazy-running  brook 
Forms  a  deep  pool;  this  bank  abrupt  and  high, 
And  that  fair-sprcadins;  in  a  pebbled  shore. 
Urged  to  the  giddy  brink,  much  u  the  toil. 
The  ilamour  much,  of  men,  and  boys,  and  dogs, 
Rk  the  soft  fearful  pi>ople  to  the  flood 
Commit  their  woolly  sides.    And  oft  the  swain, 
On  some  impatient  seizing,  huristhcmin: 


Emboldened  then,  nor  hesitating  more. 
Fast,  fast,  they  plunge  amid  the  flashing  wave, 
And  panting  labour  to  the  farthest  shore. 
Repeated  this,  till  deep  the  wcll-waah'd  fleece 
Has  drunk  the  fkxid,  and  from  his  lively  haunt, 
The  trout  is  banish'd  by  the  sordid  stream ; 
Heavy,  and  dripping,  to  the  breezy  brow 
Slow  move  the  harmless  race :  where,  as  they  spmu. 
Their  swelling  treasures  to  the  sunny  ray. 
Inly  disturb'd,  and  wondering  what  this  wild 
Outrageous  tumult  means,  their  loud  complaints 
The  country  fill ;  and,  toes'd  from  rock  to  rock, 
Incessant  bicatings  run  around  the  hills. 
At  last,  of  snowy  white,  the  gather'd  flocks 
Are  in  the  wattled  pen  innumerous  press'd, 
Head  above  head :  and  ranged  in  lusty  rows 
The  shcphenls  sit,  and  whet  the  sounding  shears 
The  housewife  waits  to  roll  her  fleecy  stores, 
With  all  her  gny-drest  maids  attending  round. 
One,  chief,  in  gracious  dignity  enthroned, 
Shines  o'er  the  rest,  the  pastoral  queen,  and  rays 
Her  smiles,  sweet-beaming,  on  her  shephenl-king; 
While  the  glad  cirele  round  them  yield  their  souls 
To  festive  mirth,  and  wit  that  knows  no  gall. 
Meantime,  their  joyous  task  goes  on  apace : 
Some  mingling  stir  the  melted  tar,  and  some, 
Deep  on  the  new-shorn  vagrant  s  heading  side. 
To  stamp  the  master's  cypher  ready  stand ; 
Others  tlie  unwilling  wether  drag  along ; 
An<I,  glorying  in  his  might,  the  sturdy  boy 
Holds  by  the  twisted  horns  the  indignant  ram. 
Behokl  where  bound,  and  of  its  robe  bereft, 
By  needy  man,  that  all-depending  lord. 
How  meek,  how  patient,  the  mild  creature  lies ! 
What  softness  in  its  melancholy  face, 
What  dumb  complaining  innocence  appears! 
Fear  not,  ye  gentle  tribes,  'tis  not  the  knife 
Of  horrid  slaughter  that  is  o'er  you  waved ; 
No,  'tis  the  tender  swain's  well-guided  shears, 
Who  having  now,  to  pay  his  annual  care, 
Borrow'd  your  fleece,  to  you  a  cumbrous  load, 
Will  send  you  bounding  to  your  hills  again. 
A  simple  scene !  yet  hence  Britannia  sees 
Her  solid  grandeur  rise :  hence  she  commands 
The  exalted  stores  of  every  brighter  clime. 
The  treasures  of  the  sun  without  his  rage  -. 
Hence,  fervent  all,  with  culture,  toil,  and  arts. 
Wide  glows  her  land :  her  dreadful  thunder  hence 
Rides  o'er  the  waves  sublime,  and  now,  e'en  now, 
Impending  hangs  o'er  Gallia's  humbled  coast ; 
Hcnc4}  rules  the  circling  deep,  and  awes  the  worid. 

'Tis  raging  noon;  and,  vertical,  the  sun 
Darts  on  the  head  direct  his  forceful  rays. 
O'er  heaven  and  earth,  far  as  the  ranging  eye 
Can  sweep,  a  dazzling  deluge  reigns;  and  all 
From  pole  to  pole  is  undistinguish'd  blaze. 
In  vain  the  nght,  dejected,  to  the  ground 
Stoo^is  for  relief;  thence;  hot-ascending  steams 
And  keen  reflection  pain.    Deep  to  the  looC 


Comriiit  tlicir  wouily  sides.     And  oil  mu  hwuiu,     .  oioofw  loi  tt-uci ,  iruvm^  uut-ujH^.iiuiii^  om.««ii 
On  ffomr  impalicnt  seizing,  hurb  tlicm  in:  |  And  keen  reflection  p&in.    Deep  to  the  root 
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fetation  parchd,  the  cleaving  fields 
Sppery  lawn  an  arid  hue  duclose, 
fancy's  bloom,  and  wither  e'en  the  soul. 
10  more  returns  the  cheerful  sound 
urpening  scythe:  the  mower  sinking  heaps 
im  the  humid  hay,  with  flowera  perfumed ; 
uunce  a  chirping  grasshopper  is  heard 
ghthedumbmead.  Distressful  Nature  pants, 
siy  streams  look  languid  from  afar; 
rough  the  unshelter'd  glade,  impatient,  seem 
rl  into  the  covert  of  the  grove, 
conquering  Heat,  oh  intermit  thy  wrath ! 
a  my  throbbing  temples  potent  thus 
nqjtso  fierce !  incessant  still  you  flow, 
ill  another  fervent  flood  succeeds, 

on  the  head  profuse.    In  vain  I  sigh, 
iiUess  turn,  and  look  around  for  night ; 
m  &r  off;  and  hotter  hours  approach. 

happy  he !  who  on  the  sunless  side 
omantic  mountain,  forest^rown'd, 
h  the  whole  collected  shade  reclines : 
iie  gelid  caverns,  woodbine-wrought, 
tesh  bedew'd  with  ever-spouting  streams, 
jOy  Calm ;  while  all  the  world  without, 
i^d,  and  sick,  tosses  in  noon. 
n  instructive  of  the  virtuous  man, 
u»ps  his  temperM  mind  serene  and  pure, 
^ery  passion  aptly  harmonized, 
%  jarring  world  with  vice  inflamed. 
0(Hne,  ye  shades !  ye  bowery  thicketB,  ball ! 
f  pines !  ye  veneraUo  oaks !  t 

«•  wild,  resounding  o'er  the  steep ! 
lus  is  your  shelter  to  the  soul, 
hiD  hunted  hart  the  sallying  spring, 
tarn  full-flowing,  that  his  swelling  sides 

as  he  floats  along  the  herbaged  brink. 

Jirough  the  nerves,  your  pleasing  oomibrt 

ides; 

»art  beats  glad;  the  firesh-expanded  eye 

ir  resume  their  watch ;  the  sinews  knit ; 

fe  shoots  swiil  through  all  the  lighten'd  limbs. 

iind  the  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 

xal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock, 

carcely  moving  through  a  reedy  pool, 

tarting  to  a  sudden  stream,  and  now 

'  diffused  into  a  limpid  plain ; 

ous  group  the  herds  and  flocks  compose, 

confusion !  on  the  grassy  bank 

ruminating  lie ;  while  othera  stand 

n  the  flood,  and  often  bending  sip 

jcling  surface.    In  the  middle  droops 

Tong  laborious  ox,  of  honest  front, 

I  incomposed  he  shakes ;  and  from  his  sides 

onblous  insects  lashes  with  his  tail, 

ling  still.    Amid  his  subjects  safe, 

en  the  monarch-swain ;  his  careless  arm 

m  round  his  head,  on  downy  moss  sustain'd ; 

aid  his  scrip,  with  wholesome  viands  fill'd ; 

,  Uitening  every  noise,  lus  watchfUl  dog. 


Light  fly  his  slumbers,  if  perchance  a  flight 
Of  angiy  gad-flies  fasten  on  thp  herd; 
That  startling  scattera  firom  the  shallow  brook. 
In  search  of  lavish  stream.    Tossing  the  foam. 
They  scorn  the  keeper's  voice,  and  scour  the  plain, 
Through  all  the  bright  severity  of  noon; 
While,  ficom  their  labouring  breasts,  a  hollow  moan 
Proceeding,  runs  low-bellowing  round  the  hills. 

Oft  in  this  season  too  the  hone,  provoked. 
While  his  big  sinews  full  of  spirits  swell, 
Trembling  with  vigour,  in  the  heat  of  blood, 
Springs  the  high  fence ;  and,  o'er  the  field  effused, 
Darts  on  the  gkxmiy  fkx)d,  with  steadfast  eye, 
And  heart  estranged  to  fear:  his  nervous  chMt, 
Luxuriant,  and  erect,  the  seat  of  strength! 
Bears  down  the  opposing  stream:  quenchless  his 

thirst; 
He  takes  the  river  at  redoubled  draughts; 
And  with  wide  nostrils,  snorting,  skims  the  wavot 

Still  let  me  pierce  into  the  midnight  depth 
Of  yonder  grove,  of  wildest  largest  grov^h : 
That,  forming  high  in  air  a  woodland  quire. 
Nods  o'er  the  mount  beneath.    At  every  step. 
Solemn  and  slow,  the  shadows  blacker  fall, 
And  all  is  awful  listening  gloom  around. 

These  are  the  haunts  of  Meditation,  these 
The  scenes  where  ancient  bards  the   inspiririg 

bieftth. 
Ecstatic,  felt;  and,  firom  this  world  retired. 
Conversed  with  angels,  and  immortal  forms, 
On  gracious  errands  bent:  to  save  the  fall 
Of  virtue  struggling  on  the  brink  of  vice ; 
In  waking  whispers,  and  repeated  dreams. 
To  hint  pure  thought,  and  warn  the  favour'd  sou« 
For  future  trials  fiited  to  prepare; 
To  prompt  the  poet,  who  devoted  gives 
His  muse  to  better  themes;  to  sooth  the  pangs 
Of  dying  worth,  and  from  the  patriot's  breast 
(Backward  to  mingle  in  detested  war, 
But  foremost  when  engaged)  to  turn  the  death; 
And  numberless  such  ofiSoes  of  k>ve. 
Daily,  and  nightly,  zealous  to  perform. 

Shook  sudden  from  the  bosom  of  the  sky 
A  thousand  shapes  or  glide  athwart  the  dusk. 
Or  stalk  majestic  on.    Deep-roused,  I  feel 
A  sacred  terror,  a  severe  delight. 
Creep  through  my  mortal  frame;  and  thus,  vn&- 

thinks, 
A  voice  than  human  more,  the  abstracted  ear 
Of  fancy  strikes : — "  Be  not  of  us  afraid, 
Poor  kindred  man!  thy  fellow-creatures,  we 
From  the  same  Parent-Power  our  beings  drew, 
The  same  our  Lord,  and  laws,  and  great  pursuit. 
Once  some  of  us,  like  thee,  through  stormy  life, 
Toil'd,  tempest-beaten,  ere  we  could  attain 
Tliis  holy  calm,  this  harmony  of  mind, 
Where  purity  and  peace  immingle  charms. 
Then  fear  not  us;  but  vrith  responsive  sone, 
Amid  these  dim  recedes,  undiBtnTb'\f 


\ 


By  noisy  foHy  and  discordant  vice, 

Of  Nature  sing  with  us,  and  Nature's  God. 

Here  frequent,  at  the  vinonary  hour, 

When  musing  midnight  reigns  or  silent  noon, 

Angelic  harps  are  in  full  concert  heard, 

And  voices  chanting  frt>m  the  wood-crown'd  hill, 

The  deepening  dale,  or  inmost  sylvan  glade: 

A  privilege  bestow'd  by  us,  alone, 

On  Contemplation,  or  the  hallowed  ear 

Of  poet,  swelling  to  seraphic  strain." 

And  art  thou,  Stanley,*  of  that  sacred  band  1 
Alas,  for  us  too  soon!  though  raised  above 
The  reach  of  human  pain,  above  the  flight 
Of  human  joy;  yet,  with  a  mingled  ray 
Of  sadly  plea«ed  remembrance,  must  thou  feel 
A  mother's  love,  a  mother's  tender  woe: 
Who  seeks  thee  still,  in  many  a  former  scene; 
Seeks  thy  fair  form,  thy  lovely  beaming  eyes, 
Thy  pleasing  converse,  by  gay  lively  sense 
Inspired:  where  moral  wisdom  mildly  shone, 
Without  the  toil  of  art;  and  virtue  glow'd. 
In  all  her  smiles,  without  forbidding  pride. 
But,  O  thou  best  of  parental  wipe  thy  tears; 
Or  rather  to  Parental  Nature  pay 
The  tears  of  grateful  joy,  who  for  a  while 
Lent  thee  this  younger  self,  this  opening  bloom 
Of  thy  enlighten'd  mind  and  gentle  worth. 
Believe  the  Muse:  the  wintry  blast  of  death 
Kills  not  the  buds  of  virtue ;  no,  they  spread, 
Btneath  the  heavenly  beam  of  brighter  suns, 
Through  endless  ages,  into  higher  powers. 

Thus  up  the  mount,  in  airy  vision  wrapt, 
I  stray,  regardless  whither;  till  the  sound 
Of  a  near  fall  of  water  every  sense 
Wakes  from  the  charm  of  Uiought :  swiA-shrink- 

ing  back, 
I  check  my  steps,  and  view  the  broken  scene. 

Smooth  to  the  shelving  brink  a  copious  flood 
Rolls  fair,  and  placid ;  where  collected  all. 
In  one  impetuous  torrent,  down  the  steep 
It  thundering  shoots,   and  shakes  the  countiy 

round. 
At  first,  an  azure  sheet,  it  rushes  broad ; 
Then  whitening  by  degrees,  as  prone  it  falls, 
And  from  the  loud  resounding  rocks  below 
Dash'd  in  a  cloud  of  foam,  it  sends  aloft 
A  hoary  mist,  and  forms  a  ceaseless  shower. 
Nur  can  the  tortured  wave  here  find  repose : 
But,  raging  stiil  amid  the  shaggy  rocks. 
Now  flashes  o'er  the  scatter'd  fragments,  now 
Aslant  the  hollow  channel  rapid  darts ; 
And  falling  fast  from  gradual  slope  to  slope. 
With  wild  infracted  course,  and  lessen'd  roar, 
h  gains  a  safer  bed,  and  steals,  at  last. 
Along  the  mazes  of  the  quiet  vale. 

.Mvited  from  the  cliff*,  to  whose  dark  brow 

*  A  jroung  lady,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the  jmi 
f73C^  upon  wtiomThomsoo  wrote  an  Epitaph. 


He  clings,  the  steep-ascending  eagie  KNuri, 
With  upward  pinions  through  the  flood  of  day; 
And,  giving  fuU  his  bosom  to  the  Uaae, 
Gains  on  the  sun;  while  all  the  tunefhl  r»De, 
Smit  by  afflictive  noon,  disordered  droop, 
Deep  in  the  thicket;  or,  from  bower  to  bower 
Responnve,  force  an  interrupted  strain. 
The  stock-dove  only  through  the  forest  coos. 
Mournfully  hoarse;  oft  ceasing  feom  his  plahit, 
Short  interval  of  weary  wo !  again 
The  sad  idea  of  his  murder'd  mate, 
Struck  from  his  side  by  savage  fowler's  guile. 
Across  his  fancy  comes;  and  then  resounds 
A  louder  song  of  sorrow  through  the  grove. 

Beside  the  dewy  border  let  me  sit, 
AU  in  the  freshness  of  the  humid  air: 
There  in  that  hollow'd  rock,  grotesque  and  w9d, 
An  ample  chair  moss-lined,  and  over  head 
By  flowering  umbrage  shaded;  where  the  bee 
Strays  diligent ;  and  with  the  extracted  balm 
Of  fragrant  woodbine  loads  his  little  thigh. 

Now,  while  I  taste  the  sweetness  of  the  shade 
While  Nature  lies  around  dcep-lulTd  in  noon. 
Now  come,  bold  Fancy,  spread  a  daring  flight, 
And  view  the  wonders  of  the  torrid  zone: 
Climes  unrelenting!  with  whose  rage  compared. 
Yon  blaze  is  feeble,  and  yon  skies  are  cool. 
See,  how  at  once  the  bright  effulgent  sun. 
Rising  direct,  swill  chases  from  the  sky 
The  short-lived  twiliglit;  and  with  ardent  Uaae 
Looks  gaily  fierce  through  all  the  dazzling  air: 
He  mounts  his  throne;  but  kind  before  him  send^ 
Issuing  from  out  the  portals  of  the  mom, 
The  genera]  breeze,*  to  mitigate  his  Bre^ 
And  breathe  refreshment  on  a  fainting  world. 
Great  are  the  scenes,  with  dreadfhl  beauty  crown'd 
And  barbarous  wealth,  that  see,  each  circling  yetr, 
Returning  suns  and  double  seasons!  pass: 
Rocks  rich  in  gems,  and  mountains  big  with  minei^ 
That  on  the  high  equator  ridgy  rise. 
Whence  many  a  bunting  stream  auriferous  plays: 
Majestic  woods,  of  every  vigorous  green. 
Stage  above  stage,  high  waving  o'er  the  hills; 
Or  to  the  fair  horizon  wide  diffused, 
A  boundless  deep  immensity  of  shade. 
Here  lofty  trees,  to  ancient  song  unknowr. 
The  noble  sons  of  potent  heat  and  floods 
Prone-rushing  from  the  clouds,  rear  high  to  Heaven 
Their  thorny  stems,  and  broad  around  them  throw 
Meridian  gloom.    Here,  in  eternal  prime. 
Unnumbered  fruits  of  keen  delicious  taste 
And  vital  spirit,  drink  amid  the  clifl!*s. 


*  Which  blows  constantlj  b^ween  the  troptoi  (h»n  the 
eafft,  or  the  collateral  pcrfnte^  the  northeast  and  aootfa-eatf; 
caused  by  the  praarara  of  the  rarefied  air  oo  that  bsfcn  It,  a» 
eofdiag  to  the  diurnal  motkm  of  the  son  ftnm  east  to ' 

1  In  all  cUmatee  between  the  tn^ca^  the  sua,  as  he 
and  repaasea  in  hia  annual  moiiou,  ia  twice  a  year  venioi^ 
which  produces  (his  eAct. 


BUMMER. 


uraiiig  MuadB  that  bank  the  ahnibby  vaka, 
M  day,  yet  in  their  ruggtd  coats 
idly  juice  to  cool  its  rage  contain. 
tut,  Pomono!  to  thy  citron  groves; 
en  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 
he  deep  orange,  glowing  through  the  green, 
if  hter  glories  blend.    Lay  me  reclined 
h  the  spreading  tamarind  that  shakes, 
,  by  the  breeze,  its  fever-cooling  fruit. 
1  tile  night  the. massy  locust  sheds, 
ti  my  hot  limbs;  or  lead  me  through  the 


rtong  endless,  of  the  Indian  fig; 

nni  at  gayer  ease,  on  wjme  £adr  brow, 

I  behold,  by  breezy  murmurs  cooi'd, 

yer  my  head,  the  verdant  cedar  wave, 

1^  palmetos  lift  their  graceful  shade. 

tch'd  amid  these  orchards  of  the  sun, 

m  to  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl, 

om  the  palm  to  draw  its  freshening  wine! 

KNinteous  far  than  all  the  frantic  juice 

,  Bacchus  pours.    Nor,  on  its  slender  twigs 

mding,  be  the  full  pomegranate  scom'd; 

keeping  through  the  woods,  the  gelid  race 

ries.    Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 

itftd  worth,  above  fastidious  pomp. 

m^  thou  best  Anana,  thou  the  pride 

)eUble  life,  beyond  whate'er 

)et8  imaged  in  the  golden  age: 

let  me  strip  thee  of  thy  tufty  coat, 

,  thy  ambrosial  stores,  and  feast  with  Jove ! 

n  these  the  prospect  varies.  Plains  immense 

!etch'd  below,  interminable  meads 

lit  savannahs,  where  the  wandering  eye, 

1,  is  in  a  verdant  ocean  lost. 

Bf  Flora  there,  of  bolder  hues, 

cher  sweetSj  beyond  our  garden's  pride, 

»'flr  the  fields,  and  showers  with  sudden  hand 

rant  spring:  for  oft  those  valleys  shift 

gieen  embroider'd  robe  to  fiery  brown, 

irift  to  green  again,  as  scorching  suns, 

Buning  dews  and  torrent  rains,  prevail. 

sg  these  lonely  regions,  where,  retired 

li^  scenes  of  art,  great  Nature  dwells 

Vil  solitude,  and  nought  is  seen 

e  wild  herds  that  own  no  master's  stall 

iona  riven  roll  their  fattening  seas: 

lose  luxuriant  herbage,  half  conceal'd, 

,  fidlen  cedar,  far  diffused  his  train, 

in  green  scales,  the  crocodile  extends. 

9od  disparts:  behold!  in  plaited  mail 

loth*  rears  his  head.  Glanced  from  his  side, 

irted  steel  in  idle  shivers  flics : 

urleas  walks  the  plain,  or  seeks  the  hills; 

I,  as  he  crops  his  varied  fare,  the  herds, 

ening  circle  round,  forget  their  fixxl, 

t  the  harmless  stranger  wondering  gaze. 
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Peaoefol,  beneath  primeval  tvees,  that  cast 
Their  ample  shade  o'er  Niger's  stream, 
And  where  the  Ganges  rolls  his  sacied  wave; 
Or  mid  the  central  depth  of  blackening  woods, 
High  raised  in  solemn  theatre  around. 
Leans  the  huge  elephant:  wisest  of  lurutes! 
O  truly  wise,  with  gentle  might  endow'd, 
Though  powerful,  not  destructive!  here  he  sees 
Revolving  ages  sweep  the  changeful  earth. 
And  empires  rise  and  fall;  regardless  he 
Of  what  the  never-resting  race  of  men 
Project:  thrice  happy!  could  he  'scape  their  guile, 
Who  mine,  from  cruel  avarice,  his  steps; 
Or  with  hu  towery  grandeur  swell  their  state. 
The  pride  of  kings!  or  else  his  strength  pervert, 
And  bid  him  rage  amid  the  mortal  fray, 
Astonish'd  at  the  madness  of  mankind. 

Wide  o'er  the  winding  umbrage  of  the  floods, 
Like  vivid  blossoms  glowing  from  afar, 
Thickswarm  the  brighter  birds.  ForNaturo'shand. 
That  with  a  sportive  vanity  has  deck'd 
The  plumy  nations,  there  her  gayest  hues 
Profusely  pours.*    But,  if  she  bids  them  shine, 
Array'd  in  all  the  beauteous  beams  of  day, 
Yet  frugal  still,  she  humbles  them  in  song. 
Nor  envy  we  the  gaudy  robes  they  lent 
Proud  M<xitezuma's  realm,  whose  legions  cast 
A  boundless  radiance  waving  on  the  sun. 
While  PhikMnel  is  ours;  while  in  our  shades. 
Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  listening  night. 
The  sober-suited  songstress  thrills  her  lay. 

But  come,  my  muse,  the  desert-barrier  burst, 
A  wild  expanse  of  lifeless  sand  and  «ky: 
And,  swifter  than  the  toiling  caravan. 
Shoot  o'er  the  vale  of  Scnnar;  ardent  climb 
The  Nubian  mountains,  and  the  secret  bounds 
Of  jealous  Abyssinia  boldly  pierce. 
Thou  art  no  ruffian,  who  beneath  the  mask 
Of  social  commerce  comest  to  rob  their  wealth; 
No  holy  fury  thou,  blaspheming  Heaven, 
With  consecrated  steel  to  stab  their  peace. 
And  through  the  land,  yet  red  from  civil  wounds, 
To  spread  the  purple  tyranny  of  Rome. 
Thou,  like  the  harmless  bee,  mayest  freely  range. 
From  mead  to  mead  bright  with  exalted  flowers. 
From  jasmine  grove  to  grove  mayst  wander  gay, 
Through  palmy  shades  and  aromatic  woods. 
That  grace  the  plains,  invest  the  peopled  hills. 
And  up  the  more  than  Alpine  mountains  wave. 
There  on  the  breezy  summit,  spreading  fair, 
For  many  a  league;  or  on  stupendous  rocks, 
That  from  the  sun-redoubling  valley  lift, 
Cool  to  the  middle  air,  their  lawny  tops; 
Where  palaces,  and  fanes,  and  villas  rise; 
And  gardens  smile  around,  and  cultured  fields; 


*  In  all  the  regions  o(  the  torrid  xone  the  binl^  UioQgh 
mofe  beauUful  in  their  plumage,  are  observed  lo  bs  Iss 
lodkoi  ihao  ooiSi 
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And  fbantains  gosh ;  and  caielefls  herds  and  flocki 
Secarely stray;  a  world  within  itself, 
Disdaining  all  assault :  there  let  me  draw 
Ethereal  soul,  there  drink  reviving  gales, 
Profusely  breathing  from  the  spicy  groves, 
And  vales  of  fragrance;  there  at  distance  hear 
The  roaring  floods,  and  cataracts,  that  sweep 
From  diwmbowel'd  earth  the  virgin  gold ; 
And  o'er  the  varied  landscape,  restless,  rove, 
Fervent  with  life  of  every  fairer  kind : 
A  land  of  wonders !  which  the  sun  still  eyes 
With  ray  direct,  as  of  the  lovely  realm 
Enomour'd,  and  delighting  there  to  dwell. 
How  changed  the  scene !  in  blazing  height  of 

noon. 
The  sun,  opprcss'd,  is  plunged  in  thickest  gloom, 
Still  horror  reigns,  a  dreary  twilight  round. 
Of  struggling  night  and  day  malignant  mix'd. 
For  to  the  hot  equator  crowding  fast, 
Where,  highly  rarefied,  the  yielding  air 
Admits  their  stream,  inccsMint  vapours  roll. 
Amazing  clouds  on  clouds  continual  hcap'd ; 
Or  whirl'd  tempestuous,  by  the  gusty  wind. 
Or  silent  borne  along,  heavy  and  slow. 
With  the  big  stores  of  steaming  oceans  charged. 
Meantime,  amid  these  upper  seas,  condensed 
Around  the  cold  aerial  mountain's  brow, 
And  by  conflicting  winds  together  dash'd. 
The  thunder  holds  his  black  tremendous  throne ; 
From  cloud  to  cloud  the  rending  lightnings  rage ; 
Till,  in  the  furious  elemental  war 
Dissolved,  the  whole  precipitated  mass 
Unbroken  floods  and  solid  torrents  pours. 
The  treasures  these,  hid  from  the  bounded 

search 
Of  ancient   knowledge;  whence,  with  annual 

pomp. 
Rich  king  of  floods !  o'erflows  the  swelling  Nile. 
From  his  two  springs,  in  Gojam's  sunny  realm, 
Pure  welling  out,  he  through  the  ludd  lake 
Of  fair  Dambea  rolls  his  infant  stream. 
There,  by  the  naiads  nursed,  he  sports  away 
His  playful  youth,  amid  the  fragrant  isles. 
That  with  unfading  verdure  smile  around. 
AmHtious,  thence  the  manly  river  breaks; 
And  gathering  many  a  flood,  and  copious  fed 
With  all  the  mellow'd  treasures  of  the  sky. 
Winds  in  progressive  majesty  along: 
Through  splendid  kingdoms  now  devolves  his 

maze, 
Now  wanders  wild  o'er  solitary  tracts 
Of  life-deserted  sand ;  till,  glad  to  quit 
Th<:  joyless  desert,  down  the  Nubian  rocks 
From  thundering  steep  to  steep,  ho  pours  his  urn, 
And  Egypt  joys  beneath  the  spreading  wave. 

His  brother  Niger  too,  and  all  the  floods 
In  which  the  full-fonn'd  maids  of  Afric  lave 
Their  jetty  limbs;  and  all  that  from  the  tract 
Vi  woody  mountain  strctch'd  through  gorgeous  Ind 


Fan  on  Cor'mandel's  coast,  or  Malabar; 
From  Menam's*  orient  stream,  that  nightly  ddnes 
With  insect-lamps,  to  where  Aurora  sheds 
On  Indus'  smiling  banks  the  rosy  shower: 
All,  at  this  bounteous  season,  ope  their  urns, 
And  pouruntoiling  harvest  o'er  the  land. 

Nor  less  thy  world,  Columbus,  drinks,  nfnA'd- 
The  lavish  moisture  of  the  melting  year. 
Wide  o'er  his  isles,  the  branching  Oronoque 
Rolls  a  brown  deluge;  and  the  native  drives 
To  dwell  alofl  on  life-suflking  trees, 
At  once  his  dome,  his  robe,  his  food,  and  arms. 
Swcll'd  by  a  thousand  streams,  impetuous  huri'd 
From  all  the  roaring  Andes,  huge  descends 
The  mighty  Orellana.t    Scarce  the  Muse 
Dares  stretch  her  wing  o'er  this  enormous  i 
Of  rushing  water;  scarce  she  dares  attempt 
The  sea-like  Plata;  to  whose  dread  expanse. 
Continuous  depth,  and  wondrous  length  of  oomse, 
Our  floods  are  rills.    With  unabated  force, 
In  silent  dignity  they  sweep  along. 
And  traverse  rcxUms   unknown,   and   blooming 

wilds, 
And  fruitful  deserts,  worlds  of  solitude. 
Where  the  sun  smiles  and  seasons  teem  in  vain, 
Unseen  and  uncnjoy'd.    Forsaking  these. 
O'er  peopled  plains  they  fair-difiusive  flow, 
And  many  a  nation  feed,  and  circle  safe, 
In  their  soft  bosom,  many  a  happy  isle; 
The  seat  of  blameless  Pan,  yet  undisturb'd 
By  Christian  crimes,  and  Europe's  cruel  sons. 
Thus  pouring  on  they  proudly  seek  the  deep, 
Whose  vanquish'd  tide  recoiling  from  the  shock, 
Yields  to  the  liquid  weight  of  half  the  globe, 
And  Ocean  trembles  for  his  green  domain. 

But  what  avails  this  wondrous  waste  of  wealth  1 
This  gay  profusion  of  luxurious  bliss  1 
This  pomp  of  Nature  1  what  their  balmy  mesdi^ 
Their  powerful  herbs,  and  Ceres  void  of  pain  1 
By  vagrant  birds  dispersed  and  wafting  winds. 
What  their  unplanted   fruits  1    what   the  cool 

draughts. 
The  ambrosial  food,  rich  gums,  and  spicy  health, 
Their  forests  yield  1  their  toiling  insects  what  1 
Their  silky  pride,  and  vegetable  robes  1 
Ah !  what  avail  their  fatal  treasures,  hid 
Deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  pitying  earth, 
Grolconda's  gems,  and  sad  Potosi's  mines; 
Where  dwelt  the  gentlest  children  of  the  sun  1 
What  all  that  Afric's  golden  rivers  roll, 
Her  odorous  woods,  and  shining  ivory  stores  1 
Ill-fated  race !  the  softening  arts  of  Peace, 
Whatc'er  the  humanizing  Muses  teach ; 
The  godlike  wisdom  of  the  temper'd  breast 


*  The  rirer  that  mm  through  Sitaa :  oo  wbon  tisoki  • 
raat  multitude  of  thoee  insects,  called  fira-ffiei^  makea  beau^ 
tlful  appearance  in  the  night. 

t  The  river  of  the  Amasaaa 
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Progrcsaive  truth,  the  patient  foroe  of  thought ; 
Investigation  calm,  whose  silent  powcn 
Command  the  world }  the  light  that  leads  to  Hea- 
ven; 
Kind  equal  rule,  the  government  of  laws, 
And  all-protecting  Freedom,  which  alone 
Sustains  the  name  and  dignity  of  man : 
These  are  not  theirs.     The  parent  sun  himself 
Seems  o'er  this  world  of  slaves  to  tyrannize ; 
And,  with  oppressive  ray,  the  roseate  bloom 
Of  beauty  blasting,  gives  the  gloomy  hue, 
And  feature  gross :  or  worse,  to  ruthless  deeds, 
Mad  jealousy,  blind  rage,  and  fell  revenge. 
Their  fervid  spirit  fires.    Love  dwells  not  there, 
The  soil  regards,  the  tenderness  of  life. 
The  heart-shed  tear,  the  ineilable  delight 
Of  sweet  humanity :  these  court  the  beam 
Of  milder  climes ;  in  scliish  fierce  desire, 
And  the  wild  fury  of  voluptuous  sense, 
There  lost.     The  very  brute-creation  there 
This  rage  partakes,  and  burns  with  horrid  fire. 
Lo!  the  green  serpent,  from  his  dark  abode, 
Which  even  Imagination  fears  to  tread, 
At  noon  forth-insuing,  gathers  up  ids  train 
In  orbs  immense,  then,  darting  out  anew, 
Seeks  the  refreshing  fount ;  by  wiiich  diffused. 
He  throws  his  folds :  and  while,  with  threatening 

tongue 
And  deathful  jaws  erect,  the  monster  curls 
His  flaming  crest,  all  other  thirst  appall'd, 
Or  shivering  flies  or  check'd  at  distance  stands, 
Nor  dares  approach.    But  still  more  direful  he, 
The  small  close-lurking  minister  of  fate. 
Whose  high-concocted  venom  through  the  veins 
A  rapid  lightning  darts,  arresting  swifl 
The  vital  current.    Form'd  to  humble  man. 
This  child  of  vengeful  Nature !  there,  sublimed 
To  fearless  lust  of  blood,  the  savage  race 
Roam,  licensed  by  the  shading  hour  of  guilt, 
And  foul  misdeed,  when  the  pure  day  has  shot 
His  sacred  eye.    The  tiger  darting  fierce 
Impetuous  on  the  prey  his  glance  has  do(Mn'd : 
The  lively  shining  leopard,  speckled  o'er 
With  many  a  spot,  the  beauty  of  the  waste ; 
And,  scorning  all  the  taming  arts  of  man. 
The  keen  hyena,  fcllest  of  the  fell. 
These,  rushing  from  the  inhospitable  woods 
Of  Mauritania,  or  the  tufted  isles, 
That  verdant  rise  amid  the  Libyan  wild, 
Innumerous  glare  around  their  shaggy  king 
Majestic,  stalking  o'er  the  printed  sand ; 
And,  with  imperious  and  repeated  roars. 
Demand  their  fated  food.    The  fearful  flocks 
Crowd  near  the  guardian  swain ;  the  nobler  herds. 
Where  round  their  lordly  bull,  in  rural  ease 
They  ruminating  Ue,  with  horror  hear 
The  coming  rage.     The  awaken'd  village  starts ; 
And  to  her  fluttering  breast  the  mother  strains 
Her  thoughtless  infant.    From  the  pyrate's  den. 


Or  stem  Morocco's  tyrant  fang  escaped. 
The  wretch  half  wishes  for  his  bonds  again : 
While,  uproar  all,  the  wilderness  resounds, 
From  Atlas  eastward  to  the  frighted  Nile. 

Unhappy  he !  who  from  the  first  of  joys. 
Society,  cut  off,  is  led  alone 
Amid  this  world  of  death.     Day  after  day. 
Sad  on  the  jutting  eminence  he  sits. 
And  views  the  main  that  ever  toils  below; 
Still  fondly  forming  in  the  farthest  verge. 
Where  the  round  ether  mixes  with  the  wave. 
Ships,  dim-discover'd  dropping  from  the  clouds ; 
At  evening,  to  the  setting  sun  he  turns 
A  mournful  eye,  and  down  his  dying  heart 
Sinks  helpless ;  while  the  wonted  roar  is  up, 
And  hiss  continual  through  the  tedious  night 
Yet  here,  e'en  here,  into  these  black  abodes 
Of  monsters,  unap|Mdl'd,  from  stooping  Rome, 
And  guilty  Ciesar,  Liberty  retircil. 
Her  Cato  following  through  Numidian  wilds  * 
Disdainful  of  Campania's  gentle  plains. 
And  all  the  green  delights  Ausonia  pours; 
When  for  them  she  must  bend  Uie  servile  knee, 
And  fawning  take  the  splendid  robber  s  boon. 

Nor  stop  the  terrors  of  these  regions  here. 
Commission'd  demons  oft,  angels  of  wrath, 
Let  loose  the  raging  elements.     Breathed  hot 
From  all  the  boundless  furnace  of  the  sky. 
And  the  wide  glittering  waste  of  burning  sand, 
A  suflbcating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death.     Patient  of  thirst  and  toil, 
Son  of  the  desert !  e'en  the  camel  feels. 
Shot  through  his  wither'd  heart,  the  fiery  blast 
Or  from  the  black-red  ether,  bursting  broad. 
Sallies  the  sudden  whirlwind.   Straight  the  sands, 
Commoved  around,  in  gathering  eddies  play: 
Nearer  and  nearer  still  they  darkening  come ; 
Till,  with  the  general  all-involving  storm 
Swept  up,  the  whole  continuous  wild  arise; 
And  by  their  noonday  fount  dejected  thrown 
Or  sunk  at  night  in  sad  disastrous  sleep. 
Beneath  descending  hills,  the  caravan 
Is  buried  deep.    In  Cairo's  crowded  streets 
The  impatient  merchant,  wondering,  waits  in  vain, 
And  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  delay. 

But  chief  at  sea,  whose  every  fiexile  wave 
Obeys  the  blast,  the  aerial  tumult  swells. 
In  the  dread  ocean,  undulating  wide, 
Beneath  the  radiant  Une  that  girts  the  globe, 
The  circhng  Typhon,*  whirl'd  from  point  to  point, 
Exhausting  all  the  rage  of  all  the  sky. 
And  dire  Ecnephia*  reign.    Amid  the  heavens, 
Falsely  serene,  deep  in  a  cloudy  speck  t 
Compress'd,  the  mighty  tempest  brooduig  dwells 


*  Typhon  and  Ecnephio,  names  of  panicularf^orms  or  hm  • 
ricaoa^  known  only  between  the  uopica. 

t  CaDed  by  niiors  the  Ox-eye,  beti^  io  appesraDOb  at  &*« 
nobiggw. 
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Of  no  regard,  sa^e  to  the  skilful  eye, 

Fiery  and  foul,  the  small  prognostic  hangs 

Aloft,  or  on  the  promontory's  brow 

Musters  its  force.    A  faint  deceitful  calm, 

A  fluttering  gale,  the  demon  sends  before, 

To  tempt  the  spreading  saU.    Then  down  at  oooe, 

Precipitant,  descends  a  mingled  mass 

Of  roaring  winds,  and  flame,  and  rushing  floods. 

In  wild  amazement  fix'd  the  sailor  stands. 

Art  is  too  slow:  by  rapid  fate  oppress'd, 

His  broad-winged  vessel  drinks  the  whelming  tide. 

Hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  black  abyss. 

With  such  mad  seas  the  daring  Gama*  fought, 

For  many  a  day,  and  many  a  dreadful  night. 

Incessant,  labouring  round  the  stormy  Cape; 

By  bold  ambition  led,  and  bolder  thirst 

Of  gold.    For  then  from  ancient  gloom  emerged 

The  rifling  world  of  trade:  the  Grenius,  then, 

Of  navigation,  that,  in  hopeless  sloth, 

Had  slumbcr'd  on  the  vast  Atlantic  deep. 

For  idle  ages,  starting,  heard  at  last 

The  Lusitanian  Prince  ;t  who,  Heaven-inspired, 

To  love  of  useful  glory  roused  mankind, 

And  in  unbounded  commerce  mix'd  the  worid. 

Increasing  still  the  terrors  of  these  storms, 
His  jaws  horrific  arm'd  with  threefold  fate. 
Here  dwells  the  direful  shark.    Lured  by  the  scent 
Of  steaming  crowds,  of  rank  disease,  and  death, 
Behold!  he  rushing  cuts  the  briny  flood, 
Swift  as  the  gale  can  bear  the  ship  along; 
And,  from  the  partners  of  that  cruel  trade. 
Which  spoils  unhappy  Guinea  of  her  sons, 
Demands  his  share  of  prey;  demands  themselves. 
The  stormy  fates  descend :  one  death  involves 
Tyrants  and  slaves;  when  straight,  their  mangled 

limbs 
Crashing  at  once,  he  dyes  the  purple  seas 
With  gore,  and  riots  in  the  vengeful  meal. 

When  o'er  this  world,  by  equinoctial  rains 
Flooded  immense,  looks  out  the  joyless  sun. 
And  draws  the  copious  stream :  Scorn  swampy  fens, 
Where  putrefaction  into  life  ferments. 
And  breathes  destructive  myriads;  or  from  woods, 
Impenetrable  shades,  recesses  foul, 
In  vapours  rank  and  blue  corruption  wrapt. 
Whose  gloomy  horrors  yet  no  desperate  foot 
Has  ever  dared  to  pierce;  then,  wasteful,  forth 
Walks  the  dire  Power  of  pestilent  disease. 
A  thousand  hideous  fiends  her  course  attend. 
Sick  Nature  blasting,  and  to  heartless  woe. 
And  feeble  desolation,  casting  down 
The  towering  hopes  and  all  the  pride  of  Man. 
Such  as,  of  late,  at  Carthagena  quench'd 
The  British  fire.    You,  gallant  Vernon,  saw 

*  Vasoo  de  Gama,  the  first  who  sailed  round  AAica,  bj  the 
f  ape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  East  Indies.  j 

t  Don  Henry,  third  son  to  John  the  Firat,  King  of  PortugaL 
ITif  Arong  f«niiu  to  the  discoverj  of  new  countries  was  the 
riiief  source  of  all  the  modem  improvements  in  narigaikm.     I 
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The  miserable  scene,  you  pitying,  saw 
To  infant-weakneiB  sunk  the  warrior's  aim; 
Saw  the  deep-racking  pang,  the  ghastly  finmo, 
The  lip  pale  quivering,  and  the  beamteas  eye 
Ko  more  with  ardour  bright:  yoa  heard  the  gioan 
Of  agonizing  ships,  from  shore  to  shore; 
Heard,  nightly  plunged  amid  the  sullen  waves, 
The  fjrequent  corse;  while  on  each  other  fix'd, 
In  sad  presage,  the  blank  assistants  seem'd, 
Silent,  to  ask,  whom  Fate  would  next  Awp»*»j. 
What  need  I  mention  those  indement  skies, 
Where,  frequent  o'er  the  sickening  city,  PlagiM^ 
The  fiercest  child  of  Nemesis  divine, 
Descends  1  From  Ethiopia's  poison'd  woods. 
From  stifled  Cairo's  filth,  and  fetid  fieUs 
With  locust-armies  putrefying  heap'd. 
This  great  destroyer  sprung.    Her  awful  rage 
The  brutes  escape:  Man  is  her  destined  prey, 
Intemperate  Man!  and,  o'er  his  guilty  domes, 
She  draws  a  close  incumbent  cloud  of  death; 
Uninterrupted  by  the  living  winds. 
Forbid  to  blow  a  wholesome  breeze;  and  stain'd 
With  many  a  mixture  by  the  sun,  sufiTused, 
Of  angry  aspect    Princely  wisdom,  then, 
Dejects  his  watchful  eye;  and  from  the  hand 
Of  feeble  justice,  ineffectual,  drop 
The  sword  and  balance:  mute  the  v<»ce  of  joy. 
And  hush'd  the  clamour  of  the  busy  worid. 
Empty  the  streets,  with  uncouth  verdure  rM ; 
Into  the  worst  of  deserts  sudden  tum'd 
The  cheerful  haunt  of  men:  unless  fffraped 
From  the  doom'd  house,  where  mittrLKlff  honof 

reigns. 
Shot  up  by  barbarous  fear,  the  smitten  wictdi, 
With  frenzy  wild,  breaks  k)ose;   and,  loud  ti 

Heaven 
Screaming,  the  dreadful  policy  arraigns, 
Inhuman,  and  unwise.     The  sullen  door. 
Yet  uninfected,  on  its  cautious  hinge 
Fearing  to  turn,  abhora  society: 
Dependants,  friends,  relations,  Love  himself. 
Savaged  by  woe,  forget  the  tender  tie. 
The  sweet  engagement  of  the  feeling  heait. 
But  vain  their  selfish  care:  the  circling  sky, 
The  wide  enlivening  air  is  full  of  fate; 
And,  struck  by  turns,  in  solitary  pangs 
They  fall,  unblest,  untended,  and  unmoom'd. 
Thus  o'er  the  prostrate  city  black  Despair 
Extends  her  raven  wing:  while,  to  complete 
The  scene  of  desolation,  stretch'd  around, 
The  grim  guards  stand,  denying  all  retreat, 
And  give  the  flying  wretch  a  better  death. 

Much  yet  remains  unsung:  the  rage  intense 
Of  brazen-vaulted  skies,  of  iron  fields. 
Where  drought  and  famine  starve  the  blasted  year: 
Fired  by  the  torch  of  noon  to  tenfold  rage, 
The  infuriate  hill  that  shoots  the  pillar'd  flame; 
And,  roused  within  the  suliterranean  world, 
The  expanding  earthquake,  that  resistless  shakw 
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Aspiring  cities  from  their  solid  base, 
And  buries  mountains  in  the  flaming  golfl 
But  His  enough ;  return,  my  vagrant  Muse: 
A  nearer  scene  of  horror  calls  thee  home. 

Behold,  slow-settling  o'er  the  lurid  grove 
Unusual  darkness  broods ,  and  growing  gains 
The  full  possession  of  the  sky,  surehaiged 
With  wrathful  vapour,  from  the  secret  beds, 
Where  sleep  the  mineral  generations,  drawn. 
Thence  nitre,  sulphur,  and  the  fiery  spume 
Of  £it  bitumen,  steaming  on  the  day, 
With  various-tinctured  trains  of  latent  flame. 
Pollute  the  sky,  and  in  yon  balefrd  cloud, 
A  reddening  gloom,  a  magazine  of  fate. 
Ferment;  till,  by  the  touch  ethereal  roused, 
The  dash  of  clouds,  or  irritating  war 
Of  fighting  winds,  while  all  is  calm  below. 
They  furious  spring.    A  boding  silence  reigns, 
Dread  through  the  dun  expanse ;  save  the  dull  sound 
That  firom  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm, 
Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth,  disturbs  the  flood, 
And  shakes  the  forest-leaf  without  a  breath. 
Prone,  to  the  lowest  vale,  the  aerial  tribes 
Descend :  the  tempest-loving  raven  scarce 
Dares  wing  the  dubious  dusk.    In  rueful  gaze 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 
Cast  a  deploring  eye,  by  man  forsook. 
Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  him  fast, 
Or  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  downward  cave. 
'Tis  listening  fear,  and  dumb  amazement  all : 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  fiir  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud ; 
And  following  slower,  in  explosion  vast. 
The  Thunder  raises  Ids  tremendous  voica 
At  first,  heard  solemn  o'er  the  verge  of  Heaven, 
The  tempest  growls ;  but  as  it  nearer  comes, 
And  rolls  its  awful  burden  on  the  wind. 
The  lightnings  flash  a  larger  curve,  and  more 
The  noise  astounds :  till  over  head  a  sheet 
Of  livid  flame  discloses  wide;  then  shuts, 
And  opens  wider ;  shuts  and  opens  still 
Expansive,  wrapping  ether  in  ablaze. 
Follows  the  loosen'd  aggravated  roar. 
Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling ;  peal  on  peal 
Crush'd  horrible,  convulsing  heaven  and  earth. 

Down  comes  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail. 

Or  prone-descending  rain.   Wide-rent,  the  clouds 

Pour  a  whole  flood;  and  yet,  its  flame  unquench'd, 

The  unconquerable  lightning  struggles  through, 

Ragged  and  fierce,  or  in  rod  whirling  balls. 

And  fires  the  mountains  with  redoubled  rage. 

Black  from  the  stroke,  above,  the  smouldring  pine 

Stands  a  sad  shatter'd  trunk;  and,  stretch'd  below, 

A  lifeless  group  the  blasted  cattle  lie: 

Here  the  soft  flocks,  with  that  same  harmless  look 

They  wore  alive,  and  ruminating  still 

In  fancy's  eye;  and  there  the  frowning  bull. 

And  ox  half-raised.     Struck  on  the  castled  cli/T, 

The  Tenerable  tower  and  spiry  &ne 
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Resign  their  aged  pride.    The  gloomy  woods 
Start  at  the  flash,  and  from  their  deep  recess. 
Wide-flaming  out,  their  trembling  inmates  shaka 
Amid  Carnarvon's  mountains  rages  loud 
The  repercuasive  roar:  with  mighty  crush, 
Into  the  flashing  deep,  from  the  rude  rocks 
Of  Penmanmaur  heap'd  hideous  to  the  sky, 
Tumble  the  smitten  diflfs;  and  Snowden's  peak, 
Dissolving,  Distant  yields  his  wintry  load. 
Far  seen,  the  heights  of  heathy  Cheviot  blaze, 
The  Thuld  bellows  through  her  utmost  isles. 

Guilt   hears   appall'd,   with   deeply  troubled 
thought 
And  yet  not  always  on  the  guilty  head 
Descends  the  fated  flash.    Young  Celadon 
And  his  Amelia  were  a  matchless  pair; 
With  equal  virtue  form'd,  and  equal  grace, 
The  same,  distinguish'd  by  their  sex  alone: 
Hers  the  mild  lustre  of  the  blooming  mom. 
And  his  the  radiance  of  the  risen  day. 

They  lov'd:  but  such  the  guileless  passion  wai^ 
As  in  the  dawn  of  time  inform'd  the  heart 
Of  innocence  and  undissembling  truth. 
'Twas  friendship,  heighten'd  by  the  mutual  wish; 
The  enchanting  hope,  and  sympathetic  glow, 
Beam'd  from  the  mutual  eye.     Devoting  all 
To  love,  each  was  to  each  a  dearer  self; 
Supremely  happy  in  the  awakcn'd  power 
Of  giving  joy.     Alone,  amid  the  shades. 
Still  in  harmonious  intercourse  they  lived 
The  rural  day,  and  talk'd  the  flowing  heart, 
Or  sigh'd  and  look'd  unutterable  things. 

So  pass'd  their  life,  a  clear  united  stream. 
By  care  unruflicd ;  till,  in  an  evil  hour, 
The  tempest  caught  them  on  the  tender  walk. 
Heedless  how  far  and  where  its  mazes  stray'd. 
While  with  each  other  blest,  creative  love 
Still  bade  eternal  Eden  smile  around. 
Presaging  instant  fate,  her  bosom  heaved 
Unwonted  sighs,  and  stealing  oft  a  look 
Of  the  big  gloom,  on  Celadon  her  eye 
Fell  tearful,  wetting  her  disorder'd  check. 
In  vain  assuring  love,  and  confidence 
In  Heaven,  repress'd  her  fear;  it  grew,  and  shook 
Her  frame  near  dissolution.    He  perceived 
The  unequal  conflict,  and  as  angels  look 
On  dying  saints,  his  eyes  compassion  shed. 
With  love  illumined  high.    "  Fear  not,"  he  said, 
"  Sweet  innocence!  thou  stranger  to  offence, 
And  inward  storm!  He,  who  yon  skies  involves 
In  frowns  of  darkness,  ever  smiles  on  thee 
With  kind  regard.     O'er  thee  the  secret  shaft 
That  wastes  at  midnight,  or  the  undrcaded  hour 
Of  noon,  flies  harmless:  and  that  very  voice, 
Which  thunders  terror  through  the  guilty  heart, 
With  tongues  of  seraphs  whispers  peace  to  thine. 
'Ti»  safety  to  be  near  thee  sure,  and  thus 
To  clasp  perfection !"    From  Ids  void  embrace, 
(Mysterious  Heaven !)  that  moment,  to  the  ground, 
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A  Uacken'd  cone,  was  struck  the  beauteous  maid. 
But  who  can  paint  the  lot er,  as  he  stood, 
Pierced  by  severe  amazement,  hating  life, 
Speechless,  and  fix'd  in  all  the  death  of  woe! 
So,  faint  resemblance!  on  the  marble  tomb, 
The  well-dissembled  mourner  stooping  stands, 
For  ever  silent  and  for  ever  sad. 

As  from  the  face  of  Heaven  the  shatter'd  clouds 
Tumultuous  rove,  the  interminable  sky 
Sublimer  swells,  and  o'er  the  world  expands 
A  purer  azure.    Through  the  lighten'd  air 
A  higher  lustre  and  a  clearer  calm, 
Diffusive,  tremble;  while,  as  if  in  sign 
Of  danger  past,  a  glittering  robe  of  joy, 
Set  off  abundant  by  the  yellow  ray. 
Invests  the  fields;  and  nature  smiles  revived. 

'Tis  beauty  all,  and  grateful  song  around, 
Toin'd  to  the  low  of  kine,  and  numerous  bleat 
Of  flocks  thick-nibbling  through  the  dover'd  vale. 
And  shall  the  hymn  be  marr'd  by  thankless  Man, 
Most-favoured !  who  with  voice  articulate 
Should  lead  the  chorus  of  this  lower  world ; 
Shall  he,  so  soon  forgetful  of  the  Hand 
That  hush'd  the  thunder,  and  serenes  the  sky, 
£xtinguish'd  feel  that  spark  the  tempest  waked, 
That  sense  of  powers  exceeding  far  his  own, 
Ere  yet  his  feeble  heart  has  lost  iU  fears  1 

Cheer'd  by  the  milder  beam,  the  sprightly  youth 
Speeds  to  the  well-known  pool,  whose  crystal  depth 
A  sandy  bottom  shows.    Awhile  he  stands 
Gazing  the  inverted  bLndscapc,  half  afraid 
To  meditate  the  blue  profound  below ; 
Then  plunges  headlong  down  the  circling  fiood. 
His  ebon  tresses,  and  his  rosy  clieek 
Instant  emerge ;  and  through  the  olicdient  wave. 
At  each  short  breathing  by  his  lip  refx^ird. 
With  arms  and  legs  according  well,  he  makes. 
As  humour  leads,  an  easy -winding  path ; 
While,  from  his  polish'd  sides,  a  dewy  light 
Effuses  on  the  pleased  spectators  round. 

This  is  the  purest  exercise  of  health, 
The  kind  refresher  of  the  summer-heats; 
Nor  when  cold  Winter  keens  the  brightening  flood, 
Would  I  weak-shivering  linger  on  the  brink. 
Thus  life  redoubles,  and  is  ofl  preserved, 
By  the  bold  swimmer,  in  the  swift  elapse 
Of  accident  disastrous.     Hence  the  limlis 
Knit  into  force ;  and  the  same  Roman  arm, 
'i'hat  rose  victorious  o'er  the  conquer'd  earth. 
First  learned,  while  tender,  to  subdue  the  wave. 
Even  from  the  body's  purity  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret  sympathetic  aid. 

Close  in  the  covert  of  a  hazel  copse, 
Where,  winded  into  pleasing  solitudes, 
Runs  out  the  rambling  dale,  young  Damon  sat. 
Pensive,  and  pierc'd  with  love's  delightful  pangs. 
There  to  the  stream  that  down  the  distant  rocks 
noarse-murrouring  fell,  and  plaintive  breeze  that 
pUv'd 


Among  the  bending  willows,  falsely  he 
Of  Musidora's  cruelty  complain'd. 
She  felt  his  flame;  but  deep  within  her  breait 
In  bashful  coyness,  or  in  maiden  pride, 
The  soft  return  conceal'd;  save  when  it  stole 
In  8idek>ng  glances  from  her  downcast  eye. 
Or  from  her  swelling  soul  in  stifled  sighs. 
Touch'd  by  the  scene,  no  stranger  to  his  vowi^ 
He  firamed  a  melting  lay,  to  try  her  heart; 
And,  if  an  infant  passion  struggled  there, 
To  call  that  passion  forth.    Thrice  happy  swain  • 
A  lucky  chance  that  ofl  decides  the  fate 
Of  mighty  monarchs,  then  decided  thine. 
For  lo!  conducted  by  the  laughing  Loves, 
This  cool  retreat  his  Musidora  sought : 
Warm  in  her  cheek  the  sultry  season  glow'd ; 
And,  robed  in  loose  array,  she  came  to  bathe 
Her  fervent  limbs  in  the  refreshing  streaoL 
What  shall  he  dol    In  sweet  confusion  lost, 
And  dubious  flutterings,  he  a  while  remain'd: 
A  pure  ingenuous  elegance  of  soul, 
A  delicate  refinement,  known  to  few, 
Perplex'd  his  breast,  and  urged  him  to  retire : 
But  love  forbade.    Ye  prudes  in  virtue,  say, 
Say,  ye  severest,  what  would  you  have  donel 
Meantime,  this  fairer  nymph  than  ever  blest 
Arcadian  stream,  with  timid  eye  around 
The  banks  surveying,  stripp'dher  beauteous  limb^ 
To  taste  the  lucid  coolness  of  the  flood. 
Ah  then !  not  Paris  on  the  {nny  top 
Of  Ida  panted  stronger,  when  aside 
The  rival-goddesses  the  veil  divine 
Cast  unconfined,  and  gave  him  all  their  chanos, 
Than,  Damon,  thou;  as  from  the  snowy  leg, 
And  slender  foot,  the  inverted  silk  she  drew; 
As  the  soft  touch  dissolved  the  virgin  zone: 
And,  through  the  parting  robe,  the  alternate  bressl, 
With  youth  wild-throbbing,  on  thy  lawless  gaia 
In  full  luxuriance  rose.    But,  desperate  youth 
How  durst  thou  risk  the  souKdistracting  view, 
As  from  her  naked  limbs  of  glowing  wMte, 
Harmonious  swell'd  by  Nature's  finest  hand. 
In  folds  loose  floating  fell  the  fainter  lawn ; 
And  fair  exposed  she  stood,  shrunk  from  hervl^ 
With  fancy  blushing,  at  the  doubtful  breeze 
Alarm'd,  and  starting  like  the  fearful  fawn? 
Then  to  the  flood  she  rush'd;  the  parted  flood 
Its  lovely  guest  with  closing  waves  received ; 
And  every  beauty  softening,  every  grace 
Flushing  anew,  a  mellow  lustre  i^ed : 
As  shines  the  lily  through  the  crystal  mild ; 
Or  as  the  rose  amid  the  morning  dew, 
Fresh  from  Aurora's  hand,  more  sweetly  glows, 
While  thus  she  wanton'd,  now  beneath  the  wwt 
But  ill-conceal'd;  and  now  with  streaming  kxks, 
That  half-embraced  her  in  a  humid  veil. 
Rising  again',  the  latent  Damon  drew 
Such  maddening  draughts  of  beauty  to  the  soul, 
As  for  a  while  o'erwhehn'd  hie  nptuied  thought 
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With  Iiunuy  too  daring.    Cheek'd,  at  last, 
By  loTc's  fespectful  modesty,  he  deem'd 
The  theft  profane,  if  aught  profane  to  love 
Can   e'er  be  deem'd;   and  struggling  from  the 

shade, 
With  headlong  hurry  fled :  but  first  these  lines, 
Traced  by  his  ready  pencil,  on  the  bank 
With  trembling  hand  he  threw:—*  Bathe  on,  my 

iJBdr, 
Tet  unbeheld  save  by  the  sacred  eye 
Of  faithful  love :  I  go  to  guard  thy  haunt, 
To  keep  from  thy  recess  each  vagrant  foot, 
And  each  licentious  eye.'    With  wild  surprise. 
As  if  to  marble  struck,  devoid  of  sense, 
A  stupid  moment  motionlen  she  stood : 
So  stands  the  statue*  that  enchants  the  world. 
So  bending  tries  to  veil  the  matcliless  boast, 
The  mingled  beauties  of  exulting  Greece. 
Recovering,  swift  she  flew  to  find  those  robes 
Which  blissful  Eden  knew  not;  and,  array 'd 
In  careless  haste,  the  alarming  paper  snatch'd. 
But,  when  her  Damon's  well  known  hand  she 

saw. 
Her  terrors  vanish'd,  and  a  softer  train 
Of  miz'd  emotions,  hard  to  be  described. 
Her  sudden  bosom  seized :  shame  void  of  guilt. 
The  charming  blush  of  innocence,  esteem. 
And  admiiation  of  her  lover's  flame, 
By  modesty  exalted :  e'en  a  sense 
Of  self-approving  beauty  stole  across 
Her  busy  thought.    At  length  a  tender  calm 
Hush'd  by  degrees  the  tumult  of  her  soul ; 
And  on  the  spreading  beech,  that  o'er  the  stream 
Incumbent  hung,  she  with  the  sylvan  pen 
Of  rural  lovers  this  confession  carved, 
Wluch  soon  her  Damon  kiss'd  with  weeping  joy: 
'Dear  youth!   sole  judge  of  what  these  verses 

mean. 
By  fortune  too  much  favour'd,  but  by  love, 
Alas !  not  favour'd  less,  be  still  as  now 
Discreet:  the  time  may  come  you  need  not  fly.' 
The  sun  has  kwt  his  rage:  his  downward  orb 
Shoots  nothing  now  but  animating  warmth 
And  vital  lustre;  that  with  various  ray 
Lights  up  the  clouds,  those  beauteous  robes  of 

Heaven, 
Incessant  roll'd  into  romantic  shapes. 
The  dream  of  waking  fancy  1  briNul  below, 
Cover'd  with  ripening  fruits,  and  swelling  fast 
Into  the  perfect  year,  the  pregnant  earth 
And  all  her  tribes  rejoice.    Now  the  soft  hour 
Of  walking  comes :  for  him  who  lonely  loves 
To  seek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  converse 
With  Nature;  there  to  harmonize  his  heart, 
And  in  pathetic  song  to  breathe  around 
The  harmony  to  others.    Social  fnfindi, 
Attuned  to  happy  unison  of  soul; 


To  whose  exalting  eye  a  fairer  world, 
Of  which  the  vulgar  never  had  a  glimpse, 
Displays   its  charms;  whose  minds  are  richly 

fraught 
With  philosophic  stores,  superior  light; 
And  in  whose  breast,  enthusiastic,  bums 
Virtue,  the  sons  of  interest  deem  romance; 
Now  call'd  abroad  enjoy  the  falling  day : 
Now  to  the  verdant  Portico  of  woods. 
To  Nature's  vast  Lyceum  forth  they  walk ; 
By  that  kind  School  where  no  proud  masliet 

reigns. 
The  full  free  converse  of  the  friendly  heart. 
Improving  and  improved.    Now  from  the  wofld, 
Sacred  to  sweet  retirement,  lovers  steal, 
And  pour  their  souls  in  transport,  which  the  Sir 
Of  love  approving  hears,  and  calls  it  good. 
Which  way,  Amanc^,  shall  we  bend  our  coone 
The  choice   perplexes.     Wherefore  should  w» 

choose  1 
All  is  the  same  with  thee.     Say,  shall  we  wind 
Along  the  streams'?  or  walk  the  smiling  meadi 
Or  court  the  forest  glades  1  or  wander  wild 
Among  the  waving  harvests  1  or  ascend, 
While  radiant  Summer  opens  all  its  pride. 
Thy  hill,  delightful  Shcne  1*    Here  let  us  sweep 
The  boundless  landscape :  now  the  raptured  eye. 
Exulting  si^ift,  to  huge  Augusta  send. 
Now  to  the  Sister-Hillst  that  skirt  her  plain. 
To  lofty  Harrow  now,  and  now  to  where 
Majestic  Windsor  lifts  his  princely  brow. 
In  lovely  contrast  to  this  glorious  view 
Calmly  magnificent,  then  will  we  turn 
To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows. 
There  let  the  feasted  eye  unwearied  stray : 
Luxurious,  there,  rove  through  the  pendant  woodi 
That  nodding  hang  o'er  Harrington's  retreat; 
And,  stooping  thence  to  Ham's  embowering  walki^ 
Beneath  whose  shades,  in  spotless  peace  retired, 
With  Her  the  pleasing  partner  of  his  heart, 
The  worthy  Clucensberry  yet  laments  his  Gay, 
And  polish'd  Combury  woos  the  willing  Muse, 
Slow  let  us  trace  the  matchless  vale  of  Thamas; 
Fair  winding  up  to  where  the  Muses  haunt 
In  Twit'nam's  bowers,  and  for  their  Pope  im* 

plore 
The  healing  God  ;t  to  royal  Hampton's  pile, 
To   Clermont's    terraced    height,   and   Elshei's 

groves. 
Where  in  the  sweetest  solitude,  embraced 
By  the  soft  windings  of  the  silent  Mole, 
From  courts  and  senates  Pelham  finds  repose. 
Inchanting  vale !  beyond  whate'er  the  Musa 
Has  of  Achaia  or  Hcsperia  sung ! 
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OvaleofbliM!  O  loftlj  iweUing  hills ! 
On  which  the  Power  of  Cultivation  lies, 
And  jojs  to  see  the  wooden  of  his  toiL 

Heavens  1  what  agoodly  prospectspreadsannind, 
Of  hills,  and  daks,  and  woods,  axid  lawns,  and 

spires, 
And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  streams,  till  all 
The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  decajs  1 
Jj^appj  Britannia !  where  the  Glneen  of  Arts, 
Inspiring  vigour.  Liberty  abroad 
Walks,  unoonfined,  even  to  thy  farthest  cots. 
And  scatters  plenty  with  unsparing  hand. 

Rich  is  thy  soil,  and  merciful  thy  clime ; 
Thy  streams  unfailing  in  the  Summer's  drought ; 
Unmatch'd  thy  guardian  oaks ;  thy  valleys  float 
With  golden  waves :  and  on  thy  mountains  flocks 
Bleat  numberless !  while,  roving  round  their  sides, 
BeUow  the  blackening  herds  in  lusty  droves. 
Beneath,  thy  meadows  glow,  and  rise  unquell'd 
Against  the  mower's  scythe.    On  every  hand 
Thy  villas  shine.  Thy  country  teems  with  wealth ; 
And  property  assures  it  to  the  swain, 
Pleased  and  unwearied,  in  his  guarded  toil 

Full  are  thy  cities  with  the  sons  of  Art ; 
And  trade  and  joy,  in  every  busy  street. 
Mingling  axe  heard ;  e'en  Drudgery  himself. 
As  at  the  car  he  sweats,  or  dusty  hews 
The  palace  stone,  looks  gay.    Thy  crowded  poxls, 
Where  rising  masts  an  endless  prospect  yield, 
With  labour  bum,  and  echo  to  the  shouts 
Of  hurried  sailor,  as  he  hearty  waves 
His  last  adieu,  and  loosening  every  sheet. 
Resigns  the  spreading  vessel  to  the  wind. 

Bold,  firm,  and  graceful  are  thy  generous  youth. 
By  hardship  sinew'd,  and  by  danger  fired, 
Scattering  the  nations  where  they  go ;  and  firrt 
Or  on  the  listed  plain,  or  stormy  seas. 
Mild  are  thy  glories  too,  as  o'er  the  plans 
Of  thriving  peace  thy  thoughtful  sires  preside ; 
In  genius,  and  substantial  learning,  high ; 
For  every  virtue,  every  worth  renown'd ; 
Sincere,  plain-hearted,  hospitable,  kind ; 
Yet  like  the  mustering  thunder  when  provided, 
The  dread  of  tyrants,  and  the  sole  resource 
Of  those  that  under  grim  oppression  groan. 

Thy  sons  of  Glory  many !    Alfred  thine. 
In  whom  the  splendour  of  heroic  war, 
And  more  heroic  peace,  when  govem'd  well, 
Combine ;  whose  hallow'd  name  the  Virtues  saint, 
And  his  own  Muses  love ;  the  best  of  kings  1j|L, 
With  him  thy  E^lwards  and  thy  Henries  shine, 
Names  dear  to  fame ;  the  first  who  deep  impress'd 
On  haughty  Gaul  the  terror  of  thy  arms, 
That  awes  her  genius  still.    In  statesmen  thou, 
And  patrbts,  fertile.    Thine  a  steady  More, 
fVho,  with  a  generous  though  mistaken  zeal. 
Withstood  a  brutal  tyrant's  useful  rage, 
Like  Cato  firm,  like  Aristides  just, 
like  rigid  Cincinnatus  nobly  poor, 


A  dauntless  soul  ersct,  who  miled  on  death. 
Frugal  and  wise,  a  Walflngham  is  thine, 
A  Drake,  who  made  thee  mistieH  of  the  deep^ 
And  bore  thy  name  in  thunder  roond  the  woiU. 
Then  flamed  thy  s|Mrit  high :  but  who  can  qpeak 
The  numerous  worthies  of  the  Maiden  Reignt 
In  Raleigh  mark  their  every  glory  miz'd ; 
Raleigh,thescourgeof  Spainl  whose  breastwiAs 
The  sage,  the  patriot,  and  the  hero  bura'd, 
Nor  sunk  his  vigour,  when  a  ooward-reign 
The  warrior  fetter'd,  and  at  last  resigned. 
To  glut  the  vengeance  of  a  vanquish'd  foe. 
Then  active  stiU  and  uiurestrain'd,  his  mind 
Explored  the  vast  extent  of  ages  past, 
And  with  his  prison-boun  enrich'd  the  world ; 
Yet  found  no  times,  in  all  the  bng  research. 
So  glorious,  or  so  base,  as  thoee  he  proved, 
In  which  he  oonquer'd,  and  in  which  he  bled. 
Nor  can  the  Muse  the  gallant  Sidney  pass, 
The  plume  of  war  1  vrith  early  laurels  crown'd 
The  lover's  myrtle,  and  the  poet's  bay. 
A  Hampden  too  ia  thine,  illustrious  land, 
Wise,  strenuous,  firm,  of  unsubmitting  soul, 
Who  stemm'd  the  torrent  of  a  downward  age 
To  slavery  prone,  and  bade  thee  rise  again, 
In  all  thy  native  pomp  of  freedom  bold. 
Bright,  at  his  call,  thy  Age  of  Men  efifulged. 
Of  Men  on  whom  late  time  a  kindlbng  eye 
Shall  turn,  and  tyrants  tremble  while  they  read. 
Bring  every  sweetest  flower,  and  let  me  strew 
The  grave  where  Russel  lies;  whose  tem]ier'd  Uooj 
With  calmest  cheerfulness  for  thee  resigned, 
Stain'd  the  sad  armals  of  a  giddy  reign ; 
Aiming  at  lawless  power,  though  meanly  sunk 
In  loose  inglorious  luxury.    With  him 
Hii  friend,  the  British  Caasius,*  fearless  bled ; 
Of  high  determined  spirit,  roughly  brave, 
By  ancient  learning  to  the  enlighten'd  love 
Of  ancient  freedom  warm'd.    Fair  thy  renown 
In  awful  sages  and  in  noble  bards ; 
Soon  as  the  light  of  dawning  Science  spread 
Her  orient  ray,  and  waked  the  Muses'  song. 
Thine  is  a  Bacon;  hapless  in  his  choice, 
Unfit  to  stand  the  civil  storm  of  state, 
And  through  the  smooth  barbarity  of  courts, 
With  firm  but  pliant  virtue,  forward  still 
To  urge  his  course :  him  for  the  studious  shade 
Kind  Nature  form'd,  deep,  compieheiisive,  clear, 
Exact,  and  elegant :  in  one  rich  soul, 
Plato,  the  Stagyrite,  and  Tully  join'd. 
The  great  deliverer  he  1  who  from  the  gloom 
Of  cloister'd  monks,  and  jargon4eaching  schools 
Let  forth  the  true  philoso^y,  there  long 
Held  in  the  magic  chain  of  words  and  forms, 
And  definitions  void:  he  led  her  forth, 
Daughter*of  Heaven  1  that  sbw-asoending  still, 
Investigating  sure  the  chain  of  things, 
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With  radiant  finger  points  to  Heaven  again. 
The  gencroQs  Ashley*  thine,  the  firiend  of  man; 
Who  scann'd  his  natore  with  a  hroiher's  eje. 
His  weakness  prompt  to  shade,  to  raise  his  aim, 
To  touch  the  finer  movements  of  the  mind, 
And  with  the  moral  beauty  charm  the  heart. 
Why  need  I  name  thy  Boyle,  whose  pious  seaveh 
Amid  the  dark  recesses  of  his  works, 
The  great  Creator  sought  1  And  why  thy  Locke, 
Who  made  the  whole  internal  worid  his  ownl 
Let  Newton,  pure  intelligence,  whom  Gkxi 
To  mortals  lent,  to  trace  His  boundless  woriu 
From  laws  sublimely  simple,  speak  thy  fame 
In  all  philosophy.    For  lofly  sense. 
Creative  fancy,  and  inspection  keen 
Through  the  deep  windings  of  the  human  heart, 
Is  not  wild  Shakspearc  thine  and  Nature's  boast? 
Is  not  each  great,  each  amiable  Muse 
Of  classic  ages  in  thy  Milton  metl 
A  genius  universal  as  his  theme; 
Astonishing  as  chaos,  as  the  bloom 
Of  blowing  Eden  fair,  as  Heaven  sublime  1 
Nor  shall  my  verse  that  elder  bard  forget. 
The  gentle  Spenser,  fancy's  pleasing  son; 
Who,  like  a  copious  river,  pour'd  his  song 
O'er  all  the  mazes  of  enchanted  ground; 
Nor  thee,  his  ancient  master,  laughing  sage, 
Chaucer,  whose  native  manners-painting  verse, 
Well  moralised,  shines  through  the  gothic  cloud 
Of  time  and  language  o'er  thy  genius  thrown. 
/    May  my  song  soften  as  thy  daughters  I, 
Britannia,  hail !  for  beauty  is  their  own, 
The  feeling  heart,  simplicity  of  life. 
And  eleganoe  and  taste :  the  faultless  form. 
Shaped  by  the  hand  of  harmony;  the  cheek, 
Whisre  the  live  crimson,  through  the  native  white 
Soft-shooting,  o'er  the  fiuse  diffuses  bloom. 
And  every  nameless  grace;  the  parted  lip. 
Like  the  red  rose  bud  moist  with  morning  dew, 
Breathing  delight ;  and,  under  flowing  jet, 
Or  sunny  ringlets,  or  of  circling  brown. 
The  neck  slight-shaded,  and  the  swelling  breast; 
The  look  resistiess,  piercing  to  the  soul. 
And  by  the  soul  inform'd,  when  dress'd  in  love 
She  sits  high  smiling  in  the  conscious  eye. 

Island  of  bhss!  amid  the  subject  seas. 
That  thunder  nmnd  thy  locky  coast,  set  up. 
At  once  the  wonder,  terror,  and  delight 
Of  distant  nations;  whose  remotest  shores 
Can  soon  be  shaken  by  thy  naval  arm; 
Not  to  be  shook  thyself,  but  all  assaults 
Baffling,  as  thy  hoar  clifib  the  loud  sea-wave. 

O  Thou!  by  whose  Almighty  nod  the  scale 
Of  empire  rises,  or  alternate  falls, 
Send  fbrth  the  saving  Virtues  round  the  land, 
In  bright  patrol:  white  Peace  and  social  Love; 
The  tender-k>oking  Chanty,  Intent 
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On  gentledeeds,  and  shedding  tears  through smilci; 
Undaunted  Truth,  and  Dignity  of  mind: 
Courage  composed,  and  keen :  sound  Tempennes^ 
Healthful  in  heart  and  look ;  dear  Chastity, 
With  blushes  reddening  as  she  moves  abng, 
Disorder'd  at  the  deep  regard  she  draws ; 
Rough  Industry;  Activity  untiied. 
With  copious  life  inform'd,  and  all  awake: 
While  in  the  radiant  front,  superior  shines 
That  first  paternal  virtue,  Public  Zeal; 
Who  throws  o'er  all  an  equal  wide  survey, 
And,  ever  musing  on  the  common  weal. 
Still  laboun  glorious  with  some  great  design. 

Low  walks  the  sun,  and  broadens  by  degree^ 
Just  o'er  the  verge  of  day.    The  shifting  clouds 
Assembled  gay,  a  richly  gorgeous  train. 
In  all  their  pomp  attend  his  setting  throne. 
Air,  earth,  and  ocean,  smile  immense.  And  nofWf 
As  if  his  weary  chariot  sought  the  bowen 
Of  Amphitritd,  and  her  tending  nymphs, 
(So  Grecian  fable  sung)  he  dips  his  orb; 
Now  half-immersed;  and  now  a  guidon  curve 
Gives  one  bright  glance,  then  total  disappears. 

For  ever  running  an  enchanted  round 
Passes  the  day,  deceitful,  vain,  and  void; 
As  fleets  the  vision  o'er  the  formful  brain, 
This  moment  hurrying  wild  the  irapassion'd  sool^ 
The  next  in  nothing  lost    'Tis  so  to  liim. 
The  dreamer  of  this  earth,  an  idle  blank: 
A  sight  of  horror  to  the  cruel  wretch. 
Who  all  day  k)ng  in  sordid  pleasure  roll'd. 
Himself  a  useless  load,  has  squandered  vile. 
Upon  lus  scoundrel  train,  what  might  have  cheer'd 
A  drooping  family  of  modest  worth. 
But  to  the  generous  still-improving  mind. 
That  gives  the  hopeless  heart  to  sing  lor  joy, 
Diffusmg  kind  beneficence  around, 
Boastless,  as  now  descends  the  silent  dew; 
To  him  the  long  review  of  order'd  life 
Is  inward  rapture,  only  to  be  felt. 

Confess'd  from  yonder  slow-eztinguish'd  eloiid% 
All  ether  softening,  sober  Evening  takes 
Her  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air ; 
A  thousand  shadows  at  her  beck.  First  this 
She  sends  on  earth;  then  that  of  deeper  dye 
Steals  soft  behind;  and  then  a  deeper  still, 
In  circle  following  circle,  gathen  round. 
To  close  the  face  of  things.    A  fresher  gale 
Begins  to  wave  the  wood,  and  stir  the  stream. 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  of  com, 
While  the  quail  clamours  for  his  running  mate. 
Wide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  the  breeze, 
A  whitening  shower  of  vegetable  down 
Amusive  floats.    The  kind  impartial  care 
Of  Nature  nought  disdains:  thoughtful  to  feed 
Her  lowest  sons,  and  clothe  the  coining  year, 
From  field  to  fickl  the  feather'd  seed  she  wings^ 

His  folded  flock  secure,  the  shepherd  home 
Hies,  merry-hearted;  and  by  turns  relicvrs 
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The  ruddy  milk-maid  of  her  brimming  pail; 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  Tvitlen  heart, 
Unknowing  what  the  joy-mix'd  anguish  means, 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  OMrdial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 
Onward  they  pass,  o'er  many  a  panting  height, 
And  valley  sunk,  and  unfrequented;  where 
At  fall  of  eve  the  fairy  people  tljrong. 
In  various  game,  and  revelry,  to  pass 
The  summer  night,  as  village  stories  tell. 
But  far  about  they  wander  from  the  grave 
Of  him,  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urged 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 
Of  impious  violence.    The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunn'd ;  whose  mournful  chambers  hold, 
So  night^truck  Fancy  dreams,  the  yelling  ghost 

Among  the  crooked  lanes,  on  every  hedge, 
The  glow-worm  lights  his  gem ;  and  through  the 

dark 
A  moving  radiance  twinkles.    Evening  fields 
The  world  to  Night;  not  in  her  winter-robe 
Of  massy  stygian  woof,  but  loose  array'd 
In  mantle  dun.     A  faint  erroneous  ray, 
Glanced  from  the  imperfect  surfaces  of  thijigs, 
Flings  half  an  image  on  the  straining  eye; 


They  see  the  blazing  wonder  rise  anew. 
In  seeming  terror  clad,  but  kindly  bent 
To  work  the  will  of  all-sustaining  Love: 
From  his  huge  vapoury  train  perhaps  to  shake 
Reviving  moisture  on  the  numerous  orbs. 
Through  which  his  long  ellipsis  vnnd;  perhaps 
To  lend  new  fuel  to  declining  sni», 
To  light  up  worlds,  and  feed  the  eternal  fire. 
With  thee,  serene  Philosophy,  with  thee, 
And  thy  bright  garland,  let  me  crown  my  songt 
Eflusive  source  of  evidence,  and  truth! 
A  lustre  shedding  o'er  the  ennobled  mind, 
Stronger  than  summer-noon;  and  pure  as  that. 
Whose  mild  vibrations  sooth  the  parted  soul, 
New  to  the  dawning  of  celestial  day. 
Hence  through  her  nourish'd  powers,  enlarged  bf 

thee. 
She  springs  aloft,  with  elevated  pride, 
Above  the  tangling  mass  of  low  desires, 
That  bind    the  fluttering  crowd;    and,  angel- 

wing'd. 
The  heights  of  science  and  of  virtue  gains. 
Where  all  is  calm  and  clear;  with  Nature  round, 
Or  in  tlie  starry  regions,  or  the  abyss. 
To  Reason's  and  to  Fancy's  eye  display'd: 


! 


While  wavering  woods,  and  villages,  and  streams, .  The  First  up-tracing,  from  the  dreary  void, 
And  rocks,  and  mountain-tops,  that  long  retain'd !  The  chain  of  causes  and  effects  to  Him, 
The  ascending  gleam,  are  all  one  swimming  scene, '  The  world-producing  Elssence,  who  alone 


Uncertain  if  beheld.     Sudden  to  Heaven 
Thence  weary  vision  turns;  where,  leading  soft 
The  silent  hours  of  love,  with  purest  ray 
Sweet  Venus  shines;  and  from  her  genial  rise. 
When  day-light  sickens  till  it  springs  afresh, 
Unrival'd  reigns  the  fairest  lamp  of  Night. 
As  thus  the  effulgence  tremulous  I  djrink, 


Possesses  being;  while  the  Last  receives 
The  whole  magnificence  of  heaven  and  earth, 
And  every  beauty,  delicate  or  bold, 
I  Obvious  or  more  remote,  with  livelier  sense, 
Difiusive  painted  on  the  rapid  mind. 

Tutor'd  by  thee,  hence  Poetry  exalts 
Her  voice  to  ages;  and  informs  the  page 


With  cheiish'd  gaze,  the  lambent  lightnings  shoot  With  music,  image,  sentiment,  and  thought, 
Across  the  sky ;  or  horizontal  dart  ;  Never  to  die !  the  treasure  of  mankind! 


In    wondrous   shapes:    by    fearful    murmuring 

crowds 
Portentous  deem'd.    Amid  the  radiant  orbs. 
That  more  than  deck,  that  animate  the  sky, 
The  life-infusing  suns  of  other  worlds : 
Lo!  from  the  dread  immensity  of  space 
Returning,  with  accelerated  course. 
The  rushing  comet  to  the  sun  descends ; 
And  as  he  sinks  below  the  shading  earth. 
With  awfiil  train  projected  o'er  the  heavens. 
The  guilty  nations  tremble.    But,  above 
Those  superstitious  horrors  that  enslave 
The  fond  sequacious  herd,  to  mystic  faith 
And  blind  amazement  prone,  the  enlighten'd  few, 
Whose  godlike  minds  philosophy  exalts, 
The  glorious  stranger  hail.    They  feel  a  joy 
Divinely  great;  they  in  their  powers  exult. 
That  wondrous  force  of  thought,  which  mounting 

spurns 
This  dusky  spot,  and  measures  all  the  sky; 
WVite.  from  his  far  excunion  through  the  wilds 
Oi  barren  ether,  faithful  tohii^time, 


Their  highest  honour,  and  their  truest  joy  t 

Without  thee  what  were  unenlightened  Mani 
A  savage  roaming  through  the  woods  and  wiMs^ 
In  quest  of  prey;  and  with  the  unfashion'd  fur 
Rough-clad;  devoid  of  every  finer  art, 
And  elegance  of  life.    Nor  happiness 
Domestic,  mix'd  of  tenderness  and  care, 
Nor  moral  excellence,  nor  social  bliss, 
Nor  guardian  law  were  hb;  nor  various  Ail! 
To  turn  the  furrow,  or  to  guide  the  tod 
Mechanic;  nor  the  heaven-conducted  prow 
Of  navigation  bold,  thatfeariess  braves 
The  burning  line  or  dares  the  wintry  pole; 
Mother  severe  of  infbiite  delights  1 
Nothing,  save  rapine,  indolence,  and  guile, 
And  woes  on  woes,  a  still-revolving  train ! 
Whose  horrid  dide  had  made  human  life 
Than  non-existenoe  worse :  but,  taught  bj  thec^ 
Ours  are  the  plans  of  policy  and  peace ; 
To  live  like  brothers,  and  conjunctivv  all 
Embellish  life.    Wfaile  thus  laborious  crowda 
Ply  the  tough  o«r,  Phik»opliy  dinett 
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The  ruling  helm ;  or  like  the  liberal  breath 

Of  potent  Heaven,  invisible,  the  saU 

Swells  out,  and  bears  the  inferior  vrorld  along. 

Nor  to  this  evanescent  speck  of  earth 
Poorly  confined,  the  radiant  tracts  on  high 
Are  her  exalted  range ;  intent  to  gaze 
Creation  through ;  and,  from  that  full  complex 
Of  never  ending  wonders,  to  conceive 
Of  the  Sole  Being  right,  who  spoke  the  Word, 
And  Nature  moved  complete.    With  inward 

view, 
Thence  on  the  ideal  kingdom  swift  she  turns 
Her  eye ;  and  instant,  at  her  powerful  glance, 
The  obedient  phantoms  vanish  or  appear; 


Compound,  divide,  and  into  order  shift, 
Each  to  his  rank,  from  plain  perception  up 
To  the  fair  forms  of  Fancy's  fleeting  train : 
To  reason  then,  deducing  truth  from  truth ; 
And  notion  quite  abstract ;  where  first  begins 
The  world  of  spirits,  action  all,  and  life 
Unfetter'd,  and  unmixt.    But  here  the  cloud, 
(So  wills  Eternal,  Providence)  sita  deep. 
Enough  for  us  to  know  that  this  dark  state 
In  wa3rward  pasnons  kwt  and  vain  pursuits, 
This  In&ncy  of  Being,  cannot  prove 
The  final  issue  of  the  works  of  Grod, 
By  boundless  Love  and  perfect  Wudom  form'd. 
And  ever  rising  with  the  rising  mind 
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ARGUMENT. 

Tlie  subject  proposad.  Addmspd  to  Mr.  Onslow.  A  prospect  of  the  Fields  ready  for  Ilarreit  Reflealona  in  pnUst 
oTIndustrv  raised  oj  that  view.  Reapin?.  A  Tale  rehtlv«  to  it  A  Harvest  Storm.  Shooting  and  Huntinz ;  their  barbf 
rity.  A  ludicrous  account  of  Foxliunting.  A  view  of  an  Orchard.  Wall  Fruit.  A  VineyanL  A  description  of  VofffB, 
frequent  in  the  latter  part  of  Autumn :  whence  a  digrasion,  inquiring  into  the  rise  of  Fountains  and  Rivera.  Binis  of  sm* 
■on  considered,  that  now  shift  their  Habitation.  The  prodigious  number  of  them  that  cover  the  Northern  and  Western 
files  of  Scotland.  Hence  a  view  of  the  Country.  A  pcuspect  of  the  discoloured,  fading  WoodsL  After  a  gentle  dusky  (ky, 
BfoonlighL  Autumnal  Meteora  Morning :  to  which  succeeds  a  calm,  pure,  sunshiny  Day,  such  as  usually  shuts  up  ttis 
season.  The  Harvest  being  gathered  in,  the  Country  dteolved  in  joy.  The  whole  concludes  with  a  Panegyric  on  a  ^ilo 
lophical  Country  life. 


Crown' D  with  the  sickle  and  the  wheaten  sheaf, 
While  Autumn,  nodding  o'er  the  yellow  plain, 
Comes  jovial  on ;  the  Doric  reed  once  more, 
Well  plcas'd,  I  tune.    Whate'er  the  wintry  frost 
Nitrous  prepared ;  the  various  hlossom'd  Spring 
Put  in  white  promise  forth ;  and  Summer-suns 
Concocted  strong,  rush  boundless  now  to  view, 
Full,  perfect  all,  and  swell  my  glorious  theme. 

Onslow!  the  Muse,  ambitious  of  thy  name, 
To  grace,  inspire,  and  dignify  her  song. 
Would  from  the  public  voice  thy  gentle  ear 
A  while  engage.    Thy  noble  cares  she  knows, 
The  patriot  virtues  that  distend  thy  thought, 
Spread  on  thy  fitmt,  and  in  thy  bosom  glow; 
While  listening  senates  hang  upon  thy  tongue, 
Devolving  through  the  maze  of  eloquence 
A  roll  of  periods,  sweeter  than  her  song. 
But  she  too  pants  for  public  virtue,  she, 
Though  weak  of  power,  yet  strong  in  ardent  wHI, 
Whene'er  her  country  rushes  on  her  heart, 
Assumes  a  bolder  note,  and  fondly  tries 
To  mix  the  patriot's  with  the  poet's  flame. 

When  the  bright  Virgin  gives  the  beauteous 
Jays, 
And  Libra  weighs  in  equal  scales  the  year ; 
From  Heaven's  high  cope  the  fierce  efTulgenoe 

shook 
Of  parting  Summer,  a  serener  blue, 
With  golden  light  enKven'd,  wide  invests 


The  happy  world.    Attemper'd  suns  arise, 
Sweet-beam'd,  and  shedding  oft  through  ludd 

clouds 
A  pleasing  calm;  while  broad,  and  brown,  below 
Extensive  harvests  hang  the  heavy  head. 
Rich,  silent,  deep,  they  stand ;  for  not  a  gale 
Rolls  its  light  billows  o'er  the  bending  plain ; 
A  calm  of  plenty!  till  the  ruffled  air 
Falls  from  its  poise,  and  gives  the  breeze  to  Mow. 
Rent  is  the  fleecy  mantle  of  the  sky; 
The  clouds  fly  different;  and  the  sudden  sun 
By  fits  effulgent  gilds  the  illumined  field, 
And  black  by  fits  the  shadows  sweep  along 
A  gaily  chequer'd  heart-expanding  view. 
Far  as  the  circling  eye  can  shoot  around. 
Unbounded  tossing  in  a  flood  of  com, 
These  are  thy  blessings,  Industry!  rough  power! 
Whom  labour  still  attends,  and  sweat,  and  pain; 
Yet  the  kind  source  of  every  gentle  art, 
And  all  the  soft  civility  of  life: 
Raiser  of  human  kind !  by  Nature  cast, 
Naked,  and  helpless,  out  amid  the  woods 
And  wilds,  to  rude  inclement  elements; 
With  various  seeds  of  art  deep  in  the  mind 
Implanted,  and  profusely  pour'd  axound 
Materials  infinite,  but  idle  all. 
Still  unexerted,  in  the  conscious  bieast, 
Slept  the  lethargic  powers;  Corruption  still, 
Voracious,  swaUow'd  what  the  liberal  hand 
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Of  bounty  acatter'd  o'er  the  lavage  year: 
And  still  the  sad  barbarian,  roving,  mix'd 
With  beasts  of  prey;  or  for  hb  acorn  meal 
Fought  the  fierce  tuaky  boar;  a  shivering  wretch! 
Aghast,  and  comfortless,  when  the  bleak  north, 
With  Winter  charged,  let  the  mix'd  tempest  fiy, 
Hail,  rain,  and  snow,  and  bitter-breathii^  £rost : 
Then  to  the  shelter  of  the  hut  he  fled; 
And  the  wild  season,  sordid,  pined  away. 
For  home  he  had  not;  home  is  the  resort 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace  and  plenty,  where. 
Supporting  and  supported,  polish'd  friends, 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss. 
But  this  the  rugged  savage  never  felt. 
E'en  desolate  in  crowds;  and  thus  his  days 
Roird  heavy,  dark,  and  unenjoy'd  along: 
A  waste  of  time !  till  Industry  approach 'd. 
And  roused  him  from  his  miserable  sloth : 
His  faculties  unfolded;  pointed  out. 
Where  lavish  Nature  the  directing  hand 
Of  art  demanded ;  show'd  him  how  to  raise 
His  feeble  force  by  the  mechanic  powers, 
To  dig  the  mineral  from  the  vaulted  earth, 
On  what  to  turn  the  piercing  rage  of  fire, 
On  what  the  torrent,  and  the  gather'd  blast; 
Gave  the  tall  ancient  forest  to  his  axe; 
Taught  him  to  chip  the  wood,  and  hew  the  stone, 
Till  by  degrees  the  finish'd  fabric  rose; 
Tore  from  his  limbs  the  blood-polluted  fur, 
And  wrapt  them  in  the  woolly  vestment  warm, 
Or  bright  in  glossy  silk,  and  fioviring  lawn; 
With  wholesome  viands  fill'd  his  table,  pour'd 
The  generous  glass  around,  inspired  to  wake 
The  life-refining  soul  of  decent  wit: 
Nor  stopped  at  barren  bare  necessity; 
But  still  advancing  bolder,  led  him  on 
To  pomp,  to  pleasure,  elegance,  and  grace; 
And,  breathing  high  ambition  through  his  soul, 
Set  science,  wisdom,  glory,  in  his  view. 
And  bade  him  be  ttie  Loni  of  all  below. 

Then  gathering  men  their  natural  powen  com- 
bined, 
And  form'd  a  Public;  to  the  general  good 
Submitting,  aiming,  and  conducting  aJl. 
For  this  the  Patriot-Council  met,  the  fiill. 
The  free,  and  fairly  represented  Whole; 
For  this  they  plann'd  the  holy  guardian  laws, 
Distinguish'd  orders,  animated  arts. 
And  with  joint  force  Oppression  chaining,  set 
Imperial  Justice  at  the  helm;  yet  still 
To  them  accountable:  nor  slavish  dream'd 
That  toiling  millions  must  resign  their  weal, 
And  all  the  honey  of  their  search,  to  such 
As  for  themselves  alone  themselves  have  raised. 

Hence  every  form  of  cultivated  life 
In  order  set,  protected,  and  inspired, 
Into  perfection  wrought.     Uniting  all, 
Society  grew  numerous,  high,  polite, 
A  nd  happy.    Nune  of  art !  the  dty  rear'd 
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In  beauteous  pride  her  tower-endivled  head; 
And,  stretching  street  on  street,  by  thoonndp 

drew, 
From  twining  woody  haunts,  or  the  tough  yew 
To  bows  strong-straining,  her  adoring  sons. 

Then  Commerce  brought  into  the  public  walk 
The  busy  merchant;  the  big  warehouse  hmtt; 
Raised  the  strong  crane;  choked  up  the  loeded 

street 
With  foreign  plenty;  and  thy  stream,  O  ThaaH^ 
Large,  gentle,  deep,  majestic,  king  of  floods! 
Chose  for  his  grand  resort.    On  either  hand. 
Like  a  long  wintry  forest,  groves  of  masts 
Shot  up  their  spires;  the  bellying  sheet  betwen 
Possess'd  the  breezy  void;  the  sooty  hulk 
Steer'd  sluggish  on;  the  splendid  barge  akmg 
Row'd,  regular,  to  harmony;  around. 
The  boat,  light-skimming,  strctch'd  its  oary  wings; 
While  deep  the  various  voice  of  fervent  toil 
From  bank  to  bank  increased;  whence  ribb'd  w^ 

oak. 
To  bear  the  British  thunder,  black,  and  bold, 
The  roaring  vessel  rush'd  into  the  main. 

Then  too  the  pillar'd  dome,  magnific,  heaved 
Its  ample  roof;  and  Luxury  within 
Pour'd  out    her   glittering  stores:    the  eanvasi 

smooth. 
With  glowing  life  protuberant,  to  the  view 
Embodied  rose;  the  statue  seem'd  to  breathe, 
And  soften  into  flesh;  beneath  the  touch 
Of  forming  art,  imaginatioii-flush'd. 
^  All  is  the  gift  of  Industry ;  whate'er 
Exalts,  embellishes,  and  renders  li& 
Delightful    Pensive  Winter  cheer'd  by  him 
Sits  at  the  social  fire,  and  happy  hears 
The  excluded  tempest  idly  rave  along ; 
His  hardcn'd  fingers  deck  the  gaudy  Spring; 
Without  him  Summer  were  an  arid  waste; 
Nor  to  the  Autumnal  months  could  thus  tniMUl 
Those  full,  mature,  immeasurable  stores, 
That,  waving  round,  recall  my  wandering  soi^.  . 

Soon  as  the  morning  trembles  o'er  the  sky. 
And,  unperceived,  unfolds  the  spreading  day; 
Before  the  ripen'd  field  the  reapers  stand, 
In  fair  array,  each  by  the  lass  he  loves, 
To  l)ear  the  rougher  part,  and  mitigate 
By  nameless  gentle  oiffiees  her  toil. 
At  once  they  stoop,  and  swell  the  lusty  sbeafes; 
While  through  their  cheerful  band  the  nuiI  talk, 
The  rural  scandal,  and  the  rural  jest, 
Fly  harmless,  to  deceive  the  tedious  tame, 
And  steal  unfeh  the  sultry  hours  away. 
Behind  the  master  walks,  builds  up  the  shodu; 
And,  conscious,  glancing  oft  on  evexy  side 
His  sated  eye,  feels  his  heart  heave  with  joy. 
The  gleaners  spread  around,  and  here  and  theie, 
Spike  after  spike,  their  scanty  harvest  pick. 
Be  not  too  narrow,  husbandmen !  but  ffii^ 
From  the  fiiU  sheaf,  with  cfaeritable  aleekh. 
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The  liberal  handAil.    Think,  oh  gnteful  think! 
How  good  the  Qod  of  Harvest  is  to  yoa ; 
Who  pouTiabiuidaDce  o'er  your  flowing  fieldi; 
While  these  unhappy  partners  of  your  kind 
Wide-hover  round  you,  like  the  fowls  of  heavm, 
And  ask  their  hun^le  dole.    The  various  turns 
Of  fortune  ponder ;  that  your  sons  may  want 
What  now,  with  hard  reluctance,  faint,  ye  give. 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends; 
And  Fortune  smiled,  deceitful,  on  her  birth. 
For,  in  her  helpless  years  depnved  of  all, 
Of  every  stay,  save  Innocence  and  Heaven, 
She  with  her  vndow'd  mother,  feeble,  old. 
And  poor,  lived  in  a  cottage,  far  retired 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale ; 
By  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  shades, 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  conceal'd. 
Together  thus  they  shunn'd  the  cruel  scorn 
Which  virtue,  sunk  to  poverty,  would  meet 
From  giddy  passion  and  low-minded  pride : 
Almost  on  Nature's  common  bounty  fed ; 
Like  the  gay  birds  that  sung  them  to  repose. 
Content,  and  careless  of  to-morrow's  fare. 
Her  form  was  fieshcr  than  the  morning  rose, 
When  the  dew  wets  iti  leaves ;  unstain'd  and  pare 
As  is  the  lily,  or  the  mountain  snow. 
The  modest  Virtues  mingled  in  her  eyes. 
Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooming  floweis : 
Or  when  the  mournful  tale  her  mother  told. 
Of  what  her  faithless  fortune  promised  once, 
Thrill'd  in  her  thought,  they,  like  the  dewy  star 
Of  evenmg,  shone  in  tears.    A  native  grace 
Sat  iair-proportion'd  on  her  pohsh'd  limbs, 
Veil'd  in  a  simple  robe,  their  best  attiie, 
Beyond  the  pomp  of  dress ;  for  loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
But  u  when  unadom'd,  adom'd  the  most 
Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  Beauty's  self, 
Recluse  amid  the  dose^mbowcring  woods. 
As  in  the  hoUow  breast  of  Appenine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  endrcliiog  hills, 
A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye, 
And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the  wild ; 
So  flourish'd  bkwming,  and  unseen  by  all. 
The  sweet  Lavinia;  till,  at  length,  compell'd 
By  strong  Necessity's  supreme  command. 
With  smiling  patience  in  her  looks,  she  went 
To  glean  Palcnion's  fields.    The  pride  of  swaim 
Palonon  was,  the  generous,  and  the  rich ; 
Who  led  the  rural  life  in  all  its  joy 
And  elegance,  such  as  Arcadian  song 
Transmits  from  ancient  nnoormpted  times; 
When  tyrant  custom  had  not  shackled  man, 
But  firee  to  follow  Nature  was  the  mode. 
He  then,  his  fanoy  with  autumnal  soenss 
Amusing,  chanced  beside  his  reaper-train 
To  walk,  when  poor  Lavinia  drew  his  eye; 
UnMosnoiis  of  hsr  poorer,  and  tumiBg  quick 


With  unafiected  blushes  from  his  gaze : 
He  saw  her  charming,  but  he  saw  not  half 
The  charms  her  down-cast  modesty  conceal'd. 
That  very  moment  love  and  chaste  desire 
Sprung  in  his  bosom,  to  himself  unknovm; 
For  still  the  world  prevail'd  and  its  dread  laugh, 
Which  scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  scorn, 
Should  his  heart  own  a  gleaner  in  the  field ; 
And  thus  in  secret  to  his  soul  he  sigh'd : — 

"What  pity!  that  so  delicate  a  form, 
By  beauty  kindled,  where  enlivening  sense 
And  more  than  vulgar  goodness  seem  to  dwell, 
Should  be  devoted  to  the  rude  embrace 
Of  some  indecent  down !    She  looks,  niLthinks, 
Of  old  Acasto's  line ;  and  to  my  mind 
Recalls  that  patron  of  my  happy  life. 
From  whom  my  Uberal  fortune  took  its  rise ; 
Now  to  the  dust  gone  down;  his  houses,  lands. 
And  once  fair-spreading  family,  dissolved. 
'Tis  said  that  in  some  lone  obscure  retreat, 
Urged  by  remembrance  sad,  and  decent  poride. 
Far  from  those  scenes  which  knew  their  bttter  days, 
His  aged  widow  and  his  daughter  live. 
Whom  yet  my  fruitless  search  could  never  find. 
Romantic  wish !  would  this  the  daughter  were !" 

When,  strict  inquiring,  from  herself  he  found 
She  was  the  same,  the  daughter  of  his  friend, 
Of  bountiful  Acasto ;  who  can  speak 
The  mingled  passbns  that  surprised  his  Heart, 
And  through  his  nerves  in  shivering  transport  rani 
Then  blazed  his  smother'd  flame,  avow'd,  and  bold; 
And  as  he  view'd  her,  ardent,  o'er  and  o'er, 
Love,  gratitude,  and  pity  wept  at  once. 
Confused,  and  frighten'd  at  his  sudden  teanp, 
Her  rising  beauties  flush'd  a  higher  bloom 
As  thus  Palemon,  passionate  and  just, 
Pour'd  out  the  pious  rapture  of  his  soul  - 

"  And  art  thou  then  Acasto's  dear  remains  1 
She,  whom  my  restless  gratitude  has  sought, 
So  long  in  vain  1    O  heavens !  the  very  same, 
The  soften'd  image  of  my  noble  friend ; 
Alive  his  every  look,  his  every  feature, 
More  elegantly  touch'd.    Sweeter  thui  Spring  I 
Thou  sole  surviving  blossom  from  the  root 
That  nourish'd  up  my  fortune !  say,  ah  wh««e, 
In  what  sequestcr'd  desert  hast  thou  drawn 
The  kindest  aspect  of  delighted  Heaven? 
Into  such  beauty  spread,  and  blown  so  friir; 
Though  Poverty's  cold  wind  and  crushing  rail* 
Beat  keen  and  heavy  on  thy  tender  yeani 
O  let  me  now  into  a  richer  soil 
Transplant  thee  safo!  where  vernal  suns  aotf 

showers 
Diffuse  their  warmest,  largest  influence; 
And  of  my  garden  be  the  pride  and  joy ! 
lU  U  befits  thee,  oh,  it  m  befits 
Acasto's  daughter,  his,  whose  open  stores, 
Though  vast,  were  little  to  hie  ampler  heart. 
The  fktim  of  a  country,  thus  to  pbk 
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The  very  refuse  of  thoee  harvest  fielda, 
Which  from  hm  bounteous  friendship  I  enjoy. 
Then  throw  that  shameful  pittance  from  thy  hand, 
But  ill  applied  to  such  a  rugged  task ; 
The  fields,  the  master,  all,  my  fair,  are  thine; 
If  to  the  various  blessings  which  thy  house 
Has  on  me  lavish'd,  thou  wilt  add  that  bliss, 
That  dearest  bliss,  the  power  of  blesing  thee!" 

Here  ceased  the  youth:  yet  still  his  speaking  eye 
Express'd  the  sacred  triumph  of  his  soul, 
With  conscbus  virtue,  gratitude,  and  love, 
Above  the  vulgar  joy  divinely  raised. 
Nor  waited  he  reply.    Won  by  the  charm 
Of  goodness  irresistible,  and  all 
In  sweet  disorder  lost,  she  blush'd  consent. 
The  news  immediate  to  her  mother  brought, 
Wliile,  pierced  with  anxious  thought,  she  pined 

away 
The  lonely  moments  for  Lavinia's  fate; 
Amazed,  and  scarce  believing  what  she  heard, 
Joy  seized  her  withered  veins,  and  one  bright  gleam 
Of  setting  life  shone  on  her  evening  hours : 
Not  less  enraptured  than  the  happy  pair; 
Who  flourish'd  long  in  tender  bliss,  and  rcar'd 
A  numerous  offspring,  lovely  like  themselves. 
And  good,  the  grace  of  all  the  country  round. 

Defeating  o(l  the  labours  of  tlie  year. 
The  sultry  south  collects  a  potent  blast. 
At  first,  the  groves  are  scarcely  seen  to  stir 
Their  trembling  tops;  and  a  still  murmur  runs 
Aking  the  soft-inclining  fields  of  com. 
But  as  the  adrial  tempest  fuller  swells, 
And  in  one  mighty  stream,  invisible. 
Immense,  the  whole  excited  atmosphere 
Impetuous  rushes  o'er  the  sounding  world; 
Strain^  to  the  root,  the  stooping  forest  pours 
A  rustling  shower  of  yet  untimely  leaves. 
High  beat,  the  circling  mountains  eddy  in, 
From  the  bare  wild,  the  dissipated  storm, 
And  send  it  in  a  torrent  down  the  vale. 
Exposed,  and  naked,  to  its  utmost  rage. 
Through  all  the  sea  of  harvest  rolling  round, 
TIic  billowy  plain  floats  wide;  nor  can  evade, 
Though  pliant  to  the  blast,  its  seizing  force; 
Or  whirl'd  in  air,  or  into  vacant  chaflf 
Shook  waste.    And  sometimes  too  a  burst  of  rain. 
Swept  from  the  black  horizon,  broad,  descends 
In  one  continuous  flood.    Still  over  head 
The  mingling  tempest  weaves  its  gloom,  and  still 
The  deluge  deepens;  till  the  fields  around 
Lie  sunk,  and  flatted,  in  the  sordid  wave. 
Suddcr.,  the  ditches  swell;  the  meadows  swim. 
Ilcd,  from  the  hills,  innumerable  streams 
Tumultuous  roar;  and  high  above  its  banks 
The  river  lift;  before  whose  rushing  tide 
Herds,  flocks,  and  harvests,  cottages,  and  swains, 
Roll  mingled  down;  all  that  the  winds  had  spared 
In  one  wild  moment  ruin'd;  the  big  hopesi, 
Awtd  weU  Mum'd  tmiiiraof  the  Minfid  fwr. 


Fled  to  some  eminence,  the  hasbandman 
Helpless  beholds  the  miserable  wreck 
Driving  along ;  his  drowning  ox  at  once 
Descending,  with  his  labours  ■catter'd  round. 
He  sees ;  and  instant  o'er  his  shiveriiig  tlK>iight 
Comes  Winter  unprovided,  and  a  train 
Of  claimant  children  dear.    Ye  maaten,  tf**"^ 
Be  mindful  of  the  rough  laborious  hand 
That  sinks  you  soft  in  elegance  and  eaae; 
Be  mindful  of  those  limbs  in  niasct  clad. 
Whose  toil  to  yours  is  warmth  and  graoeftd  prid 
And,  oh!  be  mindful  of  that  sparing  boanl, 
Which  covers  yours  with  luxury  profuse. 
Makes  your  glass  sparkle,  and  your  sense  Rjok 
Nor  cruelly  demand  what  the  deep  rains 
And  all-involving  winds  have  swept  away. 

Here  the  rude  clamour  of  the  sportsman's  joy 
The  gun  fast-thundering,  and  the  winded  hon, 
Would  tempt  the  muse  to  sing  the  rural  game; 
How  in  his  mid-career  the  spaniel  struck, 
Stiff,  by  the  tainted  gale,  with  open  nose, 
Outstretch'd  and  finely  sensible,  draws  full, 
Fearful  and  cautious,  on  the  latent  prey; 
As  in  the  sun  the  circling  covey  bask 
Their  varied  plumes,  and  watchful  every  way, 
Through  the  rough  stubble  turn  the  secret  eye. 
Caught  in  the  meshy  snare,  in  vain  they  beat 
Their  idle  wings,  entangled  move  and  mom: 
Nor  on  the  surges  of  the  boundless  air. 
Though  borne  triumphant,  are  they  sale;  the  goi 
Gbnced  just,  and  sudden,  from  the  fowler  s  eye, 
O'ertokes  their  sounding  pinions:  and  again. 
Immediate,  brings  them  from  the  towering  wing, 
Dead  to  the  ground;  or  drives  them  widedispenec 
Wounded,  and  wheeling  various,  down  the  wind 
These  are  not  subjects  for  the  peaceful  Muse, 
Nor  will  she  stain  with  such  her  spotless  song; 
Then  most  delighted,  when  she  social  Kea 
The  whole  mix'd  aniaud-creation  round 
Alive  and  happy.    'Tis  not  joy  to  her, 
The  falsely  cheerful  barbarous  game  of  death, 
This  rage  of  pleasure,  which  the  resUess  youth 
Awakes,  impatient,  with  the  gleaming  mom: 
When  beasts  of  prey  retire,  that  all  night  long, 
Urged  by  necessity,  had  ranged  the  dark, 
As  if  their  conscious  ravage  shunn'd  the  ligfat^ 
Ashamed.    Not  so  the  steady  tyrant  Man, 
Who  with  the  thoughtless  insolence  of  power 
Inflamed,  beyond  the  most  infuriate  wrath 
Of  the  worst  monster  that  e'er  roam'd  the 
For  sport  alone  pursues  the  cruel  chase, 
Amid  the  beamings  of  the  gentle  daya 
Upbraid,  ye  ravening  tribes,  our  wanton  rafiy 
For  hunger  kindles  you,  and  lawless  want ; 
But  lavish  fisd,  in  Nature's  bounty  rall'd. 
To  joy  at  anguish,  and  delight  in  blood, 
Is  what  your  horrid  bosoms  never  knew. 

Poor  is  the  trinmph  o'er  the  timid  Hani 
Scared  firam  thit  ooni,  and  noir  lo 
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Retired:  the  rushy  fen;  the  ragged  furze, 
StretchM  o'er  the  stonj  heath ;  the  stuhble  chapt; 
The  thistly  lawn;  the  thick  entangled  hroom; 
Of  the  same  friendly  hue,  the  withered  fern; 
The  fallow  ground  laid  open  to  the  sun, 
Concoctive ;  and  the  nodding  sandy  hank, 
Hung  o*er  the  mazes  of  the  mountain  brook. 
Vain  is  her  best  precaution ;  though  she  sits 
Conoeal'd,  with  folded  ears ;  unsleeping  eyes, 
By  Nature  rauied  to  take  the  horizon  in ; 
And  head  couch'd  close  betwixt  her  hairy  feet, 
In  act  to  spring  away.    The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth ;  and  deep, 
In  scattcr'd  sullen  openings,  far  behind, 
With  every  breeze  she  hears  the  condug  storm. 
But  nearer,  and  more  frequent,  as  it  loads 
The  sighing  gale,  she  springs  amazed,  and  all 
The  savage  soul  of  game  is  up  at  once: 
The  pack  full-opening,  various ;  the  shrill  horn 
Resounded  from  the  hills;  the  neighing  steed, 
Wild  for  the  chase;  and  the  loud  hunter's  shoot; 
O'er  a  weak,  harmless,  flying  creature,  all 
Mix'd  in  mad  tumult,  and  discordant  joy. 

The  stag  too,  singled  firom  the  herd,  where  long 
He  ranged  the  branching  monarch  of  the  shades, 
Before  the  tempest  drives.    At  first,  in  speed 
He,  sprightly,  puts  his  faith ;  and,  roused  by  fear. 
Gives  all  his  swifl  aerial  soul  to  flight; 
Against  the  breeze  he  darts,  that  way  the  mom 
To  leave  the  lessening  murderous  cry  behind: 
Deception  short!  though  fleeter  than  the  winds 
Blown  o'er  the  keen-air'd  mountain  by  the  north. 
He  bursts  the  thickets,  glances  through  the  glades, 
And  plunges  deep  into  the  wildest  wood ; 
If  stow,  yet  sure,  adhesive  to  the  track 
Hoi-steaming,  up  behind  him  come  again 
The  inhuman  rout,  and  from  the  shady  depth 
Expel  him,  circling  through  his  every  shift. 
He  sweeps  the  forest  oft;  and  sobbing  sees 
The  glades,  mild  opening  to  the  golden  day; 
Where,  in  kind  contest,  with  his  butting  friends 
He  wont  to  struggle,  or  his  loves  enjoy. 
Oft  in  the  full-descending  flood  he  tries 
To  lose  the  scent,  and  lavo  hii  burning  sides : 
Oft  seeks  the  herd ;  the  watchful  herd,  alarm'd, 
With  sdfish  care  avoid  a  brother's  woe. 
What  shall  he  dol    His  once  so  vivid  nerves, 
So  full  of  buoyant  spirit,  now  no  more 
Inspire  the  course ;  but  fainting  breathless  toil, 
Sfek,  seizes  on  his  heart;  he  stands  at  bay ; 
And  puti  his  iast  weak  refuge  in  despair. 
The  big  round  team  run  down  his  dappled  face ; 
He  groans  in  anguish :  while  the  growling  pack, 
Blood-happy,  hang  at  his  feir  jutting  chest. 
And  mark  his  beauteous  chequered  sides  with  gora. 

Of  this  enough.    But  if  the  eylran  youth. 
Whose  fervent  blood  boils  into  violence, 
Must  have  the  chase;  behold,  deqpising  flight, 
The  loiMHd  up  lioii,  iMohite.  and  slow, 


Advancing  full  on  the  protended  ^lear. 
And  coward  band,  that  circUng  wheel  aloof. 
Slunk  from  the  cavern,  and  the  troubled  wood, 
See  the  grim  wolf;  on  him  his  shaggy  foe 
Vindictive  fix,  and  let  the  ruflSan  die : 
Or,  growling  horrid,  as  the  brindled  boar 
Grins  fell  destruction,  to  the  monster's  heart 
Let  the  dart  lighten  from  the  nervous  arm. 
These  Britain  knows  not;  give,  ye  Bxitons, 

then 
Your  sportive  fury,  pitiless,  to  pour 
Loose  on  the  nightly  robber  of  the  fold 
Him,  from  his  craggy  winding  haunts  unearth'd, 
Let  all  the  thunder  of  the  chase  pursue. 
Throw  the  broad  ditch  behmd  you ;  o'er  the  hedgt 
High  bound,  resistless ;  nor  the  deep  morass 
Refuse,  but  through  the  shaking  wilderness 
Pick  your  nice  way;  into  the  perilous  flood 
Bear  fearless,  of  the  raging  instinct  full ; 
And  as  you  ride  the  torrent,  to  the  banks 
Your  triumph  sound  sonorous,  running  round, 
From  rock  to  rock,  in  circling  echoes  tost; 
Then  scale  the  mountains  to  their  woody  tops; 
Rush  down  the  dangerous  steep ;  and  o'er  the 

lawn. 
In  fancy  swallowing  up  the  space  between, 
Pour  all  your  speed  into  the  rapid  game. 
For  happy  he!  who  tops  the  wheeling  chase ; 
Has  every  maze  evolved,  and  every  guile 
Disclosed ;  who  knows  the  merits  of  the  pack ; 
Who  saw  the  villain  seized,  and  dying  hard, 
Without  complaint,  though  by  a  hundred  mmithe 
Relentless  torn :   O  glorious  he,  beyond 
His  daring  peers !  when  the  retreating  hom 
Call  them  to  ghostly  halls  of  gray  renown. 
With  woodland  honours  graced ;  the  fex's  fur 
Depending  decent  from  the  roof:  and  spread 
Round  the  drear  waUs,  with  antic  figures  fierce. 
The  stag's  large  front :  he  then  is  kmdest  heard, 
When  the  night  staggers  with  severer  toils. 
With  feats  Thessalian  Centaurs  never  knew. 
And  their  repeated  wonders  shake  the  dome. 

But  first  the  fiiel'd  chimney  blazes  wide; 
The  tankards  feam ;  and  the  strong  table  groane 
Beneath  the  smoking  sirloin,  stretch'd  inmiense 
From  side  to  side;  in  which,  with  desperate  knila^ 
They  deep  incision  make,  and  talk  the  while 
Of  England's  glory,  ne'er  to  be  defaced 
While  hence  they  borrow  vigour:  or  amain 
Into  the  pasty  plunged,  at  intervals, 
If  stomach  keen  can  intervab  allow. 
Relating  all  the  gknries  of  the  chase. 
Then  sated  Hunger  bids  his  brother  Thiirt 
Produce  the  mighty  bowl;  the  mighty  bowl, 
Swell'd  high  with  fiery  juice,  steams  liberal  lOUBid 
A  potent  gale,  delicious,  as  the  breath 
Of  Maia  to  the  bve-sick  shepherdess, 
On  violets  diffused,  while  loft  she  hean 
Her  panting  shepherd  stealing  to  her  anus 
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Nor  wanting  u  the  brown  October,  drawn, 
Mature  and  perfect,  fiom  his  dark  retreat 
Of  thirty  yean ;  and  now  hu  honest  fiont 
Flames  in  the  tight  refulgent,  not  afraid 
E'en  with  the  Tineyard's  best  produce  to  vie. 
To  cheat  the  thirsty  moments,  whist  awhile 
Walks  his  dull  round  beneath  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
Wreath'd,  fragrant,  from  the  pipe ;  or  the  quick 

dice. 
In  thunder  leaping  from  the  box,  awake 
The  sounding  gaomion :  while  romp-loving  miss 
Is  haul'd  about,  in  gallantry  robust. 

At  last  these  puling  idlenesses  laid 
Aside,  frequent  and  frdl,  the  dry  divan 
Cfese  in  firm  circle ;  and  set,  ardent,  in 
For  serious  drinking.    Nor  evasion  sly, 
Nor  sober  shift,  is  to  the  puking  wretch 
Indulged  apart ;  but  earnest,  brinmiing  bowls 
Lave  eveiy  soul,  the  table  floating  round, 
And  pavement,  faithless  to  the  fuddled  foot 
Thus  as  they  swim  in  mutual  swill,  the  talk. 
Vociferous  at  once  from  twenty  tongues. 
Reels  fast  from  theme  to  theme;   from  hoTMs, 

,  hounds. 
To  church  01  mistress,  poUtics  or  ghost, 
In  endless  mazes,  intricate,  perplez'd. 
Meantime,  with  sudden  interruption,  loud, 
The  impatient  catch  burets  from  the  joyous  heart; 
That  moment  touch'd  is  every  kindred  soul; 
And,  opening  in  a  full-mouth'd  cry  of  joy. 
The  laugh,  the  slap,  the  jocund  curse  go  round ; 
While,  fiom  their  slumbers  shook,  the  kennel'd 

hounds 
Mix  in  the  music  of  the  day  again. 
As  when  the  tempest,  that  has  vex'd  the  deep 
The  dark  night  long,  with  fainter  murmurs  faDs; 
So  gradual   sinks   their   mirth.    Their   feeble 

tongues. 
Unable  to  take  up  the  cumbrous  word. 
Lie  quite  dissolved.    Before  their  maudlin  eyes, 
Seen  dim  and  blue,  the  double  tapers  dance, 
Like  the  sun  wading  through  the  misty  sky. 
Then,  sliding  soft,  they  drop.    Confused  above, 
Qlasses  and  bottlai,  pipes  and  gazetteers, 
As  if  the  table  e'en  itself  was  drunk, 
Lie  a  wet  broken  scene ;  and  vnde,  below. 
Is  heap'd  the  social  slaughter:  where  astride 
The  lubber  Power  in  filthy  triumph  sits, 
Slumbrous,  inclining  still  from  side  to  side, 
And  steeps  them  drench'd  in  potent  sleep  till 

mom. 
Perhaps  some  doctor,  of  tremendous  paunch, 
Awful  and  deep,  a  black  abyss  of  drink. 
Outlives  them  all ;  and  from  his  buried  flock 
Retiring,  full  of  rumination  sad, 
Laments  the  weakness  of  these  latter  times. 
But  if  the  rougher  sex  by  this  fierce  sport 
Is  hurried  wild,  let  not  such  horrid  joy 
E'er  stain  the  bosom  of  the  British  Fair. 


Far  be  the  spirit  of  the  chase  from  them! 

Uncomely  courage,  unbeseeming  skill ; 

To  spring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  prandng  steed, 

The  cap,  the  whip,  the  masculine  attire ; 

In  which  they  roughen  to  the  sense,  and  aU 

The  vrinning  softness  of  their  sex  is  lost. 

In  them  'tis  graceful  to  dissolve  at  wo; 

With  every  motion,  every  word,  to  wav« 

Cluick  o'er  the  kindling  cheek  the  ready  blush ; 

And  from  the  smallest  violence  to  shrink 

Unequal,  then  the  loveUest  in  their  fears ; 

And  by  this  silent  adulation,  sofi. 

To  their  protection  more  engaging  Man. 

O  may  their  eyes  no  miseraUe  sight, 

Save  weeping  lovers,  see !  a  nobler  game, 

Through  love's  enchanting  wiles  pursued,  yetfled^ 

In  chase  ambiguous.    May  their  tender  limbs 

Float  in  the  loose  simplicity  of  drvss ! 

And,  fashion'd  all  to  harmony,  alone 

ELnow  they  to  seize  the  captivated  soul 

In  rapture  warbled  from  love-breathing  lips ; 

To  teach  the  lute  to  languish ;  with  smooth  stip^ 

Disclofiing  motion  in  its  every  charm. 

To  svrim  along,  and  swell  the  mazy  dance ; 

To  train  the  foliage  o'er  the  snowy  lawn ; 

To  guide  the  pencil,  turn  the  tuneful  page ; 

To  lend  new  flavour  to  the  fruitful  year, 

And  heighten  Nature's  dainties :  in  thcdrrace 

To  rear  their  graces  into  second  life ; 

To  give  society  its  highest  taste ; 

Well  order'd  home  man's  best  delight  to  make; 

And  by  submissive  wisdom,  modest  skill. 

With  every  gentle  care-eluding  art, 

To  raise  the  virtues,  animate  the  bliss. 

And  sweeten  all  Uie  toils  of  human  fife : 

This  be  the  female  dignity,  and  praise. 

Ye  swains,  now  hasten  to  the  hazel  hank ; 
Where,  down  yon  dale,  the  vndely  winding  bnuk 
Falls  hoarse  from  steep  to  steep.    In  dose  array, 
Fit  for  the  thickets  and  the  tangling  shrub, 
Ye  virgins,  come.    For  you  their  latest  song 
The  woodlands  raise ;  the  clustering  nuts  for  yoo 
The  lover  finds  amid  the  secret  shade; 
And,  where  they  burnish  on  the  topmost  bough, 
With  active  vigour  crushes  down  the  tree; 
Or  shakes  them  ripe  from  the  resigning  husk, 
A  glossy  shewer,  ajid  of  an  ardent  blown. 
As  are  the  ringlets  of  Melinda's  hair: 
Melinda!  ferm'd  withev<efy  grace  complete; 
Yet  these  neglecting,  above  beauty  wise, 
And  far  transcending  such  a  vulgar  praise. 

Hence  from  the  busy  joy-resounding  fields, 
In  cheerful  error,  let  us  tread  the  maze 
Of  Autumn,  unconfined;  and  taste,  revived, 
The  breath  of  orchard  big  with  bending  fhut, 
Obedient  to  the  breeze  and  beating  ray, 
From  the  deep-loaded  bough  a  mellow  shower 
Incessant  melts  away.    The  juicy  pear 
Lies,  in  a  9oft  profosioa,  ■catter'd  lumuL 
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A  Tarioofl  sweetness  swells  the  gentle  race; 
By  Nature's  all-refining  hand  prepared; 
Of  tempered  sun,  and  water,  earth,  and  air, 
In  ever  changing  composition  mix'd. 
Such,  falling  firequent  through  the  chiller  night, 
The  fragrant  stores,  the  wide  projected  heaps 
Of  apples,  which  the  lusty-hand^  Year, 
Innumerons,  o'er  the  blushing  orehard  shakes. 
A  Taxious  spirit,  fresh,  delicious,  keen, 
Dwells  in  their  gelid  pores;  and,  active,  points 
The  piercing  cyder  for  the  thirsty  tongue : 
Thy  native  theme,  and  boon  inspirer  too, 
Philips,  Pomona's  bard,  the  second  thou 
Who  nobly  durst,  in  rhyme-unfettcr'd  verse. 
With  British  freedom  sing  the  British  song : 
How,  from  Silurian  vats,  high  sparkling  wines 
Foam  in  transparent  floods ;  some  strong,  to  cheer 
The  wintry  revels  of  the  labouring  hind ; 
And  tasteful  some,  to  cool  the  summer  hours. 

In  this  glad  season,  while  his  sweetest  beams 
The  sun  sheds  equal  o'er  the  raeeken'd  day ; 
Oh  lose  me  in  the  green  delightful  walks 
Of,  Dodington,  thy  seat,  serene  and  plain; 
Where  ample  Nature  reigns;  and  every  view. 
Diffusive,  spreads  the  pure  Dorsetian  downs, 
In  boundless  prospect;  yonder  shagg'd  with  wood. 
Here  rich  with  harvest,  and  there  white  with 

flocks! 
Meantime  the  grandeur  of  thy  lofty  dome, 
Far  splendid,  seizes  on  the  ravish 'd  eye. 
New  beauties  rise  vrith  each  revolving  day; 
New  columns  swell;   and  still  the  fresh  Spring 

finds 
New  plants  to  quicken,  and  new  groves  to  green. 
Full  of  thy  genius  all !  the  Muses'  seat: 
Where  in  the  secret  bower,  and  vrinding  walk. 
For  virtuous  Young  and  thee  they  twine  the  bay. 
Here  wandering  oft,  fired  with  the  restless  thirst 
Of  thy  applause,  I  solitary  court 
The  inspiring  breeze:  and  meditate  the  book 
Of  Nature  ever  open;  aiming  thence. 
Warm  from  the  heart,  to  learn  the  moral  song. 
Here,  as  I  steal  along  the  sunny  wall. 
Where  Autumn  basks,  with  fruit  empurpled  deep. 
My  pleasing  theme  continual  prompts  my  thought: 
Presents  the  downy  peach;  the  shining  plum: 
The  ruddy,  fragrant  nectarine;  and  dark. 
Beneath  Us  ample  leaf,  the  luscious  fig. 
The  vine  too  here  her  curling  tendrils  shoots ; 
Hangs  out  her  clusters,  glovring  to  the  south ; 
And  scarcely  wishes  for  a  warmer  sky. 

Turn  we  a  moment  Fancy's  rapid  flight 
To  vigorous  soils,  and  climes  of  fair  extent ; 
Where,  by  the  potent  sun  elated  high. 
The  vineyard  swells  refulgent  on  the  day ; 
Spreads  o'er  the  vale;  or  up  the  mountain  cHmbs, 
Profuse ;  and  drinks  amid  the  sunny  rocks, 
From  cliff  to  cliff  increased,  the  heighten'd  blaze. 

S<l3 


Low  bend  the  weighty  boughs.    The  dusten 

clear. 
Half  through  the  foliage  seen,  or  ardent  flame, 
Or  shine  transparent;  while  perfection  breathes 
White  o'er  the  tuigent  film  the  living  dew. 
As  thus  they  brighten  with  exalted  juice, 
Touch'd  into  flavour  by  the  mingling  ray; 
The  rural  youth  and  virgins  o'er  the  field, 
Each  fond  for  each  to  cull  the  autumnal  prime. 
Exulting  rove,  and  speak  the  vintage  nigh. 
Then  comes  the  crushing  swain;  the  connti} 

floats, 
And  foams  unbounded  with  the  marshy  flood; 
That  by  degrees  fermented  and  refined. 
Round  the  raised  nations  pours  the  cnp  of  joy : 
The  claret  smooth,  red  as  the  lip  we  press 
In  sparkling  fancy,  while  we  drain  the  bowl ; 
The  mellow-tasted  burgundy;  and  quick. 
As  is  the  wit  it  gives,  the  gay  champagne. 

Now,  by  the  cool  declining  year  condensed. 
Descend  the  copious  exhalations,  check'd 
As  up  the  middle  sky  unseen  they  stole, 
And  roll  the  doubling  fogs  around  the  hill. 
No  more  the  mountain,  horrid,  vast,  sublime, 
Who  pours  a  sweep  of  rivers  from  his  sides. 
And  high  between  contending  kingdoms  rears 
The  rocky  long  division,  fills  the  view 
With  great  variety ;  but  in  a  night 
Of  gathering  vapour,  from  the  baffled  sense 
Sinks  dark  and  dreary.    Thence  expanding  far, 
The  huge  dusk,  gradual,  swallows  up  the  plain: 
Vanish  the  woods :  the  dim-seen  river  seems 
Sullen,  and  slow,  to  roll  the  misty  wave. 
E'en  in  the  height  of  noon  oppress'd,  the  sun 
Sheds  weak,  and  blunt,  his  vride-refracted  ray ; 
Whence  glaring  oft,  with  many  a  broaden'd  orb, 
He  frights  the  nations.    Indistinct  on  earth. 
Seen  through  the  turbid  air,  beyond  the  life 
Objects  appear;  and,  wilder'd, o'er  the  waste 
The  shepherd  stalks  gigantic.    Till  at  last 
Wreath'd  dun  around,  in  deeper  circles  still 
Successive  closing,  sits  the  general  fog 
Unbounded  o'er  the  world;  and,  mingling  thick, 
A  formless  gray  confusion  covers  all. 
As  when  of  old  (so  sung  the  Hebrew  Bard) 
Light,  uncollected,  through  the  chaos  urged 
Its  infant  way;  nor  Order  yet  had  drawn 
His  lovely  train  from  out  the  dubious  gloom. 

These  roving  mists,  that  constant  now  begin 
To  smoke  along  the  hilly  country,  these. 
With  weightier  rains,  and  melted  Alpine  snows, 
The  mountain  cisterns  fill,  those  ample  stores 
Of  water,  scoop'd  among  the  hollow  rocks; 
Whence  gush  the  streams,  the  ceaseless  fountains 

play. 
And  their  unfailing  wealth  the  rivers  draw. 
Some  sages  say,  that,  where  the  numerous  wavs 
For  ever  lashes  the  resounding  shore, 
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DriU'd  through  the  sandy  ttiatum,  eyery  way. 
The  waten  with  .ne  sandy  stratum  rise; 
Amid  whose  angles  infinitely  strain'd, 
They  joyful  leave  thfsir  jaggy  salts  behind, 
And  dear  and  sweeten  as  they  soak  along. 
Nor  stops  the  restless  fluid,  mounting  still, 
Though  oft  amidst  the  irriguous  yale  it  springs; 
But  to  the  mountain  courted  by  the  sand. 
That  leads  it  darkling  on  in  faithful  maze, 
Far  from  the  parent-main,  it  boils  again 
Fresh  into  day;  and  all  the  glittering  hill 
fs  bright  with  spouting  rills.   But  hence  this  yain 
AmusiTe  dream !  why  should  the  waters  loye 
To  take  so  &r  a  journey  to  the  hills. 
When  the  sweet  valleys  offer  to  their  toil 
Inviting  quiet,  and  a  nearer  bed  1 
Or  if  by  blind  ambition  led  astray. 
They  must  aspire;  why  should  they  sudden  stop 
Among  the  broken  mountain's  rushy  dells, 
And,  ere  they  gain  its  highest  peak,  desert 
The  attractive  sand  that  charm'd  their  course  so 

longl 
Bendes,  the  hard  agglomerating  salts, 
The  spoil  of  ages,  would  imper\'ioU8  choke 
Their  secret  channels;  or,  by  slow  degrees. 
High  as  the  hills  protrude  the  swelling  vales: 
Old  Ocean  too,  suck'd  through  the  porous  globe. 
Had  long  ere  now  forsook  his  horrid  bed, 
And  brought  Deucalion's  watery  times  again. 

Say  then,  where  lurk  the  vast  eternal  springs, 
That,  like  creating  nature,  lie  conceal'd 
From  mortal  eye,  yet  vrith  their  lavish  stores 
Refiresh  the  globe,  and  all  its  joyous  tribes! 
O  thou  pervading  Grenius,  given  to  man. 
To  trace  the  secrets  of  the  dark  abyss, 
O  lay  the  mountains  bare!  and  wide  display 
Their  hidden  structure  to  the  astonish'd  view! 
Strip  from  the  branching  Alps  their  piny  load; 
The  huge  incumbrance  of  horrific  woods 
From  Asian  Taurus,  from  Imaus  strctch'd 
Athwart  the  roving  Tartar's  sullen  bounds; 
GKve  opening  Hemus  to  my  searching  eye. 
And  high  Olympus  pouring  many  a  stream! 
O  from  the  sounding  summits  of  the  north. 
The  Dofrine  hills,  through  Scandinavia  roll'd 
To  farthest  Lapland  and  the  frozen  main; 
From  lofty  Caucasus,  fur  seen  by  those 
Who  in  the  Caspian  and  black  Euxine  toil ; 
From  cold  Riphean  rocks,  which  tlie  wild  Russ 
Believes  the  stony  girdle*  of  the  world : 
And  all  the  dreadful  mountains,  wrapp'd  in  storm. 
Whence  wide  Siberia  draws  her  lonely  floods; 
< )  sweep  the  eternal  snows  I  hung  o'er  the  deep, 
That  ever  works  beneath  his  sounding  base. 
Bid  Atlas,  propping  heaven,  as  poets  Ibign, 


Tha  Moocovitea  call  the  RipYiean  Mountains  Weliki  Co- 
m^njfpoyt^  thaiU,  the  great  atony  Gir*IU,  utrcniiso  th«7  sup- 
pvf.  Umuu  to  encompaai  the  whole  e^rta. 


Hu  subtemnean  wonden  ^iread!  unTeil 
The  mmy  caverns,  blazing  on  the  day, 
Of  Abyssinia's  cloud  compelling  clifis, 
And  of  the  bending  Mountains*  of  the  Moon! 
O'ertopping  all  these  giant  sons  of  earth, 
Let  the  dire  Andes,  firom  the  radiant  line 
Stretch'd  to  the  stormy  seas  that  thunder  round 
The  southern  pole,  their  hideous  deeps  unfold ! 

Amazing  scene!  Behold!  the  glooms  disclose; 
I  see  the  rivers  in  their  infant  beds! 
Deep,  deep  I  hear  them  labouring  to  get  free; 
I  see  the  leaning  strata,  artful  ranged; 
The  gaping  fissures  to  receive  the  rains, 
The  melting  snows,  and  ever-dripping  fiigs. 
Strow'd  bibulous  above  I  see  the  sands. 
The  pebbly  gravel  next,  the  layers  then 
Of  mingled  moulds,  of  more  retentive  earths 
The  gutter'd  rocks  and  mazy-running  defis; 
That,  while  the  stealing  moisture  they  transmit, 
Retard  its  motion,  and  forbid  its  waste. 
Beneath  the  incessant  weeping  of  these  draim, 
I  see  the  rocky  siphons  stretch'd  immense, 
The  mighty  reservoirs  of  harden'd  chalk, 
Or  stiff  compacted  clay,  capacious  fonn'd : 
O'erflowing  thence,  the  congregated  stores, 
The  crystal  treasures  of  the  liquid  world, 
Through  the  stirr'd  sands  a  bubbling  passage  burnt; 
And  welling  out,  around  tlie  middle  8te«p, 
Or  from  the  bottoms  of  the  bosom'd  hills, 
In  pure  effusion  flow.    United,  thus, 
The  exhaling  sun,  the  vapour-burden'd  air, 
The  gelid  mountains,  that  to  rain  condensed 
These  vapours  in  continual  current  draw, 
And  send  them  o'er  the  fair-divided  earth, 
In  bounteous  rivers  to  the  deep  again, 
A  social  commerce  bold,  and  firm  support 
The  full-adjusted  harmony  of  things. 

When  Autumn  scattera  his  departing  gleami^ 
Wam'd  of  approaching  Winter,  gathered,  play 
The  swallow-people;  and  toss'd  wide  around, 
O'er  the  calm  sky,  in  convolution  swift, 
The  fcather'd  eddy  floats:  rejoicing  once, 
Ere  to  their  wintry  slumbers  they  retire; 
In  clusters  clung,  beneath  the  mouldering  bank. 
And  where,  unpierced  by  frost,  the  cavern  sweats, 
Or  rather  into  warmer  cUmcs  convey'd, 
With  other  kindred  birds  of  season,  there 
They  twitter  cheerful,  till  the  vernal  months 
Invito  them  welcome  back:  for,  throi^ng,  now 
Innumcrous  wings  are  in  commotion  all. 

Where  the  Rhine  loses  his  majestic  fiirce 
In  Belgian  plains,  won  from  the  raging  deep 
By  diligence  amazing,  and  the  strong 
Unconquerable  hand  of  Lilierty, 
The  stork-assembly  meets;  for  many  a  daj. 
Consulting  deep,  and  various,  ere  they  take 


*  A  range  of  momilalns  hi  AfHca  dist  surround  sO  Uni» 
motapa. 
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Their  arduoas  voyage  through  the  liquid  tky: 
And  now  their  route  dengn'd,  their  leaden  choae, 
Their   tribes    adjufted,   clean'd   their    Tigorous 

winga; 
And  many  a  circle,  many  a  short  e«ay, 
Wheel'd  round  and  round,  in  congregation  full 
The  figured  flight  ascends;  and,  riding  high 
The  atrial  billows,  mixes  with  the  clouds. 

Or  where  the  Northern  ocean,  in  yast  whirls, 
Boils  round  the  naked  melancholy  isles 
Of  farthest  Thule,  and  the  Atlantic  surge 
Pours  in  among  the  stormy  Hebrides ; 
Who  can  recount  what  transmigrations  there 
Are  annual  madcl  what  nations  come  and  gol 
And  how  the  living  clouds  on  clouds  arise  1 
Infinite  wings!  till  all  the  plume-dark  air, 
And  rude  resounding  shore  are  one  wild  cry. 

Here  the  plain  harmless  native  his  small  flock, 
And  herd  diminutive  of  many  hues. 
Tends  on  the  httle  island's  verdant  swell, 
The  shepherd's  sea-girt  reign ;  or,  to  the  rocks 
Dire-clinging,  gathers  his  ovarious  food; 
Or  sweeps  the  fishy  shore !  or  treasures  up 
The  plumage,  rising  full,  to  form  the  bed 
Of  luxury.    And  here  awliile  the  Muse, 
High  hovering  o'er  the  broad  cerulean  scene, 
Sees  Caledonia,  in  romantic  view: 
Her  airy  mountains,  from  the  waving  main, 
Invested  with  a  keen  diffusive  sky. 
Breathing  the  soul  acute:  her  forests  huge, 
Incult,  robust,  and  tall,  by  Nature's  hand 
Planted  of  old ;  her  azure  lakes  between, 
Pour'd  out  extennve,  and  of  watery  wealth 
FuH;  winding  deep,  and  green,  her  fertile  vales ; 
With  many  a  cool  translucent  brimming  flood 
Wash'd   lovely,   firom  the  Tweed  (pure  parent 

stream, 
Whose  pastoral  banks  first  heard  my  Doric  reed, 
With,  sylvan  Jed,  thy  tributary  brook) 
To  where  the  north-inflated  tempest  foams 
O'er  Orca'sor  Betubiam's  highest  peak: 
Nurse  of  a  people,  in  Misfortune's  school 
Train'd  up  to  hardy  deeds;  soon  visited 
By  Learning,  when  before  the  gothic  rage 
8he  took  her  western  flight.    A  manly  race. 
Of  unsubmitting  spirit,  wise,  and  brave; 
Who  still  through  Heeding  ages  struggled  hard, 
(As  well  unhappy  Wallace  can  attest. 
Great  patriot  hero!  ill  requited  chief!) 
To  hold  a  generous,  undiminish'd  state; 
Too  much  in  vain !  Hence  of  unequal  bounds 
Impatient,  and  by  tempting  glory  lx>me 
O'er  every  land,  for  every  land  their  life 
Has  flow'd  profuse,  their  picreing  genius  plann'd. 
And  swell'cl  the  pomp  of  peace  their  faithful  toil. 
As  from  their  own  clear  north,  in  radiant  streams. 
Bright  over  Europe  bursts  the  boreal  mom. 

Oh!  is  there  not  some  patriot,  in  whose  power 
That  best,  that  godlike  luxury  b  placed, 


Of  blessing  thousands,  thousands  yet  unborn, 
Through  late  posterity?  some,  large  of  soul, 
To  cheer  dejected  industry  1  to  give 
A  double  harvest  to  the  pining  swain  1 
And  teach  the  labouring  hand  the  sweets  of  toill 
How,  by  the  finest  art,  the  native  robe 
To  weave;  how  white  as  hyperborean  snow. 
To  form  the  lucid  lawn;  with  venturous  oar 
How  to  dash  wide  the  billow;  nor  look  on. 
Shamefully  passive  while  Batavian  fleets 
Defraud  us  of  the  glittering  finny  swarms, 
That  heave  our  friths,  and  crowd  upon  our  shores; 
How  all  enlivening  trade  to  rouse,  and  wing 
The  prosperous  sail,  from  every  growing  port. 
Uninjured,  round  the  sea-encirek^  globe; 
And  thus,  in  soul  united  as  in  name, 
Bill  Britain  reign  the  mistress  of  the  deep  1 

Yi>s,  there  are  such.    And  full  on  thee,  Argyle, 
Her  hope,  her  stay,  her  darling,  and  her  boast, 
From  her  first  patriots  and  her  heroes  s|muig, 
Thy  fond  imploring  country  turns  her  eye; 
In  thcc  with  all  a  mother  s  triumph,  sees 
Her  every  virtue,  every  grace,  combined. 
Her  genius,  wisdom,  her  engaging  turn, 
Her  pride  oC  honour,  and  her  courage  tried. 
Calm  and  intrepid,  in  the  very  throat 
Of  sulphurous  war,  on  Tenier's  dreadful  field. 
Nor  IcM  the  pahn  of  peace,  inwreathes  thy  brow: 
For,  powerful  as  thy  sword,  from  thy  rich  tongiM 
Persuasion  flows,  and  wins  the  high  debate ; 
While  mix'd  in  thee  combine  tlie  charm  of  youth, 
The  force  of  manhood,  and  the  depth  of  age. 
Thee,  Forbes,  too,  whom  every  worth  attends^ 
As  truth  sincere,  as  weeping  friendship  kind, 
Thee,  truly  generous,  and  in  silence  great, 
Thy  country  fceb  through  her  reviving  arts, 
Plann'd  by  thy  wisdom,  by  thy  soul  inform'd ; 
And  seldom  has  she  known  a  friend  like  thee. 

But  see  the  fading  many-colour'd  woods. 
Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  country  round 
Imbrown;  a  crowded  umbrage,  dusk,  and  dun, 
Of  every  hue,  from  wan  declining  green 
To  sooty  dark.    These  now  the  lonesome  Mom^ 
Low  whispering,  lead  into  their  leaf-etrown  walu^ 
And  give  the  Season  in  its  latest  view. 

Meantime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
Fleeces  unbounded  ether:  whose  least  wave 
Stands  tremulous,  uncertain  where  to  turn 
The  gentle  current;  while  illumined  wide. 
The  dewy-skirted  clouds  imbilw  the  sun, 
And  through  their  lucid  veil  his  soflen'd  fbro« 
Shed  o'er  the  peaceful  world.    Then  is  the  time, 
For  those  whom  Wisdom  and  whom  Natort 

charm, 
To  steal  themselves  from  the  degenerate  crowd, 
And  soar  above  this  liule  scene  of  things: 
To  tread  Tow-thoughtcd  Vice  beneath  their  feet* 
To  sooth  the  throbbing  passions  into  peace; 
And  woo  tone  Gluiet  in  her  riknt  walks 
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Thu  folitazy,  and  in  pennve  gmwe^ 
Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  nuMt  mead. 
And  through  the  ladden'd  grave,  where  aeaica  ia 

heard 
One  dying  atrain,  to  cheer  the  woodman*a  toU. 
Haply  aorae  widow'd  aongster  poura  hia  plaint, 
Far,  in  faint  warblinga,  through  the  tawny  oop«: 
While  congregated  thrashca,  linneta,  larka, 
And  each  wild  throat,  whose  artless  strains  so  late 
Swell'd  all  the  music  of  the  swarming  shadea, 
Robb'd  of  their  tuneful  souls,  now  shivering  ait 
On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  despondent  flock ; 
With  not  a  brightness  waving  o'er  their  phunea, 
And  nought  save  chattering  discord  in  their  note. 
O  let  not,  aim'd  from  some  inhuman  eye, 
The  gun  the  music  of  the  coming  year 
Destroy;  and  harmless,  unsuspecting  harm. 
Lay  the  weak  tribes  a  miserable  prey. 
In  mingled  murder,  fluttering  on  the  ground! 
^The  pale-descending  year,  yet  pleasing  still, 
A  gentler  mood  inspires ;  for  now  the  leaf 
Incessant  rustles  from  the  mournful  grove; 
Oft  startling  such  as,  studious,  walk  below, 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air. 
But  should  a  quicker  breeze  amid  the  boughs 
Sob,  o'er  the  sky  the  leafy  deluge  streams; 
Till  choked,  and  matted  with  the  dreary  shower. 
The  forest  walks,  at  every  rising  gale. 
Roll  wide  the  wither'd  waste,  and  whistle  bleak. 
Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fields; 
And,  shrunk  into  their  beds,  the  flowery  race 
Their  sunny  robes  resign.    E'en  what  reraain'd 
Of  stronger  fruits  falls  from  the  naked  tree; 
And  woods,  fields,  gardens,  orchards,  all  around 
The  desolated  prospect  thrills  the  soul. 

Heeomes!  becomes!  in  every  breeze  the  Power 
Of  Philosophic  Melancholy  comes! 
His  near  approach  the  sudden  starting  tear, 
The  glovring  cneek,  the  mild  dejected  air. 
The  soften'd  feature,  and  the  beating  heart, 
I^erced  deep  with  many  a  virtuous  pang,  declare. 
O'er  all  the  soul  his  sacred  influence  breathes! 
Inflames  imagination;  through  the  breast 
Inf^iaes  every  tenderness;  and  fiur 
Beyond  dim  earth  exalts  the  swelling  thought. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  floct  ideas,  such 
As  never  mingled  with  the  vulgar  dream, 
Crowd  fast  into  the  mind's  creative  eye. 
As  fast  the  correspondent  passions  rise, 
As  varied,  and  as  high:  Devotion  raised 
Tf>  rapture,  and  divine  astonishment ; 
The  love  of  Nature  unconfined,  and,  chief, 
Of  human  race;  the  large  ambitious  wish. 
To  make  them  blest;  the  sigh  for  suffering  worth 
LoTi  In  obscurity;  the  noble  scorn 
Of  tyrant  pride ;  the  fearieas  great  resoh'o; 
The  wonder  which  the  dying  patriot  draws, 
Inspiring  glory  through  remotest  time; 
*rhe  awaken'd  throb  for  virtue,  and  finr  fiune: 


The  sympathiea  of  kxve,  and  ftiendahip  dear; 
With  aU  the  social  oApring  of  the  beut  ^ 

Oh!  bear  me  then  to  vait  embowerii^  shadsi^ 
To  twilight  grovfs,  and  visionary  vales; 
To  weeping  grottos,  and  prophetie  gloomi; 
Where  angel  forma  athwart  the  solemn  diMk, 
Tremendoua  sweep,  or  seem  to  sweep  akmg; 
And  voices  mora  than  homan,  through  the  void 
Deep  sounding, setie  the  enthusiastic  earl 

Or  is  this  gloom  too  muchi    Thai  lead,  y% 
powers. 
That  o'er  the  garden  and  the  mral  seat 
Pn^de,  which  shining  through  the  cheerful  hand 
In  countless  numbers  blest  Britannia  sees; 
O  lead  me  to  the  wide  extended  walks, 
The  fair  majestic  paradise  of  Stowe!* 
Not  Persian  Cyrus  on  Ionia's  shore 
E'er  saw  such  sylvan  scenes;  such  various  ait 
By  genius  fired,  such  ardent  genius  tamed 
By  cool  judicious  art;  that,  in  the  strife, 
All  beauteous  Nature  fears  to  be  outdone. 
And  there,  O  Pitt,  thy  country's  early  boMt, 
There  let  me  sit  beneath  the  shelter'd  slopes, 
Or  in  that  Templet  where,  in  future  timn, 
Thou  well  shalt  merit  a  distinguish'd  name; 
And,  with  thy  converse  blest,  catch  the  last  smflcs 
Of  Autumn  beaming  o'er  the  yellow  wooda. 
While  there  with  thee  the  «ni»h»nt^  round  I 

walk. 
The  regulated  wild,  gay  Fancy  then 
Will  tread  in  thought  the  grovea  of  attic  land, 
Will  from  thy  standard  taste  refine  her  own, 
Correct  her  pencil  to  the  purest  truth 
Of  Nature,  or,  the  unimpaasion'd  shades 
Forsaking,  raise  it  to  the  human  mind. 
Or  if  hereafter  she,  with  juster  hand. 
Shall  draw  the  tragic  scene,  instruct  her  thou. 
To  mark  the  varied  movements  of  the  heart, 
What  eveiy  decent  character  requires, 
And  every  passion  speaks:  O  through  her  strain 
Breathe  thy  pathetic  cbquence!  that  moulds 
The  attentive  senate,  charms,  persuades,  exalti, 
Of  honest  Zeal  the  indignant  lightning  throws^ 
And  shakes  Corruption  on  her  venal  throne. 
While  thus  we  talk,  and  through  Elysian  vales 
Delighted  rove,  perhaps  a  sigh  escapes: 
What  pity,  Cobham,  thou  thy  verdant  files 
Of  ordcr'd  trees  shouldst  here  inglorious  range, 
Instead  of  squadrons  flaming  o'er  the  field. 
And  long  embattled  hosts!  when  the  proud  Hat, 
The  faithless  vain  disturber  of  mAnkinil^ 
Insulting  Gaul,  has  roused  the  work!  to  war; 
When  keen,  once  more,  within  their  bounda  to  press 
Those  poUsh'd  robbers,  those  ambitious  slaves^ 
The  British  youth  would  hail  thy  wise  command, 
Thy  temper'd  ardour,  and  thy  veteran  akilL 
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The  western  sun  whhdniws  the  ehorteD'd  dftj; 
And  humid  Evening,  gliding  o'er  the  aky, 
In  her  chili  progreH,  to  the  ground  condensed 
The  yapoun  throws.  Where  creeping  wmtasoooe, 
Where  marshes  stagnate,  and  where  rivers  wind 
Chnter  the  rolHng  fogs,  and  swim  along 
The  dusky-mantled  lawn.    Meanwhile  the  Moon 
FoU'Oib'd,  and  breaking  through  the  scatter'd 

clouds, 
Shows  her  broad  visage  in  the  crimson'd  east 
Tum'd  to  the  sun  direct,  her  spotted  disk, 
Where  mountains  rise,  umbrageous  dales  desoend, 
And  caverns  deep,  as  optic  tube  descries, 
A  smaller  earth,  gives  us  his  blaze  again, 
Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a  softer  day. 
Now  throiu^h  the  passing  cloud  she  seems  to  sto<^. 
Now  up  the  pure  cerulean  rides  sublime. 
Wide  the  pale  deluge  floats,  and  streaming  nnkl 
OVr  the  sky'd  mountain  to  the  shadowy  vale, 
While  rocks  and  floods  reflect  the  quivering  gleam, 
The  whole  air  whitens  with  a  boundless  tide 
Of  silver  radiance  trembling  round  the  worid. 

But  when  half  blotted  from  the  sky  her  light. 
Fainting,  permits  the  starry  fires  to  bum 
With  keener  lustre  through  the  depth  of  heaven; 
Or  near  extinct  her  deaden'd  orb  appears. 
And  scarce  appears,  of  sickly  beamless  white; 
Oft  in  this  season,  silent  from  the  north 
A  blaze  of  meteors  shoots;  ensweeping  first 
The  lower  skies,  they  all  at  once  conveige 
Iligh  to  the  crown  of  heaven,  and  all  at  once 
Relapsing  quick,  as  quickly  rcascend. 
And  mix,  and  thwart,  extinguish,  and  renew, 
All  ether  coursing  in  a  maze  of  light 

From  look  to  look,  contagious  through  the  crowd. 
The  panic  runs,  and  into  wondrous  shapes 
The  appearance  throws:  armies  in  meet  array, 
Throng'd  with  aerial  spears,  and  steeds  of  fire; 
Till  the  long  lines  of  full  extended  war 
In  bleeding  fight  commix'd,  the  sanguine  flood 
Rolls  a  broad  slaughter  o'er  the  plains  of  heaven. 
As  thus  they  scan  the  virionary  scene, 
On  all  sides  swells  the  superstitious  din, 
Incontinent;  and  busy  frenzy  talks 
Of  blood  and  battle;  cities  overturn'd. 
And  late  at  night  in  swallowing  earthquake  sunk. 
Or  hideous  wrapt  in  fierce  ascending  flame; 
Of  sbHow  fiunine,  inundation,  storm; 
Of  pestilence,  and  every  great  distress; 
Empbes  subversed,  when  ruling  fate  has  struck 
The  unalterable  hour:  e'en  Nature's  self 
Is  deem'd  to  totter  on  the  brink  of  time. 
Not  so  the  man  of  philosophic  eye, 
And  inspect  sage;  the  waving  brightness  be 
Curious  surveys,  inquisitive  to  know 
The  causes,  and  materials,  yet  unfix 'd. 
Of  this  appearance  beautiftil  and  new. 

Now  black,  and  deep,  the  night  begins  to  fall, 
A  shade  immense!  Sunk  in  the  quenching  gloom, 


Magnificent  and  vast,  aie  heaven  and  earth. 
Order  oonfounded  lies;  all  beauty  void; 
Distinction  lost;  and  gay  variety 
One  universal  blot;  such  the  fair  power 
Of  light,  to  kindle  and  create  the  whole. 
Drear  is  the  state  of  the  benighted  wretch, 
Who  then,  bewilder'd,  wanders  through  the  daxlC| 
Full  of  pale  fancies,  and  chimeras  huge; 
Nor  visited  by  one  directive  ray, 
From  cottage  streaming,  or  from  airy  halL 
Perhaps  impatient  as  he  stumbles  on, 
Struck  from  the  root  of  slimy  rushes,  blue. 
The  wildfire  scatters  round,  or  gather'd  traib 
A  length  of  flame  deceitful  o'er  the  moss: 
Whither  decoy'd  by  the  fantastic  blaze. 
Now  lost  and  now  renew'd,  he  sinks  absorb'd. 
Rider  and  horse,  amid  the  miry  gulf: 
While  still,  from  day  to  day,  his  pining  wife 
And  plaintive  children  his  return  await. 
In  wild  conjecture  lost    At  other  times, 
Sent  by  the  better  Grenius  of  the  night. 
Innoxious,  gleaming  on  the  horse's  mane. 
The  meteor  sits;  and  shows  the  narrow  path, 
That  winding  leads  through  pits  of  death,  or  dit 
Instructs  him  how  to  take  the  dangerous  ford. 

The  lengthen'd  night  elapsed,the  Morning  shines 
Serene,  in  all  her  dewy  beauty  bright, 
Unfolding  fair  the  last  autunmal  day. 
And  now  the  mounting  sun  dispels  the  fog; 
The  rigid  hoar  frost  melts  before  his  beam; 
And  hung  on  every  spray,  on  every  blade 
Of  grass,  the  myriad  dew-drops  twinkle  round. 

Ah,  see  where,  robb'd  and  murder'd,  in  that  pit 
Lies  the  still  heaving  hive!  at  evening  snatch'd, 
Beneath  the  cloud  of  guilt-concealing  night, 
And  fix'd  o'er  sulphur:  while,  not  dreaming  ill, 
The  happy  people,  in  their  waxen  cells. 
Sat  tending  public  cares,  and  planning  schemes 
Of  temperance,  for  Winter  poor;  rejoiced 
To  mark,  ftill  flowing  round,  their  copious  storasi 
Sudden  the  dark  oppressive  steam  ascends; 
And,  used  to  milder  scents,  the  tender  race. 
By  thousands,  tumble  from  their  honey'd  domes, 
Convolved,  and  agonizing  in  the  dust 
And  was  it  then  for  this  you  roam'd  the  Spring, 
Intent  from  flower  to  flower  1  for  this  you  toil'd 
Ceaseless  the  burning  Summer  heats  awayl 
For  this  in  Autunm  search'd  the  blooming  wasie. 
Nor  lost  one  sunny  gleam  1  for  this  sad  fatel 
O  Man!  tyrannic  lord!  how  long,  how  long 
Shall  prostrate  Nature  groan  beneath  your  rags, 
Awaiting  renovation?  when  obliged. 
Must  you  destroy  1  of  their  ambrosial  fixxl 
Can  you  not  borrow;  and,  in  just  return, 
Aflford  them  shelter  from  the  wintry  winds; 
Or,  as  the  sharp  year  pinches,  with  their  own 
Again  regale  them  on  some  smiling  day  i 
See  where  the  stony  bottom  of  their  town 
Looks  desolate,  and  wild;  with  hero  and  tbei* 
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A  hdpleM  number,  who  the  ruin'd  state 
Survive,  lamenting  weak,  cast  out  to  death. 
Thus  a  proud  city,  populous  and  rich, 
Full  of  the  woriu  of  peace,  and  high  in  joy, 
At  theatre  or  feast,  or  sunk  in  sleep, 
(As  late,  Palermo,  was  thy  fate)  is  seized 
By  some  dread  earthquake,  and  convubive  hurl'd 
Sheer  from  the  black  foundation,  stench-involved. 
Into  a  gulf  of  blue  sulphureous  flame. 

Hence  every  harsher  sight !  for  now  the  day. 
O'er  heaven  and  earth  diffused,  grows  warm,  and 

high; 
Infinite  splendour!  wide  investing  all. 
How  still  the  breeze!  save  what  the  filmy  thread 
Of  dew  evaporate  brushes  from  the  plain. 
How  clear  the  cloudless  skyl  how  deeply  tinged 
With  a  peculiar  blue!  the  ethereal  arch 
How  swcU'd  immense!  amid  whose  azure  throned 
The  radiant  sun  how  gay !  how  calm  below 
The  gilded  earth  !  the  harvest-treasures  all 
Now  gather'd  in,  beyond  the  rage  of  storms. 
Sure  to  the  swnin;  the  circling  fence  shut  up; 
And  instant  Winter's  utmost  rage  defied. 
While,  loose  to  festive  joy,  the  country  round 
Laughs  with  the  loud  sincerity  of  mirth. 
Shook  tothe  wind  their  cares.  The  toil-strung  youth 
By  the  quick  sense  of  music  taught  alone. 
Leaps  wildly  graceful  in  the  lively  dance. 
Her  every  charm  abroad,  the  village-toast. 
Young,  buxom,  warm,  in  native  beauty  rich, 
Darts  not  unmeaning  looks;  and,  where  her  eye 
Points  an  approving  smile,  with  double  for«$. 
The  cudgel  rattles,  and  the  wrestler  twines. 
Age  too  shines  out ;  and,  garrulous,  recounts 
The  feats  of  youth.     Thus  they  rejoice ;  nor  think 
That,  with  to-morrow's  sun,  their  annual  toil 
Begins  again  the  never  ceasing  round. 

Oh,  knew  he  but  his  happiness,  of  men 
The  happiest  he !  who  far  from  public  rage. 
Deep  in  the  vale,  with  a  choice  few  retired. 
Drinks  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  Rural  Life. 
What  though  the  dome  be  wanting,  whose  proud 

gate. 
Each  morning,  vomits  out  the  sneaking  crowd 
Of  flatterers  false,  and  in  their  turn  abused  1 
Vile  intercourse!  what  though  the  glittering  robe 
Of  every  hud  reflected  light  can  give. 
Or  floating  loose,  or  stiff  with  mazy  gold, 
The  pride  and  gaze  of  fools!  oppress  him  not? 
What  though,  from  utmost  land  and  sea  purvey 'd, 
For  him  each  rarer  tributary  life 
Bleeds  not,  and  his  insatiate  tiible  heaps 
With  luxury,  and  death  ?  What  though  his  bowl 
Flames  not  with  costly  juice;  nor  sunk  in  beds. 
Oft  of  gay  care,  he  tosses  out  the  night, 
Or  melts  the  thoughtless  hours  in  idle  state  1 
What  though  ho  knows  not  tho«?  fantastic  joys 
That  still  amuse  the  wanton,  still  deceive ! 
A  fsce  of  pleasure,  but  a  heart  of  pain; 


Their  hoUow  moments  unddighted  alii 

Sure  peace  is  his;  a  solid  life,  estranged 

To  disappointment,  and  falladoos  hope: 

Rich  in  content,  in  Nature's  bounty  rich, 

In  herbs  and  firuits  whatever  greens  the  Spring, 

When  heaven  descends  in  showers  or  bends  the 

bough. 
When   Summer  reddens,  and  when   Autumn 

beams; 
Or  in  the  wintry  glebe  whatever  lies 
Conceal'd,  and  fattens  with  the  richest  sap: 
These  are  not  wanting ;  nor  the  milky  drove, 
Luxuriant,  spread  o'er  all  the  lowing  vale; 
Nor  bleating  mountains;  nor  the  chide  of  stmuns. 
And  hum  of  bees,  inviting  sleep  sincere 
Into  the  guiltless  breast,  beneath  the  shade, 
Or  thrown  at  large  amid  the  fragrant  hay. 
Nor  aught  besides  of  prospect,  grove,  or  song, 
Dim  grottos,  gleaming  lakes,  and  fountain  clear. 
Hero  too  dwells  simple  Truth ;  plain  Innocence 
Unsullied  Beauty;  sound  unbrcJcen  Youth, 
Patient  of  labour,  with  a  little  pleased ; 
Truth  ever  blooming;  unambitious  Toil; 
Calm  Contemplation,  and  poetic  Ease. 

Let  others  brave  the  flood  in  quest  of  gain. 
And  beat,  for  joyless  months,  the  gloomy  wave. 
Let  such  as  deem  it  glory  to  destroy 
Rush  into  blood,  the  sack  of  cities  seek , 
Unpierced,  exulting  in  the  widow's  wail, 
The  virgin's  shriek,  and  infant's  trembling  err. 
Let  some,  far  distant  from  their  native  soil, 
Urged  or  by  want  or  harden'd  avarice. 
Find  other  lands  beneath  another  sun. 
Let  this  through  cities  work  his  eager  way 
By  legal  outrage  and  establish'd  guile, 
The  social  sense  extinct ;  and  that  ferment 
Mad  into  tumult  the  seditious  henl, 
Or  melt  them  down  to  slavery.    Let  these 
Insnare  the  wretched  in  the  toils  of  law. 
Fomenting  discord,  and  perplexing  right 
An  iron  race !  and  those  of  fairer  front, 
But  equal  inhumanity,  in  courts. 
Delusive  pomp  and  dark  cabals,  delight ; 
Wreathe  the  deep  bow,  diffuse  the  lying  smile, 
And  tread  the  weary  labyrinth  of  state. 
WUe  he,  from  all  the  stormy  passbns  free 
That  restless  men  involve,  hears,  and  but  heaj>. 
At  distance  safe,  the  human  tempest  roar, 
Wrapp'd  close  in  conscious  peace.  The  fall  of  kings, 
The  rage  of  nations,  and  the  crush  of  states, 
Move  not  the  man,  who,  from  the  world  escaped, 
In  still  retreats  and  flowery  solitudes. 
To  Nature's  voice  attends,  from  month  to  month, 
And  day  to  day,  through  the  revolving  year ; 
Admiring,  sees  her  in  her  every  shape ; 
Feels  all  her  sweet  emotions  at  his  heart ; 
Takes  what  she  liberal  gives,  nor  thinks  of  mors, 
lie,  when  young  Spring  protnides  the  bunting 
genus, 
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Marks  the  fint  bud,  and  •xika  the  healthful  gale 
Into  his  fireshen'd  soul ;  her  genial  hours 
He  full  enjoys ;  and  not  a  beauty  bbws, 
And  not  an  opening  blossom  breathes  in  Tain. 
In  Summer  he,  beneath  the  living  shade, 
Such  as  o'er  frigid  Tempd  wont  to  wave, 
Or  Hemus  cool,  reads  wbat  the  Muse,  of  those, 
Perhaps,  has  in  immortal  numbers  sung ; 
Or  what  she  dictates  writes :  and,  oft  an  eye 
Shot  round,  rejoices  in  the  vigorous  year. 

When  Autumn's  yellow  lustre  gilds  the  world, 
And  tempts  the  sicklcd  swain  into  the  field, 
Seized  by  the  general  joy,  his  heart  distends 
With  gentle  throes ;  and,  through  the  tepid  gleams 
Deep  musing,  then  he  best  exerts  his  song. 
E'en  Winter  wild  to  him  is  full  of  bliss. 
The  mighty  tempest,  and  the  hoary  waste, 
Abrupt  and  deep,  stretch 'd  o'er  the  buried  earth, 
Awake  to  solemn  thought.    At  night  the  skies. 
Disclosed,  and  kindled,  by  refining  frost, 
Pour  every  lustre  on  the  exalted  eye. 
A  friend,  a  book,  the  stealing  hours  secure. 
And  mark  them  down  for  wisdom.  With  swift  wing 
O'er  land  and  sea  imagination  roams ; 
Or  truth,  divinely  breaking  on  his  mind. 
Elates  his  being,  and  unfolds  his  powers ; 
Or  in  his  breast  heroic  virtue  bums. 
The  touch  of  kindred  too  and  love  he  feels ; 
The  modest  eye,  whose  beams  on  his  alone 
Ecstatic  shine ;  the  little  strong  embrace 
Of  prattling  children,  twined  around  his  neck. 


And  emulous  to  please  him,  calling  forth 

The  fond  parental  souL    Nor  purpose  gay, 

Amusement,  dance,  or  song,  he  sternly  sooini; 

For  happiness  and  true  philosophy 

Are  of  the  social,  still,  and  smiling  kind. 

This  is  the  life  which  those  who  fret  in  guilt, 

And  guilty  cities,  never  knew ;  the  life, 

Led  by  primeval  ages,  uncorrupt, 

When  Angels  dwelt,  and  Gdd  himself,  with  Man ! 

f  Oh  Nature !  all-sufficient !  over  all ! 

Enrich  me  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  works! 

Snatch  me  to  Heaven ;  thy  rolling  wonders  theie| 

World  beyond  world,  in  infinite  extent, 

Profusely  scatter'd  o'er  the  blue  immense, 

Show  me ;  their  motions,  periods,  and  their  laws 

Give  me  to  scan ;  through  the  disclosing  deep 

Light  my  blind  way :  the  mineral  strata  there ; 

Thrust,  blooming,  thence  the  vegetable  world; 

O'er  that  the  rising  system,  more  complex, 

Of  animals ;  and  higher  still,  the  mind, 

The  varied  scone  of  quick-compounded  thought, 

And  where  the  mixing  passions  endless  shift; 

These  ever  open  to  my  ravish'd  eye ; 

A  search,  the  flight  of  time  can  ne'er  exhaust ! 

But  if  to  that  unequal ;  if  the  blood, 

In  sluggish  streams  about  my  heart,  forbid 

That  best  ambition ;  under  closing  shades. 

Inglorious,  lay  me  by  the  lowly  brook, 

And  whisper  to  my  dreams.    From  Thee  begin, 

Dwell  sll  on  Thee,  with  Thee  conclude  my  song; 

And  let  me  never,  never  stray  from  Thee  \J 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

SIR  SPENCER  COMPTON. 


Sir, 

The  Author  of  the  following  Poem  begs  leave 
to  inscribe  this,  his  first  performance,  to  your  name 
and  patronage:  unknown  himself,  and  only  intro- 
duced by  the  Muse,  he  yet  ventures  to  approach 
you,  with  a  modest  cheerfulness;  for,  whoever 
attempUi  to  excel  in  any  generous  art,  though  he 


comes  alone,  and  unregarded  by  the  world,  may 
hope  for  your  notice  and  esteem.  Happy  if  I  call, 
in  any  degree,  merit  this  good  fortune :  at  every 
ornament  and  grace  of  polite  learning  is  youn^ 
your  single  approbation  will  b6  my  fame. 

I  dare  not  indulge  my  heart  by  dwelling  on  yom 
public  character ;  on  that  exalted  honour  and  in- 
tegrity which  distinguish  you  in  that  august  «•- 
sembly  where  you  preside,  that  unshaken  loyalt? 
to  your  sovereign,  that  disinterested  concern  foi 
his  people  which  shine  out,  united,  la  aD  your  be- 
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liKfioar,  and  finish  the  patriot  I  am  ccmacioiu 
of  my  want  of  ftrength  and  akill  for  lo  delisate  an 
andflitaking ;  and  yet,  as  the  shepherd  in  his  cot- 
tage may  feel  and  acknowledge  the  inflnenoe  of 
the  sun  with  as  liTely  a  gratitude  as  the  great  man 
in  his  palace,  even  I  may  he  allowed  to  pnblish  my 
■enseof  those  blessings  which,  firom  so  many  pow- 
erful virtues,  are  derived  to  the  nation  they  adorn. 
I  conclude  with  saying  that  your  fine  disceni- 
ment  and  humanity,  in  your  private  capacity,  are 
so  eonqncuous  that,  if  this  address  is  not  received 
with  aome  indulgence,  it  will  be  a  severe  conno- 
tion  that  what  I  ha^e  written  has  not  the  least 
share  of  merit 

I  am, 
With  the  profoundest  respect, 
Sir, 
Your  most  devoted  and  roost  faithful 
humble  Servant, 

Jam£s  Thomson. 


WINTER. 

IBie,  Winter  comes,  to  rule  the  varied  year, 
SuUen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train; 
Vapoun,  and  clouds,  and  storms.    Be  these  my 

theme. 
These  1  that  exalt  the  soul  to  solemn  thought. 
And  heavenly  musing.  Welcome,  kindred  glooms, 
Congenial  horrors,  hail!  with  frequent  foot, 
Pleased  have  I,  in  my  cheerful  mom  of  life. 
When  nursed  by  careless  Solitude  I  lived. 
And  sung  of  Nature  with  unceaung  joy, 
Pleased  have  I  wandered  through  your  rough  do- 
main; 
Trod  the  pure  viigin-snows,  myself  as  pure ; 
Heard  the  winds  roar,  and  the  big  torrent  burst; 
Or  seen  the  deep-fermenting  tempest  brew'd, 
In  the  grim  evening  sky.    Thus  passed  the  time, 
Till  through  the  lucid  chambers  of  the  south 
Look'd  out  the  joyous  Spring,  look'd  out,  and 
smiled. 
To  thee,  the  patron  of  her  first  essay,^ 
The  Muse,  O  Wilmington !  renews  her  song. 
Since  has  she  rounded  the  revolving  year: 
Sktnun'd  the  gay  Spring;  on  eagle-pinions  borne. 
Attempted  through  the  Summer-blaze  to  rise ; 
Then  swept  o'er  Autumn  with  the  shadowy  gale; 
And  now  among  the  wintry  clouds  again, 
RoU'd  in  the  doubling  storm  she  tries  to  soar; 
To  swell  her  note  with  all  the  rushing  winds ; 
To  suit  her  sounding  cadence  to  the  floods; 
As  is  her  theme,  her  numbers  wildly  great : 
Thrice  happy  could  she  fill  thy  judging  ear 
With  bold  description,  and  with  manly  thought 
Nor  art  thou  skill'd  in  awful  schemes  alone. 
And  how  to  moke  a  mighty  people  thrive ; 
Rut  equal  goodness,  sound  integrity, 


A  firm,  unshaken,  uneomipted  soul, 
Amid  a  sliding.age,  and  boming  strong, 
Not  vainly  hla&ng  for  thy  country's  weal, 
A  steady  spirit  regulariy  firee; 
These,  each  exalting  each,  the  statfsman  fight 
Into  the  patriot;  these,  the  public  hope 
And  eye  to  thee  converting,  bid  the  Muse 
Record  what  envy  dates  not  flattery  call. 

Now  when  the  cheeriess  empire  of  the  sky 
To  Capricorn  the  Centaur  Archer  yields 
And  fince  Aquarius  stains  the  inverted  year; 
Hung  o'er  the  farthest  vexge  of  Heaven,  the  son 
Scarce  spreads  through  ether  the  dejected  day. 
Faint  are  his  gleams,  and  inefiectual  shoot 
Hu  struggling  rays,  in  horizontal  lines, 
Through  the  thick  air ;  as  clothed  in  cloudy  stomi. 
Weak,  wan,  and  broad,  he  skirts  thesonthem  sky; 
And,  soon-descending,  to  the  long  dark  night, 
Wide^hading  all,  the  prostrate  work!  resigns. 
Nor  is  the  night  unvrish'd ;  while  vital  heat, 
Light,  life,  and  joy,  the  dubious  day  forsake. 
Meantime,  in  sid>le  dncture,  shadows  vast. 
Deep-tinged  and  damp,  and  congregated  ckwdi^ 
And  all  the  vapoury  turbulence  of  Heaven, 
Involve  the  &ce  of  things.    Thus  Winter  lafi^ 
A  heavy  gloom  oppressive  o'er  the  world. 
Through  Nature  shedding^fluence  malign, 
And  rouses  up  the  seeds  of  oark  disease, 
The  soul  of  man  dies  in  him,  loathing  life, 
And  black  with  more  than  melancholy  views. 
The  cattle  droop ;  and  o'er  the  furrow'd  land. 
Fresh  from  the  plough,  the  dun  discolour'd  fiock^ 
Untended  spreading,  crop  the  wholesome  root. 
Along  the  woods,  along  the  moorish  fens. 
Sighs  the  sad  Genius  of  the  coming  storm ; 
And  up  among  the  loose  disjointed  clifis, 
And  firactured  mountains  wild,  the  brawling  brook 
And  cave,  presageful,  send  a  hollow  moan, 
Resounding  long  in  listenign  Fancy's  ear. 

Then  comes  the  father  of  the  tempest  forth, 
Wrapt  in  black  glooms.  First  joyless  rains  obscure, 
Drive  through  the  mingling  skies  with  vapour  foul, 
Dash  on  the  mountain's  brow,  and  shake  the  woods, 
That  grumbling  wave  below.  The  unrightly  plain 
Lies  a  brown  ddugo ;  as  the  low-bent  clouds 
Pour  flood  on  flood,  yet  unexhausted  still 
Combine,  and  deepening  into  night,  shut  up 
The  day's  fair  face.    The  wanderera  of  Heaven, 
Each  to  his  home,  retire ;  save  those  that  love 
To  take  their  pastime  in  the  troubled  air. 
Or  skimming  flutter  round  the  dimply  pod. 
The  cattle  from  the  untastcd  fields  rctuni, 
And  ask,  i^-iih  meaning  low,  their  wonted  stalls^ 
Or  ruminate  in  the  contiguous  shade. 
Tliither  the  household  feathery  people  crowd, 
The  crested  cock,  with  all  his  female  train. 
Pensive,  and  dripping ;  while  the  cottage-hind 
Hangs  o'er  the  enlivening  blaze,  and  talefiil  then 
Recouoti  his  nmple  frolic ;  much  he  talki| 
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And  much  he  laughs,  nor  rockn  the  stonn  that  Uowi 
Without,  and  rattles  on  his  humble  root 

Wide  o*er  the  brim,  with  many  a  torrent  swell'd, 
And  the  mix'd  ruin  of  its  banks  o'enpread, 
At  last  the  roused-up  river  pouis  along : 
Renstless,  roaring,  dreadful,  down  it  comes, 
From  the  rude  mountain,  and  the  mossy  wild, 
Tumbling  through  rocks  abrupt,  and  sounding  fitf ; 
Then  o'er  the  sanded  valley  floating  ipreads, 
Calm,  sluggish,  silent ;  till  again,  constrain'd 
Between  two  meeting  hills,  it  bunts  away, 
Where  rocks  and  woods  o'erhang  the  turbid  stream ; 
There  gathering  triple  force,  rapid,  and  deep, 
It  boils,  and  wheels,  and  foams,  and  thundem 
through. 

Nature !  great  parent !  whose  unceasing  hand 
Rolls  round  the  seasons  of  the  changeful  year,     . 
How  mighty,  how  majestic,  are  thy  works ! 
With  what  a  pleasing  dread  they  swell  the  soul ! 
That  sees  astoniih'd !  and  astonish'd  sings ! 
Ye  too,  ye  winds !  that  now  begin  to  blow 
With  bdsterous  sweep,  I  raise  my  voice  to  yon. 
Where  are  your  stores,  ye  powerful  beings !  say. 
Where  your  atrial  magazines  reserved. 
To  swell  the  brooding  terrors  of  the  vUmn  ? 
In  what  far  distant  region  of  the  sky, 
Hush'd  in  deep  silence,  sleep  ye  when  'tis  calm  ? 

When  from  the  pallid  sky  the  sun  descends. 
With  many  a  spot,  that  o'er  his  glaring  orb 
Uncertain  wanders,  stain'd ;  red  fiery  streaks 
Begin  to  flush  around.    The  reeling  clouds 
Stagger  with  dizzy  poise,  as  doubting  yet 
Which  master  to  obey :  while  rising  slow, 
Blank,  in  the  leaden-ooluur'd  east,  the  moon 
Wears  a  wan  circle  round  her  blunted  homs. 
Seen  through  the  turbid  fluctuating  air, 
The  stars  obtuse  emit  a  shiver'd  ray ; 
Or  frequent  seem  to  shoot  athwart  the  gloom, 
And  long  behind  them  trail  the  whitening  Uase. 
Snatch'd  in  short  eddies,  plays  the  wither'd  leaf; 
And  on  the  flood  the  dancing  feather  floats. 
With  broaden'd  nostrils  to  the  sky  uptum'd, 
The  conscious  heifer  snuffii  the  stormy  gale. 
E'en  as  the  matron,  at  her  nightly  task, 
With  pensive  labour  draws  the  flaxen  thread, 
The  wasted  taper  and  the  crackling  flame 
Foretell  the  blast.    But  chief  the  plumy  race, 
Tbe  tenants  of  the  sky,  its  changes  speak. 
Retiring  from  the  downs,  where  all  day  long 
They  pick'd  their  scanty  fare,  a  blackening  train. 
Of  clamorous  rooks  thick  urge  their  weaiy  flight 
And  seek  the  cksing  shelter  of  the  grove ; 
Assiduous,  in  his  bovrer,  the  wailing  owl 
Plies  his  sad  song.    The  cormorant  on  high 
Wheels  from  the  deep,  and  screams  along  the  land. 
Loud  shrieks  the  scaling  hem ;  and  with  wild  wing 
The  drcling  seafowl  cleave  the  flaky  doods. 
Ocean,  unequal  press'd,  with  broken  tide 
And  bUnd  onmmntion  huavjes ;  while  firamttwaboiw, 
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Eat  into  caverns  by  the  restless  wave. 
And  forest-rustling  mountain,  comes  a  voice, 
That  solemn  sounding  bids  the  world  prepare. 
Then  Lssues  forth  the  storm  with  sudden  bunt, 
And  hurls  the  whole  precipitated  air 
Down  in  a  torrent.    On  the  passive  main 
Descends  the  ethereal  force,  and  with  strong  giMl 
Turns  from  its  bottom  the  disooknir'd  deep. 
Through  the  black  night  that  sits  immense  aroondi 
Lash'd  into  loam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Seems  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  bum: 
Meantime  the  mountain-billows,  to  the  cloiida 
In  dreadful  tumult  sweU'd,  surge  above  surge, 
Burst  into  chaos  with  tremendous  roar. 
And  anohor'd  navies  firom  their  stations  drive, 
Wild  as  the  winds  across  the  howling  waste 
Of  mighty  waters:  now  the  inflated  wave 
Straining  they  scale,  and  now  impetuous  shoot 
Into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  deep, 
The  wintry  Baltic  thundering  o'er  their  head. 
Emerging  thence  again,  before  the  breath 
Of  full  exerted  Heaven  they  wing  their  course. 
And  dart  on  distant  coasts;  if  some  sharp  rock, 
Or  shoal  insidious  break  not  their  career, 
And  in  loose  fragments  fling  them  floating  round. 

Nor  less  at  hand  the  looeen'd  tempest  reigns. 
The  mountain  thunders;  and  its  sturdy  sons 
Stoop  to  the  bottom  of  the  rocks  they  shade. 
Lone  on  the  midnight  steep,  and  all  aghast, 
The  dark  wayfaring  stranger  breathless  tcnis, 
And,  often  falling,  climbs  against  the  blast. 
Low  waves  the  rooted  forest,  vex'd,  and  sheds 
What  of  its  tamish'd  honours  yet  remain ; 
Dash'd  down,  and  scatter'd,  by  the  tearing  wind*!. 
Assiduous  fury,  its  gigantic  limbs. 
Thus  struggling  through  the  dissipated  grove. 
The  whirling  tempest  raves  along  the  plain; 
And  on  the  cottage  thatch'd,  or  lordly  roof^ 
Keen-fastening,  shakes  them  to  the  solid  base. 
Sleep  frighted  flies ;  and  round  tbe  rocking  donw. 
For  entrance  eager,  howls  the  savage  blast. 
Then  too,  they  say,  through  all  the  burden'd  aur, 
Long  groans  are  heard,  shrill  sounds,  and  diitaal 

sighs, 
That,  utter'd  by  the  Demon  of  the  night, 
Warn  the  devcted  wretch  of  wo  and  death. 

Huge  uproar  lords  it  wide.    The  ckMids  coa* 
mix'd 
With  stars  swift  gliding  sweep  along  the  sky. 
All  Nature  reels.    TiU  Nature's  King,  who  oA 
Amid  tempestuous  darkness  dwell*  alone, 
And  on  the  wings  of  the  careering  wind 
Walks  dreadfully  serene,  commands  a  calm; 
Then  straight,  air,  sea,  and  earth  are  huidi'd  al 
once. 

As  yet  'tis  midnight  deep.    The  weary  6knAi, 
Slow  meeting,  mingle  into  solid  gloom. 
Now,  while  the  drowsy  world  lies  kMt  in  sleep 
Let  flv)  associate  with  the  ierioui  Ni^ 
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And  Contemplation  her  ledate  compeer; 
lict  me  shake  off*  the  intrasive  cares  of  day. 
And  lay  the  meddling  senses  all  aside. 

Where  now,  ye  lying  vanities  of  life  I 
Ye  ever  tempting  ever  cheating  train! 
Whero  are  you  nowl  and  what  is  your  amount  1 
Vexation,  disappointment,  and  remorse: 
Sad,  sickening  thought !  and  yet  deluded  man, 
A  scene  of  crude  disjointed  visions  past. 
And  broken  slumbers,  rises  still  resolved, 
With  new-flush'd  hopes,  to  run  the  giddy  round. 

Father  of  light  and  life!  thou  GKxkI  Supreme! 
O  teach  me  what  is  good !  teach  me  Thyself  I 
Save  me  from  foUy,  vanity,  and  vice. 
From  every  low  pursuit !  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious   peace,  and  virtue 

pure; 
Sacied,  substantial,  never-fading  bliss! 

The  keener  tempests  rise :  and  fuming  dun 
From  all  the  livid  east,  or  piercing  north, 
Thick  clouds  ascend ;  in  whose  capacious  womb 
A  vapoury  deluge  lies,  to  snow  congealed. 
Heavy  they  roll  their  fleecy  world  along; 
And  the  sky  saddens  with  the  gather'd  storm. 
Through  the  hush'd  air  the  whitening  shower  de- 
scends, 
At  fiist  thin  wavering;  till  at  last  the  flakes 
Fall  broad,  and  wide,  and  fast,  dimming  the  day. 
With  a  continual  flow.    The  cherishM  fields 
Put  on  their  winter-robe  of  purest  white. 
'Tis  brightness  all;   save  where  the  new  snow 

melts 
Along  the  mazy  current.    Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head ;  and  ere  the  languid  sun 
Faint  from  the  west  emits  his  evening  ray, 
Earth's  universal  face,  deep  hid,  and  chill, 
Is  one  wild  dazzling  waste,  that  buries  wide 
The  works  of  man.    Drooping,  the  labourer-ox 
Stands  covered  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  demands 
The  (hiit  of  all  his  toil    The  fowls  of  Heaven, 
Tamed  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 
Which  Providence  assigns  them.    One  alone, 
The  redbreast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods. 
Wisely  regardf\il  of  the  embroiling  sky. 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets,  leaves 
Ifii  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  visit.    Half  afiraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats;  then,  brisk,  alights 
On  the  vrarm  hearth;  then,  hopping  o'er  the  floor. 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  fiunily  askance, 
Ajid  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  heb; 
Till  more  familiar  grown,  the  table-crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet.    The  foodless  wilds 
Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants.    The  haxe, 
Though  timorous  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 
By  death  Ui  vanous  forms,  dark  snares  and  dogs, 
And  more  unpitying  men,  the  garden  seeks. 
Urged  on  by  fearless  want    The  blettiiig  kind 


Eye  the  bleak  Heaven,  and  next  the  glistening 

earth, 
With  looks  of  dumb  despair;  then,  sad  dispersed, 
Dig  for  the  wither'd  hert>  through  heaps  of  snow. 
Now,  shepherds,  to  your  helpless  charge  be 

kind, 
Baffle  the  raging  year,  and  fill  their  pens 
With  food  at  will;  lodge  them  below  the  storm. 
And  watch  them  strict:  for  from  the  bellowing 

cast, 
In  this  dire  season,  ofl  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Sweeps  up  the  burden  of  whole  wintry  pluns 
At  one  wide  waft,  and  o'er  the  hapless  flocks. 
Hid  in  the  hollow  of  two  neighbouring  hills. 
The  billowy  tempest  whelms;  till,  upward  urged. 
The  valley  to  a  shining  mountain  swells, 
Tipp'd  with  a  wreath  high-curling  in  the  sky. 

As  thus  the  snows  arise ;  and  foul,  and  fierce^ 
All  Winter  drives  along  the  darkcn'd  air: 
In  his  own  loose  revolving  fields,  the  swain 
Disastcr'd  stands ;  sees  other  hills  ascend. 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow;  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain: 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  pore  astray; 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps. 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home ;  the  thoughts 

of  home 
Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigour  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt.     How  sinks  his  soul! 
What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart! 
When  for  the  dusky  spot,  which  fancy  feign'd 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow. 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste, 
Far  from  the  track  and  blcss'd  abode  of  man; 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast. 
And  every  tempest,  howling  o'er  his  head. 
Renders  Uie  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  Ids  mind, 
Of  cover'd  pits,  unfathomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent !  beyond  the  power  of  frost; 
Of  faithless  bogs ;  of  precipices  huge, 
Snux)th'd  up  with  snow;  and,  what  ii  land,  ua- 

known, 
What  water,  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring, 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake. 
Where  the  fresh  mountain  from  the  bottom  botbi 
These  check  his  fearfUl  steps ;  and  down  he  i 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift, 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death ; 
Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man, 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unseen. 
In  vain  for  him  the  oflicious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fidr-blaang,  and  the  vestment  wmim; 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire, 
With  tears  of  aitlew  innooenoe.    Abit 
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Nor  wife,  nor  children  more  shall  he  heboid, 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.    On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  Winter  seizes;  shuts  up  sense; 
And,  o'er  his  inmost  \itals  creeping  cdd, 
Lays  him  along  the  snows,  a  stifien'd  corse, 
Strctch'd  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast 

Ah !  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 
Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround; 
They  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth. 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste; 
Ah !  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along, 
How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death, 
And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain. 
How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood. 
Or  more  devouring  flame.    How  many  bleed. 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon  glooms; 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs.    How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery.    Sore  pierced  by  wintry  winds, 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.    How  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind, 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  of  life, 
They  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  Muse. 
E'en  in  the  vale,  where  Wisdom  loves  to  dwell. 
With  friendship,  peace,  and  contemplation  join'd, 
How  many,  rack'd  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retired  distress.    How  many  stand 
Around  the  deathbed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.    Thought  fond 

Man 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills, 
That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life. 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suflfering,  and  of  fate. 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  stand  appall'd, 
And  heedless  rambling  Impulse  learn  to  thirik ; 
The  conscious  heart  of  Charity  would  warm, 
And  her  wide  vrish  Benevolence  dilate; 
The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh; 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss, 
Refining  still,  the  social  passions  work. 

And  here  can  I  forget  the  generous  band,* 
Who,  touched  with  human  wo,  redressivo  searched 
Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jaill 
Unpitied,  and  unheard,  where  misery  moans; 
Where  nckness  pines;  where  thirst  and  hunger 

bum. 
And  poor  misfortune  feels  the  lash  of  vice. 
While  in  the  land  of  Liberty,  the  land 
Whose  every  street  and  public  meeting  glow 
With  open  fineedom,  Uttle  tyrants  raged; 
Snateh'd  the  lean  morsel  from  the  starving  month; 
Toie  finom  cold  wintry  limbs  the  tatter'd  weed;     * 
E'en  robb'd  them  of  Uie  last  of  comforts,  sleep; 
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The  free-bom  Briton  to  the  dungecm  chain'd, 
Or,  as  the  lust  of  craelty  prevail'd. 
At  pleasure  mark'd  him  with  inglorious  stripes; 
And  crush'd  out  lives,  by  secret  barbarous  ways, 
That  for  their  country  would  have  toil'd  or  Ued. 
O  great  design !  if  executed  well, 
With  patient  care,  and  wisdom-temper'd  zeaL 
Ye  sons  of  Merey !  yet  resume  the  search; 
Drag  forth  the  legal  monsten  into  light. 
Wrench  from  their  hands  oppression's  iron  rod, 
And  bid  the  cmel  feel  the  pains  they  give. 
Much  still  untouch'd  remains ;  in  this  rank  age. 
Much  is  the  patriot's  weeding  hand  required 
The  toils  of  law  (what  dark  insidious  men 
Have  cumbrous  added  to  perplex  the  trath, 
And  lengthen  simple  justice  into  trade) 
How  glorious  were  the  day !  that  saw  these  broke, 
And  every  man  within  the  reach  of  right 

By  wintry  famine  roused,  from  all  the  tract 
Of  horrid  mountains  where  the  shining  Alps, 
And  wavy  Appenine,  and  Pyrenees, 
Branch  out  stupendous  into  distant  lands ; 
Crael  as  death,  and  hungry  as  the  grave ! 
Burning  for  blood !  bony,  and  gaunt,  and  grim  1 
Assembling  wolves  in  raging  troops  descend ; 
And,  pouring  o'er  the  country,  bear  along. 
Keen  as  the  north-wind  sweeps  the  glossy  snow. 
All  is  their  prize.    They  fasten  on  the  steed. 
Press  him  to  earth,  and  pierce  his  mighty  heart 
Nor  can  the  bull  his  awfiil  front  defend. 
Or  shake  the  murdering  savages  away 
Rapacious,  at  the  mother's  throat  they  fly. 
And  tear  the  screaming  infant  firom  her  breest 
The  godlike  face  of  man  avails  him  nought 
E'en  beauty,  force  divine!  at  whose  bright  glanos 
The  generous  lion  stands  in  soften'd  gaze, 
Here  bleeds,  a  hapless  undistinguish'd  prey. 
But  if,  apprized  of  the  severe  attack. 
The  country  be  shut  up,  lured  by  the  scent, 
On  churehyards  drear  (inhuman  to  relate !) 
The  disappointed  prowlera  fall,  and  dig 
The  shrouded  body  from  the  grave;  o'er  whicli^ 
Mix'd  with  foul  shades,  and  frighted  ghosts,  thsy 

howl. 
Among  thoee  hilly  regions,  where  embraced 
In  peaceful  vales  the  happy  Grisons  dwell; 
Oft,  rushing  sudden  from  the  loaded  cliflTs, 
Mountains  of  snow  their  gathering  terrors  roll. 
From  steep  to  steep,  loud-thundering  down  they 

come, 
A  wintry  waste  in  dire  commotion  all ; 
And  herds,  and  flocks,  and  travellen,  and  svndns, 
And  sometimes  whole  brigades  of  marching  troops^ 
Or  hamlets  sleeping  in  the  dead  of  night. 
Are  deep  beneath  the  smothering  rain  whelm'd. 
^  Now,  all  amid  the  rigoun  of  the  year, 
In  the  wild  depth  of  Winter,  while  without 
The  ceaseless  winds  blow  ice,  be  my  retreat, 
Between  the  groaning  fofcst  and  the  shoie 
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Beat  by  the  boundlen  multitude  of  waves, 
A  rural,  shelter'd,  solitary,  scene; 
Where  ruddy  fire  and  beaming  tapers  join, 
To  cheer  the  gloom.    There  studious  let  me  sit, 
And  bold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  Dead; 
Sages  of  ancient  time,  as  gods  revered, 
As  gods  beneficent,  who  bless'd  mankind 
With  arts,  with  arms,  and  humanized  a  world. 
Roused  at  the  inspiring  thought,  I  throw  aside 
The  long-lived  volume;  and,  deep-musing,  hail 
The  sacred  shades,  that  slowly  rising  pass 
Before  my  wondering  eyes.    First  Socrates, 
Who,  firmly  good  in  a  corrupted  state. 
Against  the  rage  of  tyrants  single  stood. 
Invincible!  calm  Reason's  holy  law, 
That  Voice  of  Qod  within  the  attentive  mind, 
Obeying,  fearless,  or  in  life,  or  death: 
Great  moral  teacher!  Wisest  of  mankind  l^  •* 
Solon  the  next,  who  built  his  common-weal 
On  equity's  wide  base;  by  tender  laws 
A  lively  people  curbing,  yet  undamp'd : 
Preserving  still  that  quick  peculiar  fire. 
Whence  in  the  laurei'd  field  of  finer  arts 
And  of  bold  freedom,  they  unequal'd  shone, 
The  pride  of  smiling  Greece,  and  human-kind. 
Lycurgus  then,  who  bow'd  beneath  the  force 
Of  strictest  discipline,  severely  wise, 
All  human  passions.    Following  him,  I  see. 
As  at  Thermopyla  he  glorious  fell, 
The  firm  devoted  chief,*  who  proved  by  deeds 
The  hardest  lesson  which  the  other  taught 
Then  Aristides  lifts  his  honest  front; 
Spotless  of  heart,  to  whom  the  unflattering  voice 
Of  freedom  gave  the  noblest  name  of  Just; 
In  pure  majestic  poverty  revered; 
Who,  e'en  his  glory  to  his  country's  weal 
Suomitting,  sweU'd  a  haughty  Rival'st  fame. 
Rear'd  by  his  care,  of  softer  ray  appears 
Cimon  sweet-soul'd ;  whose  genius,  rising  strong, 
Shook  off  the  load  of  young  debauch;  abroad 
The  scourge  of  Persian  pride,  at  home  the  fiiend 
Of  every  worth  and  every  splendid  art ; 
Modest,  and  simple,  in  the  pomp  of  wealth. 
Then  the  last  worthies  of  declining  Greece, 
Late  call'd  to  glory,  in  unequal  times, 
Pensive  appear.    The  fair  Corinthian  boast, 
Tiroolcon,  happy  temper !  mild,  and  firm. 
Who  wept  the  brother  while  the  tyrant  bled. 
And,  equal  to  the  best,  the  Theban  Pair,t 
Whose  virtues,  in  heroic  concord  join'd. 
Their  country  raised  to  freedom,  empire,  fame. 
He  too,  with  whom  Athenian  honour  sunk, 
And  left  a  mass  of  sordid  lees  behind, 
Phocion  the  Good ;  in  public  life  severe. 
To  virtue  still  inexorably  firm ; 
But  when,  beneath  his  low  illustrious  roof^ 
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Sweet  peace  and  happy  wisdom  mooth'd  his  ham, 
Not  friendship  softer  was,  nor  kwe  mose  kiad. 
And  he,  the  last  of  old  Lycurgus*  sons. 
The  gcnerousL  victim  to  that  vain  attempt^ 
To  save  a  rotten  state,  Agis,  who  ntw 
E'en  Sparta's  self  to  servile  avazioe  sunk, 
The  two  Achaian  heroes  dose  the  train: 
Aratus,  who  awhile  relumed  the  aool 
Of  fondly  lingering  liberty  in  Ghreeoe; 
And  he  her  darling  as  her  latest  hope, 
The  gallant  PhilopoBmen;  who  to  arms 
Tum'd  the  luxurious  pomp  he  coiold  not  cme; 
Or  toiling  in  his  farm,  a  simple  swain ; 
Or,  bold  and  skilful,  thundering  in  the  field. 

Of  rougher  firont,  a  mighty  people  oome! 
A  race  of  heroes !  in  those  virtuous  times 
Which  knew  no  stain,  save  that  with  partial  floM 
Their  dearest  country  they  too  fondly  loved: 
Her  better  Founder  first,  the  light  of  Rome 
Numa,  who  sofion'd  her  rapacious  sons : 
Servius  the  king,  who  laid  the  solid  base 
On  which  o'er  earth  the  vast  republic  spread. 
Then  the  great  consuls  venerable  rise. 
The  public  Father*  who  the  private  qneD'd, 
As  on  the  dread  tribunal  sternly  nul. 
He,  whom  his  thankless  country  could  not  loM, 
Camillus,  only  vengeful  to  her  foes. 
Fabricius,  scomer  of  all-conquering  gold ; 
And  Cincinnatus,  awful  from  the  pkragh. 
Thy  willing  victiro.t  Carthage,  bursting  loose 
From  all  that  pleading  Nature  could  oppose, 
From  a  whole  city's  tears,  by  rigid  foith 
Imperious  call'd,  and  honour's  dire  command. 
Scipio,  the  gentle  chief,  humanely  brave. 
Who  soon  the  race  of  spotless  glory  ran, 
And,  warm  in  youth,  to  the  poetic  shade 
With  Friendship  and  Philosophy  retired. 
Tully,  whose  powerful  eloquence  a  while 
Restrain'd  the  rapid  fate  of  rushing  Rome. 
Unconquer'd  Cato,  virtuous  in  extreme : 
And  thou,  unhappy  Brutus,  kind  of  heart, 
Whode  steady  arm,  by  awful  virtue  urged, 
Lifted  the  Roman  steel  against  thy  frioid. 
Thousands  besides  the  tribute  of  a  verse 
Demand ;  but  who  can  count  the  stars  of  Efeaveal 
Who  sing  their  influence  on  this  lower  woridt 

Behold,  who  yonder  comes  I  in  sober  state^ 
Fair,  miki,  and  strong,  as  is  a  vernal  mm: 
'TIS  Phoebus'  self,  or  else  the  Mantnan  Swain 
Great  Homer  too  appears,  of  daring  wing. 
Parent  of  song!  and  equal  by  his  side, 
The  British  Muse:  join'd  hand  in  hand  they 

walk. 
Darkling,  full  up  the  middle  steep  to  fiane^ 
Nor  absent  are  those  shades,  whose  akilftd  toaeh 
Pathetic  drew  the  impasskm'd  hevt,  and  efaftia'd 
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Tniuported  Athens  with  the  moral  eoene; 
Nor  thoie  who,  tuneful,  waked  the  enchanting 

lyre. 
First  of  your  kind  I  society  diTine ! 
Still  visit  thus  my  nights,  for  you  reserved, 
And  mount  my  soaring  soul  to  thoughts  like 

yours. 
Silence,  thou  lonely  power!  the  door  be  thine; 
See  on  the  hallow'd  hour  that  none  intrude. 
Sate  a  few  chosen  friends,  who  sometimes  deign 
To  bless  my  humble  roof,  with  sense  refined, 
Learning  digested  well,  exalted  faith. 
Unstudied  wit,  and  humour  ever  gay. 
Or  firom  the  Muses'  hill  will  Pope  descend, 
To  raise  the  sacred  hour,  to  bid  it  smile. 
And  with  the  social  spirit  warm  the  heartl 
For  though  not  sweeter  his  own  Homer  sings, 
Yet  is  his  life  the  more  endearing  song. 
Where  art  thou,  Hammond  %  thou,  the  darling 

pride. 
The  friend  and  lover  of  the  tuneful  throng ! 
Ah  why,  dear  youth,  in  all  the  blooming  prime 
Of  vernal  genius,  where  disclosing  fast 
Each  active  worth,  each  manly  virtue  lay. 
Why  wert  thoo  ravish'd  £rom  our  hope  so  sooni 
What  now  avails  that  noble  thirst  of  fame. 
Which  stung  thy  fervent  breasti  that  treasured 

store 
Of  knowledge  eariygain'dl  that  eager  zeal 
To  serve  thy  country,  glowing  in  the  band 
Of  youthful  patriots,  who  sustain  her  name ; 
What  now,  alasl  that  life-diffusing  charm 
Of  sprightly  wit  1  that  rapture  for  the  Muse, 
That  heart  of  friendship,  and  that  soul  of  joy. 
Which  bade  with  softest  light  thy  virtues  snulel 
Ah  1  only  show'd,  to  check  our  fond  pursuits, 
And  teach  our  humUed  hopes  that  life  is  vain ! 
Thus  in  some  deep  retirement  would  I  pass 
The  vrinter-glooms,  with  friends  of  pliant  soul, 
Or  blithe,  or  solemnf  as  the  theme  inspired : 
With  them  would  search,  if  Nature's  boundless 

frame 
Was  call'd,  late-rising  from  the  void  of  night, 
Or  sprung  eternal  from  the  Eternal  Mind; 
Its  life,  its  laws,  its  progress,  and  its  end. 
Hence  larger  prospects  of  the  beauteous  whole 
Would,  gradual,  open  on  our  openmg  minds; 
And  each  diffusive  harmony  unite 
In  frill  perfection,  to  the  astonish'd  eye. 
Then  would  we  try  to  scan  the  moral  world. 
Which,  though  to  us  it  seems  embroil'd,  moves  on 
In  higher  order;  fitted  and  impelled 
By  Wisdom's  fiiwst  hand,  and  issuing  aD 
In  general  good.    The  sage  historic  Muse 
Should  next  conduct  us  through  the  deeps  of 

time: 
Show  us  how  empire  grew,  declined,  and  fell, 
In  seatter'd  states;  what  makes  the  nations  smile. 
Improve  thor  soil,  and  gives  them  double  sum; 


And  why  they  ptne  beneath  the  brightest  skies^ 

In  Nature's  richest  lap.    As  thus  vre  talk'd. 

Our  hearts  would  burn  vrithin  us,  would  inhale 

That  portion  of  divinity,  that  ray 

Of  purest  Heaven,  which  lights  the  public  soul 

O  f  patriots  and  of  heroes.    But  if  doom'd 

In  powerless  humble  fortune,  to  repress 

These  ardent  risings  of  the  kindling  soul; 

Then,  even  superior  to  ambition,  we 

Would  learn  the  private  virtues ;  how  to  glide 

Through  shades  and  plains,  along  the  smoothest 

stream 
Of  rural  life:  orsnatch'd  away  by  hope. 
Through  the  dim  spaces  of  futurity. 
With  earnest  eye  anticipate  those  scenes 
Of  happiness  and  wonder;  where  the  mind 
In  endkss  growth  and  infinite  ascent. 
Rises  fit>m  state  to  state,  and  world  to  worid. 
But  when  with  these  the  serious  though  is  fixl'd, 
We,  shifting  for  relief,  would  play  the  shapes 
Of  frolic  fency;  and  incessant  form 
Those  rapid  pictures,  that  assembled  train 
Of  fleet  ideas,  never  join'd  before. 
Whence  lively  wit  exdtes  to  gay  surprise; 
Or  folly  painting  humour,  grave  himself. 
Calls  laughter  forth,  deep-shaking  every  nerm 

Meantime  the  village  rouses  up  the  fire ; 
While  well  attested,  and  as  weU  believed. 
Heard  solenm,  goes  the  goblin  story  round; 
Till  surperstitious  horror  creeps  o'er  alL 
Or,  frequent  in  the  sounding  hall,  they  wake 
The  rural  gambol.    Rustic  mirth  goes  round : 
The  simple  joke  that  takes  the  shepherd's  heart 
Easily  pleased;  the  long  loud  laugh,  sincere; 
The  kiss,  snatch'd  hasty  from  the  side-long  maid, 
On  purpose  guardless,  or  pretending  sleep: 
The  leap,  the  slap,  the  haul;  and,  shook  to  notes 
Of  native  music,  the  respondent  dance. 
Thus  jocund  fleets  vrith  them  the  winter  night. 

The  city  swarms  intense.    The  public  haunt. 
Full  of  each  theme  and  warm  with  mix'd 


course, 
Hums  indistinct    The  sons  of  riot  flow 
Down  the  loose  stream  of  false  enchanted  joy. 
To  swift  destruction.    On  the  rankled  soul 
The  gaming  fury  falls;  and  in  one  gulf 
Of  total  ruin,  honour,  virtue,  peace. 
Friends,  families,  and  fortune,  headlong  onk. 
Upsprings  the  dance  afong  the  lighted  dome, 
Mix'd  and  evolved,  a  thousand  sprightly  ways. 
The  glittering  court  efiuses  every  pomp; 
The  circle  deepens:  beam'd  from  gaudy  robes, 
Tapers,  and  sparkling  gems,  and  radiant  eyes 
A  soft  effulgence  o'er  the  palace  waves: 
While,  a  gay  insect  in  his  summer-shine. 
The  fop,  light  fluttering,  spreads  his  mealy  winfs. 
Dread  o'er  the  scene,  the  ghost  of  Hamlsii 

stalks; 
OthflUo  rages;  poor  Monimia  mourns; 


THOMBOirS  WORKS. 


And  Bahidera  pouxB  her  miiiI  in  love. 
Terror  aUrmi  the  hreant;  the  comely  tear 
Steele  o'er  the  cheek:  or  else  the  Comie  Muw 
Holda  to  the  world  a  picture  of  itaelf, 
And  raisee  sly  the  fitir  impartial  laugh. 
Sometimee  ihe  lifts  her  strain,  and  paints  the  scenes 
Ofbeauteons  life;  whate'er  can  deck  mankind, 
Or  charm  the  heart,  in  generous  Bevil*  show'd. 

O  thou,  whose  wisdom,  solid  yet  refined, 
Whose  patriot-Tirtues,  and  consummate  skill 
Totooch  the  finer  springs  that  move  the  world, 
Joined  to  whate'er  the  Graces  can  bestow, 
And  all  ApoUo's  animating  fire, 
Qiwe  thee,  with  pleasing  dignity,  to  shine 
At  once  Uie  guardian,  ornament,  and  joy, 
Of  polishM  life ;  permit  the  rural  Muse, 
O  Chesterfield,  to  grace  with  thee  her  songt 
Ere  to  the  shades  again  she  humbly  flies, 
Indulge  her  fend  ambition,  in  thy  train, 
(Forerery  Muse  has  in  thy  train  a  place) 
To  mark  thy  various,  fuU-accomplish'd  mind: 
To  mark  that  spirit,  which,  with  British  scorn, 
Rejects  the  allurements  of  corrupted  power; 
That  elegant  politeness,  which  excels, 
E'en  in  the  judgment  of  presumptuous  France, 
The  boasted  manners  of  her  shining  court ; 
That  with  the  vivid  energy  of  sense, 
The  truth  of  Nature,  which  with  Attic  point 
And  kind  well  tempered  satire,  smoothly  keen, 
Steals  through  the  soul,  and  without  pain  corrects. 
Or  rising  thence  vrith  yet  a  brighter  flame, 
O  let  me  hail  thee  on  some  glorious  day, 
When  to  the  listening  senate,  ardent,  crowd 
Britannia's  sons  to  hear  her  pleaded  cause. 
Then  dress'd  by  thee,  more  amiably  fair. 
Truth  the  soft  robe  of  mild  persuasion  wears : 
Thou  to  assenting  reason  givest  again 
Her  own  enlighten'd  thoughts;  call'd  firom  the 

heart, 
The  obedient  passions  on  thy  voice  attend ; 
And  e'en  reluctant  party  feels  a  while 
Thy  gracious  power :  as  through  the  varied  maxe 
Of  eloquence,  now  smooth,  now  quick,  now  strong, 
Profeund  and  clear,  you  roll  the  copious  flood. 

To  thy  bved  haunt  return,  my  happy  Muse : 
For  now,  behdd,  the  joyous  winter  days. 
Frosty,  succeed ;  and  through  the  blue  serene, 
For  sight  too  fine,  the  ethereal  nitro  flies ; 
Killing  infectious  damps,  and  the  spent  air 
Storing  afinesh  with  elemental  life. 
Close  crowds  the  shining  atmosphere;  and  binds 
Our.itoengthen'd  bodies  in  its  cold  embraoe, 
Constringent;  feeds,  and  animates  our  blood; 
Refines  our  spirits,  through  the  new-strong  nerves, 
In  swifter  sallies  daiting  to  the  brain; 
Where  sits  the  soul,  intense,  eoUected,  cool, 
Bright  as  the  skies,  and  as  the  season  keen. 


A  charKier  In  the  Ognscioni  Lovn^  by  Mr  B. 


All  Natue  feels  toe  nnovatittg  fence 
Of  Winter,  only  to  the  thooghtleai  eye 
In  ruin  seen.    The  feost-oonoocted  glebe 
Draws  in  abundant  vegetable  aool. 
And  gatheiB  vigour  fer  the  oooaing  year, 
A  stronger  glow  site  on  the  lively  oheek 
Of  ruddy  fire :  and  luculent  along 
The  purer  rivers  flow;  their  sullen  deeps, 
Tran^iarent,  opea  to  the  shepherd^  gaie^ 
And  murmur  hoarser  at  the  fixing  ficost 

What  art  thou,  ftosti  and  whence  aie  Ay  keca 
stores 
Derived,  thou  secret  aO-invafing  power, 
Whom  e'en  the  illusive  fluid  can  not  fly  t 
Is  not  thy  potent  energy,  unseen, 
Mjrriads  of  little  salto,  or  hook'd,  or  shaped 
Like  double  wedges,  and  difi^ised  imm^n— 
Through  water,  earth,  and  etherl  hmoe  at  eve^ 
Steam'd  eager  from  the  red  horinn  round, 
With  the  fierce  nge  of  Winter  deep  sufibsed, 
An  icy  gale,  oft  shifting,  o'er  the  pool 
Breathes  a  blue  film,  and  in  ite  mid  career 
Arrests  the  Inckering  stream.  The  loosen^  fee, 
Let  down  the  flood,  and  half  dissolved  by  day, 
Rustles  no  moro;  but  to  the  sedgy  bank 
Fast  grows,  or  gathers  round  the  pointed  stooe^ 
A  cfystal  pavement,  by  the  breath  of  Heaven 
Cemented  firm;  till,  seized  from  shore  to  shoie 
The  whole  imprison'd  river  growls  befow. 
Loud  rings  the  froaen  earth,  and  hard  refleote 
A  double  noise;  while,  at  his  evening  waleh. 
The  village  dog  deters  the  nightly  thief; 
The  heifer  lows;  the  distant  water^fidl 
Swells  in  the  breeze;  and,  vrith  the  hasty  treed 
Of  traveller,  the  hoUow-aounding  phhi 
Shakes  from  afar.    The  frill  ethereal  round, 
Infinite  worids  disdoaing  to  the  i^w. 
Shines  out  intensely  keen;  and,  all  one  oope 
Of  starry  glitter,  glows  from  pole  to  pole. 
From  pole  to  pole  the  rigid  influence  frJls, 
Through  the  still  night,  incessant,  heavy,  atieo^ 
And  seizes  Nature  fast    It  fineeaes  on; 
Till  Mom,  late  rising  o'er  the  drooping  worid^ 
Lifts  her  pale  eye  unjoyous.    Then  appea» 
The  various  labour  of  the  silent  night: 
Prone  from  the  dripping  eave,  and  dumb  casoids 
Whose  idle  torrento  <mly  seem  to  roar, 
The  pendent  icicle:  the  frost-work  fiur, 
Whoe  transient  hues,  and  fended  figiues  ri«; 
Wid&«pouted  o'er  the  hill,  the  froeen  brook, 
A  livid  tract,  cold-gleaming  on  the  mom; 
The  forest  bent  beneath  the  phuny  wave; 
And  by  the  frost  refined  the  whiter  snow, 
Incrusted  hard,  and  sounding  to  the  tiead 
Of  eariy  shepherd,  as  he  pensive  seeks 
His  pining  flock,  or  from  the  mountain  top, 
Pleased  with  the  slippery  surface,  swift  desoendi. 

On  blithsome  frolics  bent,  the  youthftd  swains, 
While  eveiy  work  ef  man  is  laid  at  test, 
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WINTER. 


Fond  o'er  the  rmr  crowd,  in  Ttrioui  ipoirt 
And  reveliy  divolved;  where  mixing  gla^ 
Happiest  of  all  the  train,  the  raptured  boy 
Lashes  the  whirling  top.    Or,  where  the  Rhine 
Branched  out  in  many  a  long  canal  extends, 
From  every  province  swarming,  void  of  caiv, 
Batavia  rushes  fcrth;  and  as  they  sweep. 
On  sounding  skates,  a  thousand  difierent  waji^ 
In  circling  poise,  swift  as  the  winds,  along, 
The  then  gay  land  is  maddenM  all  to  joy. 
Nor  less  the  northern  courts,  wide  o'er  the  mow, 
Pour  a  new  pomp.    Eager,  on  rapid  sleds, 
Their  vigorous  youth  in  bold  contention  wheel 
The  bng-resounding  course.  Meantime  to  raise 
The  manly  strife,  with  highly  blooming  charms, 
Flush'd  by  the  season,  Scandinavia's  dames. 
Or  Russia's  buxom  daughters,  glow  around. 

Pure,  quick,  and  sportful,  is  the  wholesome  day; 
But  soon  elapsed.    The  horiiontal  son, 
Broad  o'er  the  south,  hangs  at  his  utmost  noon: 
And,  inefTectual,  strikes  the  gelid  cliff: 
His  azure  gloss  the  mountain  still  maintaine, 
Nor  ieels  the  feeble  touch.    Perhaps  the  vale 
Relents  awhile  to  the  reflected  ray: 
Or  firom  the  forest  falls  the  clustered  snow. 
Myriads  of  gems,  that  in  the  waving  gleam 
Gay-twinkle  as  they  scatter.    Thick  around 
Thunders  the  sport  of  those  who  vnth  the  gun, 
And  dog  impatient  bounding  at  the  shot, 
Worn  than  the  Season,  desolate  the  6eid»i 
And,  adding  to  the  ruins  of  the  year, 
Distress  the  footed  or  the  feathered  game. 

But  what  is  this?  our  infant  Winter  sinl^e, 
Divested  of  his  grandeur,  should  our  eye 
Astoniah'd  shoot  into  the  frigid  lone; 
Where,  for  relentless  months,  continual  Night 
Holds  o'er  the  glittering  waste  her  starry  leign. 
There,  through  the  prison  of  unbounded  wildi^ 
Barr'd  by  the  hand  of  Nature  from  escape, 
Wide  xeeme  the  Russian  exile.    Nought  aioimd 
Strikes  his  sad  eye,  but  deserts  lost  in  snow; 
And  heavy-loaded  groves;  and  soUd  floods, 
That  stretch  athwart  the  solitary  waste, 
Their  icy  horrors  to  the  froaen  main, 
And  cheerless  tovme  &r  distant,  never  blea'd, 
Save  vrfaen  its  annual  coarse  the  caravan 
Bends  to  the  golden  coast  of  rich  Cathay,* 
With  nevfB  of  human-kmd.  Yet  thcie  life  gkyws; 
Yet  cberish'd  there  beneath  the  shining  waste. 
The  Amy  nations  harbour:  tipp'd  with  jet, 
Fair  ermines,  spotless  as  the  snows  they  preai; 
SaUee  of  glossy  bhuJ^:  and  dark-embrown'd, 
Or  beaoteoos  fieak'd  with  many  a  mingled  hue, 
Thousands  besides,  the  costly  pride  of  oouits. 
lliere,  warm  together  press'd,  the  trooping  deer 
Sleep  OD  the  new^aUen  snows;  and  scaioe  hie 
heed 


Raised  o'er  the  heapy  vneath,  the  bnnchiag  tik 
Lies  slumbering  sullen  in  t^  white  abyss. 
The  ruthless  hunter  wants  nor  dflgs  nor  toils, 
Nor  with  the  dread  of  sounding  bows  he  drivee 
The  fearfo]  flying  race;  with  ponderova  dnhs, 
Ae  weak  against  the  monntain-heiqps  they  posh 
Their  beating  breast  in  vain,  and  piteone  hnj« 
He  lays  them  quivering  on  the  ensanguined  sDOim 
And  with  loud  shouts  rejoicing  bears  them  hna^. 
There  through  the  piny  forest  half-ahaorp'd. 
Rough  tenant  of  these  shades,  the  shapeless  beai^ 
With  dangling  ice  all  horrid,  stalka  foriom; 
Slow-paced,  and  sourer  as  the  storms  increase^ 
He  makes  his  bed  beneath  the  inclement  drift, 
And,  with  stem  patience,  scorning  weak  oomn 

phdnt, 
Hardens  his  heart  against  nssnijing  want 

Wide  o'er  the  spacious  regions  of  the  BMlii» 
That  see  Bodteauige  his  tardy  wain, 
A  boisterous  race,  by  frosty  Camus*  plflfoe^ 
Who  little  pleasure  know  and  fear  no  pain, 
Prolific  swann.    They  once  lelumed  the  flauM 
Of  lost  manUnd  in  polifljli'd  slavery  sunk ; 
Drove  martial  horde  on  hovde,t  with  feediil 

sweep 
ResLstless  roshiog  o'er  the  enfeebled  south, 
And  gave  the  vanquished  worid  another  feta. 
Not  such  the  sons  of  Lapland:  wisdy  th^ 
Despise  the  insensate  barbarous  trade  of  war; 
They  ask  no  more  than  siniple  Nature  givsi^ 
They  love  their  mountains,  and  enjoy  their  storms, 
No  false  desires,  no  pride-created  wanti^ 
Disturb  the  peaeefiil  oovent  of  their  time; 
And  through  the  leatless  ever  toituied  maw 
Of  pleasure,  or  ambitfon,  bid  it  lage^ 
Theb  reindeer  fonn  thstr  liobes.    Tbiee  thtir 

tents, 
Their  robes^  their  beds^  wid  all  thai?  honely  wirilh 
Supply,  their  wholesome  fare  and  chesduKcupiL 
Obeequioos  at  their  call,  the  deoile  tribe 
Yield  to  the  sled  their  necks,  and  whirl  tbcs  I 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  heap'd  into  one  expanii 
Of  marbled  snow,  as  for  as  ^e  can  sweep 
With  a  blue  crust  of  ice  unbounded  glaasd. 
By  dancing  meteors  then,  that  ceaeelesi 
A  waving  blase  refracted  o'er  the  heaveni^ 
And  vivid  moons,  and  stars  that  keener  pli^ 
With  doubled  lustre  firom  the  glossy  waste, 
E'en  in  the  depth  of  polar  night,  they  find 
A  wondrous  day:  enough  to  light  the  ohaee, 
Or  guide  their  daring  steps  to  Finland  fidie. 
Wish'd  Spring  returns;  and  ftom  the  hazy  ion||u 
While  dim  Aurora  slowly  moves  before 
The  welcome  sun,  just  verging  up  at  fiiiti 
By  small  degrees  extends  the  swelling  eunel 
Tin  seen  at  last  for  gay  rejoicing  months. 
Still  round  and  round,  his  spiral  oouiae  he  winds, 
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And  M  he  neariy  dips  his  flaming  oib, 
Wheels  up  again,  and  reascends  the  skj. 
In  that  glad  season  from  the  lakes  and  floods, 
Where  pure  I^Hemi's*  fuxj  mountains  rise, 
And  fringed  with  roses  Tengliot  rolls  his  stream, 
They  draw  the  copious  fry.    With  these,  at  ere, 
They  cheerful  loaded  to  thefar  tents  repair ; 
Where,  all  day  long  in  useful  cares  employed, 
Their  kind  unhlemish'd  wives  the  fire  prepare. 
Thrice  happy  race!  by  poverty  secured 
From  legal  plunder  and  rapacious  power : 
In  whom  feO  interest  never  yet  has  sown 
The  seeds  of  vice :  whose  spotless  swains  ne'er 

knew 
Injurious  deed,  nor,  blasted  by  the  breath 
Of  fiiithless  love,  their  blooming  daughters  wo. 

Still  pressing  on,  beyond  Tomea's  lake, 
And  Heda  flaming  through  a  waste  of  snow. 
And  farthest  Greenland,  to  the  pole  itself, 
Where,  failing  gradual)  life  at  length  goes  out, 
The  Muse  expands  ha  solitary  flight ; 
And,  hovering  o'er  the  wild  stupendous  scene, 
Beholds  new  seas  beneath  another  sky.l 
Throned  in  his  palace  of  cerulean  ice. 
Here  Winter  holds  his  unrejoicing  court; 
And  through  the  airy  hall  the  loud  misrule 
Of  driving  tempest  is  for  ever  heard; 
Hers  the  grim  tyrant  meditates  his  wrath ; 
Hers  aims  his  winds  with  all  subduing  frost; 
Moulds  his  fierce  hail,  and  treasures  up  his 

SDOWl, 

With  whidi  he  now  oppresses  half  the  globe. 

Thence  winding  eastward  to  the  Tartar's  coast, 
She  swe^  the  howling  margin  of  the  main ; 
Where  undisBolving,  from  the  first  of  time, 
Snows  swen  on  snows,  amazing  to  the  sky ; 
And  Icy  mountains  high  on  mountains  piled, 
Seem  to  the  shivering  saibr  from  afio*. 
Shapeless  and  white,  an  atmosphere  of  douds. 
Picgected  huge,  and  horrid  o'er  the  surge, 
Alps  frown  on  Alps;  or  rushing  hideous  down, 
As  if  old  Chaos  was  again  retum'd, 
Wide-rend  the  deep,  and  shake  the  solid  pole. 
Ocean  itself  no  longer  can  resist 
The  binding  fury:  but,  in  aD  its  rage 
Of  tempest  taken  by  the  boundless  frost, 
Is  many  a  frithom  to  the  bottom  chain'd, 

*  11  do  ManperUoi^  in  Ua  book  on  the  Figwe  of  the  ESith, 
after  havfaig  described  the  beaatiM  lake  and  moontaln  of 
NiemI,  in  Laplan^  mjB,  "Fnm  thia  lid^t  we  had  opporta- 
niljf  Mvend  thnea  to  see  thoae  vapouxa  riae  fiom  tl»  lake^ 
wUdi  the  peofrie  of  the  country  call  Hidlioa^  and  which  th^y 
dsam  to  be  the  guardian  apirita  of  the  mountaina.  We  had 
been  frigbtad  Witt  aloriea  of  bean  that  haunted  thia  plaoe^  but 
saw  nona.  It  aaemed  rather  a  {dace  of  naoct  for  fairiaa  and 
genu,  than  bean.» 

r  rbaaame  author  dbaerrei^  "Iwasanrpriaedtoaeeapoii 
ms  baahi  of  thia  river  (the  Tenglio)  roaes  of  aa  Ihelja  nd  aa 
any  flat  an  in  ovrgaidenai 
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And  bid  to  roar  no  more :  a  bleak  expanse, 
Shagg'd  o'er  vrith  wavy  rocks,  cheerlisB,  and  voiil 
Of  every  life,  that  from  the  dreary  months 
Flies  conscious  southward.    Miserable  they ! 
Who,  here  entangled  in  the  gathering  ice, 
Take  their  last  look  of  the  descending  sun; 
While,  full  of  death,  and  fierce  with  tenfold  frost, 
The  long  long  night,  incumbent  o'er  their  heads, 
Falls  horrible.    Such  was  the  Briton's*  fiite, 
As  with  first  prow,  (what  have  not  Britons  daied!^ 
Ho  for  the  passage  sought,  attempted  once 
So  much  in  vain,  and  seeming  to  be  shut 
By  jeabus  Nature  with  eternal  ban. 
In  these  feU  regbns,  in  Arzina  caught, 
And  to  the  stony  deep  his  idle  ship 
Immediate  seal'd,  he  with  his  hapless  crew 
Each  full  exerted  at  his  several  task, 
Froze  into  statues;  to  the  cordage  glued 
The  sailor,  and  the  pilot  to  the  helm. 

Hard  by  these  shores,  where  scarce  his  fifeoing 
stream 
Rolls  the  wild  Oby,  live  the  last  of  men; 
And  half  enliven'd  by  the  distant  sun. 
That  rears  and  ripens  man,  as  well  as  plants, 
Here  human  nature  wears  its  rudest  form. 
Deep  from  the  piercing  season  sunk  in  caves, 
Here  by  dull  fires,  and  vrith  unjoyous  cheer. 
They  waste  the  tedious  gloom.    Immersed  in  hn, 
Doze  the  gross  race.    Nor  sprightly  jest  nor  sn^ 
Nor  tenderness  they  know;  nor  aught  of  life, 
Beyond  the  kindred  bears  that  stalk  vrithout. 
Till  mom  at  length,  her  roses  drcN>|nng  all, 
Shed  a  long  twilight  brightening  o'er  fiieir  fieldi, 
And  calls  the  quiver'd  savage  to  the  chase. 

What  can  not  active  government  perfinm, 
New-moulding  man  1  Wide-stretching  from  these 

shores, 
A  people  savage  from  remotest  time, 
A  huge  neglected  empire,  one  vast  mind, 
By  Heaven  inspired,  from  gothic  darkness  calTd. 
Immortal  Peter!  first  of  monarchs !  he 
His  stubborn  country  tamed,  her  rocks,  her  fens, 
Her  floods,  her  seas,  her  ill-submittuig  sons; 
And  while  the  fierce  barbarian  he  subdndd. 
To  more  exalted  soul  he  raised  the  man. 
Ye  shades  of  ancient  heroes,  ye  who  toil'd 
Through  long  successive  ages  to  build  up 
A  labouring  plan  of  state,  behold  at  once 
The  wonder  done!  behold  the  matchleaB  prince! 
Who  left  his  native  throne,  where  reign'd  tiO  then 
A  mighty  shadow  of  unreal  powrer ; 
Who  greatly  spum'd  the  slothful  pomp  of  oomts; 
And  roaming  every  land,  in  every  port 
His  sceptre  laid  airide,  with  glorious  hand 
Unwearied  plying  the  mechanic  tool, 
Gkither'd  the  seeds  of  trade,  of  useful  aits. 
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fl  wkdom,  and  of  material  ikilL 
vd  with  the  stores  of  Europe  home  he  goes! 
cities  rise  amid  the  illumined  waste; 
lykm  deserts  smiles  the  rural  reign; 
■Unt  flood  to  flood  is  social  join'd ; 
iloDish'd  Euxine  hears  the  Baltic  roar; 
navies  ride  on  seas  that  never  foam'd 
daring  ked  hefbre ;  and  armies  stretch 
my  their  daaszling  files,  repressing  here 
witic  Alexander  of  the  north, 
.wing  there  stem  Othman's  shrinking  s<ms. 
liBi  the  land,  and  Ignorance,  and  Vice, 
didbonour  proud :  it  glows  around. 
It  by  the  Royal  Hand  that  roused  the  whole, 
ssne  of  arts,  of  arms,  of  rising  trade: 
bat  his  wisdom  plann'd,  and  power  enforced, 
potent  stiU,  his  great  example  show'd. 
teiring,  the  winds  at  eve,  with  blunted  point, 
loDow  blustering  from  the  south.  Subdued, 
Qst  resolves  into  a  trickling  thaw. 
1  the  moimtains  shine;  loose  sleet  decends, 
oods  the  country  round.    The  rivers  swell, 
da  impatient    Sudden  firom  the  hills, 
ttks  and  woods,  in  broad  brown  cataracts, 
mud  snow-fed  torrents  shoot  at  once; 
rbae  they  rush,  the  wide  resounding  plain 

000  slimy  waste.    Those  sullen  seas, 
fBsh'd  the  ungenial  pole,  will  rest  no  mora 
lithe  shackles  of  the  mighty  north; 
Msing  all  their  waves,  resistless  heave, 
ukl  the  lengthening  roar  continuous  runs 
It  the  rifted  deep :  at  once  it  bursts, 

ilea  a  thousand  mountains  to  the  clouds. 

1  the  bark  with  trembling  wretches  charged, 
UMs'd  amid  the  floating  fragments,  moors 

h  the  shelter  of  an  icy  isle, 

night  o'erwhelms  the  sea,  and  horror  looks 

lORible.    Can  human  force  endure 

■embled  miachiefii  that  besiege  them  round  1 

fiiawing  hunger,  fainting  weariness, 

«r  of  winds  and  waves,  the  crush  of  ice, 

Basing,  now  renewed  with  louder  rage, 

L  dire  echoes  bellowing  round  the  main. 

0  embroil  the  deep,  leviathan 

m  unwieldy  train,  in  dreadful  sport, 

St  the  loosen'd  brine,  while  through  the 

MND, 

m  the  bleak  inhospitable  shore,  \*> 

g  the  winds,  is  heard  the  hungry  howl 

irii'd  monsters,  there  awaiting  wrecks. 

evidence,  that  ever  waking  eye, 

iown  with  pity  on  the  feeble  toil 

tala  lost  to  hope,  and  lights  them  safe, 

(h  all  this  dreary  labjrrinth  of  fitte. 

ne !  dread  Winter  spreads  his  latest  glooms, 

igns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquer'd  Year. 

sad  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies! 

imb  the  tuneful!  horror  wide  extends 

olate  domain.    Behold,  fond  man ! 


WINTER. 


here  thy  pictured  life;  pass  some  few  years, 
Thy  flowering   Siuring,   thy  Summer's   ardent 

stnngth, 
Thy  sober  Autumn  fading  into  age, 
And  pale  concluding  Winter  comes  at  last, 
And  shuts  the  scene.   Ah!  whither  now  are  fled 
Those  dreams  of  greatnessl  those  unsolid  hopes 
Of  happiness?  those  bngings  after  famel 
Those  restless  cares')  those  busy  bustling  days? 
Those  gay-spent,  festive  nights  1  those  veering 

thoughts, 
Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shared  thy  lifel 
All  now  are  vanish'd !  Virtue  sole  survives, 
Inunortal  never-failing  friend  of  man, 
His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.   And  see ! 
'Tis  come,  the  gkyrioua  mom!  the  second  birth 
Of  heaven  and  earth!  awakening  Nature  hears 
The  new  creating  word,  and  starts  to  life. 
In  every  heighten'd  form,  from  pain  and  death 
For  ever  free.    The  great  eternal  scheme. 
Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 
Uniting,  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads 
To  reason's  eye  refined  clear  up  apace. 
Ye  vainly  vrise!  ye  blind  presumptuous!  now. 
Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Power 
And  Wisdom  oft  arraign'd:  see  now  the  cause, 
Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  lived. 
And  died,  neglected:  why  the  good  man's  share 
In  life  was  gaul  and  Uttemess  of  soul: 
Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pined 
In  starving  solitude ;  while  luxury. 
In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  low  though 
To  form  unreal  wants:  why  heaven-bom  truth. 
And  moderation  fair,  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  superstition's  scourge:  why  licensed  pain, 
That  cruel  spoiler,  that  embosom'd  foe, 
Embitter'd  all  our  bliss.    Ye  good  distressed! 
Ye  noble  few!  who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  a  while, 
And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deem'd  evil  is  no  more: 
The  storms  of  Wintry  Time  will  quickly  pass^ 
And  one  unbounded  Spring  encircle  all. 


HYMN. 

Thbsb,  as  they  change.  Almighty  Father,  then 
Are  but  the  varied  God.    The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  Thee.    Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  flelda;  the  softening  air  is  balm 
Echo  the  mountains  round;  the  forest  smiks; 
And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  thy  glory  in  the  Summer-numths, 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.    Then  thy  sun 
Shoots  fUU  perfection  through  the  rolling  year: 
And  oft  thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks: 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  felling  eve, 
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Bj  liroofai  atad  gravw,  hi  hollow-whispering  gmles 
Thy  hovntj  thines  in  Antnmn  unoonfined, 
And  spreadB  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  Winter  awftil  Thoa!  withckmds  and  storms 
Around  Thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempeiC  roll'd 
Majestic  darkness!  on  the  whirlwind's  wing, 
Riding  BuUime,  thoa  Udst  the  world  adore, 
And  hmnhlest  Nature  with  thy  northern  blart. 

Mysterioos  round !  what  skill,  what  fi>roe  divine, 
Deep  felt,  in  these  appear !  a  sim^^e  train, 
Yet  so  delightful  mix'd,  with  such  kind  art, 
Soch  heauty  and  beneficence  combined ; 
Shade,  unperoeived,  so  softening  into  shade; 
And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole; 
That  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  stilL 
But  wandering  oft,  with  brute  unconscious  gaie, 
Man  marks  not  Thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots,  steaming,  thence 
The  fair  profusbn  that  o'crspreads  the  Spring: 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day; 
Feeds  every  creature;  hurls  the  tempest  forth; 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves, 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

Nature  attend !  join,  every  living  soul. 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky, 
[n  adoration  join;  and,  ardent,  raise 
One  general  song!  To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales. 
Breathe  soft,  whose   Spirit  in  your  freshness 

breathes: 
Oh,  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms! 
Where,  o*er  the  rock  the  scarcely  waving  pine 
EHlls  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar. 
Who  shake  the  astonish'd  world,  lift  high  to  heaven 
The  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  you  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembting  rills; 
And  let  me  catch  it  as  I  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid,  and  profound ; 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  human  maze 
AJong  the  vale ;  and  thou,  majestic  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself, 
Sound  His  stupendous  praise;  whose  greater  voice 
Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarings  fall. 
Soft  roll  your  incense,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
In  ndngled  clouds  to  Him;  whose  sun  exalts. 
Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil 

paints, 
Ye  forests  bend,  ye  harvests,  wave,  to  Him; 
Braathe  your  still  song  into  the  reaper's  heart, 
As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 
Ye  that  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earth  asleep 
Unoonscious  lies,  effuse  your  mildest  beams^ 
Ye  constellations,  while  your  angels  strike, 
Amid  the  spangled  sky,  the  silver  lyre. 


Great  source  of  day!  best  image  hen  bdow 
Of  thy  Oreator,  ever  poiuing  wide, 
From  worid  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  immd, 
On  Nature  write  with  every  beam  his  praise. 
The  thunder  rolls:  be  hush'd  the  prostrate  wurid: 
While  doud  to  cloud  returns  the  solemn  hymn. 
Bleat  out  afkesh,  ye  hills,  ye  moasy  rodcs 
Retain  the  sound:  the  broad  responsive  low, 
Ye  valleys  raise;  for  the  Ghreat  Shepherd  reigw; 
And  his  unsuffering  kingdom  yet  will  come. 
Ye  vroodlands  all,  awake:  a  boundless  song 
Burst  from  the  groves!  and  when  the  restless  day. 
Expiring,  lays  the  warbling  vrorld  asleep, 
Sweetest  of  birds  I  sweet  Philomela,  charm 
The  listening  shades,  and  teach  the  night  Hii 

praise. 
Ye  chief,  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smiles, 
At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all. 
Crown  the  great  hymn ;  in  swarming  cities  vsit, 
Assembled  men,  to  the  deep  organ  join 
The  long  resounding  voice,  oft  breaking  clear, 
At  solemn  pauses,  through  the  swelling  base; 
And,  as  each  mingling  flame  increases  each, 
In  one  united  ardour  rise  to  heaven. 
Or  if  you  rather  choose  the  rural  shade, 
And  find  a  fane  in  every  sacred  grove; 
There  let  the  shepherd's  flute,  the  virgin's  lay, 
The  prompting  seraph,  and  the  poet's  lyre, 
Still  sing  the  God  of  Seasons,  as  they  roll! 
For  me,  when  1  forget  the  darling  theme, 
Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  summer-ray 
Russets  the  plain,  ins{»ring  Autunm  gleams; 
Or  Winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east ; 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  may  fancy  paint  no  rooie. 
And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat! 

Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  veigs 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  dimes, 
Rivers  unknown  to  song;  where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  the  Atlantic  isles;  'tis  nought  to  me : 
Since  GKxi  is  ever  present,  ever  fdt, 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  dty  full; 
And  where  He  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy. 
When  even  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come, 
And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 
I  cheerful  will  obey;  there,  with  new  powers, 
Will  rising  wonders  sing:  I  can  not  go 
Where  Universal  Love  not  smiles  around, 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  sons; 
From  seeming  Evil  still  educing  Good, 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 
In  infinite  progression.    But  I  lose 
Myself  in  Him,  in  Light  incflfable  I 
Come  then,  expressive  Silence,  muse  his  praise. 


THE  CAStlJE  OF  INDOLENCE. 


BPBCnCElf  OF  TBE  ALTBRAIIOKB 
Made  by  ThojMon  in  the  early  edUione  qf  the 

Smsotu, 

Ti8  done!— dread  Winter  hae  euhdu^dthe  Year, 
And  reigns,  tremendous,  o'er  the  deeart  flaina  I 
How  dead  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  liet ! 
How  dumb  the  tunefbl  f    Horror  wide  extendi 
His  eolitary  empire — noi0,  fond  Man  I 
Behold  thj  pictot'd  life :  Pass  some  few  Tears, 
Tbj  flowering  Spring,  thy  9hort4iv'd  Summer** 

strength, 
Thy  sober  Autumn,  fading  into  age, 
And  pale,  concluding  Winter  thute  thy  eeene, 
And  ehroude  Thee  in  the  Grave.  Where  now  tie 

fled 
Those  Dreams  of  Greatness  1  those  unsolid  Hopes 
Of  Happiness  1  those  longings  after  Faroe  1 
Those  restless  Cares  1  those  busy,  bustling  Days? 
Tboae  Nighte  qf  eeeret  guiU?   those  Teering 

thoughts, 

f7u</ertnjr  *twixt  Good,  and  in , that  shar'd  thy  Lifel 
All,  now,  are  ranish'd !     Virtue,  sole,  survires 
Immortal,  .HankincP*  never-failing  Friend, 
His  Ghiide  to  Happiness  on  high — and  see  I 
Tis  come,  the  Glorious  Mom !  the  second  Birth 
Of  Heaven  and  Earth ! — awakening  Nature  hears 
Th*  Almighty  TrumpeVM  Voice,  and  starts  to  life, 
Bene^df  uf\fading.    Now^  th^  Eternal  Scheme, 


That  Dark  PerpUxiiy,  thai  Myetie  maze, 
Whi^  S^ht  eou*d  never  trace,  nor  Heart  eomeHm, 
To  Reason's  Eye,  reiin'd,  dears  up  apace. 
Angde,  and  Men,  aeionieh*d  pauie— ami  dread 
Tb  travel  thro*  the  Depthe  qf  Providence, 
Untry'd,  unbounded.     Ye  vain  learned!  me. 
And,  proMtrate  in  the  Dust,  adore  that  Power, 
And  Goodness,  oft  arraign'd.    See  now  the  causey 
Why  conscious  worth,  oppressed,  in  secret,  long, 
Mourned,  unregarded :  why  the  good  Man's  share 
In  Life,  was  Gall,  and  Bitterness  of  Soul: 
Why  the  kme  Widow,  and  her  Orphans,  pinVl, 
In  starving  Solitude ;  while  Luiury, 
In  Palaces,  lay  prompting  her  low  thought 
To  form  unreal  Wants :  Why  Heaven-bom  Fhith, 
And  Charity,  prime  Grace,  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  Persecution's  Scourge :  Why  Ucens'd  Pain 
That  cruel  Spoilcr,^that  embosom'd  Foe, 
Imbitter'd  all  our  Bliss.    Ye  Good  Distrest ! 
Ye  noble  Few !  that  here,  unbending,  stand 
Beneath  Life's  Pressures — ^yet  a  little  while, 
And  all  your  woes  etre  past.     Tymesw{fllyJ!eet», 
And  wished  Eternity,  approaching,  brings 
Life  undccaying.  Love  without  Allay, 
PureJUrwing  Joy,  and  Happiness  sincere. 

The  condading  Hncs  of  Winter,  taken  from  the 
2nd  Edit.  1726,— those  words  printed  in  italic  show 
how  much  has  been  altered  by  the  author. 


Ctie  Causftle  of  Kntyoleticr. 


^Thls  poem  bein^  writ  in  the  manner  of  Spenaer,  the  obsolete  worch^  and  a  aimpllcltj  of  diction  hi  aome  of  the  Rne^ 

noraperlbcL  Andtheatyleof  thatadminiUepoal,aB 

'  coMom  to  all  allegorical  Poems  writ  in  our  laoffttam ; 

FbaL  haa  been  used  in  taki^  and  fiuniliar  epistle^  b7  UM 

noUiett  wrtien  of  the  SfB  of  Looia  the  Poaneench.] 


JTMa  poem  beinc  writ  in  the  manner  of  Spcneer,  the  obsolete  wordi^  ant 
nwch  bordeison  the  ludicrous^  were  necessary  to  make  the  Imitation  move 
fril  as  the  measors  in  which  he  wrote,  are,  as  it  were^  appropriated  bjcosK 
Jsat  aaln  FVench,  ihestjle  of  Maroc.  who  Itred  under  francisthe  FbaL  has 


CANTO  I. 

The  eaaUe  hightof  Inddencs^ 
And  its  ftlse  luxury; 

Where  tar  a  little  time,  alas! 
We  lived  right  JoOily. 


I. 

O  MORTAL  man,  who  livest  here  by  toil, 
Do  Ihot  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate ; 
That  like  an  emmet  thou  must  ever  moil, 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date ; 
And,  certea,  there  is  for  it  reason  great ; 
For,  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and 

wail, 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  eariy  drudge  and  late ; 
Withouten  that  would  come  a  heavier  bale, 
Loom  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pak.        I 


n. 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side. 

With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompass'd  round, 

A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide. 

Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  no  where  found. 

It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  grotmd ; 

And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 

Half  prankt  with  spring,  with  summer  half  im- 

brown'd, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where  sooth  to  say. 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  caied  even  for  play. 

III. 

Was  nought  around  but  images  of  rest : 
Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between, 
And  flowery  beds  that  sltmibrous  influence  kes^ 
From  poppies  breatiied;  and  beds  of  jJnasinl 
gieen, 
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Where  nerer  yet  was  creepiiig  creature  aeen. 
Meantime   unnumbered   glittering   atreamlets 

pUy'd. 
And  huried  ererj  where  their  waten  aheen; 
That,  as  they  bicker'd  through  the  sunny  glade, 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur 

made. 

IV. 

Joined  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  riUs 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale, 
And  flocks  loud  bleating  from  the  distant  hills, 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale; 
And,  now  and  then,  sweet  Philomel  would  wail, 
Or  stock-doves  plain  amid  the  forest  deep. 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep; 
Yet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

V. 

Full  in  the  passage  of  the  vale  above, 

A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood; 

Where  nought  but  shadowy  forms  were  seen  to 

move. 
As  Idless  fiuided  in  her  dreaming  mood: 
And  up  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  aye  waving  to  and  fro. 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood; 
And  where  this  vaJlej  winded  out,  below. 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely 

heard  to  flow. 

VI. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy  head  it  was, 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass. 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky : 
There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast, 
And  the  calm  pleasures  always  hover'd  nigh; 
But  whatever  smack'd  of  noyance,  or  unrest. 
Was  far,  &r  off  expelled  from   this   delicious 
nest. 

TII. 

The  landscape  such,  inspiring  perfect  ease. 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  hight) 
Close-hid  his  castle  mid  embowering  trees. 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phoebus  bright, 
And  made  a  kind  of  checkered  day  and  night; 
Meanwhile,  unceadng  at  the  massy  gate. 
Beneath  a  spacious  palm,  the  wicked  wight 
Was  placed ;  and  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  fate 
And  labour  harsh,  complained,  lamenting  man's 
estate. 

Tin. 

Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  still, 
Fxom  all  the  roads  of  earth  that  pass  there  by: 


For,  ■•  they  chaunced  to  breathe  on  neighboiu^ 

inghill. 
The  freshness  of  this  valley  smote  their  eye^ 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh; 
Till  clustering  round  the  enchanter  false  thsj 

hung, 
Ymolten  vrith  his  syren  melody ; 
While  o'er  the  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  ht 

flung. 
And  to  the  trembling  chords  these  tempdngveiMi 
sung: 

iz. 

"  Behold!  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold  t 
See  all  but  man,  with  uneam'd  pleasure  gay: 
See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold, 
Broke  from  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  May  I 
What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array  1 
Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  viel 
From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  sbayi 
From  flower  to  flower  on  balmy  gales  to  fly, 
Is  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 

X. 

"  Behold  the  merry  minstrels  of  the  mom. 
The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  grove, 
Ten  thousand  throats!  that  from  the  flowodng 

thorn. 
Hymn  their  good  Grod,  and  carol  sweet  of  love. 
Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  emove: 
They  neither  plough  nor  sow:  ne,  fit  for  flail, 
E'er  to  the  bam  the  nodden  sheaves  they  drove 
Yet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gftle. 
Whatever  crowns  the  hill,  or  smiles  along  th 
vale. 

XT. 

**  Outcast  of  nature,  man  I  the  wretched  thrall 
Of  bitter  dropping  sweat,  of  sweltry  pain, 
Of  cares  that  eat  away  the  heart  with  gall, 
And  of  the  vices,  an  inhuman  train. 
That  all  proceed  from  savage  thirst  of  gain . 
For  when  hard-hearted  interest  first  began 
To  poison  earth,  Astrea  left  the  plain ; 
Guile,  violence,  and  murder  seized  on  man. 
And,  for  soft  milky  streams,  with  blood  the  rivers 
ran. 

xii. 

"  Come,  ye,  who  still  the  cumbrous  load  of  life 
Push  haid  up  hill;  but  as  the  furthest  steep 
You  trust  to  gain,  and  put  an  end  to  strife, 
Down  thunders  back  the  stone  vrith  nighty 

sweep. 
And  hurls  your  labours  to  the  valley  deep, 
For  ever  vain:  come,  and  without  fee, 
I  in  oblivion  will  your  sorrows  steep, 
Your  cares,  your  toils;  will  steep  you  in  a  sea 
Of  fidl  delight:  O  oome,  ye  weary  wights,  to  nie! 
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XIII. 

"  With  me,  70a  need  not  riae  at  eail j  dawn, 
To  pais  the  joyless  day  in  rarioiu  stounds; 
Or,  louting  low,  on  upstart  fortune  fawn, 
And  sell  fair  honour  for  some  paltry  pounds; 
Or  through  the  dty  take  your  dirty  rounds, 
To  cheat,  and  dun,  and  lie,  and  Tiait  pay, 
Now  flattering  hase,  now  giving  secret  wounds; 
Or  prowl  in  courts  of  law  for  human  prey, 
In  venal  senate  thieve,  or  rob  on  broad  highway. 

XIV. 

"No  cocks,  with  me,  to  rustic  labour  call. 
From  village  on  to  village  sounding  clear; 
To  tardy  swain  no  shrill-voiced  matrons  squall; 
No  dogs,  no  babes,  no  wives,  to  stun  your  ear; 
No  -hammers  thump ;  no  horrid  blacksmith  sear, 
Ne  noisy  tradesman  your  sweet  slumbers  start. 
With  sounds  that  are  a  misery  to  hear: 
But  aU  b  calm,  as  would  delight  the  heart 
Of  Sybarite  of  old,  all  nature  and  all  art 

XV. 

"Here  nought  but  candour  reigns,  indulgent 


Good-natured  lounging,  sauntering  up  and  down. 
They  who  are  pleased  themselves  must  always 

please; 
On  others'  ways  they  never  squint  a  frown. 
Nor  heed  what  haps  in  hamlet  or  in  town : 
Thus,  from  the  source  of  tender  Indolence, 
With  milky  blood  the  heart  is  overflown. 
Is  sooth'd  and  sweeten'd  by  the  social  sense ; 
f*or  interest,  envy,  pride,  and  strife  are  banish'd 

henoe. 

XVI. 

"  What,  what  is  virtue  but  repose  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm ; 
Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind. 
Above  those  passions  that  this  world  deform. 
And  torture  man,  a  proud  malignant  wormi 
But  here,  instead,  soft  gales  of  passion  pky, 
And  gently  stir  the  heart,  thereby  to  form 
A  quicker  sense  of  joy ;  as  breezes  stray 
AoNMS  the  enliven'd  skies,  and  make  them  still 
more  gay. 

xvii. 

'  The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose; 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray ; 
Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour 

grows, 
Imbitter'd  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 
E'en  those  whom  fame  has  lent  her  frirest  ray, 
The  most  renown'd  of  worthy  wights  of  yore. 
From  a  base  world  at  last  have  stolen  away : 
So  Sdpio,  to  the  soft  Cumaean  shore 
(,  tasted  joy  he  never  knew  before. 

2S 


XVIII. 

'  But  if  a  little  exerdse  you  choose, 
Some  zest  for  ease,  'tis  not  forbidden  here: 
Amid  the  groves  you  may  indulge  the  Muse, 
Or  tend  the  blooms,  and  deck  the  vernal  year; 
Or  softly  stealing,  with  your  watery  gear. 
Along  the  brooks,  the  crimson-spotted  fry 
You  may  delude :  the  whilst,  amused,  you  hear 
Now  the  hoarse  stream,  and  now  the  zephyr's 

Attuned  to  the  birds,  and  woodland  melody. 

XIX. 

'  O  grievous  foUy !  to  heap  up  estate. 
Losing  the  days  you  see  beneath  the  sun; 
When,  sudden,  comes  blind  unrelenting  fate. 
And  gives  the  untasted  portion  you  have  won 
With  ruthless  toil,  and  many  a  wretch  undone, 
To  those  who  mock  you,  gone  to  Pluto's  reign, 
There  with  sad  ghosts  to  pine,  and  shadows  dun : 
But  sure  it  is  of  vanities  most  vain. 

To  toil  for  what  you  here  untoiling  may  obtain.' 

• 

XX. 

He  ceased.    But  still  their  trembling  ears  re- 

tam'd 
The  deep  vibrations  of  his  witching  song; 
That,  by  a  kind  of  magic  power,  constrain'd 
To  enter  in,  pell-mell,  the  listening  throng. 
Heaps  pour'd  on  heaps,  and  yet  they  slipt  along. 
In  silent  ease ;  as  when  beneath  the  beam 
Of  summer-moons,  the  distant  woods  among, 
Or  by  some  flood  all  silver'd  with  the  gleam. 
The  softrembodied  fays  through  airy  portal  stream: 

XXI. 

By  the  smooth  demon  so  U  order'd  was, 
And  here  his  baneful  bounty  first  began : 
Though  some  there  were  who  would  not  further 

pass. 
And  his  aDuring  baits  suspected  han. 
The  wise  distrust  the  too  fair-spoken  man. 
Yet  through  the  gate  they  cast  a  wishful  eye: 
Not  to  move  on,  pentie,  is  all  they  can: 
For  do  their  very  best  they  can  not  fly, 
But  often  each  way  look,  and  often  sorely  sigh. 

XXII. 

When  this  the  watchful  wicked  wizard  saw, 
With  sudden  spring   he  leap'd  upon  them 

straight; 
And  soon  as  touch'd  by  his  unhallow'd  paw. 
They  found  themselves  within  the  cursed  gate ; 
Full  hard  to  be  repassed,  like  that  of  &te. 
Not  stronger  were  of  cAd  the  giant  crew, 
Who  sought  to  pull  high  Jove  from  regal  state; 
Though  feeble  wretch  he  seem'd,  of  sallow  hue: 
Certes,  who  bides  his  grasp,  will  that  encounter 
rue. 


A 
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XXIII. 

For  whonifoeer  the  tiUam  takes  in  hand, 
Their  joints  unknit,  their  sinews  melt  apaoe; 
As  lithe  they  grow  as  any  wiUow-wand, 
And  of  their  vanish'd  force  remains  no  trace: 
So  when  a  maiden  fair,  of  modest  grace, 
In  all  her  buxom  blooming  May  of  charms. 
Is  seized  in  some  losePs  hot  embrace, 
She  waxeth  very  weakly  as  she  warms^ 
Then  sighing  yields  her  up  to  love's  delicious  harms. 

XIV. 

Waked  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  his  bench  arose 
A  comely,  full-spread  porter,  swoln  wi&  sleep: 
His  calm,  broad,  thoughtless  aspect  breathed  re- 
pose; 
And  in  sweet  torpor  he  was  plunged  deep, 
Ne  could  himself  from  ceaseless  yawning  keep; 
While  o'er  his  eyes  the  drowsy  liquor  ran, 
Through  which  his  half-waked  soul  would  faint- 
ly peep: 
Then  taking  his  black  stafT,  he  call'd  his  man, 
And  roused  himself  as  much  as  rouse  himself  he  can. 

XXV. 

The  lad  leap'd  lightly  at  his  master's  call: 
He  was,  to  weet,  a  little  roguish  page, 
Save  sleep  and  play  ^ho  minded  nought  at  all. 
Like  most  the  untaught  striplings  of  his  age. 
This  boy  he  kept  each  band  to  disengage, 
Garters  and  buckles,  task  for  him  unfit, 
But  ill  becoming  hb  grave  penMnage, 
And  which  his  portly  paunch  would  not  permit; 
80  this  same  limber  page  to  all  performed  it. 

XXVI. 

Meantime,  the  master-porter  wide  display'd 
Great  store  of  cape,  of  slippers,  and  of  gowns ; 
Wherewith  he  those  who  enter'd  in  array'd 
Loose,  as  the  breeze  that  plays  along  the  downs. 
And  waves  the  summer-woods  when  evening 

frowns: 
O  fair  undress,  best  dress !  it  checks  no  vein. 
But  every  flowing  limb  in  pleasinw  drowns. 
And  heightens  ease  with  grace.    This  done, 
right  ftdn, 
flnr  porter  sat  him  down,  and  tum'd  to  sleep  again. 

XXVII. 

Thus  easy  robed,  they  to  the  fountain  sped 
That  in  the  middle  of  the  court  up-thiew 
A  stream,  high  spouting  from  its  liquid  bed, 
And  falling  back  again  in  drizzly  dew; 
There  each  deep  draughts,  as  deep  he  thirsted, 

drew; 
It  was  a  fountain  of  nepenthe  rare; 
Whence,  as  Dan  Homer  sings,  huge  pleasance 
jrrew, 


And  sweet  oblivion  of  vQe  earthly  care ; 
Fair  gladsome  waking  thoughts,  and  joyooi  dIMiii 
won  fair. 

XXVIII. 

This  right  perform'd,  all  inly  pleased  and  ilfl, 
Withouten  tromp,  was  proclamation  made: 
'  Ye  sons  of  Indolence,  do  what  you  w31; 
And  wander  where  you  list,  through  haB  or 

glade; 
Be  no  man's  pleasure  for  another  staid; 
Let  each  as  likes  him  best  his  hours  employ, 
And  cursed  be  he  who  minds  his  neighlioar'i 

trade! 
Here  dwells  kind  ease  ana  unreproving  joj: 
He  little  merits  bliss  who  others  can  annoy.' 

XXIX. 

Straight  of  these  endless  numbers,  swanBfaf 

round. 
As  thick  as  idle  motes  in  sunny  ray. 
Not  one  efUoons  in  view  was  to  be  found. 
But  every  man  stroU'd  off  his  own  glad  way, 
Wide  o'er  this  ample  court's  blank  area, 
With  all  the  lodges  that  thereto  pertain'd, 
No  living  creature  could  be  seen  to  stray; 
While  solitude,  and  perfect  silence  reign'd; 
So  tliat  to  think  you  dreamt  you  almost  was  oon* 
strain'd. 

XXX. 

As  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Hebrid-Isles,* 
Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main, 
(Whether  it  be  lone  fancy  him  beguiles; 
Or  that  aerial  beings  sometimes  deign 
To  stand,  embodied,  to  our  senses  plain) 
Sees  on  the  naked  hill,  or  valley  low, 
The  whilst  in  ocean  Phaebus  dips  his  wain, 
A  vast  assembly  nK)ving  to  and  fro: 
Then  all  at  once  in  air  dissolves  the  wondrous  slww 

XXXI. 

Ye  gods  of  quiet,  and  of  sleep  profound ! 
Whose  soft  dominion  o'er  this  castle  swayi^ 
And  all  the  widely  sUent  places  round. 
Forgive  me,  if  my  trembling  pen  displays 
What  never  yet  was  sung  in  mortal  lays. 
But  how  shall  I  attempt  such  arduous  string) 
1  who  have  spent  my  nights,  and  nightly  days 
In  this  soul-deadening  place  loose-biteTing : 
Ah !  how  shall  I  for  this  upxear  my  moulted  wiogl 

XXXII. 

Come  on,  my  muse,  nor  stoop  to  low  despair 
Thou  imp  of  Jove,  touch'd  by  celestial  firs  I 


*  Those  idea  OD  ths 
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.tu. 


Thoii  yet  fholl  cing  of  iwrtt,  and  actlodi  Mr, 
Whidi  the  bdd  KMM  cf  BrfUdn  wiM  iBfplM  $ 
Of  ancient  bards  thoa  yet  shaJl  wtnep  the  lyre; 
Thou  yet  shall  tread  in  tragic  pall  the  stage, 
Paint  lore's  enchanting  woes,  the  hero's  ire, 
The  ■age's  calm,  the  patriots  noble  nge, 
Dashing  cofrrapticMi  down  thnwgh  eveiy  tmrtlifeH 

XXXIII. 

The  doon,  that  knew  no  shrill  alarming  bell ; 
Ne  cursed  knocker  plied  by  viUain's  hand, 
Self-open'd  into  halls,  where,  who  can  tell 
What  elegance  and  grandeur  wide  expand; 
The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Perna  laadl 
Soft  quilts  on  quilts,  on  carpets  carpets  spread, 
And  couches  stretch'd  around  in  seendy  band ; 
And  endless  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  head; 
80  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  full-swelling 
bed; 

XXXIV. 

And  every  where  huge  cover'd  tables  stood. 
With  wines  high-flavour'd  and  rich  viandf 

ciowu'd; 
Whatever  sprightly  juice  or  tasteful  food 
On  the  green  bosom  of  this  earth  are  found, 
And  all  old  ocean  'genders  in  his  round : 
Some  hand  unseen  these  silently  display'd, 
Even  undemanded  by  a  sign  or  sound ; 
You  need  but  wish,  and  instantly  obey'd. 
Fair  ranged  the  dishes  rose,  and  thick  the  gl 

play'd. 


Here  fireedom  leign'd,  without  the  least  alloj ; 
Nor  gossip's  tale,  nor  ancient  maiden's  gaO, 
Nor  saintly  spleen  durst  murmur  at  our  joy, 
And  with  envenom'd  tongue  our  pleasures  pall. 
For  why?  there  was  but  one  great  rule  for  all; 
To  wit,  that  each  should  work  his  own  deaie. 
And  eat,  drink,  study,  sleep,  as  it  may  fall, 
Or  melt  the  time  in  love,  or  wake  the  lyie, 
And  carol  what,  unhid,  the  muses  might  inspire. 


The  rooms  with  eoedy  tapestry  vrere  hung, 
Where  was  inwoven  many  a  gentle  tale; 
Such  ■•  of  old  the  rural  poets  sung. 
Or  of  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  vale: 
Reclining  lovers,  in  the  lonely  dale, 
Pour'dforth  at  large  the  sweetly  tortured  bean ; 
Or,  sighing  tender  passion,  swdl'd  the  gale. 
And  taught  charm'd  echo  to  resound  their  smrt ; 
While  flocks,  woods,  streams  around,  repose  and 
peace  impart. 


Tkoie  ple«ied  the  iMit,  whetV)  by  ft  owmiBg 

haad, 
Depainted  was  the  patriarchal  age ; 
What  time  Dtn  Ablrahaa  left  the  Chaldee  land, 
And  pastured  on  fVen  verdant  stage  to  etage. 
Where  Heidi  and  founlMns  fkeih  oovkl  best  es- 

Toil  was  not  then:  ol  nothing  took  they  heed. 
But  with  wOd  beasts  the  silvto  war  to  wage. 
And  o'er  vast  plains  their  hetds  and  flocks  to 

feed: 
Bleis'd  SOBS  t>f  nature  they !  trve  golddh  age  in- 

deedl 

XXXYIII. 

Sometimes  the  pencil,  in  cool  airy  halls, 
Bade  the  gay  bloom  of  vernal  hmdsoapes  tiw, 
Or  Autumn's  varied  shades  imbrovm  the  waUti: 
Now  the  black  tempest  strikes  the  astonisii^ 

eyes; 
Now  down  the  steep  the  flashing  torrent  flies , 
The  trembling  son  now  plays  o'er  oeean  bioe. 
And  now  rude  mountains  frown  amid  the  skies ; 
Whate'er  Lorraine  Bght^ouch'd  with  soAei^ 
hue, 
Or  savage  Rosa  dash'd,  or  learned  Poussin  drew. 

XXXIX. 

Each  sound  too  here  to  languishment  inclined. 
Lull'd  the  weak  bosom,  and  induced  ease; 
Aerial  music  in  the  warbling  wind, 
At  distance  rising  oft,  by  small  degrees^ 
Nearer  and  nearer  came,  till  o'er  the  trees 
It  hung,  and  breathed  such  soul-dissolving  airs, 
As  did,  alas!  with  soft  perdition  please: 
Entangled  deep  in  its  enchanting  snares, 
The  listening  heart  fi>rgot  all  duties  and  all  oaxes. 

XL. 

A  certain  music,  never  known  before 
Here  lull'd  the  pensive,  melancholy  mind; 
Full  easily  obtain'd.    Behoves  no  more. 
But  sidelong,  to  the  gently  waving  wind, 
To  lay  the  well  tuned  instrument  reclined ; 
From  which,  vrith  airy  fljring  fingen  light. 
Beyond  each  mortal  touch  the  most  refined, 
The  god  of  winds  drew  sounds  of  deep  delight, 
Whence,  with  just  cause,  the  hazp  of  JEdtsu  it 
bight.* 

XLI. 

Ah  me!  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  so  fine  9 
Who  up  the  lofty  ^pasan  roll 


*  The  iEoUan  harjs  here  designsted,  has  been  gnstfy  Im. 
proved  In  Its  atraetursbx  a  kindred  poei,  the  author  of  <  The 
Ftemei^Bof.' 


THOBtSOITB  W0KK8. 


Such  f  weet,  Bucit  ud,  (ocli  lalaim 
Then  let  Ihciu  ilimii  *gun  into  th. 
NowriucgJovu  theyfum'd;  now pleaong  dole 
The;  biGBihed,  in  teoilai  miuuigs,  Ihn'  the 

hurt; 
Am]  DOW  ■  innr  ncred  Mnin  thej  itolB, 
Ai  when  maphic  tuuid*  »  hjmnimput: 
WiU  wubling  utnrs  ill,  ■bora  Uw  nuh  of  ut  1 


Such  the  gkj  , 

Of  Calipha  oU,  who  on  Uw  Tygii*'  ibom, 

Id  aaghtj  Bigdat,  popoloiu  and  gnat, 

HaU  their  hright  oooit,  whaie  wu  of  ladie* 

And  Tens,  lore, miuie, Mill  the  gariand  warn: 
Whoi  aleep  wai  coj,  tha  bard,*  in  waiting 

thm, 
Checr'd  the  kMMiuidniglU  with  tha  mnw'i  lote 
Canpaing  mnnc  bade  bii  dreaiiH  be  &ir, 
And  name  Icvit  newgladoNi  to  the  moniing  ur. 


Near  the  panlioDi  whan  we  alept,  still  nin 
Soft  trinkJing  ■Iroanu,  and  dMhingw»leri  fell, 
And  Htblnng  breezoi  ugh'd,  and  oft  began 
(So  wotk'il  the  wizard)  wLntrj  stomu  to  »well. 
Ai  heaven  and  caflh  they  would  logelhoriDell: 
At  doors  and  wimiows,  thrcati^ning,  aeem'd  to 

can 
The  demoM  rf  the  laoiiMt,  groffliag  fen. 
Yet  the  leait  enttancefaundtbeyDoae  a  aU; 
Whence  iweelar  gnw  ooi  aleep,  ■acnie  in  maaaj 


An^  Mtber Moipheai  aent  hii  HnW  drsami, 
Kainng  a  worid  of  gajer  tinct  and  gracej 
O'er  which  wen  (badow7caat  elyoan  ^eama. 
That  plaj^d,  in  wanog  Ughti,  from  place  to 


Nat  TitiiLii'a  prrtcil  e'er  Contd  ao  amy, 
So  Sleece  with  ctnudu  the  pun  ethereal  Mptee; 
Ne  eonld  it  e'er  aneh  maltiiig  fbnm  (Btpla;, 
Af  looaa  on  floweij  bedi  iH  languiahinglj  lay. 


No, fklr  inooona I  artful  phantomi,  no! 
ITy  Moaa  wiU  not  attempt  your  fajiy  land : 

8be  htu  no  coloun  that  liki:  vdu  can  glow : 
To  cslch  jDilrriviJ  Kenca  loo  crone  her  hand. 
But  lure  it  is,  was  ne'er  a  suUlet  bum! 
Than  Iheacume  guileful  ongel-secoiiiigsprighta, 
Who  Uius  in  drpama'volupluous,  soft,  aoii  bland, 


They  were,  in  aoolh,  a 

With  eiil  good,  and  strew  with  plsaann  pau. 
But  for  tliaae  Sends,  whom  blood  and  braila  it 

light; 
Who  hurl  the  wretch,  as  if  to  hen  outright, 
Down  down  black  gulfs,  where  sullen  waMM 

Or  hold  lum  clsmbering  all  the  fearfol  night 
On  beetling  cliffs,  or  pent  in  ruins  deep ; 
They.tiUdue  time  should  aerre,  were  bidJarhOM 


Ye  guardian  spirits,  to  whom  man  is  dear. 
From  lfa«e  ibul  demons  shield  the  midmgkl 

Angela  -of  lanry  and  of  love,  be  near, 
And  o'er  the  blank  ofslwp  diffuse  ft  blaim: 
Evoke  ihc  sacrwl  elio Jes  of  G  mw  in.l  Howe, 
And  let  them  TJrtue  will:  A  look  import; 
Bat  ebier,  a  while,  O!  lend  usfhnnthe  tomb 
Those  long  lost  friends  for  whom  in  bne  *• 

ii'd  wo  Iha 


Tocan'S'e8t[>ngDd,BniimU]hcNxl'9thuniTiraya. 
"Whm  tTBiwjKjrt,  lu  retrace  our  Ifvisb  plays, 
Our  easy  blix,  when  each  thing  joy  aupi^liedi 
The  wooda,  the  mountains,  aod  the  wart£ng 

Of  the  wild  brookal — bat,  Ibndi;  wandedl^ 

My  Muse,  naata»  Iha  task  that  yet  doth  thes 


One  great  amusement  of  our  household  was. 
In  a  huge  crystal  magic  globe  to  spy, 
StiU  la  you  (um'il  it,  all  things  that  do  pw* 
Uport  this  nnl-hili earth;  when conatanllj 
or  idly  busy  men  the  reallcsa  fry 
Rum  busllingtoand  Jro  will)  Tocilish  ha«a, 
In  Bcnreh  of  iitcasurci  vain  that  /roui  them  f|y. 
Or  which,  obtun'd,  the  caitiffii  dare  not  tulai— 
When  nothing  i*  enjqy'd,  can  then  be  gtesM 
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'  Of  rtjoty  the  mirror,'  this  was  call'd: 
Here,  yoo  a  muckworm  of  the  town  might 
At  his  dull  desk,  amid  his  ledgers  stall'd, 
Eat  up  with  carking  care  and  penury , 
Most  like  to  carcase  parch'd  on  gallow-tree. 
'  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got:' 
Firm  to  this  scoundrel  maxim  keepeth  he, 
Ne  of  its  rigour  will  he  bate  a  jot, 
Till  it  has  quench'd  his  fire,  and  banished  his  pot. 

LI. 

Straight  from  the  filth  of  this  low  grub,  behold ! 
Comes  fluttering  forth  a  gaudy  spendthrift  heir, 
All  glossy  gay,  enamel'd  all  with  gold, 
The  siUy  tenant  of  the  summer  air, 
In  ibUy  lost,  of  nothing  takes  he  care; 
Pimps,  lawyers,  stewards,  harlots,  flatterers  vile. 
And  thieving  tradesmen  him  among  them  share: 
His  Other's  ghost  from  limbo  lake,  the  while, 
flees  this,  which  more  damnation  doth  upon  him 
inle. 

LII. 

This  globe  pourtray'd  the  race  of  learned  men. 
Still  at  their  books,  and  turning  o'er  the  page, 
Backwards  and  forwards:  oft  they  snatch  the 

pen, 
As  if  inspired,  and  in  a  Thespian  rage; 
Then  write,  and  blot,  as  would  your  ruth  en- 
gage: 
Why,  authoxB,  all  this  scrawl  and  scribbling 

sorel 
To  lose  the  present,  gain  the  future  age, 
Praised  to  be  when  you  can  hear  no  more. 
And  much  enrich'd  wiUi  fiune,  when  useless  woirid- 
ly  store. 

LIII. 

Then  would  a  splendid  city  rise  to  view. 
With  carts,  and  cars,  and  coaches  roaring  all : 
Wide-pour'd  abroad  behold  the  giddy  crew : 
See  how  they  dash  along  from  wall  to  wall  I 
At  every  door,  hark  how  they  thundering  call ! 
Good  lord !  what  can  this  giddy  rout  excite  1 
Why,  on  each  other  with  fell  tooth  to  fall ; 
A  neighbour's  fintune,  fame,  or  peace,  to  blight, 
And  make  new  tiresome  parties  for  the  coming  night 

LIT. 

The  puzzling  sons  of  party  next  appear'd. 

In  dark  cabals  and  nightly  juntos  met ; 

And  now  they  whisper'd  close,  now  shrugging 

rear'd 
The  important  shoulder;  then,  as  if  to  get 
New  light,  their  twinkling  eyes  were  inward  set 
No  sooner  Lucifex*  recalls  aflairs. 


Than  forth  they  various  rush  in  mighty  fivt; 
When  k>  1  push'd  up  to  power,  and  crown'd  theii 


*11iilloniinciiar. 
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In  comes  another  set,  and  kicketh  them  down  ftaini 

LV. 

But  what  most  show'd  the  vanity  of  life 
Was  to  behold  the  nations  all  on  fire. 
In  cruel  broils  engaged,  and  deadly  strife: 
Most  christian  kings,  inflamed  by  black  deshe, 
With  honourable  ruffians  in  their  hire. 
Cause  war  to  rage,  and  blood  around  to  poor ; 
Of  this  sad  work  when  each  begins  to  tire, 
Then  sit  them  down  just  where  they  were  befbare, 
Till  for  new  scenes  of  wo  peace  shall  their  fofoe 
restore. 

LVI. 

To  number  up  the  thousands  dwelling  here, 
A  useless  were,  and  eke  an  endless  task ; 
From  kings,  and  those  who  at  the  helm  appear 
To  gipsies  brown  in  summer-glades  who  bask. 
Yea  many  a  man,  perdie,  I  could  unmask. 
Whose  desk  and  table  make  a  solemn  show, 
With  tape-tied  trash,  and  suits  of  fools  that  ask 
For  place  or  pension  laid  in  decent  row ; 
But  then  I  passen  by,  with  nameless  numbcnrs  mot 

LVII. 

Of  all  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  place. 
There  was  a  man  of  special  grave  remark ; 
A  certain  tender  gloom  o'erspread  his  fitce. 
Pensive,  not  sad ;  in  thought  involved,  not  dark ; 
As  soot  this  man  could  sing  as  morning  lark, 
And  teach  the  noblest  morals  of  the  heart : 
But  these  his  talents  were  ybuiied  stark ; 
Of  the  fine  stores  he  nothing  would  imparl, 
Which  or  boon  nature  gave,  or  nature-paiirting  art 

LVIII. 

To  noontide  shades  incontinent  he  ran, 
Where  purls  the  brook  with  sleep-inviting  sound , 
Or  when  Dan  Sol  to  slope  his  wheels  began, 
Amid  the  broom  he  bask'd  him  on  the  ground. 
Where  the  wild  thyme  and  camomile  are  foundf  : 
There  would  he  linger,  till  the  latest  ray 
Of  light  sat  trembling  on  the  welkin's  bound; 
Then  homeward  through  the  twilight  shadows 

stray. 
Sauntering  and  slow.    So  had  he  passed  many  a 

day. 

LIX 

Yet  not  in  thoughtless  slumber  were  they  ptA: 
For  oft  the  heavenly  fire,  that  lay  conoeai'd 
Beneath  the  sleeping  emben,  mounted  fast. 
And  all  its  native  light  anew  reveal'd : 
Oft  as  he  traversed  the  cerulean  field, 
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And  JOAric'dtbecloiidf  that  drorebefim  the  wind, 
Ten  thousand  glorious  systems  would  he  build, 
Ten  thousand  great  ideas  fill'd  his  mind ; 
Rut  with  the  clouds  they  fled,  and  left  no  tmee  be- 
hind. 

LX. 

With  him  was  sometimes  jcin*d,  in  dleni  walk, 
(Profimndly  silent,  ibr  they  neyer  spoke) 
One*  shyer  still,  who  quite  detested  talk: 
Oft,  stung  by  spleen,  at  once  away  he  broke, 
To  groves  of  pine,  and  broad  overshadowing  oak ; 
There,  inly  thrill'd,  he  wandered  all  alone. 
And  on  himself  his  pensive  fury  wroke, 
Ne  ever  uttered  word,  save  when  first  shone 
The  ^ttering  star  of  eve—'  Thank  heaven  1  the 
day  is  done.' 

LXI. 

Here  lurk'd  a  wretch,  who  had  not  crept  abroad 
For  fiirty  years,  ne  face  of  mortal  seen ; 
In  chamber  brooding  like  a  loathly  toad : 
And  sure  his  linen  was  not  very  dean. 
Through  secret  loop  holes,  that  had  practised  been 
Near  to  his  bed,  his  dinner  vile  he  took ; 
Unkempt,  and  rough,  of  squalid  face  and  mien, 
Our  Castle'sshame !  whence,  from  his  filthy  nook. 
We  drove  the  villain  out  for  fitter  lair  to  look. 

LXII. 

One  day  there  chanced  into  these  halls  to  rove 
A  joyous  youth,  who  took  you  at  first  sight ; 
Him  the  wild  wave  of  pleasure  hither  drove. 
Before  the  sprightly  tempest  tossing  light : 
Certes,  he  was  a  most  engaging  wight. 
Of  social  glee,  and  wit  humane  thouglwkeen, 
Turning  the  night  to  day  and  day  to  night: 
For  him  the  merry  bells  had  rung,  I  ween, 
If  m  this  node  of  quiet  bells  had  ever  been. 

LXI  1 1. 

But  not  e'en  pleasure  to  excess  is  good : 
What  most  elates,  then  sinks  the  soul  as  low : 
When  springtide  joy  pours  in  with  copious  flood. 
The  higher  still  the  exulting  biUows  flow, 
The  further  back  again  they  flagging  go. 
And  leave  us  groveling  on  the  dreary  shore : 
Taught  by  this  son  of  joy,  we  found  it  so ; 
Who,  wbilst  he  staid,  he  kept  in  gay  uproar 
f  >ur  madden'd  castle  all,  the  abode  of  sleep  no  more. 

LXIV. 

As  when  in  prmie  of  June  a  bumish'd  fly, 
Sprung  firom  the  meads,  o*er  which  he  sfreeps 

along, 
Cheer'd  by  the  breathing  bloom  and  vital  skj, 
IHmes  up  amid  these  airy  halls  his  song, 


Otapteetme  hss  apfilltd  tUs  to  Db. 


thspsii. 


Soothing  at  first  the  gay  reposing  throng : 
And  oft  he  sips  their  bowl;  or  nearly  drofwn'd, 
He,  thenoe  recovering,  drives  their  beds  among, 
And  scares  their  tender  sleep,  with  trump  pso- 
fbund; 
Then  oat  again  he  fliee,  to  wing  his  maiy  mmd. 

LXV. 

Another  guest*  there  was,  of  sense  refined. 
Who  felt  each  worth,  for  every  worth  he  had; 
Serene  yet  warm,  humane  yet  firm  his  mind, 
As  little  touch'd  as  any  man's  with  bad: 
Him  through  their  inmost  walks  the  Muses  lad, 
To  him  the  sacred  love  of  nature  lent, 
And  sometimes  would  he  make  our  valley  glac^ 
When  as  we  found  he  would  not  here  be  pent. 
To  him  the  better  sort  this  friendly  message  sent: 

LXVI. 

"  Come,  dwell  with  us !  true  son  of  virtue,  oome! 
But  if,  alasl  we  can  not  thee  persuade 
To  lie  content  beneath  oar  peaceful  dome, 
Ne  ever  more  to  quit  our  quiet  glade; 
Yet  when  at  last  thy  toils  but  ill  apaid 
Shall  dead  thy  fire,  and  damp  its  heavenly  spaik, 
Thou  wilt  be  glad  to  seek  the  rural  shade. 
There  to  indulge  the  muse,  and  nature  mark: 
We  then  a  lodge  for  thee  will  rear  in  Hagley 
Park." 

LXVII. 

Here  whilom  ligg'd  the  Esopust  of  the  age: 
But  call'd  by  fanie,  in  soul  ypricked  deep, 
A  noble  pride  restored  him  to  the  stage, 
And  roused  him  like  a  giant  from  his  sleep. 
Even  from  his  sIumbeM  we  advantage  x«ap: 
With  double  force  the  enliven'd  scene  he  wakes. 
Yet  quits  not  nature's  boimds.    He  knows  to 

keep 
Eatcti  due  decorum :  now  the  heart  he  shakes, 
And  now  with  well  eam*d  sense  the  enligfate&'d 
judgment  takes. 

Lxviir. 
A  bard  here  dwelt,  more  fat  than  ban!  bessaw 
Who,t  void  of  envy,  guile,  and  lust  of  gain, 
On  virtue  still,  and  nature's  pleasing  themes^ 
Pour'd  forth  his  unpremeditated  strain: 
The  world  forsaking  with  a  calm  r1i«f^^jn^ 
Here  laugh'd  he  careless  in  his  easy  seat; 
Here  quafi^d,  encircled  with  the  joyous  tnii^ 
Oft  moralizing  sage:  his  ditty  sweet 
Ue  loathed  much  to  write,  ne  cared  to  r^eat. 


*  Geocis,  Lovdl^ttticaa 

f  Mr.  Quia. 

IThefoUowtogltaMBof  ChliManaswflnwnt  t^-t  IkSad 
oftheambor  (^noe  uinlensood  to  have  been  Laid  LyttelMU 
and  wcic  deiijpiBd  to  pssny  the  chscKlMr  of  Thontoni 
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LXIX. 

Full  oft  bj  holy  feet  our  ground  wu  trod, 
Of  clezlu  good  plenty  here  you  mote  eipy. 
A  little,  round,  fat,  oily  man*  of  Qod, 
Wan  one  I  chiefly  mark'd  among  the  £ry: 
Qe  had  a  roguiah  twinkle  in  hia  eye, 
And  shone  all  glittering  with  ungodly  dew. 
If  a  tight  damsel  chanced  to  trippen  by ; 
Which  when  observed,  he  shrunk  into  his  mew, 
And  straight  would  recollect  his  piety  anew. 

LXX. 

Nor  be  forgot  a  tribe,  who  minded  nought 
(Old  inmates  of  the  place)  but  state-afiairs: 
They  looked,  perdie,  as  if  they  deeply  thought; 
And  on  their  brow  set  every  nation's  cares; 
The  world  by  them  is  parcel'd  out  in  shares, 
When  in  the  Hall  of  Smoke  they  congress  hold, 
And  the  sage  berry,  sun-burnt  Mocha  bears. 
Has  clear'd  their  inward  eye:  then,  smoke-en- 
ron*d, 
Thdr  oracles  break  forth  mysterious  as  of  old. 

LXXI. 

Here  languid  Beauty  kept  her  pale-faced  court- 
Bevies  of  dainty  dames,  of  high  degree, 
From  every  quarter  hither  made  resort ; 
Where,  firom  gross  mortal  care  and  business 

firee, 
They  lay,  pour*d  out  in  ease  and  luxury. 
Or  should  they  a  vain  show  of  work  assume, 
Alas!  andwell-a-dayl  what  can  it  bet 
To  knot,  to  twist,  to  range  the  vernal  bloom; 
Bot&ris  cast  the  dirtaff,  spinning-wheel,  and  loom. 

LXXII. 

Their  only  labour  was  to  kill  the  time ; 
(And  Uibour  dire  it  b,  and  weary  wo) 
They  sit,  they  k)ll,  turn  o'er  some  idle  rhyme; 
Then,  risbig  sudden,  to  the  glass  they  go, 
Or  saunter  forth,  wiUi  tottering  step  and  sk>w: 
This  soon  too  rude  an  eixercise  they  find; 
Straight  on  the  couch  their  limbs  again  they 

throw, 
Where  hours  on  hours  they  8ig.hing  lie  redined. 
And  court  the  vapoury  god,  soft  breathing  in  the 

wind.t 


*  The  Rev.  Mr.  M ordocb,  Thomson^  friend  and  bk>- 
gnpher. 

t  After  this  staoxi,  the  tbOowing  ooe  was  introduced^  in 
fheeditioaofl746: 

One  nymph  then  wbb,  methougfat,  in  bloom  of  May, 
On  whom  the  idle  Fiend  glanced  many  a  look, 
la  ha|Me  to  lead  her  down  the  riippery  way 
To  taste  of  Pleaaure'a  deep  deceitfiil  bcook : 
Vo  viitnea  yet  her  gentle  mind  fonook: 
No  idle  idiime,  no  Tap^on  fiU'dlier  brain, 
Aa  Prjdenoe  ibr  har  yovithAi!  guide  die  took^ 
MMiOoodneai^  which  no  earthly  vieeconklnafa^ 
Dw^inUrmlnd;  riiewasneprondlwsHiorvitab 

Q 


LX^II. 

Now  must  I  mark  the  villany  we  found. 
But  ah  1  too  late,  as  shall  eftsoons  be  shown. 
A  place  here  was,  deep,  dreary,  under  ground; 
Where  still  our   inmates,  when   unpleasing 

grown. 
Diseased,  and  loathsome,  privily  were  thrown: 
Far  from  the  light  of  heaven,  they  languish'd 

there: 
Unpitied  uttering  many  a  bitter  groan; 
For  of  these  wretches  taken  was  no  care: 
Fierce  fiends,  and  hags  of  hell,  their  only  nurses 


were. 


LXXIY. 


Alas!  the  change!  from  scenes  of  joy  and  vest, 
To  this  dark  den,  where  sickness  tossed  alway. 
Here  Lethargy,  with  deadly  sleep  oppress'd, 
Stretch'd  on  his  back,  a  mighty  lubbard,  lay. 
Heaving  his  sides,  and  snored  night  and  day; 
To  stir  him  from  his  traunce  it  was  not  eath. 
And  his  half-openM  eyne  he  shut  straightway; 
He  led,  I  wot,  the  softest  way  to  death. 
And  taught  withouten  pain  and  strife  to  yield  the 
breath. 

LXXT. 

Of  limbs  enormous,  but  withal  unsound, 
Soft-swoln  and  pale,  here  lay  the  Hydropsy: 
Unwieldy  man;  with  belly  monstrous  round, 
For  ever  fed  with  watery  supply; 
For  still  he  drank,  and  yet  he  irtill  was  dry. 
And  moping  here  did  Hypochondria  siC, 
Mother  of  spleen,  in  robes  of  various  dye, 
Who  vexed  was  full  oft  with  ugly  fit; 
And  some  her  frantic  deem'd,  and  some  her  deemed 
a  wit 

LXXVI. 

A  lady  proud  she  was,  of  ancient  blood. 
Yet  oft  her  fear  her  pride  made  crouchen  low : 
She  felt,  or  fimcied  in  her  fluttering  mood. 
All  the  diseases  which  the  ^>ittks  know. 
And  sought  all  physics  which  the  shops  bcitow, 
And  still  new  leaches  and  new  drugs  would 

toy, 
Her  humour  ever  wavering  to  and  fro: 

For  sometimes  she  would  laugh,  and  scmietimei 
cry. 
Then  sudden  waxed  wroth,  and  all  ahe  knew  noc 
why. 

LXXTII. 

Fast  by  her  ode  a  listless  maiden  pined, 
With  aching  head,  and  squeamish  lieart-b«ni- 

ings; 
Pale,  bloated,  oold,  she  seem'd  to  hate 
Yet  loved  in  secret  all  forbidden  things. 
And  here  thA  Tertian  dudLM  his  chiUfaig  wiBiBI  t 
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The  ileeplcM  Gtout  here  ooimte  the  crowing 

cocks, 
A  wolf  now  gnaws  him,  now  a  serpent  stings; 
Whilst  Apoplexy  cramm*d  Intemperance  knocks 
Down  to  the  ground  at  once,  as  butcher  fSslleth  ox.* 


CANTO  II. 

Tht  knight  of  aria  and  indiMtiy, 

And  hia  achieremenia  ftir ; 
Thai,  by  thki  Caatla^oTerthiofr, 

Secitfed,  and  crowned  wen. 

I. 

EIsCAPED  the  castle  of  the  sire  of  sin. 
Ah!  where  shall  I  so  sweet  a  dwelling  findl 
For  all  around,  without,  and  all  within. 
Nothing  Bare  what  delightftil  was  and  kind, 
Of  goodness  savouring  and  a  tender  mind. 
E'er  rose  to  view.    But  now  another  strain, 
Of  doleful  note,  alas!  remains  behind; 
I  now  must  sing  of  pleasure  tum'd  to  pain, 
And  of  the  ialse  enchanter  Indolcncb  complain. 

II 

Is  there  no  patron  to  protect  the  Muse, 
And  fence  for  her  Parnassus'  barren  soil 
To  every  labour  its  reward  accrues. 
And  they  are  sura  of  bread  who  swink  and  moil; 
But  a  fell  tribe  the  Aonian  hive  despoil. 
As  ruthless  wasps  oft  rob  the  painfbl  bee: 
Thus  while  the  laws  not  guard  that  noblest  toil, 
Ne  for  the  Muses  other  meed  decree. 
They  praised  are  alone,  and  starve  right  merrily. 

III. 

I  care  not.  Fortune,  what  thou  me  deny : 
You  can  not  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace; 
Tou  can  not  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening 

feoe; 
Ton  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream  at  cfve: 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
And  I  their  tojrs  to  the  great  children  leave : 
Of  fimcy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave. 

IT. 

Ckxne  then,  my  Muse,  and  raise  a  bolder  song; 
Come,  lig  no  more  upon  the  bed  of  sloth. 
Dragging  the  lazy  languid  line  along. 
Fond  to  begin,  but  still  to  finish  loath. 
Thy  half-writ  scrolls  all  eaten  by  the  moth: 
Arise,  and  nng  that  generous  imp  of  fiune. 
Who  with  the  sons  of  softness  nobly  wroth, 
To  sweep  away  this  human  lumber  came, 
Or  in  a  chosen  few  to  rouse  the  slumbering  fiame. 


Hm  fixir  eondndinff  atansaa  wan  claimed  hf  Doctor 
a^dlnatfiedmhls' 


Y. 
In  Fairy  Land  there  fived  a  knight  of  old, 
Of  feature  stem,  Sdvagipo  weD  yclep'd, 
A  rough  unpolish'd  man,  robust  and  bold, 
But  wondrous  poor:  he  neither  sow'd  nor  leap^d^ 
Ne  stores  in  summer  fiir  cold  winter  heap^s 
In  hunting  all  his  days  away  he  won; 
Now  scorch'd  by  June,  now  in  Noveoibif 

steep'd. 
Now  plnch'd  by  biting  January  sore, 
He  still  in  woods  pursued  the  libbaxd  and  theboii. 

TI. 

As  he  one  morning,  long  befeie  the  dawn, 
Prick'd  through  the  forest  to  dislodge  his  pnj, 
Deep  in  the  winding  bosom  of  a  lawn. 
With  wood  wild  finnged,  he  mazk'd  a  tapeHs  my, 
That  from  the  beating  rain,  and  wintry  fray 
Did  to  a  lonely  cot  his  steps  decoy ; 
There,  up  to  earn  the  needments  of  the  day, 
ELe  found  dame  Poverty,  nor  feir  nor  coy: 
Her  he  compress'd,  and  fill'd  her  with  a  lusty  bey 

VII. 

Amid  the  greenwood  shade  this  boy  was  bied, 
And  grew  at  lastaknight  of  muchel  feme, 
Of  active  mind  and  vigorous  lustyhed, 
The  Knight  of  Arts  and  Industry  by  name: 
Earth  was  his  bed,  the  boughs  his  roof  did  firane: 
He  knew  no  beverage  but  the  flowing  stream; 
His  tasteful  well  eam'd  food  the  sylvan  game, 
Or  the  brown  fruit  with  which  the  woodknds 

teem: 
The  same  to  him  {^  summer,  or  the  winter 

breme. 

Tin. 

So  pass'd  his  youthful  morning,  void  of  cut, 
Wild  asthe  colts  that  through  the  oommons  ran! 
Ffff  him  no  tender  parents  troubled  were, 
He  of  the  forest  seem'd  to  be  the  son, 
And,certes,  had  been  utteriy  ondone; 
But  that  Minerva  pity  of  him  took. 
With  all  the  gods  that  love  the  rund  woone, 
That  teach  to  tame  the  eoil  and  rule  the  cieok; 
He  did  the  sacred  Nine  disdain  a  gende  kwk. 

iz. 

Of  fertile  genius  him  they  nurtured  well, 
In  every  science,  and  in  every  art, 
By  which  mankind  the  thoughtleas  brutes  excel, 
That  can  or  use,  or  joy,  or  grace  impart, 
DisckMing  afl  the  powen  of  head  and  heart: 
Ne  were  the  goodly  exerdsee  spared. 
That  brace  the  nerves,  or  make  the  limbe  aleit. 
And  mix  elastic  ferce  with  fimmeai  hard: 
Was  never  knight  on  ground  mole  be  with  him 
oompued* 
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Bomedmes,  with  eariy  nxini,  he  mounted  gty 
The  hunter  iteed,  exalting  o'er  the  dale, 
And  diew  the  KMemte  breath  of  orient  day; 
Somntimfe,  retiring  to  the  aecret  fale, 
Ydad  in  ileel,  and  bright  with  bnmiah'd  mail, 
ELe  strain'd  the  bow, or  tm'd  theioanding  ipear, 
Or  darting  on  the  goal,  outstripp'd  the  gale, 
Or  wheel'd  the  chariot  in  its  mid  career. 
Or  etrenuoiia  wreetled  hard  with  man j  a  toogh 


XI. 

At  other  timet  he  pried  through  nature's  store, 
Whafe'er  she  in  the  ethereal  round  contains, 
Whate'er  she  hides  beneath  her  rerdant  floor, 
The  wgetable  and  the  mineral  reigns: 
Or  else  he  scann'd  the  globe,  those  small  do- 


Where  restless  mortals  such  a  turmoil  keep, 
Its  seas,  its  floods,  itsmoimtains,  and  its  plains; 
Bat  iBose  he  search'd  the  mind,  and  roused  firom 
sleep, 
Those  monl  seeds  whence  we  heroic  actions  reap. 

XII. 

Norwould  he  scorn  to  stoop  from  high  pursuits 

Of  heavenly  truth,  and  practice  what  she  taught : 

Tain  is  the  tree  of  knowledge  without  fruits  I 

Sonetimes  in  hand  the  spade  or  plough  he 

caught. 

Forth  calling  all  with  which  boon  earth  is 

fraught; 
Sometimes  he  plied  the  strong  mechanic  tool. 

Or  rear'd  the  &bric  from  the  finest  draught ; 

finA  oft  he  put  himself  to  Neptune's  school, 

/igfating  with  winds  and  waves  on  the  vez'd  ocean 

XIII. 

To  solace  then  these  rougher  toils,  he  tried 
To  touch  the  kindling  canvass  into  life; 
With  nature  his  creating  pencil  vied. 
With  nature  joyous  at  the  mimic  strife : 
Or,  to  such  shapes  as  graced  Pygmafion's  wife 
He  hew'd  the  marble ;  or,  with  varied  fire, 
He  roused  the  trumpet,  and  the  martial  fife, 
Or  bad  the  lute  sweet  tenderness  inspire. 
Or  verses  framed  that  well  might  wake  Apollo's 
lyre. 

XIV. 

Acoomplish'd  thus,  he  from  the  woods  iMued, 
Full  of  great  aims,  and  bent  on  bold  em|«iss; 
The  work,  which  kmg  he  in  his  breast  had 

brewd. 
Now  to  pei^form  he  ardent  did  devise; 
Tovrit,  a  barbarous  world  to  dvilin. 
33 


Earth  was  till  then  a  boundless  finest  wild; 
Nought  to  be  seen  but  savage  wood,  and  skies 
No  cities  nourish'd  arts,  no  culture  smiled, 
No  government,  no  laws,  no  gentle  manners  mild 

XV. 

A  rugged  wight,  the  worst  of  brutes,  was  man: 
On  his  own  wretched  kind  he,  ruthless,  prey'd: 
The  strongest  still  the  weakest  overran; 
In  every  country  mighty  robbers  sway'd. 
And  guile  and  ruffian  force  were  all  their  trade. 
Life  was  a  scene  of  rapine,  want,  and  wo; 
Which  this  brave  knight,  in  noUe  anger,  made 
To  swear  he  would  the  rascal  rout  o'erthrow. 
For,  by  the  powers  divine,  it  should  no  more  be  so! 

XVI. 

It  would  exceed  the  purport  of  my  song 
To  say  how  this  best  sun,  from  orient  climes, 
Came  beaming  life  and  beauty  all  along, 
Before  him  chasing  indolence  and  crimes. 
Still  as  he  pass'd,  the  nations  he  sublimes. 
And  calls  forth  arts  and  virtues  with  his  ray: 
Then  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  their  gdden 

times, 
Successive,  had;  but  now  in  ruins  gray 
They  lie,  to  slavish  sloth  and  tyranny  a  prey. 

XVII. 

To  crown  his  toils.  Sir  Industry  then  spread 
The  swelUnir  sail,  and  made  for  Britain's  coast 
A  silvan  life  till  then  the  natives  led, 
In  the  brown  shades  and  green-wood  forest  k)st. 
All  careless  rambling  where  it  liked  them  most: 
Their  wealth  the  wild  deer  bouncing  throagh 

the  glade; 
They  lodged  at  large,  and  lived  at  nature's  ooit; 
Save  spear  and  bow,  vrithouten  other  aid; 
Yet  not  the  Roman  steel  their  naked  breast  dis- 
may'd. 

XVIII. 

He  liked  the  soil,  he  liked  the  dement  skies, 
He  liked  the  verdant  hills  and  flowery  plant; 
'  Be  this  my  great,  my  choeen  isle,  (he  cnes) 
This,  whilst  my  labours  Liberty  sustains. 
This  queen  of  ocean  all  assault  disdains.' 
Nor  liked  he  less  the  genius  of  the  land. 
To  freedom  apt  and  persevering  pains. 
Mild  to  obey,  and  generous  to  command, 
Temper'd  by  forming  Heaven  with  kindest  flrmast 
hand. 

XIX. 

Here,  by  degrees,  his  master-work  araw, 
Whatever  arts  and  industry  can  frame: 
Whatever  finish'd  agriculture  knows, 
Fair  queen  of  arts  I  from  heaven  itself  who 
When  Eden  flourish*d  in  unspotted  fime; 
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And  still  with  her  swMt  innoeenoe  we  find, 
And  tender  peace,  and  joys  without  a  namo, 
That,  while  they  ravish,  tranquilliie  the  mind: 
Nature  and  art  at  once,  delight  and  nae  com- 
bin'd. 

XX. 

Then  towns  he  quicken'd  hy  mechanic  aits, 
And  bade  the  fervent  dty  glow  with  toil; 
Bade  social  commerce  raise  renowned  marts, 
Join  land  to  land,  and  marry  soU  to  soil; 
Unite  the  poles,  and  without  bloody  spoil 
Bring  home  of  either  Ind  the  gorgeous  stores ; 
Or,  should  despotic  rage  the  world  embroil, 
Bade  tyrants  tremble  on  remotest  shores. 
While  o'er  the  encircling  deep  Britannia's  thunder 
roars. 

XXI. 

The  drooping  muses  then  he  wei^ard  call'd, 
From  the  famed  city*  by  Propontic  sea. 
What  time  the  Turk  the  enfeebled  Gbedan 

thralfd; 
Thence  from  their  cloister'd  walks  he  set  them 

free. 
And  brought  them  to  another  Castalie, 
Where  Isis  many  a  fiimous  nursling  breeds; 
O^  where  old  Cam  soft-paces  o'er  the  lea 
In  pensive  mood,  and  tunes  his  done  reeds. 
The  whilst  his  flocks  at  large  the  lonely  shepherd 

feeds. 

XXII. 

Yet  tiie  fine  arts  were  what  he  finished  least. 
For  whyl  They  are  the  quintessence  of  all. 
The  growth  labouring  time,  and  slow  increas- 
ed; 
Unleas,  as  seldom  chances,  it  should  fidl 
That  mighty  patrons  of  the  coy  sisten  caO 
Up  to  the  sunshine  of  uncumber'd  ease, 
Where  no  rude  care  the  mounting  thought  may 

thrall. 
And  where  they  nothing  have  to  do  bat  plBtae: 
Ah!  gracious  God!  thou  know'st  thej  ask  no 
other  fees. 

XXtll. 

But  now,  alas !  we  live  too  late  in  time: 
Our  patrons  now  e'en  gradge  that  little  cfaum, 
Elxcept  *o such  as  rieek  the  soothing  ifayme; 
And  yet,  forsooth,  they  wear  Mecenaa' name, 
Poor  sons  of  puft-up  vanity,  not  fiune. 
Unbroken  spirits,  cheer!  still,  still  remains 
The  eternal  patron.  Liberty;  whose  flame, 
Whfle  she  protects,  inspires  the  nobleat  strains: 
fhe  best  and  sweetest  far,  are  toQ-ersated  gains. 


XXIT. 

When  as  the  knight  had  firamed,  in  Biilriii- 

land, 
A  matchless  form  of  glorious  govenmMnt, 
In  which  the  sovereign  lawa  alone  <snmmaii^^ 
Laws  staMish'd  by  the  public  fine  eoosen^ 
Whose  majesty  is  to  the  seeptre  lent; 
When  this  great  plan,  with  each  dependent  art, 
Was  settled  firm,  and  to  his  heart's  content, 
Then  sought  he  fixxn  the  toilsome  aeene  topot, 
And  let  life's  vacant  eve  breathe  quiet  thmogk  the 

heart 

XXT. 

For  this  he  chose  a  farm  in  Deva's  vale. 
Where  his  long  alleys  peep'd  upon  the  mafai: 
In  this  calm  seat  he  draw  Uie  healthful  gala^ 
Here  mix'd  the  chief,  the  patriot,  and  the  sindB. 
The  happy  monarch  of  his  silvan  train. 
Here,  sided  by  the  guardians  of  the  fold. 
He  walk'd  his  rounds,  and  cheered  his  Uest  do- 


His  days,  the  days  of  unstain'd  nature,  nO'd 
Replete  with  peace  and  joy,  like  patriaicha  cf 
old. 

XXVI. 

Witness,  ye  lowing  herds,  who  gave  him  mBk; 
Witness,  ye  flocks,  whose  woolly  vestments  tu 
Exceed  sod  India's  cotton,  or  her  dik; 
Witness,  with  Autumn  charged  the  nodding  eu, 
That  homeward  came  beneath  sweet  evedng's 

star. 
Or  of  September-moons  the  radiance  mild. 
O  hide  thy  head,  abominable  war! 
Of  crimes  and  ruffian  idleness  the  child ! 
From  Heaven  this  li&  ysprung,  firom  hell  thy^ 

ries  viled! 

XXTII. 

Nor  from  his  deep  retirement  banish'd  waa 
The  amusing  care  of  rural  industry. 
Still,  as  with  grateful  change  the  seasons  pav, 
New  scenes  arise,  new  landscapes  strike  IIm 

eye, 
And  all  the  enlivened  country  beautify: 
Ghiy  plains  extend  when  marshes  slept  beftia; 
O'er  recent  meads  the  exulting  streamlets  fly; 
Dark  frowning  heaths  grow  bright  with  Oares 

store, 
And  woods  imbrown  the  steep,  or  wave  alonf  the 

shore. 

ZZYIII. 

As  nearer  to  his  frnn  yon  made  appioadiy 
He  polish'd  Nature  with  a  finer  hand: 
Yet  on  her  beauties  durst  not  art  eneraaeh ; 
'Tm  Art%  akme  thiaa  beantiea  toaspaiML 
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In  graceful  dance  immingled,  o*er  the  land, 
Pan,  Pales,  Flora,  and  Pomona  play'd: 
Here,  too,  brisk  gales  the  rude  wUd  oonnmon 

fiimi*d, 
A  hxppy  place ;  where  ftee,  and  unafraid, 
Amid  the  flowering  brakes  each  coyer  erettnie 
straj'd. 


But  in  prime  vigonr  what  can  last  ibr  ayel 
That  soul  enfeebling  wizard  Indolence, 
I  whilom  sung,  wrought  in  hu  works  decay: 
Spread  far  and  wide  was  hu  cursed  influence; 
Of  public  virtue  much  he  dull'd  the  sense, 
E'en  much  of  private;  eat  our  spirit  out, 
And  fed  our  rank  luxurious  vices :  whence 
The  land  was  overlaid  with  many  a  but; 
Iffot,  as  old  feme  reports,  wise,  generous,  bold,  and 
stout 


A  rage  of  pleasure  maddened  every  breast, 
Down  to  the  lowest  lees  the  ferment  ran: 
To  his  licentious  wish  each  must  be  bless'd, 
With  joy  be  fe'ver'd ;  snatch  it  as  he  ettSL 
Thus  Vice  the  standard  rear'd;  her  arrier-ban 
Corruption  called,  and  loud  she  gave  the  word, 
'  Mind,  mind  yourselves !  why  should  the  vul- 
gar man. 
The  lacquey  be  more  virtuous  than  his  kndl  ' 
Enjoy  this  i^an  of  life!  tis  all  the  gods  ailbrl' 


The  tidings  reached  to  where,  in  quiet  hall. 
The  good  old  knight  enjoy'd  well  eaTn'd  rspoae: 
'Come,  come,  Sir  Elnight!  thy  children  on  thee 

call; 
Come,  save  us  yet,  ere  ruin  round  us  dosel 
The  demon  Indoloioe  thy  toils  overthrows.' 
On  this  the  noble  cok)or  stain'd  hb  cheeks, 
Indignaiit,   glowing   through   the   whitemng 


Of  venerable  eld;  hb  eye  full  qpeaks 
His  ardent  soul,  and  fiom  his  couch  at  cnee  be 
breaks. 


I. 

'I  wiO,  (he  cried)  so  help  me,  God  1  destroy 
Thai    viUain   Arehimage.' — ^Hii    page   then 

straight 
He  to  him  caUM ;  a  fiery-feoted  boy, 
Benempt  Dispatch:— <  My  steed  be  at  the  gate ; 
My  bard  attend;  quick,  bring  the  net  of  fete.' 
This  net  was  twisted  by  the  sisters  three; 
Which,  when  once  cast  o'er  harden'd  wreteh, 

too  late 
Repentance  comes:  replevy  can  not  be 
From  the  strong  iron  grasp  of  vengeful  dwrlny. 


xzxTir. 
He  came,  the  bard,  a  fittle  druid  wight. 
Of  withered  aspect;  but  his  eye  vras  keen, 
With  sweetness  mix'd.  In  russet  brown  bedight, 
As  is  Ins  sister*  of  the  copses  green. 
He  kept  along,  unpromising  of  mien. 
Gross  he  who  judges  so.    His  soul  was  feir. 
Bright  as  the  children  of  yon  azure  sheen  I 
True  comeliness,  which  nothing  can  impair, 
DweUs  in  the  mind:  all  else  is  vanity  and  glare. 


'Come,  (quoth  the  knight)  aTokse  has  reicii'd 

mine  ear; 
The  demon  Indok^nce  threats  overflow 
To  all  that  to  mankind  is  good  and  deaor : 
Come,  Philomelus ;  let  us  instant  go, 
O'ertum  lus  bowen,  and  lay  his  castle  low. 
Those  men,  those  wretched  men !  who  will  be 

slaves. 
Must  drink  abitterwrathftd  copof  wo: 
But  some  there  be,  thy  song,  as  ftom  their  graves 
Shall  raise.'  Thrice  happy  he !  whowithoot  rigoor 


Issuing  forth,  the  knight  bestrode  hb  steed, 
Of  ardent  bay,  and  on  whose  front  a  star 
Shone  blazing  bright:  sprung  from  the  { 

breed, 
That  whirl  of  active  day  the  rapid  car. 
He  pranced  along,  disdaining  gate  or  bar. 
Meantime,  the  bard  on  milk-white  palfrey  rode; 
An  honest  sober  beast,  that  did  not  mar 
His  meditations,  but  frill  softly  trode: 
And  much  they  moratoBed  as  thus  yfere  they  yode. 


They  talk'd  of  virtue,  and  of  hunan  bSss, 
What  else  so  fit  fer  man  to  Mttle  vrelll 
And  still  thor  long  researches  met  in  this, 
Thu  Truth  of  Truths,  which  nothingean  refel ' 
*  From  virtue's  fount  the  purest  joys  outweD, 
Sweet  rills  of  thought  that  cheer  the  conscknas 

soul; 
While  vice  poun  forth  the  troubled  strsaut  of 

heU, 
The  which,  howe'er  disguised,  at  last  with  dole 
19^  through  the  tortured  breast  the  fleiy  teoitt 

foD.' 

XZXTII. 

At  length  it  dawn'd,  that  fetal  valley  gay, 
O'er  which  high  wood-crown'd  hiUs  their  mni- 

mitsrear: 
On  the  cold  height  awhile  our  palman  stay» 
And  spite  even  of  themselvea  their  senses  cbevj 

*Tte1llgtelapii 
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Then  to  the  vizard's  wonne  their  steps  they  steer. 
like  a  green  isle,  it  broad  beneath  them  spnad, 
With  gardens  round,  and  wandering  conents 

clear, 
And  tufted  gmwm  to  shade  the  meadow-bed, 
Sweet  airs  and  song;  and  without  hurry  all  seem'd 

glad. 

XZXTIII. 

*  As  God  shall  judge  me  knight!  we  must  fingire 
(The  half-enraptured  Philomelus  cried) 
The  frail  good  man  deluded  here  to  live, 
And  in  these  groves  his  musing  &ncy  hide. 
Ah  1  nought  is  pure.    It  can  not  be  denied, 
That  virtue  still  some  tincture  has  of  vice. 
And  vice  of  virtue.    What  should  then  betide. 
But  that  our  charity  be  not  too  nice  1 
Come,  let  us  those  we  can,  to  real  bhss  entice.' 


*Ay,Bicker,  (quoth  the  knight)  all  flesh  is  frail, 
To  pleasant  sin  and  joyous  dalliance  bent; 
But  let  not  brutish  vice  of  this  avail, 
And  think  to  *scape  deserved  punishment. 
Justice  were  cruel  weakly  to  relent ; 
From  Mercy's  self  she  got  her  secret  glaive: 
Gnce  be  to  those  who  can,  and  wUl  lepent ; 
But  penance  bng,  and  dreary,  to  thL  slave. 
Who  must  in  floods  of  fire  his  gross  fijul  spirit  lave.' 

XL. 

Thus,  hidding  high  discourse,  they  came  to 

where 
The  earsed  carle  vras  at  his  wonted  trade ; 
Still  tempting  heedless  men  into  his  snare, 
In  witching  wise,  as  I  before  have  said.  > 
Bat  when  he  saw,  in  goodly  geer  array'd, 
The  grave  majestic  k^ht  approaching  nigh, 
And  by  his  side  the  hard  so  sage  and  staid, 

countenance  fell;  yet  oft  his  anzioas  eye 
1,  like  wfly  fox  who  roosted  cock  doth 

XLI. 

Nathlflss,  with  feign'd  respect,  he  bade  give  back 
The  rabble  rout,  and  wekomed  them  frdlkind; 
Struck  with  the  noble  twain,  they  were  not  slack 
His  orders  to  obey,  and  foil  behind. 
Then  he  resumed  hii  song;  and  unconfined, 
Pour'd  all  his  music,  ran  through  all  his  strings; 
With  magic  dust  their  eyne  he  tries  to  blind, 
And  virtue's  tender  airs  o'er  weakness  flings. 
What  pity  base  his  song  who  so  dhinely  sings  1 

XLII. 

Date  in  thought,  he  counted  them  his  own. 
They  Hsten'd  so  faitent  with  flx'd  delight: 
Bat  they  instead,  as  if  trammew'd  to  stone, 
Marvel'd  he  ooold  with  soch  sweet  trt  anita 


The  fights  and  shades  of  manners,  wvong  and 

right 
Meantime,  the  silly  crowd  the  charm  dsffoor. 
Wide  pressing  to  the  gate.  Swift  on  the  knight 
He  darted  flesee  to  drag  him  to  hie  bower, 
Who  barkening  shunn'd  his  touch,  forwdlhe  knew 
its  power. 

xun. 

As  in  throng'd  amphitheatre  of  old. 
The  wary  RetiariuiS*  trapp'd  his  foe; 
E'en  so  the  knight,  retundng  on  him  bold. 
At  once  involved  him  in  a  Net  of  Wo, 
Whereof  I  mention  made  not  loi^  ago. 
Inraged  at  first,  he  scom'd  so  vreak  a  jail, 
And  kap'd,  and  flew,  and  flounoed  to  and  fro, 
But  when  he  found  that  nothing  could  avail, 
He  sat  him  folly  down,  and  gnavr'd  his  bitter  nail 

XLIY. 

Alarm'd,  the  inferior  demons  of  the  place 
Raised  rueful  shrieks  and  hideous  yells  anmnd; 
Black  stonny  cknids  deform'd  the  wdkin's  fooe^ 
And  from  beneath  was  heard  a  vndlBig  sound. 
As  of  infomal  sprights  in  cavern  bound; 
A  solemn  sadness  eveiy  creature  strook, 
And  lightnings  flash'd,  and  honor  loc^'d  the 

ground: 
Huge  crowds  on  crowds  outponr'd,  with  bfe* 

mish'dlook, 
As  if  on  Time's  last  verge  this  frame  of  things  hsd 

shodL 

XLT. 

Soon  as  the  short-Hved  tempest  was  yqient, 
Steam'd  from  the  jaws  of  vex'd  Avemus*  hols^ 
And  hush'd  the  hubbub  of  the  rabblenwnt, 
Shr  Industry  the  fint  calm  moment  stok: 
*  There  must  (he  cried)  amid  so  vast  a  shoal, 
Be  some  who  are  not  tainted  at  the  heart, 
Not  poison'd  quite  by  this  same  villain's  bowl: 
Come  then,  my  bard,  thy  heavenly  fibre  impart; 
Touch  soul  with  soul  till  forth  the  latent  spiril 
start' 

XLVI. 

The  bard  obey'd;  and  taking  from  his  ode, 
Where  it  in  seemly  sort  depending  hung, 
His  Britirii  harp,  its  speaking  strings  he  tried 
The  which  with^skiUul  touch  he  deftly  strung, 
Till  tinkling  in  clear  symphony  they  rung. 
Then,  as  he  felt  the  Muses  come  along, 
Light  o'er  the  chords  hii  raptured  hand  he  floag, 
And  play'd  a  prelude  to  his  rising  soi^: 
The  vrfaikt,  like  midnight  mute,  ten  thousaads 
round  him  throng. 


*  AgtsdhMr, 
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XLYII. 

Thm,  ardent,buTBt  his  strain, — 'Ye  hapleae  raoCi 
Dire  labouring  here  to  smother  reason's  ray, 
That  lights  our  Maker's  image  in  our  face, 
And  gives  us  wide  o'er  earth  unquestioned  sway; 
What  is  the  adored  Supreme  Perfection,  say  1— 
What,  but  eternal  never  resting  soul, 
Almighty  Power,  and  all-directing  day; 
By  whom  each  atom  stirs,  the  planets  roll; 
Who  fills,  surrounds,  informs,  and  agitates  the 
whole. 

XLYIII. 

*  Come,  to  the  beaming  God  your  hearts  unfold ! 
Draw  from  its  fountain  life!  'Tis  thence  alone. 
We  can  excel.    Up  from  unfeeling  mould, 
To  seraphs  burning  round  the  Almighty's  throne, 
Life  rising  still  on  life,  in  higher  tone. 
Perfection  forms,  and  with  perfection  bliss. 
In  universal  nature  this  clear  shown. 
Not  needeth  proof:  to  prove  it  were,  I  wis, 
To  prove  the  beauteous  world  excels  the  brute 
abyss. 

XLIX. 

'  Is  not  the  field  with  lively  culture  green, 
A  sight  more  joyous  than  the  dead  morass  1 
Do  not  the  skies,  with  active  ether  clean. 
And  fimn'd  by  sprightly  zephyrs,  far  surpass 
The  foul  November  fogs,  and  slumbrous  mass 
With  which  sad  Nature  veils  her  drooping  £icel 
Does  not  the  mountain  stream,  as  clear  as  glass, 
Gkiy-dancing  on,  the  putrid  pool  disgrace  1 
The  same  in  all  holds  true,  but  chief  in  human 
race. 

L. 

'  It  was  not  by  vile  loitering  in  ease, 
That  Greece  obtain'd  the  brighter  palm  of  art; 
That  soft  yet  ardent  Athens  leam'd  to  please, 
To  keen  the  wit,  and  to  sublime  the  heart, 
In  all  supreme!  complete  in  every  part! 
It  was  not  thence  majestic  Rome  arose. 
And  o'er  the  nations  shook  her  conquering  dart: 
For  sluggard's  brow  the  laurel  never  grows; 
Renown  is  not  the  child  of  indolent  Repose. 

LI. 

'  Had  unambitious  mortals  minded  nought, 
But  in  loose  joy  their  time  to  wear  away; 
Had  they  alone  the  lap  of  dalliance  sought, 
Pleased  on  her  pillow  their  dull  heads  to  lay. 
Rude  nature's  state  had  been  our  state  to-day; 
No  cities  e'er  their  towery  fronts  had  raised, 
No  arts  had  made  us  opulent  and  gay; 
With  brother  brutes  the  human  race  had  grazed ; 
None  e'er  had  soar'd  to  fame,  none  honour'd  been, 
none  praised. 

2T 


LII. 

*  Great  Homer's  song  had  never  fired  thebreaet 
To  thirst  of  glory,  and  heroic  deeds; 

Sweet  Maro's  muse,  sunk  in  inglorious  rest, 
Had  silent  slept  amid  the  Mincian  reeds: 
The  wits  of  modem  time  had  told  their  beads, 
And  monkish  legends  been  their  only  strains; 
Our  Milton's  Eden  had  lain  wrapt  in  weeds, 
Our  Shakspeare  stroll'd  and  laughed  with  War- 
wick swains, 
Ne  had  my  master  Spenser  charm'd  his  Mulla's 
plains. 

Liir. 

'  Dumb  too  had  been  the  sage  historic  muse, 
And  perish'd  all  the  sons  of  ancient  fiune 
Those  starry  lights  of  virtue,  that  diffuse 
Through  the  dark  depth  of  time  their  vivid  flame, 
Had  all  been  lost  with  such  as  have  no  name. 
Who  then  had  scom'd  hu  ease  for  others'  goodi 
Who  then  had  toil'd  rapacious  men  to.  tamel 
Who  in  the  public  breach  devoted  stood, 
And  for  his  country's  cause  been  prodigal  of  blood  1 

LIV. 

*  But  should  to  fame  your  hearts  unfeeling  be, 
If  right  I  read,  you  pleasure  all  require: 
Then  hear  how  best  may  be  obtain'd  tlus  fee, 
How  best  enjoy'd  this  nature's  wide  desire. 
Toil  and  be  glad!  let  industry  inspire 

Into  your  quicken'd  limbs  her  buoyant  breath! 
Who  does  not  act  is  dead;  absorpt  entire 
In  miry  sloth,  no  pride,  no  joy  he  hath: 
O  leaden-hearted  men,  to  be  in  bve  with  death  > 

LV. 

'  Ah!  what  avail  the  largest  gifts  of  Heaven, 
When  drooping  health  and  spirits  go  amiss  1 
How  tasteless  then  whatever  can  be  given  1 
Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss, 
And  exercise  of  health.    In  proof  of  this, 
Behold  the  wretch  who  slugs  his  life  away, 
Soon  swallow'd  in  disease's  sad  abyss; 
While  he  whom  toil  has  braced,  or  manly  play. 
Has  light  as  air  each  limb,  each  thought  as  clear 
as  day. 

LVI. 

'  O  who  can  speak  the  vigorous  joys  of  health  I 
Undogg'd  the  body,  unobecured  the  mind: 
The  morning  rises  gay,  with  pleasing  stealth, 
The  temperate  evening  falls  serene  and  kind. 
In  health  the  wiser  brutes  true  gladness  find. 
See!  how  the  younglings  frisk  along  the  meadis 
As  May  comes  on,  and  wakes  the  balmy  wind ; 
Rampant  with  life,  their  joy  all  joy  ezeeeds: 
Yet  what  but  high-strung  health  this  dandng  plen 
saunce  breeds? 
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LVU. 

' Bnt  here,. instead,  is  foster'd  ereiy  in, 
Which  or  diatemper'd  minds  or  bodies  know. 
Come  then,  my  kindred  spirits!  do  not  spill 
Your  talents  here:  this  place  is  but  a  show, 
Whose  charms  delude  you  to  the  den  of  wo. 
Come,  follow  me,  I  will  direct  you  right. 
Where  pleasure's  roses,  void  of  serpents,  grow. 
Sincere  as  sweet;  come,  follow  this  good  knight. 
And  you  will  bless  the  day  that  brought  him  to 
your  sight. 

LVIII. 

'  Some  he  will  lead  to  courts,  and  some  to  camps ; 
To  senates  some,  and  public  sage  debates, 
Where,  by  the  solemn  gleam  of  midnight  lamps, 
The  world  Lb  poised,  and  managed  mighty  stales; 
To  high  discovery  some,  that  new  creates 
The  face  of  earth;  some  to  the  thriving  mart; 
Some  to  the  rural  reign,  and  soflor  fates; 
To  the  sweet  muses  some,  who  raise  the  heart : 
AJl  gbiy  shall  be  yours,  all  nature,  and  all  art  I 

LIX. 

'  There  are,  I  see,  who  Usten  to  my  lay. 
Who  wretched  sigh  for  virtue,  but  despair: 
«  All  may  be  done,  (methinks  I  hear  them  say) 
E'en  death  despised  by  generous  actions  fair ; 
All,  but  for  those  who  to  these  bowers  repair. 
Their  every  power  dissolved  in  luxury, 
To  quit  of  torpid  sluggishness  tlie  lair, 
And  from  the  powerful  arms  of  sloth  get  free: 
'Tis  rising  from  Uie  dead — Alas! — it  can  not  be !" 

LX. 

*  Would  you  then  learn  to  dissipate  the  band 
Of  the  huge  threatening  difficulties  dire. 
That  in  the  weak  man's  way  like  lions  stand, 
His  soul  appal,  and  damp  his  rising  firel 
Resolve,  resolve,  and  to  be  men  aspire. 
Exert  that  noblest  privilege,  alone, 

Here  to  mankind  indulged;  control  desire: 
Let  god-like  reason,  from  her  sovereign  throne, 
Speak  the  commanding  word  *'  I  will !"  and  it  is 
done. 

LXI. 

*  Heavens!  can  you  then  thus  waste,  in  shame- 

ful wise, 
Your  few  important  days  of  trial  herel 
Hars  of  eternity  I  ybom  to  raise 
Through  endless  states  of  being,  still  more  near 
To  bliss  approaching,  and  perfection  clear; 
Can  you  renounce  a  fortune  so  sublime, 
Such  glorious  hopes,  your  back  ward  steps  to  steer, 
And  roll,  with  vilest  brutes,  through  mud  and 

slime  1 
Not  no:^YoQr  heaven-touch'd  hearts  disdain  the 

sordid  crime !' 


LXI  I. 

*  Enough !  enough  I'  they  cried — ftraigfat,  ftom 

the  crowd, 
The  better  sort  on  wings  of  transport  fly : 
As  when  amid  the  lifeless  summits  proud 
Of  Alpine  cliffs  where  to  the  gelid  sky 
Snows  jnled  on  snows  in  wintry  torpor  lie, 
The  rays  divine  of  vernal  Phcebus  play; 
The  awaken'd  heaps,  in  streamlets  from  en 

high. 
Roused  into  action,  lively  leap  away, 
Glad  warbling  through  th^  vales,  in  their  new  be- 
ing gay. 

LXIII. 

Not  less  the  life,  the  vivid  joy  serene. 
That  lighted  up  these  new  created  men. 
Than   that  which  wings  the  exulting  spirit 

clean, 
When,  just  deliver'd  from  this  fleshly  den, 
It  soaring  seeks  its  native  skies  agen: 
How  light  its  essence !  how  unclogg'd  its  powen^ 
Beyond  the  blazon  of  my  mortal  pen ! 
E'en  so  we  glad  forsook  these  sinful  bowers, 
E'en  such  enraptured  life,  such  energy  was  cnn. 

LXIV. 

But  far  the  greater  part,  with  rage  inflamed, 
Dire-mutter'd  curses,  and  blasphemed  high  Jove 

*  Ye  sons  of  hate !  (they  bitterly  exclaim'd) 
What  brought  you  to  this  seat  of  peace  and  lovet 
While  with  kind  nature,  here  amid  the  grove, 
We  pass'd  the  harmless  sabbath  of  our  time. 
What  to  disturb  it  could,  fell  men,  emove 
Your  barbarous  hearts  1    Is  happiness  a  crime  1 

Then  do  the  fiends  of  hell  rule  in  yon  Heavon 
sublime.' 

LXV. 

*  Ye  im|nous  wretches,  (quoth  the  knigfat  in 

wrath) 
Your  happiness  behold !' — Then  straight  a  wand 
He  waved,  an  anti-magic  power  that  hath. 
Truth  from  illusive  falsehood  to  command. 
Sudden  the  landscape  sinks  on  every  hand; 
The  pure  quick  streams  are  marshy  puddles 

found ; 
On  baleful  heaths  the  grove  all  blacken'd  stand; 
And  o'er  the  weedy  foul  abhorred  ground. 
Snakes,   adders,  toads,  each  loathsome  cmtan 

crawls  around. 

LXVI. 

And  here  and  there,  on  trees  by  lightning  teatb* 
ed, 

Unhappy  wights  who  loathed  life  yhung; 

Or,  in  iiresh  gore  and  recent  murder  bathed, 

They  weltering  lay;  or  else,  infuriate  flung 

Into  the  gloomy  flood,  while  ravens  ming 
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The  Ameral  dirge,  they  down  the  torrent  roU'd : 
These,  by  distemper'd  blood  to  madneas  stung, 
Had  docun'd  themielvei;  whence  oft,  when  night 

control'd 
The  world,    returning  hither  their  wtd  upmiM 

howl'd. 

LXVII. 

Meantime  a  moving  scene  was  open  laid; 
That  lazar-houae  I  whilom  in  my  Uy 
Depainted  have,  its  honors  deep  dii^y'd, 
And  gave  unnumber'd  wretches  to  the  day, 
Who  tosnng  there  in  squaUd  misery  Uy. 
Soon  as  of  sacred  Ught  the  unwonted  smile 
Pour'd  on  these  living  catacombs  its  ray, 
Through  the  drear  caverns  stretching  many  a 

mile,. 
The  sick  upraised  their  heads,  and  dropped  their 

woes  awhile. 

LXYIII. 

'  O  Heaven!  (they  cried)  and  do  we  onoe  more 


Yon  bleswd  sun,  and  this  green  earth  so  fair  1 
Are  we  from  noisome  damps  of  pcsthouse  freel 
And  drink  our  souls  the  sweet  ethereal  air  1 
O  thou!  or  Knight,  or  God  1  who  boldest  there 
Thai  fiend,  oh  keep  him  in  eternal  chains  I 
But  what  for  us,  the  children  of  despair. 
Brought  to  the  brink  of  hell,  whid  hope  re- 
mainsl 
Repentance  does  itself  but  aggravate  our  painsL 

LXIX. 

The  gentle  Knight,  who  saw  their  rueful  case, 
Let  fidl  adown  his  silver  beard  some  tears. 
"  Certes  (quoth  he)  it  is  not  e'en  in  grace, 
To  undo  .the  past,  and  eke  your  broken  years: 
Nathless,  to  nobler  worids  repentance  rears, 
With  humble  hope,  her  eye;  to  her  is  given 
A  power  the  truly  contrite  heart  that  cheers; 
She  quells  the  brand  by  which  the  rocks  are 

liven: 
She  more  than  merely  softens,  she  rejoices  Hear* 

Ten. 

LXX. 

**  Then  patient  bear  the  sufferings  you  have 

eam'd. 
And  by  these  sufferings  purify  the  mind; 
Let  wrisdom  be  by  past  misconduct  leam'd: 
Or  pious  die,  with  penitence  resign'd; 
And  to  a  life  more  happy  and  refined. 
Doubt  not,  you  shall,  new  creatures,  yet  arise. 
Till  then,  you  may  expect  in  me  to  find 
One  who  will  vnpe  your  sorrow  from  your 

eyes. 
One  who  will  sooth  your  pangs,  and  wing  you 

to  the  skies." 


LZXI. 

They  silent  heard,  and  pour'd  their  thanks  ia 

tears: 
"For  you  (resumed  the  knight  vnth  stener 

tone) 
Whose  hard  dry  hearts  the  obdurate  deoMB 

sears, 
That  villain's  gifts  will  coet  you  many  a  groan; 
In  dolorous  mansion  long  you  must  bemoan 
His  fatal  charms,  and  weep  your  stains  away; 
Till,  soft  and  pure  as  infant  goodness  grown, 
You  feel  a  perfect  change :  then,  who  can  say 
What  grace  may  yet  shine  forth  in  Heaven's 

eternal  day  r 

LXXII. 

This  said,  his  powerful  wand  he  wav«d  anew: 
Instant  a  glorious  angel-train  descends, 
The  Charities,  to  wit,  of  rosy  hue; 
Sweet  Love  their  looks  a  gentle  radiance  lends, 
And  with  seraphic  fiame  compassion  blends. 
At  once,  delighted,  to  their  charge  they  fly : 
When  lo  I  a  goodly  hospital  ascends 
In  which  they  bade  each  lenient  aid  be  nigh. 
That  could  the  sick-bed  smooth  of  that  sad  com- 
pany. 

LXXIII. 

It  was  a  worthy  edifying  sight, 
And  gives  to  human  kind  peculiar  grace. 
To  see  kind  hands  attending  day  and  night. 
With  tender  ministry  from  place  to  place. 
Some  prop  the  head;  some,  from  the  pallid  (aem 
Wipe  off  the  faint  cold  dews  weak  nature  »htd^ 
Some  reach  the  healing  draught:  the  whilst,  to 

chase 
The  fear  supreme,  around  their  soften'd  beds, 
Some  holy  man  by  prayer  all, opening  Heaven 

dispreds. 

LXXIV. 

Attended  by  a  glad  acclaiming  train, 
Of  those  he  rescued  had  from  gaping  beU, 
Then  turn'd  the  Knight ;  and,  to  his  hall  agam 
Soft-pacing,  sought  of  peace  the  mossy  cell: 
Yet  down  his  cheeks  the  gems  of  pity  fell, 
To  see  the  helpless  wretches  that  remained. 
There  left  through  delves  and  deserts  dire  to 

yell; 
Amazed,  their  looks  with  pale  dismay  ivcra 
Btain'd, 
And  spreading  wide  their  hands  they  metk  re- 
pentance feigned. 

LXXV. 

But  ah!  theur  scorned  day  of  grace  was  paac: 
For  (horrible  to  tell!)  a  desert  wild 
Before  them  stretch'd,  bare,  comfortless,  asdvMli 
With  gibbeU,  bones,  and  carcasses  defiled 


•iO 
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There  nor  trim  field,  nor  lively  culture  milled: 
Nor  waving  shade  waa  leen,  nor  fountain  Mr, 
But  lands  abrupt  on  sands  lay  loosely  pUed, 
Through  which  they  floundering,  toil'd  with 
painfblcare, 
WUlit  PhoBbus  smote  them  lore,  and  fired  the 
cloudless  air. 

LZXTI. 

Then,  varying  to  a  joyless  land  of  bogs, 
The  sadden'd  country  a  gray  vraste  appeared; 
Where  nought  but  putrid  streams  and  noisome 

fog* 
For  ever  hung  on  drizzly  Auster's  beard; 
Or  else  the  ground,  by  pierdng  Caurus  sear'd, 
Was  jagg'd  with  firost,  or  heap'd  with  glazed 


Through  these  extremes  a  ceaseless  round  they 

steer'd, 
By  cruel  fiends  still  hurried  to  and  (to, 
Gaunt  Beggary,  and  Scorn,  with  many  heQ-hounds 


LZXTII. 

The  first  was  with  base  dunghill  rags  ydad, 
Tainting  the  gale,  in  which  they  fiuttor'd  ligh^ 
Of  morbid  hue  his  features,  sunk  and  sad; 
His  hoUow  eyne  shook  forth  a  sickly  light; 
And  o'er  his  lank  jawbone,  in  piteous  plight, 
His  Uack  rough  beard  was  matted  rank  and 

vile; 
Direfiil  to  seel  a  heart-appalling  sight! 
Meantime  foul  scurf  and  bk)tches  him  defile; 
And  dogs,  where'er  he  went,  still  barked  all  the 
while. 

LZXTIII. 

The  other  vras  a  fell  despightful  fiend; 

Hell  holds  none  worse  in  baleful  bower  below: 

By  pride,  and  wit,  and  rage,  and  rancour,  keen'd; 

.    Of  man  alike,  if  good  or  bad,  the  foe: 
With  nose  uptum'd,  he  always  made  a  show 
As  ifbtb  smelt  some  nauseous  scent ;  his  eye 
Was  cold,  and  keen,  like  blast  from  boreal  snow; 
And  taunts  he  casten  forth  most  bitterly. 

Such  were  the  twain  that  ofi'drove  this  ungodly  firy. 

LXZIX. 

E'en  80  through  Brentford  town,  a  town  of  mud, 
A  herd  of  bristly  swine  is  prick'd  along; 
The  filthy  beasts,  that  never  chew  the  cud, 
Stifl  grunt,  and  squeak,  and  sing  their  tronbtoos 

song. 
And  oft  they  plunge  themselves  the  mire  among: 
But  aye  the  ruthless  driver  goads  them  on, 
And  aye  of  barking  dogs  the  bitter  throng 
Makes  them  renew  their  unmelodious  moan; 
Nt  evur  find  they  rest  firom  their  unresting  foine. 


GLOSSARY. 

ArMmage,  the  chid^  or  gveataik  of  msgirians 

and  enchanters. 
JjNiic^paid. 
ilppo/,  affiright 
Atweetif  between. 
Ay,  always. 

BaUf  sorrow,  trouble,  misfottone. 
Benempif  named. 
Blazan,  painting,  displaying. 
Breme,  cold,  raw. 
Carol,  to  sing  songs  of  joy. 
CaueuBf  the  north-east  wind. 
Certea,  certainly. 
Don,  a  word  prefixed  to  names. 
D<^y,  skilfuUy. 
Depainiedf  painted. 
Drowty-htad,  Drowsiness. 
Eath,  easy. 

EJUoonSf  immediately,  often,  afterwarda. 
EUce,  also. 
F^y*,  fairies. 

Clear  or  Cleer,  furniture,  equipage,  dnm. 
GlaAvCj  sword.  (Fr.) 
CHee,  joy,  pleasure. 
Am,  have. 
Bight,  named,  called;  and  sometimes  it  if  used  fti 

if  called.    See  stanza  viL 

/mp,  child  or  ofispring;  firom  the  Saxon  impan, 

to  graft  or  plant 
Keat,  for  cast 
Lad,  for  led. 

Lea,  a  piece  of  land,  or  meadow. 
LQfbard,  leopard. 
I^,  to  lie. 

Loeel,  a  loose  idle  fisUow. 
LouUng,  bowing,  bending. 
LUhe,  loose,  lax. 
Mell,  mingle. 
Aide,  more. 
Moil,  to  labour. 
Moie,  might 

Muchel,  or  Mochel^  much,  great 
NathleUf  nevertheless. 
Ne,  nor. 

NudmenU,  necessaries. 
NourtUng,  a  child  that  is  nursed. 
Noyanee,  harm. 

Prankt,  cbbured,  adorned,  gayly. 
Perdie^  (Fr.  par  Dieu)  an  old  oath. 
Pricked  through  the/onti,  rode  through  the  tand. 
Sear,  dry,  burnt  up. 
Sheen,  bright,  shining. 
Sicker,  surely. 
Soot,  sweet,  or  sweetly. 
Sooth,  true,  or  truth. 
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Stoumd,  miafortnne,  pang. 

SweUry,  sulti^f,  consuming  with  heat. 

Sminkf  to  labour. 

Smaektf  lavaared. 

T%rQUf  ilave. 

Transmev^dj  traniibnned. 

VUd,  vile. 

Unkempij  (Lat.  incomptus)  unadorned. 

WeeUf  to  think,  be  of  opinion. 

Weetf  to  know,  to  weet,  to  wit 

Whilonij  er&-while,  formerlj. 

Wight,  man. 

Wi»,  for  Wut,  to  know,  thmk,  undentand. 

Wonne,  (a  noun)  dwelling. 


IKrofo,  wreakt. 

Ybonif  boni. 

Ybient,  or  bUtU,  blended,  mingled. 

Tdad,  clad. 

Ydeped,  called,  named. 

X)^ere,  together. 

YmoUenj  melted. 

Yoefe,  (preter  tenie  ofyede)  went 


N.  B.  The  letter  Y  is  frequently  placed  in 
beginning  of  a  word,  by  Spenser,  to  lengthen  i 
syllable,  and  en  at  the  end  of  a  word,  for  the  Si 
I  reason,  as  vithauUtif  eatten,  &c. 


MviUmnUi. 


EtuntMsnlBditoDBninoleal 

Quofego— «Bd  inolosprMUt  componen  lluotuib 
Pom  mlhi  noodmili  poBoa  commian  luetK 
Maturate  ftigam,  nglqiM  hcc  dkhe  reatro : 
Nod  illi  imperinm  pehgi,  ■■Tumque  trVkntem, 
Bed  mihi  nrta  dttom.  VirgiL 


AS  on  the  sea-beat  shore  Britannia  sat. 
Of  her  degenerate  sons  the  faded  fame. 
Deep  in  her  anxious  heart,  revolving  sad: 
Bare  was  her  throbbing  bosom  to  the  gale. 
That,  hoarse  and  hollow,  from  the  bleak  surge  blew; 
ijoose  flowed  her  tresses;  rent  her  azure  robe. 
Hung  o'er  the  deep  from  her  majestic  brow 
She  tore  the  laurel,  and  she  tore  the  bay. 
Nor  ceased  the  copious  grief  to  bathe  her  chedc; 
Nor  ceased  her  sobs  to  murmur  to  the  main. 
Peace  discontented  nigh,  departing,  stretched 
Her  doTe-like  wings:  and  War,  tho'  greatly  rooted, 
Yet  mourns  his  fetter'd  hands.  While  thus  the 

queen 
Of  nations  spoke;  and  what  she  said  the  muse 
Recorded,  fidthful,  in  unbidden  verse. 

'  E'en  not  yon  sail,  that  from  the  sky-mixt  wave, 
Dawns  on  the  sight,  and  wafb  the  Royal  Youth,* 
A  freight  of  future  glory  to  my  shore; 
E'en  not  the  flattering  view  of  golden  days. 
And  rising  periods  yet  of  bright  renown. 
Beneath  the  parente,  and  their  endless  line 
Through  late  revolving  time,  can  sooth  my  rage; 
While,  unchastised,  the  insulting  Spaniard  dares 
Infest  the  trading  flood,  full  of  vain  war 
Despise  my  navies,  and  my  merchants  seize; 
As,  trusting  to  false  peace,  they  fearless  roam 
The  world  of  waters  wild ;  made,  by  the  toil. 
And  liberal  blood  of  glorious  ages,  mine: 
Nor  burste  my  sleeping  thunder  on  their  head. 

*  Wsdeiick  Princi  of  Watoi^  then  kuely  arrived. 
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Whence  this  unwonted  patience?  this  weak  don 
This  tame  beseeching  of  rejected  peace  1 
This  meek  forbearance  1  this  unnative  fearl 
To  generous  Britons  never  known  before? 
And  saird  my  flecto  for  this;  on  Indian  tides 
To  float,  inactive,  with  the  veering  winds? 
The  nK>ckery  of  war!  while  hot  diMase, 
And  sloth  distemper'd,  swept  off  burning  crowi 
For  action  ardent;  and  amid  the  deep. 
Inglorious,  sunk  them  in  a  watery  grave. 
There  now  they  lie  beneath  the  rolling  flood, 
Far  from  their  friends,  and  country,  unavenged 
And  back  the  drooping  war  ship  comes  again, 
Dispirited  and  thin;  her  sons  ashamed 
Thus  idly  to  review  their  native  shore; 
With  not  one  glory  sparkling  in  their  eye, 
One  triumph  on  their  tongue.    A  passenger 
The  violated  merchant  comes  along; 
That  fiur  sought  wealth,  for  which  the  noxious  gi 
He  drew,  and  sweat  beneath  equator  suns, 
ByUwless  force  detained;  a  force  that  soon 
Would  melt  away,  and  every  spoil  resign, 
Were  once  the  British  lion  heanl  to  roar. 
Whence  is  it  that  the  proud  Iberian  thus 
In  their  own  well  asserted  element. 
Dares  rouse  to  wrath  the  masters  of  the  nuun  i 
Who  told  him,  that  the  big  incumbent  war 
Would  not,  ere  this,  have  roU'd  his  trembling  ^i 
In  smoky  ruin?  and  his  guilty  stores. 
Won  by  the  ravage  of  a  buteher'd  world, 
Yet  unatoned,  sunk  in  the  swallowing  deep, 
Or  led  the  ghtteiing  prize  into  the  Thames  1 


THOMSON'S  WORKS. 


*  There  was  a  time  (Oh  let  my  Uognid  soni 
Resume  their  spirit  at  the  rousing  thought!) 
When  all  the  pride  of  Spain,  in  one  dieed  fleet, 
Swcll'd  o'er  the  labouring  surge;  like  a  whole 

heaven 
Of  clouds,  wide  roll'd  before  the  boundleM  breoe. 
Gaily  the  splendid  armament  along 
Exultant  plough'd,  reflecting  a  red  gleam, 
As  sunk  the  sun,  o'er  all  the  flaming  Vast; 
Tall,  goigeous,  and  elate ;  drunk  with  the  dream 
Of  easy  conquest ;  while  their  bloated  war, 
Stretch'd  out  from  sky  to  sky,  the  gather'd  ibioe 
Of  ages  held  in  its  capacious  womb. 
But  soon,  regardless  of  the  cumbrous  pomp, 
My  dauntless  Britons  come,  a  gloomy  few. 
With  tempests  black,  the  goodly  scene  dcform'd, 
And  laid  their  glory  waste.     The  bolts  of  fate 
Resistless  thundered  through  their  yielding  fides; 
Fierce  o'er  their  beauty  blazed  the  lurid  flame ; 
And  seized  in  horrid  grasp,  or  shatter'd  wide, 
Amid  the  mighty  waters,  deep  they  sunk. 
Then  too  from  every  promontory  chill. 
Rank  fen,  and  cavern  where  the  wild  wave  works, 
I  swept  confidorate  winds,  and  swell'd  a  storm. 
Round  the  glad  isle,  snatch'd  by  the  vengeful  blast. 
The  scatter  d  rtunnants  drove;  on  the  blind  shelve. 
And  pointed  rock,  that  marks  the  indented  shore. 
Relentless  dasli'd,  where  loud  the  northern  main 
Howls  through  the  fractured  Caledonian  isles. 

'  Such  were  the  dawnings  of  my  wateiy  reign; 
But  since  how  vast  it  grew,  how  absolute. 
E'en  in  those  troubled  times,  when  dreadful  Blake 
Awed  angry  nations  with  the  British  name, 
Let  every  humbled  state,  let  Europe  say, 
Sustain'd,  and  balanced,  by  my  naval  arm. 
Ah,  what  must  those  immortal  spirits  think 
Of  your  poor  shifts  1  Those,  for  their  country's 

good. 
Who  faced  the  blackest  danger,  knew  no  fear, 
Ko  mean  submission,  but  commanded  peace. 
Ah,  how  with  indignation  must  they  bumi 
(If  aught,  but  joy,  can  touch  ethereal  breasts) 
With  shame  1  with  grief  1  to  see  their  feeble  sons 
Shrink  from  that  empire  o'er  the  conqner'd  leae, 
For  which  their  wisdom  plann'd,  their  coundls 

glow'd, 
And  their  veins  bled  through  many  a  tailing  age. 

'  Oh,  first  of  human  blessings!  and  supremo! 
Fair  Peace !  how  lo\'ely,  how  delightful  thou ! 
By  whose  wide  tie  the  kindred  sons  of  men 
Like  brothers  live,  in  amity  combined 
And  unsuspicious  faith ;  while  honest  toil 
Gives  every  joy,  and  to  those  joys  a  right. 
Which  idle,  barltarous  rapine  but  usurps. 
l^*iure  is  thy  rrign  *  when,  unaccursed  by  Uood, 
Nouj[;ht,  save  the  sweetness  of  indulgent  showers, 
Trickling  distils  into  the  vemant  glebe ; 
Instead  of  mangled  canvasses,  sad-seen, 
When  the  blithe  sheaves  lie  scatter'd  o'er  the  field ; 


When  only  shining  aharee^  the  eiooked 
And  hooks  imprint  the  vegetable  woond ; 
When  the  land  blushes  with  the  torn 
The  falling  fruitage  and  the  bleeding  vine. 
Oh,  Peace!  thou  source  and  soul  of  social  lifc; 
Beneath  whose  calm  inspiring  iyifl"yn<y| 
Science  his  views  enlarges,  Art  refines. 
And  swelling  Conmierce  opens  all  her  poili ; 
Bless'd  be  the  man  divine  who  gives  ns  thetl 
Who  bids  the  trumpet  hush  his  horrid  daqg^ 
Nor  blow  the  giddy  nations  into  rage; 
Who  sheaths  the  murderous  blade ;  the  deadlj^ga 
Into  the  well  piled  armory  returns; 
And  every  vigour,  firom  the  work  of  death, 
To  grateful  industry  converting,  makes 
The  country  flourish,  and  the  city  smile. 
Unviolated,  him  the  virgin  sings ; 
And  him  the  smiling  mother  to  her  train. 
Of  him  the  shepherd,  in  the  peaceful  dale. 
Chants ;  and,  the  treasures  of  his  labour  mt. 
The  husbandman  of  him,  \b  at  the  plough. 
Or  team,  he  toils.    With  l^im  the  sailor  sootha. 
Beneath  the  trembling  moon,  the  midnight  wave 
And  the  full  city,  warm,  from  street  to  street, 
And  shop  to  shop,  responsive,  rings  of  him. 

Nor  joys  one  land  aione :  his  praise  extmdt 
Far  as  the  sun  rolls  the  diflfuaive  day; 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear  the  gifts  of  peace, 
Till  all  the  happy  nations  catch  the  song. 

*  What  would  not.  Peace !  the  patriot  bear  fi 
theel 
What  painful  patience.    What  incessant  canl 
What  mix'd  anxiety  1  What  sleepless  toil  1 
E'en  from  the  rash  protected  what  reproachi 
For  he  thy  value  knows ;  thy  friendship  be 
To  human  nature :  but  the  better  thou, 
The  richer  of  delight,  sometimes  the  mare 
IneviteHe  war ;  when  ruffian  force 
Awakes  the  fiiry  of  an  injured  state. 
E'en  the  good  patient  man,  whom  reaaon  rnleii 
Roused  by  bold  insult,  and  injurious  rage, 
With  sharp  and  sudden  check  the  aatonish'd  «8 
Of  violence  confounds ;  firm  as  his  cause, 
His  bolder  heart;  in  awful  justice  dad; 
His  eyes  eflulging  a  peculiar  fire : 
And,  as  he  charges  through  the  proetMte  war, 
His  keen  arm  teaches  faithless  men,  no  moce 
To  dare  the  sacred  vengeance  of  the  just 

'And  what,  my  thoughtlese  sons,  sboiild  ib 
you  more 
Than  when  your  well  eam'd  empire  of  the  deep 
The  least  beginning  injury  receives  1 
What  better  cause  can  call  your  lightning  forth  1 
Your  thunder  wake  1  your  dearest  life  demand  1 
What  better  cause,  than  when  your  country 
The  sly  destruction  at  her  vitals  aim'dl 
For  oh !  it  much  imports  you,  'tis  your  all, 
To  keep  your  trade  entin:,  entire  the  force 
And  honour  of  yonr  tie^i  o'er  that  to  watch, 
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E'en  with  a  hand  levere,  and  jealous  eya. 
In  inteicouxM  be  geiUlB,|;eiian>us,  just, 
Bj  wiadom  polkhed,  and  of  mannen  lair ; 
But  on  tha  tea  be  terrible,  untamed, 
Unconquerable  ftill :  let  none  escape, 
Who  shall  but  aim  to  touch  your  glory  there. 
Is  there  the  man  into  the  lion's  den 
Who  dares  intrude,  to  snatch  his  young  awayl 
And  is  a  Briton  seized  1  and  seized  beneath 
The  slumbering  terrors  of  a  British  fleet  1 
Then  ardent  rise !    Oh,  great  in  vengeance  rise  I 
Overturn  the  proud,  teach  rapine  to  restore : 
And  as  you  ride  sublimely  round  the  world, 
Make  every  vessel  stoop,  make  every  state 
At  once  their  welfare  and  their  duty  know. 
Thu  is  your  glory :  this  your  wisdom ;  this 
The  native  power  for  which  you  were  designed 
By  &te,  when  fate  designed  the  firmest  state 
That  e'er  was  seated  on  the  subject  sea ; 
A  state,  alone,  where  Liberty  should  live, 
In  these  late  times,  this  evening  of  mankind. 
When  Athens,  Rome,  and  Carthage  are  no  more, 
The  world  almost  in  slavbh  doth  dissolved. 
For  this,  these  rocks  around  your  coast  were 

thrown; 
For  this,  your  oaks,  peculiar  hardened,  shoot 
Strong  into  sturdy  growth;  for  this,  your  hearts 
Swell  with  a  sullen  courage,  growing  still 
As  danger  grows ;  and  strength,  and  toil  for  this 
Are  liberal  pour'd  o'er  all  the  £arvent  land. 
Then  cherish  this,  this  unexpensive  power, 
Undangerous  to  the  public,  ever  prompt. 
By  lavish  nature  thrust  into  your  hand : 
And,  unencumber'd  with  the  bulk  immAnf^ 
Of  conquest,  whence  huge  em|nres  rose,  and  fell 
Self-crush'd,  extend  your  reign  from  shore  to  shore, 
Where'er  the  vrind  your  high  behests  can  bbw; 
And  fix  it  deep  on  thu  eternal  base. 
For  should  the  sliding  fabric  once  give  way, 
Soon  slacken'd  quite,  and  past  recovery  broke^ 
It  gathers  ruin  as  it  rolls  along, 
Steep  rushing  down  to  that  devouring  gul^ 
Where  many  a  mighty  empire  buried  lies. 
And  should  the  big  redundant  flood  of  trade, 
In  which  ten  thousand  thousand  labours  join 
Their  several  currents,  till  the  boundless  tide 
Rolls  in  a  radiant  deluge  o'er  the  land ; 
Should  thii  bright  stream,  the  least  inflicted,  point 
Its  course  another  way,  o'er  other  lands 
The  various  treasure  would  resistless  pour, 
Ne'er  to  be  won  again;  its  ancient  tract 
Left  a  vile  channel,  desolate,  and  dead. 
With  all  around  a  miserable  waste. 
Not  Egypt,  were  her  better  heaven,  the  Nile, 
Tum'd  in  the  pride  of  flow;  when  o'er  his  rocks, 
And  roaring  cataracts,  beyond  the  reach 
Of  £zzy  vision  piled,  in  one  wide  flash 
An  Ethiopian  deluge  foams  amain ; 
(Whence  wondering  feble  traced  him  from  the  sky) 


E'en  not  that  primeof  eaiih,  where  harveftaamnd 
On  untill'd  harvests,  all  the  teeming  year, 
If  of  tba  &t  o'evflowing  oultnrs  robb'd. 
Were  then  a  more  uncomfortable  wild, 
Steril,  and  void ;  than  of  her  trade  deprived, 
Britons,  your  boasted  isle :  her  princes  sunk ; 
Her  high  built  honour  moulder'd  to  the  dust; 
Unnerved  her  force ;  her  spirit  vanish'd  quite ; 
With  rq>id  wing  her  riches  fled  away; 
Her  unfrequented  ports  alone  the  sign 
Of  what  she  was ;  her  merchants  scatter'd  wide; 
Her  hollow  shops  shut  up;  and  in  her  streets, 
Her  fields,  woods,  markets,  villages,  and  roads. 
The  cheerful  voice  of  labour  heard  no  more. 

'  Oh,  let  not  then  waste  luxury  impair 
That  manly  soul  of  toil  which  strings  your  nerves, 
And  your  own  proper  happiness  creates  I 
Oh,  let  not  the  suf^,  penetrating  plague 
Creep  on  the  freebom  mind!  and  working  there, 
With  the  sharp  toothof  manyanew-form'd  want, 
Endless,  and  idle  all,  eat  out  the  heart 
Of  liberty ;  the  high  conception  blast; 
The  noble  sentiment,  the  impatient  soom 
Of  base  subjection,  and  the  swelling  wish 
For  general  good,  erasing  from  the  mind : 
While  nought  save  narrow  selfishness  succeeds, 
And  low  design,  the  sneaking  passions  aU 
Let  loose,  and  reigning  in  the  rankled  breast 
Induced  at  last,  by  scarce  perceived  degrees. 
Sapping  the  very  frame  of  government. 
And  life,  a  total  dissolutkin  comes; 
Sloth,  ignorance,  dejection,  flattery,  fear. 
Oppression  raging  o'er  the  waste  he  makes; 
The  human  being  almost  quite  extinct; 
And  the  whole  state  in  broad  corruption  sinks. 
Oh,  shun  that  gulf:  that  gaping  ruin  shun! 
And  countless  ages  roll  it  hx  away 
From  you,  ye  heaven-bdoved!    May  libeity, 
The  light  of  life !  the  sun  of  humankind  I 
Whence  heroes,  bards,  and  patriots  borrow  flamti 
E'en  where  the  keen  depressive  north  descends, 
Still  spread,  exalt,  and  actuate  your  powers! 
While  slavish  southern  climates  beam  in  vain« 
And  may  a  public  spirit  from  the  throne, 
Where  every  virtue  sits,  go  copious  forth, 
Live  o'er  the  land !  the  finer  arts  inspire ; 
Make  thoughtful  Science  raise  his  pensive  head. 
Blow  the  fresh  bay,  bid  Industry  rejoice, 
And  the  rough  sons  of  lowest  labour  smile. 
As  when,  profuse  of  Spring,  the  loosen'd  West 
Lifb  up  the  pining  year,  and  balmy  breathes 
Youth,  life,  and  love,  and  beauty,  o'er  the  wofld. 

'  But  haste  vre  from  these  melancholy  shores, 
Nor  to  deaf  winds,  and  waves,  our  fruitless  phdm 
Pour  weak ;  the  country  claims  our  active  aid ; 
That  let  us  roam;  and  where  we  find  a  spark 
Of  public  virtue,  bfow  it  into  flame. 
Lo!  now,  my  sons,  the  sons  of  freedom! 
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In  awiiil  lenate;  thither  let  u  fly; 
Bum  in  the  patriot's  thought,  flow  firom  hiitongOA 
In  fearleM  truth;  myeelf,  tramfonn'd,  preade, 
And  thed  the  spirit  of  Britannia  zound.' 


This  said ;  her  fleeting  form  and  airy  train 
Sunk  in  the  gale;  and  nought  but  ragged  rocks 
Rush'd  on  the  biroken  eye;  and  nought  was  heaid 
But  the  rough  cadence  of  the  daahing  wave. 


m^tttn* 


TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  FBEDBRICK, 

PRINCE  OP  WALES. 

S  iR— When  I  reflect  upon  that  ready  oond< 
sion,  that  preventing  generosity,  with  which  your 
Royal  Highness  received  the  following  poem  under 
your  protection;  I  can  alone  ascribe  it  to  the  re- 
commendation and  influence  of  the  subject  In  you 
the  cause  and  concerns  of  Liberty  have  so  lealous 
a  patron,  as  entitles  whatever  may  have  the  least 
tendency  to  promote  them,  to  the  distinction  of 
your  favour.  And  who  can  entertain  this  delight- 
ful reflection,  without  feeling  a  pleasure  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  fondest  author;  and  of  which 
all  true  lovers  of  their  country  must  participatel 
To  behold  the  noblest  dispodtions  of  the  prince, 
and  of  the  patriot,  united :  an  overflowing  benevo- 
lence, generottty,  and  candour  of  heart,  joined  to 
an  enlightened  zeal  for  Liberty,  an  intimate  per- 
suasbn  that  on  it  depends  the  happiness  and  gk>ry 
DOth  of  king  and  people:  to  see  these  shining  out 
in  public  virtues,  as  they  have  hitherto  smiled  in 
all  the  social  lights  and  private  accomplishments 
of  life,  is  a  prospect  that  can  not  but  inspire  a  ge- 
neral sentiment  of  satisfaction  and  gladness,  more 
easy  to  1  e  felt  than  expressed. 

If  the  following  attempt  to  trace  Liberty,  from 
the  first  ages  down  to  her  excellent  establishment 
in  Grreat  Britain,  can  at  all  merit  your  approba- 
tion, and  prove  an  entertainment  to  your  Royal 
Highness;  if  it  can  in  any  degree  answer  the  dig- 
nity of  the  subject,  and  of  the  name  under  which 
I  presume  to  shelter  it;  I  have  my  best  reward: 
particularly  as  it  afibrds  me  an  opportunity  of  de- 
sloring  that  I  am,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  re- 
sprot,  Sir, 

Your  Royal  Highnesses 

most  obedient 
and  most  devoted  servant, 

James  Thomson. 
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ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  ITALY  COMPARED. 


CONTENTS. 

The  following  Poem  ia  thrown  into  the  fonn  of  a  FoMiari 
VUon.  Ill  scene,  the  niha  of  andent  Rome.  The  GoddM 
of  Liberty,  who  ia  eoppoaed  to  speak  throogh  the  wlioi% 
■ppean,  characterised  as  British  Liberty.  Gives  a  riewef 
ancient  Italy,  and  particulariy  of  republican  Rome,  ia  aD  iM 
magnificence  and  glory.  This  contiaeied  by  modecn  lBlr{ 
ita  ralleyi^  mountaina^  cultuxe^  ciiiea^  people :  the  difltaeaea 
appearing  ationgeet  in  the  capital  city  Rome.  The  mina  of 
the  great  wotIeb  of  Liberty  more  magnificent  than  the  bar 
rowed  pomp  of  Opprearion ;  and  from  them  reviTsd  Scoli^ 
tuie,  Painting,  and  Arcliitecture.  The  old  Romans  apOBfi» 
I^ized,  with  regard  to  the  sereral  mdanclurfy  changea  la 
Italy:  Horace,  TuUy,  and  Vlxgil,  with  regard  to  their  Ttbm, 
Tueculum,  azid  Najdea.  That  onoe  fineat  and  moat  cat^ 
men  ted  part  of  Italy,  all  along  the  ooaat  of  Baia,  how  chaagad. 
Thia  deaolation  of  Italy  applied  to  Britain.  Addren  to  Iha 
Goddeaa  of  Liberty,  tliat  ahe  would  deduce  from  the  firat  agM^ 
her  chief  establiahmenta^  the  deacription  of  which  ctswhli 
theaubjectof  the  following  parte  of  thia  Poem.  Sheaaaans^ 
and  commandi  wtiat  ahe  aaya  to  be  ^ang  in  Britain;  wlioii 
happineaa,  ariaing  from  freedom,  and  a  fimiled  monaitbyi 
she  marts.  An  immediare  VidoD  attend^  and  paiiSB  ha 
wocds.    InTocatloo. 


O  M7  lamented  Talbot!  while  with  thee 
The  Muse  gay  roved  the  glad  Hesperian  round| 
And  drew  the  inspiring  breath  of  ancient  arts; 
Ah !  little  thought  she  her  returning  verse 
Should  sing  our  darling  subject  to  thy  Shade. 
And  does  the  mystic  veil,  fiom  mortal  beam, 
Involve  those  eyes  where  every  virtue  smiled, 
And  all  thy  Father's  candid  spirit  shone? 
The  light  of  reason,  pure,  without  a  cloud ; 
Full  of  the  generous  heart,  the  mild  regard ; 
Honour  disdaining  blemish,  cordial  faith. 
And  limpid  truth,  that  looks  the  veiy  souL 
But  to  the  death  of  mighty  nations  turn 
My  strain ;  be  there  absorpt  the  private  tear. 

Musing,  I  lay;  warm  fi!om  the  sacred  walks, 
Where  at  each  step  imagination  burns: 
While  scattered  wide  around,  avvful,  and  hoar, 
i,  a  vast  monument,  once  glorious  Roms 
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The  tomb  of  empire '.  Ruinel  that  efface 
Whate'er,  of  finiah'd,  modem  pomp  can  boast 

Snatch'd  by  theae  wonden  to  that  worid  wheie 
thought 
Unfetter'd  ranges,  Fancy's  magic  hand 
I^ed  me  anew  o'er  all  the  solenm  scene, 
Still  in  the  mind's  pure  eye  more  solemn  dress'd: 
When  straight,  meUiought,  the  fair  majestic  Power 
Of  Liberty  appear'd.    Not,  as  of  old, 
Extended  in  her  hand  the  cap,  and  rod, 
Whoee  slave-enlarging  touch  gave  double  life: 
But  her  bright  temples  bound  with  British  oak, 
And  naval  honours  nodded  on  her  brow. 
Sublime  of  port:  loose  o'er  her  shoulder  flow'd 
Her  sea-green  robe,  with  constellations  gay. 
An  island-goddess  now ;  and  her  high  care 
The  dueen  of  Isles,  the  mistress  of  the  main. 
My  heart  beat  filial  transport  at  the  sight; 
And,  as  she  moved  to  speak,  the  awaken'd  Muse 
Listen'd  intense.    Awhile  she  look'd  around. 
With  mournful  eye  the  well  known  ruins  mark'd. 
And  then,  her  sighs  repressing,  thus  began: 

**  Mine  are  these  wonders,  all  thou  seest  is  mine ; 
But  ah,  how  changed!  the  fidling  poor  remains 
Of  what  exalted  once  the  Ausonian  shore. 
Look  back  through  time:  and,  nsing  from  the 

gloom, 
Mark  the  dread  scene,  that  paints  whate'er  I  say. 

"  The  great  Republic  see  1  that  glow'd,  sublime, 
With  the  mix'd  freedom  of  a  thousand  states; 
Raised  on  the  thrones  of  kings  her  curule  chair, 
And  by  her  fasces  awed  the  subject  world. 
See  busy  millions  quickening  all  the  land. 
With  cities  throng'd,  and  teeming  culture  high: 
For  Nature  then  smiled  on  her  free-bom  sons, 
And  pour'd  the  plenty  that  belongs  to  men. 
Behold,  the  country  cheering,  villas  rise. 
In  live^  prospect ;  by  the  secret  lapse 
Of  brocks  now  lost,  and  streams  renown'd  in  scog; 
In  Umbria's  dosing  vales,  or  on  the  brow 
Of  her  brown  hills  that  breathe  the  scented  gale: 
On  Bais's  viny coast;  where  peaceful  seas, 
Fann'd  by  kind  zephyrs,  ever  kiss  the  shore; 
And  suns  unclouded  shine,  through  purest  air: 
Or  in  the  spacious  neighbourhood  of  Rome; 
Far  shining  upward  to  the  Sabine  hills, 
To  Anio's  roar,  and  Tibufs  olive  shade; 
To  where  Prenest^  lifts  her  airy  brow: 
Or  downward  spreading  to  the  sunny  shore, 
Where  Alba  breathes  the  fireshness  of  the  main. 

"  See  distant  mountains  leave  their  valleys  dry, 
And  o'er  the  proud  Arcade  their  tribute  pour, 
To  lave  imperial  Rome.    For  ages  laid. 
Deep,  massy,  firm,  diverging  every  way, 
With  tombs  of  heroes  sacred,  see  her  roads; 
By  various  nations  trod,  and  suppliant  kings; 
With  kgions  flaming,  or  with  triumph  gay. 

"  Full  in  the  centre  of  these  wondrous  works, 
The  piide  of  earth!  Home  in  her  glory  see! 


Behold  her  demigods,  in  senate  met; 
All  head  to  counsel,  and  all  heart  to  act: 
The  commonweal  inspiring  every  tongue 
With  fervent  eloquence,  unbribed,  and  bold; 
Ere  tome  Corrupdon  taught  the  servile  herd 
To  rank  obedient  to  a  master's  voice. 

"  Her  Forum  see,  warm,  popular,  and  bud. 
In  trembling  wonder  hush'd,  when  the  two  Siies,* 
As  they  the  private  father  greatly  quell'd, 
Stood  up  the  public  &thers  of  the  state. 
See  Justice  judging  there,  in  human  shape. 
Hark !  how  with  freedom's  voice  it  thunders  high, 
Or  in  soft  murmurs  sinks  to  Tully's  tongue. 

"Her  tribes,  her  census,  see;  her  genflxoQi 
troops, 
Whoee  pay  was  glory,  and  their  best  reward 
Free  for  their  country  and  for  me  to  die; 
Ere  mercenary  murder  grew  a  trade. 

"  Mark,  as  the  purple  triumph  waves  along. 
The  highest  pomp  and  lowest  fidl  of  life. 

"  Her  fiestive  games,  the  school  of  heroes,  see: 
Her  Circus,  ardent  with  contending  youth : 
Her  streete,  her  temples,  palaces,  and  baths. 
Full  of  fair  forms,  of  Beauty's  eldest  bom, 
And  of  a  people  cast  in  virtue's  mould: 
While  sculpture  lives  around,  and  Asian  hills 
Lend  their  best  stores  to  heave  the  pillar'd  dome. 
All  that  to  Roman  strength  the  softer  touch 
Of  Grecian  art  can  join.    But  language  fails 
To  paint  this  sun,  this  centre  of  mankind ; 
Where  every  virtue,  glory,  treasure,  art, 
Attracted  strong,  in  heighten'd  lustre  meet 

■"  Need  I  the  contrast  marki  unjoyous  view  I 
A  land  in  all,  in  government  and  arts. 
In  virtue,  genius,  earth,  and  heaven,  reversed. 
Who  but  these  fiur  famed  ruins  to  behold, 
Proofs  of  a  people,  whose  heroic  aims 
Soar'd  far  above  the  little  selfish  sphere 
Of  doubting  modem  life;  who  but  inflamed 
With  classic  zeal,  these  consecrated  scenes 
Of  men  and  deeds  to  trace;  unhappy  land. 
Would  trust  thy  wilds,  and  cities  loose  of  sway  1 

"  Are  these  Uie  vales,  that,  once,  exulting  states 
In  their  warm  bosom  fedl    The  mniintjiin«  these. 
On  whose  high-blooming  sides  my  sons,  of  oJd, 
I  bred  to  glory  t    These  dejected  town^ 
Where,  mean  and  sordid,  life  can  scarce  subsist, 
The  scenes  of  ancient  opulence  and  pomp  1 

"  Come !  by  whatever  sacred  name  disguised, 
Oppression,  come!  and  in  thy  works  rejoice! 
See  nature's  richest  plains  to  putrid  fens 
Turn'd  by  thy  fury.    From  their  cheerful  boonds, 
See  razed  the  enlivening  village,  farm,  and  seat. 
First,  rural  toil,  by  thy  rapacious  hand 
Robb'd  of  his  poor  reward,  resign'd  the  plough  j 
And  now  he  dares  not  turn  the  noxious  glebe. 
'Tis  thine  entire.    The  lonely  swain  himself 

*  Lseiw  iuaAiis  Btua^  sad  VbftaikA 
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Who  loves  at  large  along  the  grany  downs 
Hia  flocks  to  posture,  thy  drear  champaign  ffies. 
Far  as  the  nckening  eye  can  sweep  azoond, 
'Tis  all  one  desert,  desolate,  and  gray, 
Grazed  by  the  sullen  buffalo  alone ; 
And  where  the  rank  uncultivated  growth 
Of  rotting  ages  taints  the  passing  gale. 
Beneath  the  baleful  blast  the  city  pines, 
Or  sinks  enfeebled,  or  infected  bums. 
Beneath  it  mourns  the  solitary  road, 
Roird  in  rude  mazes  o'er  the  abandoned  waste; 
While  ancient  ways,  ingulTd,  are  seen  no  more. 

"  Such  thy  dire  plains,  thou  self-destroyer!  foe 
To  human  kind !  thy  mountains  too,  profuse, 
Where  savage  nature  blooms,  seem  their  sad  plaint 
To  raise  against  thy  desolating  rod. 
Thereon  the  breezy  brow,  where  thriving  states 
And  famous  cities,  once,  to  the  pleased  sun. 
Far  other  scenes  of  rising  culture  spread, 
Pale  shine  thy  ragged  towns.    Neglected  round, 
Each  harvest  pines;  the  livid,  lean  produce 
Of  heartless  labour:  while  thy  hated  joys. 
Not  proper  pleasure,  lift  the  lazy  hand. 
Better  to  sink  in  sloth  the  woes  of  life. 
Than  wake  their  rage  with  unavailing  toil. 
Hence,  drooping  art  almost  to  nature  leaves 
The  rude  unguidcd  year.    Thin  wave  the  gifts 
Of  yellow  Ceres,  thin  the  radiant  blush 
Of  orchard  reddens  in  the  warmest  ray. 
To  weedy  wildncss  run,  no  rural  wealth 
(Such  as  dictators  fed)  the  garden  pours. 
Crude  the  wild  olive  flows,  and  foul  the  vine; 
Nor  juice  Cccubian,  or  Falernian,  more, 
Streams  life  and  joy,  save  in  the  Muse's  bowl. 
Unseconded  by  art,  the  spinning  race 
Draw  the  bright  thread  in  vain,  and  idly  toil. 
In  vain,  forlorn  in  wilds,  the  citron  blows; 
And  flowering  plants  perfume  the  desert  gale. 
Through  the  vile  thorn  the  tender  myrtle  twines: 
Inglorious  droops  the  laurel,  dead  to  song, 
And  long  a  stranger  to  the  hero's  brow. 

"Nor  half  thy  triumph  this:  cas^  from  bmte 
fields. 
Into  the  haunts  of  men  thy  ruthless  eye. 
There  buxom  Plenty  never  turns  her  horn; 
The  grace  and  virtue  of  exterior  life, 
No  dean  convenience  reigns;  e'en  sleep  itself, 
Least  deUcate  of  powers,  reluctant,  there, 
Lays  on  the  bed  impure  his  heavy  head. 
Thy  horrid  walk!  dead,  empty,  unadom'd, 
See  streets  whose  echoes  never  know  the  voice 
Of  cheerful  hurry,  commerce  many-tongued. 
And  art  mechanic  at  hb  various  task, 
Fervent,  employ'd.    Mark  the  de^moding  race, 
Of  occupation  void,  as  void  of  hope; 
Hope,  the  glad  ray,  glanced  from  Eternal  Good, 
That  life  enlivens,  aiui  exalts  its  powers. 
With  views  of  fortune — madness  all  to  them  I 
Bw  thee  rsientlMs  seised  their  bellw  Jqys^ 


To  the  soft  aid  of  cordial  airs  they  fly. 

Breathing  a  kind  oblivion  o'er  their 

And  love  and  music  melt  their  souls  away. 

From  feeble  Justice,  see  how  rash  Revenge, 

Trembling,  the  balance  snatches;  and  the  wwok 

Fearful  himself,  to  venal  ruffians  gives. 

See  where  God's  altar,  nursing  murder,  standi^ 

With  the  red  touch  of  dark  assassins  stdu'd, 

"  But  chief  let  Rome,  the  mighty  dty !  speak 
The  full-exerted  genius  of  thy  reign. 
Behold  her  rise  amid  the  lifeless  waste, 
Expiring  nature  all  corrupted  round; 
While  the  lone  Tiber,  through  the  desert  plain, 
Winds   his   waste    stores,    and    sullen    sweq 

along. 
Patch'd  from  my  fragments,  in  unsolid  pomp, 
Mark  how  the  temple  glares;  and  artful  dresi'dl 
Amusive,  draws  the  superstitious  train. 
Mark  how  the  palace  lifts  a  lying  front, 
Concealing  often,  in  magnific  jail, 
Proud  want;  a  deep  unanimated  gloom! 
And  oft  adjoining  to  the  drear  abode 
Of  mwery,  whose  melancholy  walls 
Seem  its  voracious  grandeur  to  reproach. 
Within  the  city  bounds  the  desert  see. 
See  the  rank  vino  o'er  subterranean  roofs, 
Indecent,  spread ;  beneath  whose  fretted  goU 
It  once,  exulting,  flow'd.    The  people  mark, 
Matchless,  wliilo  fired  by  me;  to  public  good 
Inexorably  firm,  just,  generous,  brave. 
Afraid  of  nothing  but  unworthy  life. 
Elate  with  glory,  an  hcrrac  soul 
Known  to  the  vulgar  breast:  behold  themnoif 
A  thin  despairing  numlwr,  all-subdued, 
The  slaves  of  slaves,  by  superetition  fboi'd. 
By  vice  unmanned  and  a  Ucentious  rule; 
In  guile  ingenious,  and  in  murder  brave; 
Such  in  one  land,  licneath  the  same  fair  cfirae. 
Thy  sons.  Oppression,  are;  and  such  were  miiN 

"  E'en  with  thy  labour'd  Pomp,  for  when  vai 
sliow 
Deluded  thousands  starve;  all  age-begrimed, 
Tom,  robb'd,  and  scattcr'd  in  unnumber'd 
And  by  the  tempest  of  two  thousand  years 
Continual  shaken,  let  my  ruins  vie. 
These  roads  that  yet  the  Roman  hand 
Beyond  the  weak  repair  of  modem  toil. 
These  fractured  arehes,  that  the  chiding 
No  more  delighted  hear;  these  rich  remains 
Of  marbles  now  unknown,  where  shines  mibflie 
Each  parent  ray;  these  massy  columns,  hewM 
From  Afric's  farthest  shore;  one  granite  all, 
These  obelisks  high-towering  to  the  sky, 
Mysterious  mark'd  with  dark  Egyptian  love; 
These  endless  wonders  that  this  sacred*  waj 
Illumine  still,  and  consecrate  to  fame ; 
These  fountains,  vases,  urns,  and  statues,  chsfjc 
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With  the  fine  etoras  of  ait-completing  Greece. 

Bfine  is,  besides,  thy  every  later  boast : 

Thy  Buonarotis,  thy  Palladios  mine; 

And  mine  the  fair  designs,  which  Raphael's^  soul 

O'er  the  live  canvass,  emanating,  breathed. 

"  What  vrould  ye  say,  ye  conquerors  of  earth! 
Ye  Romans,  could  you  raise  the  laurel's  head ; 
Could  you  the  country  see,  by  seas  of  Uood, 
And  the  dread  toil  of  ages,  won  so  dear; 
Your  pride,  your  triumph,  your  supreme  delight  I 
For  whose  defence  oft,  in  the  doubtful  hour. 
You  ruah'd  with  rapture  down  the  gulf  of.fate, 
Of  death  ambitious!  till  by  awful  deeds, 
Virtues,  and  courage,  that  amaze  mankind, 
The  queen  of  nations  rose ;  possessed  of  all 
Which  nature,  art,  and  glory  could  bestow : 
What  would  you  say,  deep  in  the  last  abyss 
Of  slavery,  vice,  and  unambitious  want. 
Thus  to  behold  her  sunk  1  your  crowded  plains, 
Void  of  their  cities ;  unadom'd  your  hills ; 
IJngraced  your  lakes;  your  ports  to  sliips  un- 
known; 
Your  lawless  floods,  and  your  abandon'd  streams; 
These  could  you  know;   these  could  you  love 

again  1 
Thy  Tiber,  Horace,  could  it  now  inspire, 
Content,  poetic  ease,  and  rural  joy. 
Soon  bursting  into  song :  while  through  the  groves 
Of  headlong  Anio,  dashing  to  the  vale, 
In  many  a  tortured  stream,  you  mused  along  1 
Yon  wild  retreat,t  where  superstition  dreams, 
Could,  Tully,  you  your  Tusculum  believel 
And  could  yon  deem  yon  naked  hills  that  form, 
Famed  in  (Ad  song,  the  ship-forsaken  bay,t 
Your  Formian  shore  1  Once  the  delight  of  earth, 
Where  art  and  nature,  ever  smiling,  join'd 
Od  the  gay  land  to  lavish  all  their  stores. 
How  changed,  how  vacant,  Virgil,  wide  around, 
Would  now  your  Naples  seeml  disaster'd  less 
By  Black  Vesuvius  thundering  o'er  the  coast 
EUs  midnight  earthquakes,  and  his  mining  fires, 
Than  by  despotic  rage:f  that  inward  gnaws 
A  native  foe;  a  foreign,  tears  without. 
First  from  your  flattered  Cesars  this  began: 
Till,  doomed  to  tyrants  an  eternal  prey, 
Thin  peq>led  spreads,  at  last,  the  syren  plain,! 
That  the  dire  soul  of  Hannibal  disarm'd, 

*  Michsel  Angelo  Buoiuuoti,  PaUadio^  and  Raphad  dlJr- 
gmo;  the  three  great  modern  masters  in  sculpture,  archilee- 
■oie,  and  painting. 

t  Tusculum  is  reckoned  to  hare  stood  at  ajriseaoovr  caOsd 
Qrotu  Fenata,  aeonvent  of  monka 

I  The  bay  of  Mola,  fandently  Formk^  into  which  Hdrosr 
Mags  UlyM  and  bis  oompaaions.  Near  Facmia  Clesio 
iMdavilla. 

f  Napisi^  then  uodsr  the  AUAiian  gofwnnaent. 
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And  wrapt  m  weeds  the  shore*  of  Venus  liea. 
There  Bais  sees  no  more  the  joyous  throng; 
Her  bank  all  beaming  vrith  the  pride  of  Rome: 
No  generous  vines  now  bask  along  the  hills, 
Where  sport  the  breeaes  of  the  Tyrrhene  main: 
With  baths  and  temples  mix'd,  no  villas  rise; 
Nor,  art  sustain'd  amid  reluctant  waves, 
Draw  the  cool  murmurs  of  the  boreathing  deep: 
No  spreading  ports  their  sacred  arms  extend: 
No  mighty  moles  the  big  intrusive  storm. 
From  the  calm  station,  roll  resounding  back. 
An  almost  total  desolation  sits, 
A  dreary  stillness  saddening  o'er  the  coast; 
Where,t  when  soft  suns  and  tepid  vrinters  rosi^ 
Rejoicing  crowds  inhaled  the  balm  of  peace; 
Wliere  citied  hill  to  hill  reflected  blaze; 
And  where,  with  Ceres  Bacchus  wont  to  hold 
A  genial  strife.    Her  youthful  fonn,  robust, 
E'en  Nature  yields;  by  fire  and  earthquake  rent: 
Whole  stately  cities  in  the  dark  abrupt 
Swallow'd  at  once,  or  vile  in  rubbish  laid, 
A  nest  for  serpents;  from  the  red  abyss 
New  hills,  explosive,  thrown;  the  Lucrine  lake 
A  reedy  pool:  and  all  to  Cuma's  point. 
The  sea  recovering  his  usurp'd  domain, 
And  pour'd  triumphant  o'er  the  buried  dome 

'  Hence  Britain,  learn;  my  best  established,  last, 
And  more  than  Greece,  or  Rome,  my  steady  reign; 
The  land  where.  King  and  People  equal  bound 
By  guardian  lavm,  my  fullest  blessings  flow ; 
And  where  my  jealous  unsubmitting  soul. 
The  dread  of  tyrants!  bums  in  every  breut, 
Learn  hence,  if  such  the  miserable  fate 
Of  an  heroic  race,  the  masters  once 
Of  humankind ;  what,  when  deprived  of  mc, 
How  grievous  must  be  thine?  in  spite  of  dimes, 
Whose  sun-enlivened  ether  wakes  the  soul 
To  higher  powers;  in  spite  of  happy  soils. 
That,  but  by  labour's  slightest  aid  impell'd, 
With  treasures  teem  to  thy  cold  clime  unknown; 
If  there  desponding  fail  the  ooomion  arts, 
And  soatenanceof  life:  could  life  itself, 
Far  leas  a  thoughtless  tjrranf  s  hoUow  pomp. 
Subsist  with  theel  against  depressing  sides, 
Join'd  to  fuU  Mptead  opptession's  cloudy  brow. 
How  could  thy  spirits  hold?  where  vigour  find 
Forced  firuits  to  tear  from  their  unnative  soil? 
Or,  storing  every  harvest  in  thy  ports. 
To  plough  the  dreadful  all  producing  wave?* 

Here  paused  the  Goddess.  By  the  cause  assand| 
In  trembling  accents  thus  I  moved  my  prayer: 


*  The  coast  of  Bala,  which  was  fonneily  adorned  with  tht 
wocfcs  mentioned  In  the  fbOowii^ lines;  and  where,  waAM 
manj  magnificent  ruim^  those  of  a  temple  erected  Co  Venoi 
are  still  to  he  seen. 

t  An  along  this  coast  the  andentSomans  had  tMr 
ntreata;  and asvoml popokns dtlesaiood 
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*  Oh  fint,  and  most  benerolent  of  poweni 
Come  from  eternal  splendours  here  on  eaith. 
Against  despotic  pride,  and  rage,  and  lost, 
To  shield  mankind;  to  raise  them  to  assert 
The  native  rights  and  honour  of  their  race: 
Teach  me  thy  lowest  subject,  but  in  zeal 
Yielding  to  none,  the  progress  of  thy  reign, 
And  with  a  strain  from  thee  enrich  the  Muse. 
As  thee  alone  she  serves,  her  patron  thou, 
And  great  inspirer  be !  then  vnll  she  joy. 
Though  narrow  life  her  lot,  and  private  shade: 
And  when  her  venal  voice  she  buters  vile, 
Or  to  thy  open  or  thy  secret  foes; 
May  ne'er  those  sacred  raptures  touch  her  more, 
By  slavish  hearts  unfelt  I  and  may  her  song 
Sink  in  oblivion  with  the  nameless  crew! 
Vermin  of  state!  to  thy  o'erflowing  light 
That  owe  their  being,  yet  betray  thy  cause/ 

Then,  condescending  kind,  the  heavenly  Power 

Retum'd: *  What  here,  suggested  by  the  scene, 

I  slight  unfold,  record  and  sing  at  home. 
In  that  bless'd  isle,  where  (so  we  spirits  move) 
With  one  quick  eflbrt  of  my  will  I  am. 
There  Truth, unlicensed,  walks;  and  dares  accost 
E'en  kings  themselves,  the  monardis  of  the  free! 
Fix'd  on  my  rock,  there  an  indulgent  race 
O'er  Britons  wield  the  sceptre  of  their  choioe: 
And  there,  to  finish  what  hu  sires  began, 
A  Prince  behold!  for  me  who  bums  sincere, 
£'en  with  a  subject's  zeal.    He  my  great  work 
Will  parent-like  sustain;  and  added  give 
The  touch  the  Graces  and  the  Muses  owe. 
For  Britain's  glory  swells  his  panting  breast; 
And  ancient  arts  he  emubus  revolves: 
His  pride  to  let  the  smiling  heart  abroad. 
Through  clouds  of  pomp,  that  but  conceal  the  man; 
To  please  his  pleasure;  bounty  hu  delight; 
And  all  the  soul  of  Titus  dwells  in  him.' 

Hail,  glorious  theme!  but  how,  alas!  shall  verse, 
From  the  crude  stores  of  mortal  language  drawn, 
How  faint  and  tedious,  sing,  what,  piercing  deep. 
The  Ooddess  flash'd  at  once  upon  my  soul. 
For,  clear  predsion  all,  the  tongue  of  gods 
Is  harmony  itself;  to  every  ear 
Familiar  known,  like  light  to  every  eye. 
Meantime,  disclosing  ages,  as  she  spoke. 
In  long  succession  pour'd  their  empires  forth; 
Scene  after  scene  the  human  drama  spread; 
And  still  the  embodied  picture  rose  to  sight. 

Oh  THOU !  to  whom  the  Muses  owe  their  flame ; 
Who  bid'st  beneath  the  pole,  Parnassus  rise. 
And  Hippocren^  flow :  with  thy  bold  ease, 
The  striking  force,  the  lightning  of  thy  thought, 
And  thy  strong  phrase,  that  roUs  profound  and 

clear; 
Oh,  gracious  Goddess!  reinspire  my  song; 
While  I,  to  nobler  than  poetic  fame 
Anixzing,  thy  commands  to  Britons  bear. 
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Thus  spoke  the  Gkxldess  of  the  fearless  e3re ; 
And  at  her  voice,  renew'd  the  Vision  rose: 

'First,  in  the  dawn  of  time,  with  eastern  swanii^ 
In  woods,  and  tents,  and  cottages,  I  lived ; 
While  on  from  plain  to  plain  they  led  their  ikickS| 
In  search  of  clearer  spring,  and  fresher  fidd. 
These,  as  increasing  families  disclosed 
The  tender  state,  I  taught  an  equal  sway. 
Few  were  oflfences,  properties,  aiid  laws. 
Beneath  the  rural  portal,  palm-o*erspread, 
The  £ither  senate  met.    There  Justice  dealt, 
With  reason  then  and  equity  the  same, 
Free  as  the  common  air,  her  prompt  decree ; 
Nor  yet  had  stain'd  her  sword  with  subjects*  blood 
The  simpler  arts  were  all  their  simple  wants 
Had  urged  to  light.    But  instant,  these  sappliod, 
Another  set  of  fonder  wants  arose, 
And  other  arts  with  them  of  finer  aim; 
Till,  from  refining  want  to  want  impelled. 
The  mind  by  thinking  push'd  her  latent  powon^ 
And  life  began  to  glow,  and  arts  to  shine.  k 

'  At  first,  on  brutes  alcme  the  rustic  war 
Launch'd  the  rude  spear;  swift,  as  he  gkred  aloog^ 
On  the  grim  linn,  or  the  robber  wolC 
For  then  young  sportive  life  was  void  of  toil, 
Demanding  little,  and  with  little  pleased: 
But  when  to  manhood  grown,  and  endless  )ojw^ 
Led  on  by  equal  toils,  the  bosom  fired ; 
Lewd  lazy  rapine  broke  primeval  peace. 
And,  hid  in  caves  and  idle  forests  drear, 
From  the  lone  pilgrim,  and  the  wandering  swain 
Seized  what  he  durst  not  earn.    Then  bfoUiei^ 

blood 
First,  horrid,  smoked  on  the  polluted  skies. 
Awful  in  justice,  then  the  burning  youth, 
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Led  by  their  tempered  nies,  on  Uwkas  men, 
The  last  worst  monsters  of  the  shsg^  wood, 
Turned  the  keen  arrow,  and  the  sharpen'd  spear. 
Then  war  grew  glorious.    Heroes  then  arose; 
Wlio,  scorning  coward  self,  for  others  lived, 
Toil'd  for  their  ease,  and  for  their  safety  bled. 
West,  with  the  living  day,  to  Greece  I  came : 
Earth  smiled  beneath  my  beam:  the  Muse  before 
8oiM»ous  flew,  that  low  till  then  in  woods 
Had  tuned  the  reed,  and  sigh'd  the  shepherd's 

pain; 
But  DOW,  to  sing  heroic  deeds,  she  swell'd 
A  nobler  note,  and  bade  the  banquet  bum. 
'  For  Greece  my  sons  of  Egypt  I  forsook; 
A  boastful  race,  that  in  the  vain  abyss 
Of  fabling  ages  loved  to  lose  their  source, 
And  with  their  river  traced  it  from  the  skies. 
While  there  my  laws  alone  despotic  reign'd. 
And  king,  as  well  as  people,  proud  obey'd; 
I  taught  them  science,  virtue,  wisdom,  arts ; 
By  poets,  sages,  legislators  sought ; 
The  schod  of  polish'd  life,  and  human  kind. 
But  when  mysterious  Superstition  came, 
And,  with  her  Civil  Sister*  leagued,  involved 
In  studied  darkness  the  desponding  mind ; 
Then  Tyrant  Power  the  righteous  scouige  un- 
loosed: 
For  yielded  reason  speaks  the  soul  a  slave. 
Instpud  of  useful  works,  like  nature's,  great, 
Enormous,  cruel  wonders  crush'd  the  land ; 
And  round  a  tyrant's  tomb,t  who  none  deserved, 
For  one  vile  carcass  pensh'd  countless  lives. 
Then  the  great  Dragon,^  couch'd  amid  hu  floods, 
Swell'd  hu  fierce  heart,  and  cried,  "  This  flood  is 

mine, 
'Tb  I  that  bid  it  flow."    But,  undeceived, 
EUs  frenzy  soon  the  proud  bUsphemer  feh ; 
Felt  that,  without  my  fertilizing  power, 
Suns  lost  their  force,  and  Niles  o'erflow'd  in  vain. 
Nought  could  retard  me:  nor  the  frugal  state 
Of  rising  Persia,  sober  in  extreme, 
Beyond  the  pitch  of  man,  and  thence  reversed 
Into  luxurious  waste :  nor  yet  the  ports 
Of  old  Phcenicia;  first  for  letters  famed, 
That  paint  the  voice,  and  silent  speak  to  sight ; 
Of  arts  prime  source,  and  guardian!  by  fair  stars, 
First  tempted  out  into  the  lonely  deep; 
To  whom  I  firrt  discI5sed  mechanic  arts, 
The  winds  to  conquer,  to  subdue  the  waves. 
With  all  the  peaceful  power  of  ruling  trade ; 
Elamest  of  Britain.    Nor  by  these  retained; 
Nor  by  the  neighbouring  land,  whose  palmj  shore 
The  diver  Jordan  laves.    Before  me  laj 
The  promised  Land  of  Arts,  and  urged  my  fliglit. 
*  Hail,  Nature's  utmost  boast !  unrival'd  Greece ! 
My  fairest  reign  I  where  every  power  benign 
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Conspired  to  Uow  the  flower  of  human  kind, 
And  lavish'd  all  that  genius  can  inspire. 
Clear,  sunny  climates,  by  the  breezy  main, 
Ionian  or  ^gean,  temper'd  kind : 
Light,  airy  soils :  a  country  rich,  and  gay 
Broke  into  hills  with  balmy  odours  crown'd, 
And,  bright  with  purple  harvest,  joyous  vales: 
Mountains,  and  streams,  where  verse  spontaneow 

flow'd; 
Whence  deem'd  by  wondering  men  the  seat  of 

gods. 
And  still  the  mountains  and  the  streams  of  song. 
All  that  boon  Nature  could  luxuriant  poor 
Of  high  materials,  and  my  restless  Arts 
Frame  into  finish'd  life.    How  many  states, 
And  clustering  towns,  and  monuments  of  fiuna. 
And  scenes  of  glorious  deeds,  in  little  bounds  1 
From  the  rough  tract  of  bending  mnnntjiipf^  beni 
By  Adria's  here,  there  by  JEgean  waves ; 
To  where  the  deep  adorning  Cyclade  Isles 
In  shining  prospect  rise,  and  on  the  shore 
Of  fiirthest  Crete  resounds  the  Libyan  main. 

'  O'er  all  two  rival  cities  rcar'd  the  brow. 
And  balanced  all.    Spread  on  Eurotas'  baink, 
Amid  a  circle  of  soft  rising  hills. 
The  patient  Spaita  one :  the  sober,  hard. 
And  man-subduing  city;  which  no  shape 
Of  pain  could  conquer,  nor  of  pleasure  charm. 
Lycurgus  there  built,  on  the  solid  base 
Of  equal  life,  so  well  a  temper'd  state; 
Wlicre  mix'd  each  government,  in  such  just  poise; 
Each  power  so  checking,  and  supporting  each ; 
That  finn  for  ages,  and  unmoved,  it  stood, 
The  fort  of  Greece !  without  one  giddy  hoar, 
One  shock  of  faction,  or  of  party  rage. 
For,  drain'd  the  springs  of  wealth,  Comftiat 

there 
Lay  wither'd  at  the  root.    Thrice  happy  land ! 
Had  not  neglected  art,  with  weedy  vice 
Confounded,  sunk.    But  if  Athenian  arts 
Loved  not  the  soil ;  yet  there  the  calm  abode 
Of  wisdom,  virtue,  philosophic  ease. 
Of  manly  sense  and  wu,  in  frugal  phrase 
Confined,  and  press'd  into  Laconic  fofce. 
There  too,  by  rooting  thence  still  treacherous  sall^ 
The  Public  and  the  Private  grew  the  same. 
The  children  of  the  nursing  Public  all, 
AndatiteUblefed;  for  that  they  toil'd. 
For  that  they  lived  entire,  and  even  for  that 
The  tender  mother  urged  her  son  to  die. 
*  Of  sofler  genius,  but  not  less  intent 
To  seize  the  palm  of  empire,  Athens  rose. 
Where,  with  bright  mari>les  l»g  and  fhture  poaq% 
Hymettus*  spread,  amid  the  scented  sky, 
His  thymy  treasures  to  the  labouring  bee. 
And  to  botamc  hand  the  stores  of  heatth : 
Wrapt  in  a  soul-attenuating  dime. 
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BetTveen  Iliasus  and  Cephissus*  glow'd 
This  hive  of  science,  shedding  sweets  divine, 
Of  active  arts,  and  animated  anns. 
There,  passionate  for  me,  an  easy  moved, 
A  quick,  refined,  a  delicate,  humane, 
Eniighten'd  people  rcign'd.    Oft  on  the  brink 
Of  ruin,  hurried  by  the  charm  of  speech, 
Infbrcing  hasty  counsel  immature, 
Totter'd  the  rash  Democracy;  unpoised. 
And  by  the  rage  devour'd,  that  ever  tears 
A  populace  unequal;  part  too  rich. 
And  part  or  fierce  with  want  or  abject  grown. 
Solon  at  last,  their  mild  restorer,  rose : 
Allay'd  the  tempest ;  to  the  calm  of  laws 
Reduced  the  settling  whole ;  and,  with  the  weight 
Which  the  two  senatest  to  the  public  lent, 
As  with  an  anchor  fix'd  the  driving  state. 

'  Nor  was  my  forming  care  to  these  confin'd. 
For  emulation  through  the  whole  I  pour'd, 
Noble  contention!  who  should  most  excel 
In  government  well  poised,  adjusted  best 
To  public  weal :  in  countries  cultured  liigh:  • 
In  ornamented  towns,  where  order  reigns, 
Free  social  life,  and  polish'd  manners  fair 
In  exercise,  and  arms;  arms  only  drawn 
For  common  Greece,  to  quell  the  Persian  pride : 
In  moral  E^ence,  and  in  graceful  arts. 
Hence,  as  for  glory  peacefully  they  strove, 
The  prize  grew  greater,  and  the  prize  of  alL 
By  contest  brighten'd,  hence  the  radiant  youth, 
Pour'd  every  beam ;  by  generous  pride  inflamed. 
Felt  every  ardour  bum:  their  great  reward 
The  verdant  wreath,  which  sounding  Pisa;t  gave. 

*  Hence  flourish'd  Greece ;  and  hence  a  race  of 
men, 
At  gods  by  conscious  future  times  adored: 
In  whom  each  virtue  wore  a  smiling  air, 
Each  science  shed  o'er  life  a  friendly  light, 
Each  art  was  nature.    Spartan  valour  hence, 
At  the  &mcd  paas,9  firm  as  an  isthmus  stood; 
And  the  whole  eastern  ocean,  waving  far 
As  eye  could  dart  its  vision,  nobly  eheck'd. 
While  in  extended  battle,  at  the  field 
Of  Marathon,  my  keen  Athenians  drove 
Before  their  ardent  band  a  host  of  slaves. 

'Hence  through  the  continent  ten  thousand 
Greeks 
Urged  a  retreat,  whose  glory  not  the  prime 
Of  victories  can  reach.    Deserts,  in  vain, 
Opposed  their  course;  and  hostile  lands,  unknown; 


*  Two  riven^  betwixt  which  AthAns  was  litinlBd. 

tThe  Areopagus  or  Suprems  Court  of  Judicatun^  which 
Mon  reformod  and  Improred :  and  the  council  of  Four 
Hundred,  by  him  inetltuted.  In  this  council  all  afBdn  of 
Mata  were  delibenied,  before  ibey  came  lo  be  voted  in  the 
Maarably  of  the  people. 

tOr  (Mympla,  the  city  when  the  Olympic  gamai  were 
OBlebnted. 
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And  deep  rapacious  floods,  dire  bank'd  with  death 
And  mountains,  in  whose  jaws  destruction  grinn'd; 
Hunger,  and  toil ;  Armenian  snows,  and  stonns; 
And  circling  myriads  still  of  barbarous  foes. 
Greece  in  their  view,  and  gk>ry  yet  untouch'd, 
Their  steady  column  pierced  the  scattering  herds, 
Which  a  whole  empire  pour'd ;  and  held  its  wij 
Triumphant,  by  the  sage-exaltod  Chief* 
Fired  and  sustain'd.  Oh  light  and  fbroe  of  mind, 
Almost  almighty  in  severe  extremes  I 
The  sea  at  last  from  Colchian  mountains  seen, 
Kind-hearted  transport  round  their  captains  thrnr 
The  soldiers'  fond  embrace ;  o'erflow'd  their  ey«i 
With  tender  floods,  and  kibsed  the  general  voioe 
To  cries  resounding  loud — **  The  sea  t  The  set  P 

'  In  Attic  bounds  hence  heroes,  sages,  wits, 
Shone  thick  as  stars,  the  milky  way  of  Greece! 
And  though  gay  wit,  and  pleasing  grace  was  thcin^ 
All  the  soft  modes  of  ele^uice,  and  ease ; 
Yet  was  not  courage  less,  the  patient  touch 
Of  toiling  art,  and  disquisition  deep. 

'  My  spirit  pours  a  vigour  through  the  soul, 
The  unfettcr'd  thought  with  energy  inspires, 
Invincible  in  arts,  in  the  bright  field 
Of  nobler  Science,  as  in  that  of  Arms. 
Athenians  thus  not  less  intrepid  burst 
The  bonds  of  tyrant  darkness,  than  they  spum'd 
The  Penrian  chains :  while  through  the  city  full 
Of  mirtliful  quarrel  and  of  witty  war, 
Incessant  struggled  taste  refining  taste, 
And  friendly  fineo  discussion,  calling  forth 
From  the  fair  jewel  Truth  its  latent  ray. 
O'er  all  shone  out  the  great  Athenian  Sage,t 
And  Father  of  Philosophy ;  the  sun, 
From  whose  whito  blaze  emerged,  each  Tarioiii 

sect 
Took  various  tints,  but  with  diminish'd  beam. 
Tutor  of  Athens  1  he,  in  every  street, 
Dealt  priceless  treasure :  goodness  his  delight, 
Wisdom  his  wealth,  and  glory  his  reward. 
Deep  through  the  human  heart,  with  playful  ait, 
£Us  ample  question  stole :  as  into  truth, 
And  serious  deeds,  he  smiled  the  laughing  race; 
Taught  moral  happy  life,  whatc'er  can  bless, 
Or  grace  mankind;  and  what  he  taught  he  was. 
Compounded  high,  though  plain,  his  doctrine  biokit 
In  different  Schools:  the  bold  poetic  phrase 
Of  figured  Plato;  Zenophon's  pure  strain, 
Like  the  dear  brook  that  steals  along  the  vale; 
Dissecting  truth,  the  Stagyrite's  keen  eye; 
The  exalted  Stoic  pride;  the  Cynic  sneer; 
The  slow-consenting  Academic  doubt; 
And,  joining  bUss  to  tiztue,  the  glad  ease 
Of  Eincurus,  seldom  understood 
They,  ever  candid,  zeason  still  opposed 
To  reason;  and,  since  viitne  was  their  aim, 
Each  by  sure  practice  tried  to  prove  his  way 
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The  best    Then  stood  untouch'd  the  solid  base 
Of  Liberty,  the  liberty  of  mind: 
For  systems  yet,  and  soul-enslaving  creeds. 
Slept  with  the  monsters  of  succeeding  times. 
From  priestly  darkness  sprang  the  enlightening 

arts 
Of  fire,  and  sword,  and  rage,  and  horrid  names. 

'  O  Greece !  thou  sapient  nurse  of  finer  arts ! 
Which  to  bright  science  blooming  fancy  bore ; 
Be  this  thy  praise,  that  thou,  and  thou  alone, 
In  these  hast  led  the  way,  in  these  excell'd, 
Crown'd  with  the  laurel  of  assenting  Time. 

'In  thy  full  language,  speaking  mighty  things; 
Like  a  clear  torrent  close,  or  else  difiused 
A  broad  majestic  stream,  and  rolling  on 
Through  all  the  winding  harmony  of  sound: 
In  it  the  power  of  Eloquence,  at  large. 
Breathed  the  persuasive  or  pathetic  soul  • 
Still'd  by  degrees  the  democratic  storm. 
Or  bade  it  threatening  rise,  and  tyrants  shook, 
Flush'd  at  the  head  of  their  victorious  troopa 
In  H  the  Muse,  her  fury  never  quench'd, 
By  mean  unyielding  phrase,  or  jarring  sound, 
Her  unconfined  divinity  display'd ; 
And,  still  harmonious,  form'd  it  to  her  will : 
Or  soft  depress'd  it  to  the  shepherd's  moan, 
Or  raised  it  swelling  to  the  tongue  of  gods. 

'  Heroic  song  was  thine;  the  Fountain  Bard,* 
Whence  each  poetic  stream  derives  its  course. 
Thine  the  dread  moral  scene,  thy  chief  delight! 
Where  idle  Fancy  durst  not  fix  her  voice, 
When  Reason  spoke  august;  the  fervent  heart 
Or  plain'd,  or  storm'd;  and  in  the  impasdoned 

man. 
Concealing  art  with  art,  the  poet  sunk. 
This  potent  school  of  manners,  but  when  left 
To  loose  neglect,  a  land-corrupting  plague, 
Was  not  unworthy  deem'd  of  public  care, 
And  boundless  cost,  by  thee ;  whose  every  soil, 
E'en  last  mechanic,  the  true  taste  possess'd 
Of  what  had  flavour  to  the  nourish'd  soul 

'  The  sweet  enforcer  of  the  poet's  strain, 
Thine  was  the  meaning  music  of  the  heart 
Not  the  vain  trill,  that,  void  of  passion,  runs 
In  giddy  mazes,  tickling  idle  ears; 
But  that  deep-searching  voice,  and  artful  hand, 
To  which  respondent  shakes  the  varied  souL 

'  Thy  fair  ideas,  thy  delightful  forms, 
By  Love  imagined,  by  the  Graces  touch'd, 
The  boast  of  well  pleased  Nature !    Sculptun 

seized, 
And  bade  them  ever  smile  in  Parian  stone. 
Selecting  Beauty's  choice,  and  that  again 
Exalting,  blending  in  a  perfect  whole. 
Thy  workmen  left  e'en  Nature's  self  behind. 
From  those  far  difierent,  whose  prolific  hand 
Peoples  a  nation;  they  for  years  on  years, 
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By  the  cool  touches  of  judicious  toil, 
Their  rapid  genius  curbing,  pour'd  it  all 
Through  the  live  features  of  one  breathing  stone. 
There,  beaming  full,  it  shone ;  expressing  gods: 
Jove's  awful  brow,  Apollo's  air  divine, 
The  fierce  atrocious  frown  of  sinewed  Man, 
Or  the  sly  graces  of  the  Cyprian  Glueen.  * 
Minutely  perfect  all!    Each  dimple  sunk, 
And  every  muscle  swell'd,  as  nature  taught 
In  tresses,  braided  gay,  the  marUe  waved ; 
Flow'd  in  loose  robes,  or  thin  transparent  veib*: 
Sprung  into  motion ;  softened  into  flesh ; 
Was  fired  to  passion,  or  refined  to  soul. 

*  Nor  less  thy  pencil,  with  creative  touch, 
Shed  mimic  life,  when  all  thy  brightest  damee, 
Assembled,  Zeuxis  in  his  Helen  mix'd. 
And  when  Apelles,  who  peculiar  knew 
To  give  a  grace  that  more  than  mortal  smiled, 
The  soul  of  beauty !  call'd  the  Glueen  of  Love, 
Fresh  from  the  billows,  blushing  orient  charms. 
E'en  such  enchantment  then  thy  pencil  pour'd. 
That  cruel-thoughted  War  the  impatient  torch 
Dash'dto  the  ground;  and,  rather  than  destroy 
The  patriot  picture,*  let  the  city  scape. 

"  First,  elder  Sculpture  taught  her  sister  art 
Correct  design ;  where  great  ideas  shone, 
And  in  the  secret  trace  expression  spoke : 
Taught  her  the  graceful  attitude ;  the  turn. 
And  beauteous  airs  of  head ;  the  native  act. 
Or  bold,  or  easy ;  and,  cast  free  behind, 
The  swelling  mantle's  well  adjusted  flow. 
Then  the  bright  Muse,  their  elder  sister,  came; 
And  bade  her  follow  wtfere  she  led  the  way: 
Bade  earth,  and  sea,  and  air,  in  colours  rise ; 
And  copious  action  on  the  canvass  glow. 
Gave  her  gay  Fable ;  spread  Inventions's  store  i 
Enlarged  her  view ;  taught  composition  high, 
And  just  arrangement,  circling  round  one  point, 
That  starts  to  sight,  binds  and  commande  tht 

whole. 
Caught  from  the  heavenly  Muse  a  nobler  ftim, 
And  scorning  the  soft  trade  of  mere  defight. 
O'er  all  thy  temples,  porticos,  and  schools. 
Heroic  deeds  she  traced,  and  warm  display'd 
Each  moral  beauty  to  the  ravish'd  eye. 
There,  as  the  imagined  presence  of  the  god 
Aroused  the  mind,  or  vacant  hours  induced 
Calm  contemplation,  or  assembled  youth 
Bum'd  in  ambitious  circle  round  the  tage. 
The  living  lesson  stole  into  the  heart, 
With  more  prevailing  force  than  dwells  in  wordu 
These  rouse  to  glory ;  while,  to  rural  life. 
The  softer  canvass  oft  reposed  the  soul. 
There  gaily  broke  the  sun-iUumined  dood; 


*  When  Demetrius  beaieged  Rhodes  and  eoold  bane  n 
duced  thedtj,  bj  setting  fin  to  that  quarter  of  it  whenslood 
the  bouse  of  the  celebrated  Protogenee;  he  chose  rather  Is 
rtisB  the  siege,  than  hazaxd  the  burning  of  a  fiunoQS  pictan 
called  Jssrtui^  the  mastsiplaes  of  that  patnisr. 
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The  leflsening  prospect,  and  the  mountain  blue, 
Vaoish'd  in  air;  the  precipice  trown'd,  dire; 
White,  down  the  rock,  the  rushing  torrent  dashed; 
The  sun  shcme,  trembling,  o'er  the  distant  main ; 
The  tempest  foam'd,  immense ;  the  driving  storm 
Sadden'd  the  skies,  and,  from  the  doubling  gloom, 
On  the  scathed  oak  the  ragged  lightning  fell ; 
In  dosing  shades,  and  where  the  current  straji^ 
With  Peace,  and  Love,  and  innocence  around, 
Piped  the  lone  shepherd  to  his  feeding  flock : 
Roimd  happy  parents  smiled  their  younger  selves ; 
And  firiends  conversed,  by  death  divided  long. 

"  To  public  virtue  thus  the  smiling  arts, 
Unblenush'd  handmaids,  served;  the  Graces  they 
To  dress  this  fairest  Venus.    Thus  revered, 
And  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  sordid  care. 
The  high  awarders  of  immortal  fiime, 
Alone  for  glory  thy  great  masters  strove ; 
Courted  by  kings,  and  by  contending  states 
Assumed  the  boasted  honour  of  their  birth. 

**  In  architecture  too  thy  rank  supremo ! 
That  art  where  most  magnificent  appears 
The  little  builder  man ;  by  thee  refined. 
And,  smiling  high,  to  full  perfection  brought 
Such  thy  sure  rules,  that  Goths  of  every  age. 
Who  scom'd  their  aid,  have  only  loaded  earth 
With  laboured  heavy  monuments  of  shame. 
Not  those  gay  domes  that  o'er  thy  splendid  shore 
Shot,  all  proportion,  up.    First  unadinrn'd, 
And  nobly  pUdn,  the  manly  Doric  rose ; 
The  Ionic  then,  with  decent  matron  grace, 
Her  airy  pillar  heaved ;  luxuriant  last, 
The  ridi  Corinthian  spread  her  wanton  wreath. 
The  whole  so  measured  true,  so  lessened  off 
By  fine  proportion,  that  the  marble  pile, 
Form'd  to  lepel  the  still  or  stormy  waste 
Of  rolling  ages,  light  as  febrics  look'd 
That  from  the  magic  wand  adrial  rise. 

"These   were   the   wonders   that   illumined 
Greece, 

From  end  to  end" ^Here  interrupting  warm, 

"  Where  are  they  nowt  (I  cried)  say,  goddess, 

where  7 
And  what  the  land,  thy  darling  thus  of  old  V* 
"Sunk!  (she  resumed)  deep  in  the  kindred  gloom 
Of  superrtition,  and  of  slavery,  sunk ! 
No  glory  now  can  touch  their  hearts,  benmnb'd 
By  loose  dejected  sloth  and  servile  fear: 
No  science  pierce  the  darkness  of  their  minds; 
No  nobler  art  the  quick  ambitious  soul 
Of  Imitation  in  their  breast  awake. 
E'en  to  supply  the  needful  arts  of  life, 
Mechanic  toil  denies  the  hopeless  hand. 
Scarce  any  trace  remaining,  vestige  gray, 
Or  nodding  column  on'the  desert  shore, 
To  point  where  Corinth,  or  where  Athens  stood. 
A  faithless  land  of  violence,  and  death ! 
Where  commerce  parleys,  dubbus,  on  the  shore ; 
And  hb  wild  impulse  eurioiM  «azGh  resindiiik 


Afraid  to  trust  the  inhospitable  clime. 
Neglected  nature  fails;  in  sordid  want 
Sunk  and  debased,  their  beauty  beams  no  more. 
The  sun  himself  seems,  angry,  to  regard. 
Of  light  unworthy,  the  degenerate  race; 
And  fires  them  oft  with  pestilential  raysi 
While  earth,  blue  poison  steaming  on  the  skies^ 
Indignant,  shakes  them  from  her  troubled  sides. 
But  as  from  man  to  man.  Fate's  first  decree, 
Impartial  death  the  tide  of  riches  rolls, 
So  states  must  die  and  Liberty  go  round. 
"Fierce  vras  the   stand,  ere  Virtue,  Vakmr, 
Arts, 
And  the  soul  fired  by  me  (that  often,  stux^ 
With  thoughts  of  better  times  and  old  renown, 
From  hydra-tyrants  tried  to  clear  tbo  land) 
Lay  quite  extinct  in  Greece,  thehr  woriu  efl&eed 
And  gross  o'er  all  unfeeling  bondage  spread. 
Sooner  I  moved  my  much  reluctant  flight, 
Poised  on  the  doubtful  wing:  when  Gieeeo  with 

Greece 
Embroil'd  in  foul  contention  fought  no  moBo 
For  common  glory,  and  for  common  weal: 
But  false  to  Freedom,  sought  to  quell  the  free; 
Broke  the  firm  band  of  Peace,  and  sacred  Lovs^ 
That  lent  the  whole  irrefragable  force; 
And,  as  around  the  partial  trophy  blush'd, 
Prepared  the  way  for  total  overthrow. 
Then  to  the  Persian  power,  whose  pride  they 

scom'd, 
When  Xerxes  pour'd  his  millions  o'er  the  land, 
Sparta,  by  turns,  and  Athens,  vilely  sued; 
Sued  to  be  venal  parricides,  to  spill 
Their  country's  bravest  blood,  and  on  themselves 
To  turn  their  matchless  mercenary  arms. 
Peaceful  in  Susa,  then,  sat  the  Great  King;* 
And  by  the  trick  of  treaties,  the  still  waste 
Of  sly  corruption,  and  barbaric  gold, 
Effected  what  his  steel  could  ne'er  perform. 
Profbse  he  gave  them  the  luxurious  draught. 
Inflaming  all  the  land :  unbalanced  wide 
Their  tottering  states ;  their  wild  assemblies  ruled, 
As  the  winds  turn  at  every  Uast  the  seas: 
And  by  their  listed  orators,  whose  breath 
Still  with  a  factious  storm  infpstfd  Greece, 
Roused  them  to  civil  war,  or  dash'd  them  down 
To  sordid  peace — Peace  !t  that,  when    Sparta 

shook 
Astonish'd  Artaxerxes  on  his  throne, 
Qvn  up^  fair-spread  o'er  Asia's  sunny  shore. 
Their  kindred  cities  to  perpetual  chains. 
What  could  so  base,  so  infamous  a  thought 
In  Spartan  hearts  inspire  7  Jealous,  they  saw 


*  So  Um  UofB  of  Penria  wen  called  bj  tbs  Gn^a 
rna  peace  made  by  ADtakkba^  the 
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Reipiriiig  Athenii^  rear  again  her  walls : 

And  the  pale  (uiy  fired  them,  once  again 

To  croth  this  rival  city  to  the  dust 

For  now  no  more  the  nohle  social  soul 

Of  Libeity  my  families  combined ; 

But  by  short  views,  and  selfish  passions,  broke, 

Dire  as  when  friends  are  rankled  into  foes, 

They  mix'd  severe,  and  waged  eternal  war: 

Nor  feh  they,  furious,  their  exhausted  foroe ; 

Nor,  with  false  glory,  discord,  madness  blind, 

Saw  how  the  blackening  storm  from  Thracia  came. 

Long  yean  rdl*d  on,t  by  many  a  battle  stain'd. 

The  blush  and  boast  of  Fame !  where  courage,  art, 

And  military  glory  shone  supreme: 

But  let  detesting  ages,  from  the  scene 

Of  Greece  self-mangled,  turn  the  sickening  eye. 

At  bust,  when  bleeding  from  a  thousand  wounds, 

She  felt  her  spirits  fail ,  and  in  the  dust 

Her  latest  heroes,  Nicias,  Conon,  lay, 

Agesilaus,  and  the  Theban  friends  :t 

The  Macedonian  vulture  mark'd  his  time, 

By  the  dire  scent  of  Cheronsaf  lured, 

And,  fierce  descending,  seized  his  hapless  prey. 

"  Thus  tame  submitted  to  the  victor's  yoke 
Qreeoe,  once  the  gay,  the  turbulent,  the  bold ; 
For  every  grace,  and  muse,  and  science  bom ; 
With  arts  of  War,  of  Grovemment,  elate; 
To  tyrants  dreadful,  dreadful  to  the  best ; 
Whom  I  myself  could  scarcely  rule :  and  thus 
The  Persian  fetters,  that  inthrall'd  the  mind, 
Were  tum'd  to  formal  and  apparent  chains. 

"  Unless  Corruption  first  deject  the  pride. 
And  guardian  vigour  of  the  free-bom  soul, 
AU  crude  attempts  of  violence  are  vain ; 
For  firm  within,  and  while  at  heart  untouched, 
Ne'er  yet  by  force  was  freedom  overcome. 
But  soon  as  Independence  stoops  the  head, 
To  Vice  enslaved,  and  vice-created  wants; 
Then  to  some  foul  corrupting  hand,  whose  waste 
These  heighten'd  wants  with  fatal  bounty  feeds: 
From  man  to  man  the  slackening  ruin  runs, 
Till  the  whole  state  unnerved  in  Slavery  sinks.' 

PART  III. 
ROMK 


CONTENTS. 

Ai  ihb  pan  contains  a  description  of  the  eatablUunent  of 
tXbeny  in  Rome,  it  begins  with  a  view  of  the  Grecian  Colo- 
niea  iettled  in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  which  with  SicUy 
constituted  the  Great  Greece  of  the  Ancients.  With  thsas  oo* 
loniea,  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  and  of  Republici^ 


*  Athens  had  been  dismantled  bj  the  LacedemonkuM^  at 
the  end  of  the  first  Peloponneelan  war,  and  was  at  this  time 
restored  by  Conon  to  its  former  splendour. 

t  The  Petoponneaian  war. 

I  Peiopidas  and  Bpaminondas. 

S  The  battle  of  CherauM,  in  which  Philip  of  Maesdoa  OU 
isrly  defeated  the  Greeks. 
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Italy.  Transition  to  Pythagoras  and  hb  philoeqifay,  wtdch 
lie  taught  through  those  free  states  and  citiea  AmIdR  iks 
many  small  Republics  in  Italy,  Rome  the  destined  seat  of  L^ 
beriy.  Her  establLshnient  there  dated  bom  the  expuUon  of 
tiu  Tarquins.  How  differing  from  that  in  Greece.  RefiHsnes 
to  a  view  of  the  Roman  Republic  given  in  the  Fiist  Put  of 
this  Poem :  to  mark  its  Rise  and  FUl  the  peculiar  purport  of 
thia  Daring  its  flnt  ages,  the  greatest  force  of  Liberty  aad 
Virtue  exerted.  The  source  whence  derived  the  Heroic  Vir- 
tues of  tiie  Romans.  EmmieiadonoftliesBVirtuHiL  Ttans 
their  security  at  home;  their  gtory,  oucoesB^  and  em|iln 
abroad.  Bounds  of  the  Roman  empire  geographically  d^ 
scribed.  The  states  of  Greece  restored  to  Liberty,  by  Titus 
QuintOB  Flsminios,  the  highest  instance  of  pubUe  genaroilty 
and  benefiMDce.  The  kas  of  Liberty  In  Rome.  Its  caasB% 
pcogrea^  and  completion  in  the  death  of  Brutua  Romsviidir 
the  emperoTB.  From  Rome  tlie  Goddess  of  libei^  goal 
among  the  Northern  Nations ;  wher^  by  Infusing  Into  thsm 
her  Spirit  and  general  principles^  she  lays  the  groundwoikof 
her  future  establishments;  sends  d>em  in  vengeance  on  ths 
Roman  empire,  now  totally  enslaved ;  and  tlien,  with  Ails 
and  Sciences  in  her  train,  quits  earth  during  the  daric  sgia 
The  celestial  regions,  to  which  Liberty  retiret^  not  proper  Is 
be  opened  to  the  view  of  mortala 


Here  melting  mixed  with  air  the  ideal  forms 
That  painted  still  whatever  the  goddess  sung. 
Then  I,  impatient — '  From  extinguished  Gbeeee, 
To  what  new  region  streamed  the  Human  DayT* 
She  softly  sighing,  as  when  Zephyr  leaves, 
Resign'd  to  Boreas,  the  declining  year. 
Resumed. — '  Indignant,  these  last  scenes  I  fled:* 
And  long  ere  then,  Leucadia*s  doody  cliff. 
And  the  Ceraunian  hills  hefa&nd  me  thrown, 
All  Latiiun  stood  aroused.    Ages  before, 
Great  mother  of  republics!  Greece  had  poured, 
Swarm  after  swarm,  her  ardent  youth  around. 
On  Asia,  Afric,  Sicily,  they  stoop'd. 
But  chief  on  fair  Hesperia's  winding  shore; 
Where,  from  Laciniumt  to  Etrurian  vales, 
They  roll'd  increasing  colonies  abng, 
And  lent  materials  for  my  Roman  reign. 
With  them  my  spirit  spread ;  and  numerous  stairs. 
And  cities  rose,  on  Grecian  models  formed; 
As  its  parental  policy  and  arts 
E^h  had  imbibed.    Besides,  to  each  assigned 
A  guardian  GSenius,  o'er  the  public  weal. 
Kept  an  unclosing  eye;  tried  to  sustain. 
Or  more  sublime,  the  soul  inftised  by  mc. 
And  strong  the  battle  rose,  vrith  various  wave, 
Against  the  tyrant  demons  of  the  land. 
Thus  they  their  little  wars  and  triumphs  knew; 
Their  flows  of  fortune,  and  receding  times, 
But  almost  all  below  Uie  proud  regard 
Of  story  vow'd  to  Rome,  on  deeds  intent 
That  truth  beyond  the  ffight  of  Fable  bore. 

'  Not  so  the  Samian  sage  ;t  to  him  belonga 
The  brightest  witness  of  recording  Fame. 
For  these  fiee  states  his  native  islef  fomok, 


*  The  last  struggles  of  Libeity  In  Gnaca. 

t  A  promontory  in  CUafacla. 
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And  a  vain  tyrant's  transitory  smile, 

He  sought  Crotona's  pure  salubrious  air; 

And  through  Great  Greece*  his  gentle  wisdom 

taught; 
Wisdom  that  calm'd  for  listening  ycarst  the  mind, 
Nor  ever  heard  amid  the  storm  of  zeal. 
His  mental  eye  first  launch'd  into  the  deeps 
Of  boundless  ether;  where  unnumbcr'd  orbs, 
Myriads  on  myriads,  through  the  pathless  sky 
Unerring  roll,  and  wind  their  steady  way. 
There  he  the  full  consenting  choir  beheld; 
There  first  discem'd  the  secret  band  of  love, 
The  kind  attraction  that  to  central  suns 
Binds  circling  earths,  and  world  with  world  unites. 
Instructed  thence,  he  great  ideas  form'd 
Of  the  whole-moving  all-informing  God, 
The  Sun  of  beings !  beaming  unconfined 
Light,  life,  and  love,  and  ever  active  power; 
Whom  nought  can  image,  and  who  best  approves 
The  silent  worship  of  the  moral  heart. 
That  joys  in  bounteous  Heaven,  and  spreads  the 

joy. 
Nor  scom'd  the  soaring  sage  to  stoop  to  life, 
And  bound  his  season  to  the  sphere  of  man. 
He  gave  the  four  yet  reigning  virtues!  name; 
Inspired  the  study  of  the  finer  arts, 
That  civilize  mankind,  and  laws  demised 
Where  with  enlightened  justice  mercy  mix'd. 
He  e'en  into  his  tender  system,  took 
Whatever  shares  the  brotherhood  of  life: 
He  taught  that  life's  indissoluble  flame, 
From  brute  to  man,  and  man  to  brute  again, 
For  ever  shifting,  runs  the  eternal  round; 
Thence  tried  against  the  blood-polluted  meal. 
And  limbs  yet  quivering  with  some  kindred  soul. 
To  turn  the  human  heart.    Delightful  truth ! 
Had  he  beheld  the  living  chain  ascend. 
And  not  a  circling  form,  but  ri^ng  whole. 

'  Amid  these  small  republics  one  arose 
On  yellow  Tiber's  bank,  almighty  Rome, 
Fated  for  me.    A  nobler  spirit  warm'd 
Her  sons;  and,  roused  by  tyrants,  nobler  still         [ 
It  burn'd  in  Brutus ;  the  proud  Tarquins  chased. 
With  all  their  crimes;  bade  radiant  eras  rise, 
And  the  long  honours  of  the  Consul-line. 

'  Here,  from  the  fairer,  not  the  greater,  plan 
Of  Greece  I  varied;  whose  unmixing  states. 
By  the  keen  soul  of  emulation  pierced, 
Long  waged  alone  the  bloodless  war  of  arts. 
And  their  best  empire  gain'd.    But  to  diffuse 
O'er  men  an  empire  was  ray  purpose  now: 
To  let  my  martial  majesty  abroad ; 
Into  the  vortex  of  one  state  to  draw 
The  whole  mix'd  force,  and  liberty,  on  earth; 
To  conquer  tyrants,  and  set  nations  free. 

*  The  aouthem  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  so  called  because 
if  the  Grecian  coiuaiee  there  settled. 
1  Ills  sctiolars  were  cr\j«>ined  silence  for  fire  yean, 
t  The  fouf  c*)rdiiul  virtues. 


*  Already  have  I  given,  with  flying  touch, 
A  broken  view  of  this  my  amplest  reign. 
Now,  while  its  first,  last,  periods  you  survey, 
Mark  how  it  labouring  rose,  and  rapid  felL 

*  When  Rome,  in  noon-tide  empire  grasp'd  the 
world, 

And,  soon  as  her  resistless  legions  shone, 
The  nations  stoop 'd  around;  though  then  appear'd 
Her  grandeur  most;  yet  in  her  dawn  of  powo; 
By  many  a  jealous  equal  people  press'd, 
Then  was  the  toil,  the  mighty  struggle  then; 
Then  for  each  Roman  I  a  hero  told ; 
And  every  passing  sun,  and  Latian  scene. 
Saw  patriot  virtues  then,  and  awful  deeds, 
That  or  surpass  the  faith  of  modern  Umes, 
Or,  if  believed,  with  sacred  horror  strike. 

*  For  then  to  prove  my  most  exalted  powei; 
I  to  the  point  of  full  perfection  push'd, 
To  fondness  and  enthusiastic  zeal, 
The  great,  the  reigning  passion  of  the  free. 
That  godlike  passion!  which,  the  bounds  of  ael) 
Divinely  bursting,  the  whole  public  takes 
Into  the  heart,  enlarged,  and  burning  high 
With  the  mix'd  ardour  of  unnumber'd  selves; 
Of  all  who  safe  beneath  the  voted  laws 
Of  the  same  parent  state,  fraternal,  live. 
From  this  kind  sun  of  moral  nature  flow'd 
Virtues,  that  sliinc  the  liglit  of  humankind. 
And,  ray'd  tlirough  story,  warm  remotest  time. 
These  virtues  too,  reflected  to  their  source. 
Increased  its  flame.     The  social  charm  went 

round. 
The  fair  idea,  more  attractive  still, 
As  more  by  ^^^tue  mark'd;  till  Romans,  all 
One  band  of  friends,  unconquerable  grew. 

'  Hence,  when  tlieir  country  raised  her  plaintive 

voice, 
The  voice  of  pleading  Nature  was  not  heard; 
And  in  their  hearts  the  fathers  throbb'd  no  more; 
Stern  to  themselves,  but  gentle  to  the  whole. 
Hence  sweeten'd  Pain,  the  luxury  of  toil; 
Patience,  that  baffled  fortune's  utmost  rage; 
High-minded  Hope,  which  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
When  Brennusconquer'd,  and  when  Canns  Wed, 
The  bravest  impulse  felt,  and  scom'd  despair. 
Hence  Moderation  a  new  conquest  gain'd : 
As  on  the  vanquish'd,  like  descending  heaven, 
Their  dewy  mercy  dropp'd,  the  bounty  beam'd, 
And  by  the  labouring  hand  were  crowns  bestowed* 
Fruitful  of  men,  hence  hard  laborious  life. 
Which  no  fatigue  can  quell,  no  season  pierce. 
Hence,  Independence,  with  his  little  pleased 
Serene,  and  self-sufficient,  like  a  god ; 
In  whom  Corruption  could  not  lodge  one  charm, 
While  he  his  honest  roots  to  gold  preferr'd; 
While  truly  rich,  and  by  his  Sabine  field, 
The  man  maintain'd,  tlie  Roman's  splendour  all 
Was  in  the  public  wealth  and  glory  placed : 
Or  ready,  a  rough  swain,  to  guide  the  plough ; 
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Or  ebe,  the  purple  o'er  Mb  shoulder  thrown. 
In  long  majiwtic  flow,  to  rule  the  state, 
With  WiBd(«n*8  purest  eye;  or,  clad  in  steel, 
To  drive  the  steady  battle  on  the  foe. 
Hence  every  passion,  e'en  the  proudest,  stoop'd 
To  common  good:  Camillus,  thy  revenge; 
Thy  glory,  Fabius.    All  submissive  hence, 
Consuls,  Dictators,  still  resign'd  their  rule. 
The  very  moment  that  the  laws  ordain'd. 
Though  Conquest  o'er  them  clapp'd  her  eagle- 
wings, 
Her  laurels  wreath'd,  and  yoked  her  snowy  steeds 
To  the  triumphal  car;  soon  as  expired 
The  latest  hour  of  sway,  taught  to  submit, 
^A  harder  lesson  that  than  to  command) 
Into  the  private  Roman  sunk  the  chief. 
If  Rome  was  served,  and  glorious,  careless  they 
By  whom.    Their  country's  fame  they  deem'd 

their  own; 
And  above  envy,  in  a  rival's  train, 
Sung  the  loud  Ids  by  themselves  deserved. 
Hence  matchless  courage.    On  Cremera's  bank, 
Hence  fell  the  Fabii;  hence  the  Dccii  died; 
And  Curtius  plunged  into  the  flaming  gulf 
Hence  Regulus  the  wavering  fathers  firm'd. 
By  dreadful  counsel  never  given  before ; 
For  Roman  honour  sued,  and  his  own  doom. 
Hence  he  sustain'd  to  dare  a  death  prepared 
By  Punic  rage.    On  earth  his  manly  look 
Relentless  fix'd,  he  from  a  last  embrace, 
By  chains  polluted,  put  his  wife  aside. 
His  little  children  climbing  for  a  kiss ; 
Then  dumb  through  rows  of  weeping,  wondering 

friends, 
A  new  illustrious  exile !  press'd  along. 
Nor  less  impatient  did  he  pierce  the  crowds 
Opposing  his  return,  than  if,  escaped 
From  long  litigious  suits,  he  glad  forsook 
The  noisy  town  a  while  and  city  cloud 
To  breathe  Venafrian,  or  Tarentine  air. 
Need  I  these  high  particulars  recount  % 
The  meanest  bosom  felt  a  thirst  for  fame ; 
Flight  their  worst  death,  and  shame  their  only  fear. 
Life  had  no  charms,  nor  any  terrors  fate. 
When  Rome  and  glory  cali'd.    But,  in  one  view, 
Mark  the  rare  boast  of  these  unequal'd  times. 
Ages  revolved  unsullied  by  a  crime: 
Aiitrea  reign'd,  and  scarcely  needed  laws 
To  bind  a  race  elated  with  the  pride 
Of  virtue,  and  disdaining  to  descend 
To  meanness,  mutual  violence,  and  wronra. 
While  war  around  them  raged,  in  happy  Rome 
All  peaceful  smiled,  all  save  the  passing  clouds 
That  often  hang  on  Freedom's  jealous  brow ; 
And  fair  unblcmish'd  centuries  elapsed, 
When  not  a  Roman  bled  but  in  the  field. 
Their  virtne  such,  that  an  unbalanced  state. 
Still  between  Noble  and  Plebeian  tost. 
As  flow'd  tho  wave  of  fluctuating  power, 


Was  then  kept  firm,  and  with  triumphant  prow 
Rode  out  the  storms.     Oft  though  the  native 

feuds. 
That  from  the  first  their  constitution  shook, 
(A  latent  ruin,  growinij  as  it  grew,) 
Stood  on  the  threatening  point  of  civil  war 
Ready  to  rush :  yet  could  the  lenient  voice 
Of  wisdom,  sootliing  the  tumultuous  soul, 
Those  sons  of  virtue  calm.   Tlieir  generous  heaili 
Unpetrified  by  self,  so  naked  lay 
And  sensible  to  Truth,  that  o'er  the  rage 
Of  giddy  faction,  by  oppression  swell'd, 
Prcvail'd  a  simple  fable,  and  at  once 
To  peace  rccover'd  the  divided  state. 
But  if  their  often  cheated  hopes  refused 
The  soothing  touch ;  still,  in  the  love  of  Rome^ 
The  dread  Dictator  found  a  sure  resource. 
Was  she  assaulted!  was  her  glory  stain'd? 
One  common  quarrel  wide  inflamed  the  whole. 
Foes  in  the  forum  in  the  field  were  friends, 
By  social  danger  bound ;  each  fond  for  each. 
And  for  tlicir  dearest  country  all,  to  die. 

'  Thus  up  the  hill  of  empire  slow  they  toil'd : 
Till,  the  bold  summit  gain'd,  the  thousand  states 
Of  proud  Italia  blended  into  one ; 
Then  o'er  the  nations  they  resistless  rush'd, 
And  touch'd  the  Uniits  of  the  failing  world. 

'  Let  Fancy's  eye  tho  distant  lines  unite. 
See  that  which  borders  wild  the  western  main. 
Where  storms  at  large   resound,  and  tides  im- 


mense; 


From  Caledonia's  dim  cerulean  coast, 
And  moist  Hibeniia,  to  where  Atlas,  lodged 
Amid  the  restless  clouds  and  leaning  heaven. 
Hangs  o'er  the  deep  that  borrows  thence  itsnams. 
Mark  fliat  opposed,  where  first  the  springing  mom 
Her  roses  sheds,  and  shakes  around  her  dews : 
From  the  dire  deserts  by  the  Caspian  laved, 
To  where  the  Tigris  and  Euprates,  jinn'd, 
Impetuous  tear  the  Babylonian  plain ; 
And  bless'd  Arabia  aromatic  breathes. 
See  that  dividing  far  the  watery  north, 
Parent  of  floods !  from  the  majestic  Rhine, 
Drunk    by   Batavian    meads,   to  where  sefen 

mouth'd. 
In  Euxine  waves  the  flashing  Danube  roan: 
To  where  the  frozen  Tanais  scarcely  stirs 
The  dead  Meotic  pool,  or  the  long  Rha,* 
In  the  black  Scythian  seat  his  torrent  throws. 
Last,  that  beneath  the  burning  zone  behold : 
See  where  it  runs,  from  the  deep-loaded  plains 
Of  Mauritania  to  the  Libyan  sands, 
Where  Ammon  lifts  amid  the  torrid  waste 
A  verdant  blc,  with  shade  and  fountain  firesh', 
And  farther  to  the  full  Egyptian  shore. 
To  where  the  Nile  firom  Ethiopian  clouds, 


*  The  ancient  name  of  the  Volga. 
tTheOMpianSea. 
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Hii  ne^ner  drained  ethereal  arn,  desoends. 

In  thii  TftSt  fpace what  Taiious tongoet  and  atates! 

What  bcyonding  lockfl,  and  mountains,  flooda,  and 

ieasl 
What  purple  tyrants  queli'd,  and  nations  freed  I 
'O'er  Greece,  defended  chief;  with  stealth  di- 
vine, 
The  Roman  bounty  in  a  flood  of  day: 
At  at  her  Isthmian  games,  a  fading  pompl 
Her  full-assembled  youth  innumerous  swaxm'd. 
On  a  tribunal  raised,  Fkminius  sat: 
A  victor  he,  firom  the  deep  phalanx  pierced 
Of  iron-coated  Maeedon,  and  back 
TheGbedan  tyrant*  to  his  bounds  repeUU 
In  the  high  thoughtless  gaiety  of  game. 
While  sport  alone  their  unambitious  hearts 
Possessed;  the  sudden  trumpet,  sounding  hoarse, 
Bade  silence  o*er  the  bright  assembly  reign. 
Then  thus  a  herald :—"  To  the  states  of  Ghreece 
The  Roman  people,  unoonfined,  restore 
Their  countries,  dties,  liberties,  and  laws: 
Taxes  remit,  and  garrisons  withdraw." 
The  crowd  astonish'd  half,  and  half  infiirm'd, 
Stared  dubious  round;  some  questioned,  some  ex- 

claim'd, 
(Like  one  who  dreaming,  between  hope  and  fear, 
Is  lost  in  anxJods  joy,)*  Be  that  again,         , 
Be  that  again  proclaimed,  distinct,  and  kmd.' 
Loud,  and  distinct,  it  was  again  proclaimed; 
And  still  as  midnight  in  the  rural  shade. 
When  the  gale  slumbers,  they  the  words  devoured. 
A  while  severe  amazement  held  them  mute, 
Then  bursting  broad,  the  boundless  shout  to  Hea- 
ven 
Fnm  many  a  thousand  hearts  ecstatie  sprang. 
On  every*hand  rebeUow^d  to  their  joy 
The  swelling  sea,  the  rocks,  and  vocal  hills: 
Through  all  her  turrets  stately  Corintht  shook ; 
And,  from  the  void  above  of  shattered  air, 
The  flitting  bird  fell  breathless  to  the  ground. 
What  piercing  bUss,  how  keen  a  sense  of  fame, 
Did  then,  Flaminius,  reach  thy  inmost  soul! 
And  with  what  deep-felt  glory  didst  thou  then 
Escape  the  fiondness  of  transported  Gheeoel 
Blix'd  in  a  tempest  of  superior  joy. 
They  left  the  sports;  like  Bacchanab  they  flew, 
Each  other  straining  in  a  strict  embrace. 
Nor  strained  a  slave;  and  loud  acclaims  till  night 
Round  the  Prooonsuies  tent  repeated  rung. 
Then,  crowned  with  gariands,  came  the  festive 

houn; 
And  music,  sparkling  wine,  and  converse  warm, 
Their  raptures  vraked  anew.    "Ye gods!  (they 

cried) 
Ye  guardian  gods  of  Greeoel  and  are  we  fireel 
Wos  it  not  madness  deemed  the  very  thought  1 


*  Tlw  King  of  Biaoadonia. 

f  The  kthmlaD  Kanm  wen  eatafanisd  at  Ooilnth. 


And  is  it  true  1  How  did  we  puichaae  ehainsl 

At  what  a  dire  expense  of  kindred  bkxidt 

And  are  they  now  dissolved  1    And  scaxoe  OM 

dn^ 
For  the  &ir  first  of  blessings  have  we  paid  1 
Courage,  and  conduct,  in  the  doubtful  field, 
When  rages  wide  the  stonn  of  mingling  vrar, 
Are  rare  indeed;  but  how  to  genenias  ends 
To  turn  success,  and  conquest,  rarer  atiil: 
That  the  great  gods  and  Romans  only  know. 
Lives  there  on  earth,  almost  to  Grreeoe  nnknofwii, 
A  people  so  magnanimous,  to  quit 
Their  native  soil,  traverse  the  stormy  deep, 
And  by  their  blood  and  treasure,  spent  fer  xm, 
Redeem  our  states,  our  liberties,  and  laws! 
There  does!   there  does!    Oh  saviour,  Titosl 

Rome!' 
Thus  through  the  happy  night  they  pooi'd  tiMb 

souhi, 
And  in  my  last  reflected  beams  rejoiced. 
As  when  the  shepherd,  on  the  mountain-broir, 
Sits  piling  to  his  flocks  and  gamesome  kids; 
Meantime  the  sun,  beneath  the  green  earth  aimk^ 
Slants  upward  oeer  the  aoene  a  parting  gleam: 
Short  is  the  glory  that  the  mountain  gUds, 
Plays  on  the  glittering  flocks,  and   glads  thl 

swain; 
To  western  worlds  irrevocaUe  roQed, 
Rapid,  the  source  of  light  recalls  his  ray.' 

Here  interposing  I — '  Oh,  Glueen  of  men! 
Beneath  whoee  sceptre  in  essential  rights 
Equal  they  live;  though  placed  fiir  oommon  good, 
Various,  or  in  subjection  or  command ; 
And  that  by  common  choice:  alas!  the  scene, 
With  virtue,  freedom,  and  with  glory  bright. 
Streams  into  blood,  and  darkens  into  wa" 
Thus  she  pursued: — "  Near  this  great  era,  Rom 
Began  to  feel  the  swift  approach  of  fiite, 
That  now  her  vitals  gained:  still  more  andmoit 
Her  deep  divisions  kindling  into  rage. 
And  war  with  chains  and  desolation  charged. 
From  an  unequal  balance  of  her  sons 
These  flense  contentions  sprung:  and,  asinGrsaaed 
This  hated  inequality,  more  fierce 
They  flamed  to  tumult.    Independence  feil'd; 
Here  by  luxurious  wants,  by  real  there; 
And  with  this  virtue  every  virtue  sunk. 
As,  with  the  sliding  rock,  the  pile  sustain'd. 
A  last  attempt,  too  late,  the  Ghaochi  made, 
To  fix  the  flying  scale,  and  poise  the  state. 
On  one  side  swelled  aristocratic  pride; 
With  Usury,  the  villain!  whose  &^  gripe 
Bends  by  degrees  to  baseness  the  firee  soul: 
And  Luxury  rapacious,  cruel,  mean. 
Mother  of  vice!  While  on  the  other  crept 
A  populace  in  want,  vrith  pleasure  fired; 
Fit  for  proscriptions,  fer  the  darkest  deeds, 
As  the  proud  feeder  bade;  inconstant,  blind, 
Deserting  friends  at  need,  and  duped  by  fees: 
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Loud  and  teditioiu,  when  a  chief  inspired 
Their  headlong  fury,  but  of  him  deprived, 
Already  flaves  that  licked  the  scourging  hand. 

*'  This  firm  republic,  that  against  the  blast 
Of  opposition  rose;  that  (like  an  oak, 
Nmsed  on  ferocious  Algidum,^  whose  boughs 
Still  stronger  shoot  beneath  the  rigid  axe,) 
By  kMs,  by  slaughter,  from  the  steel  itself, 
E'en  force  and  spirit  drew;  smit  with  the  calm, 
The  dead  serene  of  prosperous  fortune,  pined. 
Nought  now  her  wdghty  legions  could  oppose; 
Hert  terror  once,  on  Afric's  tawny  shore, 
Now  smoked  in  dust,  a  stabling  now  for  wolfes; 
And  every  dreaded  power  received  the  yoke. 
Besides,  destructive,  from  the  conquer'd  East, 
[n  the  soft  plunder  came  that  worst  of  plagues, 
That  pestilence  of  mind,  a  fever'd  thirst 
For  the  false  joys  which  Luxury  prepares. 
Unworthy  joys!  that  wastefbl  leave  behind 
No  mark  of  honour.  In  reflecting  hour. 
No  secret  ray  to  glad  the  conscious  soul; 
At  onee  involving  in  one  ruin  wealth. 
And  wealth-acquiring  powers:  while  stupid  self, 
Of  narrow  gust,  and  hebetating  sense, 
Devour  the  nobler  fiumlties  of  blun. 
Hence  Roman  virtue  slackened  into  sloth; 
Security  relax'd  the  softening  state; 
And  the  broad  eye  of  government  lay  closed. 
No  more  the  laws  inviolable  reign'd, 
And  public  weal  no  more:  but  party  raged; 
And  partial  power,  and  license  unrestrain'd. 
Let  Discord  through  the  deathful  city  loose. 
First,  mild  Tiberios,t  on  thy  sacred  head 
The  friry's  vengeance  fell ;  the  first,  whose  blood 
Had  since  the  consuls  stain'd  contending  Rome. 
Of  precedent  pernicious !  with  thee  bled 
Three  hundred  Romans-,  with  thy  brother,  next, 
Three  thousand  more:  till,  into  battles  tum'd 
Debates  of  peace,  and  forced  the  trembling  laws, 
The  Forum  and  Comitia  horrid  grew, 
A  scene  of  bartered  power,  or  reeking  gore. 
When,  half-ashamed,  Corruption's  thievish  arts, 
And  ruffian  force  begin  to  sap  the  mounds 
And  majesty  of  laws ;  if  not  in  time 
Repress'd  severe,  for  human  aid  too  strong 
The  torrent  turns,  and  overbears  the  whole. 

"  Thus  Luxury,  Dissension,  a  mix'd  rage 
Of  boundless  pleasure  and  of  boundless  wealth, 
Want-wishing  cliange,  and  waste-repairing  war, 
Rapine  for  ever  lost  to  peaceful  toil, 
Guilt  unatoned,  profuse  of  blood  Revenge, 
Corruption  all  avow'd,  and  lawless  Force, 
Etuch  heightening  each,  altcm  ite  shook  the  state. 
Meantime  Ambition,  at  the  daaling  head 
Of  hardy  legions,  with  the  laurels  heap*d 
And  spoil  of  nations,  in  one  circling  blast 


*  A  town  at  Laiiam,  near  Tuscuhim  1  CsitbafB. 
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Combined  in  various  storm,  and  from  its  base 

The  broad  republic  tore.     By  Virtue  built 

It  touch'd  the  skies,  and  spread  o'er  sheltered  eaitli 

An  ample  roof:  by  Virtue  too  sustain'd, 

And  balanced  steady,  every  tempest  sung 

Innoxious  by,  or  bade  it  firmer  stand. 

But  when,  with  sudden  and  enormous  change, 

The  first  of  mankind  sunk  into  the  last. 

As  once  in  Virtue,  so  in  Vice  extreme. 

This  universal  fabric  yielded  loose, 

Before  Ambition  still;  and  thundering  down. 

At  last,  beneath  its  ruins  crush'd  a  world. 

A  conquering  people,  to  themselves  a  prey. 

Must  ever  fidl ;  when  their  victorious  troops. 

In  blood  and  rapine  savage  grown,  can  find 

No  land  to  sack  and  pillage  but  their  own. 

"  By  brutal  Marius,  and  keen  Sylla,  first 
Effus^  the  deluge  dire  of  civil  blood. 
Unceasing  woes  began,  and  this,  or  that. 
Deep-drenching  their  revenge,  nor  virtue  spared, 
Nor  sex,  nor  age,  nor  quality,  nor  name; 
Till  Rome,  into  a  human  shambles  tum'd, 
Made  deserts  lovely, — Oh,  to  well  eam'd  chains, 
Devoted  race! — If  no  true  Roman  then, 
No  Scsvola  there  was,  to  raise  for  me 
A  vengeful  hand:  was  there  no  father,  robb'd 
Of  blooming  youth  to  prop  his  vrither'd  agel 
No  eon,  a  witness  to  his  hoary  sire 
In  dust  and  gore  defiled  1  no  friend,  forlorn? 
No  wretch  that  doubtful  trembled  for  himself  1 
None  brave,  or  wild,  to  pierce  a  monster's  heart. 
Who,  heaping  horror  round,  no  more  deserved 
The  sacred  shelter  of  the  laws  he  spum'dl 
No: — Sad  o'er  all  profound  dejection  sat; 
And  nerveless  fear.    The  slave's  asylum  theirs* 
Or  flight,  ill-judging,  that  the  timid  back 
Turns  weak  to  slaughter ;  or  partaken  guilt 
In  vain  from  Sylla's  vanity  I  drew 
An  unexampled  deed.    The  power  resign'd. 
And  all  unhoped  the  commonwealth  restored. 
Amazed  the  public,  and  effaced  his  criooes. 
Through  streets  yet  streaming  from  his  murderous 

hand 
Unarm'd  he  stray'd,  unguarded,  unassail'd. 
And  on  the  bed  of  peace  his  ashes  laid; 
A  grace,  which  I  to  his  demission  gave. 
But  with  him  died  not  the  despotic  soul. 
Ambition  saw  that  stooging  Rome  could  beat 
A  master,  nor  had  virtue  to  be  free. 
Hence,  for  succeeding  years,  my  troubled  reigu 
No  certain  peace,  no  spreading  prospect  knew. 
Destruction  gather'd  round.  Still  the  black  soul^ 
Or  of  a  Catiline,  or  Rullus,*  swell'd 
With  fell  designs;  and  all  the  watchful  art 


*  Publius  Serrilius  Ruliua,  tribune  of  the  people,  propcMu 
an  Agrarian  I^w,  in  appearance  very  advantageous  for  ths 
people,  but  destructive  oT  their  liberty :  and  wluch  wai  ds 
feated  by  the  eloqaenoe  of  Clcen\  in  his  speech  apinsi  EuDas 
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Of  Cicero  demanded,  all  the  force, 
All  the  state-viielding  magic  of  his  tongue; 
And  all  the  thunder  of  my  Cato's  zeal 
With  these  I  lingered;  till  the  flame  anew 
Burst  out,  in  blaze  immense,  and  wrapt  the  world. 
The  shameful  contest  sprung ;  to  whom  mankind 
Should  yield  the  neck :  to  Pompey,  who  oonccal'd 
A  rage  impatient  of  an  equal  name ; 
Or  to  the  nobler  Cesar,  on  whoso  brow 
O'er  daring  vice  deluJing  virtue  smiled, 
And  who  no  less  a  vain  superior  scom'd. 
Both  bled,  but  bled  in  vain.    New  traitors  rose. 
The  venal  will  be  bought,  the  base  have  lords. 
To  these  vile  wars  I  left  ambitious  slaves; 
And  from  Pliilippi*s  field,  from  where  in  dust 
The  last  of  Romans,  matchless  Brutus!  lay, 
Spread  to  the  north  untamed  a  rapid  wing. 

*  What  though  the  first  smooth  Caraars  aits  ca- 
ress'd, 
Merit  and  virtue,  stimulating  mcl 
Severely  tender !  cruelly  humane ! 
The  chain  to  clinch,  and  make  it  softer  sit 
On  the  new-broken  still  ferocious  state. 
From  tlie  dark  Third,*  succeeding,  I  beheld 
The  iiiiperial  monsters  all. — A  race  on  earth 
Vindictive,  sent  the  scourge  of  humankind! 
Whose  blind  profusion  drain'd  a  bankrupt  world ; 
Whose  lust  to  forming  nature  seems  disgrace; 
And  wluwc  infernal  rage  bade  every  drop 
Of  ancient  blood,  that  yet  rctain'd  my  flame, 
To  that  of  Pstus,t  in  the  peaceful  bath, 
Or  Rome's  affrighted  streets,  inglorious  flow. 
But  almost  just  the  meanly  patient  death, 
That  waits  a  tyrant's  unprevented  stroke. 
Titus  indeed  gave  one  short  evening  gleam ; 
More  cordial  felt,  as  in  the  midst  it  spread 
Of  storm,  and  horror.    The  delight  of  men  I 
Ho  who  the  day,  when  his  o'erflowing  hand 
Had  made  no  happy  heart,  concluded  lost; 
Trajan  and  he,  with  the  mild  siret  and  son, 
His  son  of  virtue !  eased  awhile  mankind; 
And  arts  revived  beneath  their  gentle  beam. 
Then  was  their  last  effort:  what  sculpture  railed 
To  Trajan's  gbry,  following  triumphs  stole ; 
And  mix'd  with  GJothic  forms,  (the  chisel's  shame) 
On  that  triumphal  arch,S  die  forms  of  Greece. 

'Meantime  o'er  rocky  Thrace,  and  the  deep 
vales 
Of  gelid  Ha!m*is,  I  jpursued  my  flight ; 


"  TiberiuA 

t  ThraiKa  Pwiiia,  put  tn  death  bj  Nera  Tacitm  Introduces 
tlie  account  he  i^vm  of  hia  death,  thus: — *  After  baring  In- 
huiiianly  sbughtcml  so  many  illintrioua  men,  he  (Nero) 
burned  at  Inst  with  a  demre  o(  cutting  off  virtue  itself  in  the 
pereun  of  ThnwHa.'  Ac 

;  Antoninus  Pius,  and  his  adopted  eon  Marcus  Aureliufl^ 
aAerwards  called  Antoninus  PtiiJoeuphuai 

I  Constautine's  arch,  to  build  which,  that  of  Trajan  was' 
Si^coved.  aculpiun  liaving  been  then  almost  entirelj  1  jsL     { 


And,  piercing  farthest  Scythia,  westward  swiept 
Sarmatia,*  traversed  by  a  thousand  streams. 
A  sullen  land  of  lakes,  and  fens  immense, 
Of  rocks,  resounding  torrents,  gloomy  heaths, 
And  cruel  deserts  black  with  sounding  pine ; 
Where  nature  frowns:  though  sometimes  into 

smiles 
She  softens;  and  immediate  at  the  touch 
Of  southern  gales,  throws  from  the  sudden  glebs 
Luxuriant  pasture,  and  a  waste  of  flowers. 
But,  cold-compress'd,  when  the  whole  loaded 

heaven 
Descends  in  snow,  lost  in  one  white  abrupt, 
Lies  undistinguish'd  earth ;  and,  seized  by  firost 
Lakes,  headlong  streams,  and  floods,  and 

sleep. 
Vet  there  life  glows ;  the  furry  millions  there 
Deep  dig  their  dens  beneath  the  sheltering 
And  there  a  race  of  men  prolific  swarms. 
To  various  pain,  to  little  pleasure  used ; 
On  whom,  keen-parching,  beat  Riphsan  winds; 
Hard  like  their  soil,  and  like  their  climate  fierce, 
The  nursery  of  nations! — These  I  roused, 
Drove  land  on  land,  on  people  people  pour'd; 
Till  from  almost  perpetual  night  they  broke, 
As  if  in  search  of  day ;  and  o'er  the  banks 
Of  yielding  empire,  only  slave-sustain'd. 
Resistless  raged;  in  vengeance  urged  by  me. 

'  Long  in  the  barbarous  heart  the  buried  aeedt 
Of  Freedom  lay,  for  many  a  wintry  age ; 
And  though  my  spirit  work'd,  by  slow  degrees^ 
Nought  but  its  pride  and  fierceness  yet  appeared. 
Then  was  tlie  night  of  time,  that  parted  worlds. 
I  quitted  earth  the  while.    As  when  the  tribes 
Adrial,  wam'd  of  rising  winter,  ride 
Autumnal  winds,  to  warmer  climates  borne; 
So,  arts  and  each  good  genius  in  my  train, 
I  cut  the  closing  gloom,  and  soar'd  to  Heaven. 

'  In  the  bright  regions  there  of  purest  day, 
Far  other  scenes,  and  palaces,  arise, 
Adom'd  profuse  with  other  arts  divine. 
All  licauty  here  below,  to  them  compared, 
Would,  like  a  rose  before  the  midday  sun. 
Shrink  up  its  blossom;  like  a  bubble  break 
The  passing  poor  magnificence  of  kings. 
For  there  tho  King  of  Nature,  in  full  blaze, 
Calls  every  splendour  forth;  and  there  his  court, 
Amid  ethereal  powers,  and  virtues,  holds ; 
Angel,  archangel,  tutelary  gods. 
Of  cities,  nations,  empires,  and  of  worlds. 
But  sacred  be  the  veil,  that  kindly  clouds 
A  light  too  keen  for  mortals;  wraps  a  view 
Too  softening  fair,  for  those  that  here  in  dust 
Must  cheerful  toil  out  their  appointed  years. 
A  sense  of  higher  life  would  only  damp 
The  schoolboy's  task,  and  spoil  his  playful  houn. 


*  The  ancient  Sannatla  contained  a  raai  tract  of  coimcry 
mnnii^  all  along  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia 
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Nor  could  the  child  of  Reason,  feeble  man, 
With  Yigour  through  this  infant-being  drudge ; 
Did  brighter  worlds,  their  unimagined  bliss 
Disclosing,  dazzle  and  dissolve  his  mind.' 

PART  IV. 


BRITAIN. 


CONTENTS. 

BUferenoe  betwixt  the  Ancients  and  Modems  riightlj 
touched  upon.  Deacrlpdon  of  the  dark  ages.  The  Godde« 
of  Ubeny,  who  daring  these  is  supposed  to  haTe  left  eanh, 
xetumfl^  atmoded  wiih  Aits  and  Science.  She  first  descends 
QD  Iialj.  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Arcliitecture  fix  at  Rome, 
10  reTive  their  several  arts  bj  the  great  models  of  antiquity 
there*  which  many  liarbarous  invasions  had  not  been  aUe  to 
destroj.  The  revival  of  these  arts  marlced  out.  Tliat  some* 
times  arts  may  flourish  for  a  while  under  despotic  govern- 
menti^  though  never  tiie  natural  and  genuine  production  of 
them.  licaming  begins  to  dawn.  The  Muse  and  Science 
attend  Liberty,  wiio  in  her  progresi  towards  Great  Britain 
raises  several  free  states  and  cities.  These  enumerated.  Au- 
thor's exclamation  of  joy,  upon  seeing  the  British  seas  and 
coaMs  rise  in  the  vision,  which  painted  wiuoever  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty  said.  She  resumes  her  narration.  Tbe  Genius  of 
}ho  Deep  appears,  and  addressing  Liberty,  associates  Great 
flritain  into  ills  dominioa  Lilwrty  received  and  cor^ratu- 
lated  by  Britannia,  and  the  Native  Genii  or  Vinues  of  the 
Uand.  These  described.  Animated  by  tlie  presence  of  li- 
berty, they  l)egin  their  opeiationa.  Their  beneficent  infiuence 
ooonasted  with  the  works  and  delusions  of  opposing  Demons. 
Concludes  vrith  an  abstract  of  the  English  history,  marking 
the  several  Advances  of  Liberty,  down  to  her  complete  esta- 
blkhment  at  the  Revolution. 


Struck  with  the  rising  scene,  thus  I  amazed : 
'Ah,  Goddess,  what  a  change!  is  earth  the 
same? 
Of  the  same  kind  the  ruthless  race  she  feeds  1 
And  does  the  same  fair  sun  and  ether  spread 
Round  this  vile  spot  their  all-enUvening  soul  1 
Lo !  beauty  fails;  lost  in  unlovely  forms 
Of  little  pomp,  magnificence  no  more 
Exalts  the  mind,  and  bid  the  public  smile : 
While  to  rapacious  interest  Glory  leaves 
Mankind,  and  every  grace  of  life  is  gone.' 

To  this  the  Power,  whose  vital  radiance  calls 
From  the  brute  mass  of  man  an  ordered  world : 
'Wait  till  the  morning  shines,  and  horn  the 
depth 
Of  Gothic  darkness  springs  another  day. 
True,  Genius  droops ;  the  tender  ancient  taste 
Of  Beauty,  then  fresh  blooming  in  her  prime. 
But  faintly  trembles  through  the  callous  soul; 
And  Grandeur,  or  of  morals,  or  of  life, 
Sinks  into  safe  pursuits,  and  creeping  cares. 
E'en  cautious  Virtue  seems  to  stoop  her  flight, 
And  aged  life  to  deem  the  generous  deeds 
Of  youth  romantic.    Yet  in  cooler  thought 
Well  reason'd,  in  researches  piercing  deep 
Through  nature's  works,  in  profitable  arts, 


And  all  that  calm  Experience  can  disclcMe, 
(Slow  guide,  but  sure,)  behold  the  world  anew 
Exalted  rise,  with  other  honours  crown'd ; 
And,  where  my  Spirit  wakes  the  finer  powers, 
Athenian  laurels  still  afresh  shall  bloom. 

'  Oblivious  ages  pass'd ;  while  earth,  forsook 
By  her  best  Grenii,  lay  to  Demons  foul. 
And  unchain'd  Furies,  an  abandon'd  prey. 
Contention  led  the  van ;  first  small  of  size, 
But  soon  dilating  to  the  skies  she  towers : 
Then,  wide  as  air,  the  Uvid  Fury  spread, 
And  high  her  head  above  the  stormy  clouds. 
She  blazed  in  omens,  swell'd  the  groaning  windf 
With  wild  surmises,  battlings,  soimds  of  war: 
From  land  to  land  the  maddening  tnmipet  blew, 
And  pour'd  her  venom  through  the  heart  of  man. 
Shook  to  the  pole,  the  North  obey'd  her  caU. 
Forth  rush'd  the  bloody  power  of  Gothic  war, 
War  against  human  kind :  Rapine,  that  led 
Millions  of  raging  robbers  in  his  train : 
Unlistening,  barbarous  Force,  to  whom  the  sword 
Is  reason,  honour,  law:  the  foe  of  arts 
By  monsters  foUow'd,  hideous  to  behold. 
That  claim'd  their  place.    Outrageous  mix'd  witk 

these 
Another  species  of  tyrannic*  rule, 
Unknown  before,  whose  cankerous  shackles  seiied 
The  envenom'd  soul ;  a  wilder  Fury,  she 
Even  o'er  her  Elder  Sistert  tyrannized ; 
Or,  if  perchance  agreed,  inflamed  her  rage. 
Dire  was  her  train,  and  loud :  the  sable  band, 
Thundering;—"  Submit,  ye  Laity!  ye  profane! 
Earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  therefore  ours ;  let  kings 
Allow  the  common  claim,  and  half  be  theirs; 
If  not,  behold !  the  sacred  lightning  flies  I" 
Scholastic  Discord,  with  a  hundred  tongues, 
For  science  uttering  jangling  words  olMcure, 
Where  frighted  reason  never  yet  could  dwell : 
Of  peremptory  feature,  cleric  Pride, 
Whose  reddening  cheek  no  contradiction  bean; 
And  holy  Slander,  his  associate  firm, 
On  whom  the  lying  Spirit  still  descends : 
Mother  of  tortures!  persecuting  Zeal, 
High  flashing  in  her  hand  the  ready  torch, 
Or  poniard  bathed  in  unbelieving  blood ; 
Hell's  fiercest  fiend !  of  saintly  brow  demure, 
Assuming  a  celestial  seraph's  name, 
While  she  beneath  the  blasphemous  pretence 
Of  pleasing  Parent  Heaven,  the  Source  of  Love  I 
Has  wrought  more  horrors,  more  detested  deeds^ 
Than  all  the  rest  combined.    Led  on  by  her, 
And  wild  of  head  to  work  her  fell  designs. 
Came  idiot  superstition ;  round  with  ears 
Inniunerous  strow'd,  ten  thousand  monkish  fonrai 
With  legends  ply'd  them,  and  with  tenets,  meant 
To  charm  or  scare  the  simple  into  slaves, 


*  Church  power,  or  scdfjssrical  tyxanny. 
t  Civil  tyranny. 
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And  poison  reaaon ;  groM,  she  swallows  all, 
The  most  absurd  believing  e^r  most. 
Broad  o'er  the  whole  her  universal  night, 
The  gloom  still  doubling,  Ignorance  difiVised. 

'  Nought  to  be  seen,  but  visionary  monks 
To  eoundls  strolling,  and  embroiling  creeds ; 
Banditti  Saints,*  disturbing  distant  lands; 
And  unknown  nations,  wandering  for  a  home. 
All  lay  reversed :  the  sacred  arts  of  rale, 
Tum'd  to  flagitious  leagues  against  mankind, 
And  arts  of  plunder  more  and  more  avow'd ; 
Pure  plain  Devotiont  to  a  solemn  farce; 
To  holy  dotage  Virtue,  even  to  a  guile, 
To  mvffder,  and  a  mockery  of  oaths ;        • 
Brave  ancient  Freedom  to  the  rage  ojf  slave8,t 
Proud  of  their  state,  and  fighting  for  their  chains ; 
Dishonour'd  Courage  to  the  bravo's  trade,! 
To  dvil  broil ;  and  Glory  to  romance. 
Thus  human  life  unhinged,  to  ruin  reel'd. 
And  giddy  Reason  totter'd  on  her  throne. 

*  At  last  Heaven's  best  inexplicable  scheme. 
Disclosing,  bade  new  brightening  eras  smile. 
The  high  command  gone  forth,  Arts  in  my  train, 
And  azure-mantled  Science,  swift  we  spread 
A  sounding  pinion.    Eager  pity,  mix'd 
With  indignation,  urged  her  downward  ffight 
On  Latium  first  we  stoop'd,  for  doubtful  fife 
That  panted,  sunk  beneath  unnumber'd  woes. 
Ah,  poor  Italia!  what  a  bitter  cup 
Of  vengeance  hast  thou  drain'dl  Gbths.  Vandals, 

Huns, 
Lombards,  barbarians  broke  from  every  land. 
How  many  a  ruffian  form  hast  thou  beheld  1 
What  horrid  jargons  heard,  where  rage  alone 
Was  all  thy  fHghted  ear  could  comprdiendt 
How  frequent  by  the  red  inhuman  hand. 
Yet  warm  with   brother's,    husband's,   fiOher's 

blood. 
Hast  thou  thy  matrons  and  thy  virgins  seen 
To  violation  dragged,  and  mingled  death  1 
What  conflagrations,  earthquakes,  ravage,  floods, 
Have  tum'd  thy  cities  into  stony  wilds; 
And  suocourless,  and  bare,  the  poor  remains 
Of  wretches  forth  to  Nature's  common  casti 
Added  to  these  the  still  continued  waste 
Of  inbred  foes  that  on  thy  vitals  prey,ll 
And,  double  tyrants,  seize  the  very  soul 
Where  hadst  thou  treasures  for  this  rapine  alll 
These  hungry  myriads,  that  thy  bowels  tore, 
Heap'd  sack  on  sack,  and  buried  in  their  rage 
Wonders  of  art ;  whence  this  gray  scene,  a  mine 
Of  more  than  gold  becomes  and  orient  gems, 
Where  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  united  glow. 

"  Here  Sculpture,  Painting,  Architecture,  bent 


tThe  oorruptioni  of  the  charch  oTRoine. 
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From  ancient  models  to  restore  their  arts, 
Remain'd.    A  little  trace  we  how  they 

'  Amid  the  hoaiy  ruins,  ScclpCure  firat. 
Deep  digging,  from  the  cavern  dark  and  damp^ 
Their  grave  for  ages,  bid  her  marble  race 
Spring  to  new  light.    Joy  sparkled  in  her  ejres, 
And  old  remembrance  thrill'd  in  every  thought, 
As  she  the  pleasing  resurrection  saw, 
In  leaning  site,  respiring  from  his  toils, 
The  well  known  Hero,*  who  dcliver'd  Greece, 
BUs  ample  chest,  all  tempested  with  force. 
Unconquerable  rear'd.    She  saw  the  head,  t 

Breathing  the  hero,  small,  of  Grecian  soe, 
Scarce  more  extensive  than  the  rinewy  neck: 
The  spreading  shoulders,  muscular  and  broad; 
The  whole  a  mass  of  swelling  sinews,  touch'd 
Into  harmonious  shape;  she  saw,  and  joy'd. 
The  yellow  hunter,  Meleager,  raised 
His  beauteous  front,  and  through  the  finisVI 

whole 
Shows  what  ideas  smiled  of  old  in  Greece. 
Of  raging  aspect,  rush'd  impetuous  forth 
The  Gladiator.-t  pitiless  his  look. 
And  each  keen  sinew  braced,  the  storm  of  war. 
Ruffling,  o'er  all  his  nervous  body  frowns. 
The  dying  othert  from  the  gloom  she  drew: 
Supported  on  his  shorten'd  arm  he  leans, 
Prone,  agonizing;  with  incumbent  &te. 
Heavy  declines  his  head;  yet  dark  beneath 
The  suffering  feature  sullen  vengeance  lours. 
Shame,  indignation,  unaccomplish'd  rage. 
And  still  the  cheated  eye  expects  his  fall. 
All  conquest-flush'd,  fh>m  prostrate  Python,  cams 
The  quiver'd  Grod.9    In  graceful  act  he  standi^ 
His  arm  extended  with  the  slackened  bow: 
Light  flows  his  easy  robe,  and  fair  displays 
A  manly  soften'd  form.    The  bloom  of  gods 
Seems  youthful  o'er  the  beardless  cheek  to  watt. 
His  features  yet  heroic  ardour  warms; 
And  sweet  subsiding  to  a  native  smile, 
Mix'd  with  the  joy  elating  conquest  gives, 
A  scatter'd  frown  exalts  his  matchless  air. 
On  Flora  moved;  her  full  proportion'd  limbs 
Rise  through  the  mantle  fluttering  in  the  breas. 
The  Gtueen  of  Loveil  arose,  as  from  the  deep 
She  sprung  in  all  the  melting  pomp  of  charms. 
BashAil  she  bends,  her  well  taught  look  aside 
Turns  in  enchanting  guise,  where  dubious  mix 
Vain  conscious  beauty,  a  dissembled  sense 
Of  modest  shame,  and  slippery  looks  of  love. 
The  gazer  grows  enamour'd,  and  the  stone, 
As  if  exulting  in  its  conquest,  smiles. 
So  turn'd  each  limb,  so  swell'd  with  sofleniiig 

art, 
That  the  deluded  eye  the  marble  doubts. 


'  The  Hercules  of  Funeee.  1  FSghUng  Gladlaiob 
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At  last  her  utmost  masterpiece*  she  found, 

That  Maro  fired  ;t  the  miserable  sire, 

Wrapt  with  his  son's  in  fate's  severest  grasp: 

The  serpents,  twisting  round,  their  stringent  folds 

Inextricable  tie.    Such  passion  here, 

Such  agonies,  such  bitterness  of  pain. 

Seem  so  to  tremble  through  the  tortured  stone, 

That  the  touch'd  heart  engrosses  all  the  view. 

Almost  unmark'd  the  best  proportions  pass, 

That  ever  Greece  beheld;  and,  seen  alone, 

On  the  rapt  eye  the  imperious  passions  seizs : 

The  father's  double  pangs,  both  for  himself 

And  sons  convulsed ;  to  Heaven  his  rueftil  look, 

Imploring  aid,  and  half  accusing,  cast; 

His  fell  despair  with  indignation  mix'd, 

As  the  strong  curling  monsters  from  his  side 

His  full  extended  fury  can  not  tear. 

More  tender  touch'd,  with  varied  art,  his  sons 

All  the  soil  rage  of  younger  passions  show. 

In  a  boy's  helpless  fate  one  sinks  oppress'd ; 

While,  yet  unpierced,  the  frighted  other  tries 

His  foot  to  steal  out  of  the  horrid  twine. 

"  She  bore  no  more,  but  straight  from  Gtothic 
rust 
Her  chisel  dear'd,  and  dustt  and  fragments  drove 
Impetuous  round.    Successive  aB  it  went 
From  son  to  son,  with  more  enlivening  touch. 
From  the  brute  rock  it  call'd  the  breathing  fonn; 
Till,  in  a  legislator's  awful  grace 
Dress'd,  Buonaroti  bid  a  MosesI  rise, 
And,  kwking  love  immense,  a  Saviour  Grod.1 

'  Of  these  observant,  Painting  felt  the  fire 
Bum  inward.    Then  extatic  she  dififused 
The  canvas,  seized  the  pallet,  with  quick  hand 
The  colours  brew'd ;  and  on  the  void  expanse 
Her  gay  creation  pour'd,  her  mimic  world. 
Poor  waB  the  manner  of  her  eldest  race, 
Barren  and  dry;  just  struggling  from  the  taste, 
That  had  for  ages  scared  in  cloisters  dim 
The  superstitious  herd;  yet  glorious  then 
Were  deem'd  their  works;  where  undeveloped  lay 
The  friture  wonders  that  enrich'd  mankind, 
And  a  new  light  and  grace  o'er  Europe  cast 
Arts  gradual  gather  streams.    Enlarging  This, 
To  each  his  portion  of  her  various  gifts 
The  Ooddess  dealt,  to  none  indulging  all; 
Ko,  not  to  Raphael.    At  kind  distance  still 
Perfection  stands,  like  Happiness,  to  tempt 
The  eternal  chase.    In  elegant  design, 
Improving  nature:  in  ideas  feir, 
Or  great,  extracted  firom  the  fine  antique; 


*  TIm  group  of  Lsooooa  and  his  two  tomtdtmxojtd  by 
two  serpenta 

t  See  JEneid  IL  ver.  199—227. 

I  It  is  lepoittd  of  MichMl  Ai^ek)  BooosroU,  the  most  ce- 
MsTifiid  mseffff  of  modem  Kulpuin^  tbst  he  wnnght  wkh 
a  kind  of  iBBpUatioo,  or  enlhuiiasttosl  fuiy,  which  pnduoed 
Ihe  ellbcthere  mentioned. 
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In  attitude,  expression,  airs  divine; 

Her  sons  of  Rome  and  Florence  bore  the  prize. 

To  those  of  Venice  she  the  magic  art 

Of  colours  melting  into  colours  gave. 

Theirs  too  it  was  by  one  embracing  mass 

Of  light  and  shade,  that  settles  round  the  whole, 

Or  varies  tremulous  from  part  to  part. 

O'er  all  a  binding  harmony  to  throw. 

To  raise  the  picture,  and  repose  the  sight. 

The  Lombard  school*,  succeeding,  mingled  both. 

'  Meantime,  dread  fanes,  and  palaces,  aronnd, 
Rear'd  the  magnific  front.     Music  again 
Her  universal  language  of  the  heart 
Renew'd ;  and,  rising  from  the  plaintive  vale. 
To  the  frdi  concert  spread,  and  sdemn  quire. 

'  E'en  bigots  smiled ;  to  their  protection  took 
Arts  not  their  own,  and  from  them  borrow'd  pomp'. 
For  in  a  tyrant's  garden  these  awhile 
May  bloom,  though  Freedom  be  their  parent  soQ. 

'  And  now  confess'd,  with  gently  growing  gleam 
The  morning  shone,  and  westwaid  streamed  itf 

light. 
The  Muse  awoke.    Not  sooner  on  the  wing 
Is  the  gay  bird  of  dawn.    Artless  her  voice. 
Untaught  and  wild,  yet  warbling  through  the  woocb 
Romantic  lays.    But  as  her  northern  course 
She,  with  her  tutor  Science,  in  my  train. 
Ardent  pursued,  her  strains  more  noble  grew : 
While  Reason  drew  the  plan,  the  Heart  informed 
The  moral  page,  and  Fancy  lent  it  grace. 

'  Rome  and  her  circling  deserts  cast  behind, 
I  paas'd  not  idle  to  my  great  sojourn. 

On  Amo'st  fertile  plain,  where  the  rich  vine 
Luxuriant  o'er  Etrurian  mountains  roves. 
Safe  in  the  lap  reposed  of  private  bliss, 
I  small  republics^  raised.    Thrice  happy  they! 
Had  social  Freedom  bound  their  peace,  and  arti^ 
Instead  of  ruling  Power,  ne'er  meant  for  them, 
Employ'd  their  little  cares,  and  saved  their  fete. 

'  Beyond  the  rugged  Apennines,  that  roll 
Far  through  Italian  bounds  their  wavy  tops. 
My  path,  too,  I  with  public  blessings  strow'd: 
Free  states  and  cities,  where  the  Lombard  plaiUi 
In  ^ite  of  culture  negligent  and  gross, 
From  her  deep  bosom  pours  unbidden  joys. 
And  green  o'er  all  the  land  a  garden  spreads. 

*  The  barren  rocks  themselves  beneath  my  fooC| 
Relenting  bloom'd  on  the  Ligurian  shore. 
Thick  swarming  people§  there,  like  emmets,  seised 
Amid  surrounding  cIifiCB,the  scattered  spots 
Which  Nature  left  in  her  destroying  rage,li 
Made  their  own  fields,  nor  sighed  for  other  iajujm. 


'  na  school  of  the  GarKcL 

t  The  rirtr  Amo  mnsthroqgh  Florences 

t  The  republics  of  Florence,  Piaa,  Lucca,  and  Sienna. 

f  TbsGsooese  lerritorj  is  rcdconed  very  populous;  bm 
the  towns  and  villages  for  the  moit  part  lis  hid  uooog  ths 
Appealos  roeln  and  mountains. 
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There,  in  white  prospect  from  the  rocky  hill 
Gradual  descending  to  the  sheltered  shore, 
By  me  proud  Genoa's  marble  turrets  rose. 
And  while  my  genuine  spirit  warm'd  her  sons, 
Beneath  her  Dorias,  not  unworthy,  she 
Vied  for  the  trident  of  the  narrow  seas, 
Eire  Britain  had  yet  open'd  all  the  main. 

'  Nor  be  the  then  triumphant  state  forgot  *,* 
Where,t  push'd  from  plimder'd  earth,  a  renmant 

stiU 
Inspired  by  me,  through  the  dark  ages  kept 
Of  my  old  Roman  flame  some  sparks  alive: 
The  seeming  god-built  city!  which  my  hand 
Deep  in  the  bosom  fix'd  of  wondering  seas. 
Astonish'd  mortals  sail'd,  with  pleasing  awe, 
Around  the  sea-girt  walls,  by  Neptune  fenced, 
And  down  the  briny  street;  where  on  each  hand. 
Amazing  seen  amid  unstable  waves. 
The  splendid  palace  shines;  and  risuig  tides, 
The  green  steps  marking,  murmur  at  the  door. 
To  this  fair  Gtueen  of  Adria's  stormy  gulf. 
The  mart  of  nations !  long,  obedient  seas 
Roird  all  the  treasure  of  the  radiant  East 
But  now  no  more.    Than  one  great  tyrant  worse 
(Whose  shared  oppression  lightens,  as  difiuscd,) 
Each  subject  tearing,  many  tyrants  rose. 
The  least  the  proudest.    Join'd  in  dark  cabal. 
They  jealous,  watchful,  silent,  and  severe, 
Cast  o'er  the  whole  indissoluble  chains : 
The  softer  shackles  of  luxurious  ease 
They  likewise  added,  to  secure  their  sway. 
Thus  Venice  fainter  shines ;  and  Commerce  thus. 
Of  toil  impatient,  flags  the  drooping  sail. 
Bursting,  besides,  his  ancient  bounds,  he  took 
A  larger  circle  :t  found  another  seat,! 
Opening  a  thousand  ports,  and,  charm'd  with  toil. 
Whom  nothing  can  dismay,  far  other  sons. 

'  The  mountain  then,  clad  with  eternal  snow, 
Confess'd  my  power.   Deep  as  the  rampant  rocks. 
By  Nature  thrown  insuperable  round, 
I  planted  there  a  league  of  friendly  states,ll 
And  bade  plain  Freedom  there  ambition  be. 
There  in  the  vale,  where  rural  plenty  fills. 
From  lakes,  and  meads,  and  furrow'd  fields,  her 

horn, 
Chief,ir  where  the  Leman  pure  emits  the  Rhone, 
Rare  to  be  seen !  unguilty  cities  rise. 
Cities  of  brothers  form'd :  while  equal  life, 


*  Venice  was  the  mostiloarishing  dtj  in  Europe,  with  re* 

gaid  to  trade  before  the  pasaage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Ospe 
of  Ciood  Hope  and  America  was  discovered. 

t  Those  who  fled  to  some  marahes  in  the  Adrladc  gulf, 
from  the  deaulation  spread  over  Italj  bj  an  irmpdoo  of  the 
Iluns,  fint  founded  there  this  fiunous  city,  about  the  begin- 
niug  of  the  fifth  centurj. 

t  The  Main  Ocean.  $  Great  Britain. 

I  SwlnCantona 

^  Genera,  situated  on  Lacus  Lemanui^  a  small  acats^  but 
wbleeamplsortlwbleariQKSordTnaiidnUgloasIIbHty.    I 


Accorded  gracious  with  revolvincr  power, 
Maintains  them  free ;  and,  in  their  happy 
Nor  cruel  deed,  nor  misery,  is  known. 
For  valour,  faith,  and  innocence  of  life, 
Renown'd,  a  rough,  laborious  people,  there. 
Not  only  give  the  dreadful  Alps  to  smile, 
And  press  their  culture  on  retiring  snows ; 
But,  to  firm  order  train'd  and  patient  war. 
They  likewise  know,  beyond  the  nerve  remiss 
Of  mercenary  force,  how  to  defend 
The  tasteful  little  their  hard  toil  has  eam'd, 
And  the  proud  arm  of  Bourbon  to  defy. 

'  E'en,  cheer'd  by  me,  their  shaggy  mountains 
charm. 
More  than  or  Gallic  or  Italian  plains; 
And  sickening  Fancy  oft,  when  absent  long. 
Pines*  to  behold  their  Alpine  views  again; 
The  hollow-winding  stream :  the  vale,  fair  sppatd 
Amid  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  ; 
Whence,  vapour-wing'd,  the  sudden  tempest 

springs : 
From  steep  to  steep  ascending,  the  gay  train 
Of  fogs,  thick-roU'd  into  romantic  shapes: 
The  flitting  cloud,  against  the  summit  daah'd; 
And,  by  the  sun  illumined,  pouring  bright 
A  gcmmy  shower;  hung  o'er  amazing  rocks. 
The  mountain  ash,  and  solemn  sounding  pine: 
The  snow-fed  torrent,  in  white  mazes  tost, 
Down  to  the  clear  ethereal  lake  below : 
And,  high  o'ertopping  all  the  broken  scene. 
The  mountain  fading  into  sky ;  where  shinet 
On  winter,  winter  shivering,  and  whose  t<^ 
Licks  from  their  cloudy  magazine  the  snows. 

'  From  these  descending,  as  I  waved  my 
O'er  vast  (Jermania,  the  ferocious  nurse 
Of  hardy  men,  and  hearts  affronting  death, 
I  gave  some  favour'd  citiest  tliere  to  lift 
A  nobler  brow,  and  through  their  swarming  i 
More  busy,  wealthy,  cheerful,  and  alive. 
In  each  contented  face  to  look  my  soul. 

*  Thence  the  loud  Baltic  passing,  black  with 
storm. 
To  wintry  Scandanavia's  utmost  bound ; 
There,  I  the  manly  race,t  the  parent  hive 
Of  the  mix'd  kingdoms,  form'd  into  a  state 
More  regularly  free.    By  keener  air 
Their  genius  purged,  and  temper'd  hard  by  froik, 
Tempest  and  toil  their  nerves,  the  sons  of  thaw 
Whoscf  only  terror  was  a  bloodless  death. 
They  wise  and  dauntless,  still  sustain  my  canm 
Yet  there  I  fix'd  not.     Turning  to  the  south. 
The  whispering  zephyrs  sigh'd  at  my  delay.' 

Here,  with  the  shifted  vision,  burst  my  joj  >- 


*  The  Swiss,  after  haviog  been  long  absent  flxm  their  n^ 
tire  countrj,  are  seized  with  audi  a  violent  deaira  nf  snolngll 
again,  as  afTects  them  with  akind  of  languishing  indk^naMoa^ 
called  the  SwiaB-sidcneaa. 
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'  O  the  dear  prospect!   O  majestic  view ! 
See  Britain's  empire!  lo!  the  watery  vast 
Wide  waves,  diffusing  the  cerulean  plain. 
And  now,  methinks,  like  clouds  at  diiitance  seen, 
Emerging  white  from  deeps  of  ether,  dawn 
My  kindred  clifis,  whence,  wafted  in  the  gale, 
Ineffable,  a  secret  sweetness  breathes. 
Goddess,  fi.Tgtve ! — My  heart,  surprised,  o'erflows 
With  filial  fondness  for  the  land  you  bless.' 
As  parents  to  a  child  complacent  deign 
Approvance,  the  celestial  brightness  smiled; 
Then  thus — *  As  o'er  the  wave  resounding  deep. 
To  my  near  reign,  the  happy  isle,  I  steer*d 
With  easy  wing;  behold!  from  surge  to  surge, 
Stalk'd  the  tremendous  Genius  of  the  Deep. 
Around  him  clouds,  in  mingled  tempest,  hung ; 
Thick  fla^ng  meteors  crown'd  his  starry  head ; 
And  ready  thunder  redden'd  in  his  hand, 
Or  from  it  streamed  compressed  the  gloomy  cloud. 
Where'er  he  look'd,  the  trembling  waves  recoil'd. 
He  needs  but  strike  the  conscious  flood,  and  shook 
From  shore  to  shore  in  agitation  dire. 
It  works  his  dreadful  will.    To  me  his  voice 
(Like  that  hoarse  blast  that  round  the  cavern  howls, 
Mix'd  with  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  main,) 
Addressed,  began — "  By  Fate  commlssion'd,  go, 
My  Sister-Groddess  now,  to  yon  bless'd  isle, 
Henceforth  the  partner  of  my  rough  domain. 
All  my  dread  walks  to  Britons  open  lie. 
Those  that  refulgent,  or  with  rosy  mom. 
Or  yellow  evening,  flame ;  those  that,  profuse, 
Drunk  by  equator  suns,  severely  shine ; 
Or  those  that,  to  the  poles  approaching,  rise 
In  billows  rolling  into  Alps  of  ice. 
E'en,  yet  untouch'd  by  daring  keel,  be  theirs 
The  vast  Pacific;  that  on  other  worlds. 
Their  future  conquest,  rolls  resounding  tides. 
Long  I  maintain'd  inviolate  my  reign; 
Nor  Alexanders  me,  nor  Cssars  braved. 
Still,  in  the  crook  of  shore,  the  coward  sail 
Till  now  low  crept ;  and  peddling  commerce  ply'd 
Between  near  joining  lands.    For  Britons,  chief, 
It  was  reserved,  with  star-directed  prow. 
To  dare  the  middle  deep,  and  drive  assured 
To  distant  nations  through  the  pathless  main. 
Chief,  for  their  fearless  hearts  the  glory  waits, 
Liong  months  from  land,  while  the  black  stormy 

night 
Around  them  rages,  on  the  groaning  mast 
VTith  unshook  knee  to  know  their  giddy  way ; 
To  sing,  unquell'd,  amid  the  lashing  wave; 
To  laugh  at  danger.    Theirs  the  triumph  be. 
By  deep  Invention's  keen  pervading  eye, 
The  heart  of  Courage,  and  the  hand  of  Toil, 
£ach  conquer'd  ocean  staining  with  their  blood, 
Instead  of  treasure  robb'd  by  ruffian  war. 
Round  social  earth  to  circle  fair  exchange. 
And  bind  the  nations  in  a  golden  chain. 
To  these  I  bonour'd  stoop.    Rushing  to  light 

1 


A  race  of  men  behold !  whose  daring  deeds 
Will  in  renown  exalt  my  nameless  plains 
O'er  those  of  fabling  earth,  as  hers  to  mine 
In  terror  yield.     Nay,  could  my  savage  heart 
Such  glories  check,  their  unsubmitting  soul 
Would  all  my  fury  brave,  my  tempest  climb. 
And  might  in  spite  of  me  my  kingdom  force." 
Here,  waiting  no  reply,  the  shadowy  power 
Eased  the  dark  sky,  and  to  the  deeps  retum'd : 
While  the  loud  thunder  rattling  from  his  hand, 
Auspicious,  shook  opponent  Gallia's  shore. 

*  Of  this  encounter  glad,  my  way  to  land 
I  quick  pursued,  that  from  the  smiling  sea 
Received  me  joyous.    Loud  acclaims  were  heard , 
And  music,  more  than  mortal,  warbling,  fill'd 
With  pleased  astonishment  the  labouring  hind. 
Who  for  a  while  the  unfinish'd  furrow  left, 
And  let  the  listening  steer  forget  his  toil 
Unseen  by  grosser  eye,  Britannia  breathed, 
And  her  adrial  train,  these  sounds  of  joy. 
For  of  old  time,  since  first  the  rushing  flood, 
Urged  by  almighty  power,  this  favour'd  isle 
Tum'd  flashing  from  the  continent  aside. 
Indented  shore  to  shore  respoilsivc  still. 
Its  guardian  she — ^the  Goddess,  whose  staid  eye 
Beams  the  dark  azure  of  the  doubtful  dawn. 
Her  tresses,  like  a  flood  of  soften'd  light 
Through  clouds  imbrown'd,  in  waving  circles  pisy. 
Warm  on  her  cheek  sits  Beauty's  brightest  rose. 
Of  high  demeanour,  stately,  shedding  grace 
With  every  motion.    Full  her  rising  chest; 
And  new  ideas,  from  her  finish'd  shape, 
Charm'd  Sculpture  taking  might  improve  her  art. 
Such  the  fair  Guardian  of  an  isle  that  boasts, 
Profuse  as  vernal  blooms,  the  fairest  dames. 
High  shining  on  the  promontory's  brow. 
Awaiting  me,  she  stood ;  with  hope  inflamed. 
By  my  mixed  spirit  burning  in  her  sons, 
To  firm,  to  polish,  and  exalt  the  state. 

'  The  native  Genii,  round  her,  radiant  smiled. 
Courage,  of  soft  deportment,  aspect  calm, 
Unboastfiil,  suffering  long,  and,  till  provoked, 
As  mild  and  harmless  as  the  sporting  child ; 
But,  on  just  reason,  once  his  fury  roused. 
No  lion  springs  more  eager  to  his  prey : 
Blood  is  a  pastime ;  and  his  heart,  elate, 
Knows  no  depressing  fear.    That  Virtue  known 
By  the  relenting  look,  whose  equal  heart 
For  others  feels,  as  for  another  self; 
Of  various  name,  as  various  objects  wake. 
Warm  into  action,  the  kind  sense  within : 
Whether  the  blameless  poor,  the  nobly  maim'd. 
The  k)st  to  reason,  the  declined  in  life. 
The  helpless  young  that  kiss  no  mother's  hand, 
And  the  gray  second  infancy  of  age, 
She  gives  in  public  families  to  live, 
A  sight  to  gladden  Heaven!  whcUier  she 
Fair  beckoning  at  the  hoepitable  gate, 
And  bids  the  stranger  take  lepoee  and  %oy: 
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Whether,  to  aolace  honegt  Imbour,  ahe 
Rejoices  those  that  make  the  land  rejoice: 
Or  whether  to  Philosophy,  and  Arts, 
(At  once  the  basb  and  the  finish'd  pride 
Of  government  and  life)  she  spreads  her  hand; 
Nor  knows  her  gift  profuse,  nor  seems  to  know, 
Doubling  her  bounty,  that  she  gives  at  all. 
Justice  to  these  her  awAil  presence  join'd, 
The  mother  of  the  state  I  no  low  revenge, 
No  turbid  passions  in  her  breast  ferment : 
Tender,  serene,  compassionate  of  vice, 
As  the  last  wo  that  can  afflict  mankind, 
She  punishment  awards;  yet  of  the  good 
More  piteous  still,  and  of  the  suffering  whole. 
Awards  it  firm.    So  fair  her  just  decree, 
That,  in  his  judging  peers,  each  on  himself 
Pronounces  his  own  doom.    O  happy  land ! 
Where  reigns  alone  this  justice  of  the  firee ! 
Mid  the  bright  group  Sincerity  his  fiont. 
Diffusive,  rcar'd;  his  pure  untroubled  eye 
The  fount  of  truth.  The  thoughtftd  Power,  apart. 
Now,  pensive,  cast  on  earth  his  fix'd  regard, 
Now,  touch'd  celestial,  launch'd  it  on  the  sky. 
The  Genius  ho  whence  Britain  shines  sopieme, 
The  land  of  light,,  and  rectitude  of  mind. 
He,  too,  the  fire  of  fancy  feeds  intense, 
With  all  the  train  of  passions  thenoe  derived : 
Not  kindling  quick,  a  noisy  transient  blaze. 
But  gradual,  silent,  lasting,  and  profound. 
Near  him  Retirement,  pointing  to  the  shade. 
And  Independence  stood:  the  generous  pair. 
That  simple  life,  the  quiet-whispering  grove. 
And  the  still  raptures  of  the  free-bom  soul. 
To  cates  prefer  by  Virtue  brought,  not  eam'd. 
Proudly  prefer  them  to  the  servile  pomp, 
And  to  the  heartrembitter'd  joys  of  slaves. 
Or  should  the  latter,  to  the  public  scene 
Demanded,  quit  his  silvan  friend  awhile ; 
Nought  can  his  firmness  shake,  nothing  seduce 
His  zeal,  still  active  for  the  commonweal; 
Nor  stormy  tyrants,  nor  corruption's  tools. 
Foul  ministers,  dark-working  by  the  force 
Of  secretHsapping  gold.    All  their  vile  arts, 
Their  shameful  honours,  their  perfidious  gifts. 
He  greatly  scorns;  and,  if  he  must  betray 
His  plunder'd  country,  or  his  power  resign, 
A  moment's  parley  were  eternal  shame: 
Illustrious  into  private  life  again. 
From  dirty  levees  he  unstain'd  ascends. 
And  firm  in  senates  stands  the  patriot's  ground. 
Or  draws  new  vigour  in  the  peaceful  shade. 
Aloof  the  bashful  virtue  hover'd  coy. 
Proving  by  sweet  distrust  distrusted  worth. 
Rough  Labour  closed  the  train :  and  in  hit  hand 
Rude,  callous,  sinew-swell'd,  and  black  with  toil. 
Came  manly  Indignation.    Sour  he  seems, 
And  more  than  seems,  by  lawless  pride  assail'd; 
Yet  kind  at  heart,  and  just,  and  genezout ,  theie 
No  vengeanoe  lurks,  no  pale  innidkHMi  gall: 


Even  in  the  very  luxury  of  rage, 

He  softening  can  forgive  a  gallant  fee ; 

The  nerve,  support,  and  gbry  of  the  land 

Nor  be  Religion,  rational  and  firee, 

Here  paas'd  in  silence ;  whose  enraptured  eye 

Sees  Heaven  with  earth  connected,  human  thiflfi 

Link'd  to  divine :  who  not  from  servile  fear. 

By  lights  for  some  weak  tyrant  incenae  fit. 

The  God  of  Love  adores,  but  firom  a  heart 

Effusing  gladness,  into  pleasing  awe 

That  now  astonish'd  swells,  now  in  a  ctha 

Of  fearless  confidence  that  smiles  serene; 

That  lives  devotion,  one  continual  hymn. 

And  then  most  grateful,  when  Heaven's  booaly 

most 
Is  right  enjoy'd.    This  ever  cheerful  Power 
O'er  the  raised  circle  ray'd  superior  day. 

*  I  joy'd  to  join  the  Virtues,  whence  my  nigA 
O'er  Albion  was  to  rise.    Each  cheering  etch. 
And,  like  the  circling  planets  from  the  sun, 
All  borrowing  beams  from  me,  a  heighten'dzeal 
Impatient  fired  us  to  commence  our  toils. 
Or  pleasures  rather.    Long  the  pungent  time 
Pass'd  not  in  mutual  hails;  but,  through  the  lud 
Darting  our  light,  we  shone  the  fqgs  away. 

'  The  Virtues  conquer  with  a  single  loo^ 
Such  grace,  such  beauty,  such  victorious  light, 
Live  in  their  presence,  stream  in  every  glanos, 
That  the  soul  won,  enamour'd,  and  refined. 
Grows  their  own  image,  pure  ethereal  flame. 
Hence  the  foul  Demons,  that  oppose  our  ze^gi^ 
Would  still  from  us  deluded  mortals  wrap ; 
Or  in  gross  shades  they  drown  the  visual  ray. 
Or  by  the  fogs  of  prejudice,  where  mix 
Falsehood  and  truth  confounded,  fell  the  sense 
With  vain  refracted  images  of  bliss. 
But  chief  around  the  court  of  fiatter'd  kings 
They  roU  the  dusky  rampart,  wall  o'er  wall 
Of  darkest  pile,  and  with  their  thickest  shade 
Secure  the  throne.    No  savage  Alp,  the  den 
Of  wdves,  and  bears,  and  monstrous  things  ob* 

scene. 
That  vex  the  swain,  and  waste  the  country  roondi 
Protected  lies  beneath  a  deeper  cloud. 
Yet  there  we  sometimes  send  a  searching  ray. 
As,  at  the  sacred  opening  of  the  mom. 
The  prowling  race  retire;  so,  pierced  severe, 
Before  our  potent  blaze  these  Demons  fiy, 
And  all  their  woriu  dissolve^-^-the  whisper'd  tale, 
That,  like  the  fabling  Nile,  no  fountain  knows^ 
Fair-faced  Deceit,  whose  wily  conscious  eye 
Ne'er  looks  direct.  The  tongue  that  licks  the  ^Ht, 
But,  when  it  safely  dares,  as  prompt  to  sting : 
Snxx>th  ciooodile  Destruction,  whose  fell  tears 
Ensnare.    The  Janus-face  of  courtly  Pride ; 
One  to  superiors  heaves  submissive  eyes. 
On  hapless  worth  the  other  scowls  disdain : 
Cheeks  that  for  some  weak  tenderness,  alomSy 
Some  virtnoQi  ilip  can  wear  a  Uuah.  The  laqg^ 
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Profane,  when  midnight  bowls  discloso  the  heart, 
At  starving  Virtue,  and  at  Virtue's  fools. 
Determined  to  he  broke,  the  plighted  faith; 
Naj  more,  the  godless  oath,  that  knows  no  ties. 
Soft-buzzing  Slander ;  silky  moths,  that  eat 
An  honest  name.    The  harpy  hand,  and  maw, 
Of  avaricioos  Luxury;  who  makes 
The  throne  his  shelter,  venal  laws  his  fort, 
And,  his  service,  who  betrays  his  king. 
'  Now  turn  your  view,  and  mark  from  Celtic* 

night 
To  present  grandeur  bow  my  Britain  rose. 

'Bold  were  those  Britons,  who,  the  careless  sons 
Of  Nature,  roam'd  the  forest-bounds,  at  once 
Their  verdant  city,  high-embowering  fane, 
And  the  gay  circle  of  their  woodland  wars : 
For  by  the  Druidt  taught,  that  death  but  shifts 
The  vital  scene,  they  that  prime  fear  despised; 
And,  prone  to  rush  on  steel,  disdain'd  to  spare 
An  iU  saved  life  that  must  again  return. 
Erect  from  Nature's  hand,  by  tyrant  force. 
And  still  mofe  tyrant  custom,  unsubdued, 
Man  knows  no  master  save  creating  Heaven, 
Or  such  as  chance  and  common  good  ordain. 
This  general  sense,  with  which  the  nations  I 
Promiscuous  fire,  in  Britons  bum'd  intense. 
Of  future  times  prophetic.    Witness,  Rome, 
Who  saw'st  thy  Cnsar,  from  the  naked  land. 
Whose  only  fort  was  British  hearts,  rcpell'd. 
To  seek  Pharsalian  wreaths.     Witness,  the  toil. 
The  blood  of  ages,  bootless  to  secure. 
Beneath  an  empire's^  yoke,  a  stubborn  isle. 
Disputed  hard,  and  never  quite  subdued. 
The  NoTth§  remained  untouch'd,  where  those  who 

scom'd 
To  stoop  retired;  and,  to  their  keen  efibrt 
Yielding  at  last,  recoird  the  Roman  power. 
In  vain,  unable  to  sustain  the  shock, 
From  flea  to  sea  desponding  legions  raised 
The  wall  immense,!!  and  yet,  on  summer's  eve. 
While  sport  his  lambkins  round,  the  shepherd's 

gaze. 
Continual  o'er  it  burst  the  northern  gtorm,Y 
As  often,  chcck'd,  receded ;  threatening  hoarse 
A  swift  return.    But  the  devouring  flood 
No  more  endured  control,  when,  to  support 
The  last  remains  of  empire,**  was  recsdl'd 


*  Great  Britain  was  peopled  by  the  Cdln  at  Gauls. 

t  The  Druids,  among  the  ancient  Gaub  and  BriUMM^  bad 
the  care  and  direction  of  all  religious  mattcis. 

:  The  Roman  empire. 

(Caledonia,  Inhabited  by  the  Scots  and  Picts;  whkher  a 
great  many  Britona^  who  would  not  submit  to  the  Romany 
retired. 

IThe  wall  of  Severn^  built  upon  Adrian^  lamport,  idiich 
ran  for  eighty  miles  quite  across  the  country,  from  the  moolh 
orthe  Tjne  to  fikdway  Frith. 

f  Irruptions  of  the  Scots  and  Pids. 

*  *  The  Roman  empire  being  miserably  torn  bj  the  DORhem 
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The  weary  Roman,  and  the  Briton  lay 
Unnerved,  exhausted,  spiritless,  and  sunk. 
Great  proof!  how  men  enfeeble  into  slaves. 
The  sword*  behind  him  flash'd;  before  him  roar'd. 
Deaf  to  his  woes,  the  deep.    Forlorn,  around 
He  roll'd  his  eye,  not  sparkling  ardent  flame. 
As  when  Caractacust  to  battle  led 
Silurian  swains,  and  Boadiceat  taught 
Her  raging  troops  the  miseries  of  sUves. 
*  Then  (sad  relief !)  from  the  bleak  coast,  tha* 
hears 
The  German  ocean  roar,  deep-blooming,  strong. 
And  yellow-hair'd,  the  blue-eyed  Saxon  came. 
Ho  came  implored,  but  came  with  other  aim 
Than  to  protect :  for  conquest  and  defence 
Suffices  the  same  arm.     With  the  fierce  race 
Pour'd  in  a  fresh  invigorating  stream. 
Blood,  where  unquell'd  a  mighty  spirit  glow'd. 
Rash  war,  and  perilous  battle,  their  delight; 
And  immature,  and  red  with  glorious  wounds, 
Unpeaceful  death  their  choice :  deriving  thence 
A  right  to  feast,  and  drain  immortal  bowls. 
In  Odin's  haU;§  whose  blazing  roof  resounds 
The  genial  uproar  of  those  shades,  who  fall 
In  desperate  fight,  or  by  some  brave  attempt ; 
And  though  more  polish'd  times  the  martial  creed 
Disown,  yet  still  the  fearless  habit  lives. 
Nor  were  the  surly  gifts  of  war  their  all. 
Wisdom  was  likewise  theirs,  indulgent  laws. 
The  calm  gradations  of  art-nursing  i)cace, 
And  matchless  orders,  the  deep  basis  still  * 


national  Bntain  was  for  e?er  abandoned  by  the  Romans  in  ths 
year  426  or  427. 

'  The  Britons  applying  to  iElius  the  Roman  genera]  (br  as* 
sistance,  thus  exprened  their  miserable  condition:'— "We 
know  not  which  way  to  turn  us.  The  Barbarians  drive  us  to 
sea,  and  the  sea  forces  us  bock  to  the  Barbarians ;  between 
which  we  have  only  the  choice  of  two  deaths,  either  to  bs 
swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  or  butchered  by  the  sword." 

1  King  of  the  Silures,  famous  for  his  great  exploits^  and  m> 
counted  the  best  general  Great  Britain  had  ever  produced 
The  Silures  were  esteemed  the  bravest  and  moat  powarfol 
of  all  the  Britons:  they  inhabited  HerefcHdahire,  Radnonhii% 
Brecknockshire,  Monmouthshire,  and  Glamorgauhtre. 

t  Queen  of  the  Iceni. 

i  It  is  certain,  that  an  opinion  was  fixed  and  general  amof^ 
them  (the  Goths)  that  death  was  but  the  entrance  into  tnod^r 
life;  that  all  men  who  lived  lazy  and  unactire  Uveg^  sod  dtod 
natural  deaths,  by  sickness  or  by  age,  went  into  vast  cares  un< 
der  ground,  all  dark  and  miry,  full  of  noisome  cvuures  qshbI 
to  such  places,  and  there  for  ever  grovded  in  enonas  suach 
and  misery.  On  the  contrary,  all  who  gave  thonaehm  to 
warlike  actions  and  enterprises,  to  the  conquest  of  their  neigh- 
bours and  the  fhughter  of  their  enemies,  and  died  in  bailk^ 
or  of  violent  deaths  upon  bold  adventures  or  reserfutioDB,  went 
immediately  to  the  vast  hall  or  palace  of  Odin,  their  god  of 
war,  who  etemaUy  kept  open  house  for  all  such  gueila^  wfaus 
they  were  entertained  at  hifinite  tables^  hi  perpetual  feaau  ani 
mirth,  carouring  In  bowls  made  of  the  sindls  of  their  enemlsi 
they  bad  stein ;  according  to  the  number  of  whom,  every  cm 

hi  these  manaiona  of  pleasure  was  the  moai  hoQoured  and  bsfi 

entertained. 

Sir  WOtiam  TemfUft  Et^ojf  an  Btrmc  Vtim 
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On  which  ascends  my  British  reign.    Untamed 
To  the  refining  suUleties  of  slaves, 
They  brought  a  happy  government  along ; 
Form'd  by  that  freedom,  which  with  secret  voice, 
Impartial  Nature  teaches  all  her  sons, 
And  which  of  old  through  the  whole  Scythian  maas 
I  strong  inspired.    Monarchical  their  states 
But  prudently  confined,  and  mingled  wise 
Of  each  harmonious  power :  only,  too  much, 
Imperious  war  into  their  rule  infused, 
Prevail'd    their    General-King,   and    Chieftain- 
Thanes. 

'  In  many  a  field,  by  civil  fury  stain'd, 
Bled  the  discordant  Heptarchy;*  and  long 
(Educing  good  from  ill)  the  battle  groan'd; 
Ere,  blood-cemented,  Anglo-Saxon  saw 
Egbertt  and  Peace  on  one  united  throne. 

'  No  sooner  dawn'd  the  fair  disclosing  calm 
Of  brighter  days,  when  lo !  the  North  anew, 
With  stormy  nations  black,  on  England  poured 
Woes  the  severest  e'er  a  people  felt 
The  Danish  Raven,t  lured  by  annual  prey, 
Hung  o'er  the  land  incessant    Fleet  on  fleet 
Of  barbarous  pirates  unremitting  tore 
The  miserable  coast    Before  them  stalk'd, 
Far  seen,  the  Demon  of  devouring  Flame; 
Rapine,  and  Murder,  all  with  blood  besmear'd, 
Without  or  ear,  or  eye,  or  feeling  heart; 
While  close  behind  them  march'd  the  sallow 

Power 
Of  desolating  Famine,  who  delights 
In  grass-grown  cities,  and  in  desert  fields; 
And  purple-spotted  Pestilence,  by  whom 
E'en  Friendship  scarcci,  in  sickening  horror  sinks 
Each  social  sense  and  tenderness  of  life. 
Fixing  at  last,  the  sanguinary  race, 
Spread,  from  the  number's  loud  resounding  shoro 
To  where  the  Thames  devolves  his  gentle  maze, 
And  with  superior  arm  the  Saxon  awed. 
But  Superstition  first,  and  monkish  dreams, 
And  monk-directed  cloister-seeking  kings, 
Had  eat  away  his  vigour,  eat  away 
His  edge  of  Courage,  and  depress'd  the  soul 
Of  conquering  Freedom,  wUch  he  once  respired. 
Thus  cruel  agespasn'd;  and  rare  appeared 
White-mantled  Peace,  exulting  o'er  the  vale, 
As  when,  with  Alfred,§  from  the  wilds  she  came 


*  The  seven  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo- Saxou^  ooniAdered  as 
being  united  Into  one  common  goTemment,  under  a  general 
In  chief  or  monarch,  and  by  the  means  of  an  asnmbly  gene- 
ral, or  wiitcnagemot. 

t  Egbert,  King  of  Weaex,  who,  aAer  having  reduced  all  the 
otlier  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  under  his  dominion,  was 
the  lint  king  of  England. 

:  A  famous  Danish  standard  was  called  Reafan,  or  Raven. 
1  he  Danes  imagined  that,  before  a  battle,  the  Raven  wrooght 
tt|WQ  this  atandard  clapt  its  wings  at  hung  down  its  bead,  In 
nken  of  rictory  or  defeat. 

%  Alftsd  the  Great,  renowned  in  war  and  no  Issi  tuoom 


To  policed  cities  and  protected  plains. 
Thus  by  degrees  the  Saxon  em|Hre  sunk. 
Then  set  entire  in  Hastings'*  bloody  field. 

"  Compi>ndious  war!  (on  Britain's  glory  bent 
So  fate  ordain'd)  in  that  decisive  day, 
The  haughty  Norman  seized  at  once  an  isle, 
For  which,  through  many  a  centtiry,  in  vain, 
The  Roman,  Saxon,  Dane,  had  toil'd  and  bled. 
Of  Gothic  nations  this  the  final  burst; 
And,  mix'd  the  genius  of  these  people  all, 
Their  virtues  mix'd  in  one  exalted  stream, 
Here  the  rich  tide  of  Elnglish  blood  grew  fuIL 

*  Awhile  my  Spirit  slept;  the  land  awhile, 
Affrighted,  droop'd  beneath  despotic  rage. 
Instead  of  Edward'st  equal  gentle  laws, 
The  furious  victor's  partial  will  prevail'd. 
All  prostrate  lay ;  and,  in  the  secret  shade. 
Deep  stung  but  fearful  Indignation  gnash'd 
His  teeth.    Of  freedom,  property,  despoil'd, 
And  of  their  bulwark,  arms;  with  castles  cnuh'd, 
With  rufiians  quarter  d  o'er  the  bridled  land ; 
The  shivering  wretches,  at  the  curfcwt  MHind, 
Dejected  shrunk  into  their  sordid  beds. 
And,  through  the  mournful  gloom  of  ancient  timei 
Mused  sad,  or  dreamt  of  better.    E'en  to  feed 
A  tyrant's  idle  sport  the  peasant  starved: 
To  the  wild  herd,  the  pasture  of  the  tame, 
The  cheerful  hamlet,  spiry  town,  was  given, 
And  the  brown  forest!  roughen'd  wide  around. 

'  But  this  BO  dead,  so  vile  submission,  long 
Endured  not.   Gathering  force,  my  gradual  flanM 
Shook  off  the  mountain  of  tyrannic  sway. 
Unused  to  bend,  impatient  of  control, 
Tyrants  themselves  the  common  tyrant  check'd. 
The  Church,  by  kings  intractable  and  fierce, 
Denied  her  portion  of  the  plunder 'd  state. 
Or  tempted,  by  the  timorous  and  weak. 
To  gain  new  ground,  first  taught  their  rapine  law 
The  Barons  next  a  nobler  league  began. 
Both  those  of  English  and  of  Norman  race, 
In  one  fraternal  nation  blended  now, 
The  nation  of  the  Free !  prcss'd  by  a  bandll 


In  peace  for  his  many  excellent  Instiiutions^  parUcularty  thst 
of  juries. 

*  The  battle  of  HMings^  In  which  Harold  IL  the  last  of  iba 
Baxon  kings,  was  slain,  and  William  the  Conqueror  msds 
himself  master  of  England. 

t  Edward  m,  the  Confessor,  who  reduced  the  WestSsxon,' 
Mercian,  and  Danish  laws  into  one  body ;  which  from  that 
lime  became  common  to  all  England,  imder  the  oams  of 
"  The  Laws  of  Edward." 

i  The  Curfew-Bell  (from  the  FYench  Courrefea)  whkh 
was  rung  every  night  at  eight  of  the  dock,  to  warn  the  Eqg* 
lish  to  put  out  their  fires  and  caxkDefl^  under  the  penalty  of  a 
severe  fine. 

%  The  New  Forest  In  Hampshire;  to  make  which,  (hs 
oonntiy  for  above  thiny  miles  In  oompsss  was  laid  waste. 

I  dh  the  6ih  of  June,  1215^  King  John,  met  b7  the  Barons  SQ 
Runnemede,  rigned  the  Great  Chaxter  of  Ubeitlei^  or  I 
Charts. 
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Oi  Patnots,  ardent  as  the  summer's  noon 
That  looks  delighted  on,  the  tyrant  see ! 
Mark!  bow  with  feign'd  aUcrity  he  hears 
HmM  strong  reluctance  down,  his  dark  revenge, 
And  gives  the  Charter,  by  which  Ufe  indeed 
Becomes  of  price,  a  glory  to  be  nuui. 

*  Through  this,  and  through  succeeding  reigns 
affirmed 
These  long-contested  rights,  the  wholesome  winds 
Of  Opposition*  hence  began  to  blow, 
And  often  since  have  lent  the  country  life. 
Before  their  breath  Corruption's  insect-bUghts, 
The  darkening  clouds  of  evil  counsel  fly; 
Or  should  they  sounding  swell  a  putrid  court, 
A  pestilential  ministry,  they  purge, 
And  ventilated  states  renew  their  bloom. 

'  Though  with  the  tempered  Monarchy  here 
mix'd 
Aristocratic  sway,  the  People  still, 
Flatter'd  by  this  or  that,  as  interest  lean'd. 
No  full  protection  knew.    For  me  reserved, 
And  for  my  Commons,  was  that  glorious  turn. 
They  crown'd  my  first  attempt,  in  senatest  rose 
The  fort  of  Freedom!    Slow  till  then,  alone, 
Had  work'd  that  general  liberty,  that  soul 
Which  generous  nature  breathes,  and  which, 

when  Icfl 
By  me  to  bondage,  was  corrupted  Rome, 
I  through  the  northern  nations  wide  diffused. 
Hence,  many  a  people,  fierce  with  freedom,  rush'd 
From  the  rude  iron  regions  of  the  North, 
To  Libyan  deserts  swarm  protruding  swarm, 
And  pour'd  new  spirit  through  a  slavish  world. 
Vet  o'er  these  Grothic  states,  the  King  and  Chiefii 
Retain'd  the  high  prerogative  of  war, 
And  with  enormous  property  engross'd 
The  mingled  power.    But  on  Britannia's  shore 
Now  present,  I  to  raise  my  reign  began 
By  raising  the  DenuKracy,  the  third 
And  broadest  bulwark  of  the  guarded  state. 
Then  was  the  full  the  perfect  plan  disclosed 
Of  Britain's  matchless  constitution,  mix'd 
Of  mutual  checking  and  supporting  powers. 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons;  nor  the  name  of  firee 
Deserving,  while  the  vassal-many  droop'd: 


*  The  league  fanned  by  the  Barone^  during  the  leignof 
John,  in  the  jear  1213,  was  the  flnt  confederacy  made  in 
England  in  defence  of  the  nation's  interest  again*  the  Uog. 

i  The  Conunone  are  geneially  thought  to  have  been  tat 
repraeented  in  Parliament  towards  the  end  of  Henry  the 
IMnPs  reign.  To  a  Parliament  called  In  the  year  15264,  each 
county  was  oideied  to  aend  four  knighti^  as  reprasentatiTes 
of  their  respective  shires:  and  to  a  parliament  called  in  the 
year  foiiomng,  each  county  was  ordered  to  send,  as  tbefar  vb> 
prasBntatirei^  two  knlghti^  and  each  dty  and  bocou^  as 
many  dtizena  and  burgesKS.  Till  then,  hiatory  makes  no 
mttoiion  of  them;  wlience  a  very  strong  argument  may  be 
dnwn,  to  fix  the  original  of  the  House  of  Gammons  to  tbst 


For  since  the  moment  of  the  whole  they  form. 
So,  as  deprcss'd  or  raised,  the  balance  they 
Of  public  welfare  and  of  glory  cast 
Mark  from  this  period  the  continual  proof. 

'  When  Kings  of  narrow  genius,  minion-rid. 
Neglecting  faithful  worth  for  fawning  slaves; 
Proudly  regardless  of  their  people's  plaints, 
And  poorly  passive  of  insulting  foes; 
Double,  not  prudent,  obstinate,  not  firm. 
Their  mercy  fear,  necessity  their  faith; 
Instead  of  generous  fire,  presumptuous,  hot. 
Rash  to  resolve,  and  slothful  to  perform; 
Tyrants  at  once  and  slaves,  imperious,  mean 
To  want  n^Mcious  j(nning  shameftd  waste; 
By  coimsels  weak  and  wicked,  easy  roused 
To  paltry  schemes  of  absolute  command, 
To  seek  their  splendour  in  their  sure  disgrace, 
And  in  a  broken  ruin'd  people  wealth: 
When  such  o'ercast  the  state,  no  bond  or  love. 
No  heart,  no  soul,  no  unity,  no  nerve. 
Combined  the  loose  disjointed  public,  lost 
To  fame  abroad,  to  happiness  at  home. 

*  But  when  an  Edwajrd*  and  a  Henryt  breathed 
Through  the  charm'd  whole  one  all-ezerting  soul: 
Drawn  sympathetic  from  his  dark  retreat, 
When  wide-attracted  merit  round  them  glow'd : 
Then  counsels  just,  extensive,  generous,  firm. 
Amid  the  maze  of  state,  determined  kept 
Some  ruling  point  in  view:  when,  on  the  stock 
Of  public  good  and  gk)ry  grafted,  spread 
Their  pahns,  their  laurels;  or,  if  thence  they  stray 'd, 
Swift  to  return,  and  patient  of  restraint: 
When  regal  state,  pre-eminence  of  place. 
They  scom'd  to  deem  pre-eminence  of  ease, 
To  be  luxurious  drones,  that  only  rob 
The  busy  hive:  as  in  distinction,  power. 
Indulgence,  honour,  and  advantage,  first; 
When  they  too  claim'd  in  virtue,  danger,  toil, 
Superior  rank;  with  equal  hand  prepared 
To  guard  the  subject,  and  to  quell  the  fiw: 
When  such  with  me  their  vital  influence  shed, 
No  mutter'd  grievance,  hopeless  sigh,  was  hetids 
No  foul  distrust  through  wary  senates  ran, 
Confined  their  bounty,  and  their  ardour  qoench'd: 
On  aid,  unquestion'd  Uberal  aid  was  given : 
Safe  in  their  conduct,  by  their  valour  fired, 
Fond  where  they  led  victorious  armies  ruidi'd ; 
And  Cressy,  Pdtiers,  Agincourtt  proclaim 
What  Kings  supported  by  almighty  Love, 
And  People  fired  with  liberty,  can  do. 

'  Be  veil'd  the  savage  reigns,!  when  kindred  nge 
The  numerous  once  Plantagenets  devour'd, 
A  race  to  vengeance  vow'd!  and,  when  oppressed 
By  private  feuds,  almost  extinguish'd  lay 


*  Edward  m.  t  Henry  V. 

t  The  famous  battlee  gained  by  the  aigUAonr  the  FisMfc 

f  During  the  chil  wan  betwixt  the  ftmiUas  of  Yoiksirf 
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My  qutvering  flamo.  But,  in  the  next,  behold! 

A  cautious  tyrant*  lend  it  oil  anew. 

Proud,  dark,  suapicious,  brooding  o'er  hit  gold, 

Aa  how  to  fix  his  throne  he  jealous  cast 

His  crafty  views  around;  pierced  with  a  ray. 

Which  on  his  timid  mind  I  darted  foil, 

He  mark'd  the  Baxons  of  excessive  sway, 

At  pleasure  making  and  unmaking  kingsfl' 

And  hence  to  crush  these  petty  tyrants,  planned 

A  law,t  that  let  them  by  the  silent  waste 

Of  luxury,  their  landed  wealth  difiiiae, 

And  with  that  wealth  their  implicated  power. 

By  soft  degrees  a  mighty  change  ensued, 

E'en  woriung  to  this  day.   With  streams,  deduced 

From  these  diminished  floods,  the  country  smiled. 

As  when  impetuous  from  the  snow-beap'd  Alps, 

To  lemal  suns  relenting,  pours  the  Rhine; 

While,  undivided,  oft,  with  wasteful  sweep, 

He  loams  along;  but  through  Batavian  meads, 

Branch'd  into  fair  canals,  indulgent  flows; 

Waters  a  thousand  fields;  and  culture,  trade, 

Towns,  meadows,  gliding  shi^  und  villas  mix'd, 

A  rich,  a  wondrous  landscape  rises  round. 

His  furious  son,f  the  soul  enslaving  chain,U 

Which  many  a  doting  venerable  age 

Had  link  by  link  strong  twisted  round  the  land, 

Shook  ofil    No  longer  could  be  borne  a  power, 

From  Heaven  pretended,  to  deceive,  to  void 

Each  solemn  tie,  to  plunder  without  bounds, 

To  curb  the  generous  soul,  to  fool  mankind; 

And,  wild  at  last,  to  plunge  into  a  sea 

Of  Uood  and  horror.    The  returning  U^it, 

That  first  through  WicklifflT  streak'd  the  prieidy 

gloom, 
Now  burst  in  open  day.    Bazed  to  the  Uaae, 

Forth  from  the  haunts  of  Supentition**  crawled 

Her  motley  sons,  fantastic  figures  all; 

And,  wide  dispersed,  their  useless  fetid  wealth 

In  graceftil  labour  bloom'd,  and  fruits  of  peace. 

'  Trade,  join'd  to  these,  on  every  sea  dkqplay'd 

A  daring  canvass,  poured  with  eveiy  tide 

A  golden  flood.    From  other  worldirft  vnte  loll'd 

The  guilty  glittering  stores,  wbow  fisital  chamis^ 

By  the  plain  Indian  happily  despised, 

Yetwork'dhiswo;  and  to  the  blissful  groves^ 

Where  Nature  lived  herself  among  her  sons, 

And  Innocence  and  Joy  fi>r  ever  dwelt, 

Drew  rage  unknown  to  pagan  climes  befiue, 


*  HanrjVn. 

t  TtefamoasEariof  Warwick,  durinf  the  reigns  of  Bsny 
VL  and  Bd  wanl  IV.  was  calkd  the '  King  Blaker.' 

t  Parmitdng  the  Barons  to  alienate  their  lands. 

f  Banry  vm.  I  Of  papal  dominioa 

f  John  Wlcldlfl;  doctor  of  divinity,  who,  towardb  the  dam 
ol  tlM  ioaiteenth  ceniuzy,  puUiahed  doctrines  very  oootnoy 
lu  those  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  particularly  denying  the 
pspal  amboirity.  His  foOoweni  grew  veiy  munsioai^  and 
wsncslled  LoDarda 


ff  nw  fljpsDisfa  W««  Indiaa 


The  worst  the  wal-inflamed  borhaiian  drew. 
Be  no  such  horrid  commerce,  Britain,  thine! 
But  want  for  want,  with  mutual  aid,  supply. 

*  The  Commons  thus  enrich'd,  and  powerful 

grown. 
Against  the  Barons  weigfa'd.    Eliza  then, 
Amid  these  doubtful  motions,  steady,  gave 
The  beam  to  fix.    She!  like  the  secret  Eye, 
That  never  closes  on  a  guarded  world, 
So  sought,  so  mark'd,  so  seized  the  public  good, 
That  self-supported,  without  one  ally, 
She  awed  h^  invrard,  quell'd  her  circling  Cms. 
Inspired  by  me,  beneath  her  sheltering  arm. 
In  spite  of  raging  universal  sway* 
And  raging  seas  repreas'd,  the  Belgic  states, 
My  bulwark  on  the  continent,  arose. 
Matchless  in  all  the  spirit  of  her  days ! 
With  confidence,  unbounded,  fearless  love 
Elate,  her  fervent  people  vraited  gay. 
Cheerful  demanded  the  long  threaten*d  fteet,t 
And  dash'd  the  pride  of  Spain  around  thdr  ida 
Nor  ceased  the  British  thunder  here  to  rage: 
The  deep,  reclaim'd,  obey'd  its  avrful  call; 
In  fire  and  smoke  Iberian  ports  involved, 
The  trembling  foe  even  to  the  centre  shook 
Of  their  new  conquered  worid,  and,  skuDdng, 

stole 
By  veering  winds  their  Indian  treasure  home. 
Meantime,  Peace,  Plenty,  Justice,  Science,  Aiti^ 
With  softer  laurels  crown'd  her  happy  reign. 
As  yet  uncircumscribed  the  regal  power. 
And  wild  and  vague  prerogative  remained ; 
A  wide  voracious  gulf,  where  swallow'd  oft 
The  helplees  subject  lay.    This  to  reduce 
To  the  just  limit  was  my  great  efibrt 

*  By  means  that  evil  seem  to  narrow  man, 
Superior  Beings  woric  their  mystic  will : 
Frcmi  storm  and  trouble  thus  a  settled  cafan, 
At  last,  efiulgent,  o'er  Britannia  smiled. 

*  The  gathering  tempest,  Heaven-commissian'd 

came, 
Came  in  the  prinoe,t  who,  drunk  with  flattexy, 

dreamt 
Hb  vain  pacific  counsels  ruled  the  worid ; 
Though  soom'd  abroad,  bewilder'd  in  a  man 
Of  fruitless  treaties ;  while  at  home  enslaved. 
And  by  a  worthless  crew  insatiate  drain'd, 
He  lost  his  people's  confidence  and  love: 
IiT^Murable  loss !  whence  crowns  become 
An  anxious  burden.    Yean  inglorious  pass'd: 
Triumphant  Spain  the  vengeful  draught  enjo/d. 
Abandon'd  Fredericks  pined,  and  Raleigh  bled. 

*Tbe  dominioa  of  tlM  hcnm  of  Austria. 

t  His  Bpanialv  Armada.  Rapinaiyi,  that  after  proper  mea* 
saei  had  been  talcea^  the  enemy  was  eacpected  iHth  omod* 
monalKflty. 

tJsnasL 

I  Blecur  FakMlne,  and  who  bad  been  choaen  King  of  Bal» 
mis,  but  was  stripped  of  all  hto  dominions  and  dignltbs  ly 
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But  nothing  that  to  these  internal  broils, 
That  rancour,  he  began ;  while  lawless  sway 
He,  with  his  slavish  Doctors,  tried  to  rear 
On  metaphysic,*  on  enchanted  ground. 
And  all  the  mazy  quibbles  of  the  schools: 
As  if  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  the  worst, 
Heaven  had  mankind  in  vengeance  only  made. 
Vain  the  pretence!  not  so  the  dire  effect, 
The  fierce,  the  foolish  discordt  thence  derived, 
That  tears  the  country  still,  by  party  rage 
And  ministerial  clamour  kept  ahve. 
In  action  weak,  and  for  the  wordy  war 
Best  fitted,  faint  this  prince  pursued  his  claim : 
Content  to  teach  the  subject  herd,  how  great, 
How  sacred  he!  how  despicable  they ! 

*  But  his  unyielding  sont  these  doctrines  drank, 
With  all  a  bigot's  rage;  (who  never  damps 
By  reasoning  his  fire)  and  what  they  taught, 
Warm,  and  tenacious,  Into  practice  push'd. 
Senates,  in  vain,  their  kind  restraint  applied: 
The  more  they  struggled  to  support  the  laws, 
His  justice-dreading  ministers  the  more 
Drove  him  beyond  their  bounds.    Tired  with  the 

check 
Of  fiuthfiil  Love,  and  with  the  flattery  pleased 
Of  false  designing  Guilt,  the  fountain!  he 
Of  Public  Wisdom  and  of  Justice  shut. 
Wide  moum'd  the  land.    Straight  to  the  voted 

aid 
Free,  cordial,  large,  of  never  failing  source, 
The  illegal  imposition  follow'd  harsh, 
With  execration  given,  or  ruthless  squeezed 
From  an  insulted  people,  by  a  band 
Of  the  worst  ruffians,  those  of  tyrant  power. 
Oppression  walk'd  at  large,  and  pour'd  abroad 
Her  unrelenting  train :  informers,  spies. 
Bloodhounds,  that  sturdy  Freedom  to  the  grove 
Pursue ;  projectors  of  aggrieving  schemes, 
Commerce  to  load  for  unprotected  seas,l) 
To  sell  the  starving  many  to  the  few,1f 
And  drain  a  thousand  ways  the  exhausted  land. 
E'en  from  that  place,  whence  healing  Peace  should 

flow. 
And  Gospel  truth,  inhuman  bigots  shed 
Their  poison**  round ;  and  on  the  venal  bench. 
Instead  of  justice,  party  held  the  scale. 
And  violence  the  sword.    Afflicted  years. 
Too  patient,  felt  at  last  their  vengeance  fulL 


the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  while  James  the  Flm,  hit  fiuher-ln- 
bw,  being  amuaed  from  time  to  time,  endearoured  to  mediate 
a  peace. 

"Die  monstrous  and  till  then  unheaxd-of  doctrines  of  divine 
Indefeaeible  hereditary  right,  paoiive  obedience,  dec 

t  The  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory.  :CharleeL 

I  Parliaments.  I  Ship-money.         f  Monopolies. 

**  The  raging  High-Chuich  sermons  of  these  limei^  inqiir* 
Ing  a  spirit  of  slavish  submiflsion  to  the  court,  and  of  bitter 
peraecution  agaUist  those  whom  they  call  Church  and  State 
Puritans. 


'  Mid  the  low  murmurs  of  submissive  fear 
And  mingled  rage,  my  Hamdben  raised  his  voice 
And  to  the  laws  appealed;  the  laws  no  more 
In  judgment  sat,  behoved  some  other  ear. 
When  instant  from  the  keen  resentive  North, 
By  long  oppression,  by  religion  roused, 
The  guardian  army  came.    Beneath  its  wing 
Was  call'd,  though  meant  to  furnish  hostile  aid. 
The  more  than  Roman  senate.    There  a  flame 
Broke  out,  that  clear'd,  consumed,  renew'd  the 

land. 
In  deep  motion  hurl'd,  nor  G^reece,  nor  Rome 
Indignant  bursting  from  a  tyrant's  chain, 
Wliile,  full  of  me,  each  agitated  soul 
Strung  every  nerve,  and  flamed  in  every  eye, 
Had  e'er  beheld  such  light  and  beat  combined! 
Such  heads  and  hearts !  such  dreadful  zeal,  led  on 
By  calm  majestic  wisdom,  taught  its  course 
What  ndsance  to  devour;  such  wisdom  fired 
With  unabating  zeal,  and  aim'd  sincere 
To  clear  the  weedy  state,  restore  the  laws, 
And  for  the  future  to  secure  their  sway. 

*  This  then  the  purpose  of  my  mildest  sons. 
But  man  is  blind.    A  nation  once  inflamed 
(Chief,  should  the  breath  of  fections  fury  bk)W, 
With  the  wild  rage  of  mad  enthusiast  swell'd) 
Not  easy  cools  again.    From  breast  to  breast. 
From  eye  to  eye,  the  kindling  passions  mix 

In  heighten'd  blaze;  and,  ever  wise  and  just, 
High  Heaven  to  gracious  ends  directs  the  storm. 
Thus  in  one  conflagration  Britain  wrapt, 
And  by  Confudon's  lawless  sons  despoil'd. 
Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons,  thimdering  to  the 

ground. 
Successive,  rush'd — Lo !  from  their  ashes  rose, 
Gay  beaming  radiant  youth,  the  Phcsnix  State.* 

*  The  grievous  yoke  of  vassalage,  the  yoke 
Of  private  life,  lay  by  those  flames  dissolved ; 
And,  from  the  wasteful,  the  luxurious  king,t 
Was  purchased  t  that  which  taught  the  young  to 

bend. 
Stronger  restored,  the  Commons  tax'd  the  whole, 
And  built  on  that  eternal  rock  their  power. 
The  Crown,  of  its  hereditary  wealth 
Despoil'd,  on  senates  more  dependent  grew, 
And  they  more  frequent,  more  assured.  Yet  lived, 
And  in  full  vigour  spread  that  bitter  root, 
The  passive  doctrines,  by  their  patrons  first, 
Opposed  ferocious,  when  they  touch  themselvee. 

*  This  wild  delusive  cant;  the  rash  cabal 
Of  hungry  courtiera,  ravenous  for  prey; 
The  bigot,  restless  in  a  double  chain 

To  bind  anew  the  land;  the  constant  need 
Of  finding  faithless  means,  of  shifting  formn, 
And  flattering  senates,  to  supply  his  waste, 
These  tore  some  moments  from  the  careless  piinee. 


*  At  the  Restoration. 

I  Court  of  Warda 
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And  in  his  breast  awaked  the  kindred  plan. 
Bj  dangerous  softness  long  he  mined  his  way; 
By  subtle  arts,  dissimulating  deep; 
By  sharing  what  corruption  shower'd,  profuse; 
By  breathing  wide  the  gay  licentious  plague, 
And  pleasing  manners,  fitted  to  deceive. 

*  At  last  subsided  the  delirious  joy, 
On  whose  high  billow,  from  the  saintly  reign, 
The  nation  drove  too  far.    A  pcnsion'd  king, 
Against  his  country  bribed  by  Gallic  gold ; 
The  Port*  pernicious  sold,  the  Scylla  since 
And  fell  Chary bdb  of  the  British  seas ; 
Freedom  attack'd  abroad.t  with  surer  blow 
To  cut  it  off  at  home ;  the  saviour  leagued 
Of  Europe  broke;  the  progress  e'en  advanced 
Of  universal  sway,§  which  to  reduce 
Such  seas  of  blood  and  treasure  Britain  cost; 
The  millions,  by  a  generous  people  given. 
Or  squander'd  vile,  or  to  corrupt,  disgrace, 
And  awe  the  land  with  forces  II  not  their  own. 
Employ'd;  the  darling  cliurch  hcrelf  betray 'd; 
All  these,  broad  glaring,  oped  the  general  eye, 
And  waked  my  spirit,  the  resisting  souL 

'  Mild  was,  at  first,  and  half  as^hanied,  the  check 
Of  senates,  shook  from  the  fantastic  dream 
Of  absolute  submission,  tenets  vile! 
Which  slaves  would  blush  to  own,  and  which  re- 
duced 
To  practice,  always  honest  nature  shock. 
Not  e'en  the  mask  removed,  and  the  fierce  front 
Of  tyranny  disclosed;  nor  trampled  laws; 
Nor  seized  each  badge  of  freedom  IT  through  the 

land; 
Nor  Sidney  bleeding  for  the  unpublish'd  page ; 
Nor  on  the  bench  avowed  corruption  placed. 
And  murderous  rage  itself,  in  Jefferics'  form;*^ 
Nor  endless  acts  of  arbitrar)'  power, 
Cruel,  and  false,  could  raise  the  public  arm. 
Distrustful,  scatter'd,  of  combining  chiefs 
Devoid  and  dreading  blind  rapacious  war. 
The  patient  public  turns  not,  till  impell'd 
To  the  near  verge  of  ruin.     Hence  I  roused 
The  bigot  king,tt  and  hurried  fated  on 
His  measures  immature.     But  cliief  his  zeal, 
Out-flaming  Rome  herself,  portentous  scared 
The  troubled  nation:  Mary's  horrid  days 
To  fancy  bleeding  rose,  and  the  dire  glare 
Of  Smithfield  lighten'd  in  it^  eyes  anew, 
Yet  silence  rcign'd.     Each  on  another  scowl'd 
Rueful  amazement,  prensiug  down  his  rage : 
As,  mustering  vengeance,  the  deep  thunder  frowns, 


Awfiilly  still,  waiting  the  high  command 
Tospring.  Straight  from  lus  country  Europe  saved, 
To  save  Britannia,  lo!  my  dariing  son, 
Than  hero  more!  the  patriot  of  mankind! 
Immortal  Nassau  came.    I  hush'd  the  deep 
By  demons  roused,  and  bade  the  listed  winds,* 
Still  shifting  as  behoved,  with  various  breath, 
Waft  the  deliverer  to  the  longing  shore. 
See  I  wide  alive,  the  foaming  channelt  bright 
With  swelling  sails,  and  all  the  pride  of  war. 
Delightful  view!  when  justice  draws  the  sword: 
And  mark !  diffusing  ardent  soul  around. 
And  swest  contempt  of  death.  My  streaming  flag.t 
E'en  adverse  navies!  bless'd  tlie  binding  gale, 
Kept  down  the  glad  acclaim,  and  silent  joy'd. 
Arrived,  the  pomp,  and  not  the  waste  of  arms 
His  progress  mark'd.    The  faint  opposing  host! 
For  once  in  yielding  their  best  victory  found, 
And  by  desertion  proved  exalted  faith: 
While  his  the  bloodless  conquest  of  the  heart. 
Shouts  without  groan,  and  triumph  without  war. 

*  Then  dawn'd  the  period  destined  to  confine 
The  surge  of  wild  prerogative,  to  raise 
A  mound  restraining  its  imperious  rage, 
And  bid  the  raving  deep  no  farther  flow 
Nor  were,  without  that  fence,  the  swallow'd  state 
Better  than  Belgian  plains  without  their  dykes, 
Sustaining  weighty  seas.     This,  often  saved 
By  more  than  human  hand,  the  public  saw, 
And  seized  the  wliite-wing'd  moment    Pleasedl 

to  yield 
Destructive  power,  a  wise  heroic  prince** 
E'en  lent  his  aid — Thrice  happy !  did  they  know 
Their  happiness,  Britannia's  bounded  kings. 
What  though  not  theirs  the  boast,  in  dungeon 

glooms, 
To  plunge  bold  freedom;  or,  to  cheerless  wilds, 
To  drive  him  from  the  cordial  face  of  friend ; 
Or  fierce  to  strike  him  at  the  midniglit  hour, 
By  mandate  blind,  not  justice,  that  delights 
To  dare  the  keenest  eye  of  open  day. 


'Dunkirk. 

f  The  war  in  conjunc4ion  with  France,  against  the  Dutch. 
«  The  Triple  Alliance.  i  Under  Lewis  XIV. 

I  A  iUnding  army,  raised  without  the  consent  of  parlla- 

f  The  chanen  of  corporailuns.  * '  Jud^  Jefleries. 

**  JkwmU. 


*  The  Prince  of  Orange,  in  his  passage  to  EnglaiMS,  thouf  b 
his  fleet  had  been  at  first  dispersed  br  a  sionn,  was  aAenrank 
9Xtnmt\j  favoured  bjr  several  changes  of  wind. 

T  Rapin,  in  hb  Historj  o'' England.— ^The  third  of  Norenv 
ber  the  fleet  entered  the  Cliannel,  and  lay  by  between  Cahis 
and  Dover,  to  auy  for  *he  ships  that  were  behind.  Here  ths 
Prince  called  aoouncU  of  war.  It  is  easy  to  inuigine  wfaata 
glorious  show  th<)  fleet  made.  Five  or  six  hundred  sliips  in 
M>  narrow  a  channel,  and  both  the  English  and  French  ahofts 
covered  with  numberless  spectator^  are  no  common  sight 
For  my  part,  who  was  then  on  board  the  fleet,  I  <fmk  Ustnicfc 
me  extremely. 

X  The  Prince  placed  himself  in  the  main  body,  canylng  t 
flag  with  Engli^  colours,  and  their  highnesses*  arms  sumxiiid* 
ed  with  this  motto,  <The  Protestant  Religion  and  the  liber- 
ties of  England ;'  and  underneath  the  motto  of  the  house  of 
Nassau, '  Je  Maintiendral,'  I  will  maintain. — Rapin. 

h  The  English  fleet.  I  The  king^  army. 

f  By  the  Bill  of  Kigbti  and  the  Act  of  Succaoioa 
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What  though  no  glory  to  control  the  laws, 

And  make  injurious  will  their  only  rule, 

They  deem  it     What  though,  tools  of  wanton 

power, 
Pestiferous  armies  swarm  not  at  their  call. 
What  though  they  give  not  a  relentless  crew 
Of  civil  furies,  proud  oppression's  fangs! 
To  tear  at  pleasure  the  dejected  land, 
With  starving  labour  pampering  idle  waste. 
To  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  wipe 
The  guiltless  tear  from  lone  affliction's  eye ; 
To  raise  hid  merit,  set  the  alluring  light 
Of  virtue  high  to  view ;  to  nourish  arts, 
Direct  the  thunder  of  an  injured  state. 
Make  a  whole  glorious  people  sing  for  joy. 
Bless  humankind,  and  through  the  downward  depth 
Of  future  times  to  spread  that  better  sun 
Which  lights  up  British  soul :  for  decdd  like  these. 
The  dazzling  fair  career  unbounded  lies ; 
While  (still  superior  bliss!)  the  dark  abrupt 
Is  kindly  barr'd,  the  precipice  of  Ul. 
O  luxury  divine!  O  poor  to  this. 
Ye  giddy  glories  of  despotic  thrones ! 
By  this,  by  this  indeed,  is  imaged  Heaven, 
By  boundless  good  without  the  power  of  ill. 

*  And  now  behold !  exalted  as  the  cope 
That  swells  immense  o'er  many-peopled  earth, 
And  like  it  free,  my  fabric  stands  complete. 
The  palace  of  the  laws.     To  the  four  heavens 
Four  gates  impartial  thrown,  unceasing  crowds, 
With  kings  themselves  the  hearty  peasant  mix'd. 
Pour  urgent  in.    And  though  to  diflerent  ranks 
Responsive  place  belongs,  yet  equal  spreads 
The  sheltering  roof  o'er  all;  while  plenty  flows. 
And  glad  contentment  echoes  round  the  whole. 
Ye  floods  descend !  Ye  winds,  confirming,  blowl 
Nor  outward  tempest,  nor  corrosive  time. 
Nought  but  the  felon  undermining  hand 
Of  dark  corruption,  can  its  frame  dissdve, 
And  lay  the  toil  of  ages  in  the  dust.' 


PART  V. 

TUB  PROSPECT. 

CONTENTS. 
The  anthor  addresses  the  Godtleas  of  libonj,  marking  the 
liapplnefls  and  grandeur  of  Great  Britain,  a^  arising  from  her 
Influence.  She  resumes  her  dii^roursc,  and  points  out  the 
chief  Virtues  which  are  neccsBary  to  maintain  her  establish- 
ment  there.  Recommends  as  its  laitt  ornament  and  flnbhing, 
Sciences,  Fine  Arts,  and  Public  Works.  The  encouragement 
of  tbeas  urged  from  the  example  of  France,  though  under  a 
deqxKic  government.  The  wiiole  concludes  with  a  prospect 
of  future  limes,  given  by  the  Galdcss  of  Liberty:  this  de- 
scribed  by  the  author,  as  it  passes  in  vision  before  him. 


Here  interposing,  as  the  Goddess  paused; — 
'  (>  bless'd  Britannia!  in  thy  presence  blcss'd, 


Thou  guardian  of  mankind !  whence  spring,  caoDe, 
All  human  grandeur,  happiness,  and  fame, 
For  toil,  by  thee  protracted,  fecla  no  pain; 
The  poor  man's  lot  with  milk  and  honey  flows; 
And,  gilded  with  thy  rays,  even  death  looks  gay. 
Let  other  lands  the  potent  blessings  boast 
Of  more  exalting  suns.     Let  Asia's  wooOs, 
Untendcd  yield  the  vegetable  fleece: 
And  let  the  little  insect-artist  form, 
On  higher  life  intent,  its  silken  tomb. 
Let  wondering  rocks,  in  radiant  birth,  disclose 
The  various  tinctured  children  of  the  sun. 
From  the  prone  beam  let  more  delicious  fruits, 
A  flavour  drink,  that  in  one  piercing  taste 
Bids  each  combine.     Let  Gallic  vineyards  burst 
With  floods  of  joy ;  with  mild  balsamic  juice 
The  Tuscan  ohve.     Let  Arabia  breathe 
Her  spicy  gales,  her  vital  gums  distil. 
Turbid  with  gold,  let  southern  rivers  flow 
And  orient  floods  draw  soil,  o'er  pearls,   their 

maze. 
Let  Afric  vaunt  her  treasures;  let  Peru 
Deep  in  her  bowels  her  own  ruin  breed. 
The  yellow  traitor  that  her  bliss  betray'd, — 

Unequal'd  bhss ^and  to  unequal'd  rage ! 

Yet  nor  the  gorgeous  East,  nor  golden  South, 
Nor,  in  full  prime,  that  new  discover'd  world, 
Where  flames  the  falling  day,  in  wealth  and  praia^ 
Shall  with  Britannia  vie ;  while.  Goddess,  she 
Derives   her   praise    from  thee,   her   matchleai 

charms. 
Her  hearty  fruits  the  hand  of  freedom  own; 
And  warm  with  culture,  her  thick  clustering 

fields 
Prolific  teem.    Eternal  verdure  crowns 
Her  meeds;  her  gardens  smile  eternal  spring. 
She  gives  the  hunter-horse,  unquell'dby  toil. 
Ardent,  to  rush  into  the  rapid  chase: 
She,  whitening  o'er  her  downs,  diffusive,  pounf 
Unntmiber'd  flocks:  she  weaves  the  fleecy  robe, 
That  wraps  the  nations:  she,  to  lusty  droves, 
The  richest  pasture  spreads;    and,  hen,  deep* 

wave 
Autumnal  seas  of  pleasing  plenty  round. 
These  her  delights:  and  by  no  banefiU  herb, 
No  darting  tiger,  no  grim  lion's  glare. 
No  fierce  cjesccnding  wolf,  no  serpent  roH'd 
In  spires  immense  progressive  o'er  the  land, 
Disturb'd.    Enlivening  these,  add  cities,  full 
Of  wealth,  of  trade,  of  cheerful  toiling  crowds: 
Add  thriving  fowns;  add  villages  and  farms, 
Innumerous  sow'd  along  the  lively  vale, 
Where  bold  imrival'd  peasants  happy  dwcD  • 
Add  ancient  seats,  with  venerable  oaks 
Embosom'd  high,  while  kindred  floods  below 
Wind  through  the  mead;  and  those  of  modem 

hand, 
More  pompous,  add,  that  splendid  shine  afar. 
Need  I  her  limpid  lakes,  her  rivers  name. 
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Where  iwann  the  finny  racel    Thee,  chief,  O 

Thames! 
On  whose  each  tide,  glad  with  returning  saili, 
Flows  in  the  mingled  harvest  of  mankind  1 
And  thee,  thon  Severn,  whose  prodigious  swell, 
And  waves,  resounding,  imitate  the  main? 
Why  need  I  name  her  deep  capacious  ports, 
That  point  around  the  world  1  and  why  her  seas? 
All  ocean  is  her  own,  and  every  land 
To  whom  her  ruling  thunder  ocean  bears. 
She  too  the  mineral  feeds:  the  obedient  lead, 
The  warlike  iron,  nor  the  peaceful  less. 
Forming  of  life  art-civilized  the  bond; 
And  that*  the  Tyrian  merchant  sought  of  old. 
Not  dreaming  then  of  Britain's  brighter  fame. 
She  rears  to  freedom  an  undaunted  race: 
Compatriot  zealous,  hospitable,  kind, 
Hers  the  warm  Cambrian :  hers  the  lofty  Soot 
To  hardship  tamed,  active  in  arts  and  arms, 
Fired  with  a  restless,  an  impatient  flame. 
That  leads  him  raptured  where  ambition  calls: 
And  English  merit  hers;  where  meet,  combined, 
Whate'erhigh  fancy,  sound  judicious  thought, 
An  ample,  generous  heart,  undrooping  soul. 
And  firm  tenacious  valour  can  bestow. 
Great  nurse  of  fruits,  of  flocks,  of  commerce,  she! 
Great  nurse  of  men!  by  thee,  O  Goddess,  taught, 
Her  old  renown  I  trace,  disclose  her  source 
Of  wealth,  of  grandeur,  and  to  Britoins  sing 
A  strain  the  Muses  never  touch'd  before. 

'  But  how  shall  this  thy  mighty  kingdom  standi 
On  what  unyielding  base?  howfinish'd  shine  1' 

At  this  her  eye,  collecting  all  its  fire, 
Beam'd  more  than  human ;  and  her  awful  voice. 
Majestic  thus  she  raised:  '  To  Britons  bear 
This  closing  strain,  and  with  intenser  note 
Loud  let  it  sound  in  their  awoken'd  ear: 

*  On  virtue  can  alone  my  kingdom  stand, 
On  public  virtue,  eveiy  virtue  join'd. 
For,  lost  this  social  cement  of  mankind. 
The  greatest  empires,  by  scarce-fcit  degrees, 
Win  moulder  soft  away;  till,  tottering  loose, 
They,  prone  at  lost,  to  total  ruin  rush. 
Unbless'd  by  virtue,  government  a  league 
Becomes,  a  circling  junto  of  the  great, 
To  rob  by  law;  religion  mild,  a  yoke 
To  tame  the  stooping  soul,  a  trick  of  #ate 
To  mask  their  rapine,  and  to  share  the  prey. 
What  are,  without  it,  senates;  save  a  face 
Of  consultatbn  deep  and  reason  free, 
While  the  determined  voice  and  heart  are  soldi 
What  boasted  freedom,  save  a  sounding  namel 
And  what  election,  but  a  market  vile 
Of  slaves  self-bartcr'dl  Virtue!  without  thee, 
There  is  no  ruling  eye,  no  nerve,  in  states; 
War  has  no  vigour,  and  no  safety  peace: 
R'cn  justice  warps  to  party,  laws  o},prcss, 


/ 
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Wide  through  the  land  their  weak  protection  tukj 
First  broke  the  balance,  and  then  soom'd  tbs 

sword. 
Thus  nations  sink,  society  dissolves; 
Rapine  and  guile,  and  violence  break  loose. 
Everting  life,  and  turning  love  to  gall; 
Man  hates  the  face  of  man,  and  Indian  woods 
And  Libya's  hissing  sands  to  him  are  tame. 

'  By  those  throe  virtues  be  the  firame  sostain'd 
Of  British  freedom;  independent  life; 
Integrity  in  office;  and,  o'er  all 
Supreme,  a  passkm  for  the  oonunonweaL 

'Hail!  Independence, hail!  Ekaven's next beift 

gift. 
To  that  of  life  and  an  immortal  soull 
The  life  of  life !  that  to  the  banquet  high 
And  sober  meal  gives  taste;  to  the  bow'd  roof 
Fair-dream'd  repose,  and  to  the  cottage  charms. 
Of  public  fireedom,  hail,  thou  secret  source: 
Whose  streams,  from  every  quarter  confloeot, 

form 
My  better  Nile,  that  nurses  human  life. 
By  rills  from  thee  deduced,  irriguous,  fed, 
The  private  field  looks  gay,  with  nature's  weskh 
Abundant  flows,  and  blooms  with  each  delight 
That  nature  craves.    Its  happy  master  there, 
The  only  firecman,  walks  his  pleasing  round: 
Sweet-featured  peace  attending;  feariess  truth; 
Firm  resolution ;  goodness,  blessing  all 
That  can  rejoice;  contentment,  surest  firiend; 
And,  still  fresh  stores  from  nature's  book  derifed, 
Philosophy,  companion  ever  new. 
These  cheer  his  rural,  and  sustain  or  fire^ 
When  into  action  call'd,  his  busy  hours. 
Meantime  true  judging  moderate  desires, 
Elconomy  and  taste,  combined,  direct 
His  clear  affairs,  and  from  debauching  fiends 
Secure  his  Httle  kingdom.    Nor  can  those 
Whom  fortune  heaps,  without  these  virtues  leadl 
That  truce  with  pain,  that  animated  ease. 
That  self-enjoyment  springing  from  within; 
That  independence  active  or  retired, 
Which  make  the  soundest  bliss  of  man  below: 
But  lost  beneath  the  rubbish  of  their  means, 
And  drain'd  by  wants  to  nature  all  unknown, 
A  wandering,  tasteless,  gaily  wretched  train. 
Though  rich,  are  beggars,  and   though  noble, 
slaves. 
'  Lo!  damn'd  to  wealth,  at  what  a  gross  expenss 
They  purchase  disappointment,  pain,  and  shame. 
Instead  of  hearty  hospitable  cheer. 
See!  how  the  hall  with  brutal  riot  flows; 
While  in  the  foaming  flood,  fermenting,  steep'd 
The  country  maddens  into  party  rage. 
Mark!  those  disgraceful  piles  of  wood  and  stone, 
Those  parks  and  gardens,  where,  his  haunts  be> 

trimm'd. 
And  nature  by  presumptuous  artoppress'd. 
The  woodland  genius  mourns.  See  J  the  full  boaid 
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That  steams  disgust,  and  bowls  that  give  no  joj; 
No  truth  invited  there,  to  feed  the  mind; 
Nor  wit,  the  wine-rejoicing  reason  quafis. 
Hark!  how  the  dome  with  insolence  resounds, 
With  those  retained  by  vanity  to  scare 
Repose  and  friends.    To  tyrant  fashion,  mark  I 
The  costly  worship  paid,  to  the  broad  gaze 
Of  fools.    From  still  delusive  day  to  day, 
Led  an  eternal  round  of  lying  hope. 
See !  self-abandon'd,  how  they  roam  adrilt, 
Dash'd  oer  the  town,  a  miserable  wreck! 
Then  to  adore  some  warbling  eunuch  tum'd, 
With  Midas'  cars  they  crowd ;  or  to  the  bua 
Of  masquerade  unblushing:  or,  to  show 
Their  scorn  of  nature,  at  the  tragic  scene 
They  mirthful  sit,  or  prove  the  comic  true. 
But,  chief, behold!  around  the  rattfing  board, 
The  dvii  robbers  ranged ;  and  e'en  the  fidr. 
The  tender  fair,  each  sweetness  laid  aside, 
As  fierce  for  plunder  as  all-licensed  troops 
In  some  sack'd  city.    Thus  dissolved  their  wealth. 
Without  one  generous  luxury  dissolved, 
Or  quartered  on  it  many  a  needless  want^ 
At  the  throng'd  levee  bends  the  venal  tribe; 
With  fidr  but  faithless  smiles  each  vamish'd  o'er. 
Each  smooth  as  those  that  mutually  deceive. 
And  for  their  falsehood  each  despising  each; 
Till  shook  their  patron  by  the  wintry  winds. 
Wide  flies  the  wither'd  shower,  and  leaves  him 

bare. 
O  £ur  superior  Afric's  sable  sons, 
By  merchant  pilfer'd,  to  these  willing  slaves ! 
And  rich,  as  unsqueezed  favourite,  to  them, 
Is  he  who  can  his  virtue  boast  alone! 

*  Britons!  be  firm ! — nor  let  corruption  sly 
Twine  round  your  heart  indissoluble  chains! 
The  steel  of  Brutus  burst  the  grosser  bonds 
By  Cssar  cast  o'er  Rome ;  but  still  remain'd 
The  soft  enchanting  fetters  of  the  mind, 
And  other  Cssars  rose.    Determined,  hold 
Your  independence;  for,  that  once  destroy'd. 
Unfounded,  Freedom  is  a  morning  dream. 
That  flits  adrial  from  the  spreading  eye. 

'  Forbid  it.  Heaven!  that  ever  I  need  urge 
Integrity  in  office  on  my  sons ! 

Inculcate  common  honour ^not  to  rob 

And  whom  ? — the  gracious,  the  confiding  hand, 
That  lavishly  rewards'!  the  toiling  poor. 
Whose  cup  with  many  a  bitter  drop  is  mix'd ; 
The  guardian  public;  every  face  they  see, 
And  every  friend ;  nay,  in  effect  themselves. 
As  in  familiar  life,  the  villain's  fate 
Admits  no  cure ;  so,  when  a  desperate  age 
At  this  arrives,  I  the  devoted  race 
Indignant  spurn,  and  hopeless  soar  away. 

*  But,  ah  too  Uttle  known  to  modem  times ! 
Be  not  the  noblest  passion  past  unsung ; 
That  ray  peculiar,  from  unbounded  love 
Efiiised,  which  kindles  the  heroic  soul; 

aw 


Devotion  to  the  public    Glorious  flame ! 
Celestial  ardour!  in  what  unknown  worlds, 
Profusely  scattered  through  the  blue  immense, 
Hast  thou  been  blessing  myriads,  since  in  Itjnie, 
Old  virtuous  Rome,  so  many  deathless  names 
From  thee  their  lustre  drew  1  since,  taught  by  thee, 
Their  poverty  put  splendour  to  the  blush. 
Pain  grew  luxurious,  and  e'en  death  delight? 
O  wilt  thou  np'er,  in  thy  long  period,  look. 
With  blaze  direct,  on  this  my  last  retreat  K 

*  'Tis  not  enough,  from  self  right  understood 
Reflected,  that  thy  rays  inflame  the  heart: 
Though  virtue  not  disdains  appeals  to  self, 
Dreads  not  the  trial;  all  her  joys  are  true, 
Nor  is  there  any  real  joy  save  hers. 

Far  less  the  tepid  the  declaiming  race, 
Foes  to  corruption,  to  its  wages  friends. 
Or  those  whom  private  passions,  for  a  while. 
Beneath  my  standard  list ;  can  they  suffice 
To  raise  and  fix  the  glory  of  my  reign  1 

*  An  active  flood  of  universal  love 

Must  swell  the  breast    First,  in  effusion  wide, 
The  restless  spirit  roves  creation  round 
And  seizes  every  being:  stronger  then 
It  tends  to  life,  whate'er  the  kindred  search 
Of  bliss  allies:  then,  more  collected  still. 
It  urges  human  kind;  a  passion  grown. 
At  last,  the  central  parent  public  calls 
Its  utmost  efibrt  forth,  awakes  each  sense. 
The  comely,  grand,  and  tender.    Without  this 
This  awful  pant,  shook  from  sublimer  powers 
Than  those  of  self,  this  Heaven-infused  delight, 
This  moral  gravitation,  rushing  prone 
To  press  the  ppblic  good,  my  system  soon. 
Traverse,  to  several  selfish  centres  drawn. 
Will  reel  to  ruin :  while  for  ever  shut 
Stand  the  bright  portals  of  desponding  fame. 

'  From  sordid  self  shoot  up  no  shining  deeds, 
None  of  those  ancient  lights,  that  gladden  earth, 
Give  grace  to  being,  and  arouse  the  brave 
To  just  ambition,  virtue's  quickening  fire! 
Life  tedious  grows,  and  idly  bustling  round, 
Fill'd  up  with  actions  animal  and  mean, 
A  dull  gazette !  The  impatient  reader  scorns 
The  poor  historic  page;  till  kindly  comes 
Oblivion,  and  redeems  a  people's  shame. 
Not  so  the  times  when,  emulation-stung, 
Greece  shone  in  genius,  science,  and  in  arts. 
And  Rome  in  virtues  dreadful  to  be  told! 
To  live  was  glory  then !  and  charm'd  mankma, 
Through  the  deep  periods  of  devolving  time, 
Those,  raptured,  copy ;  these,  astonish'd,  read. 

*  True,  a  corrupted  state,  with  every  vice 
And  every  meanness  foul,  this  passion  dampa. 
Who  can,  unshock'd,  behold  the  cruel  cvni 
The  pale  inveigling  smile?  the  ruffian  front? 
The  wretch  abandon'd  to  relentless  self, 
Equally  vile  if  miser  or  profuse! 

Powers  not  of  God,  assiduous  to  corrupt? 
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The  fell  deputed  tyrant,  who  devouiB 
The  poor  and  weak,*  at  distance  from  redress  1 
DeliriouB  faction  bellowing  loud  my  namel 
The  false  fair-seeming  patriot's  hollow  boast  7 
A  race  resolved  on  bondage,  fierce  for  chains, 
My  sacred  rights  a  merchandize  alone 
Ertceming,  and  to  work  their  feeder's  will 
By  deeds,  a  horror  to  mankind,  prepared, 
As  were  the  dregs  of  Romulus  of  old  1 
Who  these  indeed  can  undctesting  sec  7 — 
But  who  unpitying?  to  the  generous  eye 
Distress  is  virtue;  and,  though  self-betray'd, 
A  people  struggling  with  their  fate  must  rouse 
The  hero's  throb.    Nor  can  a  land,  at  once, 
Be  lost  to  virtue  quite.    How  glorious  then ! 
Fit  luxury  for  gods !  to  save  the  good, 
Protect  the  feeble,  dash  bold  vice  aside, 
Depress  the  wicked,  and  restore  the  frul. 
Posterity,  besides!  the  young  are  pure. 
And  sons  may  tinge  their  father's  cheek  with 

shame. 
*  Should  then  the  times  arrive  (which  Heaven 

avert!) 
That  Britons  bend  unnerved,  not  by  the  force 
Of  arms,  more  generous  and  more  manly,  quell'd, 
But  by  corruption's  soul-dejecting  arts. 
Arts  impudent !  and  gross !  by  their  own  gold, 
In  part  bestow'd,  to  bribe  them  to  give  all. 
With  party  raging,  or  immersed  in  sloth. 
Should  they  Britannia's  well  fought  laurels  yield 
To  slily  conquering  Gaul ;  e'en  from  her  brow 
Let  her  own  naval  oak  be  basely  torn, 
By  such  as  tremble  at  the  stiffening  gale, 
And  ner\'cless  sink  while  others  sing  rejoiced. 
Or  (darker  prospect !  scarce  one  gleam  behind 
Disclosing)  should  the  broad  corruptive  plague 
Breathe  from  the  city  to  the  farthest  hut, 
That  sits  serene  within  the  forest  shade ; 
The  fever'd  people  fire,  inflame  their  wants. 
And  their  luxurious  thirst,  so  gathering  rage, 
That,  were  a  buyer  found,  they  stand  prepared 
To  sell  their  birthright  for  a  cooling  draught 
Should  shameless  pens  for  plain  corruption  plead; 
The  hired  assassins  of  the  commonweal ! 
Deem'd  the  declaiming  rant  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Should  public  virtue  grow  the  public  scofi*. 
Till  private,  failing,  staggers  through  the  land: 
Till  roimd  the  city  loose  mechanic  want, 
Dire  prowling  nightly,  makes  the  cheerful  haunts 
Of  men  more  hideous  than  Numidian  wilds. 
Nor  from  its  fury  sleeps  the  vale  in  peace ; 
And  murders,  horrors,  perjuries  abound : 
Nay,  till  to  lowest  deeds  the  highest  stoop ; 
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•  Lord  Molcaworth,  In  hb  account  of  Denmaric,  sajt,— 'It 
li  otMerred,  tluu  in  limited  monarchies  and  commonweallh^ 
t  neighbourliuoC  to  iho  acat  of  ihe  guremmeni  is  advaota* 
geous  to  the  ouhjecis ;  whilst  tl)e  distant  provinces  are  lfl« 
Ihri  vii^,  and  more  liable  to  opproaloo.' 


The  rich,  like  starving  wretches,  thirst  for  gold : 
And  tb  jse,  on  whom  the  vernal  showers  of  Hee 

ven 
AU-bounteous  fall,  and  that  prime  lot  bestow, 
A  power  to  live  to  nature  and  themselves. 
In  sick  attendance  wear  their  anxious  days. 
With  fortune,  joyless,  and  with  honours,  mean. 
Meantime,  perhaps,  profosion  flows  around, 
The  waste  of  war,  without  the  works  of  peiioe; 
No  mark  of  millions  in  the  gulf  absorpt 
Of  uncreating  vice,  none  but  the  rage 
Of  roueed  corruption  still  demanding  more. 
That  very  portion,  which  (by  fiuthful  skill 
Employ'd)  might  make  the  smiling  public  rear 
Her  ornamented  head,  drill'd  through  the  hands 
Of  mercenary  tools,  serves  but  to  nurse 
A  locust  band  within,  and  in  the  bud 
Leaves  starved  each  work  of  dignity  and  use. 

'  I  paint  the  worst.    But  should  these  times 
arrive, 
If  any  nobler  passion  yet  remain. 
Let  all  my  sons  all  parties  fling  aside. 
Despise  their  nonsense,  and  together  join; 
Let  worth  and  virtue  scorning  low  despair, 
Exerted  full,  from  every  quarter  shine, 
Commix'd  in  heighton'd  blaze.    Light  flaah'd  to 

light, 

Moral,  or  intellectual,  more  intense 
By  giving  glows.    As  on  pure  winter's  ere, 
Gradual,  the  stars  efiulge;  fainter,  at  first, 
They,  straggling,  rise;  but  when  the  radiant  host, 
In  thick  profusion  pour'd,  shine  out  iipmmi«^ 
Each  casting  vivid  influence  on  each. 
From  pole  to  pole  a  glittering  deluge  pUiys, 
And  worlds  above  rejmce,  and  men  below. 

'  But  why  to  Britons  this  superfluous  strain  1— 
Good  nature,  honest  truth  e'en  somewhat  bluot^ 
Of  crooked  baseness  an  indignant  scorn, 
A  zeal  unyielding  in  their  country's  cause. 
And  ready  bounty,  wont  to  dwell  with  them— 
Nor  only  wont — wide  o'er  the  land  diflfused, 
In  many  a  bless'd  retirement  still  they  dwelL 

'  To  softer  prospect  turn  we  now  the  view, 
To  laurel'd  science,  arts,  and  public  work% 
That  lend  my  finish'd  fabric  comely  pride. 
Grandeur  and  grace.    Of  sullen  genius  he! 
Cursed  by  the  Muses!  by  the  Graces  loathed! 
Who  deems  beneath  the  public's  high  regard 
These  last  enlivening  touches  of  my  reign. 
However  puflf'd  with  power,  and  gorged  with 

wealth, 
A  nation  be ;  let  trade  enormous  rise. 
Let  East  and  South  their  mingled  treasure  pour, 
Till,  swell'd  impetuous,  the  corrupting  flood 
Burst  o'er  the  city  and  devour  the  land : 
Yet  these  neglected,  these  recording  arts, 
Wealth  rots,  a  nuisance ;  and,  oblivions  tank, 
That  nation  must  another  Carthage  lie. 
'If  not  by  them, on  monnmwntd  bnuH^ 
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C>ii  tculptured  marble,  on  the  deathlefs  page, 
Impressed,  renown  had  left  no  trace  behind : 
In  Tain,  to  future  times,  the  sage  had  thoi^ht, 
l*he  lefTialator  planned,  the  hero  found 
A  beauteous  death,  the  patriot  toil'd  in  vain. 
The  awarders  they  of  Fame's  immortal  wreath, 
They  rouse  ambition,  they  the  mind  exalt, 
Grive  great  ideas,  lovely  forms  infuse. 
Delight  the  general  eye,  and,  dress'd  by  them. 
The  moral  Venus  glows  with  double  charms. 

'  Science,  my  close  associate,  still  attends 
Where'er  I  go.    Sometimes,  in  simple  guise. 
She  walks  the  furrow  with  the  consul-swain, 
Whispering  unlettered  wisdom  to  the  heart, 
Direct;  or,  sometimes,  in  the  pompous  robe 
Of  fancy  dress'd,  she  charms  Athenian  wits, 
And  a  whole  sapient  city  round  her  bums. 
Then  o'er  her  brow  Minerva's  terrors  nod; 
With  Xenophon,  sometimes,  in  dire  extremes. 
She  breathes  deliberate  soul,  and  makes  retreat* 
Unequal'd  glory:  with  the  Tbeban  sage, 
Epaminondas,  first  and  best  of  men ! 
Sometimes  she  bids  the  deep-embattled  host. 
Above  the  vulgar  reach,  resistless  form'd, 
March  to  sure  conquest — never  gain'd  before  !t 
Nor  on  the  treacherous  seas  of  giddy  state 
Unskilful  she :  when  the  triumphant  tide 
Of  high-swoln  empire  wears  one  boundless  smile, 
And  the  gale  tempts  to  new  pursuits  of  fame, 
Sometimes,  with  Scipio,  she  collects  her  sail. 
And  seeks  the  blissfiil  shore  of  rural  ease. 
Where,  but  the  Aonian  maids,  no  sirens  sing ; 
Or  should  the  deep-brew'd  tempest  muttering  rise, 
While  rocks  and  'shoals  perfidious  lurk  around, 
With  TuUy  she  her  wide-reviving  light 
To  senates  holds ;  a  Catiline  confoimds, 
And  saves  awhile  from  Cssar  sinking  Rome. 
Such  the  kind  power,  whose  piercing  eye  diisolves 
Each  mental  fetter,  and  sets  reason  free ; 
For  me  inspiring  an  enlightened  zeal, 
The  more  tenacious  as  the  more  convinced 
How  happy  freemen,  and  how  v^retched  slaves. 
To  Britons  not  unknown,  to  Britons  full 
The  Ghxldess  spreads  her  stores,  the  secret  soul 
That  quickens  trade,  the  breath  unseen  that  wafts 
To  them  the  treasures  of  a  balanced  world. 
But  finer  arts  (save  what  the  Muse  has  sung 
In  daring  fiight,  above  all  modern  wing,) 
Neglected  droop  the  head;  and  public  works, 
Broke  by  corruption  into  private  gain, 
Not  ornament,  disgrace ;  not  serve,  destroy. 

"The  famous  Retz«a(  of  the  Ten  Thoioand  was  chiefly 
eoodncted  by  Xeoophoo. 

t^Muninondas,  aAer  having  beat  the  Lacederoonians  and 
their  allies^  in  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  made  an  incursion,  at  the 
dead  of  a  powerful  army,  Into  Laconia.  It  was  now  six  hun> 
dred  yean  since  the  Dorians  had  poneesed  this  country,  and 
tn  all  that  time  the  face  of  an  enemy  tiad  not  been  seen  \ndthin 
Ifaalr  tscritoctaa— P^MlorcA  in  AgutlauM. 


'  Shall  Britons,  by  their  own  joint  wisdom  ruleo 
Beneath  one  Royal  Head,  whose  vital  power 
Connects,  enlivens,  and  exerts  the  whole ; 
In  finer  arts,  and  public  works,  shall  tlicy 
To  Grallia  yield  7  yield  to  a  land  that  bends 
Depress'd,  and  broke,  beneath  the  will  of  one) 
Of  one  who,  should  the  unkmgly  thirst  of  gold. 
Or  tyrant  passions,  or  ambition,  prompt, 
Calb  locust-armies  o'er  the  blasted  land : 
Drains  from  its  tlursty  bounds  the  springs  of 

wealth. 
His  own  insatiate  reservoir  to  fill: 
To  the  lone  desert  patriot-merit  frowns, 
Or  into  dungeons  arts,  when  they,  their  chains. 
Indignant,  bursting ;  for  their  nobler  works 
AU  other  license  scorn  but  truths  and  mine. 
Oh  shame  to  think !  shall  Britons,  in  the  field 
Unconquer'd  still,  the  better  laurel  lose  1 
E'en  in  that  monarch's  reign,*  who  vainly  dreamt^ 
By  giddy  power,  betray'd,  and  flatter'd  pride, 
To   grasp  unbounded    sway;  while,  swarming 

round, 
His  armies  dared  all  Europe  to  the  field ; 
To  hostile  hands  while  treasure  flow'd  profuse. 
And,  that  great  source  of  treasure,  subjects'  blood, 
Inhuman  squander'd,  sicken'd  every  land; 
From  Britain,  chief,  while  my  superior  sons. 
In  vengeance  rushing,  dash'd  his  idle  hopes. 
And  bade  his  agonizing  heart  be  low: 
E'en  then,  as  in  the  golden  calm  of  peace. 
What  public  works,  at  home,  what  arts  arose! 
What  various  science  shone!  what  genius  glowd! 

*  'TLs  not  for  me  to  paint,  diffusive  shot 
O'er  fair  extents  of  land,  the  shining  road ; 
The  flood-compelling  arch ;  the  long  canal, t 
Through  mountains  piercing  and  uniting  seas ; 
The  domet  resounding  sweet  with  infant  joy. 
From  famine  saved,  or  cruel-handed  shame; 
And  thatt  where  valour  counts  his  noble  scars, 
The  land  where  social  pleasure  loves  to  dwell, 
Of  the  fierce  demon,  Gothic  duel,  freed ; 
The  robber  from  his  farthest  forest  chased ; 
The  turbid  city  clear'd,  and,  by  degrees, 
Into  sure  peace  the  best  police  refined. 
Magnificence,  and  grace,  and  decent  joy. 
Let  Grallic  bards  record,  how  honour'd  arts. 
And  science,  by  despotic  bounty  bless'd. 
At  distance  fiourish'd  from  my  parent-eye. 
Restoring  ancient  taste,  how  Boileau  rose : 
How  the  big  Roman  soul  shook,  in  Corneille, 
The  trembling  stage.     In  elegant  Racine; 
How  the  more  powerful  though  more  humble  voiot 
Of  nature-painting  Greece,  resistless,  breathed 
The  whole  awaken'd  heart.    How  Moliere's  scexM, 
Chastised  and  regular,  with  well  judged  wit. 
Not  scattcr'd  wild,  and  native  humour,  graced, 

*  Lewis  XIV.  t  The  Canal  of  T.»ngim^in^ 

iThe  hospitals  for  fbundUnp  and  inyaUds. 
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Was  life  iUelf.    To  public  honouni  raised, 
How  learning  in  warm  seminaries*  spread; 
And,  more  for  glory  than  the  small  reward, 
How  emulation  strove.    How  their  pure  tongue 
Almost  obtained  what  was  denied  their  arms. 
From  Rome,  awhile,  how  Painting,  courted  long. 
With  Poussin  came ;  ancient  design,  that  lifts 
A  fidrer  front,  and  looks  another  soul. 
How  the  kind  art,t  that,  of  unvalued  price, 
The  filmed  and  only  jncture,  easy,  gives, 
Refined  her  touch,  and,  through  the  shadow'd 

piece, 
AH  the  live  spirit  of  the  painter  poor'd. 
Coyest  of  arts,  how  sculpture  northward  deign*d 
A  look,  and  bade  her  Giradon  arise. 
How  lavish  grandeur  blazed ;  the  barren  waste, 
Astonish'd,  saw  the  sudden  palace  swell, 
And  fountains  spout  amid  its  arid  shades. 
For  leagues,  bright  vistas  opening  to  the  view, 
How  forests  in  majestic  gardens  smiled. 
How  menial  arts,  by  their  gay  sisters  taught, 
Wove  the  deep  flower,  the  blooming  foliage  trained 
In  joyous  figures  o'er  the  silky  lawn, 
The  palace  cheer'd,  illumed  the  storied  wall, 
And  with  the  pencil  vied  the  glowing  loom.t 

^hese  laurels,  Lewis,  by  the  droppings  raised 
Of  thy  profusion,  its  dishonour  shade. 
And,  green  through  future  times,  shall  bind  thy 

brow, 
WhUe  the  vain  honours  of  perfidious  wax 
Wither  abhor'd,  or  in  oblivion  lost 
With  what  prevailing  vigour  had  they  shot, 
And  stole  a  deeper  root,  by  the  full  tide 
Of  warnnmk  millions  fed?    Superior  still. 
How  had  they  branched  luxuriant  to  the  skies, 
In  Britain  planted,  by  the  potent  juice 
Of  Freedom  sweli'd  1  Forced  is  the  bloom  of  arts, 
A  false  uncertain  spring,  when  Bounty  gives, 
Weak  without  me,  a  transitory  gleam. 
Fair  shine  the  slippery  days,  enticing  skies 
Of  favour  smile,  and  courtly  breezes  blow; 
Till  arts  betray'd,  trust  to  the  flattering  air 
Their  tender  blossom:  then  malignant  rise 
The  blights  of  Envy,  of  those  insect  clouds, 
That,  blasting  merit  often  cover  courts: 
Nay,  should  perchance  some  kind  Macenas  aid 
The  doubtful  beamings  of  his  prince's  soul, 
His  wavering  ardour  fix,  and  unconfined 
Diffuse  his  warm  beneficence  around ; 
Yet  death,  at  last,  and  wintry  tyrants  come. 
Each  sprig  of  genius  killing  at  the  root. 
Bjit  when  with  me  imperial  Bounty  joins. 
Wide  o'er  the  public  blows  eternal  spring; 
Whiln  mingled  autumn  every  harvest  pours 
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Of  every  land;  whate'er  Invention,  Art, 
Creating  Toil,  and  Nature  can  produce.' 

Here  ceased  the  Goddess;  and  her  ardent  wmgt, 
Dipt  in  the  colours  of  the  heavenly  bow. 
Stood  waving  radiance  round,  for  sudden  flight 
Prepared,  when  thus,  impatient,  burst  my  prayt^: 
( Oh  forming  light  of  lifel  O  better  sun!    • 
Sun  of  mankind!  by  whom  the  cloudy  north. 
Sublimed,  not  envies  Languedocian  skies. 
That,  unstain'd  ether  all,  dififusive  smile: 
When  shall  we  call  these  ancient  laurels  ours? 
And  when  thy  work  complete  V   Straight  with  hif 

hand 
Celestial  red,  she  touch'd  my  darken'd  eyes. 
As  at  the  touch  of  day  the  shades  dissolve, 
So  quick,  methought,  the  misty  circle  clear'd, 
That  dims  the  dawn  of  being  here  below: 
The  future  shone  disclosed,  and  in  long  view. 
Bright  rising  eras  instant  rush'd  to  light 

*  They  come!  great  Goddess!  I  the  times  b»» 

hold! 
The  times  our  fathers,  in  the  bloody  field. 
Have  eam'd  so  dear,  and,  not  with  less  renown, 
In  the  warm  struggles  of  the  senate  fight 
The  times  I  see !  whose  glory  to  supply, 
For  toiling  ages.  Commerce  round  the  worid 
Has  wing'd  unniunber'd  sails,  and  from  each  land 
Materials  heap'd,  that,  well  employ'd,  with  Rome 
Might  vie  our  grandeur,  and  with  Greece  oar  art 

*  Lo!  Princes  I  behold  contriving  still, 
And  still  conducting  firm  some  brave  design; 
Kings!  that  the  narrow  joyless  circle  scorn. 
Burst  the  blockade  of  fidse  designing  men. 
Of  treacherous  smiles,  of  adulation  fell. 

And  of  the  blinding  clouds  around  them  thrown: 
Their  court  rejoicing  millions;  woilh  aione, 
And  Virtue  dear  to  them;  their  best  delight, 
In  just  proportion,  to  give  general  joy; 
Their  jealous  care  thy  kingdom  to  maintain; 
The  public  glory  theirs ;  unsparing  love 
Their  endless  treasure ;  and  their  deeds  their  praise. 
With  thee  they  work.    Nought  can  resist  yoor 

force: 
Life  feels  it  quickening  in  her  dark  retreats: 
Strong  spread  the  blooms  of  Grenius,  Science,  Ait; 
HIb  bashful  bounds  disclosing  Merit  breaks; 
And,  big  with  firuits  of  glory.  Virtue  blows 
Expansive  o'er  the  land.    Another  race 
Of  generous  youth,  of  patriot  sires,  I  see ! 
Not  those  vain  insects  fluttering  in  the  blaze 
Of  court,  and  ball,  and  play;  those  venal  souls 
Corruption's  veteran  unrelenting  bands. 
That  to  their  vices  slaves,  can  ne'er  be  free. 

'  I  seethe  fountains  purged!  whence  life  denvM 
A  clear  or  turbid  flow;  see  the  young  mind 
Not  fed  impure  by  chance,  by  flattery  £)ol'd, 
Or  by  scholastic  jargon  bloated  proud, 
But  fill'd  and  nourish'd  by  the  light  of  truth. 
Then  beam'd  through  fimcy  the  refining  rajj 
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And  pouring  on  the  heart,  the  passions  feel 
At  once  informing  light  and  moving  flame ; 
Tin  moral,  public,  graceful  action  crowns 
The  whole.    Behold!  the  fisdr  contention  glowg, 
In  all  that  mind  or  body  can  adorn, 
And  form  to  life.    Instead  of  barren  heads, 
Barbaiian  pedants,  wrangling  sons  of  pride, 
And  truth-perplexing  mctaphysic  wits, 
Men,  patriots,  chie&,  and  citizens  are  form'd. 

'  Lo!  Justice,  like  the  liberal  light  of  Heaven, 
Unpurchased  shines  on  all;  and  from  her  beam, 
Appalling  guilt,  retire  the  savage  crew, 
That  prowl  amid  the  darkness  they  themselves 
Have  thrown  around  the  laws.  Oppression  grieves, 
See  1  how  her  legal  furies  bite  the  lip, 
While  Yorkes  and  Talbots  their  deep  snares  detect, 
And  seize  swift  justice  through  the  clouds  they 
raise. 

'See!  social  Labour  lifts  his  guarded  head, 
And  men  not  yield  to  government  in  vain. 
From  the  sure  land  is  rooted  ruffian  force. 
And,  the  lewd  nurse  of  villains,  idle  waste ; 
Lo !  raised  their  haunts,  down  dash'd  their  mad- 
dening bowl, 
A  nation's  poison !  beauteous  order  reigns ! 
Manly  submission,  unimposing  toil. 
Trade  without  guile,  civility  that  marks 
From  the  foul  herd  of  brutal  slaves  thy  sons. 
And  fearless  peace.    Or  shoukl  affironting  war 
To  slow  but  dreadful  vengeance  rouse  the  just, 
Unfailing  fields  of  freemen  I  behold ! 
That  know,  with  their  own  proper  arm,  to  guard 
Their  own  bless'd  isle  against  a  leaguing  world. 
Despairing  Gaul  her  boiling  youth  restrains. 
Dissolved  her  dream  of  universal  sway ; 
The  winds  and  seas  are  Britain's  wide  domain; 
And  not  a  sail,  but  by  permission,  spreads. 

'  Lo !  swarming  southward  on  rejoicing  suns, 
Gray  colonies  extend ;  the  calm  retreat 
Of  undeserved  distress,  the  better  home 
Of  those  whom  bigots  chase  from  forogn  lands. 
Nor  buih  on  rapine,  servitude,  and  wo, 
And  in  their  turn  some  petty  tyrant's  prey ; 
But,  bound  by  social  Freedom,  firm  they  rise ; 
Such  as,  of  late,  an  Oglethorpe  has  form'd. 
And,  crowding  round,  the  charm'd  Savannah 

'  Horrid  wiUi  want  and  nusery  no  more 

Our  streets  the  tender  passenger  afflict. 

Nor  shivering  age,  nor  sickness  without  fnend, 

Or  home,  or  bed  to  bear  his  burning  load ; 

Nor  agonizing  infant,  that  ne'er  eam'd 

Its  guiltless  pangs;  I  see!  the  stores,  profuse. 

Which  British  bounty  has  to  these  assign'd. 

No  more  the  sacrilegious  riot  swell 

Of  cannibal  devourers !  right  applied. 

No  starving  wretch  the  land  of  freedomstains: 

If  poor,  employment  finds;  if  old,  demands, 

if  sick,  if  maim'd,  his  miserable  due ; 

And  wQI,  if  young,  lepsy  the  fondest  care. 

3  w  S 


Sweet  sets  the  sun  of  stormy  life ;  and  sweet 
The  morning  shines,  in  Mercy's  dews  array'd. 
Lo!  how  they  rise!  these  families  of  Heaven! 
That !  chief,*  (but  why — ^ye  bigots ! — why  so  late7) 
Where  blooms  and  warbks  glad  a  nang  age ; 
What  smiles  of  praise !  and,  while  their  song  as- 
cends. 
The  listening  seraph  lays  his  lute  aside. 

*  Hark !  the  gay  muses  ndsc  a  nobler  strain. 
With  active  nature,  warm  impassion'd  truth. 
Engaging  fiible,  hicid  order,  notes 

Of  various  string,  and  hcart-fclt  image  fiU'd. 
Behold !  I  see  the  dread  delightful  school 
Of  temper'd  passions,  and  of  polish'd  life, 
Restored :  behold !  the  well  diBsembled  scene 
Calls  from  embellish'd  eyes  the  lovely  tear, 
Or  lights  up  mirth  in  modest  cheeks  again. 
Lo !  vamsh'd  monster  land.    Lo!  driven  away 
Those  that  Apollo's  sacred  walks  profane : 
Their  wild  creation  scatter'd,  where  a  world 
Unknown  to  nature,  Chaos  more  confused. 
O'er  the  brute  scene  its  Ouran-Outangs  pours  ;t 
Detested  forms !  that,  on  the  mind  irapress'd, 
Corrupt,  confound,  and  barbarize  an  age. 

'  Behold !  all  thine  again  the  Sister- Arts, 
Thy  graces  they,  knit  in  harmonious  dance, 
Nursed  by  the  treasure  from  a  nation  drain'd 
Their  works  to  purchase,  they  to  nobler  rouse 
Their  untamed  genius,  their  unfetter'd  thought; 
Of  pompous  tyrants,  and  of  dreaming  monks. 
The  gaudy  tools,  and  prisoners  no  more. 

*  Lo !  numerous  domes  a  Burlington  confess : 
For  kings  and  senates  fit,  the  palace  see ! 

The  temple  breathing  a  religious  awe ; 
E'en  framed  with  elegance  the  plain  retreat. 
The  private  dwelling.    Certain  in  his  aim, 
Taste,  never  idly  working,  saves  expense. 

'  See !  silvan  scenes,  where  Art  alone  pretends 
To  dress  her  mistress,  and  disclose  her  charms: 
Such  as  a  Pope  in  miniature  has  shown  ;t 
A  Bathuist  o'er  the  widening  forest)  spreads; 
And  such  as  fi>rm  a  Richmond,  Chiswick,  Stow9 

*  August,  around,  what  public  works  I  see ! 
Lo !  stately  streets,  lo !  squares  that  court  the 

breeze, 
In  spite  of  those  to  whom  pertains  the  care. 
Ingulfing  more  than  founded  Roman  ways, 
Lo  !  ray*d  from  cities  o^er  the  brighten'd  land, 
Connecting  sea  to  sea,  the  S9lid  road. 
Lo !  the  proud  arch  (no  vile  exactor's  stand) 
With  easy  sweep  bestrides  the  chasing  flood. 
See!  long  canals,  and  deepen'd  rivers  join 
Each  part  with  each,  and  with  the  circling  inmm 
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The  whole  enUven*d  isle.    Lo !  ports  expand, 
Free  as  the  winds  and  waves  their  sheltering  arms. 
IjO  !  streaming  comfort  o'er  the  troubled  deep, 
On  every  pointed  coast  the  lighthouse  towers ; 
And,  by  the  broad  imperious  mole  repell'd, 


Hark !  how  the  baffled  storm  indignant  roars. 
As  thick  to  view  these  varied  wonders  rose 
Shook  all  my  son!  with  transport,  unassured, 
The  Vision  broke ;  and,  on  my  waking  eye, 
Rush'd  the  still  ruins  of  dejected  Rome. 


^iwtlUmtonu  ^tm». 


TO  THE  MBMORT    OP 
THE  RIGHT  BON.  LORD  TALBOT, 

LATE   CHANCELLOR  OP  GREAT   BRITAIN. 
ADDRESSED  TO  HIS  SON. 

While  with  the  public,  you,  my  Lord,  lament 
A  friend  and  father  lost;  permit  the  Muse, 
The  Mlise  assign'd  of  old  a  double  theme. 
To  praise  dead  worth,  and  humble  living  pride, 
Whose  generous  task  begins  where  interest  ends; 
Permit  her  on  a  Talbot's  tomb  to  lay 
This  cordial  verse  sincere,  by  truth  inspired. 
Which  means  not  to  bestow  but  borrow  fame. 
Yes,  she  may  sing  his  matchless  virtues  now — 
Unhappy  that  she  may. — But  where  begin  1 
How  from  the  diamond  single  out  each  ray. 
Where  all,  though  trembling  with  ten  thousand 

iiues, 
Elfiuse  one  dazzling  undivided  light? 

Let  the  low-minded  of  these  narrow  days 
No  more  presume  to  deem  the  lofty  tale 
Of  ancient  times,  in  pity  to  their  own, 
Romance.    In  Talbot  we  united  saw 
The  piercing  eye,  the  quick  enlighten'd  soul. 
The  graceful  ease,  the  flowing  tongue  of  Greece, 
Join'd  to  the  virtues  and  the  force  of  Rome. 

Eternal  Wisdom,  that  all-quickening  sun. 
Whence  every  life,  in  just  proportion,  draws 
Directing  light  and  actuating  flame. 
Ne'er  with  a  larger  portion  of  its  beams 
Awaken'd  mortal  clay.    Hence  steady,  cohn, 
Difiusive,  deep,  and  clear,  his  reason  saw. 
With  instantaneous  view,  the  truth  of  things; 
Chief  what  to  human  life  and  human  bliss 
Pertains,  that  noblest  science,  fit  for  man : 
And  hence,  responsive  to  his  knowledge,  glow'd 
His  ardent  virtue.    Ignorance  and  vice. 
In  consort  foul,  agree ;  each  heightening  each ; 
While  virtue  draws  fbom  knowledge  brighter  fire. 

What  grand,  what   comely,  or  what  tender 
sense. 
What  talent,  or  what  virtue  was  not  his; 
What  that  can  render  man  or  great,  or  good, 
GifB  weM  worth,  or  amiable  gracel 


Nor  could  he  brook  in  studious  shade  to  lie, 
In  soft  retirement,  indolently  pleased 
With  selfish  peace.    The  Syren  of  the  wise, 
(Who  steals  the  Aonian  song,  and,  in  the  shape 
Of  Virtue,  woos  them  from  a  worthless  world) 
Though  deep  he  felt  her  charms,  could  never  melt 
His  strenuous  spirit,  recollected,  calm, 
As  silent  night,  yet  active  as  the  day. 
The  more  the  bold,  the  bustling,  and  the  bad. 
Press  to  usurp  the  reigns  of  power,  the  more, 
Behoves  it  virtue,  with  indignant  zeal, 
To  check  their  combination.     Shall  low  views 
Of  sneaking  interest  or  luxurious  vice. 
The  villain's  passions,  quicken  more  to  toil. 
And  dart  a  livelier  vigour  through  the  soul, 
Than  those  that  mingled  with  our  truest  good, 
With  present  honour  and  immortal  fame, 
Involve  the  good  of  all  1  An  empty  form 
Is  the  weak  Virtue,  that  amid  the  shade 
Lamenting  lies,  with  future  schemes  amused. 
While  Wickedness  and  Folly,  kindred  powers, 
Confound  the  world.    A  Talbot's,  different  far, 
Sprung  ardent  into  action:  action,  that  disdain'd 
To  lose  in  deathlike  sloth  one  pulse  of  life, 
That  might  be  saved ;  disdain'd  fi)r  coward  ease^ 
And  her  insipid  pleasures,  to  resign 
The  prize  of  glory,  the  keen  sweets  of  toil. 
And  those  high  joys  that  teach  the  truly  great 
To  live  for  others,  and  for  others  die. 

Early,  behold !  he  breaks  benign  on  life. 
Not  breathing  more  beneficence,  the  spring 
Leads  in  her  swelling  train  the  gentle  airs : 
While  gay,  behind  her,  smiles  the  kindling  wans 
Of  rufiian  storms  and  Winter's  lawless  rage. 
In  him  Astrea,  to  this  dim  abode 
Of  ever  wandering  men,  retum'd  again: 
To  bless  them  his  delight,  to  bring  them  back 
From  thorny  error,  from  unjoyous  wrong 
Into  the  paths  of  kind  primeval  faith, 
Of  happiness  and  justice.    All  his  parts, 
Hb  virtues  all,  coUected,  soug^ht  the  good 
Of  humankind.    For  that  he,  fervent,  felt 
The  throb  of  patriots,  when  they  model  state* 
Anxious  for  that,  nor  needful  sleep  could  hold 
atiU-awake&'dMml;  nor  firiendi  had  chaniif 
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To  Kteal,  with  pleasing  guile,  one  useful  hour; 
ToU  knew  no  languor,  no  attraction  joy. 
Thus  with  unwearied  steps,  by  Virtue  led, 
He  gain'd  the  summit  of  that  sacred  hill, 
Where,   raised    above  black   Envy's  darkening 

clouds, 
tier  spotless  temple  liils  its  radiant  front 
Be  named,  victorious  ravages,  no  more ! 
Vanish,  ye  human  comets!  shrink  your  blaze! 
Ye  that  your  gloiy  to  your  terrora  owe, 
As,  o'er  the  gazing  desolated  earth. 
You  scatter  famine,  pestilence,  and  war ; 
Vanish !  before  this  vernal  sun  of  fame ; 
Efiulgent  sweetness !  beaming  life  and  joy. 
How  the  heart  listen'd  while   he,  pleading, 
spoke! 
While  on  the  enlighten'd  mind,  with  winning  art. 
His  gentle  reason  so  persuasive  stole. 
That  the  charm'd  hearer  thought  it  was  his  own. 
Ah!  when,  ye  studious  of  the  laws,  again 
Shall  such  enchanting  lessons  bless  your  earl 
When  shall  again  the  darkest  truths,  perplex'd, 
Be  set  in  ample  day  1  when  shall  the  harsh 
And  arduous  open  into  smiling  easel 
The  solid  mix  with  ek^gant  delight? 
His  was  the  talent  with  the  purest  light 
At  once  to  pour  conviction  on  the  soul. 
And  warm  with  lawful  flame,  the  impassion'd 

heart. 
That  dangerous  gift  with  him  was  safely  lodged 
By  Heaven — He,  sacred  to  his  country's  cause. 
To  trampled  want  and  worth,  to  suffering  right, 
To  the  lone  widow's  and  her  orphan's  woes, 
Reserved  the  mighty  charm.    With  equal  brow, 
Despising  then  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  power, 
He  all  that  noblest  eloquence  effused, 
Which    generous   passion,    taught   by    reason, 

breathes: 
Then  spoke  the  man;  and,  over  barren  art, 
Prevail'd  abundant  nature.    Freedom  then 
His  client  was,  humanity  and  truth. 

Placed  on  the  seat  of  justice,  there  he  reign'd, 
In  a  superior  sphere  of  cloudless  day, 
A  pure  intelligence.    No  tumult  there. 
No  dark  emotion,  no  intemperate  heat, 
No  passion  e'er  disturb'd  the  clear  serene 
That  around  him  spread.    A  zeal  for  right  alone. 
The  love  of  justice,  like  the  steady  sun. 
Its  equal  ardour  lent;  and  sometimes  raised 
Against  the  sons  of  violence,  of  pride. 
And  bold  deceit,  his  indignation  gleam'd. 
Yet  still  by  sober  dignity  restrain'd. 
As  intuition  quick,  he  snatched  the  truth, 
Yet  with  progressive  patience,  step  by  step, 
Self-diflident,  or  to  the  slower  kind, 
He  through  the  maze  of  falsehood  traced  it  on, 
Till,  at  the  last,  evolved,  it  full  appear'd. 
And  e'en  the  loser  own'd  the  just  decree. 
but  when,  in  senates,  he,  to  fireedomfinn, 


Enlightened  Freedom,  plonn'd  salubrious  laws. 
His  various  learning,  his  wide  knowledge,  then, 
His  insight  deep  into  Britannia's  weal, 
Spontaneous  seem'd  from  simple  sense  to  flow. 
And  the  plain  patriot  smoothed  the  brow  of  law 
No  specious  sweU,  no  frothy  pomp  of  words 
Fell  on  the  cheated  ear;  no  studied  maze 
Of  declaration,  to  perplex  the  right, 
He  darkening  threw  around:  safe  in  itself. 
In  its  own  force,  all  powerful  Reason  spoke; 
While  on  the  great  the  ruling  point,  at  once, 
He  strqam'd  decisive  day,  and  show'd  it  vain 
To  lengthen  further  out  the  clear  debate. 
Conviction  breathes  conviction;  to  the  heart, 
Pour'd  ardent  forth  in  eloquence  unhid. 
The  heart  attends :  for  let  the  venal  try 
Their  every  hardening  stupifying  art. 
Truth  must  prevail,  zeal  will  enkindle  zeal, 
And  Nature,  skilful  touch'd,  is  honest  still. 
Behold  him  in  the  councils  of  his  prince. 
What  faithful  light   he  lends!    How  me,  in 

courts. 
Such  wisdom!  such  abihties !  andjoin'd 
To  \irtue  so  determined,  public  zeal, 
And  honour  of  such  adamantine  proo( 
As  e'en  corruption,  hopeless,  and  o'eraw'd, 
Durst  not  have  tempt^  1  yet  of  manners  mild. 
And  winning  every  heart,  he  knew  to  please, 
Nobly  to  please ;  while  equally  he  scom'd 
Or  adulation  to  receive,  or  give. 
Happy  the  state,  where  wakes  a  ruling  eye 
Of  such  inspection  keen,  and  general  care! 
Beneath  a  guard  so  vigilant,  so  pure. 
Toil  may  resign  his  careless  head  to  rest, 
And  ever  jealous  freedom  sleep  in  peace. 
Ah !  lost  untimely !  lost  in  downward  days ! 
And  many  a  patriot-counsel  with  him  lost! 
Counsels,  that  might  have  humbled  Britain's  fot. 
Her  native  foe,  from  eldest  time  by  fate 
Appointed,  as  did  once  a  Talbot's  arms. 

Let  learning,  arts,  let  universal  worth. 
Lament  a  patron  lost,  a  friend  and  judge, 
Unhke  the  sons  of  vanity,  that  veil'd 
Beneath  the  patron's  prostituted  name. 
Dare  sacrifice  a  worthy  man  to  pride, 
And  flush  confusion  o'er  an  honest  cheek. 
When  he  conferr'd  a  grace,  it  seem'd  a  debt 
Which  he  to  merit,  to  the  public,  paid. 
And  to  the  great  all-bounteous  Source  of  good  I 
His  sympathizing  heart  itself  received 
The  generous  obligation  he  bestow'd. 
This,  this  indeed,  is  patronizing  worth. 
Their  kind  protector  him  the  Muses  own. 
But  scorn  with  noble  pride  the  boasted  air 
Of  tasteless  vanity's  insulting  hand. 
The  gracious  stream,  that  cheers  the  letter'd  wori<| 
Is  not  the  noisy  giA  of  suomier's  noon. 
Whose  sudden  current,  from  the  naked  root, 
Washes  the  little  soil  which  yet  remain'd. 
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And  only  more  dejects  the  blushing  flowen: 
No,  His  the  soft-descending  dews  at  eve, 
The  silent  treasures  of  the  vernal  year, 
Indulging  deep  their  stores,  the  still  night  kmg; 
Tin,  with  returning  mom,  the  fireshen'd  world, 
Is  fragrance  all,  all  beauty,  joy,  and  song. 

Still  let  me  view  him  in  the  pleasing  light 
Of  private  life,  where  pomp  forgets  to  glare, 
And  where  the  plain  unguarded  soul  is  seen. 
There,  with  that  truest  greatness  he  appear'd. 
Which  thinks  not  of  appearing ;  kindly  veil'd 
In  the  soft  graces  of  the  friendly  scene, 
Inspiring  social  confidence  and  ease. 
As  finee  the  converse  of  the  wise  and  good, 
As  joyous,  disentangling  every  power, 
And  breathing  mix'd  improvement  with  deJSght, 
As  when  amid  the  yarious-blossom'd  spring, 
Or  gentle  beaming  autumn's  pensive  shade, 
The  philosophic  mind  with  nature  talks. 
Say  ye,  his  sons,  his  dear  remains,  with  whom 
The  father  laid  sui^erfluous  state  aside. 
Vet  raised  your  filial  duty  thence  the  more, 
With  friendship  raised  it,  with  esteem,  with  bve, 
Beyond  the  ties  of  kfve,  oh !  speak  the  joy. 
The  pure  serene,  the  cheerful  wisdom  mild, 
The  virtuous  spirit,  which  his  vacant  hours, 
In  semblance  of  amusement,  through  the  breast 
Infused.    And  thou,  O  Rundle  **  lend  thy  strain, 
Thou  darling  friend !  thou  brother  of  his  soul! 
In  whom  the  head  and  heart  their  stores  unite : 
Whatever  fancy  paints,  invention  pours, 
Judgment  digests,  the  well  tuned  bosom  feels, 
Truth  natural,  moral,  or  divine,  has  taught, 
The  virtues  dictate,  or  the  Muses  sing. 
Lend  me  the  pUdnt,  which,  to  the  lonely  main, 
With  memory  conversing,  you  will  pour. 
As  on  the  pebbled  shore  you,  pensive,  stray. 
Where  Derry's  mountains  a  bleak  crescent  form, 
And  mid  their  ample  round  receive  the  waves. 
That  from  the  frozen  pole,  resounding,  rush. 
Impetuous.  Though  fhnn  native  sunshine  driven. 
Driven  from  your  friends,  the  sunshine  of  the  soul, 
By  slanderous  zeal,  and  politics  infirm, 
Jealous  of  worth;  yet  will  you  bless  your  k>t, 
Yet  will  you  triumph  in  your  glorious  fate. 
Whence  Talbot's  friendship  glows  to  future  times. 
Intrepid,  warm;  of  kindred  tempers  bom; 
Nursed,  by  experience,  into  slow  esteem. 
Calm  confidence  unbounded,  love  not  blind, 
And  the  sweet  light  from  mingled  minds  disclosed. 
From  mingled  chymic  oils  as  bursts  the  fire. 

I  too  remember  well  that  cheerful  bowl. 
Which  round  his  table  flow'd.   The  serious  there 
Mix'd  with  the  sportive,  with  the  leam'd  the 

plain; 
Mirth  soften'd  wisdom,  candour  temper'd  mizth ; 
And  wit  its  honey  lent,  without  the  sting. 
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Not  simple  nature's  unaffected  sons. 

The  blameless  Indians,  round  their  fofest-ehMTj 

In  sunny  lawn  or  shady  covert  set, 

Hold  more  unspotted  converse ;  nor,  of  old, 

Rome's  awful  consuls,  her  dictator  swains, 

As  on  the  product  of  their  Sabine  farms 

They  fared,  with  stricter  virtue  fed  the  soiil: 

Nor  yet  in  Athens,  at  an  Attic  meal, 

Where  Socrates  presided,  fidrer  truth, 

More  elegant  hunumity,  more  grace. 

Wit  more  refined,  or  deeper  scienoe  veign'd. 

But  far  beyond  the  little  vulgar  boande 
Of  family,  or  friends,  or  native  land. 
By  just  degrees,  and  with  proportian'd  flame, 
Ebrtended  his  benevolence:  a  friend 
To  humankind,  to  parent  nature's  wofkn 
Of  free  access,  and  of  engaging  grace, 
;  Such  as  a  brother  to  a  brother  owes. 
He  kept  an  open  judging  ear  for  all. 
And  spread  an  open  countenance,  where  aiiiiifld 
The  fair  efiiulgcnce  of  an  open  heart; 
While  on  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  high,  the  knr, 
With  equal  ray,  lus  ready  goodness  ehoop' 
For  nothing  human  foreign  was  to  him. 

Thus  to  a  dread  inheritance,  my  Lord, 
And  hard  to  be  supported,  you  succeed: 
But,  kept  by  virtue,  as  by  virtue  gain'd. 
It  win,  through  latest  time,  enrich  your  race. 
When  grosser  wealth  shaU  moulder  into  dust, 
And  with  their  authors  in  oblivion  sunk 
Vain  titles  lie,  the  servile  badges  oft 
Of  mean  submission,  not  the  meed  of  worth. 
True  genuine  honour  its  large  patent  hoMs 
Of  aU  mankind,  through  every  land  and  age, 
Of  univeral  reason's  various  s(his, 
And  e'en  of  Grod  himself,  sole  perfect  Judge! 
Yet  know  these  noblest  honours  of  the  mind 
On  rigid  terms  descend :  the  high-placed  heir, 
Scann'd  by  the  public  eye,  that,  with  keen  gas^ 
Malignant  seeks  out  faults,  can  not  thxiNigh  ISh 
Amid  the  nameless  insects  of  a  oouit. 
Unheeded  steal ;  but,  with  his  sire  compared, 
He^nust  be  glorious,  or  he  must  be  soom'd. 
This  trath  to  you,  who  merit  well  to  bear 
A  name  to  Britons  dear,  the  officious  Muse 
May  safely  sing,  and  sing  without  reserve. 

Vain  were  the  plaint,  and  ignorant  the  tear 
That  should  a  Talbot  mourn.    Ourselves  indeed, 
Our  country  robb'd  of  her  delight  and  ttieiigth. 
We  may  lament    Yet  let  us,  grateful,  joy 
That  we  such  virtues  knew,  such  virtues  felt, 
And  feel  them  still,  teaching  our  views  to  rise 
Through  ever  brightening  scenes  of  future  woridi 
Be  dumb,  ye  worst  of  zealots !  ye  that,  praie 
To  thoughtless  dust,  renounce  that  generous  bope^ 
Whence  every  joy  below  its  sfMrit  draws. 
And  every  pain  its  balm :  a  Talbot's  light, 
A  Talbot's  virtues  daim  another  source. 
Than  the  bfind  miis  of  UDdedfiii^g  kiood 
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^lor  when  that  vital  fountain  plays  no  more, 
Can  they  be  quench'd  amid  the  gelid  stream. 

Methinks  I  see  his  mounting  spirit,  freed 
From  tangling  earth,  regain  the  realms  of  day, 
Its  native  country :  whence  to  bless  mankind, 
Eternal  goodness  on  this  darksome  spot 
Had  ray'd  it  down  a  while.    Behold !  approved 
By  the  tremendous  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth  • 
And  to  Ab  Almighty  Father's  presence  join'd, 
He  takes  his  rank,  in  gbry,  and  in  bliss. 
Amid  the  human  worthies.    Glad  around 
Crowd  his  compatriot  shades,  and  point  him  out, 
With  joyful  pride,  Britannia's  blameless  boast. 
Ah !  who  is  he,  that  with  a  fonder  eye 
Meets  thine  enraptured  1 — ^'Tb  the  best  of  sons  I 

The  best  of  fiiends ! Too  soon  is  realized 

That  hope,  which  once  forbad  thy  tears  to  flow ! 
Meanwhile  the  kindred  souls  of  every  land, 
Howe'er  divided  in  the  fretful  days 
Of  prejudice  and  error)  mingled  now, 
In  one  selected  never  jarring  state, 
Where  God  himself  their  only  monarch  reigns, 
Partake  the  joy :  yet,  such  the  sense  that  still 
Remains  of  earthly  woes,  for  us  below. 
And  for  our  loss,  they  drop  a  pitying  tear. 
But  cease,  presumptuous  Muse,  nor  vainly  strive 
To  quit  this  cloudy  sphere,  that  binds  thee  down : 
'Tb  not  for  mortal  hands  to  trace  these  scenes — 
Scenes,  that  our  gross  ideas  groveling  cast 
Behind,  and  strike  our  boldest  language  dumb. 

Forgive,  immortal  shade  1  if  aught  from  earth. 
From  dust  low  warbled,  to  those  groves  can  rise, 
Where  flows  celestial  harmony,  forgive 
This  fond  superfluous  verse.  With  deep-felt  voice. 
On  every  heart  impress'd,  thy  deeds  themselves 
Attest  thy  praise.    Thy  praise  the  widow's  sighs, 
And  orphan's  tears  embalm.    The  good,  the  bad. 
The  sons  of  justice  and  the  sons  of  strife, 
AQ  who  or  fireedom  or  who  interest  prize, 
A  deep-divided  nation's  parties  all. 
Conspire  to  swell  thy  spotless  praise  to  Heaven. 
Glad  Heaven  receives  it,  and  seraphic  lyres 
With  songs  of  triumph  thy  arrival  hail. 
How  vain  this  tribute  then !  this  lowly  lay  I 
Yet  nought  is  vain  that  gratitude  inspires. 
The  Muse,  besides,  her  duty  thus  approves 
To  virtue,  to  her  country,  to  mankind, 
To  ruling  nature,  that,  in  glorious  charge, 
As  to  her  priestess,  gives  it  her  to  hymn 
Whatever  good  and  excellent  she  forms. 
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MEMORY  OF  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON, 

hueribedtothe  Right  Bon.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 

Shall  the  great  soul  of  Newton  quit  this  earth, 
TomiiigbwSthhititaiB;  and  every  Mosey 


Astonish'd  mto  silence,  shun  the  weight 

Of  honours  due  to  his  illustrious  name  1    • 

But  what  can  man  1 — E'en  now  the  sons  of  light, 

In  strains  high  warbled  to  seraphic  lyre, 

Hail  his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  bhss. 

Yet  am  not  I  deterr'd,  though  high  the  theme. 

And  sung  to  harps  of  angels,  for  with  you. 

Ethereal  flames !  ambitious,  I  aspire 

In  Nature's  general  symphony  to  join. 

And  what  new  wonders  can  ye  show  your  guest 
Who,  while  on  this  dim  spot,  where  mortals  toil 
Clouded  in  dust,  firom  Motion's  simple  laws. 
Could  trace  the  secret  hand  of  Providence, 
Wide-working  through  this  universal  frame. 

Have  ye  not  listen'd  while  he  bound  the  Suns 
And  Plajiets,  to  their  spheres !  the  unequal  task 
Of  humankind  till  then.    Oft  had  they  roll'd 
O'er  erring  man  the  year,  and  oft  disgraced 
The  pride  of  schools,  before  their  course  was  known 
Full  in  its  causes  and  efiects  to  him. 
All-piercing  sage !  Who  sat  not  down  and  dream'd 
Romantic  schemes,  defended  by  the  din 
Of  specious  words,  and  tyranny  of  names ; 
But,  bidding  his  amazing  mind  attend. 
And  with  heroic  patience  years  on  years 
Deep-searching,  saw  at  last  the  system  dawn, 
And  shine,  of  all  his  race,  on  him  alone. 

What  were  his  raptures  then !  how  pure  I  how 
strong! 

Ard  what  the  triumphs  of  old  Greece  and  Roma^ 
By  his  diminish'd,  but  the  pride  of  boys 
In  some  small  fray  victorious !  when  instead 
Of  shatter'd  parcels  of  this  earth  usurp'd 
By  violence  unmanly,  and  sore  deeds 
Of  cruelty  and  blood.  Nature  herself 
Stood  all  subdued  by  him,  and  open  laid 
Her  every  latent  glory  to  his  view. 

All  intellectual  eye,  our  solar  round 
First  gazing  through,  he  by  the  blended  power 
Of  Gravitation  and  ProjecUon  saw 
The  whole  in  silent  harmony  revolve. 

From  unassisted  vision  hid,  the  moons 



To  cheer  remoter  planets  numerous  form'd. 
By  him  in  all  their  mingled  tracts  were  seen. 
He  also  fix'd  our  wandering  Glueen  of  Night, 
Whether  she  wanes  into  a  scanty  orb. 
Or,  waxing  broad,  with  her  pale  shadowy  Ug hi, 
In  a  soft  deluge  overflows  the  sky. 
Her  every  motion  clear-discerning.  He 
Adjusted  to  the  mutual  Main,  and  taught 
Why  I.OW  the  mighty  mass  of  water  swells 
Resistless,  heaving  on  the  broken  rocks. 
And  the  Aill  river  turning :  till  again 
The  tide  revertive,  unattracted,  leaves 
A  yellow  waste  of  idle  sands  behind. 

Then  breaking  hence,  he  took  his  ardent  fligUi 
Through  the  blue  infinite ;  and  every  star, 
Which  the  dear  concave  of  a  winter's  night 
Fooxs  on  the  eye,  or  aitiioiioiiiic  tube, 
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Par  stretchinsr,  snat^rhrs  from  the  dark  abyn ; 

Or  such  as  fiirthrr  in  succrsnve  skies 

To  fancy  shine  alone,  at  his  approach 

Blazed  into  suns,  the  living  centre  each 

Of  an  harmonious  system  :  all  combined, 

And  ruled  unerring  by  that  single  power, 

Which  draws  the  stone  projected  to  the  f^und. 

O  unprofiuc  magnificence  divine ! 

O  wisdom  truly  perfect !  thus  to  call 

From  a  few  causes  such  a  scheme  of  things, 

Effects  BO  various,  beautiful,  and  great, 

A  universe  complete !  And  O,  beloved 

Of  Heaven !  whoso  well  purged  penetrative  eye 

The  mystic  veil  transpiercing,  inly  scann'd 

The  rising,  moving,  wide-estabKsh'd  fhune. 

He,  first  of  men,  with  awfVil  wing  punnied 
The  Comet  through  the  long  eliptlc  curve. 
As  round  innumerous  worlds  he  wound  his  way; 
Till,  to  the  forehead  of  our  evening  sky 
Retum'd,  the  blazing  wonder  glares  anew, 
And  o'er  the  trembling  nations  shakes  dismay. 

The  heavens  are  all  his  own ;  from  the  wild  rule 
Of  whirling  Vortices,  and  circling  Spheres, 
To  their  first  great  simplicity  restored. 
The  schools  astonish'd  stood ;  but  found  it  vain 
To  combat  still  with  demonstration  strong. 
And,  unawaken'd  dream  beneath  the  blaze 
Of  truth.    At  onc«  their  pleasing  visions  fled, 
With  the  gay  shadows  of  the  morning  mtx'd. 
When  Newton  rose,  our  philosophic  sun ! 

The  atrial  flow  of  Sound  was  known  to  him, 
From  whence  it  first  in  wavy  circles  breaks. 
Till  thetouch'd  oi^an  takes  the  message  in. 
Nor  could  the  darting  l>eam  of  Speed  immense 
Escape  his  swift  pursuit  and  measuring  eye. 
E'cn  Light  itself,  which  every  thing  displays. 
Shone  undiscover'd,  till  his  brighter  mind 
UntwLBtod  all  the  shining  robe  of  day ; 
And,  from  the  whitening  undistinguish'd  blaze, 
Collecting  every  ray  into  his  kind. 
To  the  cbarm'd  eye  educed  the  gorgeous  train 
Of  parent  colours.    First  the  flaming  Red 
Sprung  vivid  forth ;  the  tawny  Orange  neit ; 
And  next  delicious  Yellow ;  by  whose  side 
Fell  the  kind  beams  of  all-refreshing  Green. 
Then  the  pure  Blue,  that  swells  autumnal  i&ies, 
Ethereal  playM ;  and  then,  of  sadder  hue. 
Emerged  the  deepened  Indioo,  as  when 
The  heavy-skirted  evening  droops  with  frost. 
While  the  last  gleamings  of  refracted  light 
Dyed  in  the  fainting  violet  away. 
I'hese,  when  the  clouds  distil  the  rosy  shower, 
Shine  out  distinct  adown  the  wateiy  bow ; 
While  o'er  our  heads  the  dewy  vision  bends 
Delightful,  melting  on  the  fiekls  beneath. 
Myriads  of  mingling  dyes  from  these  result, 
And  myriads  still  remain ;  infinite  Knnoe 
pf  beauty,  ever  blushing,  ever  new. 

Did  ever  poet  image  ooglil  lo  fidr, 


Dreaming  in  whwpt'ring  groves,  by  the  noMie 

brook! 
Or  prophet,  to  whose  rapture  heaven  desonids'* 
E*en  now  the  setting  sun  and  shifting  ckwds^ 
Seen,  Greenwich,  from  thy  Imely  heights,  dedn 
How  just,  how  beauteous  the  refhurtive  law. 

The  noiseless  tide  of  Time,  ail  bearing  dawn 
To  vast  eternity's  unbounde<l  sea. 
Where  the  green  islands  of  the  happy  tfftne^ 
He  stommM  alone;  and  to  the  source  (invoked 
Doe]>  in  primeval  gloom)  ascending,  raised 
His  lights  at  equal  distances,  to  guide 
Historian,  wilder'd  on  his  darksome  way. 

But  who  can  number  up  his  labocnral  who 
His  high  discoveries  sing  ?  when  but  a  few 
Of  the  deep-studying  race  can  stretch  their  loiai 
To  what  he  knew:  in  fancy's  lighter  thoaghl^ 
How  shall  the  muse  then  grasp  the  mighty  thnM 

What  wonder  thence  that  his  devotion  iwdf  < 
Responsive  to  his  knowledge?  For  coidd  he^ 
Whose  piercing  mental  eye  diffusive  law 
The  finish'd  university  of  things. 
In  all  its  order,  magnitude,  and  parts, 
Forbear  incessant  to  adoro  that  power 
Who  fills,  sustains,  and  actuates  the  whole  1 

Say,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  happy  few, 
Who  saw  him  in  the  softest  lights  of  life, 
All  unwithheld,  indulging  to  his  friends 
The  vast  unborrow'd  treasures  of  his  mind. 
Oh,  speak  the  wondrous  man !  how  mild,  how 

calm. 
How  greatly  humble,  how  divinely  gocd 
How  firm  established  on  eternal  truth  ; 
Fervent  in  doing  well,  with  every  nerve 
Still  pressing  on,  forgetful  of  the  past. 
And  panting  for  perfection :  far  alxyve 
Those  little  cares,  and  visionary  joys, 
That  so  perplex  the  fond  impassioned  heart 
Of  ever  cheateil,  ever  trusting  man. 

And  you,  ye  hopeless  gloomy-minded  tribe, 
You  who,  unconscious  of  thpae  nobler  flighia 
That  reach  impatient  at  immortal  life. 
Against  the  prime  endearing  privilege 
Of  Being  dare  contend, — say,  can  a  soul 
Of  such  extensive,  deep,  tremendous  powen^ 
Enlarging  still,  be  but  a  finer  breath 
Of  spirits  dancing  through  their  tubes  awhile. 
And  then  for  ever  lost  in  vacant  air  1 

But  hark!  methinks  I  hear  a  warning  voiee, 
Solemn  as  when  some  awful  change  is  oome, 
Sound  through  the   world — "Tis  done! — Tl 

measure's  full ; 
And  1  resign  my  charge.' — Ye  mouldering  Hone 
That  build  the  towering  p3nrainid,  the  proud 
Triumphal  arch,  the  monument  effaced 
By  ruthless  ruin,  and  whatever  supporte 
The  worship'd  name  of  hoar  antiquity, 
Down  to  the  dust!  what  grandeur  can  ye  bout 
While  Newton  lifte  his  column  to  the  ikke. 
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Bejrond  the  waste  of  time.    Let  no  weak  drop 

Be  shed  for  ium.    The  virgin  in  her  bloom 

Cut  off,  the  joyous  youth,  and  darling  child, 

Theee  are  the  tombs  that  claim  the  tender  tear, 

And  elegiac  song.    But  Newton  calls 

For  other  notes  of  gratulation  high, 

That  now  he  wanders  through  those  endless 

worlds, 
He  here  so  well  descried,  and  wondeiing  talks, 
And  hymns  their  author  with  his  glad  compeers. 
O  Britain's  boast  1  whether  with  angels  thou 
Sittest  m  dread  discourse,  or  ieUow-bless'd, 
Who  joy  to  see  the  honour  of  their  kind; 
Or  whether,  mounted  on  cherubic  wing. 
Thy  swift  career  is  with  the  whirling  orbs, 
Comjmring  things  with  things,  in  rapture  lost, 
And  grateful  adoration,  for  that  light 
So  plenteous  ray'd  into  thy  mind  below, 
From  light  himself;  Oh,  look  with  pity  down 
On  humankind,  a  frail  erroneous  racel 
Exalt  the  spirit  of  a  downward  world  1 
O'er  thy  dejected  Country  chief  preside. 
And  be  her  Grenius  call'd!  her  studies  raise, 
Correct  her  manners,  and  inspire  her  youth. 
For,  though  depraved  and  sunk,  she  brought  thee 

forth. 
And  glories  in  thy  name ;  she  points  thee  out 
To  all  her  sons,  and  bids  them  eye  thy  star: 
While  in  expectance  of  the  second  life. 
When  time  shall  be  no  more,  thy  sacred  dust 
Sleeps  with  her  kings,  and  dignifies  the  scene. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  AIRMAN.* 

Oh,  could  I  draw,  my  firiend,  thy  genuine  mind, 
Just  as  the  living  forms  by  thee  design'd; 
Of  Raphael's  figures  none  should  fairer  shine, 
Nor  Titian's  colour  longer  last  than  mine. 
A  mind  in  wisdom  old,  in  lenience  young. 
From  fervent  truth  where  every  virtue  sprung; 
Where  all  was  real,  modest,  plain,  sincere; 
Worth  above  show,  and  goodness  unsevere : 
View'd  round  and  round,  as  lucid  disLmonds  throw 
StiU  as  you  turn  them  a  revolving  glow, 
So  did  his  mind  reflect  with  secret  ray, 
In  various  virtues,  Heaven's  internal  day; 
Whether  in  high  discourse  it  soar'd  sublime 
And  sprung  impatient  o'er  the  bounds  of  Time, 
Or  wandering  nature  through  with  raptured  eye. 
Adored  the  hand  that  turn'd  yon  azure  sky: 


*  Mr.  Aikman  was  bom  in  ScoUaod,  aod  was  dwiigned  lor 
the  profeoBioD  of  the  law ;  but  went  to  Italy,  and  returned  a 
paiotcr.  He  was  patronized  in  Scotland  by  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyfe^  and  aAerwards  met  with  encouragement  to  settle  bi 
Loodon ;  but  falling  into  a  bng  and  languishing  dlaease,  1m 
disd  at  bis  house  in  Leicester  Fielda,  June  1731,  aged  SOl 
Boyss  wrots  a  panegyric  upon  him,  and  MaUei  ao  epUaph. 
tm  Wa^pol^s  AoecdpiM^  voL  iv.  p.  14. 


Whether  to  social  life  he  lieut  his  thought, 
And  the  right  poise  of  mingling  passions  sought, 
Cray  converse  blcss'd ;  or  in  the  thoughtful  grove 
Bid  the  heart  open  every  source  of  love: 
New  varying  lights  still  set  before  your  eyes 
The  just,  the  good,  the  social,  or  the  wise. 
For  such  a  death  who  can,  who  would  refuse 
The  firiend  a  tear,  a  verse  the  mournful  musel 
Yet  pay  we  just  acknowledgment  to  heaven. 
Though  snatch'd  so  soon,  that  Aikman  e'er  was 

given. 
A  friend,  when  dead,  is  but  removed  firom  sight, 
Hid  in  the  lustre  of  eternal  light : 
Oil  with  the  mind  he  wonted  converse  keeps 
In  the  lone  walk,  or  when  the  body  sleeps 
Lets  in  a  wandering  ray,  and  all  elate 
Wings  and  attracts  her  to  another  state ; 
And,  when  the  parting  storms  of  life  are  o'er. 
May  yet  rejoin  him  in  a  happier  shore. 
As  those  we  love  decay,  we  die  in  part, 
String  after  string  b  sever'd  from  the  heart; 
Till  loosen'd  life  at  last — but  breathing  clay, 
Without  one  pang,  is  glad  to  fall  away. 
Unhappy  he  who  latest  feels  the  blow. 
Whose  eyes  have  wept  o*er  every  friend  laid  low. 
Dragg'd  lingering  on  from  partial  death  to  death; 
And  dying,  all  he  can  resign  is  breath. 


EPITAPH  ON  MISS  STANLEY,* 

IN  HOLTROOD  CHURCH,  SOUTHAMPTON. 
E.  S. 

Once  a  lively  image  of  human  nature. 

Such  as  God  made  it 

When  he  pronounced  every  work  of  his  to  be  good. 

To  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  Stanley, 

Daughter  of  George  and  Sarah  Stanley ; 

Who  to  all  the  beauty,  modesty, 

And  gentleness  of  nature. 

That  ever  adorned  the  most  amiable  woman, 

Joined  all  the  fortitude,  elevation 

And  vigour  of  mind, 

That  ever  exalted  the  most  heroical  man ; 

Who  having  lived  the  pride  and  delight  of  her 

parents. 

The  joy,  the  consolation,  and  pattern  of  her  friend^ 

A  mistress  not  only  of  the  English  and  French, 

But  in  a  high  degree  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 

learning. 

Without  vanity  or  pedantry, 

At  the  age  of  eighteen. 

After  a  tedious,  painful,  desperate  iOness, 

Which,  with  a  Roman  spirit. 

And  a  Christian  resignation. 

She  endured  so  calmly,  that  she  seemed  insenfthfi 

*  9se  an  alliMloQ  to  Uils  Lsdy  in  <'3iiinmsi^*' pi  la 
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To  all  pun  aiul  suffering,  except  that  of  hfcr  friends, 

Qvre  up  her  innocent  soul  to  her  Creator, 

And  left  to  her  mother,  who  erected  this  monument, 

The  memory  of  her  virtues  for  her  greatest  support ; 

Virtues  which,  in  her  sex  and  station  of  life, 

Were  all  that  could  be  practised, 

And  more  than  wiU  be  believed, 

Except  bj  those  who  know  what  this  inscription 

relates. 

Here,  Stanley,  rest!  escaped  this  mortal  strife, 
Abave  the  joys,  be3rond  the  woes  of  life. 
Fierce  pangs  no  more  thy  lively  beauties  stain, 
And  sternly  try  thee  with  a  year  of  pain; 
No  more  sweet  patience,  feigning  oft  relief, 
Lights  thy  sick  eye,  to  cheat  a  parent's  grief: 
With  tender  art  to  save  her  anxious  groan. 
No  more  thy  bosom  presses  down  its  own : 
Now  well  eam'd  peace  is  thine,  and  bliss  sincere : 
Ours  be  the  lenient,  not  unpleasing  tear! 

O  bom  to  bloom  then  sink  beneath  the  storm; 
To  show  us  virtue  in  her  fairest  form; 
To  show  us  artless  reason's  moral  reign, 
What  boastful  science  arrogates  in  vain ; 
The  obedient  passions  knowing  each  their  part; 
Calm  light  the  head,  and  harmony  the  heart! 

Yes,  we  must  follow  soon,  will  glad  obey; 
When  a  few  suns  have  roU'd  their  cares  away. 
Tired  with  vain  life,  will  close  the  willing  eye: 
'Tis  the  great  birthright  of  mankind  to  die. 
Bless'd  be  the  bark !  that  wafts  us  to  the  shoie. 
Where  death-divided  friends  shall  part  no  more: 
To  join  thee  there,  here  with  thy  dust  repose, 
Is  all  the  hope  thy  hapless  mother  knows 


ON  THE  DEATH  OP  HIS  MOTHER.* 

Ye  fabled  Muses,  I  your  aid  disclaim. 
Your  airy  raptures,  and  your  fancied  flame : 
True  genuine  wo  my  throbbing  breast  inspires, 
Love  prompts  my  lays,  and  filial  duty  fires; 
My  soul  springs  instant  at  the  warm  design, 
And  the  heart  dictates  every  flowing  line. 
See!  where  the  kindest,  best  of  mothers  lies, 
And  death  has  closed  her  ever  watching  eyes ; 
EUs  lodged  at  last  in  peace  her  weary  breast. 
And  lull'd  her  many  piercing  cares  to  rest 
No  more  the  orphan  train  around  her  stands. 
While  her  fill  heart  upbraids  her  needy  hands ! 
No  more  to^  widow's  lonely  fate  she  feels, 
The  shoes  severe  that  modest  want  conoids. 
The  oppressor's  scourge,  the  scorn  of  wealthy 

pride, 
And  poverty's  unnumber'd  illi  beside. 
For  see  1  attended  by  the  angelic  throng, 
Through  yonder  worlds  of  light  she  glides  along. 


'Besihslboioir. 


And  claims  the  w«%ll  eam'd  raptures  of  the  s^: 
Yet  fond  concern  recalls  the  mother's  #jre , 
She  seeks  the  helpless  orphans  left  behind; 
So  hardly  left !  so  bitteriy  resign'd ! 
Still,  still !  is  she  my  soul's  diurnal  theme, 
The  waking  vision,  ami  the  wailing  dream: 
Amid  the  ruddy  sun's  enlivening  blaze 
O'er  my  dark  eyes  her  dewy  image  plays, 
And  in  the  dread  dominion  of  the  night 
Shines  out  again  the  sadly  pleasing  sight.    . 
Triumphant  virtue  all  arocmd  her  darts. 
And  more  than  volumes  every  look  impart*— 
Looks,  soft,  yet  awful ;  melting,  yet  serene ; 
Where  both  the  mother  and  the  saint  are  nen. 
But  ah !  that  night — that  torturing  night  lemaini; 
May  darkness  dye  it  with  the  deepest  stains, 
May  joy  on  it  forsake  her  rosy  bowers. 
And  streaming  sorrow  blast  its  baleful  hours. 
When  on  the  margin  of  the  briny  flood, 
Chill'd  with  a  sad  presaging  damp  I  stood, 
Took  the  last  look,  ne'er  to  behold  her  more. 
And  mix'd  our  murmurs  with  the  wavy  roar; 
Heard  the  last  words  fall  from  her  pious  tongue. 
Then,  wild  into  the  bulging  vessd  flung, 
Which  soon,  too  soon,  convey'd  me  from  her  right 
Dearer  than  life,  and  liberty,  and  light! 
Why  was  I  then,  ye  powers,  reserved  for  thisi 
Nor  sunk  that  moment  in  the  vast  abyss  1 
Devour'd  at  once  by  the  relentless  wave, 
And  whelm'd  for  ever  in  a  watery  grave  V- 
Down,  ye  wild  wishes  of  unruly  wo ! — 
I  see  her  with  immortal  beauty  glow; 
The  early  wrinkle,  care-contracted,  gone. 
Her  tears  all  wiped,  and  all  her  sorrows  flown; 
The  exalting  voice  of  Heaven  I  hear  her  bieathi^ 
To  soothe  her  soul  in  agonies  of  death. 
I  see  her  through  the  mansions  blest  above. 
And  now  she  meets  her  dear  expecting  Love. 
Heart-cheering  sight !  but  yet,  alas  I  o'ersptead 
By  the  dark  gloom  of  Griefs  uncheerfril  shade. 
Come  then,  of  reason  the  reflecting  hour, 
And  let  me  trust  the  kind  o'emiling  Power, 
Who  firom  the  right  commands  the  shining  day, 
The  poor  man's  portion,  and  the  orphan's  stay. 


THE  HAPPY  MAN. 

He's  not  the  happy  man,  to  whom  is  given 
A  plenteous  fortune  by  indulgent  Heaven; 
Whose  gilded  roofe  on  shining  colunms  rise, 
And  painted  walls  enchant  the  gazer's  eyes: 
Whose  table  flows  with  hospitable  cheer. 
And  all  the  various  bounty  of  the  year ; 
Whose  valleys  smile,  whose  gardens  breathe  tlis 

spring. 
Whose  carved  mountains  bleat,  and  forests  su| 
For  whom  the  coohng  shade  in  summer  twines^ 
While  his  full  oellars  give  their  gensroiis  winst; 
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From  whose  widu  fields  unbounded  autumn  poun 
A  golden  tide  into  his  swelling  stores : 
Whose  winter  laughs ;  for  whom  the  liberal  gales 
Stretch  the  big  sheet,  and  toiling  commerce  saib; 
When  yielding  crowds  attend,  and  pleasure  serves; 
While  youth,  and  health,  and  vigour  string  his 

nerves. 
E'en  not  all  these,  in  one  rich  lot  combined, 
Can  make  the  happy  man,  without  the  mind ; 
Where  judgment  sits  clear-sighted,  and  surveys 
The  chidn  of  reason  with  unerring  gaze ; 
Wliere  fancy  lives,  and  to  the  brightening  eyes, 
His  fairer  scenes,  and  bolder  figures  rise ; 
Where  social  love  exerts  her  soft  command, 
And  lays  the  passions  with  a  tender  hand, 
Wlienoe  every  virtue  flows,  in  rival  strife, 
And  all  the  moral  harmony  of  life. 

Nor  canst  thou,  Dodington,  this  truth  decline, 
Thine  is  the  fortune,  and  the  mind  is  thine. 


A  PARAPHRASE 

ON  THE  LATTER  PART  OF  THE  SIXTH  CHAPTER  OF 

ST.  MATTHEW. 

When  my  breast  labours  with  oppressive  care, 
And  o'er  my  cheek  descends  the  falling  tear; 
While  all  my  warring  passions  are  at  strife, 
O,  let  me  listen  to  the  words  of  life ! 
Raptures  deep-felt  Hb  doctrine  did  impart, 
And  thus  He  raised  from  earth  the  drooping  heart. 
'  Think  not,  when  all,  your  scanty  stores  afiR>rd; 
Is  spread  at  once  upon  the  sparing  board ; 
Think  not,  when  worn  the  homely  robe  appears, 
WMe,  on  the  roof,  the  howling  tempest  bean; 
Wliat  further  shall  this  feeble  life  sustain, 
And  what  shall  clothe  these  shivering  limbs  again! 
Say,  does  not  life  its  nourishment  exceed  1 
And  the  fair  body  its  investing  weed  1 

*  Behold !  and  look  away  your  low  despair — 
See  the  light  tenants  of  the  barren  air : 

To  them,  nor  stores,  nor  granaries  belong. 
Nought,  but  the  woodland,  and  the  pleasing  song; 
Yet,  your  kind  heavenly  Father  bonds  Ws  eye 
On  the  least  vring  that  flits  along  the  sky, 
To  him  they  sing,  when  Spring  renews  the  plain, 
To  him  they  cry  in  Winter's  pinching  reign; 
Nor  is  their  music,  nor  their  plaint  in  vain: 
He  hears  the  gay  and  the  distressful  call, 
And  vrith  unsparing  bounty  fills  them  all. 

*  Observe  the  rising  lily's  snowy  grace. 
Observe  the  various  vegetable  race ; 

They  neither  toil  nor  spin,  but  careless  grow, 
Yet  see  how  warm  they  blush,  how  bright  they 

glow! 
What  regal  vestments  can  with  them  compare  1 
What  king  so  shining,  or  what  queen  so  fair! 
If  ceaseless  thus  the  fowls  of  Heaven  he  feeds. 
If  o'er  the  fields  such  lucid  robes  he  spreads: 

8X 


Will  he  not  care  for  you,  ye  faithless,  sayl 
Is  he  unwise  1  or  are  ye  less  than  theyl 


ON  iEOLUS'S  HARP 

Ethereal  race,  inhabitants  of  air. 
Who  hymn  your  Ood  amid  the  secret  grove; 

Ye  unseen  beings,  to  my  harp  repair. 
And  raise  majestic  strains,  or  melt  in  love. 

Those  tender  notes,  how  kindly  they  upbraid. 
With  what  soft  wo  they  thrill  the  lover's  heut  t 

Sure  from  the  hand  of  some  unhappy  maid. 
Who  died  for  love,  those  sweUcomplaininge  put. 

But  hark!  that  strain  was  of  a  graver  tone. 
On  the  deep  strings  his  hand  some  hermit  throwi| 

Or  he,  the  sacred  Bard,*  who  sat  alone 
In  the  drear  waste,  and  wept  his  people's  woee. 

Such  was  the  song  whicn  Zion's  children  song. 
When  by  Euphrates'  stream  they  made  thetf 
plaint; 

And  to  such  sadly  solemn  notes  are  strung 
Angelic  harps  to  sooth  a  dying  saint. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  full  celestial  choir, 
Through  Heaven's  high  dome  their  awfbl  an- 
them raise; 

Now  chanting  clear,  and  now  they  all  conspire 
To  swell  the  lofty  hymn  from  praise  to  praise. 

Let  me,  ye  wandering  spirits  of  the  wind. 
Who,  as  wild  fancy  prompts  you,  touch  the  string, 

Smit  with  your  theme,  be  in  your  chorus  join'd, 
For,  till  you  cease,  my  Muse  forgets  to  sing. 


HYMN  ON  SOLITUDE. 

Hail,  mildly  pleasing  Solitude, 
Companion  of  the  wise  and  good; 
But  firom  whose  holy  piercing  eye. 
The  herd  of  fools,  and  villains  fly. 

Oh  I  how  I  love  vrith  thee  to  walk. 
And  listen  to  thy  whisper'd  talk, 
Which  innocence  and  truth  imparts, 
And  melts  the  most  obdurate  hearts. 

A  thousand  shapes  you  wear  with  ease, 
And  still  in  every  shape  you  please. 
Now  wrapt  in  some  mysterious  dream, 
A  lone  philosopher  you  seem; 
Now  quick  from  hill  to  vale  you  fly. 
And  now  you  sweep  the  vaulted  sky; 
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A  ihepiiezd  next,  you  haunt  the  |>Uin, 
And  warUe  fiirth  your  oaten  atnin. 
A  lover  now,  with  all  the  grace 
Of  that  iweet  paanon  m  your  face : 
Then  cahn'd  to  fnendahip,  you  awume 
The  gentle  looking  Hertford's  hloom, 
As,  with  her  Muaidora,  the 
(Her  Mundora  ibnd  of  thee) 
Amid  the  long-withdrawing  vale, 
Awakes  the  rivai'd  nightingale. 

Tfame  is  the  balmy  breath  of  mom, 
Just  as  the  dew-bent  rose  is  bom; 
And  while  mwidian  fervors  beat, 
Thine  is  the  woodland  dumb  retreat; 
But  chief,  when  evening  scenes  decay, 
And  the  fidnt  landscape  swims  away, 
Thine  is  the  doubtful  soft  decline. 
And  that  best  hour  of  musing  thina 

Descending  angels  bless  thy  train, 
The  virtues  of  the  sage  and  swain; 
Plain  Innocence  in  white  array'd 
Before  thee  lifts  her  fearless  head; 
Religion's  beams  around  thee  shine, 
And  cheer  thy  glooms  with  light  divine: 
About  thee  sports  sweet  Liberty: 
And  wrapt  Urania  sings  to  thee. 

Oh,  let  me  pierce  thy  secret  cell  1 
And  in  thy  deep  recesses  dwell; 
Perhaps  from  Norwood's  oak-dad  hill, 
When  meditation  has  her  fill, 
I  just  may  cast  my  careless  eyes, 
Where  London's  spiiy  turrets  rise. 
Think  of  Us  crimes,  its  cares,  its  pain, 
Th0n  ihieki  me  in  the  woods  sgain. 


TO  SERAPHINA. 

The  wanton's  charms,  however  bright, 
Are  like  the  false  illusive  light. 
Whose  flattering  unauspicious  blaie 
To  precipices  oft  betrays: 
But  that  sweet  ray  your  beauties  dart, 
Which  dears  the  mind,  and  deans  the  heart, 
b  like  the  sacred  queen  of  night, 
W  no  pours  a  lovdy  gentle  light 
Wide  o'er  the  dark,  by  wanderers  bleat. 
Conducting  them  to  peace  and  rest 
A  vicious  love  depraves  the  mind, 
Tib  anguish,  guilt,  and  folly  join'l; 
But  Seraphina's  eyes  dlBpeiise 
A  mild  and  gradous  influence; 
Such  as  in  visions  angels  shed 
Around  the  heaven-illumined  head 
To  love  thee,  Scraphina,  sure 
U  to  be  tender,  happy,  pure ; 


'Tie  from  low  passions  to  escape, 
And  woo  bright  virtue's  fairest  shape; 
'TIS  ecstasy  with  wiKbm  join'd; 
And  beaveninfused  into  the  mind. 


VERSES  ADDRESSED  TO  AMANDA* 

Ah,  urged  too  late !  from  beauty's  bondage  feec^ 

Why  did  I  trust  my  liberty  with  thee  1 

And  thou,  why  didst  thou,  with  inhuman  art, 

If  not  resolved  to  take,  seduce  my  heartl 

Yes,  yes,  you  said,  for  fovers'  eyes  ^peak  true; 

You  must  have  seen  how  fast  my  passion  grew: 

And,  when  your  glances  chanced  on  me  to  shins 

EU>w  my  fond  soul  ecstatic  sprung  to  thine*. 

But  mark  me,  fair  one — what  I  now  declare 

Tl^  deep  attention  claims  and  serious  cave: 

It  is  no  common  passion  fires  my  breast; 

I  must  bewretehed,  or  I  must  be  blest* 

My  woes  all  other  remedy  deny; 

Or,  pitying,  give  me  hope,  or  Ud  me  die ! 


TO  THE  SAME, 

WITH  A  copy  OF  TBS  "  SEASONS." 

Accept,  loved  Nymph,  this  tribute  due 
To  tender  friendship,  love,  and  you:t 
But  with  it  take  what  breathed  the  whole, 
O  take  to  thine  the  poet's  soul. 
If  Fancy  here  her  power  dbplays, 
And  if  a  heart  exalts  these  lays — 
You,  fairest,  in  that  fancy  shine, 
And  all  that  heart  is  fondly  thine. 

SONGS. 

A  NUPTIAL  SONG. 

Come,  gentle  Venus !  and  assuage 
A  waning  world,  a  bleeding  age. 
For  nature  lives  beneath  thy  ray, 
The  wintry  tempests  haste  away, 
A  lucid  cahn  invests  the  sea. 
Thy  native  deep  is  full  of  thee : 
The  flowering  earth  where'er  you  fly. 
Is  all  o'er  spring,  all  sun  the  sky. 
A  genial  spirit  warms  the  breeze ; 
Unseen  among  the  blooming  trees. 
The  feather'd  lovers  tune  their  thxoat, 
The  desert  growls  a  sofien'd  note. 


*  Amanda,  m  \b  stated  in  the  Memoir,  was  a  Mis  T« 
who  married  Vice  Admiral  GampbelL 

r  In  another  Bf&  the  iwoflm  iioas  xead: 

Accept,  dear  Nymph!  a  tribute  due 
To  ncnd  f riendriiip  and  10  joti. 
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Glad  o'er  Uie  meads  the  cattle  bound, 
And  love  and  harmony  go  round. 

But  chief  into  the  hmnan  heart 
Youitrike  the  dear  delidoiu  dart; 
You  teach  ns  pleasing  pangs  to  know, 
To  languish  in  luxurious  wo, 
To  feci  the  generous  passiom  rise, 
Grow  good  bj  gazing,  mild  by  si^; 
Each  happy  moment  to  improve, 
And  fill  the  perfect  year  with  love. 

Come,  thou  defight  of  heaven  and  earth 
To  whom  all  ereatures  owe  their  birth: 
Oh,  come,  sweet  smiling!  tender,  comet 
And  yet  prevent  our  final  doom. 
Foi^  long  the  furious  god  of  war 
Has  cnish'd  us  with  his  iron  car, 
Has  raged  along  our  ruin'd  plains. 
Has  foiled  them  with  his  cruel  stains, 
Has  sunk  our  youth  In  endless  deep, 
And  made  the  widow'd  vngin  weep. 
Now  let  him  feel  thy  wonted  charms, 
Oh,  take  him  to  thy  twining  arms! 
And,  while  thy  bosom  heaves  on  his, 
While  deep  he  prints  the  humid  kas, 
Ah,  then!  his  stormy  heart  control, 
And  sigh  thyself  into  his  souL 


TO  AMANDA.* 

Come,  dear  Amanda,  quit  the  town. 

And  to  the  rural  hamlets  fly; 
Behold  I  the  wintry  storms  an  gone: 

A  gentle  radiance  glads  the  sky. 

The  birds  awake,  the  flowers  appear. 
Earth  spreads  a  verdant  couch  for  thee; 

*Tis  joy  and  music  all  we  hear, 
'Tis  love  and  beauty  all  we  see. 

Come,  let  us  mark  the  gradual  spring, 
How  peeps  the  bud,  the  blossom  Uows; 

Till  Philomel  begins  to  sing, 
And  perfect  May  to  swell  the  rose. 

E*en  so  thy  rising  charms  improve. 
As  life's  warm  season  grows  more  bright; 

And  opening  to  the  nghs  of  love. 
Thy  beauties  glow  with  fiiU  delight 


TO  AMANDA. 

Unless  with  my  Amanda  bless'd. 
In  vain  I  twine  the  woodbine  bower; 


*  ThiB  song  WM  obUglnglj  coiKilbuisd  «» tfali  edllloo  I7 
WHBsB  Bsmy,  pwM  Loid  LpMua,  frost  a  copy  la 
IImbwxA  ofra  hand^  and  Is  priuid  te  dw  flm  tiiBs. 


Unless  to  dock  her  sweeter  breast, 
In  vain  J  rear  the  breathing  flower. 

A waken'd  by  tiie  genial  year. 
In  vain  the  biids  around  me  ang; 

In  vain  the  Aeshening  fields  appear  :^ 
Without  my  fcwe  there  is  no  Spring. 


TO  FORTUNE. 

For  ever,  Fortune,  wilt  thou  ptove^ 
An  unrelenting  foe  to  love, 
And  when  wemeK  a  mutual  heart, 
Come  in  between,  and  bid  OS  part: 

Bid  us  sigh  on  fimn  day  today 
And  vriah,  and  vnsh  the  soul  away; 
Tin  youth  and  genial  yean  are  flowii, 
And  all  the  love  of  life  M  gone  1 

Butbosj.boBy  stiH  art  thou, 
To  bind  the  loveless  joyless  vow, 
The  heart  from  pleasure  to  delude, 
And  join  the  gentle  to  the  rude. 

For  pomp,  and  noise,  and  senseless  show 
To  make  us  Nature's  joys  forego, 
Beneath  a  gay  dominion  groan, 
And  put  the  gdden  fetter  on! 

For  once,  O  Fortune,  hear  my  preyer. 
And  I  absolve  thy  future  care ; 
All  other  blessings  I  resign. 
Make  bat  the  dc«r  Amanda  mine. 


COME,  GENTLE  GOD. 

CoMi,  gentle  God  of  soft  desire, 
Come  and  possess  my  happy  breast, 

Not  fury-like  in  flames  and  fire. 
Or  frantic  folly's  wildness  drest  ;* 

But  come  in  firiendship's  angel-gukn; 

Yet  dearer  thou  than  friendship  art, 
More  tender  8{nrit  in  thy  eyes. 

More  sweet  emotions  at  thy  heart 

O,  come  with  goodness  in  thy  train. 
With  peace  and  pleasure  void  of  storm. 

And  wouldst  thou  me  fbr  ever  gain, 
Put  on  Amanda^i  winning  form. 

*  A  Ha  eopj  of  thlssoog  bis  Um  fcOoidflg  vaiianoos 

In  nptar^  niV^  sod  aoBsaasB  dun. 

TImsb  ti«  the  vain  AgokB  of  loffi^ 
And,  or  bespesk  diasaiblid  prins 
Or  olH  a  flisdm  fenr  pnvi^ 
Tin  fkaaOc  psalon  of  As  viiBi 
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TO  HER  I  LOVE. 

Pell  me,  them  aoul  of  her  I  kfte, 
Ah !  tell  me  whither  art  thoaflad ; 

To  what  delightful  world  above, 
Appointed  fiir  the  happj  dead  1 

Or  doat  thoa,  iiree,  at  pleaflore,  roam, 
And  sometimea  shue  thy  lover'a  wo; 

Where,  void  of  thee,  hia  cheerieaa  lu»ie 
CanDow,ala8l  nooomlbrtkiiowl 

Oh !  if  thoa  hoter'at  round  my  walk, 
While,  under  every  well  known  tna^ 

I  to  thy  fancied  shadow  talk. 
And  every  tear  ia  fuD  of  thoe: 

Should  then  the  weary  eye  of  grief, 
Beaide  aome  aympathetie  atream, 

In  slumber  find  a  abort  relief, 
Oh,  visit  thou  my  soothing  dream  I 


TO  THE  GOD  OP  POND  DESIRE. 

One  day  the  God  of  fond  deaire. 
On  mischief  bent,  to  Damon  aaid, 

'Why  not  diacloae  your  tender  fire, 
Kot  own  it  to  the  lovely  maidV 

The  ahepherd  mark'd  his  treacherous  art, 
And,  softly  sighing,  thus  replied : 

'Tib  true,  you  have  sobdued  my  heart, 
But  shall  not  triumph  o'er  my 

'  The  slave,  in  private  only  bears 
Your  bondage,  who  his  love  cou#— — , 

But  when  his  paasbn  he  declares. 
You  draji  him  at  your  -»•-"-*-—*»—«- » 


THE  LOVER'S  FATE. 

Hard  is  the  fiite  of  him  who  loves, 
Vet  dares  not  teU  his  trembUng  ptin, 

But  to  the  sympathetic  grovea. 
But  to  the  lonely  listening  plain. 

OhI  when  ahe  bleases  next  your  shade. 
Oh  I  when  her  footsteps  next  are  seen 

In  fiowery  tracts  abng  the  mead, 
In  fireaber  mazes  o'er  the  green : 

fe  gentle  spirits  of  the  vale, 

To  whom  the  tears  of  love  are  dear, 
From  dying  lilies  waft  a  gale, 

And  sigh  my  sorrows  in  her  ear. 


Oh !  tell  her  what  she  can  not  blame, 
Though  fear  my  tongue  must  ever  Uad; 

Oh,  teU  her,  that  my  virtuoua  flame 
Is,  as  her  spotless  soul,  refined. 

Not  her  own  guardian-angel  eyes 
With  chaster  tenderness  his  care, 

Not  purer  her  own  vrishes  rise, 
Not  holier  her  own  sighs  in  prayer. 

But  if,  at  first,  her  virgin  fear 

Should  start  at  love's  suspected  name^ 
With  that  of  friendship  sooth  her 

True  love  and  friendahip  are  the 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

O  NiGHTiNQALB,  bost  poot  of  the  grove. 

That  plaintive  strain  can  ne'er  belong  to  dm 
Bless'd  in  the  fun  possessbn  of  thy  love: 

0  lend  that  strain,  sweet  Nightingale,  to  mtl 

'TIS  mine,  alas !  to  mourn  my  wretched  ftto: 

1  love  a  maid  who  all  my  bosom  charms, 
Yetloee  my  days  virithout  this  lovely  mate; 

Inhuman  fortune  keeps  her  from  my 


You,  happy  birds!  by  nature's  simple  Uwi 
Lead  your  soft  lives,  sustain'd  by  nature^  fiu 

You  dwell  wherever  roving  fiincy  draws. 
And  love  and  song  is  all  your 


But  we,  vain  slaves  of  interest  and  of  pride^ 
Dare  not  be  bless'd,  lest  envious  tongues  abon 
blame: 

And  henoe, in  vain,  I  languish  for  my  biUUl 
O  mourn  with  me,  sweet  bird,  my  haplsMflui 


TO  MYRA. 

O  THOU,  whoae  tender  serious  eyes 
Expressive  speak  the  mind  I  love ; 

The  gentle  azure  of  the  skies, 
The  pensive  shadows  of  the  grove : 

O  mix  thy  beauteous  beams  with  mine 
And  let  us  interchange  our  hearts; 

Let  all  their  sweetness  on  me  shine, 
Pour'd  through  my  soul  be  all  their  daitsL 

Ah!  'tis  too  much!  I  can  not  bear 

At  once  so  soft,  so  keen  a  ray: 
In  pity,  then,  my  lovely  fair, 

O  turn  those  killing  eyes  away! 

But  what  avails  it  to  conceal 
One  charm,  where  nouffht  but  chaiaM  I  nil 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


Their  liutre  Ihen  again  reveal. 
And  let  me,  Myn,  die  of  tlue  1 


BONOa  IK  THE  UASQUE  OF  -UStSD." 

TO  PEACE. 
O  Psice!  the  ftircst  child  of  Heaten, 
To  nhom  the  ejlran  reign  wu  giTon, 

The  »«le,  the  founlaln  and  the  poY«, 
With  ewty  sofliT  sceno  of  love: 
Retimi,iweet  PMcc[flndchi?*rllicKcC[iuig«wi 
Return,  with  Eaae  and  Pleaiure  in  thy  train. 


TO  ALFRED. 

riRBT    IFlKir. 

Heir,  Alfred,  father  of  the  itate, 
Thj  geniu*  Heann'a  high  will  dedan  I 

Wlut  fttntm  the  hero  ttnl;  great, 
la  never,  never  to  deapait: 
la  never  to  deapair. 


Th;  hopa  awake,  thy  heut  eipand. 
With  all  iti  vigaur,  all  ita  fim. 

Atiael  and  eaie  a  tiiiikiiig  Inndl 

Thj  Gountrj  caUs,  and  Hfuven  llMp 


Eajfth  calb,  and  Heaven  bofbta. 


"SWEET  VALLEY,  SAY." 
SvriET  valley,  aay,  where  penaie  lying, 
Foe  ma,  anr  children,  England  lighing, 
Tbe  beat  of  moHaia  leuu  his  bead, 
Ye  tmntaina,  dimplod  by  Diy  aorrDiv, 
Ye  brooks  that  my  coinpluranga  borrow, 
O  lead  me  to  hia  kinel;  bed: 
Or  if  my  lover, 
Deep  wooda,  yon  cover. 
Ah,  whiaperwbefByouiahadowao'arhbaai* 

Tie  not  the  lea*  of  pomp  and  pleama. 

Of  enipiro  or  of  iLiisol  treasuns, 

That  drops  Ihii  teas,  thst  iwcUi  this  gm 

So:  fiom  a  nobler  cause  pfoceeding, 

A  heart  -with  love  and  fondnoB  bleeding, 

I  breathe  my  (ully  pleadng  moan. 

With  other  anguiah, 

I  aoom  to  kngdiah, 

For  love  will  feel  no  aorrowa  bgl  hjn  own. 


"FROM  THOtJE  ETERNAL  REGIONS." 

From  thoae  eternal  regioni  bright. 
Where  auna  that  never  aet  in  night, 

[Hffiue  the  golden  Say: 
Where  Spring,  unfaJing,  ponrs  aionnd. 
O'er  bU  the  den-imparlnl  ground. 
Her  thoUBonil  colours  gay: 
O  wbelhcr  on  the  mountain's  Bowery  nle. 
Whence  living  -wat^ra  glide, 
Or  in  the  fragouit  grtiye, 
Whoso  ahode  cmlioBomd  peace  and  lore, 
New  plcnflUrcB  all  our  hours  employ 
And  ravish  every  eenae  with  every  j<rfl 
Oreal  hdrs  of  empire!  yd  unborn, 
Who  ahnJI  thii  island  lalcsdom; 
A  monaich^  drooping  thought  to  choot, 
Appear  1  appear  I  appear' 


CONTENTMENT. 
If  thoae  who  live  in  ah^kod'a  bower, 

Pre-  not  iho  rii-li  and  ilaUdy  bed : 
The  new-mown  hay  and  breathing  flowei 

A  aofter  couch  beneath  them  apread. 

If  those  who  >t  al  ahepheid's  board. 
Sooth  not  their  taite  by  wanton  art; 

They  tmkt  what  Nature'a  gift  afibn). 
And  take  it  with  ■  cbccrfiil  heart 

If  thoae  who  drain  the  ahepherd's  bowl, 
No  high  and  aparkUng  wines  can  boast, 

With  wholeaima  cups  they  etiert  the  aonl, 
And  crown  tlicm  nith  the  village  toaaL 

If  thoae  who  join  in  ahephnd's  sfoit, 
Gay  dancing  on  the  daiaiad  gioond, 

Hkve  not  tbe  aplendour  of  a  cotlrtj 
Yet  love  adoma  tba  iMtrr  round. 


-y^ 


RULE,  BRITANNIAI 


Ween  BtUain  firat,  at  BMven'i 

Aioae  &<mi  ont  the  azore  main, 
Thu  w»  the  cluitar  of  the  land. 
And  guardian  angels  sung  thia  atnin: 
'  Rule,  Britannia,  rule  the  waves; 
Britons  never  will  bo  alavta.' 

The  natkna,  not  ao  bleaa'd  aa  thee. 
Moat,  in  their  turn*,  to  ^'ranla  bD; 

While  thou  ahalt  flouriah  great  and  fi««. 
The  dned  ai^  envj  of  them  aO. 
■Rnle,'A& 
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Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise, 
More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  ttioke; 

As  the  loud  blast  that  tears  the  skies 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 

*  Rule,*  &c 

The  haughty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame: 
All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 

Will  but  rouse  thy  generous  flame, 
But  work  their  wo,  and  thy  renown. 
« Rule,'  Ac 

To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign; 

Thy  cities  shall  with  conmieroe  shine: 
All  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main: 

And  every  shore  it  diclcs  thine. 

*  Rule,'  Slz. 

The  Muses,  still  with  freedom  found, 

Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair: 
Bloss'd  isle !  with  matchless  beauty  crown'd, 
And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair: 
'  Rule,  Britannia,  rule  the  waves, 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves.' 


TO  THE  REV.  PATRICK  MURDOCK, 

RECTOR  OF  8TRADISHALL,  IN  SUFFOLK.    1738. 

Thus  safely  low,  my  firiend,  thou  canst  not  fidl: 
Here  reigns  a  deep  tranquillity  o'er  all ; 
No  noise,  no  care,  no  vanity,  no  strife; 
Men,  woods,  and  fields,  all  breathe  untroubled  life. 
Then  keep  each  passion  down,  however  dear: 
Trust  me,  the  tender  are  the  most  severe. 
Guard,  while  'tis  thine,  thy  philosophic  ease, 
And  ask  no  joy  but  that  of  virtuous  peace ; 
That  bids  defiiinoe  to  the  storms  of  fiUe; 
High  bliss  is  only  for  a  higher  state! 


TO  HIS 
ROTAL  HIGHNE8B  THE  FRINGE  OF  WALEBL 

While  secret-leaguing  nations  frown  around, 
Ready  to  pour  the  long-expected  storm; 

While  she,  who  wont  the  restless  Gaul  to  boond, 
Biitannia,  drooping,  grows  an  empty  form; 

While  on  oor  vitals  selfish  parties  prey, 

And  deep  corruption  eats  our  soul  away: 

Yet  in  the  GMdeas  of  the  Main  appears 
A  gleam  of  joy,  gay-flushing  every  grace, 

As  she  the  cordial  voice  of  millions  hears, 
Rejoicing,  zealous,  o'er  thy  rising  race: 

Straight  her  rekindling  eyes  resume  their  fire, 

The  Virtues  smile,  the  Muses  tune  the  lyre. 


But  more  enchanting  tfian  the  Musc*s  song, 
United  Britons  thy  dear  ofl^spring  hail: 

The  city  triumphs  through  her  glowing  throng, 
The  shepherd  tells  his  transports  to  the  dale; 

The  sons  of  roughest  toU  forget  their  pain. 

And  the  glad  sailor  cheers  the  midnight  main. 

Can  aught  from  fair  Augusta's  gentle  blood. 
And  thine,  thou  friend  of  liberty !  be  bom: 

Can  aught  save  what  is  lovely,  generous,  good; 
What  wiU,  at  once,  defend  us,  and  adomi 

From  thence  prophetic  joy  new  Edwards  eyes, 

New  Henries,  Aimas,  and  Ellizas  rise. 

May  fate  my  fond  devoted  days  extend, 

To  sing  the  promised  glories  of  thy  reign! 
What  though,  by  years  depress'd,  my  Muse  might 
bend; 
My  heart  will  teach  her  still  a  bolder  strain: 
How,  with  recover'd  Britain,  will  she  soar. 
When  France  insults,  and  Spain  shall  rob  no 
more. 


TO  DR.  DE  LA  COUR,  IN  IRELAND. 


II 


» 


ON  HIS  **  PROSPECT  OF  POETRT. 

Hail  gently  warbling  De  la  Cour,  whose  fame, 

Spuming  Hibemia's  solitary  coast, 

Where  small  rewards  attend  the  tuneful  throng, 

Pervades  Britannia's  well  discerning  isle: 

In  spite  of  all  the  gloomy-minded  tnbe 

That  would  eclipse  thy  fame,  still  shall  the  mose^ 

High  soaring  o'er  the  tall  Parnassian  mount 

With   spreading    pinions — sing   thy   wondrow 

praise. 
In  strains  attuned  to  the  seraphic  lyre. 
Sing  unappall'd,  though  mighty  be  the  theme! 
O!  could  ^e  in  thy  own  harmonious  strain, 
Where  softest  numbers  smoothly  flowing  glide 
In  trickling  cadence ;  where  the  milky  maie 
Devolves  in  silence;  by  the  harsher  sound 
Of  hoarser  periods  still  unruflkd,  could 
Her  lines  but  like  thine  own  Euphrates  flow- 
Then  might  she  sing  in  numbers  worthy  thee. 
But  what  can.language  do,  when  fancy  finds 
HerMlf  unequal  to  the  bvely  task  1 
Can  feeble  words  thy  vivid  oolours  paint, 
Or  show  the  sweets  which  inexhaustive  flowl 
Hearken,  ye  woods,  and  long-resounding  groves; 
Listen,  ye  streams,  soft  purling  through  the  meadi 
And  hymning  horrid,  all  ye  tempests,  roar. 
Awake,  ye  woodlands!  sing,  ye  warbling,  larks, 
In  wildly  luscious  notes  1    But  most  of  aJl, 
Attend,  ye  grateftd  fair,  attend  the  youth 
Who  sweetly  sings  of  nature  and  of  you : 
From  you  alone  his  conscious  breast  expects 
Its  nft  rewards,  by  sofdid  love  of  gain 


^ 
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Unbias'd,  undebaaed ;  to  meaner  minds 
Belong  such  narrow  news ;  his  nobler  aoii], 
Transported  with  a  generous  thirst  of  fiune, 
Sublimely  rises  with  expanded  wings, 
And  through  the  Indd  empyrean  soars. 
So  the  young  eagle  wings  its  rapid  way 
Through  heaven's  broad  azure;  sometimes  springs 

aloft, 
Now  drops,  now  cleaves  with  even-waving  wings 
The  yielding  air,  nor  seas  nor  mountains  stop 
Its  flight  impetuous,  gazing  at  the  sun 
With  irretorted  eye,  whilst  he  pervades 
A  trackless  void,  and  unexplored  befinre. 
Long  had  the  curious  traveller  strove  to  find 
The  ruins  of  aspiring  Babylon — 
In  vain — for  nought  the  nicest  eye  could  trace 
Save  one  wide,  watery,  undistinguisb'd  waste: 
But  you  vrith  more  than  magic  art  have  raised 
Semiramis's  city  from  its  grave; 
You  have  reversed  the  scripture  curse,  which  said, 
Dragons  shall  here  inhabit;  in  your  page 
We  view  the  rising  spires;  the  hurried  eye 
Distracted  wanders  through  the  verdant  maze; 
In  middle  air  the  pendant  gardens  hang. 
Tremendous  ceiling! — ^whilst  no  sdar  beam 
Falls  on  the  lengthen'd  gloom  beneath;  the  woods 
Project  above  a  steep-alluring  shade; 
The  finish'd  garden  opens  to  the  view 
Wide  stretching  vistas,  while  the  whispering  wind 
Dimples  along  the  breezy-ruffled  lake. 
Now  every  tree  irregular  and  bush 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony:  the  birds 
Frequent  the  aSrial  wood,  and  nature  blushes, 
Ashamed  to  find  herself  outdone  by  art: 
These  and  a  thousand  beauties  could  I  sing, 
Collecting  like  the  ever-toiling  bee 
From  yonder  mingled  wilderness  of  flowers 
The  aromatic  sweets;  while  you,  great  youth! 
O'er  thy  decaying  country  chief  preside ; 
Be  thou  her  genius  call'd,  inspire  her  youth 
With  noble  emulation  to  arrive 
At  Helicon's  fair  font,  which  few,  alas! 
Save  you,  have  tasted  of  Hibernian  youth. 
Thy  country,    though  corrupted,  brought  thee 

forth. 
And  deem'd  her  greatest  ornament ;  and  now 
Regards  thee  as  her  brightest  northern  star. 
Long  may  you  reign  as  such;  and  should  grim 

Time, 
With  iron  teeth,  deprive  us  of  our  Pope, 
Then  we'll  transplant  thy  blooming  laurels  firesh 
From  your  bleak  shore  to  Albion's  happier  coast 


HYMN  TO  GOD'S  POWER. 

Hail  !  Power  Divine,  who  by  thy  sole  command, 
Fiom  the  dark  empty  space, 


Made  the  broad  sea  and  solid  land 
Smile  with  a  heavenly  grace. 

Made  the  high  mountain  and  the  firm  rock, 

Where  bleating  cattle  stray ; 
And  the  strong,  stately,  spreading  oak, 

That  intercepts  the  day. 

The  rolling  planets  thou  madest  move, 

By  thy  efi*ective  will; 
And  the  revolving  globes  above 

Their  destined  course  fulfil 

His  mighty  powers,  ye  thunders,  praise, 
As  through  the  heavens  ye  roll ; 

And  his  great  name,  ye  lightnings,  blaze. 
Unto  the  distant  pole. 

Ye  seas,  in  your  eternal  roar. 

His  sacred  praise  proclaim ; 
While  the  inactive  sluggish  shore 

Re-echoes  to  the  same. 

Ye  howling  winds,  howl  out  his  praise, 

And  make  the  forests  bow ; 
While  through  the  air,  the  earth,  and  seas. 

His  solemn  praise  ye  blow. 

O  yon  high  harmonious  spheres, 

Your  powerful  mover  sing ; 
To  him  your  circling  course  that  steers, 

Your  tuneful  praises  bring. 

Ungrateful  mortals,  catch  the  sound, 

And  in  your  numerous  lays, 
To  all  the  listening  world  around, 

The  God  of  nature  praise. 


A  POETICAL  EPISTLE 

TO  SIR  WILLIAM  BENNET,  BA&T.  OF  GRUBBAT.* 

My  trembling  muse  your  honour  does  address. 
That  it's  a  bold  attempt  most  humbly  I  confess ; 
If  you'll  encourage  her  young  fagging  flight, 
She'll  upwards  soar  and  mount  Parnassus'  hei|^ 
If  little  things  with  great  may  be  compared. 
In  Rome  it  so  with  the  divine  Viigil  fared; 
The  tuneful  bard  Augustus  did  inqnre, 
Made  his  great  genius  flash  poetic  &n; 
But  if  upon  my  flight  your  honour  frowns, 
The  muse  fokk  up  her  wings,  and  dying— jostiot 
owns. 


*  This  WM  writtmi  at  a  very  early  pexlod  of  Thomnp^  Jlf% 
probably  before  he  waa  aixtaeD;  and  the  reason  for  iMwdi^ 
It  ia^  thai  the  flnt  prodnctkMia  ofginluB  are  oblecta  nfrsilisiii 
carlnalty. 


THOMSOirS  WORKS. 


ON  MRS.  MENDEZ'  BIRTHDAY, 

WHO  WAS  BORN  ON  YAL£NTINE*8  DAT. 

Think  is  the  gentle  day  of  love, 
When  youths  and  Tirgins  try  their  &te; 

When,  deep  letiring  to  the  grore, 
Each  feathered  songster  weds  his  mate. 

With  tempered  heams  the  skies  are  bright, 
Earth  decks  in  smiles  her  pleanng  ftoe; 

Such  is  the  day  that  gave  thee  light, 
And  speaks  as  such  thy  erery  grace. 


AN  ELEGY  UPON  JAMES  THERBERN. 

IN  CHATTO. 

Now,  Chatto,  you're  a  dreary  place, 
Pale  sorrow  broods  on  ilka  face; 
Therbum  has  run  his  race. 
And  now,  and  now,  ah  me,  alas  1 

The  carl  lies  dead. 

Having  his  paternoster  said, 
He  took  a  dram  and  went  to  bed; 
He  fell  asleep,  and  death  was  glad 

That  he  had  catch*d  him; 
For  Therbum  was  e'en  ill  bested. 

That  none  did  watch  him. 

For  had  the  carl  but  been  aware. 

That  meagre  death,  who  none  does  spare, 

T'  attempt  sic  things  should  over  dare, 

As  stop  hb  pipe; 
He  might  have  come  to  flee  or  skare ; 

The  greedy  gipe. 

How  he*d  had  but  a  gill  or  twae. 
Death  would  nae  got  the  victory  sae. 
Nor  put  poor  Therbum  o'er  the  brae. 

Into  the  grave; 


*r)iib  fumbling  felkfw,  some  folks  say, 
Should  be  jobb'd  on  baith  night  and  day 
She  had  without'en  better  play, 

Remained  still. 
Barren  for  ever  and  for  aye, 

Do  what  he  vnlL 

Therefore  they  say  he  got  some  help 
In  getting  of  the  little  whelp : 
But  passing  that  it  makes  me  yelp. 

But  what  remeadi 
Death  lent  him  such  a  cursed  skelp, 

That  now  he's  dead 


The  BIS.  Is  imperfoa  In  thli  place. 


Therbum,  for  ever  more  fiuewell. 
And  be  thy  grave  both  dry  and  deep; 
And  rest  thy  carcass  soft  and  vrell, 

Fieefipom    •    •    . 
no  night 

Disturb    .    .    . 


ON  THE  REPORT  THAT  A  WOODEN 

BRIDOE  WAS  TO  BE  BUILT  AT  WESTMIHSTBU 

Bt  Rufus  hall,  where  Thames  poUuted  fbwi, 
Pnm^ed,  the  Oenius  of  the  river  iwe, 
And  thus  exclaim'd :  *  Have  I,  ye  British  swaiM^ 
Have  I  for  ages  laved  your  fertile  plainsl 
Given  herds,  and  flocks,  and  villages  inenasa^ 
And  fed  a  richer  than  a  golden  fleece  1 
Have  I,  ye  merchants,  with  each  swelling  tide, 
Ponr'd  Afiic's  treasures  in,  and  India's  pridsl 
Lent  you  the  fruit  of  every  nation's  toil ) 
Made  every  climate  yours,  and  every  soil) 
Yet,  pilfer'd  from  the  poor,  by  gaming  base 
Yet  must  a  wooden  bridge  my  waves  dii^gsaest 
Tell  not  to  foreign  streams  the  duunelnl  tak^ 
And  be  it  publish'd  in  no  Gallic  vale.' 
He  said ;  and  plunging  to  his  crystal  dome, 
While  o'er  his  head  the  circling  waters  foam. 


THE  INCOMPARABLE  SOPORIFIC 
DOCTOR.* 

Sweet,  sleeky  Doctor !  dear  pacific  soul  1 
Lay  at  the  beef,  and  suck  the  vital  bowl! 
Still  let  the  involving  smoke  around  thee  fly, 
And  broad-look'd  dullness  settle  in  thine  eye. 
Ah !  soft  in  down  these  dainty  limbs  rqiose, 
And  in  the  very  lap  of  slumber  dose; 
But  chiefly  on  the  lazy  day  of  grace, 
Call  forth  the  lambent  glories  of  thy  face ; 
If  aught  the  thoughts  of  dinner  can  inwvail, 
And  sure  the  Sunday's  dinner  can  not  feiL 
To  the  thin  church  in  sleepy  pomp  proceed, 
And  lean  on  the  lethargic  book  thy  head. 
These  eyes  wipe  often  with  the  haUow'd  lawn, 
ProfiMindiy  nod,  immeasurably  yawn. 
Slow  let  the  prayers  by  thy  meek  lips  be  su^ 
Now  let  thy  thoughts  be  distanced  by  thy  loi^t 
If  ere  the  lingerers  are  within  a  call. 
Or  if  on  prayers  thou  deign'st  to  think  at  all 
Yet— only  yet— the  swimming  head  wa  bend; 
But  when  sesene,  the  pulpit  you  ascend, 
Through  every  joint  a  gentle  horror  ereepa^ 
And  round  you  the  consenting  audience  sleeps. 
So  when  an  ass  with  sluggish  front  appean. 
The  horses  start,  and  prick  their  quiverii^  eaii; 
But  soon  as  e'er  the  sage  is  heard  to  bray, 
The  fields  all  thunder,  and  they  bound  away. 

*Dr.FMilekMindbch. 
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LISTS  PARTING  WITH  HER  CAT. 

The  dreadful  hour  with  leaden  pace  approacb'd, 
Lash'd  fiercely  on  by  umelenting  fate, 
When  Lby  and  her  bosom  Cat  must  part ; 
For  now,  to  school  and  pensive  needle  doom'd, 
She's  banished  from  her  childhood's  undash'd  Joy, 
And  all  the  pleasing  intercourse  she  kept 
¥7ith  her  gray  comrade,  which  has  often  soothed 
Her  tender  moments,  while  the  world  around 
Glow'dwith  ambition,  bunness,  and  vice, 
Or  lay  dissolved  in  sleep's  delicious  arms ; 
And  from  their  dewy  orbs  the  conscious  stan 
Shed  on  their  fiiendly  influence  benign. 

But  see  where  mournful  Puss,  advancing,  stood 
With  outstretched  tail,  casts  lookjs  of  anxious  wo 
On  melting  Lisy,  in  whose  eye  the  tear 
Stood  tremulous,  and  thus  would  fain  have  said, 
If  nature  had  not  tied  her  struggling  tongue : 
'Unkind,  O !  who  shall  now  with  fattening  milk. 
With  flesh,  with  bread,  and  fish  beloved,  and  meat, 
Regale  my  taste  1  and  at  the  cheeribl  fire. 
Ah,  who  shall  bask  me  in  their  downy  lap  1 
Who  shall  in^te  me  to  the  bed,  and  throw 
The  bedclothes  o'er  me  in  the  winter  night. 
When  Eurus  roars  1  Beneath  whose  soothing  hand 
Soft  shall  I  purr*?  But  now,  when  Lisy's  gone, 
What  is  the  dull  officious  world  to  me  1 
I  loathe  the  thoughts  of  life :'  thus  plain'd  the  Cat, 
While  Lisy  felt,  by  sympathetic  touch. 
These  anxious  thoughts  that  in  her  mind  revolved, 
And  casting  on  her  a  desponding  look. 
She  snatch'd  her  m  her  arms  with  eager  grief. 
And  mewing,  thus  began : — O  Cat  beloved ! 
Thou  dear  companion  of  my  tender  yearn ! 
Joy  of  my  youth  I  that  oft  has  lick'd  my  hands 
With  velvet  tongue  ne'er  stain'd  by  mouse's  blood. 
Oh,  gentle  Cat !  how  shall  I  part  with  thee  1 
How  dead  and  heavy  will  the  moments  pass 
When  you  are  not  in  my  delighted  eye, 
With  Cubi  playing,  or  your  flying  tail. 
How  harshly  will  the  softest  muslin  feel. 
And  all  the  silk  of  schools,  while  I  no  more 
Have  your  sleek  skin  to  sooth  my  soften'd  seiiBe  1 
How  shall  I  eat  while  you  are  not  beside 
To  share  the  biti  How  shall  I  ever  sleep 
While  I  no  more  your  lulling  murmurs  hearl 
Yet  we  must  part — so  rigid  fate  decrees — 
But  never  shall  your  loved  idea,  dear. 
Part  from  my  soul,  and  when  I  first  can  mark 
The  embroider'd  figure  on  the  snowy  lawn, 
Your  image  shall  my  needle  keen  employ. 
Hark !  now  I'm  call'd  away !  O  direftil  sound  I 
I  come — ^I  come,  but  first  I  charge  you  all — 
You — you — and  you,  particularly  you, 
O  Mary,  Mary,  feed  her  with  the  best. 
Repose  her  nightly  in  the  warmest  couch. 
And  be  a  Lisy  to  her!'— Hsving  said. 


She  sat  her  down,  and  with  her  head  across, 
Rush'd  to  the  evil  which  she  could  not  shun. 
While  a  sad  mew  went  knelling  to  her  heart  I 


ON  THE  HOOP. 

The  hoop,  the  darling  justly  of  the  fair. 

Of  every  generous  swain  deserves  the  care. 

It  is  unmanly  to  desert  the  weak, 

'Twould  urge  a  stone,  if  possible,  to  speak ; 

To  hear  stanch  hypocrites  bawl  out,  and  cry, 

*  This  hoop 's  a  whorish  garb,  fie !  ladies,  &e  I* 

O  cruel  and  audacious  men,  to  blast 

The  fame  of  ladies  more  than  vestals  chaste ; 

Should  you  go  search  the  globe  throughout, 

Youll  &id  none  so  pious  and  devout ; 

So  modest,  chaste,  so  handsome,  and  so  fair. 

As  our  dear  Caledonian  ladies  are. 

When  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  her  charms. 

Nought  gives  our  sex  such  terrible  alarms. 

As  when  the  hoop  and  tartan  both  combine 

To  make  a  virgin  like  a  goddess  shine. 

Let  quakers  cut  their  clothes  unto  the  quick. 

And  with  severities  themselves  aflUct ; 

But  may  the  hoop  adorn  Eldina's  street. 

Till  the  south  pole  shall  with  the  northern  med 


STANZAS. 

Written  by  TViomson  on  the  blank  lenfqf  a  coj 
of  his  '  Setuona*  sent  by  him  to  Mr.  IjytteUo 
80on  after  the  death  of  hit  wife. 

Go,  little  book,  and  find  our  Friend, 
Who  nature  and  the  Muses  loves. 

Whose  cares  the  public  virtues  blend 
With  all  the  softness  of  the  groves. 

A  fitter  time  thou  canst  not  choose. 
His  fostering  friendship  to  repay; 

Qo  then,  and  try,  my  rural  muse. 
To  steal  his  widow'd  hours  away. 


ON  MAY. 

Among  the  changing  months,  May  stands  confi 
The  sweetest,  and  in  fairest  colours  drest ! 
Soft  as  the  breeze  that  fans  the  smiling  field ; 
Sweet  as  the  breath  that  opening  roses  yield; 
Fair  as  the  colour  lavish  Nature  paints 
On  Virgin  flowers  free  from  unodorous  taints  !- 
To  rural  scenes  thou  tempt'st  the  busy  crowd, 
Who,  in  each  grove,  thy  praises  sing  aloud  t 
The  blooming  belles  and  shallow  beaux,  stran 

sight, 
Tom  nymphs  and  swains,  and  in  their  spocli  c 

lii^t 


IM 


THOMSON'S  WORKS. 


THE  MORNING  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

When  from  the  opening  chamben  of  the  east 
The  morning  springs,  in  thousand  liveries  drest, 
The  early  larks  their  morning  tribute  pay, 
And,  in  shrill  notes,  salute  the  blooming  day. 
Refreshed  fields  with  pearly  dew  do  rhine, 
And  tender  blades  therewith  their  tops  incline. 
Their  painted  leaves  the  unblown  flowers  expand, 
And  with  their  odorous  breath  perfume  the  land. 
The  crowing  cock  and  chattering  hen  awakes 
Dull  sleepy  clowns,  who  know  the  morning  breaks. 
The  herd  his  plaid  around  his  shoulders  throws, 
Grasps  his  dear  crook,  calls  on  his  dog,  and  goes 
Around  the  fold:  he  walks  with  careful  pace, 
And  fallen  clods  sets  in  their  wonted  place; 
Then  opes  the  door,  unfolds  his  fleecy  care, 
And  gladly  sees  them  crop  their  morning  fare! 
Down  upon  easy  moss  he  lays. 
And  sings  some  charming  shepherdess's  praise. 


ON  A  COUNTRY  LIFE.* 

I  HATE  the  clamours  of  the  smoky  towns. 
But  much  admire  the  bliss  of  rural  clowns; 
Where  some  remains  of  innocence  appear, 
Where  no  rude  noise  insults  the  listening  ear; 
Nought  but  soft  zephyrs  whispering  through  the 

trees, 
Or  the  still  humming  of  the  painful  bees; 
The  gentle  murmurs  of  a  purling  rill. 
Or  the  unwearied  chirping  of  the  drill ; 
The  charming  harmony  of  warbling  birds. 
Or  hollow  lowings  of  the  grazing  herds ; 
The  murmuring  stockdoves  melancholy  coo, 
When  they  their  lovcl  mates  lament  or  woo; 
The  pleasing  bleatings  of  the  tender  lambs, 
Or  the  indbtinct  mum'ling  of  their  dams; 
The  musical  discord  of  chiding  hounds, 
Whereto  the  echoing  hill  or  rock  resounds; 
The  rural  mournful  sonors  of  lovesick  swains. 
Whereby  they  soothe  their  raging  amorous  pains; 
The  whistling  music  of  the  lagging  plough. 
Which  docs  the  strength  of  drooping  beasts  renew. 

And  as  the  country  rings  with  pleasant  sounds, 
So  with  delightful  prospects  it  abounds: 
Through  every  season  of  the  sliding  year, 
Unto  the  ravish'd  sight  new  scenes  ap])ear. 

In  the  sweet  spring  the  sun's  proliflc  ray 
Does  painted  flowers  to  the  mild  air  display; 
Then  opening  buds,  then  tender  herbs  ore  seen. 
And  the  bare  fields  are  all  array'd  in  green. 


•  TTih,  and  the  two  following  poems,  were  written  by  Thorn. 
100^  when  at  the  University,  and  were  publiihed  in  the  Edtair 
teuyh  MisceUsDy,  L2aio  inx 


In  ripeninf  summer,  the  full  laden  Tales 
Gives  prospect  of  employment  for  the  flails; 
Each  breath  of  wind  ihe  bearded  grores  makes 

bend, 
Which  seems  the  fatal  sickle  to  portend. 

In  Autumn,  that  repays  the  labourer'i  pains, 
Reapers  sweep  down  the  honours  of  the  plains. 

Anon  black  Winter,  from  the  frozen  north, 
Its  treasuries  of  snow  and  hail  pours  forth ; 
Then  ^rmy  winds  blow  through  the  haxj  sky. 
In  desolation  naturo  seems  to  lie; 
The  unstain'd  snow  from  the  full  clouds  descends, 
Whose  sparkling  lustre  open  eyes  oflfends. 
In  maiden  white  the  glittering  fields  do  shine; 
Then  bleating  flocks  for  want  of  food  repine. 
With  withcr'd  eyes  they  see  all  snow  around, 
And  with  their  fore  feet  paw  and  scrape  ths 

ground : 
They  cheerfully  do  crop  the  insipid  grass, 
The  shepherds  sighing,  cry,  Alas!  alas! 
Then  pinching  want  the  wildest  beast  does  tame; 
Then  huntsmen  on  the  snow  do  trace  their  game; 
Keen  frost  then  turns  the  liquid  lakes  to  glass, 
Arrests  the  dancing  rivulets  as  they  pass. 

How  sweet  and  mnocent  are  country  spoils, 
And,  as  men's  tempers,  various  are  their  sorts. 

You,  on  the  banks  of  soft  meandering  Tweed, 
May  in  your  toils  ensnare  the  watery  breed, 
And  nicely  lead  the  artificial  flee,* 
Which,  when  the  nimble,  watchfiil  trout  does  see, 
He  at  the  bearded  hook  will  briskly  spring ; 
Then  in  that  instant  twieth  your  hairy  string 
And,  when  he's  hook'd,  you,  with  a  constant  hand, 
May  draw  him  struggling  to  the  fittal  land. 

Then  at  fit  seasons  you  may  clothe  your  hook. 
With  a  sweet  bait,  dress'd  by  a  fidthless  cook; 
The  greedy  pike  darts  to't  with  eager  haste. 
And  being  struck,  in  vain  he  flies  at  last; 
He  rages,  storms,  and  flounces  through  the  stream, 
But  all,  alas  1  his  life  can  not  redeem. 

At  other  times  you  may  pursue  the  chase, 
And  hunt  the  nimble  hare  from  place  to  place. 
See,  when  the  dog  is  just  upon  the  grip, 
Out  at  a  side  she'll  make  a  handsome  skip, 
And  ere  he  can  divert  his  furious  course, 
She,  far  before  him,  scoun  with  all  her  force: 
She'll  shifl,  and  many  times  run  the  same  groandi 
At  last,  outwearied  by  the  stronger  hound. 
She  falls  a  sacrifice  unto  his  hate. 
And  with  sad  piteous  screams  laments  her  fats. 

See  how  the  hawk  doth  take  his  towering  ffighl| 
And  in  his  course  outflies  our  very  sight, 
Bears  down  the  fluttering  fowl  with  all  hk  migfat. 

See  how  the  wary  gunner  casts  about, 
Watching  the  fittest  posture  when  to  shoot: 
Cluick  as  the  fatal  lightning  blasts  the  oak, 
Ho  gives  the  springing  fowl  a  sudden  stroke; 
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He  poun  upon't  a  shower  of  mortal  lead, 
And  ere  the  noise  is  heard  the  fowl  is  dead. 

Sometimes  he  spreads  his  hidden  subtle  snare, 
Of  which  the  entangled  fowl  was  not  aware; 
Through  pathless  wastes  he  doth  pursue  his  sport, 
Where  nought  but  moor-fowl  and  wild  beasts  re- 
sort. 

When  the  noon  sun  directly  darts  his  beamf 
Upon  your  giddy  heads,  with  fiery  gleams, 
Then  you  may  bathe  yourself  in  cooling  streams; 
Or  to  the  sweet  adjoining  grove  retire. 
Where  trees  with  interwoven  boughs  conspira 
To  form  a  grateful  shade ; — there  rural  swains 
Do  tune  their  oaten  reeds  to  rural  strains; 
The  silent  birds  sit  listening  on  the  sprays, 
And  in  soft  charming  notes  do  imitate  their  lays. 
There  you  may  stretch  yourself  upon  the  grass, 
And,  luird  with  music,  to  kind  slumbers  paai: 
No  meagre  cares  your  fancy  will  distract, 
And  on  that  scene  no  tragic  fears  wiU  act ; 
Save  the  dear  image  of  a  charming  she. 
Nought  will  the  object  of  your  vision  be. 

Away  the  vicious  pleasures  of  the  town; 
Let  empty  partial  fortune  on  me  frown; 
But  grant,  ye  powers,  that  it  may  be  my  lot 
To  live  in  peace  from  noisy  towns  remote. 


ON  HAPPINESS. 

Warm'd  by  the  summer  sun's  meridian  ray, 
As  underneath  a  spreading  oak  I  lay 
Contemplating  the  mighty  load  of  wo. 
In  seardi  of  bliss  that  mortals  undergo, 
Who,  while  they  think  they  happiness  enjoy. 
Embrace  a  curse  wrapt  in  delusive  joy, 
I  reason'd  thus:  Since  the  Creator,  Gt)d, 
Who  in  eternal  love  makes  his  abode. 
Hath  blended  with  the  essence  of  the  soul 
An  appetite  as  fixed  as  the  pole. 
That's  always  eager  in  pursuit  of  bliss. 
And  always  veering  till  it  points  to  this, 
There  is  some  object  adequate  to  fill 
This  boundless  wish  of  our  extended  will. 
Now,  while  my  thought  round  nature's  circle  runs 
(A  bolder  journey  than  the  furious  sun's) 
This  chief  and  satiating  good  to  find 
The  attracting  centre  of  the  human  mind, 
My  ears  they  deafen'd,  to  my  swimming  eyes 
His  magic  wand  the  ^wsy  God  applies. 
Bound  all  my  senses  in  a  silken  sleep. 
While  mimic  fancy  did  her  vigils  keep; 
Yet  still  methinks  some  condescending  power 
Ranged  the  ideas  in  my  mind  that  hour. 
Methought  I  wandering  was,  with  thousands 
more. 
Beneath  a  high  prodigious  hiO,  before. 
Above  the  clouds  whose  towering  summit  rose, 
With  utmost  labour  only  gained  by  those 


Who  groveling  prejudices  throw  away. 
And  with  incessant  straining  climb'd  their  way; 
Where  all  who  stood  their  failing  breath  to  gain, 
With  headlong  ruin  tumbled  down  the  main. 
This  mountain  is  through  every  nation  famed, 
And,  as  I  learned,  Contemplation  named. 
O  happy  me!  when  I  had  reach'd  its  top 
Unto  my  sight  a  boundless  scene  did  ope. 

First,  sadly  I  survey'd  with  downward  eye, 
Of  restless  men  below  the  busy  fry, 
Who  hunted  trifles  in  an  endless  maze, 
Like  fooUsh  boys,  on  sunny  summer  days, 
Pursuing  butterflies  with  all  their  might. 
Who  cant  their  troubles,  in  the  chase  requite. 
The  painted  insect,  he  who  most  admires, 
Grieves  most  when  it  in  his  rude  hand  expires; 
Or  should  it  live,  with  endless  fears  is  toss'd, 
Lest  it  take  wing  and  be  for  ever  lost 

Some  men  I  saw  their  utmost  art  employ 
How  to  attain  a  false  deceitful  joy. 
Which  firom  afieur  conspicuously  did  blaze. 
And  at  a  distance  fiixed  their  ravish'd  gaze. 
But  nigh  at  hand  it  mock'd  their  fond  embrace. 
When  lo!  again  it  flashed  in  their  eyes. 
But  still,  as  they  drew  near,  the  fond  illonon  dies. 
Just  so  I've  seen  a  water-dog  pursue 
An  unflown  duck  within  his  greedy  view, 
When  he  has,  panting,  at  his  prey  arrived, 
The  coxcomb  fooling— suddenly  it  dived ; 
He,  gripping,  is  almost  with  water  choked. 
And  grieves  that  all  his  towering  hopes  are  mock'd 
Then  it  emerges,  he  renews  his  toil. 
And  o'er  and  o'er  again  he  gets  the  foil. 
Yea,  all  the  joys  beneath  the  conscious  sun, 
And  softer  ones  that  his  inspection  shun. 
Much  of  their  pleasures  in  fruition  fade. 
Enjoyment  o'er  them  throws  a  sullen  shade. 
The  reason  is,  we  promise  vaster  things 
And  sweeter  joys  than  from  their  nature  springji: 
When  they  are  lost,  we  weep  the  apparent  blia^ 
And  not  what  really  in  Fruition  is ; 
So  that  our  griefii  are  greater  than  our  joys, 
And  real  pain  springs  from  fantastic  toys. 

Though  all  terrene  delights  of  men  below 
Are  almost  nothing  but  a  glaring  show; 
Yet  if  there  always  were  a  virgin  joy 
When  t'other  fades  to  sooth  the  wanton  boy, 
He  somewhat  might  excuse  his  heedless  oouiH^ 
Some  show  of  reason  for  the  same  enfbree : 
But  frugal  nature  vrisely  does  deny 
To  mankind  such  profbse  variety ; 
Has  what  is  needful  only  to  us  given, 
To  feed  and  cheer  us  in  the  way  to  Heaven; 
And  more  would  but  the  traveUer  delay. 
Impede  and  clog  him  in  his  upward  way. 

I  from  the  mount  all  mortal  pleasures  saw 
Themselves  within  a  narrow  compass  draw: 
The  libertine  a  nauseous  circle  run. 
And  duUy  acted  what  he'd  often  doiMi 
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Just  80  when  Luna  darts  her  silver  ray, 
And  pours  on  silent  earth  a  pakr  day : 
From  Stygian  caves  the  flitting  fidries  scud, 
And  on  the  margent  of  some  limpid  flood. 
Which  by  reflected  moonlight  darts  a  glance, 
In  midnight  circles  range  themselves  and  danoe. 

To-morrow,  cries  he,  will  as  entertain: 
Pray  what's  to-morrow  but  to-day  again  7 
Deluded  youth,  no  more  the  chase  pursue, 
So  oft  deceived,  no  more  the  toil  renew. 
But  in  a  constant  and  afix'd  design 
Of  acting  well  there  is  a  lasting  mine 
Of  solid  satis&ction,  purest  joy, 
For  Tirtue's  pleasures  never,  never  doy: 
Then  hither  come,  climb  up  the  steep  ascent, 
Your  painfbl  labour  you  will  ne'er  repent, 
From  Heaven  itsdf  here  you're  but  one  lemofe, 
Here's  the  prsludium  of  the  joys  aboire, 
Here  youll  behold  the  awftd  Godhead  shine, 
And  all  perfections  in  the  same  combine; 
Youll  see  that  God,  who,  by  his  powerful  call, 
From  empty  nothing  drew  this  spadous  a^, 
Made  beauteous  order  the  rude  mass  control 
And  every  part  subservient  to  the  whole; 
Here  you'll  behold  upon  the  fatal  tree 
The  God  of  Nature  bleed,  expire,  and  die. 
For  such  as  'gainst  his  holy  lavrs  rebel. 
And  such  as  bid  defiance  to  his  heO. 
Through  the  dark  gulf  here  you  may  dearly  piy 
'Twixt  narrow  Time  and  vast  Eternity. 
Behold  the  Godhead  just,  as  well  as  good. 
And  vengeance  pour'd  on  tramplers  on  his  bloodi: 
But  all  the  tears  wiped  from  his  people's  eyes. 
And,  for  their  entrance,  cleave  the  parting  skies. 
Then  sure  you  will  with  holy  ardours  bum, 
And  to  seraphic  heats  your  passion  turn ; 
Then  in  your  eyes  all  mortal  fiur  wiU  fade, 
And  leave  of  mortal  beauties  but  the  shade ; 
Yonrsdf  to  hun  youll  solemnly  devote, 
To  him  without  whoee  providence  you're  not; 
You'll  of  his  servioe  reUsh  the  delight, 
And  to  his  praises  all  your  powers  exdte; 
Youll  celebrate  his  name  in  heavenly  sound, 
Which  well  pleased  skies  in  echoes  will  rebound; 
Thu  is  the  greatest  happiness  that  can 
Possessed  be  in  this  short  life  by  man. 

But  darkly  here  the  Godhead  we  survey, 
Confined  and  cramped  in  this  cage  of  clay. 
What  cruel  band  is  this  to  earth  that  ties 
Our  souls  from  soaring  to  their  native  skies  1 
Upon  the  bright  eternal  &ce  to  gaze, 
And  there  drink  in  the  beatific  rays: 
There  to  behold  the  good  one  and  the  fiur, 
A  ray  from  whom  all  mortal  beauties  azel 
In  beauteous  nature  all  the  harmony 
Is  but  the  echo  of  the  Deity, 
Of  all  perfection  who  the  centre  is, 
And  boundless  ocean  of  untainted  bliss; 


For  ever  open  to  the  ravish'd  view, 
And  full  enjoyment  of  the  radiant  crew, 
Who  live  in  raptures  of  eternal  joy, 
Whoee  flaming  love  their  tuneful  harps  employ 
In  solemn  hymns  Jehovah's  praise  to  sing, 
And  make  all  heaven  with  hiallelqjahs  nng. 

These  realms  of  light  no  further  111  expJors 
And  in  these  heights  I  will  no  loi^ger  soar: 
Not  like  our  grosser  atmosphere  beneath, 
The  ether  here's  too  thin  for  me  to  breaths. 
The  region  is  unsuflferable  bright, 
And  flashes  on  me  with  too  strong  a  light. 
Then  from  the  mountain,  b!  I  now  descend, 
And  to  my  vision  put  a  hasty  end. 


VERSES  ON  RECEIVING  A  FLOWi^ 
FROM  HIS  MISTRESS. 

Madam,  the  flower  that  I  recdved  from  yoo, 
Ere  it  caxne  home  had  lost  its  lovdy  hue: 
As  flowers  deprived  of  the  genial  day. 
Its  sprightly  bloom  did  wither  and  deeay; 
Dear  fading  flower,  I  know  full  well,  said  I, 
The  reason  why  you  shed  your  sweets  and  die ; 
You  want  the  influence  of  her  enlivening  eye. 
Your  case  is  mine — Absence,  that  plague  of  love* 
With  heavy  pace  makes  every  minute  move: 
It  of  my  being  is  an  empty  blank, 
And  hinders  me  myself  with  men  to  rank; 
Your  cheering  presence  quickeneih  me  again, 
And  nevr-^mmg  life  exults  in  every  vein. 


PROLOGUE  TO  TANCRED  AND  SIOIS 

MUNDA. 

Bold  is  the  man!  who,  in  this  nicer  age, 
Presumes  to  tread  the  chaste  corrected  stage. 
Now,  with  gay  tinsel  arts  we  can  no  more 
Conceal  the  want  of  Nature's  sterling  ore. 
Our  spells  are  vanish'd,  broke  our  magic  wand. 
That  used  to  waft  you  over  sea  and  land. 
Before  your  light  the  fidry  people  ^e, 
The  demons  fly— the  ghost  itself  is  laid. 
In  vain  of  martial  scenes  the  loud  alarms, 
The  mighty  prompter  thundering  out  to  arms. 
The  playhouse  posse  datterfaig  from  afar, 
The  dose-wedged  battle  and  the  din  of  war. 
Now,  e'en  the  senate  seldom  we  convene : 
The  yawning  fathers  nod  behind  the  scene. 
Your  taste  rejects  the  glittering  false  sublime, 
To  sigh  in  metaphor,  and  die  in  rhyme. 
High  rant  is  tumbled  from  his  gallery  throne: 
Description  dreams — nay,  similiee  are  gone. 

What  shall  we  then  1  to  please  you  how  deme 
Whose  judgment  sits  not  in  your  ears  and  eyesi 
Thrice  happy!  could  we  catdi  great  Shakspeaie^ 

art, 
To  trace  the  de^  reoesses  of  the  heart; 
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Hb  nmple  pUin  BoUime,  to  which  is  given 
To  alrike  the  eoii]  with  darted  flame  from  heaven; 
Could  we  awake  eoft  Otway'e  tender  wo, 
The  pomp  of  veree,  and  golden  line*  of  JElowe. 

We  to  your  heaita  apply;  let  them  attend; 
Before  their  silent  candid  bar  we  bend. 
If  warm'd,  they  listen,  'tis  our  noblest  praise; 
If  cold,  they  wither  all  the  Muse's  bays. 


EPILOGUE  TO  TANCRED  AND  SIGIS- 

MUNDA. 

Crammed  to  the  throat  with  wholesome  moral 

stuff, 
Alas !  poor  audience  I  you  have  had  enough. 
Was  ever  hapless  heroine  of  a  play 
In  such  a  piteous  plight  as  ours  to-day  1 
Was  ever  woman  so  by  love  betray 'dl 
Match'd  with  two  husbands,  and  yet — die  a  maid. 
But  bless  me ! — ^hold — What  sounds  are  these  I 

hear! — 
I  see  the  Tragic  Muse  herself  appear. 

The  back  Ksne  open^  and  dinafren  a  romandc  sjlvtn 
laiKtocape;  firom  which  Mn.  Gibber,  In  the  chararmr 
of  the  Tragic  Muse,  adranoea  alowly  to  muii^  and 
■peaks  the  IbUowIng  linei : 

Hence  with  your  flippant  epilogue  that  tries 
To  wipe  the  virtuous  tear  from  British  eyes; 
That  dares  my  moral,  tragic  scene  profane 
With  strains — at  best,  unsuiting,  light  and  vain. 
Hence  from  the  pure  unsullied  beams  that  play 
In  yon  fidr  eyes  where  virtue  shines — ^Away ! 

Britons,  to  you  from  chaste  Castalian  groves, 
Where  dwell  the  tender,  oft  unhappy  loves ! 
Where  shades  of  heroes  roam,  each  mighty  name, 
And  court  my  aid  to  rise  again  to  fame : 
To  you  I  come,  to  Freedom's  noblest  seat, 
And  in  Britannia  fix  my  last  retreat. 

In  Greece  and  Rome,  I  watch'd  the  public  weal, 
The  purple  tyrant  trembled  at  my  steel : 
Nor  did  I  less  o'er  private  sorrows  reign, 
And  mend  the  melting  heart  vrith  softer  pain. 
On  France  and  you  then  rose  my  brightening  star, 
With  social  ray — The  arts  are  ne'er  at  war. 
O,  as  your  fire  and  genius  stronger  blaze. 
As  yours  are  generous  Freedom's  bolder  lays, 
Let  not  the  Gallic  taste  leave  yours  behind, 
In  decent  manners  and  in  life  refined ; 
Banish  the  motley  mode  to  tag  low  verse. 
The  laughing  ballad  to  the  mournful  hearse. 
When  through  five  acts  your  hearts  have  learnt  to 

glow, 
Touch'd  with  the  sacred  force  of  honest  wo; 
O  keep  the  dear  impression  on  your  breast, 
Nor  uUy  loose  it  for  a  wretched  jest 


EPILOGUE  TO  AGAMEMNON. 

Our  bard,  to  modern  epilogue  a  foe. 

Thinks  such  mean  birth  but  deadens  generous  woj 

Dispeb  in  idle  air  the  moral  sigh. 

And  wipes  the  tender  tear  from  Pity's  eye; 

No  more  with  social  warmth  the  bosom  bums; 

But  all  the  unfeeling  man  returns.* 

Thus  he  began: — And  you  approved  the  strain 
Till  the  next  couplet  simk  to  light  and  vain. 
You  check'd  him  there. — To  you,  to  reason  just, 
He  owns  he  triumph'd  in  your  kind  disgust 
Charm*d  by  your  frown,  by  your  displeasure 

graced. 
He  hails  the  rising  virtue  of  your  taste. 
Wide  will  its  influence  spread  as  soon  as  known  i 
Truth,  to  be  loved,  needs  only  to  be  shown. 
Confirm  it, once,  the  fashion  to  be  good: 
(Since  fashbn  leads  the  fool,  and  awes  the  rude) 
No  petulance  shall  wound  the  public  ear; 
No  hand  applaud  what  honour  shims  to  hear: 
No  painful  blush  the  modest  cheek  shall  stain ; 
The  worthy  breast  shall  heave  with  no  «1i«^«^in. 
Chastised  to  decency,  the  British  stage 
Shall  oft  invite  the  fair,  invite  the  sage: 
Both  shall  attend  well  pleased,  well  pleased  de- 
part; 
Or  if  they  doom  the  verse,  absolve  the  heart. 


PROLOGUE  TO  MALLET'S  MUS- 
TAPHA. 

SrifCE  Athens  first  began  to  draw  mankind. 
To  picture  life,  and  show  the  impassion'd  mind ; 
The  truly  wise  have  ever  deem'd  the  stage 
The  moral  school  of  each  enlighten'd  age. 
There,  in  full  pomp,  the  tragic  Muse  appears, 
Clueen  of  soft  sorrows,  and  of  useful  fears. 
Faint  is  the  lesson  reason's  rules  impart : 
She  pours  it  strong,  and  instant  through  the  heart 
If  virtue  is  her  theme,  we  sudden  glow 
ynth  generous  flame;  and  what  we  feel,  vre  grow; 
If  vice  she  paints,  indignant  passions  rise ; 
The  villain  sees  himself  with  loathing  eyes. 
His  soul  starts,  conscious,  at  another's  groan. 
And  the  pale  tyrant  trembles  on  his  throne. 

To-night,  our  meaning  scene  attempts  to  show 
What  fell  events  from  dark  suspicion  flow; 
Chisf  when  it  taints  a  lawless  monarch's  mind, 
To  the  fidse  herd  on  flattering  slaves  confined. 


'TbomiOQ  obaenre^  ** Another  epUflgua  was  ipoksn  wOm 
the  lint  representation  of  the  play,  which  began  with  the  flrtt 
six  Unes  of  this ;  bat  the  rest  of  that  epOogue  havli^  baoe 
ywrj  JiMSly  dJaliked  by  the  audlenoa^  this  was  sobKltBisit  Is 
lispiaoa.'' 
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The  loul  sinkB  gradual  to  so  dire  a  state ; 
E'en  exoeDenoe  but  serves  to  feed  its  hate : 
To  hate  remorseless  cruelty  succeeds, 
And  every  worth,  and  every  virtue  bleeds. 
Behold,  our  author  at  your  bar  appears. 
His  modest  hopes  depressed  by  oonsdoos  fean. 
Faults  he  has  many — ^but  to  balance  those, 
EUs  verse  with  heart-felt  love  of  virtue  glows : 
All  slighter  errors  let  indulgence  spare, 
And  be  his  equal  trial  full  and  fidr. 
For  this  best  British  privilege  we  call, 
Then — as  he  merits,  let  him  stand  or  fiJL 


PSALM  CIV.  PARAPHRASED.* 

To  praise  thy  Author,  Soul,  do  not  forget; 

Canst  thou,  in  gratitude,  deny  the  debt  1 

Lord,  thou  art  great,  how  grcnt  we  can  not  know; 

Honour  and  majesty  do  round  thee  flow. 

The  purest  rays  of  primogenial  light 

Compose  thy  robes,  and  make  them  dairiing 

bright; 
The  heavens  and  all  the  vnde  spread  orbs  on  high 
Thou  like  a  curtain  stretch'd  of  curious  dye; 
On  the  devouring  flood  thy  chambers  are 
Establish'd ;  a  bfty  cloud's  thy  car; 
Which  quick  through  the  ethereal  road  doth  fly, 
On  swift  wing'd  winds,  that  shake  the  troubled 

sky. 
Of  sjnritual  substance  angels  thou  didst  frame. 
Active  and  bright,  piercing  and  quick  as  flame. 
Thou'st  firmly  founded  this  unwieldy  earth; 
Stand  fast  for  aye,  thou  saidst,  at  nature's  birth. 
The  swelling  flood  thou  o'er  the  earth  madest 

creep. 
And  coveredst  it  with  the  vast  hoary  deep: 
Then  hill  and  vales  did  no  distinction  know, 
But  level'd  nature  lay  oppress'd  below. 
With  speed  they,  at  thy  awful  thunder's  roar, 
Shrinked  within  the  limits  of  their  shore. 
Through  secret  tracts  they  up  the  mountains 

creep. 
And  rocky  caverns  fruitfU  mcnsture  weep, 
Which  sweetly  through  the  verdant  vales  doth 

glide, 
Till  'tis  devoured  by  the  greedy  tide. 
The  feeble  sands  thou'st  made  the  ocean's  OKNinds, 
Itsfeaming  waves  shall  ne'er  repass  these  bounds. 
Again  to  triumph  over  the  dry  grounds. 
Between  the  hills,  grased  by  the  bleating  kind, 
Soft  waiUing  rills  their  mazy  way  do  find ; 
By  him  appointed  fully  to  supply. 
When  the  hot  dogstar  fires  the  realms  on  high, 
The  raging  thirst  of  every  sickening  beast, 
Of  the  wild  ass  that  roams  the  dreary  waste: 

*  Thii  was  one  of  Thomaon't  earliest  (deeea    See  the  M»> 
mota,  p.  Iv.  and  the  Addewis. 


The  feather'd  nations,  by  their  smiling  sides, 
In  lowly  Inrambles,  or  in  tree*  abide ; 
By  nature  taught,  on  them  they  rear  their 
That  with  inimitable  art  an  dress'd. 
They  for  the  shade  and  safety  of  the  wood 
With  natural  music  cheer  the  neighbourhood. 
He  doth  the  cfouds  with  genial  motstura  fiU, 
Which  on  the  [shrjiveTd  ground  they  boanleoaB^ 

distil. 
And  nature's  lap  with  various  blessings  crowd: 
The  giver,  Qod\  all  creatures  cry  aloud. 
With  finshest  green  he  clothes  the  fragrant  maac^ 
Whereon  the  grazing  herds  wanton  and  feed. 
¥7ith  vital  juice  he  makes  the  {dants  abound, 
And  herbs  securely  spring  above  the  ground, 
That  man  may  be  sustain'd  beneath  the  toil 
Of  manuring  the  ill  producing  soil; 
Which  vnth  a  plenteous  harvest  doee  aft  last 
Cancel  the  memory  of  labours  past; 
Yields  him  the  product  of  the  generous  vine, 
And  balmy  oil  that  makes  his  fece  to  shine: 
Fills  all  his  granaries  with  a  loaden  crop, 
Against  the  bare  barren  winter  his  great  prop. 
The  trees  of  Grod  with  kindly  sap  do  swdl, 
E'en  cedars  tall  in  Lebanon  that  dwell, 
Upon  whose  k>fiy  tops  the  birds  erect 
Their  nests,  as  careful  nature  does  direct 
The  long  neck'd  storks  unto  the  &r  trees  fly, 
And  with  their  rafkling  cries  disturb  the  sky. 
To  unficequented  hills  vrild  goats  resort, 
And  on  bleak  rocks  the  nimble  conies  sport. 
The  changing  moon  he  dad  with  silver  light, 
To  check  the  black  dominion  of  the  night: 
High  through  the  skies  in  siknt  state  aba  rides, 
And  by  her  rounds  the  fleeting  tioM  divides. 
The  aiding  sun  doth  in  due  time  decline, 
And  unto  shades  the  murmuring  world  resign. 
Dark  n|ght  thou  makest  succeed  the  cheerful  day, 
Which  forest  beasts  fi^m  their  lone  cavee  survey** 
They  rouse  themsdves,  creep  out,  and  seaioh  their 

prey. 
Young  hungry  lions  from  their  dem  come  out, 
And,  mad  on  blood,  stalk  fearfully  about: 
They  break  night's  silence  with  their  hideous  roar, 
And  fipom  kind  heaven  their  nightly  pvey  ii^iloM 
Just  as  the  lark  begins  to  stretch  her  wing, 
And,  flidimng  on  her  nest,  makes  abort  essaysto 

And  the  sweet  dawn,  with  a  feint  gUmmsim 

light, 
Unveils  the  feoe  of  nature  to  the  sight. 
To  their  dark  dens  they  take  their  hasty  flight 
Not  so  the  husbandman, — fer  with  the  sun 
He  does  his  pleasant  course  of  laboun  run: 
Home  with  content  in -the  cool  e'en  return^ 
And  his  sweet  toils  until  the  mom  adjounsL 
How  many  are  thy  wondrous  works,  O  Loidl 
They  of  thy  wisdom  solid  proofe  afibrd: 
Out  of  thy  boundless  goodness  thou  didbt  fli, 
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"With  riches  and  debguU,  both  rale  and  hill : 
E'en  the  broad  ocean,  wherein  do  abide 
Monsters  that  floonce  upon  the  boiling  tide, 
And  swarms  of  lesser  beasts  and  fish  beside : 
'Tis  there  that  daring  ships  befiure  the  wind 
Do  send  amain,  and  make  the  port  asngn'd: 
'Tis  there  that  I^eriathan  sports  and  plays, 
And  spouts  his  water  in  the  hce  of  day; 
For  food  with  gaping  mouth  they  wait  on  thee, 
If  thou  withhokk^  thby  pine,  they  fiunt,  they  die. 
Thou  bountifully  opest  thy  liberal  hand, 
And  scatter'st  plenty  both  on  sea  and  land. 
Thy  Yital  spirit  makes  all  things  live  bekyw, 
The  face  of  nature  with  new  beauties  glow. 
Grod's  awful  glory  ne'er  will  have  an  end, 
To  rast  eternity  it  will  extend. 
When  he  surreys  his  works,  at  the  wide  sight 
He  doth  rejoice,  and  take  divine  delight. 
His  looks  the  earth  into  its  centre  shakes; 
A  touch  of  his  to  smoke  the  meuntains  makes, 
ril  to  God's  honour  consecrate  my  lays, 
And  when  I  cease  to  be  111  cease  to  praise. 
Upon  the  Lord,  a  sublime  lofty  theme. 
My  meditations  sweet,  my  joys  supreme. 
I«t  daring  sinners  feel  thy  vengeful  rod. 
May  they  no  more  be  known  by  thdr  abode. 
I  iy  soul  and  all  my  powers,  O  bless  the  Lord, 
And  the  whole  laoe  of  men  with  one  accord. 


LINES  ON  MARLE  FIELD. 

What  is  the  task  that  to  the  muse  betongsl 
What  but  to  deck  in  her  harmonious  songs 
The  beauteous  works  of  nature  and  of  art, 
Rural  retreats  that  cheer  the  heavy  heart  1 
Then  Marie  Field  begin,  my  muse,  and  sing; 
With  Marie  Field  the  hills  and  vales  shall  ring. 
O!  Whatdelight  and  pleasure  lis  to  love 
Through  all  the  walks  and  allies  of  this  grove, 
Where  spreading  trees  a  checker'd  scene  display, 
Partly  admitting  and  exclu£ng  day ; 
Where  cheerful  green  and  odofoos  sweets  con- 
spire 
The  drooping  soul  with  pleasure  to  inspire; 
Where  little  birds  employ  their  narrow  throats 
To  sing  its  praises  in  unlabour'd  notes. 
To  it  adjoin'd  a  rising  fabric  stands, 
Which  with  its  state  our  silent  awe  commands. 
Its  endless  beauties  mock  the  poet* s  pen; 
So  to  the  garden  I'll  return  again. 
Pomona  makes  the  trees  with  fruits  abound, 
And  blushing  Flora  paints  the  enamsl'd  groaiML 
Here  lavish  nature  does  her  storss  disclose, 
Flowereof  idl  hue,  their  queen  the  bashful  nss, 
With  their  sv^eet  breath  the  ambient  air's  pe9- 
iiimed, 


O'er  the  fair  landscape  sportive  zephyrs  scud, 
And  by  kind  Ibroe  display  the  infknt  bud. 
The  vegetable  kind  here  rear  their  head. 
By  kindly  showers  and  heaven's  indulgence  fed ! 
Of  fabled  nymphs  such  were  the  sacred  haunts^ 
But  real  nymphs  this  charming  dwelling  vauntft. 
Now  to  the  greenhouse  let's  awhile  retire, 
To  shun  the  hieat  of  Sol's  infectious  fire: 
Immortal  authovs  grace  thb  cool  retreat, 
Of  andeat  times,  and  of  a  modem  dale. 
Here  woukl  my  praises  and  my  fiuocy  dwell; 
But  it,  alas,  description  does  excel. 
O  may  this  sweet,  this  beautiful  abode 
Remain  the  charge  of  the  eternal  Gvod. 


ON  BEAUTY. 

Beauty  deserves  the  homage  of  tiie  muse: 
Shall  mine,  rebellious,  the  dear  theme  reftisel 
No ;  while  my  breast  leqpires  the  vital  air, 
Wholly  I  am  devoted  to  the  fair. 
Beauty  111  sing  in  my  sublimest  lays, 
I  bum  to  give  her  just  immortal  praise. 
The  heavenly  ^kaid  with  transport  I'll  pursue 
To  her  abode,  and  all  her  graces  view. 
This  happy  place  with  all  delights  abounds^ 
And  plttity  broods  upon  the  fertile  grounck 

Here  verdant  grass  thdr  waving 

And  hills  and  vales  in  sweet  confuMon  he: 
The  aihbling  dock  stray  o'er  the  rising  hUk^ 
And  all  asound  with  bleating  music  fiUs: 
High  on  their  fronts  tall  blooming  fetests  nod, 
Of  sylvan  deities  the  blest  abode: 
The  feather'd  minstiels  hop  from  spray  to  spray 
And  chant  their  gladsome  carols  all  the  day ; 
Till  dusky  night,  advancing  in  her  car. 
Makes  with  declining  light  successful  war. 
Then  Phik>mel  her  mournful  lay  repeats. 
And   through  her  throat  breathes   meianefacly 

sweets. 
Still  higher  yet  wild  rugged  rocks  arve. 
And  strike  beholders  with  a  dread  surprise. 
This  paradise  these  towering  hills  surround, 
That  thither  is  one  only  passage  found. 
Increasing  brooks  roll  down  the  mountain's  nda, 
And  as  they  pass  the  op^kising  pebfaks 


But  vernal  showen  refresh  the  M<*«"»«"g  year 
Their  only  season  is  eternal  spring, 
Which  hoven  o'er  them  with  a  downy  wing: 
BkMsoms  and  fruits  at  once  the  trees  adorn 
With  glowing  blushes,  like  the  roey  mom: 
The  way  that  to  this  stately  palace  goes 
Of  myrtle  trees,  liss  twixt  two  even  rows. 
Which,  towering  high,  with  outstretch'd  vma 

display'd, 
Over  our  heads  afiviog  aich  JiKva  mada 
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To  nng,  my  mTsae,  the  bold  attempt  begin, 
Of  awful  beaatiee  you  behold  within: 
The  GJoddees  sat  upon  a  throne  of  gold, 
Embon'd  with  figures channing  to  behold; 
Here  new  made  Eve  stood  in  her  early  bloom, 
Not  yet  obscured  with  sin's  sullen  gloom ; 
Her  naked  beauties  do  the  soul  confound, 
From  every  part  is  given  a  fatal  wound; 
There  other  beauties  of  a  meaner  fiune 
Oblige  the  sight,  whom  here  I  shall  not  name. 
In  her  right  hand  she  did  a  sceptre  sway, 
O^et  all  mankind  ambitious  to  obey : 
Her  lovely  forehead  and  her  killing  eye, 
Her  blushing  cheeks  of  a  vermilion  dye, 
Her  lip's  soft  pulp,  her  heaving  snowy  breast. 
Her  well  tum'd  arm,  her  handsome  slender  waist. 
And  all  below  veil'd  from  the  curious  eye; 
Oh!  heavenly  maid!  makes  all  beholders  cry. 
Her  dress  was  plain,  not  pompous  as  a  bride. 
Which  would  her  sweeter  native  beauties  hide. 
One  thing  I  mind,  a  spreading  hoop  she  wore, 
Than  nothing  which  adorns  a  lady  more. 
With  equal  rage,  could  I  its  beauties  sing, 
I'd  with  the  hoop  make  all  Parnassus  ring. 
Around  her  shoulders,  dangling  on  her  throne, 
A  bright  Taitana  carelessly  was  thrown. 
Which  has  already  won  immortal  praise, 
Most  sweetly  sung  in  Allan  Ramsay's  lays; 
The  wanton  Cupids  did  around  her  play. 
And  smiling  loves  upon  her  bosom  stray; 
With  purple  wings  they  round  about  her  flew, 
And  her  sweet  lips  tinged  with  ambrosial  dew: 
Her  air  vraa  easy,  graceful  was  her  mien. 
Her  presence  banish'd  the  ungrateful  spleen; 
In  short,  her  divine  influence  refined 
Our  corrupt  hearts,  and  polished  mankind. 
Of  lovely  n3rmphs  she  had  a  smiling  train. 
Fairer  than  those  e'er  graced  Arcadia's  plain. 
The  British  ladies  next  to  her  took  place. 
Who  chiefly  did  the  fair  assembly  grace. 
What  blooming  virgins  can  Britannia  boast, 
Their  praises  would  all  eloquence  exhaust. 
With  ladies  thero  my  raviah'd  eyes  did  meet, 
That  oft  I've  seen  grace  fair  Edina's  street. 
With  their  broad  lioops  cut  through  the  willing 

air, 
Pleased  to  give  place  unfi>  the  lovely  fair: 
Sure  this  is  like  those  blissful  seats  above, 
^ere  is  peace,  transporting  joy,  and  love. 
Should  I  be  doom'd  by  cruel  angry  fate 
In  some  lone  isle  my  lingering  end  to  wait, 
"Vet  happy  I !  still  happy  should  I  be. 
While  bless'd  with  virtue  and  a  charming  she; 
With  full  content  I'd  fortune's  pride  despise. 
And  die  still  gazing  on  her  lovely  eyes. 
May  all  the  blessings  mortals  need  below, 
May  all  the  blessings  heaven  can  bestow. 
May  every  thing  that's  pleasant,  good.  Of  rare, 
Ao  th0  eternal  poftion  of  the  Fair. 


A  COMPLAINT  ON  THE  MISERIES  OF 

LIFE. 

I  LOATHE,  O  Lord,  this  life  below, 
And  all  its  fading  fleeting  jo3rs; 
'Tis  a  short  space  that's  fiU'd  with  wo. 
Which  all  our  blias  by  fiur  outweighs. 
When  will  the  everiasting  mom. 
With  dawning  light  the  skies  adorn  1 

Fitly  this  life's  compared  to  night, 
When  gloomy  darkness  shades  the  sky; 
Just  like  the  mom's  our  glimmering  lig^ 
Reflected  from  the  Daty. 
When  will  celestial  mom  dispel 
These  dark  surrounding  shades  of  hell) 

I'm  uck  of  this  vexatious  state, 
Where  cares  intade  my  peaceful  hoan; 
Strike  the  last  blow,  O  courteous  fate, 
111  smiling  fall  like  mowed  flowen; 
I'll  gladly  spurn  this  clogging  clay, 
And,  sweetly  singing,  soar  away. 

What's  money  but  refined  dusti 
What's  honours  but  an  empty  name? 
And  what  is  soft  enticing  lust. 
But  a  consuming  idle  flame  1 
Yea,  what  is  all  beneath  the  sky 
But  emptiness  and  vanity? 

Vnth  thousand  ills  our  life's  oppress'd, 
There's  nothing  here  worth  living  for; 
In  the  lone  grave  I  long  to  rest, 
And  be  harassed  here  no  more : 
Where  joy's  fantastic,  griefs  sincere, 
And  where  there's  nought  for  which  I  care. 

Thy  word,  O  Lord,  shall  be  my  guide. 
Heaven,  where  thou  dwellest,  is  my  goal; 
Through  oorrapt  life  grant  I  may  gtide 
With  an  untainted  upward  souL 
Then  may  this  life,  this  dreary  night, 
Dispdled  be  by  morning  light. 


AN  ELEGY  ON  PARTING. 

It  was  a  sad,  ay  'twas  a  sad  fiurewell, 
I  still  afresh  the  pangs  of  parting  feel; 
Against  my  breast  my  heart  impatient  beat, 
And  in  deep  sighs  benKNin'd  its  cruel  fete; 
Thus  with  the  olgect  of  my  love  to  part, 
My  life!  my  joy!  'twould  rend  a  rocky  heart. 

Where'er  I  turn  myself,  where'er  I  go, 
I  meet  the  image  of  my  lovely  foe; 
With  witching  charms  the  phantom  still  appeaoi 
And  with  li«  wtnloii  anilee  ineidti  mf  taeiii 
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Still  haunts  the  places  where  we  used  to  walk, 
And  where  with  raptures  oft  I  heard  her  talk : 
Those  scenes  I  now  with  deepest  sorrow  view, 
And  sighing  bid  to  all  delight  adieu. 

While  I  my  head  upon  this  turf  recline, 
Officious  sun,  in  vsdn  on  me  you  shine; 
In  vain  unto  the  smiling  fields  I  hie; 
In  vain  the  flowery  meads  salute  my  eye; 
In  vain  the  cheerful  birds  and  shepherds  sing. 
And  with  their  carols  make  the  valleys  ring; 
Yea,  all  the  pleasure  that  the  country  yield 
Can't  me  (rom  sorrow  for  her  absence  shield ; 
With  divine  pleasure  books  which  one  inspire, 
Yea,  books  themselves  I  do  not  now  admire. 
But  hark!  methinks  some  pitying  power  I  hear, 
This  welcome  message  whispering  in  my  ear: 
*  Forget  thy  groundless  grie&,  dejected  swain, 
You  and  the  nymph  you  love  shall  meet  again; 
No  more  your  muse  shall  eingsuch  mournful  lays. 
But  bounteous  heaven  and  your  kind 
praise.' 


SONG. 

When bkxmung  spring 

Always  the  laughing  fields  in  green. 
Then  flowers  in  open  air  are  seen. 
And  warbling  birds  are  heard  to  sing. 
Almighty  love 
Doth  sweetly  move 

All  nature  through; 
Then  tell  me  Chloe,  why  are  yoa 
AverM  thereto; 
When  blooming  charms 
Invite  your  lover's  circling  armsl 
O  be  no  longer  coy 
To  love  and  share  of  joy. 


A  PASTORAL 

BETWIXT  DAVID,  TBIRSIS,  AND   THE  AKOEL  GA- 
BRIEL, UPON  THE  BIRTH  OF  OUR  BAYIGUR. 

DAVID. 

What  means  yon  apparition  in  the  sky, 
Thirsis,  that  dazzles  every  shepherd's  eye? 
I  slumbering  was  when  from  yon  glorious  doud 
Came  gliding  muac  heavenly,  sweet  and  loud. 
With  sacred  raptures  which  my  bosom  fires, 
And  with  celestial  joy  my  soul  inspires; 
It  sooths  the  native  horrors  of  the  night. 
And  gladdens  nature  more  than  dawning  light. 

THIRBIB. 

But  hold,  see  hither  through  the  yielding  air 
An  angel  Cfomes:  for  mighty  news  prepare. 


ANGEL  GABRIEL. 

Rejoice,  ye  swains,  anticipate  the  mom 
With  songs  of  praise;  for  lo,  a  Saviour's  bom. 
With  joyful  haste  to  Bethlehem  repair, 
And  yon  will  find  the  almighty  infant  there; 
Wrapp'd  in  a  swaddling  band  youll  find  your  king. 
And  in  a  manger  laid,  to  him  your  praises  bring 

CHORUS  OF  ANGELS. 

The  Qod  who  in  the  highest  dwells, 

Immortal  glory  be; 
Let  peace  be  in  the  humble  cells 

Of  Adam's  progeny. 

DAVID. 

No  more  the  year  shall  wintry  horrors  bring; 
Fix'd  in  the  indulgence  of  eternal  spring, 
Immortal  green  shall  clothe  the  hills  and  valet, 
And  odorous  sweets  shall  load  the  balmy  gaks; 
The  silver  brooks  shall  in  soft  murmurs  tell 
The  joy  that  shall  their  oozy  channels  swefl. 
Feed  on,  my  flocks,  and  crop  the  tender  gnm, 
Let  blooming  joy  appear  on  every  face; 
For  lo!  this  blessed,  this  propitious  mom. 
The  Saviour  of  lost  mankind  is  bora. 

TfllRSIS. 

Thou  fairest  mom  that  ever  sprang  from  night, 
Or  decked  the  opening  skies  with  rosy  light, 
Well  mayest  thou  shine  vnth  a  distinguish'd  ray, 
Since  h^  Emmanuel  condescends  to  stay. 
Our  fears,  our  guilt,  our  darkness  to  dispel, 
f  And  save  us  firom  the  horrid  jaws  of  helL 
Who  from  his  throne  descended,  matchless  lofvel 
To  guide  poor  mortals  to  bless'd  seats  above: 
But  come  without  delay,  let  us  be  gone, 
Shepherd,  let's  go,  and  humbly  kiss  the  Son. 


A  PASTORAL 

BETWEEN  THIRBIB  AND  CORTDON,  UPON 
OF  DAMON,  BT  WHOM  IB  MEANT 
RIDDELL. 


DSATS 
W. 


TfliR.  Say,  tell  me  trae,  what  is  the  doMaH 
cause 
That  Corydon  Ib  not  the  man  he  was  1 
Your  cheerful  presence  used  to  lighten  cares. 
And  from  the  plains  to  banish  gkxxny  fean. 
Whene'er  unto  the  circling  swains  yoo  song 
Our  ravish'd  souls  upon  the  music  hung ; 
The  gazing,  listening  flocks  forgot  their  meat, 
While  vocal  grottos  did  your  lays  repeat: 
But  now  your  gravity  our  mirth  rebt^Les, 
And  in  your  downcast  and  desponding  looks 
Appears  some  &tal  and  impending  wo; 
I  fni  to  ask,  and  yetdeflire  to  know. 
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Cob.  The  doleful  newi,  how  ihAll  I,  Thixu, 
tcU! 
In  blooming  youth  the  hapleii  Damon  M: 
He's  dead,  he's  dead,  and  with  him  all  my  joy ; 
The  mournful  thought  does  aU  gay  forms  destooy : 
This  is  the  cause  of  my  unusual  gzie( 
Which  sullenly  admits  of  no  leliefl 

Thir.  Begone  all  mirth!  begone  all  sports  and 

To  a  deluge  of  grief  and  tears  give  way. 
Damon  the  just,  the  generous,  and  the  young, 
Must  Damon's  worth  and  merit  be  unsung  1 
No,  Corydon,  the  wondrous  youth  you  knew 
How  as  in  years  so  he  in  virtue  grew ; 
Embalm  his  fiune  in  never  dying  vene, 
As  a  just  tribute  to  his  dolefbl  hearse. 

Cor.  Asoiit  me,  mighty  grief,  my  breast  inspire 
With  generous  heats  and  with  thy  wildest  fire, 
While  in  a  solemn  and  a  mournful  strain 
Of  Damon  gone  for  ever  I  complain. 
Ye  muses,  weep ;  your  mirth  and  songs  forbear. 
And  for  him  ugh  and  shed  a  friendly  tear ; 
Hb  was  your  favourite,  and  by  your  aid 
In  charming  verse  his  witty  thoughts  array'd; 
He  had  of  knowledge,  learning,  wit,  a  store, 
To  it  denied  he  still  press'd  after  more. 
He  was  a  pious  and  a  virtuous  soul, 
And  still  press'd  forward  to  the  heavenly  goal ; 
He  was  a  fidthful,  true,  and  constant  friend, 
Faithfbl,  and  true,  and  constant  to  the  end. 
Ye  flowers,  hang  down  and  droop  your  heads, 
No  more  around  your  grateful  odours  spivad; 
Ye  leafy  trees,  your  bbwming  honours  shed, 
Damon  for  ever  fiom  your  shade  is  fled ; 
Fled  to  fhe  mansions  of  eternal  light. 
Where  endless  wonders  strike  his  happy  right 
Ye  birds,  be  mute,  as  through  the  trees  you  fly, 
Mute  as  the  grave  wherein  my  friend  does  fie. 
Ye  winds,  breathe  sighs  as  through  the  air  you 

rove, 
And  in  sad  pomp  the  trembling  branches  move. 
Ye  gliding  brooks,  O  weep  your  channels  dxy, 
My  flowing  tears  them  fbUy  shall  supply; 
You  in  soft  murmun  may  your  grief  express. 
And  yours,  you  swains,  in  mournful  songs  oom- 

piess. 
I  to  some  dark  and  gloomy  shade  vrill  fly, 
Dark  as  the  grave  wherein  my  £nend  does  lie ; 
And  far  his  death  to  bnely  rocks  complain 
In  mournful  accents  and  a  dying  strain, 
While  pining  echo  answers  me  again. 


A  PASTORAL  ENTERTAINMENT. 

Whivi  in  heroic  numben  some  relate 
The  Amazing  turns  of  win  eternal  &te; 
Exploits  of  heroes  in  the  dustgr  field. 
That  tn  thstf  name  inmortal  hoDoiir  yield ; 


errant  me,  ye  powers,  ...  by  the  Msspid 
Thehaxmkn.    .    .  of  the  pkm  to  su^ 
A  wreathoffioweraoolPdfiromthe  .    .    .    . 
Is  all  the  .    •    .my  humble  muse  demands 

Now  Uitfaesome  shepherds,  by  the  early  dawn, 
Their  new  shorn  fiocks  drive  to  the  dewy  lawn; 
While,  in  a  faleathig  langnage,  each  sahnes 
The  welcome  morning  and  their  ftUow  biulM: 
Then  all  prepared  fiir  the  raral  6aet, 
And  in  their  finest  Sunday  habits  dmit; 
The  crystal  brook  supplied  themimr'splaoe, 
.    .    .  they  bathed  and  viewed  their  cleanly  fiuoe, 

and  nymphs  lesorted  le  the  fidii 

pomp  the  eeontrf  yisUiL 

The  plaoe  appoinled  was  a  sparione  vale, 
Fann'd  always  by  a  oooUng  western  gala, 
Whiofa  in  soft  breeses  through  the  meadows  sto^. 
And  steab  the  ripened  fragrancies  away; 
Here  efvery  shepherd  might  his  flocks  surrey, 
Seooraly  roam  and  take  his  haxmloM  piay; 
And  here  were  flowore  each  shepherdess  to  grace, 
On  her  fair  bosom  courting  but  a  place. 

How  in  this  vale,  beneath  a  grateful  shade. 
By  twining  boughs  of  spreading  .    .    .  made. 
On  seats  of  homely  turf  themselves  they  plaoe. 
And  cheerfuUy  enjoy  the  rural  feast. 
Consisting  of  the  prodnoe  of  the  fields. 
And  all  the  luxury  the  oountry  jrielda. 
No  maddening  liquors  spoil'd  their  harmless  Boirth, 
But  an  untainted  spring  their  tfaarst  allayed. 
Which  in  meadows  through  the  vaUey  stnyed. 
Thrice  happy  swains  who  spend  your  goMen  dayi 
In  ...    .  pastime ;  and  when  night  displayi 
Her  sable  shade,  to  peaceful  huts  retire ; 
Can  any  man  a  sweeter  bliss  dearel 
In  ancient  times  so  pare'd  the  smiling  honr. 
When  our  first  parents  lired  in  Eden's  bower. 
E'er  care  and  trouble  were  pronoonoed, 
Or  sin  had  blasted  the  creation  .... 


ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  THOMSON. 

BYOOLLINa 

77^  seene  on  the  Thames  near  Richmond. 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies. 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave; 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise 

To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave. 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 

His  airy  harp*  shall  now  be  laid, 
That  he,  whose  heart  in  mnew  bleeds. 

May  lore  through  life  the  soothing  shade. 

Then  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here. 
And  while  its  sounds  at  dirtange  swell. 
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Shall  udly  Mem  in  pity's  ear 
To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knelL 

Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 
Where  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drast. 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar. 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest! 

And  oft,  as  ease  and  health  retire 

To  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep, 
The  friend  shall  Tiew  yon  whitening*  spire, 

And  mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 

But  thou,  who  own'st  that  earthy  bed, 

Ah  I  what  will  erery  dixgo  arail ; 
Or  tears,  which  love  and  pity  shed, 

That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail! 

Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 
Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimmering  nearl 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  fancy  die. 
And  joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 
No  sedge-crown'd  sisters  now  attend, 

Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hiirs  side. 
Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend! 

And  see,  the  fairy  valleys  fade. 
Dun  night  hss  veil'd  the  solemn  view: 

Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade. 
Meek  nature's  child,  again  adieu! 


The  genial  meads,  assign'd  to  blc 
Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  eariy  doom; 

Thar  hinds  and  shepherd-girls  shall  dre« 
With  simple  hands  thy  rural  tomb. 

Long,  long,  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes: 

*Riehniond  Cliiireh,  where  Tliomson  lies  buried  In  the 
ai«tb>west  ooraer  of  it,  beknr  the  chxtatening  pew,  withoot  a 
lAi«  or  meoMrial  to  ■ij--Here  TlKxmiOQ  Ilea. 


O !  vales,  and  wild  woods,  shall  he  say, 
In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  SHADE  OF 
THOMSON.* 

BT  ROBERT  BURNS, 

While  virgin  Spring,  by  Eden's  flood 
Unfolds  her  tender  mantle  green; 

Or  pranks  the  sod  in  frolic  mood. 
Or  tunes  the  Edian  strains  between; 

While  Summer  vrith  a  matron  grace 
Retreats  to  Dryburgh's  cooling  shade, 

Yet  oft  delighted  stops  to  trace 
The  progress  of  the  spiky  blade; 

While  Autumn,  benefoctor  kind, 

By  Tweed  erects  her  aged  head. 
And  sees,  with  self-approving  mind. 

Each  creature  on  her  bounty  fed; 

While  maniac  Winter  rages  o'er 
The  hills  whence  classic  Yarrow  flows, 

Rousing  the  turbid  torrent's  roar. 
Or  sweeping  wild  a  waste  of  snows; 

So  long,  sweet  poet  of  the  year. 

Shall  bloom  that  wreath  thou  well  hast  won, 
While  Scotia  with  exulting  tear 

Proclaims  that  Thomson  was  her  son. 


*  Tills  wae  written  at  the  raqae«  of  Lord  Bncfaan^  andsnc 
with  the  IbUowing  modest  remaric:  "Your  lonMdp  hlms  at 
an  Ode  for  the  occaakm:  but  who  would  write  aAsr  OoDlns* 
I  read  over  hie  Venee  to  the  liamoiy  of  Thanaoii,  and  dSi 
apahnd.  lattemptedthreeorfoomniaalntbewajof  Ad- 
dreai  to  the  Shade  (tf  the  Bard,  on  oowning  hie  boiL  Itnw 
ble  TOUT  kxddUp  with  the  endoeed  eopy  of  them,  wfaicfa  I  am 
aftaid  will  be  but  too  oonrlndng  a  proof  how  unaqpri  I  sa 
10  the  task  7DU  would  obligingly  aarign  mft" 
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THB  END  or  THOMBONni  WORU 
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